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PKEFACE. 


The  completion  of  another  Volume,  which  I hope  my  readers 
will  not  consider  unworthy  of  its  two  hundred  predecessors, — and 
this  hope  is  already  encouraged  by  an  increase  of  circulation, 
— affords  me  an  opportunity  for  thanking  those  gentlemen  who 
have  so  ably  assisted  me  in  preparing  it. 

The  Volume  now  completed,  while  of  interest  to  historical  and 
antiquarian  readers,  will  also  be  found  to  contain  many  articles  in 
which  the  more  general  reader  and  lover  of  literature  may  find 
amusement  and  instruction.  This  Magazine  is  not  intended  only 
to  amuse,  but  also  to  bring  forward  what  may  elucidate  the  past 
or  record  the  present,  and  thus  lay  in  a store  for  future  use. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  contents  of  the  Chronicle  of  Ingulph 
have  been  analyzed,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  dependence 
to  be  placed  upon  this  record  fairly  laid  before  the  reader.  In  the 
notices  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  and  of  M.  Lappenberg’s  Histories, 
the  history  of  the  Norman  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Kings  has  been 
reviewed  ; while  the  articles  upon  Joan  of  Arc,  Pliny’s  Description 
of  India,  the  Textile  Fabrics  of  the  Ancients,  the  Spanish  Con- 
quests in  America,  Decently  Eepealed  Statutes,  the  Diaries  of 
Tom  Hearne  and  Narcissus  Luttrell,  afford  glimpses  of  other  inter- 
esting periods.  In  the  Batch  of  Old  Poets,  in  the  notices  of 
Gower,  Coleridge’s  Lectures,  Boswell’s  Letters,  Table-Talk,  the 
Venetian  Dialect,  the  Flemish  Painters,  the  National  Gallery,  and 
in  a variety  of  other  papers,  various  paths  of  literature  have  been 
explored.  In  tho  able  papers  upon  Lord  Brougham,  Kansas,  and 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  more  recent  times  have  been  treated 
of,  with  that  impartiality  which  has  always  been  a characteristic 
of  the  Magazine.  The  proceedings  of  various  Societies  united  for 
the  praiseworthy  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  Archaeology 
have  been  recorded.  Some  more  chapters  of  my  Autobiography 
have  been  added,  the  continuation  of  which  I hope  shortly  to  lay 
before  my  readers.  In  the  Obituary  will  be  found  memoirs  or 
notices  of  all  persons  of  eminence  recently  deceased : but  in  this 
department  I must  again  remind  my  readers  that  I am  to  some 
extent  dependent  upon  them  for  their  assistance. 


IV 


PREFACE. 


In  the  department  of  the  Magazine  allotted  to  Correspondents,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  more  assistance  from  my  readers.  Notices 
of  antiquities,  of  remarkable  events,  or  other  matters  communi- 
cated to  me,  have  ever  formed  an  interesting  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Magazine,  and  by  means  of  my  pages  literary  men 
have  been  enabled  to  interchange  their  thoughts,  and  often  to 
obtain  a solution  of  their  difficulties.  I am  therefore  desirous 
that  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  new  friends  and  new  contribu- 
tors will  favour  me  with  their  communications. 

SYLVANUS  URBAN. 
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^irS’OE  COEEESPO^DE^TE. 


DIVISION  or  STUIABLES. 

Mzl  Usz^  — Yc-irr  W.C, 

in  Hs  ccn^piaint  tnsi  certain  -prords  are  eiro- 
DeccislT  divided  in  primed  lines,  appears 
te  me  to  amend  T.c«e  mneli  to  tiiar  pri> 
nnncia-rion.  and  tw  rmle  t.o  tneir  deriva- 
ticn  and  crnipDdtic'n.  Instead  of  assmn- 
inr  tiem  ta  be  printed  vrronglT.  I think 
he  -arcfuid  do  letter  in  ^ving  that  c>iir 
methcd  of  prc-n:>nncr.ng  them  is  incorreet, 

Ttr  instance,  in  the  vrord  “mapnihr- 
cent.’’  (cne  -tf  his  ovm  examj.’les.)  vrhich 
is  derived  frcm  the  Latin  a 

C'empc-Tind  erf  and^/hcw?  (orften  sepa- 

rate in  the  cider  anth'trs"^.  it  vrcnld  seaicelT 
be  ripht  to  make  tie  dividcn  afrer  the 
‘•■f."  and  Si-t  ent  nps  if  I map  nse  the  ex- 
pressicm  the  e-Kvmt"tnent  prarts  of  the  vrord. 
The  same  oi action  ajphas  to  his  tropcsed 
dividon  erf  the  -word  “ eqnivalent and  n 
"VV.  C.  vrill  take  the  trcnhle  to  examine 
the  innaetitns  <3f  the  Latin  opimm  he  vdll 
no  donbu  l*e  ccnvineed  that  the  point  of 
dividon  in  ^ •cpinicn^  should  l«e  ^kfz-sr 
the  L and  nm  afrer  the  »,  As  for  the 
word  ‘•'eondder."  I lelieve  he  will  fnd 
that  in  most  ^ood  locks  it  is  divided  as 
be  wishes;  bnt  in  this  case  it  shonld  be 
racc'llactad  that  the  sphal'le  “ dd'*’  is  the 
rc'C't  erf  the  wcri  l»emr  aidn  to  the  (.Ti-eek 
esr  €3a. 

In  argnm-ents  *of  this  kind.  Sir,  von  will 
d'Onbtless  l-ear  me  ont  in  savintr  that  it  is 
alw^vs  dang-erons  to  trust  to  the  mere  pro- 
nun  datitn  erf  a word,  which  in  eompara- 
ttvelv  few  cases  exactlv  agrees  with  its 
crthograriv.  To  arrive  at  a ^‘nst  condn- 
don.  we  should  inrariallv  trace  its  origin, 
and  then  snlject  it  t.o  a careful  analvza- 
ticm  H'OirrwcTnr'S. 

Cloisi'ert,  Ti~esf!mrister. 

BAP.OX  hTTS’CEArSIhSh 

Mn,  Unnav, — Some  thirty  years  ag-o, 
c>ne  >of  the  t.'rindpial  caj‘tains  of  L^olcctaih 
Mine,  in  the  jtarish  of  Camb'ome-  informed 
me  that  “'B^cn  Mtmchansen's  Travels” 
bad  l*een  written  there,  ly  a G-erman.  wh*o 
bad  many  years  j-revicnsly  j^erf'Ormed  the 
duties  erf  st.'Orekeer*er  erf  that  mine,  of  which 
the  freebcfd  has  l.'nr  l>een  in  the  nohle 
family  erf  Basset. 

I have  lately  made  enquiry  ou  the  sub- 
jjert-  erf  the  jresent  intellig'ent  manager  of 
Dokv:«th;  who  tells  loe  that  oi>e  erf  the 
oldest  erf  the  mining  captains  used  C'fton 
to  sj«eak  erf  the  wonderful  chemicsLl  experi- 
ments made  in  the  •omce  by  Mr.  Baspe,  a 
German  gentleman  employed  at  the  mine : 
of  his  literary  j«erformances.  however,  his 
iiiormar.:  bad  made  no  mention. 


Our  united  rec-.c.'llections  seem  to  con- 
firm and  even  to  extend  the  interesting 
infermation  aSbrded  by  “ F.  X.”  of  “ Lin- 
coln VInn,”  in  your  Isovember  number 
^ 590),  to  the  condudon  that  Baron 
31unchau5en‘s  Travels”  were  written  at 
Boleoath  Mine,  in  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  Raspe, 
who  was  then  st.crekeep»er  of  that  estahlish- 
menu  H. 

^eviz^avb&e. 

JLPXSALEM  AST)  DITIHAM. 

Ms.  Lnncy, — In  Sharp's  “ Xew  Gazet- 
teer of  the  British  Island”  (2  vols.  Svo., 
IS  ,)  there  is  a citation  from  “an  old 
writer,” — “ He  who  has  seen  Durham  ha.> 
seen  Zion,  and  may  save  a journey  to 
Jerusalem”  This  is  satisfretory,  as  I 
have  cressed  the  Tees,  and  am  not  likely  to 
vidt  Palestine ; hm  for  my  full  assurance 
I should  be  glad  to  Icam  who  that  “old 
writer”  mav  be.  and  what  is  the  name  of 
Lis  werk.  ‘ W.  E.  r. 

ETS'G  OP  JEELSALEM. 

iln.  UnsAV, — In  Fuller's  “Bdstorie  of 
the  Holy  Warre,”  (small  folio,  Cambridge, 
1647,1  p.  126.  I read  that  “ King  Bichard, 
with  some  of  his  succeeding  English  kings, 
wore  the  title  of  Jerusalem  in  their  style 
for  many  years  after L e,  afrer  Coeur-de- 
Lion  had  lestowed  the  island  of  Cyprus 
on  Guy  de  Ludgnan.  Itie  authority  given 
is  “ SabdL  Enn.  9,  lib.  v.  p.  37S,”  but  tbe 
assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  any  recc-rd 
t'nat  I aTii  acquainted  with.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  better  on  the 
matter  ? W.  E.  F. 

Mn.  Lsnxy, — In  a field  north  of  the 
town  of  Olney,  the  plough  is  continually 
bringing  to  ;%ht  tl^  remains  of  B.oman 
porreiy,  coins,  -kc.  Is  there  any  M^-orical 
eTid<ert^  to  prove  that  a Boman  station 
existed  here  t — Yours,  Ac. 

lY.  P.  Stquttl 

Olfbev,  Yhr.  19, 1S56. 

THE  GIP.SIES  rS’  EXGLAbT). 

Mn.  UnnAv, — Permit  me  to  enquire, 
through  your  piages,  where  I may  obtain 
any  information  respecting  the  early  his- 
toiy,  habits,  and  piresent  condition  of  the 
Gipdes,  Many  of  your  rea.ders  are  doubt- 
less in  P'ossesdou  of  frets  relating  to  them 
which  would  throw  some  light  upon  the 
hist'Cry  of  that  dngular  race  of  j^eople.. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lxi:, 

Ojford-  Jjec,  20,  1S56. 
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THE  ATJTOBIOGEAPHY  OF  SYLYANUS  UEBANT. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

MY  EAELY  EIYALS. 

Why,  tho’  ten  thousand  authors  fall, 

Does  Urban  still  survive  them  all  ? 

And  why  does  Time  in  mid  career 
Still  spare  his  work  from  year  to  year  ? 
***** 

To  live  shall  be  thy  happy  lot, 

When  all  thy  rivals  are  forgot. 

Lines  prefixed  to  the  Magazine  for  1752. 

In  my  opening  chapter  I took  a brief  review  of  the  periodical  writers  who 
were  occupying  public  attention  at  the  time  when  my  name  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  title-page  of  the  first  of  the  Magazines.  The  days  of  the 
Spectator  Tatler  were  past,  but  those  papers  still  furnished  the  standard 
model  for  essays  and  criticisms  on  human  life  and  manners,  and  repeated 
imitations  of  them  arose  from  time  to  time.  One  of  these  was  the  Universal 
Spectator,  which  was  going  on  in  1733,  and  discussing  social  ethics  after 
that  approved  fashion.  Other  essayists  alternated  such  subjects  with  the 
political  questions  of  the  day,  which  were  more  immediately  within  their 
province,  in  combination  with  the  details  of  an  ordinary  newspaper.  The 
government  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  was  supported  in  the  Daily  Courant, 
the  London  Journal,  and  the  True  Driton ; whilst  the  Craftsman  and 
vigorously  urged  the  arguments  of  the  Opposition.  These 
political  “ leaders,”  to  use  the  term  of  more  modern  days,  appeared  only 
once  a week,  excepting  the  first-named.  The  other  daily  papers^,  and  the 
evening  Dosts^,  which  were  published  only  on  the  post-nights,  three  times 
a-week,  were  generally  confined  to  the  mere  record  and  reporting  of  news, 
without  note  or  comment. 

There  were  a very  few  monthly  periodicals,  but  none  of  the  literary  and 
miscellaneous  character  which  was  eventually  fulfilled  by  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  and  prefigured  in  the  Gentleman' s' Journal  of  Peter  Motteux'^. 
Those  existing  in  1731  were  either  of  the  nature  of  historical  registers  or 

^ Beside  the  Daily  Cov/rant,  there  was  the  Daily  Post,  the  Daily  Journal,  the  Daily 
Post-Boy,  and  the  Daily  Advertiser. 

These  were  four — the  old  Evening  Post  (Berrington’s),  the  St.  James’s,  the  White- 
hall, and  the  London  Evening  Post.  The  G-eneraX  Evening  Post  was  commenced  a 
year  or  two  later. 

' See  chap,  i.,  July,  p.  6. 
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Autobiography  of  Sylvanus  Urban,  [Jan. 

of  literary  reviews.  Of  the  former  description  was  The  Political  State  of 
Great  Britain,  commenced  by  Abel  Boyer  in  1710-11,  and  continued  till 
1740.  At  this  period  it  bad  a competitor  called  The  New  Political  State, 
commenced  in  1730.  There  was  also  The  Compleat  History  of  Europe, 
which  I have  already  noticed  in  chapter  iv.  (Nov.,  p.  533). 

Of  the  literary  class'^  were  the  Historia  Literaria,  by  Archibald  Bower, 
commenced  in  1730,  and  closed  in  1734;  and  “ The  Monthly  Catalogue ; 
being  a general  Eegister  of  Books,  Sermons,  Plays,  and  Pamphlets,  printed 
and  published  in  London  or  the  Universities,”  commenced  in  January, 
1724-5,  and  merged  in  1732  in  The  London  Magazine.  There  were  also 
sixpenny  monthlies,  entitled  The  Present  State  of  the  Bepublich  of  Letters, 
(conducted  by  Andrew  Reid  from  1728  to  1736),  and  Miscellaneous  Obser- 
vations on  Authors  Ancient  and  Modern.  A Literary  Journal  was  pub- 
lished quarterly. 

A still  more  memorable  contemporary  was  The  Grub-street  Journal. 
This  was  a weekly  paper.  Its  principal  authors  were  John  Martyn,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge,  and  editor  of  a handsome  edition 
of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  and  Richard  Russel,  M.A.,  under  the  designations  of 
Bavius  and  Mcevius^.  One  of  its  features  consisted  of  a digest  of  the  cur- 
rent news,  extracted  from  the  ordinary  papers,  carefully  shewing  any  vari- 
ations or  discrepancies  that  occurred  in  their  statements,  and  accompanied 
by  witty  and  satirical  comments.  This  feature  was  supposed  to  have  sug- 
gested to  Cave  the  plan  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  acknowledged  the  fact^;  but  Cave  is  known  to  have  cherished  his 
scheme  for  more  than  one  year  before  he  put  it  into  practice,  and  The 
Grub-street  Journal  began  only  one  year  before  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine. If  Cave  sometimes  pointed  to  that  paper  as  his  exemplar,  it  would 
be  only  as  an  argument  of  self-defence,  when  charged  with  wholesale  piracy, 
and  in  order  to  justify  the  freedom  with  which  we  gathered  our  monthly 
bouquet — e pluribus  ijnum. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  authors  of  The  Grub-street  Journal^  that  their 
paper,  as  well  as  others,  experienced  a material  diminution  of  readers  and 
purchasers  in  proportion  as  those  of  the  Magazine  increased ; but  that  for 
a time  their  proprietors  cherished  hopes  that  its  success  would  not  continue, 
“concluding  that  not  only  the  Book-sellers  who  had  shares  in  the  Weekly 
Papers  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  hinder  it,  but  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Stamp- office  would  effectually  put  a stop  to  it,  by  pro- 
curing the  Pamphlet  to  be  stamped.”  The  same  writer  adds,  that  “ by  the 
rise  in  the  number  of  the  Magazines,  and  the  fall  in  that  of  the  Journals, 
&c.,  it  is  certain  that,  at  a moderate  computation,  the  revenue  from  the  duties 

**  The  New  Memoirs  of  Literature,  by  Michael  de  la  Roche,  which  lasted  from  J an. 
1724-5,  to  Dec.  1727,  had  terminated  before  the  establishment  of  the  Magazine.  The 
review  entitled  The  WorTcs  of  the  Learned  was  of  subsequent  date,  from  1735  to  1743, 
and  for  two  years  bore  the  title  of  The  Literary  Magazine,  as  I have  mentioned 
hereafter. 

® Those  signatures  were  used  by  both  gentlemen,  as  they  alternately  undertook  the 
office  of  “secretary”  or  editor.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Grub-street,  2 vols. 
8vo.,  1738,  in  which  the  best  papers  were  reprinted,  the  contributions  of  Martyn 
have  the  additional  mark  B.,  and  those  of  Russel  M.  Those  signed  A.  were  con- 
tributed by  Alexander  Pope. 

f “ The  Projector  of  this  Magazine  (who,  having  blown  up  so  many  Papers  with  the 
powder  stoln  from  them,  deserves  the  name  of  Chief  Lngineer  of  Grub-street^)  has  de- 
clared, that  he  took  the  first  hint  from  our  method  of  abridging  the  News.” — Preface 
to  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Grub-street,  p.  xii. 

e Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Grub-street,  1737,  Preface,  p.  xii. 
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on  Stamps  must  have  sunk  at  least  £100  a-month^ and  the  Commissioners 
are  blamed  for  their  want  of  vigour  on  this  occasion.  The  booksellers,  as 
in  more  recent  questions,  were  divided  in  their  councils ; some  of  them 
allowing  personal  and  individual  interests  to  break  up  their  combined  tactics 
of  self-defence ; and  we  are  told  that,  “ instead  of  uniting  their  strenuous 
endeavours  in  a fair  and  generous  opposition  to  this  piratical  Pamphlet, 
many,  for  the  sake  of  an  inconsiderable  gain,  sold  it  themselves.”  As  the 
Magazine  grew  in  demand,  this  was  naturally  more  and  more  the  case.  At 
first,  Cave  had  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in  procuring  retailers  of  the 
Magazine ; and  in  some  of  his  early  numbers  may  be  seen  a motley  list,  in- 
cluding three  ladies  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  two  men  that  kept  stalls 
in  Westminster-hall,  as  follows  ; — 

London:  Printed,  and  sold  at  St.John’s  Gate;  by  P.  Jefferies  in  Ludg  ate- street, 
Mrs.  Nutt,  Mrs.  Charlton,  Mrs.  Cook  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  Mr.  Batley  in  Rater- 
Noster  Row,  Mrs.  Midwinter  in  St.  Raul’s  Church-  Yard,  A.  Chapman  in  Rail-Mail, 
Mrs.  Dodd,  Mr.  Bickerton  without  Temple-Bar,  Mr.  Crickley  at  Charing- Cross,  Mr. 
Stagg  and  Mr.  King  in  Westminster -Ilall,  Mr.  Williamson  in  Holhourn,  Mr.  Montague 
in  Great  Queen  Street,  S.  Harding  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and  all  unprejudic’d  Book- 
sellers in  Town  and  Country.  (July,  1732.) 

Cave’s  principal  country  agents  were  R.  Raikes  at  Gloucester,  W.  Thomp- 
son at  Stamford,  and  J.  Abree  at  Canterbury  h old  and  substantial  friends, 
with  whom  he  had  corresponded  as  a Post-office  clerk. 

When  the  experience  of  a whole  year  had  confirmed  the  success  of  the 
Magazine,  and  it  was  now  proceeding  triumphantly  through  its  second 
Spring,  some  of  the  booksellers,  finding  that  their  private  arts  in  discourag- 
ing its  sale  were  futile,  formed  the  resolution  to  oppose  it  by  a similar  publi- 
cation of  their  own.  They  could  scarcely  have  been  blamed  for  doing  this, 
had  they  proceeded  in  an  open  and  straightforward  course,  particularly  as 
some  of  them  .owned  shares  in  the  decimated  newspapers  ; but,  to  their 
discredit,  they  endeavoured  rather  to  supplant  than  to  outvie  the  compila- 
tion of  Sylvanus  Urban.  They  closely  followed  his  model,  and  even  parodied 
his  title,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  passing  their  publication  off  to  careless 
customers  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Cave’s.  As  his  book  was  intituled  The  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,  or  Monthly  Intelligencer^,  containing  more  in  quan- 
tity, and  greater  variety,  than  any  Booh  of  the  kind  and  price ; so  the  in- 
tended substitute  was  called  The  London  Magazine,  or  Gentleman' s 
Monthly  Intelligencer,  containing  greater  variety,  and  more  in  quantity,  than 
any  monthly  Booh  of  the  same  price.  Sylvanus  Urban’s  motto,  e pluri- 
Bus  UNUM,  they  counterbalanced  by  multum  in  parvo.  They  even  thought 
it  desirable  that  their  book  should  appear  to  be  printed  in  ^t.  John's  Street, 
as  ours  was  at  St.  John’s  Gate ; though  Mr.  Charles  Ackers,  whom  they 
employed,  did  not  work  in  that  street,  but  in  Swan  Alley.  Their  own 
names,  as  set  forth  on  the  title-page  of  their  first  volume,  (and  they  con- 
tinued the  same  many  years  after,)  were — J.  Wilford,  behind  the  Chapter- 
House  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard ; T.  Cox,  at  the  Lamb,  under  the  Royal 
Exchange ; J.  Clarke,  at  the  Golden  Ball,  in  Duck-lane  ; and  T.  Astley,  at 
the  Rose,  over  against  the  North  .Door  of  St.  Paul’s. 

^ The  stamp  being  then  only  one  halfpenny,  this  estimate  presumes  a diminution  of 
nearly  fifty  thousand  papers  a-month. 

‘ Aprd,  1732,  p.  684. 

^ Cave’s  first  number  was  called  “or.  Trader^ s Monthly  Intelligencer.”  He  soon 
dropped  the  word  Trader’s,  and  in  Feb.  1732,  he  omitted  the  List  of  Fairs  and  Obser- 
vations on  Gardening  that  had  been  part  of  his  original  design,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  a larger  account  of  the  essays  and  controversies  in  the  papers. 
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The  first  number  of  the  London  Magazine  is  for  April,  1732,  being  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  May  in  that  year,  when  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine had  arrived  at  its  sixteenth  number.  Such  a time  was  more  favour- 
able for  the  substitution  of  the  imitation  upon  an  unwary  subscriber  than 
the  beginning  of  the  year  would  have  been : but  whilst  Cave’s  opponents 
adopted  this  insidious  policy,  he  wisely  judged  that  his  best  defence  would 
rest  in  inviting  the  public  to  a fair  comparison  of  the  two  compilations. 
He  consequently  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  intruder  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  at  the  end  of  the  register  of  new  books  given  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  for  May,  1732: — 


34.  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  or 
Monthly  Intelligencer,  Numb.  XVI.,  for 
April,  1732. 

Printed  at  St.  John’s  Gate. 


35.  The  London  Magazine,  or  Gentle- 
mails  Monthly  Intelligencer, 

For  April,  1732. 

Printed  in  St.  John’s  Street, 


Note. — A fair  Comparison  has  been  made  between  these  two  Books,  and  the  London 
is  found  to  have  several  false,  imperfect,  and  trifling  Articles,  and  also  to  be  defective, 
where  it  pretends  to  be  genuine,  as  appears  in  a Paper  call’d  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
defended. 


This  “ Eegister  of  Books”  was  a supplemental  half-sheet  added  to  my 
Magazine  at  this  period,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  London  Magazine 
in  that  respect^;  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  booksellers  set  on  foot 
the  London  Magazine,  they  ceased  from  proceeding  with  their  Monthly 
Chronicle  of  new  books  already  mentioned.  During  1732  our  Register  of 
Books  was  paged  distinctly  from  the  body  of  the  Magazine  ; but  it  was 
gradually  compressed  into  a smaller  compass,  and  included  in  the  Magazine 
itself,  as  indeed  a more  summary  list  had  been  from  the  first. 

The  London  Magazine  was  conducted  for  some  years  by  Mr.  Isaac  Kim- 
ber,  a dissenting  minister™.  Though  it  did  not  ruin  the  Gentleman’s, 
it  proved  in  itself  a successful  speculation  ; and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  remarked, 
it  obtained  a considerable  circulation,  though  not  equal  to  our  own.  In 
Jan.  1736,  its  conductors  had  the  good  taste  to  drop  their  second  title,  of 
“Gentleman’s  Monthly  Intelligencer f and  to  take  instead  that  oi Monthly 
Chronologer.  The  vigour  and  accuracy  with  wdiich  the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates were  reported  in  its  pages,  by  Gordon,  I have  already  acknowledged. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  was  embellished  with  very  good  engravings ; and 
it  was  continued  upon  a respectable  footing  for  more  than  fifty  years,  being 
finally  relinquished  in  1783.  The  same  title  has  been  revived  more  than 
once  in  later  times,  but  with  less  success. 

When  the  two  monthly  magazines  were  still  in  mortal  combat,  each 
hoping  to  remain  the  sole  lord  of  the  field, — both  being  “ beautifully 


1 In  the  following  announcement  Cave  paid  the  booksellers  in  their  owm  coin : — 
“ 16.  The  Monthly  Chronicle  for  March,  1732.  Printed  for  J.  Wilford,  J.  Clarke,  and 
T.  Astley.  This  being  now  discontinued,  the  Gentleman’s  jSIagazine  will  serve  in  its 
room,  this  Register  of  Books  heinsr  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  that.” — Register 
of  Books,  p.  2. 

“ Isaac  Kimber,  born  in  1692,  was  a preacher  at  Pinners’  Hall  and  other  places  in 
London.  He  was  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  from  Jan.  1728  to  May,  1732,  and 
therefore  may  have  quitted  that  post  on  purpose  to  undertake  the  London  Magazine. 
His  biography  states  of  him,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  ‘‘was  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  his  Arm  friend  Mr.  Charles  Ackers,  an  eminent  printer  in  London  j”  which 
Mr.  Ackers  was  the  printer  of  the  London  Magazine.  Mr.  Kimber  died  in  1758,  and 
his  Life  is  prefixed  to  a volume  of  his  Sermons ; but  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
reason  for  not  mentioning  therein  the  London  Magazine  by  name.  Isaac  Kimber  was 
father  of  Edward,  whose  name  is  better  known  from  his  Peerages  and  Baronetage,  and 
who  was  the  author  of  a History  of  England  in  ten  volumes,  octavo. 
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printed  on  a fine  Dutch  paper,”  the  London  Magazine  “ stitch’d  in  White 
covers,”  and  the  Gentleman’s  panoplied  in  Blue, — two  attempts  were 
made  to  carry  out  the  same  plan  in  a weekly  publication.  The  first  was 
The  WeeTcly  Magazine,  of  which  the  historian  of  the  Society  of  Grub- 
street  says,  alluding  to  the  word  magazine  in  its  military  sense,  that  it 
“was  begun  to  be  erected  in  November,  1732,  but  was  soon  blown  up, 
like  white  powder,  without  making  any  noise.”  The  other  appeared  about 
three  months  after,  under  a different  name,  though  a work  of  the  same 
nature.  It  was  called  The  Lee,  “ with  the  greatest  impropriety  imagin- 
able,” remarked  the  same  writer,  as  “the  compilers  of  a magazine  live, 
like  drones^  upon  the  pillaged  labours  of  the  ingenious  and  industrious.” 
However  that  might  be,  the  introduction  to  the  work,  which  is  well 
written,  sketches  the  design  of  a magazine,  very  much  after  my  own 
model,  exceedingly  complete  and  well-conceived  in  all  its  parts,  but  of 
which  the  execution  came  miserably  short.  The  author,  Eustace  Budgell, 
was  a man  of  genius  rather  than  perseverance,  and  was  unable  to  engage 
adequate  assistance  to  carry  out  all  the  features  of  his  plan.  Though  once 
the  associate  of  Addison  in  the  production  of  the  Spectator^,  he  was 
latterly  more  notorious  for  his  connection  with  Tindal  and  the  infidels  of 
that  day  ; and  he  closed  his  unhappy  career  in  1736,  by  drowning  himself 
in  the  Thames.  The  Bee  had  ceased  its  humming  in  the  summer  of  1735  ; 
after  which  its  sign  of  the  Beehive,  which  had  hung  “ over-against  Saint 
Clement’s  Church  in  the  Strand,”  was  long  in  vain  exposed  to  sale  at  a 
broker’s  in  Holborn®. 

The  Bee  was  printed  in  the  form  of  an  octavo  pamphlet,  consisting  of 
three  sheets  or  more ; and  its  price,  like  the  magazines,  was  sixpence.  In 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  its  contents,  it  was,  however,  much  dearer  than 
they,  and  its  weekly  recurrence  of  course  increased  its  charge  fourfold. 
After  it  had  proceeded  to  the  extent  of  ten  numbers,  its  progress  was 
for  a time  arrested  by  a notice  from  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  that 
each  sheet  of  which  it  consisted  was  liable  to  the  duty  of  one  penny.  The 
publishers  were  alarmed,  and  refused  to  proceed  ; but  Budgell,  making 
other  arrangements,  determined  to  persevere,  and  in  all  his  subsequent 
advertisements  he  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  this  occurrence,  as  if 
it  had  been  a personal  attack  upon  himself  from  a political  enemy,  and  a 
gross  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  But  the  unfortunate  man 
obtained  very  partial  credit.  And  the  Commissioners  did  not  insist  upon 
the  stamp,  the  Bee  paying  only  the  pamphlet-duty  of  two  shillings  per  sheet 
of  letterpress,  as  the  magazines  did  at  that  time,  and  not  the  halfpenny 
for  every  impression,  which  was  exacted  from  the  newspapers.  At  a later 
period,  and  until  the  comparatively  recent  abolition  of  the  stamp-duty  upon 
newspapers,  (except  as  an  equivalent  for  postage,)  it  was  deemed  to  be  the 
law,  that  no  periodical  containing  news  could  be  published  at  a shorter  in- 
terval than  a month  without  becoming  subject  to  the  newspaper-stamp. 

The  fate  of  these  two  weekly  magazines  did  not  for  some  time  encourage 
any  further  speculation  in  that  form ; but  the  success  of  the  two  monthly 
ones  tempted  many  persons  to  increase  their  number.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Ladies"  Magazine,  which  was  at  once’  made  as  large  as  the  two 
others  together,  and  priced  at  a shilling  instead  of  sixpence?  : — 

" Budgell’s  papers  in  the  Spectator  are  those  signed  X. 

° Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Grub-street,  p.  xx. 

P I am  not  now  able  to  find  any  copy  of  this  first  Lady’s  or  Ladies’  Magazine.  The 
library  of  the  British  Museum  is  still  very  imperfect  in  the  periodical  productions  of 
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“ In  this  (the  Grub-street  historians  had  heard)  two  of  the  London  Magaziners 
joined  underhand ; hut,  the  design  not  succeeding,  they  had  so  much  dexterity  in  their 
management,  as  to  make  their  co-partners  in  the  Lottdon  contribute  to  the  reparation 
of  their  losses  by  the  Ladies,  under  pretence  of  ingaging  the  proprietors  thereof  to  lay 
it  down.” 

I have  before  mentioned,  that  when  the  GE2fTLEMA:s'’s  Magazi^"E  was 
first  established,  the  number  for  each  month  was  not  published  until  after 
some  days  of  the  following  month  had  elapsed.  During  our  rivalry  with 
the  London  Magazine,  every  possible  efi'ort  was  made  to  obviate  this  delay, 
and,  indeed,  to  win  the  race  in  respect  to  time.  It  soon  became  the  prac- 
tice to  have  the  magazines  ready  for  the  first  day  of  the  month ; but  they 
were  still,  and  for  many  years  after,  named  after  the  month  that  was 
past.  In  1736  Mr.  Cave  was  annoyed  by  another  interloper,  put  forward 
by  a discarded  servant,  who  not  only  had  the  presumption  to  advertise  a 
fictitious  Gentleman's  Magazine,  but,  in  order  to  substitute  his  fabrication 
more  efi’ectually,  announced  that  the  number  for  March  would  be  ready  on 
the  25th  of  that  month,  which  was  a week  before  the  regular  period  of 
publication.  His  advertisement,  in  the  Weekly  Miscellany  of  the  20th  of 
March,  was  as  follows  : — 

Thursday,  March  25,  will  he  Publish’d,  Price  Six  Pence,  adorned  with  a curious  Cut 
^Merlin’^  Cave,  and  printed  in  a fine  legible  Character, 

The  Gextlemax’s  ISJagazijte  : 

AND 

MONTHLY  OEACLE. 

For  March  1736. 

Containing  more  in  Quantity  by  Eight  Pages,  and  greater  Variety  than  any  thing  of 
the  Kind ; particularly,  I.  The  Solution  of  several  curious  Questions : And,  II.  A Chrono- 
logy for  March : Also,  a Proposal  of  several  Prizes  to  be  contended  for : A Critique  on 
the  7th  Poem  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  Extraordinary,  which  gained  the  501.; 
Merlin  to  Sylvanus  Urban  on  his  Impartiality,  and  on  his  Management  in  the  Decision 
of  his  Poetical  Prizes,  &c. 

By  Meelin  the  Second,  the  same  Hand  that  first  rais’d,  and  for  near  five  Years 
compiled  and  conducted  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Intelligencer. 

Printed  by  J.  Ilive  at  Aldersgate,  and  Sold  by  the  Booksellers  in  Town  and 
Country ; by  whom  may  be  had  any  former  Month. 

Mr.  Cave  met  this  attack  by  a counter- statement,  which  appeared  in  the 
next  number  of  the  same  paper  ; — 

April  1.  will  be  publish’ d as  usual  from  St.  John’s  Gate,  price  6d. 

(Neatly  printed  on  a fine  Paper,  and  stitcht  in  blue  Covers) 

The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  March  1736,  Containing  a Variety  of  original 
Poems,  Letters,  and  learned  Dissertations : Together  with  the  History  and  Disputes  of 
the  Alonth,  &c.,  &c.  By  Sylvanus  Ueban,  Gent.,  whose  Plan  to  entertain  the  Pub- 
lick,  and  successful  Endeavours  in  executing  the  same,  have  occasioned  twelve  several 
Imitations  of  it  since  the  Year  1731. 

Intldus  alterius  rebus  macrescit  opimis. 

London,  Prmted  by  Edwaed  Cave,  at  St.  John’s  Gate,  for  the  Author ; and  sold 
by  the  Booksellers. 

VTiere  may  be  had  compleat  Setts,  or  any  former  Month,  from  Jan.  1731.  Also, 

The  Gentleman’s  ISIagazine  Exteaoedinaey,  containing  the  Poems  for  the  Fiety 
Pounds  (and  other  inferior  Prizes)  which  were  paid  the  1st  of  March,  according  to  the 
Decision  of  the  Judges,  and  even  the  Opinion  of  most  of  the  Candidates  themselves. 

I believe  the  imposture  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  Monthly 
Oracle  was  continued  for  several  months,  but  for  how  long  I do  not  now 

the  last  century,  and  does  not  contain  any  trace  of  this,  or  several  other  works  that  I 
have  occasion  to  name. 

1 
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recollect,  and  probably  no  series  ^ has  been  preserved,  even  if  any  single 
numbers  have  escaped. 

I had  almost  forgotten  to  state  that  there  was  an  earlier  attempt  of  the 
like  character  made  by  a printer  named  Rayner,  who  set  out  a Grub-street 
Gentleman' s Magazine'^  in  or  before  1735. 

Among  our  other  early  but  ephemeral  rivals,  whose  very  existence  it  is 
now  difficult  to  trace,  were  The  Universal  Magazine,  The  General  Maga- 
zine, The  Oxford  Magazine,  The  Distillers’  Magazine,  The  Country 
Magazine,  The  Manchester  Magazine,  The  Leeds  Magazine,  and  The 
Dublin  Magazine^. 

The  booksellers  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  took  the  liberty  to  reprint  the 
London  Magazines^,  as  those  of  America  have  done  in  more  recent  times. 
In  the  Preface  to  the  London  Magazine  for  1741,  it  is  asserted  that  “be- 
sides the  many  thousands  sold  in  England  and  the  Plantations,  the  London 
Magazine  is  now  reprinted  both  at  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  which  is  an 
honour  no  other  Magazine  has  ever  yet  met  with  but  at  the  very  same 
time  it  was  the  boast  of  Sylvanus  Urban  that — 

‘‘  The  Gentleman’s  MaQ-azine  is  read  as  far  as  the  JEnglish  Language  extends,  and 
toe  see  it  reprinted  from  several  Presses  in  Great  Britahi,  Ireland,  and  the  Plantations  P 
(Preface  to  1741.) 

In  January,  1739,  the  Edinburgh  booksellers  (Sands,  Brymer,  Murray, 
and  Cochran,)  started  The  Scots  Magazine.  The  preface  to  the  first 
volume,  which  was  written  with  much  candour,  attributed  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  to  “the  industry  and 
influence^  of  the  proprietor,  the  variety  of  which  it  consisted,  and  the 
unusual  quantity  it  contained,”  in  comparison  with  previous  attempts  of  the 
same  character.  It  added  that, — 

“ The  kind  reception  which  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  met  with,  quickly  pro- 
duced a rival  i and  as  it  is  much  easier  to  improve  the  plan  of  another,  than  to  form  one, 

‘1  I find  from  advertisements  that  No.  XVI.,  April  1,  1737,  was  “Printed  by  J. Hive 
at  Aldersgate  Street,  for  James  Hodges,  at  the  Looking-Glass  on  London  Bridget’ 
Also,  No.  XX.,  for  the  following  August,  in  which  the  Parliamentary  Debates  were 
copied  from  the  London  Magazine  for  July. 

’■  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  v.  p.  iv. 

® All  these  are  mentioned  in  a note  to  the  Preface  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  1738.  Some  of  the  same  titles  were  resumed  by  fresh  undertakings  at  subsequent 
dates.  The  Universal  Magazine,  published  by  John  Hinton,  in  Paternoster-row, 
which  ran  a long  career,  made  its  first  appearance  in  January,  1747.  A new  Oxford 
Magazine  was  started  in  July,  1768.  “ The  Country  Magazine  ; or.  Gentleman’s  and 

Lady’s  Pocket  Companion,”  of  which  No.  I.  was  published  on  the  1st  of  April,  1736, 
was  peculiarly  devoted  to  cookery  and  domestic  matters,  as  appears  by  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  year  1737.  It  was  printed  by  James  Read,  Whitefryers,  the  printer  of 
Bead’s  Weekly  Journal.  The  Toion  and  Country  Magazine,  which  was  subsequently 
successful  for  many  years,  commenced  in  January,  1769. 

‘ In  the  British  fciseum  (Tracts  on  Ireland,  979,)  I find  a single  copy  of  a conjoint 
Gentleman’ s and  London  Magazine  for  June,  1760,  This  was,  in  fact,  not  a reprint 
of  eithei',  but  in  reality  a new  rifacciamento,  made  up  at  Dublin  from  the  materials 
furnish*  d by  the  English  Magazines,  with  the  additions  of  an  historical  “ Chroncloger 
for  Ireland,”  and  three  plates  of  its  own,  viz.,  1,  a plan  of  Carrickfergns ; 2,  a portrrdt 
of  Handel;  3,  a new  bathing  machine.  It  is  a remarkable  instance  of  servile  imitation, 
and  of  the  adaptation  of  a borrowed  title  where  a new  one  would  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate. It  was  printed  for  John  Exshaw,  at  the  Bible  in  Dame-street,  and  sold  for 
“a  British  Six -pence  each  Month.” 

" “ As  to  influence,  none  was  or  could  be  used,  nor  was  any  intended.  The  author 
desired  to  be  secret,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  his  name  was  the  more  divulged  by  his 
enemies.” — Remark  by  Cave  himself  on  the  above  passage,  in  the  Gentleman’s  IMaga- 
ziNE,  Preface  to  vol.  XXII. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLVII. 
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the  London  Magazine  appear’d  with  some  advantage;  And,  had  not  the  managers  of 
that  work  discover’d  so  much  prejudice  against  the  Gentleman  to  whom  they  owed  iis 
existence,  it  would  probably  have  had  superior  success.  But,  as  it  is,  they  are  both 
enabled  to  appear  with  far  more  advantage  than  any  works  of  the  same  kind  which 
preceded  them.” 

It  is  then  alleged  that  the  Scots  Magazine  had  been  started  because  the 
demand  of  the  London  Magazines  was  “ considerable  in  this  kingdom,” 
and  ‘^our  distance  from  the  place  of  their  publication  rendered  their  con- 
tents stale  before  they  came  to  hand.”  This  Scots  Magazine  had  a long 
career.  It  continued  down  to  July,  1817,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  the 
^Edinburgh  Magazine. 

The  year  1750  was  particularly  productive  of  new  but  very  ephemeral 
periodicals  : among  which  were  The  Polite  and  General  Entertainer.,  by 
Mercurius  Dubliniensis,  (which  did  not  arrive  at  a second  number)  ; The 
Kapelion,  or  Poetical  Ordinary,  (which  soon  expired) ; The  Magazine  of 
Magazines ; The  Grand  Magazine^  (both  of  which  barely  survived  the 
year)  ; and  The  Living  World.,  (which  died  at  Number  III.).  There  was 
also  The  Travellers  Magazine  in  being  during  part  of  that  year.  The 
memory  of  these  butterflies  was  placed  on  record  in  our  preface  for  1750  ; 
and  in  1751  this  literary  bill  of  mortality  grew  to  still  longer  dimen- 
sions : — 

“ The  Magazine  of  Magazines,  the  Grand  Magazine,  the  Theological  Magazine,  the 
Quaker’s  Magazine,  the  Rogal  Magazine,  the  British  Magazine,  the  Lady’s  Magazine, 
the  Prisoner's  Magazine,  and  the  Student,  are  since  dead,  most  of  them  boasting  of  their 
increasing  vigour,  and  the  favour  of  the  public,  till  their  spirits  were  quite  exhausted, 
and  their  bodies  consigned  to  the  trunkmakers.  Of  those  that  survive,  it  is  expected 
that,  if  they  climb  May  hill,  they  will  scarce  get  over  the  Pall  of  the  leaf.  The  poor 
Old  Woman  has  already  had  several  faintmg  fits,  from  which  she  has  with  difficulty 
recovered.” 

The  Old  Woman,  sure  enough,  soon  hobbled  to  her  grave,  for  the  next 
year  records  her  decease. 

In  some  cases,  at  this  early  period  (as  occasionally  since),  the  title 
“ Magazine”  was  taken  for  books  which  were  not  properly  of  the  Magazine 
class.  One  instance  was  The  Magazine  of  Architecture,  Perspective,  and 
Sculpture,  by  Edward  Oakley,  architect,  living  at  the  Three  Doves,  in 
Brewer-street,  Golden-square  ; which  was  published  in  monthly  numbers, 
but  completed  in  a series  of  sixteen,  1737,  8vo. 

In  1735,  The  Literary  Magazine  was  the  title  adopted  for  a review,  or 
new  “ History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned  of  which  Ephraim  Chambers 
was  editor.  The  title  was  continued  during  two  years,  after  which  the 
same  (or  a similar)  work  went  on  without  it.  The  Literary  Magazine,  to 
which  Dr.  Johnson  subsequently  contributed,  was  set  on  foot  (after  the 
death  of  Edward  Cave)  in  May,  1756.  It  lasted  little  more  than  two  years, 
and  was  immediately  succeeded,  in  August  1758,  by  another  Grand  Maga- 
zine, published  by  T.  Kinnersley^. 

I shall  not  pursue  this  subject  further,  at  least  for  the  present.  To 
enumerate  the  whole  race  of  my  descendants  and  namesakes  would  indeed, 
in  a bare  list,  occupy  many  pages,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  of  them,  ‘Gheir 
name  is  Legion.”  I have  now  mentioned  the  principal  of  those  which 
arose  during  Mr.  Cave’s  lifetime ; and  I propose  to  return,  in  my  next 
paper,  to  our  own  internal  afl’airs,  and  to  some  personal  anecdotes  of  my 
honoured  parent,  who  left  me  to  struggle  with  the  world  alone  when  I had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  tw^enty- three. 


Nichols’s  Lit.  Anec.,  viii.  497. 
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The  publication  of  this  magnificent  volume  must  be  considered  an  event 
in  the  archaeological  world.  Few  towns  in  England,  or  in  any  other 
country,  can  boast  of  so  complete  a record  of  its  history  and  antiquities,  and 
everything  else  relating  to  it.  The  fact  also  that  it  owes  its  existence  in 
part  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  in 
Massachusetts,  adds  considerably  to  its  importance.  The  Americans,  having 
no  medieval  antiquities  in  their  own  country,  seem  to  feel  only  the  more 
keen  and  lively  interest  in  those  of  the  mother-country,  more  especially 
those  with  which  their  own  ancestors  are  in  any  way  connected.  It  is  an 
instinctive  feeling  of  human  nature  to  love  to  have  an  ancestry  to  look  back 
upon,  as  well  as  a future  destiny  to  look  forward  to.  The  author  of  this 
elaborate  work  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  gratify  his  friends  and  connec- 
tions at  the  same  time  that  he  satisfies  his  own  taste  and  ambition.  The 
work  is  every  way  creditable  to  him,  and  few  have  been  enabled  to  shew  so 
good  a result  of  the  labour  of  a long  life  ; — a labour  of  love  it  must  have 
been,  for  no  mercenary  spirit  could  have  collected  such  a mass  of  materials, 
nor  have  received  the  assistance  of  so  many  friends  : — 


“ The  author  began  to  collect  materials 
for  the  ‘ History  of  Boston’  in  1804,  and 
his  intention  to  prepare  such  a work  for 
publication  was  announced  in  1807.  He 
was  fnlly  aware  that  he  was  entering  upon 
untrodden  ground  ; but  he  also  felt  that  it 
was  a field  which  ought  to  he  traversed 
and  explored — that  it  was  a rich  soil,  and, 
if  properly  and  diligently  cultivated,  would 
yield  a valuable  and  exuberant  harvest. 
He  industriously  continued  his  labour  of 
collecting  and  arranging  until  1819,  ndien, 
by  his  removal  to  the  United  States,  this 
work  was  interrupted,  and  there  did  not 
appear  any  probability  that  he  would  be, 
at  any  future  period,  able  to  resume  it. 
The  materials  which  he  had  collected  were 
therefore  arranged  for  the  press,  and  pub- 
lished in  1 820,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Collec- 
tions for  a Topographical  and  Historical 
Account  of  Boston,  and  the  Hundred  of 
Skirbeck,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln.’  When 


the  author  finally  returned  to  England  in 
1846,  he  found  that  the  ‘Collections’  had 
been  favourably  received  by  the  public, 
and  that  copies  of  the  work  were  scarce 
and  difficult  to  be  procured.  He  was  soli- 
cited to  prepare  a new,  enlarged,  and  cor- 
rected edition;  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  work,  although  quite  aware 
of  the  labour  which  it  woidd  involve.  In- 
deed, he  never  lost  sight  of  his  original 
intention,  but  had,  during  a residence  of 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century  in  the 
United  States,  carefully  collected  all  the 
information  which  he  there  met  with  re- 
lative to  his  native  district ; but  he  knew 
that  much  remained  to  be  done  before  he 
could  complete  such  a ‘ History  of  Boston’ 
as  he  was  ambitious  to  produce.  The 
author  continued  his  labours  until  1851, 
and  from  that  time  he  has  almost  inces- 
santly applied  himself  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  object.” — (p.  vi.) 


Such  a list  of  friends  and  coadjutors  as  here  follows,  it  has  rarely  been 
our  lot  to  read;  and  the  author  records  their  names  with  evident  satisfaction. 
Some  of  them  are  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  : — 


“To  these  and  other  gentlemen,  who 
liberally  and  kindly  forwarded  to  the  au- 
thor many  valuable  books,  which  have  been 
of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  compiling 
the  too  brief  account  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers, and  other  e;irly  emigrants  from 
Boston  and  its  neighbourhood,  he  feels 
under  the  greatest  obligations.  The  kind- 


ness which  he  has  experienced  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  others  which  he  can  only 
allude  to,  and  not  express,  is  an  additional 
corroboration,  were  any  necessary,  of  the 
unity  of  feeling  and  purpose  which  exists 
between  the  respective  people  of  Old 
and  New  England.  Esto  perpetua  !” — ■ 

(p.  X.) 


• “ The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  By  Pishey  Thompson. 
Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  Engravuigs.”  (Boston : John  Noble,  jun.  Royal  8vo., 
and  large  paper,  folio.  812  pp.) 
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The  former  edition  of  the  work,  published  in  1820,  was  duly  noticed  in 
our  pages  at  the  time ; but  it  is  so  much  enlarged  and  improved  in  every 
way,  that  it  may  fairly  be  considered  as  a new  work  : and  it  is  evidently  so 
considered  on  the  spot,  by  those  most  conversant  with  the  subject,  since  we 
learn  that  the  Town-Council  of  Boston  have  had  a large-paper  copy  hand- 
somely bound  in  morocco  for  presentatation  to  the  town  library  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  with  a suitable  inscription  outside,  and  a letter  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  council,  to  accompany  it. 

The  first  division  relates  to  the  early  history,  chiefly  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  with  an  account  of  their  roads,  their  works  of  drainage,  and  such 
other  particulars  as  can  be  gleaned  from  existing  remains,  or  other  sources ; 
but  these  are  very  scanty,  and  differ  little  from  the  history  of  the  same 
period  and  people  in  other  places. 

The  second  division  relates  to  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes. 
For  this  period  also  there  is  no  specific  history. 

The  third  division  relates  to  the  middle  ages,  beginning  with  the  Norman 
Conquest ; and  here  the  separate  history  of  Boston  really  begins.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fen  country  resisted  the  Normans 
successfully  for  several  years  : — 

“ But  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  not  the  only 
portion  of  the  Fens  winch  resisted  the 
army  of  the  Conqueror,  The  more  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Boston  furnished 
some  brave  men,  who  successfully  opposed 
the  invaders ; we  find  it  recorded  that, — 

“ ‘ The  country  of  Holland  being,  at  the 
Conquest,  very  strong  by  abundance  of 
water : the  Hollands,  the  Welles,  and  the 
Lords  of  Kyme,  being  confederate  toge- 
ther (as  by  old  men,  from  man  to  man,  I 
have  been  credibly  reported),  kept  out  the 
Conqueror  by  force,  till  at  length  he  had 
it  by  composition  and  agreement,  that  they 
should  keep  their  lands  still;  and  so  the 
grant  to  the  Hollande’s  at  that  time  from 
the  Conqueror  passed  in  this  sorte,  ‘ Xotis- 
cat  omnibus  Anglis,  Francis,  et  Alienige- 
nis,  nos  Willum : Begem  redidisse  Eadul- 
pho  Milite  de  Holand  totum  dominium 
suum  de  Esteveniuge,  tarn  liber e,  honori- 
fice,  cjuiete  et  in  pace,  sicut  aliqui  alio  de 
Baronibus  nostris  de  nobis  tenent,  teste, 

&c.’ 

“ These  estates  of  the  Hollands,  the 
Wells,  and  the  Kyme«,  were  probably  held 
by  what  was  then  known  as  allodial  te- 
nure, which  signified  an  hereditary  and 
perpetual  estate,  fi’ee,  and  in  the  power  of 
the  possessor  to  dispose  of  by  gift  or  sale, 
but  subject  to  the  common  and  constant 
tax  of  hidage.  The  king  was,  on  the 
death  of  an  allodial  tenant,  entitled  to 
relief, 

“The  fiunilies  of  Holland  and  Kyme 
were  for  a long  lime  closely  connected  with 
this  neighbourhood.” — (p.  3 k) 

“ We  do  not  find  anything  upon  record 
relating  to  Boston  until  1171  (17  Henry 
II.),  when  the  town  was  the  property  of 


Conan,  Earl  of  Eichmond.  He  died  in 
this  year,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  under  the  title  of  the  ‘ Honor  of 
Conan.’  The  king  retained  it  a consider- 
able time,  since  Ealph  de  Glanville,  in  the 
21st  and  29th  of  that  reign,  accounted 
under  that  title  at  the  Exchequer  for  the 
farm  of  the  town.  The  town,  at  least  so 
much  as  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
continued  to  be  held  by  the  Crown  until 
the  25th  Henry  III.  (1241),  and  the  pro- 
fits thereof  were,  from  time  to  time,  an- 
swered for  at  the  Exchequer,  either  by  the 
king’s  receiver  or  farmer,  or  by  the  men 
of  the  town.” — (p.  36.) 

“ The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carried  on  at  Boston 
to  a considerable  extent  during  the  twelfth 
century,  for  Hoveden  says : ‘ Hugh  Bar- 
dolf,  and  certain  others  of  the  king’s  justi- 
ciaries, came  to  St.  Botulph’s,  a.d.  1201,  to 
seize  certain  cloths  which  were  not  accord- 
ing to  the  statute — “ two  ells  wide  between 
the  lists;”  but  instead  of  taking  them  in  the 
king’s  name,  the  merchants  persuaded  the 
justiciaries  to  leave  them  for  a sum  of  mo- 
ney, to  the  damage  of  many.’  The  dealers 
in  cloth  in  those  days  appear  to  have  been 
sharp  traders ; for  in  the  year  1198  a sta- 
tute was  issued  ordering  ‘that  dyed  cloths 
should  be  of  equal  quality  throughout,  and 
that  the  merchants  who  sold  such  goods 
should  not  hang  up  red  or  black  cloths  at 
their  windows,  nor  darken  them  by  pent- 
houses, to  prevent  any  from  having  a good 
light  in  buying  tbeir  cloths.’  Two  peculiar 
kinds  of  cloth  are  mentioned  about  this 
time — ‘russets  and  halberjects  or  hauber- 
jets.’  The  first  was  an  inferior  kmd  of 
cloth  often  spun  by  rustics,  and  dyed  by 
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them  with  hark  of  a dull  redrlish  hue  ; the 
latter  was  a coarse  and  thick  mixed  cloth 
of  various  colours,  sometimes  used  for  the 
habits  of  monks.” — (p.  37.) 

“ The  extent  and  importance  of  the 
commerce  of  Boston  at  this  period  are 
manifested  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  year 
1205,  the  sixth  of  the  reign  of  King  John, 
when  William  de  Wrotham  and  others  ac- 
counted for  the  quinzeme  of  merchants, 
which  was  a tax  levied  of  one-fifteenth  part 
of  the  goods  of  merchants,  for  the  use  of 
the  state,  at  the  several  ports  of  England, 
the  amount  paid  by  the  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton was  780^. ; those  of  London  paying 
836Z. ; of  Lynn  651^, ; and  of  Soutlsamp- 
ton  712^.  London  paid  the  largest  sum  of 
any  port  towards  the  tax,  and  Boston  the 
second  in  amount.” — (p.  37.) 

“ In  1 220,  according  to  Stow,  ‘ Ranulph 
Earl  of  Chester,  Lincoln,  and  Richmond, 


“ The  town  of  Boston  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a wall, 
for,  in  1285  (13  Edward  I.),  a grant  was 
made  by  the  king  to  the  bailiffs  and  bur- 
gesses, and  other  good  men  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  of  a toll  in  aid  of  repairing  the 
said  walls,  at  the  instance  of  John  de  Brit- 
tany, Earl  of  Richmond.  This  toll  was 
granted  for  one  year,  and  was  as  follows 
“ ‘ For  every  weight  (256  pounds)  of 
cheese,  fat,  tallow,  and  butter  for  sale,  one 
farthing ; for  every  weight  of  lead  for  sale, 
one  farthing ; for  every  hundredweight  of 
wax  for  sale,  one  halfpenny  ■,  for  every 
hundredweight  of  abuonds  and  rice,  one 
halfpenny ; for  every  hundredweight  of 
pepj)er,  ginger,  white  cinnamon,  incense, 
quicksilver,  vermilion,  and  verdigrease  for 
sale,  one  farthing;  for  every  hundredweight 
of  cummin  seed,  alum,  sugar,  liquorice, 
aniseed,  picony  roots,  or  pimentum,  one 
farthing  ; for  every  hundredweight  of  sul- 
pliur,  potter’s  earth,  bone  of  cuttle-fish, 
rosin  and  copperas,  one  farthing ; for  every 
great  frail  of  raisins  and  figs  for  sale,  one 
farthing;  for  every  hundredweight  of  cloves, 
nutmegs,  mace,  cubebs  seed,  safiron,  and 
silk  for  sale,  one  penny ; for  every  1,000 
yards  of  the  best  grey  cloth  for  sale,  one 
penny ; for  every  1,000  of  Russet  cloth,  one 
farthing ; for  every  hundred  of  rabbits  for 
sale,  one  farthing ; for  every  timber  (40 
skins)  of  fox-skins  for  sale,  one  farthing ; 
for  every  dozen  of  leather  for  sale,  one 
halfpenny ; for  every  dozen  of  whetstones 
for  sale,  one  farthing;  for  every  ton  of 
honey  for  sale,  one  penny ; for  every  tun 
of  wine  for  sale,  one  halfpenny ; for  every 


and  Lord  of  Little  Brittayne,  came  into 
England  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  built  a 
castle  at  Boston.’  This  was,  very  probably, 
merely  a manorial  residence  in  the  town  of 
Boston,- — ^in  fact,  the  original  Hall-Toft 
manor-house.  There  was  as  many  as  1,115 
castles — as  they  were  called— in  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  was  directed 
that  there  should  be  one  in  every  manor, 
such  castle  to  bear  the  name  of  the  manor 
in  which  it  was  erected ; these  castles  were 
therefore  merely  the  manor-houses  of  the 
respective  manorial  lords.  Each  of  these 
manor-houses  contained  a prison.  The 
constables,  or  keepers,  of  these  prisons 
often  treated  their  prisoners  so  cruelly, 
and  made  them  compound  for  their  liberty 
by  such  heavy  fines,  that  at  length,  in  the 
fifth  of  Henry  IV.  (1403),  it  was  enacted 
that  .Tustices  of  the  Peace  should  imprison 
in  the  common  gaols.” — (p.  39.) 

matter  relating  to 
and  this 

sack  of  wool,  one  halfpenny ; for  every 
sieve  of  salt,  one  farthing ; for  every  ton 
of  ashes  and  pitch,  one  farthing ; for  every 
hundred  of  deal  boards,  one  halfpenny ; 
for  every  barrel  of  steel  wire,  one  farthing  ; 
for  every  hundred  of  canvas,  one  farthing ; 
for  every  great  truss  of  cloth,  one  penny ; 
for  every  1,000  stock-fish,  one  penny;  and 
for  all  sorts  of  merchandise  not  enumerated, 
one  farthing  for  every  20.?. -worth.  The 
year  having  been  completed,  the  custom 
to  wholly  cease  and  be  abolished.’ 

“ No  traces  of  this  wall  are  now  visible, 
but  some  evidences  of  its  former  existence 
are,  i)erhaps,  discernible  in  the  present 
names  of  some  of  the  streets — Bargate, 
Wormgate,  &c.”—  (pp.  43,  44.) 

“ A similar  flood  had  occurred  in  the 
year  1236,  ‘on  the  morrow  after  Martin- 
mas;’ another  in  the  year  1254;  and  a 
third  in  1257.  A more  ruinous  affliction, 
however,  than  these  occurred  in  1287,  of 
which  Stow  says,  ‘ A Justis  was  proclaimed 
at  Boston,  in  the  faire  time  in  1 287,  whereof 
one  part  came  in  the  habyte  of  monks,  the 
other  in  sute  of  chanons,  who  had  cove- 
nanted after  the  Justis,  to  spoile  the  faire ; 
for  the  atchieving  of  their  purpose,  they 
fired  the  towne  in  three  places  ; it  is  said 
the  streams  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metal, 
molten,  ranne  into  the  sea.  The  Caiptaine 
of  this  confederacye  was  Robert  Chamber- 
lain, Esquire,  who  was  hanged,  but  woukle 
never  confesse  hys  fellows.’  Leland  says 
this  took  place  in  1 288  : — 

“ ‘ Better  times  (says  Camden)  succeed- 
ing, raised  Botolph’s  town  once  more  out 
of  its  ashes,  and  the  staple  of  wool,  &c. 


Our  limits  compel  us  to  pass  over  much  interesting 
the  drainage  of  the  Fens,  the  various  floods,  and  the  causeways; 
brings  us  to  the  time  of  Edward  I. : — ■ 
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being  settled  here,  brought  in  great  wealth, 
and  invited  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic 
league,  who  estabhshed  here  their  guild,  or 
house.’  ” — (p.  44.) 

‘^Additional  evidence  of  the  great  traffic 
which  was  carried  on  at  the  annual  mart 
or  fair  held  at  Boston,  and  of  the  great 
distance  from  which  people  resorted  to  it 
to  pm’chase  their  annual  supplies  of  both 
necessaries  and  luxuries,  is  afforded  by  a 
knowledge  that  the  Canons  of  Br  dlington 
regulai’ly  attended  this  fair,  from  1290  to 
1325,  to  purchase  wine,  groceries,  cloth,  &c., 
for  their  convent.” — (p.  45.) 

“ The  trade  between  Boston  and  the 
Continent  appeal’s  to  have  been  very  con- 
siderable at  this  time;  for  in  the  year  1336 


a patent  grant  of  protection  w’as  issued  for 
a great  number  of  German  merchants,  and 
fourteen  ships,  coming  to  the  fair  of  St. 
Botolph.” — (p.  53.) 

“ In  1369,  Boston  was  made  a staple 
tovvm  for  wool,  leather,  &c.,  and  would  ne- 
cessarily derive  most  material  advantage 
from  this  measure.  It  had,  before  this 
time,  been  only  the  outport  for  Lincoln ; 
the  staple  for  this  district  having  been 
fixed  there  in  1353.  The  counties  of  Lin- 
cohi,  Xottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby 
petitioned  in  the  year  1376,  that  the  staple 
might  be  removed  back  from  Boston  to 
Lincoln,  but  they  failed  in  accomplLshmg 
their  desire.” — (p.  55.) 


The  fourth  division  contains  some  valuable  information  on  the  obscure 
subject  of  the  Guilds,  both  for  trading  purposes  and  for  religious  and 
charitable  ends.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  this  subject  on  a future 
occasion,  and  may  be  able  to  apply  these  notices : — 


“ Queen  Mary,  in  the  first  year  of  her 
reign  (1554),  endowed  the  coi’poration  with 
the  lands,  &c.  now  called  the  Erection 
Lands,  including  the  possession  of  the  three 
then  lately-dissolved  guilds  of  St.  Mary,  St. 
Peter,  and  >t.  Paul — and  the  Holy  Trinity  ; 
in  order  that  they  might  be  the  better 
able  to  support  the  bridge  and  port  of 
Boston;  both  of  which  appear,  from  the 
words  of  her  grant,  to  ha\  e been  at  that 
time  in  a deplorable  state,  and  causing 
great  charges  in  their  daily  reparauon. 


This  grant  was  also  made  to  the  corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a free  grammar-school  in  the 
town ; and  for  the  finding  of  two  pres- 
byters for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship 
in  the  parish  church,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  four  beadsmen,  ‘to  pray  there 
for  ever,  for  the  good  and  prosperous  state 
of  the  queen  whilst  living,  and  for  her  and 
her  ancestors’  souls  after  her  decease.’  ” — 
(p.  66.) 


The  fifth  division  is  devoted  to  the 

“ It  has  often  been  a subject  of  inquiry, 
both  by  tlm  intelligent  resident  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  stranger  travelling  through 
it, — How  was  the  money  raised  to  build 
the  magnificent  churches  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, so  very  disproportioned  in  their 
size  to  the  population  residing  there  at  the 
time  of  their  erection  ? A respectable 
authority,  after  stating  the  mode  of  raising 
the  funds  to  build  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mag- 
nus at  Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkneys,  in  1138, 
says,—  ^ 

“ ‘ If  it  was  a practice  in  those  ages  for 
the  feudal  lord  to  impart  to  his  vassals  full 
heredi  ary  rights  to  their  lands  in  consi- 
deration of  a payment  which  he  laid  out  in 
pious  uses,  such  as  the  building  of  churches, 
it  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  the  land, 
and  value  of  the  right  ceded  to  the  vassal, 
would  have  more  to  do,  than  the  number 
of  the  inhahitants,  in  determining  the  size 
and  number  of  their  parish  churches  ; and 
it  is  jjrec’sely  in  the  rich  alluvial  lands 
gained  fro  ii  the  rivers  and  fens,  in  which 
the  feudal  lord  had  a title  to  the  new  land 
found  contiguous  to  his  vassal’s  land,  that 
the  most  of  such  parish  churches  as  were 


history  of  St.  Botolph’s  Church  ; — 
evidently  not  erected  with  any  reference 
to  the  population  of  the  parish,  are  found. 
The  land  being  gained  gradually  from  the 
fen  or  marsh,  could  never  have  been  culti- 
vated so  as  to  have  employed  a large  resi- 
dent population.  The  erection  of  so  many 
churches  in  such  a tract  has,  therefore, 
been  probably  connected  with  the  grants 
of  the  land  as  it  was  gained  from  time  to 
time  from  the  water.’ 

“ This  is  an  ingenious  and  not  improba- 
ble mode  of  solving  the  difficulty  in  part. 
But  we  think  one  other  circumstance,  at 
least,  had  a share  in  it. 

“ The  foundation  of  the  present  steeple 
of  Boston  Church  is  said  to  have  been  laid 
in  1309,  although  the  tower  was  not  car- 
ried up  until  a considerable  time  after- 
wards. The  nave  and  aisles,  and  part  of 
the  chancel, — 

“ ‘ Appeal',  from  the  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture, to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.,  a period  dm’ing  which  a 
great  movement  in  the  way  of  church- 
building seems  to  have  taken  place  tlu’ough- 
out  this  district,  as  nearly  every  church  in 
the  neighbourhood  appears  to  have  been. 
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either  wholly  or  in  part,  rebuilt  at  the 
same  time.’ 

“ This  was  during  the  period  when  Bos- 
ton was  one  of  the  ten  shipping  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  principal  one  as  to 
the  extent  of  its  shipments.  At  that  time 
it  had  an  immense  trade  in  wool,  leather, 
hides,  &c. ; and  many  merchants  from 
Calais,  Cologne,  Ostend,  Bruges,  and  other 
continental  towns,  resided  there.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  Hanseatic  League  had  their 
guild  or  house  there  It  is  traditionally 
said  that  the  foundations  of  Boston  steeple 
were  laid  upon  woolsacks,  and  this  is,  pro- 
bably, figuratively  correct ; for  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  those  foundations  would 
have  been  laid,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
woolsacks  which  then  contributed  so  large- 
ly to  the  wealth  of  the  town.  Among  the 
merchants  who  about  that  time  resided 
in  Boston  and  Skirbeck,  were  the  families 
of  Tilney,  Spayne,  Slbsey,  Pescod,  Derby, 
Emery,  Robinson,  Whiting,  and  Dutch- 
feldt.  Merchants  and  other  persons  con- 
nected with  the  trading  guilds  had  their 
residences  in  all  the  villages  in  the  hundred 
of  Skirbeck ; and,  no  doubt,  by  the  libera- 
lity of  these  persons  the  erection  of  the 
other  churches,  as  well  as  that  of  Boston, 
was  materially  assisted.” — (pp.  160, 161.) 

“ The  first  stone  of  the  steeple  was  laid 
in  1309,  and  Stukeley  gives  the  following 
particulars  of  the  ceremony 

“ ‘ Anno  1309,  iu  the  3d.  yeare  of  King 
Edward  ye.  2d.  the  foundation  of  Boston 
steeple,  on  the  next  Munday  after  Palm 
Sunday  in  that  yeare,  was  begun  to  be 
digged  by  many  miners,  and  so  continued 
till  Midsummer  following ; at  which  time 
they  were  deeper  than  the  haven  by  5 foot, 
and  they  found  a bed  of  stone  upon  a spring 
of  sand,  and  that  laid  upon  a bed  of  clay, 
the  thickness  of  which  could  not  be  known. 
Then  upon  the  Munday  next  after  the  feast 
of  St.  John  Baptist  was  laid  the  fii’st  stone 
by  Dame  Margery  Tilney,  and  thereon 
laid  shee  five  pound  sterling:  Sr.  John 
Truesdale,  then  parson  of  Boston,  gave 
also  5Z. ; and  Richard  Stephenson,  a mer- 
chant in  Boston,  5Z,  more.  These  were 
all  ye.  great  guifts  at  that  time.’  ” — 
(p.  162.) 

“ In  1428,  the  King,  on  the  petition  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  granted  a license  to 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mai-y  at  York, 
to  establish  a college  in  the  church  of  St. 
Botolph  at  Boston,  under  the  title  of  the 
College  of  the  Blessed  Mary  and  St.Botolph, 
at  the  town  of  St.  Botolph ; the  same  to  be 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  to  consist  of  one  deacon,  one  pre- 
centor, and  a certain  number  of  prebends 
and  canons,  according  to  his  discretion; 
the  said  college  to  be  endowed  by  the  abbey 


of  St.  Mary,  with  lands  and  tenements  of 
the  annual  value  of  401.  In  1478,  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary  at  York 
granted  the  advovvson  of  the  church  of 
Boston  to  the  king  and  his  heirs  for  ever.” 

-(p.  162.) 

“ There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a cu- 
rious document  entitled,  ‘ The  inventory 
of  all  the  goodes,  jiielles,  plate,  and  orna- 
ments perteynyng  to  y*^  parishe  churche 
of  Boston,  in  the  countie  of  Lyncoln.’  It 
bears  date  l7th  August,  6 Edward  VI. 
(1552),  and  was  taken  by  the  church- 
wardens, by  the  command  of  the  mayor, 
under  the  orders  of  the  king.” — (p.  163.) 

“ In  the  sale  of  the  vestments  and  orna- 
ments are  enumerated — 

‘‘  ‘ An  egle  for  a lectern,’  sold  for  40^. 
‘Two  pelles  to  lay  before  the  altar,  13-?.  4d. 
Sixe  altire  clothes  of  sylke,  sundrie  colours, 
40,?.  One  vestmente  for  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon of  blake  worsted,  with  copes  of  the 
same,  20.?.  A sute  of  red  bawdekyn,  1 3?.  4d. 
A sute  of  blewe  silke  and  a blewe  bawde- 
kyn cope  with  unycorns,  23.?.  4d.  Another 
sute  with  half  mones,  85.  A sute  of  satten 
of  Bruges,  and  two  copes  with  garters,  16s. 
One  sute  of  barred  sylke  with  pellycanes, 
10s.  Two  copes  of  red  velvett  embrodered 
with  egles,  30s.  Three  redde  sylke  vest- 
mentes,  with  moun  and  sterres,  6s.  8d.’ 

“ A number  of  other  vestments,  altar- 
cloths,  hangings  for  lecterns,  ‘ copes  of 
white  bustion,’  &c.,  are  enumerated.” — 
(p.  163) 

“ The  present  plan  of  this  very  beautiful 
building  consists  of  a nave,  witli  north  and 
south  aisles,  a spacious  chancel,  the  great 
west  tower,  a south  porch,  and  a chapel  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  south  aisle.” — 
(p.  175.) 

“ The  south  aisle  contains  five  bays,  the 
porch,  and  the  chapel.  The  windows  are 
of  four  lights  each,  varying  alternately  in 
the  design  of  the  tracery.  There  is  a but- 
tress between  each  two  windows,  the  top 
canopy  of  which  has  boldly  projecting  gor- 
goyle  figures.  The  buttress  next  to  the 
porch  contains  a beautiful  niche,  with 
crocheted  pediment  and  canopy;  and  it 
may  be  inquired  whether  the  other  but- 
tresses had  not  formerly  the  same  orna- 
ment. The  south  porch  is  two  stories  in 
height,  and  has  an  imposing  effect.  The 
lower  story  is  of  Decorated  work,  the  upper 
one  of  Perpendicular.  Both  the  porch 
arch,  and  the  doorway  within  it,  are  very 
excellent  examples  of  Decorated  detail.  In 
the  east  wall,  and  adjoining  the  aisle,  is  a 
staircase  which  leads  to  the  upper  room. 
The  mode  of  adding  the  Perpendicular 
work  of  the  upper  story  to  the  lower  one 
is  curious,  especially  in  the  south  face, 
where  the  low  arch  with  hanging  tracery 
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THE  PORCH. 


surmounts  the  pointed  Decorated  one.  It 
is  shewn  hy  the  arch  in  the  interior  of  the 
church  immediately  over  the  south  door, 
that  the  porch  was  originally  constructed 
with  a room  over  it;  hut,  as  first  built, 
this  room  was  no  doubt  partly  in  the  high- 
pitched  Decorated  roof, 

“ The  upper  part  of  the  buttresses  are 
simple  and  plain,  hut  the  lower  stages  con- 
tain very  elaborate,  canopied  niches,  clearly 
shewing  where  the  new  work  is  engrafted 
into  the  old.  The  buttress  at  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  porch  was  raised  at  the 
late  restoration  to  its  former  height : it  is 
ho])Gd  that  the  opposite  buttress  will  soon 
receive  its  appropriate  addition.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  buttress  ])innacles  were  pro- 
bably cut  down  in  1063,  when  new  battle- 
ments were  erected  to  the  porch.  The 
') 


upper  room  is  chiefly  lighted  by  a hand- 
some south  window  of  five  lights.  The 
east  wall  of  the  porch  has  undergone  much 
alteration,  and  was,  probably,  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  a chapel.  There  are  now  four 
small  square-headed  windows  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  porch,  and 
a roof  of  low  pitch  covers  it.^^— (pp.  175 — 
177.) 

“ Mr.  Place  says, — 

‘ The  church  of  St.  Botolph  at  Boston 
is  the  most  magnificent  parochial  edifice 
in  this  kingdom.  Its  actual  admeasure- 
ments exceed  those  of  most  other  parish 
churches.  Grantham,  Coventry,  Bristol, 
Newark,  Louth,  &c.,  are  far  surpassed  by 
the  splendid  proportions  and  the  gigantic 
dimensions  of  St.  Botolph’s.  Its  nave  is  of 
greater  width,  and  its  tower  of  more  glo- 
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rious  architecture,  than  is  to  he  found  in 
any  of  the  English  cathedrals.  Before  the 
building  of  the  tower,  the  four  great  angles 
were  adorned  with  turrets,  as  at  King’s 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  The  tower, 
the  roofs,  and  some  minor  details,  are  of 
the  Perpendicular  period,  and  the  rest  of 
the  church  is  of  remarkably  fine  Decorated 
work. 

“ ‘ The  nave,  and  the  north  and  south 
walls  of  the  aisles,  are  Decorated  Gothic, 
the  prevailing  style  when  the  foundations 
were  laid.  As  the  body  of  the  church  gra- 
dually progressed  towards  completion.  Per- 
pendicular Gothic  was  introduced  in  seve- 
ral places,  until  its  predecessor  being  laid 


aside,  the  tower  was  raised  in  this  style 
alone ; however,  in  part  of  the  parapet  of 
the  north  aisle  another  change  is  percepti- 
ble, for  here  the  rich  Tudor  Gothic  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  is  engraft- 
ed.’ ” — (p.  180.) 

“ Entering  by  the  porch,  we  find  an 
object  of  attraction  in  the  elaborate  oak 
carving  of  the  south  door,  of  two  clifiierent 
designs,  in  the  Decorated  style,  where  the 
beautiful  forms  and  ramifications  of  this 
era  of  Gothic  architecture  are  displayed  to 
unusual  advantage.  Passing  this  excellent 
specimen  of  ancient  workmanship,  we  coine 
to  the  font,  the  gift,  in  1853,  of  A.  J. 
Beresford  Hope,  Esq.  It  is  capacious  in 


THE  FONT. 


size,  and  of  elegant  Decorated  work ; the 
wreath  of  vine-leaves  round  the  bowl  being 
a beautiful  specimen  of  carving. 

“It  stands  on  a basement  of  four  courses, 
exactly  between  the  north  and  south  en- 
trance-doors, and  in  the  centre  of  the  west 
end  of  the  nave, — 

“ ‘ A situation  originally  selected  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Church,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  first  Sacrament  of  Christianity, 
as  emblematical  of  the  spiritual  warfare  on 
which  the  young  aspirant  for  a celestial 
inheritance  had  then  entered,  who  was  re- 
quired, in  his  progress  through  this  life  to- 
wards an  everlasting  habitation,  to  fight 
his  way  like  a good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ 
against  the  three  great  adversaries  which 
were  continually  opposed  to  his  success — 
the  world,  the  fiesh,  and  the  devil.  Thus, 
in  pursuance  of  the  same  metaphorical 
Gent.  Mag.  Vot.  XLVII. 


imagery,  the  nave  was  termed  the  Church 
militant,  and  the  choir  or  chancel  the 
Church  triumphant.’ 

“ Over  the  font  hangs  a beautiful  ‘ co- 
rona,’ a choice  specimen  of  modern  metal- 
work. 

“ The  tower  is  roofed  with  a magnificent 
stone  vaulting,  at  the  height  of  156  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  church,  so  that  many 
spires  would  stand  beneath  the  sculptured 
bosses  of  this,  in  some  respects,  unequalled 
vaulting.  Ihe  centre  boss,  before  it  was 
carved,  weighed  six  tons,  and  bears  the 
Agnus  Dei ; the  four  other  princijial 
ones,  the  emblems  of  the  holy  Evangelists ; 
the  next  four  exhibit  angels  bearing  the 
words,  ‘ O Lamb  of  God.’  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  this  roof  must  be  seen  be  I ore  it 
can  be  appreciated.  Certainly,  considering 
it  as  a work  of  bold  construction  in  its  ele- 
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vated  position,  and,  independent  of  posi-  height,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  west-win- 
tion,  as  a work  of  art,  it  is  entitled  to  great  dow  with  its  beautiful  tracery.” — (pp.  180 
praise.  The  effect  of  this  part  of  the  church  — 182.) 
is  very  imposing,  occasioned  by  its  great 


THE  GROIl-jED  VAULTING  OF  THE  TCWEB. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  by  these  extracts  of  the  immense  research 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  work,  and  the  mass  of  materials  col- 
lected and  digested.  It  is  quite  a mine  of  information,  and  we  hope 
shortly  to  return  to  it. 
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THE  HOUSE  OE  COMMONS  IN  1857. 

The  present  parliament  has  not  been  barren  of  great  events.  It  has 
solemnly  put  its  seal  to  the  great  principle  of  freedom  of  exchange.  It  has 
conducted  a war,  and  concluded  a peace.  It  has  witnessed  a development 
of  individuality,  and  a manifestation  of  personal  independence  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  party,  which  will  probably  characterize  our  political  contests  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  has  proclaimed  to  successive  Prime  Ministers  that 
they  who  hold  the  reins  of  power  in  this  country  must  expect  defeat  upon 
many  unimportant,  and  on  some  great  questions ; and  it  has  superadded  to 
the  ordinary  perplexities  and  anxieties  of  the  First  Minister,  the  difficult 
duty  of  deciding  how  many  hostile  votes  are  inevitable  in  the  present 
temper  and  constitution  of  parties,  and  which  of  them  ought  to  be  resented 
by  a resignation.  Further,  the  present  parliament  has  seen  the  growth  of 
a strong  religious  affinity  between  two  sections  of  politicians,  who  have 
merged  the  most  obstinate  party  differences  and  sectarian  prejudices  in  a 
course  of  action  which  has  caused  great  embarrassment  to  the  leaders  of 
parties.  This  quasi-religious  party,  with  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  George 
Hadfield  for  its  chiefs,  may  not  promise  us  a new  political  combination, 
hut  is  not  without  its  moral.  It  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  inquire 
whether  the  anti- May nooth  agitation  asserts  a great  principle  which  will 
one  day  be  incorporated  in  our  legislation  ; or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  a mischievous  polemical  manifestation  disavowed  by  every  statesman,  and 
calculated  to  perpetuate  feelings  of  religious  animosity.  But  it  illustrates 
the  independence  of  party  ties,  and  the  vindication  of  individual  freedom  of 
action,  which  have  distinguished  the  present  parliament.  Nor  has  this  ten- 
dency to  segregation  been  confined  to  Dissenters  and  the  party  of  Exeter- 
hall.  Men  who  have  served  in  the  same  cabinet  have  differed  from  each 
other  almost  as  often  as  from  the  party  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Speaker’s  chair.  Upon  more  than  one  class  of  subjects,  if  you  wanted  to 
know  how  Mr.  Henley  voted,  you  had  only  to  watch  the  lobby  into  which 
Sir  John  Pakington  walked,  and  solve  the  problem  by  the  “rule  of  con- 
traries.” If  a coolness  existed  between  Mr.  Beresford  and  Mr.  DTsraeli, 
the  taunt  of  disunion  could  not  come  with  a very  good  grace  from  the 
ministerial  benches.  The  opposition  to  Mr.  Lowe’s  Local  Dues  Bill,  if  it 
commenced  with  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  was  enforced  by  the  ex- Whig  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  F.  T.  Baring,  and  one  of  the  great  government 
defeats  of  the  session  was  sustained  upon  Lord  Elcho’s  motion  relative  to 
the  site  of  the  National  Gallery.  The  bickerings  between  one  of  the  law- 
officers  of  the  Crown  and  the  Lord-Chancellor  were  not  very  studiously 
conceded  ; and  twenty  years  hence,  upon  the  publication  of  the  life  and 
correspondence  of  some  deceased  statesman,  we  may  discover  that  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  prevailed  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  cabinet  upon 
the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Billl  and  the  subject  of  Life  Peerages. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  instances.  The  process  of  disin- 
tegration, which  commenced  at  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  is  going  on 
with  new  intensity.  Whether  the  House  of  Commons,  like  the  far-famed 
Koh-i-noor,  will  be  improved  in  brilliancy  by  increasing  the  number  of  its 
facets,  may  be  doubted.  But  it  is  clear  that  constituencies  tolerate,  and 
indeed  expect,  a higher  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. When  party  feeling  ran  high,  and  Whigs  and  Tories  were 
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nearly  balanced  in  numbers,  electors  were  impatient  of  angrularities  and 
eccentricities,  and  would  rather  see  their  member  vote  wrong  with  his 
leader,  than  right  with  the  other  side.  'With  the  change  have  come  a 
more  lofty  self-respect  and  greater  independence  of  judgment  among  the 
mass  of  members,  with  some  attendant  inconveniences,  in  a more  largely 
developed  self-consciousness,  and  a desire  to  explain  and  defend  their 
several  differences  and  idiosyncracies,  which  consumes  valuable  time. 
While  the  leaders  have  suffered  some  eclipse,  the  nebidce  of  our  parlia- 
mentary system  have  become  more  distinctly  visible,  and  stars  of  the 
smallest  magnitude  have  shone  with  unwonted  brilliancy.  If,  as  some 
pretend,  party  ties  cannot  be  so  lightly  worn  without  bringing  legislation 
to  a dead  lock,  and  hampering  the  action  of  the  executive,  the  practical 
good  sense  of  our  countrymen  will  not  fail  to  apply  a remedy  for  evils  so 
grave.  But  the  tendency  of  this  independence  of  action  is  to  invest  the 
personnel  of  parliament  with  an  increased  interest,  which  we  hope  to  turn 
to  impartial  profit  in  our  Parliamentary  Portrait  Gallery.  The  moment  is 
not  inopportune.  The  present  will  probably  be  the  last  session  of  the 
present  parliament,  and  if  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  sit  for  its  daguer- 
reotype, the  artist  cannot  be  too  prompt  with  his  lens  and  nitrates. 

Sir  Charles  Barry’s  aesthetic  tastes  must  be  greatly  shocked  when  he 
enters  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  remembers  the  elegant,  lofty, 
and  well-proportioned  hall  which  he  originally  designed  and  built  for  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  patched,  shrunken, 
odd-looking  chamber  in  which  the  Commons  now  meet,  wuth  its  panelled 
roof  of  wood  and  glass,  not  exactly  resembling  either  an  inverted  barge,  or 
the  cabin  of  a ship,  but  partaking  as  little  of  the  architectural  edifice  which 
a Palladio  or  a Wren  would  have  planned  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  gen- 
tlemen to  meet  and  debate  in.  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  first  chamber  was  a 
model  of  lightness,  grace,  and  solidity  : its  acoustic  capabilities  were  con- 
demned, perhaps  too  hastily.  For  several  years  previously  the  House  had 
assembled  in  a small  chamber  built  of  wood,  and  with  such  properties  of 
resonance  that  members  had  slid  into  a conversational  tone,  and  debate  not 
unfrequently  resembled  talk  and  chat,  rather  than  oratory.  When  they 
found  themselves  translated  into  a spacious  and  nobly -proportioned  hall, 
worthy  of  their  numbers  and  dignity,  they  expected  that  the  old  slip-shod 
style  of  utterance  would  be  as  audible  in  the  new  House  as  in  the  temporary 
wooden  building  they  had  just  left.  One  speaker  attempted  to  retain  an 
elegant  lisp,  or  a mincing  utterance  ; another  continued  to  finish  his  sen- 
tences in  the  hissing  whisper  which  had  been  considered  so  effective  in  the 
little  room  over  the  way.  The  result  was  a chorus  of  complaint  against  the 
architect.  The  new  hall  would  have  been  a splendid  arena  for  the  great 
Lord  Chatham,  or  the  younger  Pitt,  or  Fox,  or  Brougham  in  his  best  days; 
or,  indeed,  for  any  debater  who  spoke  in  a manly,  oratorical  tone.  But 
modern  debaters  could  not  rise  to  the  greatness  of  the  architect’s  conception 
of  a hall  of  oratory ; and  so  the  stone  roof  was  removed,  and  the  building 
botched,  and  tinkered,  and  dwarfed  into  its  present  shape  and  dimensions. 
Everything  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  make  the  walls  vocal  and  resonant.  How 
much  of  the  credit  of  the  present  edifice  is  due  to  commissioners  of  works 
and  parliamentary  committees  of  taste,  and  how  much  to  the  architect,  the 
public  have  not  been  informed.  But  the  object  to  be  attained  has  unques- 
tionably been  realized.  In  every  part  of  the  house,  a speaker  with  a 
moderately  good  voice  may  be  heard  in  every  other  part,  if  his  articulation 
and  utterance  are  not  viciously  defective. 
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We  will  imagine  that  the  first  night  of  the  session  of  1857  has  arrived. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  has  been  delivered  in  the  afternoon,  and  those 
hon.  members  who  were  not  present  in  the  House  of  Lords  have  read  it  in 
the  evening  papers.  The  clock,  in  the  peers’  gallery,  opposite  the  Speaker’s 
chair,  points  to  half-past  four ; and  both  the  ministerial  and  opposition 
benches  are  crowded.  A hum  of  conversation  is  heard  ; members  are  dis- 
cussing the  ministerial  programme  of  the  session,  so  far  as  it  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  Queen’s  speech,  or  gossipping  about  the  hunting  season,  or 
the  woodcocks  they  have  shot,  or  their  new  town-house,  or  the  debutantes 
at  the  first  drawing-room  of  the  season.  Two  members  on  the  right  of  the 
Speaker’s  chair  are  alone  silent,  anxious,  and  abstracted  ; and  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  most  conspicuous  individuals  in  the  assembly  : for  if  they  happen 
to  be  officers  of  the  regular  army,  the  yeomanry,  or  the  militia,  they  wear 
a military  uniform  ; and  if  not,  they  are  attired  in  the  scarlet  and  silver  of 
a deputy-lieutenant.  These  are  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address, 
who  rehearsed  their  speeches  to  perfection  this  morning,  and  who  are  now 
and  then  seen  stealing  a look  at  a well-used  manuscript.  When  they  find 
themselves  on  their  legs,  and  see  everyone  staring  portentously  at  them,  it 
will  be  well  if  they  remember  all  the  statistics  so  kindly  prepared  for  them 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  those  neatly  turned  sentences  in  praise  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  which  they  framed  with  so  much  care,  and  which  have  received 
the  patronizing  commendation  of  the  member  of  the  cabinet  to  whom  they 
have  been  confidentially  shewn.  The  buzz  of  conversation  is  for  a few 
minutes  interrupted  by  Mr.  Hayter,  the  Patronage-Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, and  chief  whipper-in  to  the  Government,  who  rises  to  move  the  new 
writs, — this  year  larger  in  number  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  va- 
cancies and  retirements  which  have  occurred  during  the  recess.  this 
time  the  front  Treasury-bench  is  so  full  of  heads  of  departments,  law-officers 
of  the  Crown,  and  parliamentary  secretaries,  that  a great  deal  of  inconve- 
nient crowding  and  squeezing  goes  on  in  order  to  accommodate  the  last 
cabinet  minister  who  arrives.  But  one  seat  in  this  bench  is  carefully  pre- 
served for  a minister  who  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance  ; it  is  the  seat 
I opposite  to  the  green  box  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  if  the  minister  on  one 
sidje  of  the  vacant  seat  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  on  the  other 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
t personage  expected  is  the  Prime  Minister.  To  this  seat  all  eyes  are  occa- 
sionally directed.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  an  independent  member  pass- 
ing up  the  fioor  of  the  house,  and  wishing  to  say  five  words  to  Sir  C.  Lewis,  or 
I Sir  G.  Grey,  will  drop  into  the  vacant  place.  An  ironical  cry  of  “ hear,  hear,” 
t (although  there  is  nothing  to  hear,)  and  much  laughter,  invariably  greet 
the  luckless  representative,  whom  the  house  affects  to  consider  the  “ coming 
I man,”  and  to  treat  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  The 

I seat  is  then  speedily  vacated  but  it  is  filled  again  while  you  look  round. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  entered  the  house  from  the  lobby  behind  the  Speak- 
er’s chair.  These  quiet  and  unobtrusive  exits  and  entrances  seem  to  be  to 
the  taste  of  the  Premier.  If  he  wished  to  lay  himself  out  for  a cheer  now 
and  then,  he  would  only  have  to  walk  up  the  floor  of  the  house  from  the 
door  opposite  to  the  Speaker,  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  or  the 
day  after  a great  speech,  or  a triumphant  division,  or  a successful  nego- 
tiation. One  of  his  colleagues,  in  a whisper,  tells  him  if  anything  has 
occurred  ; and  some  hon.  member  on  the  opposite  benches  instantly  starts 
up  to  ask  some  question  about  foreign  policy,  with  the  usual  prefatory  ob- 
servation : “ Seeing  the  noble  lord,  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  his 
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place,  I wish  to  know,”  &c.  Lord  Palmerston  promptly  rises.  He  makes 
the  House  of  Lords  a present  both  of  the  Secretary  and  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs, — by  which  means  he  retains  without  dispute,  in  his  own 
hands,  the  right  to  reply  to  all  questions  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
government.  His  answer  is  short : — “ The  papers  are  not  quite  ready,  but 
every  exertion  shall  be  made  to  lay  them  upon  the  table  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment;”  or,  “ Her  Majesty’s  government  have  not  received  any 
official  information  upon  the  subject  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  refers 
or,  “ The  hon,  gentleman  will  see  that  while  negotiations  are  going  on,  it 
would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service  to  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion mooted  by  him.”  The  tone  of  a minister’s  answer,  of  course,  depends 
a good  deal  upon  the  motives  of  the  interrogator.  If  the  member  intends 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  answer,  or  the  question  conveys  a re- 
buke, it  is  considered  fair  to  flout  him  and  put  him  off.  Lord  Palmerston 
is  a master  in  this  style  of  reply.  The  notion  that  a member  can  get  any- 
thing out  of  him  that  he  does  not  wish  him  to  know,  probably  never  enters 
into  anjffiody’s  calculation.  The  chances  are  that  the  Premier  will  say 
something  so  curt,  vague,  and  unsatisfactory,  as  to  raise  a laugh  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  opponent. 

Now  begins  that  quick  flle-flring  of  question  and  answer,  which  makes 
the  half-hour  from  half-past  four  to  five  the  most  exciting  period  of  the 
sitting.  Members  are  expected  to  enter  questions  upon  the  votes,  so  that 
the  minister  to  whom  they  are  addressed  may  have  a day’s  notice  of  the 
inquiry,  and  be  prepared  with  an  answer.  But  considerable  latitude  is 
given  to  members  when  important  items  of  news  appear  in  the  public  press. 
Sometimes  a ministerial  announcement  is  necessary  to  calm  the  public  mind, 
and  then  the  government  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  a ques- 
tion without  previous  notice.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  querists 
are  snubbed.  Many  of  the  questions  and  answers  are  indeed  matters  of 
previous  arrangement.  If  an  independent  member,  who  usually  supports 
the  administration,  has  taken  an  interest  in  any  particular  subject,  and  has 
identified  himself  with  it,  he  receives  a friendly  intimation  from  some  sub- 
ordinate member  of  the  government  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  come  to 
such  a decision,  or  has  such  or  such  an  announcement  to  make,  and  that  if 
he  chooses  to  ask  the  question,  some  member  of  the  government  will  make 
the  statement  in  reply.  The  member’s  “ vested  interest”  in  the  question  is 
thus  recognised,  and  his  name  goes  to  the  country  and  to  his  constituents 
upon  the  skirts  of  the  ministerial  declaration.  The  rapidity  with  which  one 
question  follows  another  strikes  a stranger  with  astonishment.  Before  the 
querist  has  sat  down,  the  minister  has  risen  to  reply  ; and  before  the  echoes 
of  his  voice  have  died  away,  another  member  starts  up  with  another  inter- 
pellation. If  the  Home  Secretary  is  the  minister  addressed,  a tall,  intelli- 
gent, gentlemanly  man  rises,  who  replies  with  excessive  volubility,  and  a 
voice  as  hoarse  as  that  of  a raven,  but  who  is  a dexterous  administrator,  and 
the  representative  of  the  Premier  in  his  absence.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  perhaps  the  next  minister  interpellated.  He  rises  leisurely, 
addresses  the  House  leisurely,  and  leisurely  resumes  his  seat.  At  first  it 
was  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  Sir  C.  Lewis,  but  no  one  has  grown  more  rapidly 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  House.  His  manner  is  most  courteous,  and  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  of  him  that  he  will  never  make  an  enemy.  The 
hesitation  and  embarrassment  with  which  he  at  first  addressed  the  Speaker, 
did  not  ill  become  the  successor  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  difficult  and 
delicate  post  of  minister  of  finance.  Every  day  Sir  C.  Lewis  gains  some- 
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thing  in  oratorical  ease  and  power,  although  he  has  yet  to  shew  that  he 
possesses  the  resources  and  genius  of  his  predecessor.  Sir  Charles  Wood 
next  starts  up  to  defend  the  Admiralty.  He  would  do  so  more  effectively 
if  he  had  not  unfortunately  selected  a turkey-cock  as  his  model  of  oratorical 
delivery.  The  result  is,  that  instead  of  facts  and  figures,  a sound  as  of 
“ gobble-gobble”  reaches  your  ears,  and  you  wonder  whether  the  Speaker 
can  make  out  what  Sir  Charles  is  saying.  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  new 
Colonial  Minister,  is  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man  ; and  so  is  Mr. 
Vernon  Smith,  the  Minister  for  India,  as  the  occupant  of  his  office  will 
some  day  be  called.  Mr.  Labouchere  is  believed  by  those  who  know  him 
best,  to  have  in  him  the  stuff*  out  of  which  a good  and  effective  debater  may 
be  made.  His  failing  is  an  excessive  tendency  to  impressiveness,  which  he 
would  be  as  apt  to  resort  to  upon  the  dismissal  of  a policeman  as  the  revolt 
of  a colony.  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  the  gentlemanly  and  art-loving,  not  inno- 
cent of  white  kid  gloves  and  a neat  patent-leather  boot,  but  whose  hands 
will  never  be  soiled  by  an  Indian  job,  and  who  is  earning  golden  opinions 
for  the  pure  and  conscientious  distribution  of  his  Indian  patronage, — 
Mr.  V.  Smith,  we  say,  has  lost  his  hete  noir  in  Mr.  Bright,  who  used  to 
bully  him  dreadfully  upon  Indian  finance  and  administration,  especially  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  Mr.  Baines,  with  the  voice  of  a very  fat  man, 
the  frame  of  a tall  and  portly  one,  and  manners  at  once  dignified  and 
affable ; — Mr.  Bouverie  and  Lord  Duncan,  peers’  sons,  who  would  have 
escaped  the  lanterne  of  the  French  Revolution  by  assuming  plebeian  dis- 
guise ; — Robert  Lowe,  the  white-headed,  well  up  in  the  American  law  of 
partnership  and  limited  liability,  and  speculating  upon  the  chances  of  his 
bills,  with  rueful  reminiscences  of  past  disasters; — Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  with 
spectacles  heavily  charged  with  green,  and  a preciseness  and  positiveness 
of  expression  that  betoken  a minister  who  has  a will  of  his  own,  and  who 
feels  that  he  is  “ the  right  man  in  the  right  place  Mr.  W.  F.  Cowper, 
beloved  of  Exeter-hall,  and  as  like  Lord  Palmerston  as  Lord  Stanley  is 
like  the  Earl  of  Derby  ; — Sir  R.  Bethell,  stout,  bald,  and  placid,  with 
speech  more  affected  than  any  other  man  in  the  House,  but  the  first 
Chancery  lawyer  of  his  day,  and  no  unimportant  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration during  a session  in  which  measures  of  law  reform  will  probably 
occupy  an  unusual  share  of  attention ; — Mr.  Wilson,  not  prepossessing  in 
countenance,  but  industrious,  explanatory,  and  not  unambitious ; who  has 
just  refused  a permanent  post  of  £2,000  a-year,  which  would  have  with- 
j drawn  him  from  Parliament,  and  who  “ bides  his  time — Mr.  h".  Peel,  the 
I sonorous  and  “ exemplary  defender  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  country, 

I good,  bad,  and  indifferent  ;”~Mr.  Massey,  the  mild-looking  and  not  too 
I vigorous-thinking  Under-Secretary  of  Home  affairs these,  with  a Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  a Lord  of  the  Treasury,  sit  as  closely  packed  upon  the 
Treasury-bench  as  slaves  in  the  middle  passage.  Two  or  three  subordi- 
nate members  of  the  government  seldom  affect  the  Treasury-bench.  Mr. 
Hay  ter,  for  example,  finds  it  convenient  now  and  then  to  drop  into  a seat 
beside  some  refractory  adherent  who  wants  a little  talking  over,  or  whose 
I application  in  the  matter  of  that  paltry  place  under  Government  for  some 
I distant  friend  or  teasing  constituent  has  not  been  attended  to.  Upon  such 
j occasions,  the  admirers  of  the  Patronage-Secretary  pretend  to  discover  a 
; fine  Mephistophilean  expression  in  the  pleasant  smile  that  is  habitual  to  his 
I features.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  another  knight-errant,  who  may  be  seen  in 
1 every  corner  of  the  House  except  the  ministerial  bench,  and  the  front  bench 
j!  below  the  gangway,  where  “ old  Charley”  is  usually  to  be  found.  Mr. 
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Bernal  Osborne,  once  the  bold  of  speech,  but  now  seldom  called  upon  to 
address  the  House,  is  another  of  the  wanderers,  who  is  not  always  to  be 
found,  even  when  he  is  wanted  at  a division.  Behind  the  Treasury-bench 
are  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ministerial  party, — steady  old  Whig  country 
gentlemen,  and  the  representatives  of  manufacturing  towns  and  large  con- 
stituencies.— Mr.  Hume  was  something  more  than  a cheese-paring  reformer. 
He  latterly  took  rank  as  a statesman,  although  perhaps  one  of  contracted 
ken  ; and  something  therefore  ought  to  be  done  to  rescue  his  memory  from 
the  slight  put  upon  it  by  Mr.  William  W^illiams,  the  member  for  Lambeth, 
who  sees  danger  in  the  Queen’s  visits  to  the  officers’  theatre  at  Aldershot, 
and  who  has  had  the  pretension  to  usurp  Mr.  Hume’s  seat  as  his  lawful 
and  natural  successor  in  the  House  of  Commons. — Upon  the  third  bench 
may  be  seen  a little  man  of  slender with  hat  over  his  brows,  and 
each  hand  grasping  the  elbow  of  the  other  arm,  in  an  attitude  which  will  be 
handed  down  among  the  traditions  of  Woburn.  Lord  John  has  no  doubt 
been  well  primed  by  the  Italian  patriots,  and  will  probably  give  notice  of  a 
motion  on  the  condition  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  unless  he  should 
previously  join  Lord  Palmerston’s  ministry.  Near  him  are  Sir  F.  T. 
Baring,  Mr.  E.  Ellice,  sen.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Denison,  and  other  Whigs  and  ex- 
ministers  who  give  a steady  support  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  from  whose 
ranks  the  Premier,  not  ungrateful,  occasionally  draws  a minister,  when  he 
wants  one. 

If  we  look  beyond  the  gangway  on  the  ministerial  side,  we  shall  find  a 
swarm  of  celebrities.  The  gangway,”  as  some  of  our  readers  may  not 
object  to  be  reminded,  is  that  narrow  passage  below  the  Treasury-bench, 
through  which  members  walk  to  take  their  seats  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  benches  behind.  Members  who  sit  below  the  gangway  are  not 
considered  ministerial  adherents,  although  in  the  main  they  sympathise 
with  the  government  upon  the  great  principles  of  their  policy.  The  first 
seat,  which  used  to  be  filled  by  the  venerated  and  beloved  Sir  B.  H.  Inglis, 
is  now  usually  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  the  eccentric  but  clever 
and  amusing  member  for  West  Surrey,  whose  bald  head,  prominent  fore- 
head, and  intellectual  expression  always  attract  the  attention  of  strangers. 
Mr.  Roebuck,  who  walks  into  the  house  with  a tottering  step,  leaning  upon 
a thick  stick,  usually  sits  next  to  Mr.  Drummond.  Beyond  them,  Mr. 
Layard’s  fine  features,  indicative  of  eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  eagerness 
and  impetuosity,  are  thrust  forward  ; and  next  to  him  are  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  organ  of  the  Papacy  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
,Mr.  Walter,  of  the  “ Times,”  Lord  Goderich,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  one 
or  two  others. 

Behind  them,  on  the  second  bench  below  the  gangway,  sit  the  men  who 
during  the  late  war  exercised  an  infiuence  in  the  House  of  Commons  so 
singularly  disproportioned  to  their  numbers,  and  who  possess  more  de- 
bating power,  perhaps,  than  either  the  ministry  or  the  opposition,  singly. 
Sir  .James  Graham,  the  experienced  administrator,  the  friend  of  Peel,  the 
minister  of  many  governments,  the  elected  of  many  constituencies,  the 
veteran  debater — is  the  leader  of  this  formidable  little  phalanx.  Next 
him  sits  Mr.  Gladstone,  most  persuasive  of  orators,  whose  broad  brow  and 
deep-set,  piercing  eyes,  betray  the  fire,  capacity,  and  intellectual  resources 
which  make  him,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  rich,  well-meaning,  and  a general  fa- 
vourite, but  cursed  with  the  gift  of  fluency  ; — Mr.  Cardwell,  who  tabulates 
his  o])inions  with  great  force  and  clearness,  but  who  looks  down  upon  his 
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audience  from  rather  too  lofty  a height  of  superiority  ; — Mr.  Roundell 
Palmer,  who,  with  great  ingenuity  and  much  legal  lore,  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  same  vicious  school  of  orator}^  as  Mr,  S.  Herbert  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  speaks  as  if  he  were  talking  for  a wager — fill  the  next 
seats  of  the  Peelite  bench.  They  are  generals  without  an  array,  but  men 
of  such  power  if  not  daring,  that  they  seem  equal  in  their  own  persons  to 
storm  a camp,  and  seize  the  spoil.  Next  to  them  come  the  Manchester 
school  of  politicians : — Mr.  Cobden,  still  languid  and  weak,  and  Milner 
Gibson,-  vivacious  and  intelligent,  with  a sly,  insinuating  manner  when  he 
has  a point  to  gain  against  a minister.  Mr.  Bright’s  burly  form  and 
Anglo-Saxon  sturdiness  will  be  seriously  missed  in  this  little  group — the 
more  so,  that  he  will  probably  represent  Manchester  no  more,  and  may 
never  return  to  share  in  that  political  excitement  which  he  loved  too  well. 
Behind  this  bench  are  seated  the  Nonconformists  : — George  Hadfield, 
whose  grating  voice,  resembling  the  sharpening  of  a Sheffield  saw,  is  never 
wearied  of  proclaiming  that  there  is  one  member  of  that  house  who  is  in- 
dubitably right  upon  all  manner  of  subjects — Edward  Miall,  the  editor  of 
the  “ Nonconformist,”  who  will  never  win  converts  by  any  outward  signs 
that  his  creed,  whether  political  or  religious,  is  pleasant  and  genial; — W.  J. 
Fox,  who  would  stoutly  repudiate  the  narrowness  of  creed  of  the  party 
in  whose  company  he  finds  himself,  and  whose  speeches  and  writings  in 
the  cause  of  education  must  be  mentioned  with  respect ; — Alderman  Challis, 
Apsley  Pellatt,  &c.,  &c.  The  awful  countenance  of  Mr.  Muntz,  “ bearded 
like  the  pard,”  may  usually  be  seen  on  this  bench  ; and  near  him  Mr.  Mon- 
tague Chambers,  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  Mr.  L.  Hey  worth,  Mr.  Fagan,  and 
an  Irish  member  or  two. 

We  must  now  direct  our  glance  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and 
see  whom  we  can  recognise  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker’s  chair.  A compact 
and  thickly  serried  mass  are  “ her  Majesty’s  Opposition” — the  squirearchy 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  representatives  of  broad  acres,  owners  of  parks, 
fertile  meads,  breezy  uplands,  pleasant  vales,  and  country  mansions ; great 
in  quarter  sessions,  the  terror  of  poachers,  dispensers  of  law  and  justice  in 
country  villages;  who  have  left  off  being  a factious  opposition,  if  they  ever 
were  open  to  that  imputation,  and  are  now  as  gentlemanly,  moderate,  and 
well-behaved  a body  of  men  as  Lord  Palmerston  could  desire  to  see  oppo- 
site to  him.  They  have  by  no  means,  at  present,  the  sour  look  of  disap- 
pointed place-hunters.  They  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the  price  of  wheat 
and  fat  cattle,  and  probably  think  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  as  Conservative 
a minister  as  they  could  expect  to  receive  from  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
The  central  figure  on  the  front  bench  opposite  to  the  ministry  is  easily 
recognised.  Not  a curl  has  been  sacrificed  in  deference  to  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  caricaturist.  The  eye  is  as  bright  as  ever,  but  the  once 
animated  features  have  been  toned  down  to  the  passivity  becoming  the 
leader  of  a party.  It  would  never  do  for  a leader  of  opposition  to  “ wear 
his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at,”  and  the  ministerial  orator 
can  never  detect  by  any  emotion  or  change  of  expression,  the  conception  of 
the  witty  repartee  or  the  stinging  sarcasm  that  will  turn  the  tables  upon 
him,  and  elicit  a roar  of  laughter  at  his  expense.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  no 
longer 

“ The  wondrous  boy 
That  wrote  Alroy,” 

but  a grave  and  thoughtful  politician,  who  has  rescued  his  party  from  the 
imputation  that  they  were  opposed  to  all  reform  and  improvement,  and 
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'whose  influence  is  'wisely  exercised  in  preventing  his  followers  from  adopt- 
ing mischievous  and  reactionary  party  cries.  The  leader  of  the  country 
party  is  not  inattentive  t(f  dress,  does  not  eschew  fancy  waistcoats,  and 
during  the  progress  of  debate  has  to  look  down  for  so  many  hours  upon 
his  trowsers  and  boots,  that  he  likes  to  see  them  well  cut  and  symmetrical. 
The  candid  observer  who  regards  the  other  chiefs  of  opposition — Paking- 
ton,  Henley,  ^Yalpole,  Napier,  Fitzroy  Kelly,  and  Thesiger — may  haply 
rejoice,  whatever  his  politics,  that  these  men  have  been  called  to  her 
Majesty’s  councils,  since  he  may  trace  the  influence  of  the  responsibilities 
of  office  in  a more  largely-developed  conscientiousness,  a more  enlightened 
patriotism,  and  a more  candid  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  government. 
Some  very  small  Ministerialist  may,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
taunt  the  opposition  with  the  differences  existing  among  their  leaders  on 
the  subject  of  national  education ; but  '^'ho  thinks  the  worse  of  either  Sir 
John  Pakington  or  Mr.  Henley,  because  they  avow  different  opinions  on 
this  momentous  subject?  Mr.  Henley’s  speeches  have  evinced  a practical 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  have  won  the  applause 
of  those  who  differ  from  him  in  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  arrived. 
Sir  John  Pakington  has  been  usefully  employed  in  collecting  evidence  to 
shew  the  need  of  education  among  the  low'er  classes,  and  has  shewn  so 
much  liberality  and  superiority  to  the  prejudices  of  his  caste,  that  he  is  at 
the  present  moment  the  most  popular  member  of  the  opposition  among  the 
gentlemen  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker’s  chair.  Sir  John  is  clear  and  dis- 
tinct as  a speaker,  and  addresses  the  House  with  ease,  self-possession,  and 
all  the  advantages  of  a good  elocution.  Mr.  Henley,  with  less  polish  and  a 
somewhat  abrupt  manner,  has  a native  shrewdness  which  secures  a respect- 
ful attention  for  evei-ything  he  says.  ^Yhether  his  faculty  of  perception  is 
wide  and  extended  may  be  matter  for  discussion,  but  the  bee  does  not  see 
more  clearly  'v^diatever  comes  within  the  range  of  its  vision.  Mr.  \Yalpole’s 
highly  educated  intellect  and  courteous  demeanour  give  him  a leading  place 
among  the  opposition  chiefs,  but  he  scarcely  occupies  so  high  a position  in 
the  favour  of  the  House  as  his  two  neighbours.  Two  other  prominent  men 
on  this  bench  may  be  seen  holding  their  hands  to  their  ears,  to  assist  a 
sluggish  aural  nerve.  One  of  these  is  the  greatest  novelist  of  the  day,  upon 
the  model  of  whose  heroes  the  middle-aged  men  of  1857  fashioned  them- 
selves in  their  youth,  and  who,  as  poet,  politician,  brilliant  pamphleteer, 
satirist,  has  exercised  an  amount  of  political,  literary,  and  social  influence 
upon  his  time,  which  must  be  left  to  a future  generation  impartially  to 
estimate.  The  features  are  still  handsome,  intellectual,  and  thorough-bred ; 
but  the  frame  is  weak  and  languid,  and  the  utterance  often  so  thick  and 
indistinct,  that  some  of  the  keenest  shafts  escape  the  hearer,  and  only  hit 
their  mark  in  the  newspapers  of  the  following  day.  Next  to  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  is  Mr.  Napier,  with  whose  infirmity  every  one  also  sympathises, 
and  whose  interest  in  political  debate  is  as  unmistakeable  as  his  personal 
amiability.  Near  them  are  51r.  \Yhiteside,  tall  in  person  and  formidable  in 
debate,  the  only  oratorical  Irishman  left  in  St.  Stephen’s,  who  requires  a 
whole  chapter  to  himself ; — Augustus  Stafford,  handsome  and  genial,  's\"hose 
hearty  laugh  in  conversation  with  his  friends  cannot  make  even  the  Speaker 
look  grave,  and  who  has  amply  redeemed,  in  fever-ship  and  cholera-hospital, 
the  youthful  escapades  of  his  secretariat  of  the  Admiralty  ; — Baillie,  of 
Inverness,  a speaker  not  inferior  to  Cardwell  in  force  and  clearness,  and 
who  has  no  favour  to  ask  of  fate  and  destiny,  except  the  air  and  tempera- 
ment of  a happy  man  ; Lord  Stanley,  tall,  and  “ more  like  his  father  than 
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his  father  himself,”  as  somebody  (doubtless  an  Irishman)  averred  ; — Sir 
Fitzroy  Kell}^  and  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  accomplished  advocates,  who 
have  seen  their  rivals  promoted  over  their  heads  to  the  “ cushions”  of  the 
law-courts,  until  they  must  begin  to  believe  that  they  are  changelings,  who 
were  born  Chief  Justices,  but  have  never  come  into  their  rights,  and  are 
doomed  to  wander  about  for  an  indefinite  period  in  search  of  the  judicial 
ermine. 

The  opposition  benches  behind  are  not  less  thickly  occupied.  Here 
may  be  found  Mr.  Malins,  sometimes  verbose  on  questions  of  law  reform  ; 
— Lord  Kobert  Cecil,  who  has' shewn  cleverness  to  mark  him  out,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  for  the  future  leadership  of  a party ; — the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  who  cannot  fail  to  be  respected  as  a high-minded  nobleman,  in 
whichever  House  he  may  sit,  and  whether  his  opinions  meet  with  popular 
concurrence  or  not; — Mr.  Miles,  whose  emancipation  from  the  prejudices 
of  his  youth,  and  present  outspoken  honesty  and  candour,  make  us  proud 
of  our  English  country  gentlemen,  when  they  give  their  intellects  fair  play ; 
— Sir  J.  Y.  Buller,  one  of  Sir  E.  Peel’s  model  county  members ; — Mr. 
Edward  Ball,  an  honest  man,  with  a loud,  full  voice ; — Mr.  Spooner,  not  so 
good-looking,  perhaps,  as  Colonel  Forester,  nor  so  picturesque  as  Sir  R. 
Peel,  but  whose  white  neckerchief  and  solemn  and  imposing  voice  the 
House  wmuld  be  sorry  to  miss,  and  who  has  made  immense  advances  of 
late  in  its  good  graces ; — Mr.  Newdegate,  still  more  heavy  and  solemn,  but 
beginning  to  be  listened  to  ; — Sir  Charles  Burrell,  the  venerable  father  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  tall,  active,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a green  old 
age,  who  was  returned  for  Shoreham  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age,  and  has 
continued  to  represent  the  same  borough  without  a single  interval  for  more 
than  half  a century  ; — Col.  Dunne,  who  claims  no  descent  from  Solon,  but 
who,  having  been  for  a short  time  clerk  to  the  Ordnance,  has  much  to  say 
on  military  subjects,  and  looms  especially  large  on  the  discussion  of  the 
army  estimates  ; — Lord  Claud  Plamilton,  who  speaks  with  a fervour  that 
ought  to  be  highly  moving  at  a champagne  dinner-party,  when  the  guests 
are  sure  the  orator  means  more  than  he  can  express,  and  give  him  u^Droar- 
ious  credit  for  his  good  intentions ; — Mr.  George  Hudson,  seldom  seen  in 
the  House,  and  uneasily  conscious  that  he  is  under  a cloud  ; — Dr.  Samuel 
Warren,  who  would  give  “ ten  thousand  a-year”  to  know  why  the  House 
sometimes  laughs  at  him,  and  is  never  so  grave  as  he. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  benches  below  the  gangway  on  the  opposi- 
tion side ; and  here  Ave  shall  probably  encounter  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  colleague  in  the  representation  of  Oxford ; — the  Marquis  of 
Blandford,  an  authority  upon  Church  questions; — Mr.  Deedes,  a sensible 
and  judicious  county  member  ; — Mr.  Cayley,  great  upon  a silver  currency, 
and  with  strong  views  upon  the  malt-tax  ; — Mr.  Beckett  Denison,  shrewd 
and  long-headed,  but  reproaching  himself  for  not  having  sooner  suspected 
the  gigantic  forgeries  of  the  Great  Northern  ; — Mr.  Fitzstephen  French, 
an  Irish  member,  whose  bark  at  Lord  Palmerston  is  worse  than  his  bite  ; — 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  a new  member,  of  philanthropic  aims  and  unprepos- 
sessing manner; — Mr.  Adderley,  wdio  Avill  not  unlikely  raise  his  fluent 
voice  and  well-balanced  periods  on  the  first  night  of  the  session  against  any 
renewal  of  transportation  to  colonies  that  refuse  to  take  our  convicts ; — • 
and  Mr.  Brady,  once  a surgeon  in  the  Blackfriars-road,  and  aa'Iio,  like 
other  Irishmen,  had  a far  better  chance  of  finding  himself  a member  of 
Parliament  than  men  in  the  same  position  in  life  on  this  side  the  Channel. 
Upon  the  bench  behind  them  will  be  found  the  Irish  brigade,  Avhoin  Pal- 
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merston  once  characterised  as  members  of  “ the  Pope’s  brass  band  — Geo. 
Henry  Moore,  bearing  nature’s  stamp  of  a disappointed  man,  and  fond  of  re- 
buking Protestant  intolerance  with  an  intolerance  more  intense  ; — M’Guire, 
an  Irish  newspaper  editor,  with  a rich  brogue,  whose  exaggerated  metaphors 
and  fiery  denunciations  might  drive  an  Irish  mob  to  pikes  and  the  green 
flag,  but  move  the^  House  of  Commons  to  nothing  more  serious  than 
laughter;  — Isaac  Butt,  not  quite  the  orator  he  was  thought  to  be; — 
IM’Mahon,  and  others.  Upon  this  bench  is  usually  seen  Mr.  Cairns,  a 
chancery  barrister  in  a full  tide  of  practice,  the  best  debater  among  the 
lawyers  in  the  House — clear,  methodical,,  and  convincing, — who  always 
damages  the  party  or  the  measure  he  rises  to  attack.  It  is  not  very  clear 
why  Mr.  Cairns  does  not  sit  with  his  party,  and  why  he  suffers  the  gang- 
way to  keep  up  a quasi-distance  between  him  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  same 
question  is  asked  relative  to  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  who  is  usually  found  in 
close  proximity  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee,  on  the  third  bench.  It  was  only  on 
Mr.  Baring’s  refusal  to  take  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the^Exchequer  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  accepted  it.  He  is  still  supposed  to  give  his  party  the  benefit 
of  his  opinions  on  finance,  but  with  characteristic  modesty  courts  the  ob- 
scurity of  a back  bench.  Mr.  Beresford,  once  the  whipper-in  of  the  oppo- 
sition, but  latterly  a martyr  to  gout,  and,  out  of  humour  with  his  party 
because  they  won't  give  him  a good  cry  to  go  to  the  country  with,  is  usually 
found  in  this  region.  Nor  must  Sir  Henry  Willoughby  be  forgotten,  whose 
passion  is  finance,  and  whose  dreams  are  haunted  by  visions  of  irregular 
or  unexplained  balances  in  the  Exchequer,  which  he  explains  under  the 
confusini?  influence  of  his  nightmare. 

The  “ questions”  are  over.  A dozen  members  have  given  notice  that  on 
a particular  day  named,  or  on  some  early  day  before  or  after  Easter,  they 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  reform  of  the  representation,  or 
the  tax  on  hair-powder,  or  the  adoption  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law.  The 
Speaker  has  read  the  Queen’s  speech,  while  the  hearts  of  the  gentlemen  in 
military  uniform  thumped  audibly  against  their  breasts.  He  sits  down,  and 
calls  upon  one  of  them.  The  bell  has  rung ; the  curtain  is  drawn  up  : 
the  Session  of  1857  has  commenced;  and  the  meandering  stream  of  talk 
will  flow  on,  now  rapidly,  and  sometimes  sluggishly  enough,  until  it  is  in- 
terrupted by  a prorogation  or  a dissolution. 


JOAN  OE  AEG. 

The  history  of  this  work,  by  M.  Abel  Desjardins  % is  soon  told.  Amongst 
the  deep  and  searching  investigations  which  have  been  made  of  late  years 
by  our  continental  neighbours,  into  the  history  of  France,  a very  consider- 
able share  of  attention  has  been  naturally  enough  given  to  their  national 
heroine,  Joan  of  Arc.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  special  researches 
have  been  those  of  M.  Jules  Quicherat,  who  has  devoted  ten  years  to  an 
examination  of  all  the  documents  concerning  her  which  are  preserved  in 
the  King’s  Library  at  Paris.  The  result  of  these  researches — said  to  be  a 
work  worthy  of  a Benedictine — has  been  published  in  five  thick  octavos, 
which  contain  everything  of  any  interest  in  relation  to  the  subject.  But  a 
work  of  that  bulk  and  character  is,  from  its  very  nature,  only  available  to 

* “ Vie  do  Jeanne  d’Arc.  Par  Abel  Desjai*dlns,  Professeur  d’liistoire  a la  Fac-nlte  des 
Lett  res  do  Dijou.”  D’apros  les  Documents  nouvellement  publics.”  (Pans:  Didot 
litres.) 
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men  of  learning.  It  was  desirable  that  a life  of  Joan  of  Arc,  founded 
entirely  upon  those  authentic  materials,  should  be  written  for  the  popular 
use  ; and  this  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  work  before  us,  with  admirable 
taste  and  skill,  by  M.  Abel  Desjardins.  He  makes  no  statement  of  any 
moment  without  a reference  to  the  volume  and  the  page  of  M.  Quicherat’s 
publication,  by  which  it  is  supported ; so  that  his  appendix  of  references, 
i as  a consequence  of  this  minute  fidelity,  amounts  upon  the  whole  to  very 
nearly  half  as  many  pages  as  the  life  which  it  authenticates.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  merits  of  the  work,  that  this  necessity  of  following  old,  and  often 
ill-written,  documents  with  close  conformity,  has  not  at  all  impeded  the 
freedom  or  the  grace  of  M.  Desjardins’  own  agreeable  style. 

The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  as  our  author  tells  it,  is  a very  sweet  and  sad 
one.  The  charm  that  binds  our  hearts  to  her  in  her  heroic  days,  and  bids 
us  weep  for  her  as  she  wins  her  martyr’s  crown,  begins  to  exercise  itself 
even  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  her  attractive  and  uncommon  infancy.  The 
loving  and  devout  nature,  with  all  its  strange  and  solemn  earnestness  of 
feeling  and  of  faith,  is  quite  as  visible  in  the  child’s  pursuits  and  aspirations 
as  in  the  most  wonderful  of  the  noble-hearted  heroine’s  achievements.  To 
labour  and  to  pray  were  the  two  lessons  that  her  mother  taught  her,  and 
they  struck  root  deeply  in  her  being.  Another  important  influence — the 
: love  of  her  native  land — came  to  her  from  her  father.  Altogether,  her 
parents  were  no  common  people.  The  mother’s  piety  and  the  father’s 
patriotism  bore  fruit  which  has  made  their  poor  cottage-home  in  Domremy 
memorable  for  ever.  In  that  miserable  hamlet  in  a far-off  valley  of  the 
land,  when  evening  grouped  the  family  around  their  lowly  hearth,  a faithful 
thought  was  given  to  the  state  of  France  ; and,  amidst  the  hardship  of  their 
own  daily  lot  of  toil  and  want,  they  mourned  over  the  misfortunes  of  their 
country,  and  prayed  for  its  deliverance  from  the  double  curse  of  a dis- 
tracted and  divided  government,  helpless  for  defence  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  foreign  invaders  of  the  soil,  pillaging  and  ravaging  at  will. 
Their  own  personal  sufferings,  grievous  as  they  often  might  be,  were  never 
allowed  to  harden  them  against  this  great  national  affliction.  And  whilst 
these  nightly  colloquies  were  fostering  the  poor  child’s  love  of  P’rance, 
other  colloquies,  unheard  by  mortal  ears,  were  fostering  her  love  of  God. 
In  a chapel  on  the  green  hill-side,  before  her  father’s  door,  it  was  her  great 
delight  to  indulge  in  those  services  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
encourages  devotion  ; and  often — stealing  from  her  young  companions,  as 
they  danced  and  played  on  the  grassy  slope,  or  in  the  adjacent  wood — she 
found  a deeper  joy  in  carrying  her  hoarded  offering  into  the  sanctuary,  and 
pouring  forth  at  the  Virgin’s  feet  her  heai  t-felt  thanksgivings  and  prayers. 
And  heavenly  voices,  as  she  fondly  thought,  soon  answeied  her.  It  was  in 
her  father’s  garden,  at  noon  on  a summer-day,  that  the  child — she  was 
then  only  in  her  thirteenth  year — heard  for  the  first  time,  in  fear  and  awe, 
the  voice  of  the  archangel  urging  her  to  a virtuous  and  a pious  life,  pro- 
mising her  God’s  aid,  and  impressing  on  her,  above  all  else,  that  she  must 
go  forth  to  the  assistance  of  the  realm  of  France.  This,  however,  was  but 
the  beginning  of  a long  succession  of  what  Joan,  at  least,  had  amplest  faith 
in  as  Divine  communications.  From  that  time  she  continued  to  be  visited, 
as  often  as  twice  or  three  times  within  a week,  by  the  archangel  Michael, 
and  by  Saint  Catherine  and  Saint  Margaret,  and  the  constant  burden  of 
their  sweet  and  solemn  messages  was  evermore  the  same.  And  “she  be- 
lieved in  these  voices,”  in  the  words  of  her  own  eloquent  assurance  on  her 
trial,  “ as  she  believed  in  the  Christian  faith  : she  believed  that  they  came 
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from  God,  and  by  His  command,  as  she  believed  that  our  Saviour  has  re- 
deemed us  from  the  sufferings  of  hell.” 

This  was  Joan’s  invincible  conviction.  But  whether  we  agree  with  her 
and  with  her  biographer  in  believing  that  she  had  in  very  truth  a super- 
natural mission  to  fulfil,  or  regard  her  mysterious  messages  of  counsel  and 
command  as  delusions  generated  by  an  overheated  imagination  and  an 
unenlightened  devotion,  it  will  be  in  either  case  clear  that  she  had,  in 
addition  to  the  inspiration  of  her  love  of  France,  that  still  grander  inspi- 
ration of  a faith  in  God,  which  has  in  many  another  noble  instance  given 
birth  to  undertakings  as  romantic  and  successes  as  complete  as  hers.  The 
efficacy  of  this  faith  was  manifested  first  amidst  the  humble  cares  and 
occupations  of  her  daily  life  at  Domremy.  She  proved  its  temper  well  by 
the  unwearied  industry  with  which  she  plied  her  needle  and  her  spinning- 
wheel,  or  performed  the  common  duties  of  the  household  ; by  her  obedience 
and  her  affection  to  her  parents  ; by  her  charitable  succour  to  the  poor  ; 
by  her  constancy  and  earnestness  in  prayer  ; and,  in  a word,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  a life — passed,  be  it  observed,  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  as  a 
shepherd-girl  in  the  fields,  but  under  a pious  mother’s  eye  at  home — so 
striking  for  its  goodness  and  its  purity,  as  to  win  for  her  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  peasants,  priests,  and  nobles  of  the  neighbourhood  that  she 
dwelt  in  and  adorned.  And  this  was  no  short  or  slight  novitiate  : it  con- 
tinued throughout  five  years — during  which  there  was  no  deviation  from 
this  beautiful  blamelessness  of  conduct,  and  no  cessation  of  the  voices 
which,  with  an  ever-increasing  urgency,  impelled  her  to  set  forth  upon  the 
crowning  work  they  had  commanded  her  to  do. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  her  eighteenth  year  that  Joan  departed  from 
Domremy  on  her  strange  and  perilous  expedition.  By  the  very  greatness 
of  her  undertaking  we  may  estimate  the  truth  and  strength  of  her  depend- 
ence on  Divine  aid  for  its  accomplishment.  The  untaught  and  inexperienced 
peasant-girl,  with  no  protection  but  her  purpose  and  her  purity  and  faith, 
began  a journey  of  a hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  throughout  a district  over- 
run by  the  insolent  and  unrestrained  soldiers  of  a victorious  army  of 
invaders,  in  order — as  the  consummation  of  her  enterprize — to  deliver 
France  from  her  triumphant  enemies,  and  to  confer  the  crown,  and  the 
powers  of  actual  sovereignty,  upon  that  discredited  Dauphin  whom  she 
had  been  taught  by  her  mysterious  visitants  to  look  upon  as  rightful 
inheritor  of  the  throne.  As,  wfith  this  intent,  the  maiden  quitted  her 
hamlet-home,  how  miserably  inadequate,  in  any  human  judgment,  must 
her  means  have  seemed  in  relation  to  that  momentous  end  ! 

But  it  was  Joan’s  good-fortune  to  win  new  credit  and  support  at  every 
pause  upon  her  way.  At  Vaucouleurs,  her  first  resting-place,  many  be- 
lieved in  the  reality  of  her  mission  ; the  captain  of  the  place  somewhat 
reluctantly  accorded  her  an  escort  and  a sword ; and  the  common  people 
zealously  subscribed  to  provide  for  her  a horse  and  a man’s  dress,  which 
she  regarded  as  an  indispensable  equipment  on  her  journey.  Above  all, 
the  two  chiefs  of  her  escort  were  so  penetrated  with  her  own  undoubting 
faith,  that,  on  arriving  at  the  Dauphin’s  court,  they  manifested  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  in  making  known  to  all  whom  they  approached,  how  mar- 
vellously they  had  been  preserved  upon  their  perilous  route,  how  matchless 
and  how  manifold  were  the  heroine’s  virtues,  and  how'  complete  was  their 
own  belief  that  lier  commission  came  from  God. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  train  of  events  which  followed  Joan’s 
arrival  at  the  Dauphin’s  court  'were  not  ill-calculated,  in  a credulous  age,  to 
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give  currency  to  this  conviction  of  her  guides.  At  her  first  interview  she 
recognised  the  Dauphin  in  the  midst  of  all  his  courtiers.  Subjected  to  the 
strict  and  stern  assay  of  bishops,  counsellors,  and  university  doctors,  she 
came  forth  from  it  like  fine  gold  from  the  fire.  When  asked  for  signs  of 
the  divine  mission  she  laid  claim  to,  her  noble  answer  was,  “ Lead  me,  in 
God's  name,  to  Orleans  : it  is  there  that  I will  give  signs  tvhich  shall  make  all 
i believe  in  me."  The  wisest  advisers  of  the  Dauphin  owned  her  inspiration, 

1 and  urged  their  master  to  adventure  on  the  enterprise  to  which  this  pro- 
1 phetess  of  victory  invited  him.  Their  recommendations  overcame  his 
j scruples  ; and  thus  the  first  marvellous  step  in  Joan’s  career — her  attain- 
1 ment  of  the  royal  acknowledgment  of  her  mission,  and  of  the  mastery  of 
the  instruments  her  undertaking  called  for — was  happily  accomplished. 
The  redemption  of  the  kingdom  was  confided  to  the  saintly  peasant-girl. 

There  was  no  slackness  in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  when  it  had  been 
with  judicious  hesitation  once  determined  on.  Clothed  in  the  suit  of 
armour  which  the  Dauphin  had  provided  for  her  ; mounted  on  the  war- 
horse  which  had  been  presented  to  her  by  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  and 
equipped  with  her  embroidered  and  emblazoned  standard,  and  with  the 
sword,  dug  by  her  direction,  from  a knight’s  tomb — “ which  was  dear  to 
her,  because  it  seemed  to  her  to  have  been  blessed  and  consecrated  by  her 
venerated  patroness.  Saint  Catherine, — Joan  soon  found  herself  at  the  head 
of  a band  of  grim  and  hardy  soldiers,  who  received  her  with  enthusiasm, 
and  submitted  with  alacrity  to  the  discipline  of  strict  morality  and  solemn 
prayer  which  she  enforced.  It  was  at  day-dawn  of  a beautiful  morning  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1429,  that  her  army,  singing  the  hymn  of  Veni, 
Creator,  began  its  march  towards  Orleans.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  it  arrived  within  sight  of  the  beleaguered  city,  which  Joan  entered  at 
nightfall : and  never,  probably,  was  any  mortal  succour  welcomed  with  a 
heartier  delight.  The  fame  of  her  heavenly  mission  had  outstripped  her 
own  advance,  and  had  filled  the  city  with  an  atmosphere  of  joyous  faith 
and  trust.  The  streets  were  bright  with  the  light  of  a thousand  torches  ; 
men  of  all  conditions — rich  and  poor,  nobles,  priests,  and  citizens,  captains, 
and  the  soldiers  they  commanded — crowded  hurriedly  to  meet  her ; and  all 
the  population  of  the  place,  male  and  female,  rejoiced  “ as  though  they  had 
seen  Divinity  itself  descend  amongst  them.” 

The  common  hope  which  had  occasioned  this  commotion  of  delight  was 
not  disappointed.  Within  six  days  she  had,  in  spite  of  the  impediments 
which  were  thrown  in  her  way  by  the  professional  commanders  of  the 
troops,  obtained  her  first  victory  over  the  besiegers.  This  was  the  prelude 
to  other  and  more  important  successes.  After  a brief  interval  of  religious 
observance  and  repose,  as  morning  broke  on  the  second  day  afterwards, 
Joan,  at  the  head  of  her  little  army,  left  the  ramparts,  to  be  again  success- 
ful in  a harder  and  a bloodier  combat.  Much,  however,  yet  remained  to 
do  which  the  military  chiefs  esteemed  it  madness  to  attempt  without  rein- 
forcements. Scarcely  had  they  come  to  this  decision  in  their  council,  when 
Joan,  who  had  been  also  seeking  guidance  from  a wiser  source,  announced 
her  resolution  to  resume  the  conflict  on  the  following  day.  Her  pre- 
parations for  the  assault  were  made  without  a moment’s  pause.  The 
furious  strife  began  betimes  on  the  next  morning,  and  was  continued  with 
a fluctuating  fortune  until  night.  More  than  once  the  inspiration  of  the 
heroine  saved  her  party  from  defeat.  Placing  with  her  own  hand  the  first 
ladder  on  the  English  rampart,  she  received  a broad  and  deep  wound,  and 
was  carried  fainting  from  the  field ; but  no  sooner  was  her  wound  dressed. 
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and  she  was  made  aware  of  the  consternation  which  her  fall  had  given  rise 
to,  than  she  was  again  armed  and  mounted,  and  encouraging-  her  wearied 
soldiers  in  their  unrelenting  work.  At  length,  as  the  day  waned,  the 
courage  of  her  troops  began  to  waver,  and  then  it  was  that  Joan,  with- 
drawing for  a while  in  fervent  prayer,  returned  to  animate  them  to  a last 
triumphant  effort.  As  her  standard  touched  the  rampart,  a white  dove 
flew  over  her,  and,  availing  herself  of  the  augury,  she  cried  out  to  her 
followers,  “ Enter,  children  ; they  are  ours  !”  The  impulse  was  an  irresistible 
one,  and  the  siege  of  Orleans  was  from  that  moment  raised.  The  English 
commander,  Talbot,  set  fire  to  his  works  on  the  following  morning,  and 
retired  from  them  with  the  ruins  of  his  army.  At  the  same  time,  Joan 
“ assembled  at  the  foot  of  an  altar  raised  in  the  open  air,  outside  the  city’s 
walls,  the  whole  of  that  population  wEom  she  had  delivered  in  three  days. 
The  majestic  hymn  Te  Deam  burst  forth  from  their  united  voices,  and 
ascended  towards  heaven,  just  as  the  last  battalions  of  the  English  were 
disappearing  at  the  horizon.’’ 

Great  as  the  public  faith  in  Joan  had  been  before,  what  bounds  could  be 
put  to  it  after  this  unparalleled  success  ? No  wonder  that  the  path  she 
travelled  by  to  meet  the  Eauphin  was  crowded  by  a grateful  people  anxious 
to  behold  her  ; no  v/onder  that  the  women  kneeled  before  her  on  her  way, 
and  the  poor  pressed  forward  eagerly  to  touch  her  armour,  or  to  kiss  her 
feet  and  hands ; no  wonder,  even,  to  those  who  understood  the  simplicity 
of  that  piety  from  which  her  power  arose,  that  these  tokens  of  an  admi- 
ration and  a gratitude  without  bounds  afflicted  and  alarmed,  instead  of 
gratifying,  her ; and  that,  in  the  midst  of  them,  she  sighed  with  her  whole 
soul  for  solitary  self-communing ! 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  unexpected  triumph  of  the  French  arms,  there 
were  amongst  the  advisers  of  the  Dauphin  many  Avho  were  still  afraid  of 
depending  upon  Joan’s  guidance  in  an  immediate  march  to  Rheims.  The 
country  to  be  passed  through  was  in  the  possession  of  the  English  and 
Burgundian  troops ; and  commanders  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  pain- 
fully, and  by  a long  and  dearly-bought  experience,  had  naturally  some  re- 
luctance in  confronting  enemies  so  powerful  with  what  were,  in  any  military 
estimate,  at  least,  inferior  and  inadequate  forces.  They  had  not  faith  enough 
in  Joan’s  announcement  of  a Divine  arm  outstretched  to  help  them,  or  not 
philosophy  enough  to  understand  the  influence  of  that  faith  in  insj^iring 
W'ith  a tenfold  strength  the  sinews  of  the  men  who  fought,  as  they  believed, 
with  saints  and  angels  battling  in  their  van.  Her  endeavours  to  surmount 
this  obstacle  were  eager  and  unceasing.  Casting  herself,  on  one  occasion, 
on  her  knees  before  the  Dauphin  and  his  council,  she  besought  them,  wdth 
a passionate  earnestness,  to  put  their  trust  in  Him  whose  aid  was  promised 
them  through  her,  and  not  to  cast  from  them  the  great  deliverance  He  had 
placed  within  their  reach.  The  eloquent  appeal  persuaded  them  : — “ Re- 
nouncing the  calculations  of  human  wisdom,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  an  enthusiasm  which  came  from  God.” 

The  campaign  which  followed  this  decision  was  a succession  of  triumphs. 
In  twice  as  many  days,yb2^r  strongly- fortified  places  had  either  yielded  to 
her  or  been  taken  by  force  ; she  had  been  victorious  in  the  hard-fought  and 
important  battle  of  Patay  ; and  three  memorable  captains  of  the  English — 
Suffolk,  Scales,  and  Talbot — had  become  her  prisoners.  And  all  this  had 
been  achieved,  not  by  the  great  commanders  and  the  veteran  knights  who 
were  her  companions  in  the  strife,  but — as  they  themselves  were  the  readiest 
to  bear  witness — by  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage,  and  the  military  skill  of 
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Joan  herself.  After  brief  rest  from  these  successes,  the  white  armour  was 
again  put  on,  and  the  black  war-horse  mounted,  and  the  heroine  again  was 
on  the  watch  for  new  -victories.  In  the  meantime,  the  envy  of  a royal 
favourite  in  vain  endeavoured  to  defeat  her  plans  : her  services  were  too 
momentous  to  be  cast  aside  before  her  projected  work  was  done.  City  after 
city  opened  its  gates  to  her  either  in  fear  or  faith,  and  even  Rheims  itself 
dared  hazard  no  resistance.  The  last  impediment  to  the  coronation  of  the 
Dauphin  was  cleared  away  by  this  event.  On  the  very  next  day  the  mag- 
nificent ceremony,  in  all  its  time-honoured  detail,  was  performed.  But 
even  there,  as  the  archbishop  placed  the  crown  upon  the  monarch’s  head, 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  resounded  and  re-echoed  through  the 
glorious  edifice,  it  was  not  upon  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the  building  itself 
that  the  eye  and  heart  of  that  admiring  crowd  was  fixed — not  upon  the  king 
himself,  in  the  new  pride  of  his  unhoped-for  triumph — not  upon  the  knightly 
nobles  or  the  lordly  priests  who  were  around  him,  but  upon  her — the 
peasant-girl  of  Domremy — who  had  come  to  the  Dauphin  in  his  misery, 
and  inspired  him  with  hope  and  strength — who  had  fought  a way  for  him 
through  victory  after  victory  to  the  consummation  of  that  hour — who  had 
stood  beside  him  with  her  mysterious  standard  unfurled  at  the  high  altar 
throughout  the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation,  and  who  now,  as  the  solemn 
service  closed,  cast  herself  at  his  feet,  in  a flood  of  tears,  exclaiming, — 
“ Gentle  Dauphin,  now  God’s  will  is  done,  which  commanded  me  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  lead  you  into  this  city,  Rheims,  to  receive  your 
crown ; thus  shewing  that  you  are  the  true  king,  to  whom  this  realm  of 
France  by  right  belongs.”  After  these  words  Joan  withdrew.  Amongst 
the  brilliant  guests  at  the  royal  banquet,  her  place  was  empty.  Whilst  the 
rejoicings  of  the  court  were  at  their  height,  she  had  retired  to  an  obscure 
inn  of  the  city,  and  there— -in  the  company  of  a peasant  bent  by  toil  and 
sorrow,  yet  beaming  for  the  time  with  an  unwonted  joy — was  rejoicing  in 
a better  manner  in  the  sweet  efiTusions  of  her  natural  love.  That  peasant 
was  her  father,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Rheims  in  time  to  be,  probably,  the 
most  delighted  of  that  vast  assemblage  of  spectators  of  the  common  glory  of 
his  king,  his  country,  and  his  child.  She  had  departed  from  their  hamlet- 
home  a poor  and  friendless  maiden,  intent  upon  an  enterprise  of  vastest 
import  and  extent ; and  he  found  her  now  triumphant  at  the  right  hand  of 
princes,  and  the  idol  of  a liberated  land.  But  there  was  no  change  in  her 
towards  him : she  was  still  the  same  gentle,  pious,  loving  daughter,  whom 
he  had  cherished  in  their  obscurity,  unspoiled  by  conquest  and  by  fame, 
— unaltered,  in  a word,  except  in  having  become  even  more  worthy  of  the 
kisses,  tears,  and  blessings  that  he  lavished  on  her. 

According  to  the  common  version  of  her  history,  it  was  unwillingly,  and 
without  her  former  confidence  in  a Divine  support,  that  Joan  continued 
with  the  army  after  the  coronation  of  the  king  at  Rheims.  Writers  as 
learned  and  exact  as  Michelet  and  Lord  Mahon  have  adopted  this  view  of 
that  which  she  regarded  as  her  mission  ; but  M.  Desjardins  distinctly  and 
decidedly  objects  to  it,  on  the  several  grounds  of  an  examination  of  facts, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  Joan,  and  the  authority  and  evidence 
of  witnesses.  If  she  had  been  known  to  entertain  this  wish,  there  was,  in 
his  opinion,  influence  enough  at  court  unfavourable  to  her  to  have  pre- 
vented any  opposition  to  a course  so  much  in  harmony  with  what  her 
enemies  desired.  She  was  aware,  too,  as  M.  Desjardins  urges,  of  the  im- 
portance of  her  presence  as  a source  of  inspiration  to  the  army  of  the  king, 
and  of  discouragement  and  dread  to  that  of  the  invaders.  And,  besides 
Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  XL VII,  p 
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this,  our  author  refers  to  no  fewer  than  five  definite  authorities  for  the 
design,  on  Joan’s  part,  of  not  ceasing  from  her  efi’orts  till  the  last  enemy 
was  driven  from  the  land  she  loved.  The  inglorious  campaign  in  which  the 
king  approached  within  sight  of  the  spires  of  his  capital,  yet  would  not 
sanction  one  bold  stroke  to  win  it,  was  not  w^anting  in  manifestations  of  the 
still  living  zeal  and  faith  of  the  heroic  maid.  More  than  once,  it  is  pro- 
bable, the  prize  might  have  been  grasped,  if  she  had  not  been  thwarted  and 
opposed  by  craftier  or  more  cowardly  advisers.  In  the  one  assault,  made 
without  her  approval,  at  the  Porte  Saint-Honore,  there  was  no  remissness  in 
her  exertions,  no  falling-off  from  her  accustomed  ardour,  courage,  skill,  or 
heroism.  Wounded  by  a cross-bow  shot,  she  still  incited  her  followers  to 
persist  in  their  attack,  and  was  unwillingly  carried  away  from  the  trench 
when  the  troops  retreated  from  it  at  nightfall.  On  the  next  morning,  she 
had  already  completed,  under  better  auspices,  her  preparations  for  a new 
assault,  when  a fatal  order  from  the  king  commanded  her  division  to  return 
to  Saint-Denis.  Before  the  army  had  departed  thence  upon  its  backward 
route  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  Joan  deposited  her  armour  on  the  altar, 
before  the  martyr’s  shrine ; but  the  marvellous  sword  was  not  amongst 
these  tributes  of  devotion.  It  had  been  broken  previously,  not  in  honour- 
able warfare,  but  in  driving  off,  in  a fit  of  indignation,  some  disreputable 
camp-followers  who  had  dared,  in  "spite  of  her  emphatic  prohibition,  to  in- 
trude amongst  the  troops. 

Prom  this  time  forth  the  shadow  of  misfortune  grows  and  darkens  over 
Joan’s  lot.  The  courtiers  who  were  unfriendly  to'  her  had  gained  an 
ascendancy  over  the  king,  and  it  was  their  policy  to  destroy  her  influence 
by  keeping  her  inactive.  The  post  of  danger  with  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
was  refused  her.  She  was  not  even  permitted  to  proceed  with  her  good 
friend  the  Duke  of  Alengon,  in  his  intended  campaign  in  Normandy.  One 
other  evanescent  gleam,  indeed,  flashed  over  her.  The  royal  consent  had 
been  obtained  to  her  accompanying  the  Lieutenant-General  D’ Albret  in  an 
expedition  against  some  strong  positions  on  the  Loire,  and,  in  an  assault  on 
Pierre-la-Montier,  a brilliant  victory  again  bore  witness  to  her  skill.  But 
the  conquerors,  we  are  told,  “ were  in  such  a state  of  destitution,  that  it 
was  with  great  difl5.culty  Joan  could  save  even  the  church  from  pillage.” 
It  was  on  account  of  this  destitution,  which  extended  in  a wintry  season  to 
an  absolute  want  of  food,  and  which  the  monarch  was  in  vain  solicited  to 
give  relief  to,  that  the  army  was  obliged,  after  unavailing  attacks  through- 
out a month,  to  retire  from  La  Charite— to  which  also  they  had  been 
encouraged  to  lay  siege. 

Por  a few  months  after  these  events  Joan  was  an  idle  but  impatient 
appendage  of  the  French  court.  During  this  interval  the  king  granted 
letters  of  nobility  and  armorial  bearings  to  her  and  to  her  family ; but  the 
maiden  herself,  “ whose  nobility  came  from  God,”  was  never  known  to 
avail  herself  of  the  glittering  distinction.  Her  desire  was,  not  for  poor 
and  perishable  honours,  but  for  active  service  in  the  field  against  the 
enemies  of  France.  After  many  fruitless  efibrts  to  infuse  some  energy  into 
the  king’s  mind,  the  despairing  heroine  departed  alone  to  seek  new  scenes 
of  usefulness.  Her  name  was  still  a word  of  terror  to  the  enemy,  and  of 
encouragement  and  hope  to  those  she  led.  At  Lagny  she  preserved  the 
town  from  a Burgundian  freebooter,  exterminating  his  dreaded  band,  and 
bringing  in  the  leader  himself  a captive  to  her  countrymen.  Her  own 
captivity  was  near  at  hand.  Compiegne  was  at  that  time  encompassed  by 
the  armies  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Joan,  having  made  her  way  into 
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it  with  a few  men-at-arms,  roused  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  to  risk  a 
sortie  against  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  which  invested  the  town. 
The  Burgundian  generals  hastened  up  with  their  supports,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Joan  were  soon  surrounded  by  a far  superior  force.  In  this 
emergency  they  became  alarmed,  and  began  to  fight  their  way  back  to- 
wards the  city.  The  utmost  efforts  and  entreaties  of  Joan  were  ineffectual 
in  preventing  this  retreat.  The  best  that  she  could  do  was  to  protect  it ; 

1 and  she  accomplished  this  with  so  much  heroic  intrepidity,  that  all  her 

j partisans  regained  the  town.  Ever  nearest  to  the  enemy,  she  had  herself 

j approached  the  drawbridge,  when  she  was  dragged  from  her  horse  by  an 
1 archer,  and  made  prisoner  by  a man-at-arms.  The  tidings  of  this  great 
triumph  were  rapidly  transmitted  through  the  land  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. To  the  Burgundians,  the  English,  and  the  councillors  around  the 
Erench  king,  no  event  within  the  possibilities  of  war  could  have  afforded 
more  delight:  the  most  formidable  by  far  of  those  they  had  to  strive 
against,  the  ablest  and  the  most  earnest,  was  powerless  in  their  hands,  and 
the  charm  that  had  exercised  an  influence  so  fatal  to  their  schemes  was 
broken.  To  the  sunny  land  she  was  devoted  to,  there  could  have  happened 
nothing  more  calamitous  or  more  irreparable. 

No  precautions  were  omitted  by  the  captors  to  keep  fast  their  important 
prize.  Confined  successively  in  the  castles  of  Beaulieu  and  Beaurevoir, 
Joan  was  treated  in  each  with  quite  as  much  courtesy  as  was  consistent 
with  a secure  guardianship.  She  attempted  to  escape  from  each : from 
Beaulieu,  by  a simple  artifice  which  failed  her ; and  from  Beaurevoir,  by 
the  desperate  chance  of  jumping  from  the  summit  of  the  castle-wall. 
During  her  long  imprisonment  in  these  fortresses,  her  heart  was  constant 
to  the  cause  of  France,  and  her  faith  was  strong  that  He  who  had  given 
victory  to  her  arms  would  not  permit  the  cities  she  had  freed  to  fall  again 
into  the  power  of  an  unrelenting  foe.  But  no  generous  thought  for  her 
existed  in  the  breast  of  him  whose  kingdom  and  whose  crown  had  been 
redeemed  by  her  devotion.  Whilst  still  a ransom  might  have  saved  her, 
she  was  allowed  by  him  whose  matchless  benefactress  she  had  been,  to 
linger  in  captivity  unnoticed  and  unremembered.  Not  so,  however,  was 
she  forgotten  by  her  enemies.  By  the  zealous  intervention  of  the  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  Pierre  Cauchon,  a bargain  was  concluded  between  the  captor 
of  the  heroine  and  the  English  king,  and  Joan  was  transferred  in  conse- 
quence to  one  of  the  dungeons  in  the  fortress  of  Bouen.  The  young  King 
of  England,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  assembled  in  the  same  ancient  city,  intent  upon  a process  as 
humane  as  that  of  bloodhounds  which  have  brought  some  noble  game 
to  bay. 

The  proceedings  against  Joan  were  admirably  well  contrived  to  secure 
her  condemnation.  The  management  of  the  process  was  undertaken  with 
alacrity  by  that  Bishop  of  Beauvais  who  had  already  made  himself  the 
prime  agent  in  selling  her  to  the  English,  and  who  was  now  to  make  him- 
self infamous  for  ever  as  her  prosecutor  and  her  judge.  Nothing  in  the 
blackest  page  of  history — no  violation  of  justice  ever  perpetrated  by  a time- 
serving miscreant  on  the  judgment-seat — no  meanness,  cozenage,  or  cruelty 
that  ever  was  resorted  to  by  an  unprincipled  oppressor  of  the  innocent — no 
heartlessness  that  ever  was  conspicuously  acted  under  the  venerable  guise 
of  law — exceeds  in  its  atrocity  that  of  this  mitred  scoundrel  in  his  fierce 
and  foul  pursuance  of  the  predetermined  victim.  So  loathsome  does  the 
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record  of  his  stern  malignity  make  him,  that  the  reader  learns  with  a 
species  of  gratification  like  that  which  attends  the  final  dispensation  of 
dramatic  justice  to  some  criminal  on  the  tragic  stage,  that  he  was  at  last 
defrauded  by  his  employers  of  the  stipulated  wages  of  his  sin.  His  mis- 
doings on  the  trial  shew  the  darker  from  their  striking  contrast  to  the 
artless  and  devout  excellence  of  the  acccused,  more  than  all  that  had  gone 
before  in  her  brief  and  chequered  life— more  than  the  sweetness  of  her 
childish  days  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  Domremy,  where  all  her  labours  and 
her  cares  were  transfigured  and  made  beautiful  by  charity  and  holiness — 
more  than  her  solitary  musings,  and  her  colloquies  with  angels,  and  the 
high  and  resolute  purpose  issuing  from  her  spiritual  struggles — more  than 
the  adventurous  daring  and  the  marvellous  security  of  her  journey  to  the 
Dauphin — more,  even,  than  her  courage  and  her  conquests  in  the  battle- 
field— is  the  moral  beauty  of  her  bearing  in  the  midst  of  these  proceedings 
unequalled,  and  above  the  nobleness  that  we  are  wont  to  meet  with  in  the 
highest  and  the  best  of  humankind.  Brought,  day  by  day,  into  the  judg- 
ment hall,  from  a dungeon  where  her  body  had  been  bound  in  chains,  and  her 
maiden  delicacy  wounded  by  the  grossest  wrongs ; set  in  opposition  to  the 
ablest  and  most  learned  men  her  persecutor  could  collect  around  him; 
cajoled,  ensnared,  and  thi'eatened ; assailed  by  arguments  of  terror  and 
temptation, — the  unlettered  peasant-girl,  uncounselled  and  alone,  heroically 
stood  her  ground  as  she  had  stood  it  in  the  face  of  axe,  and  bow,  and 
sword,  and  so  triumphed  over  her  unjust  judges  in  the  strength  of  her 
purity  and  faith,  that  it  was  at  last  only  by  an  outrage  on  their  own  rules 
of  law  that  the  condemnation  of  their  victim  was  achieved. 

M,  Desjardins  enters  with  considerable  fulness  of  detail  into  the  proceed- 
ings against  Joan,  and  quotes  largely  fi'om  the  inquisitorial  questionings  by 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  French  courts,  it  was  endeavoured  to 
make  the  defendant  criminate  herself.  But  these  endeavours  failed  most 
signally.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  how  the  simplicity  of  her  strong  and 
pure  mind  baffled  the  ingenious  artifices  of  an  experienced  and  unscrupu- 
lous guile.  The  sagest  casuist  could  not  have  escaped  from  ensnaring 
questions  more  dexterously  than  this  ignorant  maiden  was  enabled  to  do  by 
her  instinctive  honesty  and  piety  of  heart.  In  contemplating  the  invariable 
propriety  of  her  replies,  or  of  her  refusals  or  avoidance  of  replies,  we  might 
in  fact  be  almost  tempted  to  become  ourselves  believers  in  that  super- 
natural guidance  which  she  laid  claim  to  with  undeviating  constancy  and 
confidence  to  the  very  end. 

But  her  doom,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  fixed  beforehand,  and  the 
eloquence  of  an  angel’s  tongue  would  have  been  of  no  avail.  Her  signature 
to  a form  of  abjuration,  MU'itten  hastily,  and  containing  only  “ seven  or 
eight  lines,”  was  extorted  from  her  by  the  threat  of  death  amidst  the 
fiames ; and  then  the  sentence  of  pei-petual  imprisonment,  feeding  on  the 
water  of  agony  and  the  bread  of  pain,  was  pronounced  upon  her  for  the 
heresy  and  sorcery  which  it  had  pleased  her  judges  to  allege  against  her.  By 
a wretched  fraud,  intended  to  defame  her,  the  formula  of  abjuration  was 
afterward  exchanged  for  another  containing  “not  fewer  than  fifty  lines;” 
and  the  sentence  of  imprisonment,  by  means  of  a brutality  without  parallel, 
was  made  to  give  place  to  the  more  terrible  decree  of  death.  Amongst  the 
sins  she  had  been  guilty  of  was  that  of  wearing  male  clothes,  which  she  had 
been  at  last  compelled  to  put  aside  for  those  appropriate  to  her  sex  ; but 
within  four  days  of  her  condemnation  she  was  found  bruised,  and  wounded, 
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and  in  tears,  and  habited  again  in  the  obnoxious  garb.  By  what  abomin- 
able outrage  she  had  been  so  injured  was  known  afterwards,  but  never 
from  her  lips : how  she  had  been  compelled  by  the  machinations  of  her 
guards  to  resume  her  man’s  attire,  she  did,  upon  the  eve  of  execution,  tell. 
To  the  merciless  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  wanting  only  a pretext,  this  change 
of  dress  was  a relapse  into  the  heresy  she  had  abjured,  and  the  penalty  of 
that  relapse  was  death.  The  bleeding  body  was  within  the  inhuman  per- 
secutor’s power,  but  even  then  the  heroic  spirit  was  soaring  immeasurably 
high  above  his  grasp.  There — in  the  midst  of  the  complicated  grief,  and 
pain,  and  helplessness  that  had  been  cast  by  the  cruelty  of  demons  round 
her — the  suffering  girl  exclaimed  to  her  tormentor, — 

“As  for  what  is  in  the  note  of  abjuration,  I did  not  understand  it;  what  I have  done 
is  from  fear  of  the  flames.  Since  that  day,  the  saints  have  come  to  me,  and  they  have 
told  me  that  the  treason  which  I had  consented  was  a great  pity,  and  that  to  save  my  life 
I damned  myself,  and  that  it  was  very  true  that  it  was  God  who  had  sent  me.  What- 
ever I have  been  made  to  revoke,  I affirm  here  that  I have  never  done  anything  against 
God  or  the  faith 

The  bishop’s  success,  in  this  interview,  had  been  beyond  his  expectation. 
He  hurried  from  his  victim’s  presence,  in  order  to  give  a full  vent  to  his 
delight,  that  she  was  lost  without  recall,  and  that  his  own  wages  of  wicked- 
ness were  at  last  completely  earned. 

Slowly  the  poor  girl  was  forced  to  yield  up  her  lingering  hopes  of  inter- 
vention from  the  kingdom  and  the  king  she  had  so  faithfully  served.  As 
her  dependence  on  human  gratitude  died  away,  the  higher  trust  that  she 
had  always  clung  to  became,  if  it  were  possible,  deeper  and  dearer  to  her, 
as  the  one  solitary  light  amidst  her  grief  and  desolation.  Her  saintly  voices, 
with  their  last  utterance,  summoned  her  into  their  own  abiding-place  in 
Paradise.  Her  departure  was  not  long  delayed.  Within  a week  of  the 
first  sentence — on  the  30th  of  May,  1431 — the  did  market-place  of  Houen 
was  crowded,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  with  a vast  assemblage 
waiting  eagerly  to  witness  the  last  scene  of  her  memorable  life.  The  pile 
was  ready,  and  the  false  and  scandalous  inscription  on  the  stake,  when,  as 
it  was  just  eight  o’clock,  the  procession,  with  its  ample  escort  of  English 
soldiery,  arrived.  In  a solemn  voice  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  expulsion  from  the  Church  ; and  then,  humbling  herself  upon 
her  knees  in  tears  and  prayers  to  God,  the  poor  maiden,  with  her  dying 
voice,  protested  that  she  still  put  confidence  in  her  revelations,  and  that  she 
had  “ nothing  to  revoke  or  to  retract.”  At  her  request  a crucifix  was  handed 
to  her,  and  with  this  pressed  against  her  heart,  and  the  name  of  the  imma- 
culate Virgin,  and  of  Jesus,  on  her  lips,  she  died  amidst  the  flames.  What 
remained  of  her  afterwards  was  cast  into  the  Seine. 

In  his  concluding  section,  M.  Desjardins,  formally  and  with  admirable 
force,  sets  forth,  on  several  grounds,  the  injustice  of  the  sentence  against 
Joan,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  fate  she  was  consigned  to.  But  what  is 
infinitely  more  interesting  than  this,  is  the  account  he  gives  us  of  the  re- 
vision of  that  sentence,  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  by  a tribunal  specially 
appointed  to  examine  all  the  witnesses  who  could  throw  any  light  upon  the 

“Pour  ce  qui  est  en  la  cedulle  de  1’ abjuration,  je  ne  Tentendois  pas ; ce  quo  j’ay 
faict  c’est  de  paour  du  feu.  Depuis  ce  jour,  les  sainctes  sont  venues  a moy,  et  elles 
m’ont  dit  que  c’estoit  grand  pitie  de  la  trayson  quej’avoie  consentye,  et  que,  pour  saulver 
ma  vie,  je  me  damprois,  et  qu’il  estoit  hien  vray  que  c’estoit  Dieu  qui  m’avoit  envoy ee. 
Quelque  chose  qu’on  m’ait  fait  revoquer,  j’affirme  icy  que  je  n’ay  jamais  rien  fait  centre 
Dieu  ou  la  foy.” — Vie  die  Jeanne  d’Arc,  p.  200. 
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true  character  of  the  unfortunate  heroine,  and  upon  the  charges  which  had 
been  so  recklessly  permitted  to  defame  and  to  destroy  her.  We  have  no 
space  for  the  particulars  of  this  investigation.  Its  result  is  thus  stated  by 
our  author : — 

“ On  the  7th  of  July,  [1456]  the  revision  of  the  sentence  was  delivered  at  Rouen ; 
the  twelve  articles  on  which  the  condemnation  of  the  first  judges  had  been  founded 
were  torn  up  in  public,  the  odious  sentence  was  abrogated  and  annulled,  and  pro- 
cessions solemnly  proceeded  to  the  cemetery  of  Saint  Ouen,  and  to  the  old  market- 
place,— sites  made  holy  by  the  martyrdom  of  Joan.” 


KANSAS. 

The  sun,  in  its  daily  course,  shines  upon  no  fairer  portion  of  the  earth’s 
surface  than  that  embraced  within  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Kansas. 
Situated  within  the  very  heart  of  the  United  States,  midway  between  the 
north  and  south,  the  east  and  west — presenting  a varied  aspect  of  moun- 
tain and  valley,  prairie  and  bluff,  intersected  by  noble  rivers,  with  a soil 
fertile  beyond  all  comparison,  productive  of  grain  and  fruits  in  boundless 
variety,  together  with  a genial,  healthy  climate — it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  of  a more  inviting  resting-place  for  the  weary  feet  of  the  emigrant, 
or  a more  promising  sphere  of  operations  for  the  enterprising  and  restless 
“ settler,”  ever  seeking  a farther  “ far  West.”  Its  area  surpasses  in  extent 
that  of  the  thirteen  Atlantic  states ; yet  if  we  refer  to  a map  three  years 
old,  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  this  word  Kansas.  The  space  it  occupies  on 
these  maps  marked  “the  Great  American  Desert;”  and,  until  recently, 
was  occupied  solely  by  various  tribes  of  Indians— “ the  Indian  territory.” 
But  the  savage  daily  recedes  before  the  encroaching  steps  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  How  many  thousands  of  years  has  this  region  been  a solitary  and 
uncultivated  waste ! And  although  but  a few  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  white  man  sought  there  a new  home,  yet  its  soil  is  deeply  stained  with 
his  brother’s  blood ; and  most  hideous  tragedies  have  been  enacted  in  the 
never-ending  strife  between  freedom  and  slavery,  even  on  the  very  soil 
which,  by  solemn  prohibition,  was  proclaimed  for  ever  exempt  from  in- 
voluntary servitude. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress,  dated  30th  of  May,  1854,  it  was  declared  that 

“ All  the  territory  of  the  United  States  included  within  the  following  limits,  except 
such  portions  thereof  as  are  hereinafter  expressly  exempted  from  the  operations  of  this 
Act,  to  wit : beginning  at  a point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
where  the  parallel  of  37°  N.  crosses  the  same ; thence  west  on  said  parallel  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  New  Mexico ; thence  north  on  said  boundary  to  latitude  38° ; 
thence  following  said  boundary  westward  to  the  east  boundary  of  the  territory  of 
Utah,  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  thence  northward  on  said  summit  to  the 
parallel  of  40°  N. ; hence  east  on  said  parallel  to  the  western  boundary  of  said  state  to 
the  place  of  beginning — is  constituted  the  territory  of  Kansas ; and  when  admitted  as 
a State  or  States,  the  said  territory,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received  into 
the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitutions  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of 
their  admission.” 

The  attractions  and  resources  of  this  Eden  were  speedily  made  known 
through  the  newspapers  ; and  it  soon  became  evident  that  a great  tide  of 
emigration  would  naturally  flow  into  Kansas  from  the  northern  and  eastern 
States ; and  an  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  “ assisting  emi- 
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grants  to  settle  in  the  West.”  The  objects  of  this  association  were — to 
I induce  emigrants  to  move  westward  in  such  large  bodies,  that  arrangements 
i might  be  made  with  the  railway  and  other  trafficking  companies,  for 
i effecting  their  transit  at  reduced  rates ; to  erect  saw-mills  and  boarding- 
' houses,  and  establish  schools  in  different  localities,  that  the  people  might 
at  once  surround  themselves  with  the  resources  of  older  states,  and  not 
I waste  years  deprived  of  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  social  life,  as  most 
early  settlers  in  the  West  had  done. 

The  originators  of  this  association  were  New-Englanders — -men  of  honour, 
sterling  integrity,  and  exalted  views ; who  devoted  their  time  and  their 
: money  with  untiring  energy  to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  They  were 
prompted  to  this  undertaking  from  a consciousness  that  the  battle  of  free- 
dom must  sooner  or  later  be  fought  in  this  remote  region,  and  that  it 
required  the  stout  hearts  and  willing  hands  of  those  who  had  been  nursed 
in  the  “ cradle  of  liberty,”  to  plough  the  soil  and  sow  the  seeds  of  that 
priceless  treasure  for  which  their  fathers  had  freely  shed  their  blood,  and 
which  they,  as  true  heritors,  were  bound  not  only  to  defend  against  the 
present  foe,  but  also  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity. 

* On  the  1st  of  August,  1854,  a party  of  about  thirty  settlers,  chiefly 
from  New  England,  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  and  settled  upon  a 
spot  previously  selected  for  its  peculiar  beauty  ; and,  in  honour  of  a philan- 
thropic citizen  of  Boston,  named  it  Lawrence.  On  its  way  to  the  terri- 
tory, this  party  had  met  with  obstructions  and  abuse  from  bands  of  Mis- 
sourians, who  were  violently  opposed  to  the  invasion  of  these  missionaries 
of  freedom  ; and  by  putting  in  pretended  claims  for  every  spot  selected  by 
the  new  settlers,  and  by  various  disputes  on  frivolous  pretexts,  attempted 
to  frighten  and  drive  them  away.  On  the  28th  of  September,  1854,  a 
“squatter”  meeting  was  held  at  about  two  miles  from  Lawrence,  at  which 
the  “ free-state”  men  found  themselves  in  the  majority.  They  decided  by 
vote  that  no  person  non-resident  in  the  territory  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
at  their  meetings,  &c.  ; and  for  a time  they  made  their  own  regulations. 

A second  New-England  party  arrived  early  in  September,  and  settled 
j also, at  Lawrence.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  a settlement  of  New- 
I Englanders  was  being  made  at  Lawrence,  every  means  were  employed  to 
I break  it  up.  The  settlers,  however,  proceeded  with  their  appointed  task, 

, and  erected  a saw-mill,  boarding-houses,  stores,  &c.  These  buildings 
were  of  pole  and  thatch,  of  most  primitive  construction. 

' On  the  1st  of  October  the  first  sermon  was  preached,  and  the  first  Bible- 
j class  formed,  in  Lawrence ; and  on  the  9th,  Governor  Reeder,  with  the 
I other  officers  appointed  by  the  President,  arrived  in  the  territory.  The 
first  election  was  for  a delegate  to  Congress ; it  was  held  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1854.  Meanwhile  a conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  the 
settlers  was  gaining  ground  in  Missouri,  and  before  the  day  of  election 
armed  hordes  poured  over  her  borders.  A candidate  for  delegate  was 
told  he  would  be  maltreated,  and  probably  killed,  if  he  ventured  to  chal- 
lenge a vote  at  the  polls : he  was  compelled  to  seek  protection  of  the 
judges.  In  one  remote  district,  wdth  a thin  population,  no  less  than  five- 
hundred  and  eighty-four  illegal  votes  were  cast,  and  only  twenty  legal.  At 
1 Leavenworth,  then  a small  village,  several  hundred  men  crossed  over  from 
the  adjoining  State  of  Missouri,  encamped  about  the  place,  and  controlled 
the  polls.  By  these  illegal  votes,  General  (?)  Whitfield  was  elected  dele- 
j gate  to  Congress. 

In  January,  Governor  Reeder  ordered  a census  to  be  taken.  The  popu- 
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lation  numbered  8,501.  On  the  day  the  census  returns  were  completed, 
he  issued  a proclamation  for  an  election  to  be  held  on  March  30,  1 855,  for 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  But  long  before  the  day  of  the  election  arrived, 
the  border  papers  were  rife  with  their  threats  of- outrage.  The  following, 
from  the  “ Leavenworth  Herald,”  will  serve  to  shew  the  sentiments  of  the 
pro-slavery  party,  and  their  intentions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Kan- 
sas  was  to  be  made  a Slave  State.  One  Stingfellow  addressed  a crowd  at 
St.  Joseph,  in  Missouri,  in  the  following  terms : — 

“ I tell  you  to  mark  every  scoundrel  among  you  that  is  the  least  tainted  with  free- 
soilism,  or  abolitionism,  and  exterminate  him.  Neither  give  nor  take  quarter  from 

the rascals.  I propose  to  mark  them  in  this  house,  and  on  the  present  occasion, 

so  you  may  crush  them  out.  To  those  having  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  violating 
laws,  state  or  national — the  time  has  come  when  such  impositions  must  he  disregarded, 
as  your  lives  and  property  are  in  danger  j and  I advise  you,  one  and  all,  to  enter  every 
election  district  in  Kansas,  in  defiance  of  Reeder  and  his  myrmidons,  and  vote  at  the 
point  of  the  bowie-knife  and  revolver.  Neither  give  nor  take  quarter,  as  our  cause  de- 
mands it.  It  is  enough  that  our  slave-holding  interest  wills  it,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  What  right  has  Governor  Reeder  to  rule  Missourians  in  Kansas  ? His  pro- 
clamation and  prescribed  oath  must  be  disregarded;  it  is  your  interest  to  do  so. 
Mind  that  slavery  is  established  where  it  is  not  prohibited.” 

The  Missourians,  excited  by  extravagant  statements  circulated  among 
them  by  designing  men  as  to  the  object  and  character  of  eastern  immigra- 
tion, with  their  low  passions  and  narrow  prejudices  worked  upon  to  a high 
degree,  were  now  fully  equal  to  any  deeds  of  violence.  A few  days  before 
the  30th  of  March,  crowds  of  men  might  be  seen  wending  their  way  to 
some  general  rendezvous,  in  various  counties  in  Missouri.  They  were  a 
rough,  brutal-looking  set  of  nondescripts  ; each  wore,  as  a mark  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  settlers,  a white  or  a blue  ribbon : this,  however, 
was  wholly  unnecessary,  as  no  one  could  possibly  mistake  one  of  these 
ruffians  for  an  intelligent,  educated  settler.  Other  Missourians,  who  did 
not  cross  the  border  to  vote,  contributed  provisions,  waggons,  or  money, 
for  this  new  raid.  Provisions  were  sent  in  advance  of  the  invaders,  who 
overran  a fair  country  with  drunkenness  and  fraud  ; and  were  ready,  if 
their  cause  demanded  it,  for  murder.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the 
election,  and  on  the  following  morning,  about  one  thousand  men,  armed 
with  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  and  bowie-knives,  trailing  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
loaded  with  musket-balls,  entered  Lawrence,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Samuel  Young,  of  Boone  county,  and  of  Claiborne  F.  Jackson.  They 
came  in  about  one  hundred  and  ten  waggons — some  were  on  horseback, 
marching  with  music  and  banners  flying. 

On  their  way  to  Lawrence,  this  band  of  desperadoes  met  one  of  the  elec- 
tion judges,  Mr.  N.  B.  Blanton,  formerly  of  Missouri,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Reeder.  Upon  saying  that,  in  the  execution  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  he  should  feel  bound  to  demand  from  voters  the  oath  as 
to  residence  in  the  territory,  they  endeavoured,  first  by  bribes,  then  by 
threats  of  hanging,  to  induce  him  to  accept  their  votes  without  the  oath. 
As  Mr.  Blanton  did  not  appear  at  the  poll  on  the  election-day,  they  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  a new  judge,  who  held  that  a man  had  a right  to  vote 
if  he  had  been  in  the  territory  but  an  hour. 

Before  the  voting  commenced  the  Missourians  declared  that,  “ if  the 
judges  appointed  by  the  governor  did  not  allow  them  to  vote,  they  would 
appoint  judges  who  would  and  in  one  instance  they  did  so. 

Seldom  has  a popular  election  in  a “ free  country”  been  conducted  under 
such  auspices  as  these.  The  scene  was  in  a log-cabin  ; around  which  the 
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crowd  was  often  so  great,  that  many  of  the  voters,  after  voting,  were 
hoisted  on  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  to  make  room  for  others.  Then,  when 
the  lawful  settlers  began  to  vote,  they  had  to  pass  between  a double  file  of 
armed  men,  who  continually  demanded  with  threats  of  shooting  or  hanging, 
those  men  of  Lawrence  who  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  as- 
sertion of  the  “ majesty  of  the  law.”  During  the  day  many  of  the  settlers 
were  driven  from  the  scene  with  violent  threats,  and  one  only  escaped  death 
by  a perilous  leap  off  the  high  bank  of  a river. 

The  Missourians,  roaming  through  the  village,  entered  the  houses  of  the 
residents,  and  unceremoniously  took  their  meals  with  them.  They  also 
loudly  threatened  to  destroy  the  dwellings,  but  no  disturbance  took  place. 

The  number  of  votes  polled  was  1,030  ; out  of  this  total,  802  were  non- 
residents, and  consequently  illegal  voters. 

Similar  scenes  of  violence  and  outrage  were  enacted  at  other  places  in  the 
territory.  The  judges  who  refused  either  to  yield  to  violence  or  to  resign, 
were  threatened  with  instant  death.  The  polls,  ballot-boxes,  and  poll- 
books  were  seized  upon  by  the  marauders.  One  of  the  election-judges  who 
refused  to  sign  the  illegal  returns,  was  fired  upon  on  his  way  home,  but 
fortunately  escaped  uninjured.  With  levers  they  tried  to  overthrow  the 
polling-place,  and  only  desisted  when  it  became  known  that  some  of  their 
own  party  would  be  endangered  by  the  act.  A judge  who  made  affidavit 
in  a protest  against  the  illegality  of  the  election,  was  indicted  for  perjury. 
A lawyer  who  made  a similar  protest,  was  notified  to  leave  the  place ; upon 
his  refusal,  he  was  seized,  taken  across  the  river  to  Western  Missouri, 
where,  after  being  tarred  and  feathered,  and  shaved  on  one  side  of  his 
head,  he  was  marched  about  the  streets,  ridden  on  a rail,  and  finally  sold  at 
auction  either  by  or  to  a negro. 

Extremes  meet ; here  we  have  the  extreme  of  despotism  in  a country 
boasting  of  the  “ largest  liberty.”  To  such  extremities  of  tyranny  may  men 
be  driven  by  no  stronger  motive  than  self-interest.  For  this,  law  and  jus- 
tice are  set  at  defiance,  the  law-makers  and  judges  even  aiding  and  abet- 
ting acts  subversive  of  all  social  order,  exposing  peaceable  citizens  to  immi- 
nent peril  from  mobs  infuriated  with  drink,  goaded  by  fiendish  prejudices 
even  to  the  infliction  of  violent  death. 

Of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  numbering  upwards  of  25,000,000, 
about  3,000,000  are  in  slavery.  The  slave-holders  amount  to  200,000  : 
by  combined  action  they  have  acquired  a power  and  influence  for  evil  that 
threatens  most  seriously  to  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Through 
the  opposition  of  “ abolitionists,”  “ free-soilers,”  “ free-state”  men,  to  the 
increase  of  slave  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  an  antagonism  is 
set  up,  whose  fruits  are  strikingly  shewn  in  the  brief  but  pregnant  history 
of  Kansas.  It  is  south  of  “ Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  ;”  and  the  slave-holder, 
feeling  his  security  endangered  by  the  too  close  proximity  of  a new  free- 
state,  where  but  yesterday  existed  only  an  unpeopled  desert, — he  is  roused 
to  opposition,  and  his  cry  is  “ war  to  the  knife”  against  the  intruder.  These 
men  are  fond  of  “ big  words,”  and  used  to  the  exercise  of  unrestrained  will 
upon  the  unhappy  beings  they  call  their  property they  are  but  little 
fitted,  by  education  or  the  wholesome  discipline  of  society,  to  brook  restraint 
in  the  exercise  of  “ their  rights.”  But  a bully  is  proverbially  a coward,  and 
in  all  the  scenes  of  hostility  in  which  the  Missourian  has  figured,  cowardice 
and  cruelty  are  his  chief  characteristics.  What  has  been  signified  with  the 
title  of  the  “ War  in  Kansas”  appears,  after  deducting  the  bravado  so 
freely  indulged  in,  to  have  been  little  more  than  an  attempt  by  a party  to 
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carr}’’  certain  measures,  at  first  by  intimidation,  and  subsequently,  goaded 
on  by  drunkenness  and  defeat,  by  violence. 

We  now  resume  our  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  liberty 
ill  Kansas. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  integrity  of  Governor  Reeder  forbad  the  hope 
of  his  ever  becoming  a tool  in  the  hands  of  the  slave-holders.  Their  next 
object  was  to  remove  him,  either  legally  or  by  violence.  He  was  many 
times  threatened  with  death.  On  April  the  9th  a document  entitled  a 
“ People’s  Proclamation,”  signed  Citizexs  op  Kansas  Tehe-itoky,  was 
issued,  denouncing  the  unfitness  of  Governor  Reeder  for  his  office,  and 
calling  upon  the  people  to  elect,  on  the  28th  of  September,  a fit  person  to 
recommend  to  the  President  as  his  successor.  INIeanwhile  Governor  Reeder 
returned  to  his  home  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
public  reception.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  Legislature  (elected  by  Missou- 
rians) assembled,  as  ordered  by  Governor  Reeder,  at  Pawnee,  more  than 
100  miles  from  the  border.  One  member,  a Mr.  Conway,  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  council,  on  the  ground  that,  having  been  elected  by  illegal  votes,  this 
pretended  Legislature  had  no  claim  to  that  character.  The  members  of  the 
House  chosen  at  the  new  election  ordered  by  Governor  Reeder,  were  de- 
prived of  their  seats.  On  the  4th,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  removing 
the  seat  of  government  to  the  Shawnee  Mission.  Governor  Reeder  vetoed 
it,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  organic  act.  On  the  i6th,  the  Legislature 
reassembled  at  the  Shawnee  mission,  and  on  the  22nd,  D.  Houston,  the 
only  free-state  member  of  the  Assembly,  resigned  his  seat,  not  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  Legislature  was  an  illegal  body,  but  that,  by  its  removal 
from  Pawnee,  it  had  nullified  itself.  The  laws  passed  by  the  Shawnee 
Legislature  were  of  an  intolerant  character,  allowing  no  rights  to  the  people 
of  the  territory.  They  were  copied  from  the  Missouri  statute-book,  with 
the  exception  of  those  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  voters  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  and  the  slave  code,  which  were  made  especially  to  crush  the 
people  of  this  territory,  who  were  allowed  no  voice  in  those  matters  of 
government  which  most  concerned  them. 

Chapter  CLI.  of  “ The  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas”  relates  to  the 
punishment  of  offences  against  slave  property.  Section  13  states  that  “no 
person  who  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  holding  slaves,  or  who  does  not 
admit  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  this  territory,  shall  sit  as  juror  on  the  trial 
of  any  prosecution  for  any  violation  of  any  of  the  sections  of  this  act.”  Had 
these  acts  been  legal,  Kansas  would  have  been  constituted  a slave-holding 
State.  Upon  their  promulgation,  several  meetings  were  held  by  the  settlers, 
to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  to  deliberate  upon  the  propriety 
of  holding  a general  convention,  with  the  view  of  forming  a State  Govern- 
ment, and  to  ask  for  admission  into  the  Union,  as  a State,  at  the  next 
Congress. 

The  corrupt  Cabinet  of  Washington,  having  seen  that  in  Governor 
Reeder  the  people  of  the  territory  had  an  impartial  friend,  and  that  he 
followed  to  the  letter  the  law  under  which  he  acted  as  Governor,  deter- 
mined to  remove  him,  and  also  to  force  slavery  upon  Kansas.  A false 
charge  was  trumped  up  against  him,  of  speculating  in  Kaw  lands.  He  had 
given  ofience  by  repudiating  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  because  of  their 
holding  their  session  in  violation  of  the  organic  act.  But  no  man  of  in- 
tegrity could  long  hold  this  office,  as  he  must  inevitably  displease  both  the 
people  of  Missouri  and  the  federal  head. 

Governor  Reeder  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Dawson  nominated  in  his  place, 
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but  he  declined  the  appointment.  Then  Wilson  Shannon,  of  Ohio,  was 
selected,  and  accepted  the  office.  Coming-  from  a free  State,  it  was  ex- 
pected he  would  prove  an  enlightened  man,  with  true  sympathy  for  this 
infant  State.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  antecedents  of  his  life 
— his  profligate  career  in  Mexico  and  in  California — expected  nothing  but 
a tpol  of  the  administration  and  of  Missouri;  and  such  he  proved. 

A mass  convention  was  held  at  Lawrence,  on  August  15,  1855,  and  on 
the  19th  a delegate  convention  was  held  at  Topeka,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  formation  of  a State  constitution.  After  full  discussion,  the  con- 
vention decided  to  call  a constitutional  convention,  and  organized  a provi- 
sional government  to  superintend  the  election  of  delegates.  A delegate 
convention  of  the  free-state  party  was  held  at  Big-Springs,  September  5,  to 
fix  a day  for  the  election  of  a delegate  to  Congress,  and  to  nominate  a can- 
didate. At  this  convention,  the  6th  of  October  was  named  for  the  election, 
instead  of  the  2nd,  the  day  fixed  by  the  Shawnee  Mission  Legislature,  and 
ex-Governor  Reeder  was  nominated  for  candidate.  This  convention,  by 
resolution,  referred  the  matter  of  a State  organization  to  the  Topeka  con- 
vention, which  was  to  represent  all  parties. 

From  the  frequent  outrages  and  street-broils  enacted  in  Lawrence,  the 
inhabitants  entered  into  a self-defensive  organization  ; and,  as  the  badges 
they  wore  gave  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a secret  society,  the  outrages 
ceased.  The  Missourians  threatened  to  attack  the  place  with  two  regiments, 
each  a thousand  strong.  They  also  erected  a gallows,  whereon  to  hang 
Governor  Reeder.  A young  free-state  man  was  killed  by  a pro-slavery 
man,  the  provocation  being  a dispute  about  a claim  : no  effort  was  made  to 
bring  the  murderer  to  justice.  But  a free-state  man,  having  killed  a man 
in  self-defence,  was  confined  in  prison,  and  Judge  Lecompte  packed  a jury 
to  get  him  indicted.  The  design  of  the  pro-slavery  men  was  to  drive  out 
all  who  were  true  to  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  the  officials  sympa- 
thized with  and  abetted  their  design.  Justice  was  mocked  at  this  shame- 
less course. 

The  question  now  arose.  Shall  the  free-state  men  obey  the  laws  forced 
upon  them  by  the  Missourians  ? to  refuse  would  be  to  afford  a pretext  to 
their  enemies  for  destroying  Lawrence.  A spirit  of  determined  resist- 
ance manifested  itself,  and  preparations  for  defence  were  commenced ; for 
an  attack  was  threatened  by  the  Missourians,  with  Governor  Shannon  at 
their  head.  He,  however,  contented  himself  with  calling  out  the  militia. 
Kansas  was  to  be  subjugated  at  all  hazards.  But  as  yet  Lawrence  had 
not  furnished  a pretext,  for  the  people  had  broken  no  laws,  although  they 
had  protested  against  laws  not  made  by  themselves. 

Another  murder,  committed  on  a free-state  man,  brought  matters  nearer 
to  a crisis.  Governor  Shannon  went  to  Lawrence  to  treat  for  peace.  He 
told  the  invaders  that  a misunderstanding  existed, — that  the  people  of 
Lawrence  had  violated  no  law, — that  they  would  not  resist  any  properly 
appointed  officer  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  concluded  by  advising 
them  to  go  home  to  Missouri.  Most  of  them  followed  this  advice,  and  re- 
turned home,  carrying  with  them  their  dead, — one  killed  by  the  falling  of 
a tree,  one  accidentally  shot  by  the  guard,  and  one  killed  in  a quarrel.  The 
prisoners  on  both  sides  were  released.  The  militia  were  so  indignant  with 
the  Governor  for  the  truce,  that  they  threatened  to  Lynch  him.  It  is  a 
novelty  in  the  annals  of  legislation,  for  the  Governor  of  a free  State  to  enter 
into  a treaty  with  the  citizens  over  whom  his  jurisdiction  extended,  having 
ill  view  their  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  difficulty  was  far  from  being 
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settled : the  invaders  were  disappointed  in  their  thirst  for  revenge  and 
plunder,  and  returned  home  with  a secret  discontent,  planning  a new  inva- 
sion and  new  villanies. 

On  the  15th  of  December  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  State  con- 
stitution took  place.  As  the  election  was  proceeding  quietly,  a party  of 
the  marauders  smashed  the  windows  of  the  building  where  the  election  was 
being  held,  jumped  in  and  drove  off  the  judges,  assaulted  the  clerks,  and 
carried  off  the  ballot-boxes. 

The  winter  was  passed  by  the  settlers  in  a continual  apprehension  of  a 
fresh  invasion. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  4th  of  March,  Judge  El- 
more expressed  a strong  desire  that  the  members  should  not  take  the  oath 
of  office,  as  such  an  act  would  be  considered  illegal,  and  they  would  be 
immediately  arrested.  The  President,  it  was  said,  intended  to  carry  matters 
thus  far,  and  sent  the  United  States’  Marshal  to  Topeka,  to  make  arrests. 
By  failing  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  the  existing  free-state  constitution 
became  of  no  account. 

These  continual  acts  of  oppression  against  Kansas,  on  the  part  of  the 
general  Government,  served  to  check  the  immigration  to  that  territory ; 
still  its  growth  was  steadily  progressive  : new  towns  were  constantly 
springing  up,  and  the  superior  character  of  the  settlers  constituted  a society 
as  refined  and  intelligent  as  any  in  the  Union. 

The  settlers  in  Kansas  next  presented  a memorial  to  Congress,  ex- 
hibiting the  wrongs  they  endured,  and  the  injuries  they  suffered.  A com- 
mission was  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  their  complaints ; and 
about  the  17th  of  April  the  commissioners  arrived.  Their  proceedings 
struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  evil-doers,  who,  fearing  that  all  their 
nefarious  plans  might  be  frustrated,  felt  that  a desperate  effort  must  be 
made  to  break  up  the  sittings  of  the  Commission ; and  their  plan  soon 
revealed  itself.  An  untoward  incident  now  occurred  in  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  sheriff,  who  had  made  himself  very  obnoxious  by  the 
harsh  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lawrence  repudiated  any  participation  in  the  foul  deed. 

A combination  of  exciting  circumstances  soon  led  to  an  attack  upon  the 
town  of  Lawrence,  which  was  sacked  and  destroyed  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  and  a reign  of  terror  was  fully  established  in  Kansas. 

The  conduct  of  President  Pierce  has  been  severely  censured  in  this 
affair,  and  in  his  late  message  to  Congress  he  has  dwelt  upon  the  matter  at 
some  length,  and  endeavoured  to  exonerate  himself  from  the  charge  of 
encouraging  the  evil  deeds  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  for  which  he  has  a 
strong  bias.  While  the  Kansas  settlers  were  suffering  the  greatest  wrongs 
and  cruelties  from  lawless  bands  of  desperadoes,  they  were  entitled  to  the 
assistance  of  the  general  government ; failing  to  receive  this,  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  organize  means  for  self-defence ; it  was  then  that  the 
President  exercised  his  power,  and  by  calling  the  justifiable  measures  of 
the  “ free-state”  men  treasonable,  he  employed  the  United  States  troops  to 
crush  them,  and  no  alternative  remained  for  the  settlers  but  to  submit. 
When  they  legally  assembled  to  memorialize  Congress  upon  the  subject  of 
their  wrongs,  a body  of  soldiers  came  and  dispersed  them.  This  act 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  American 
independence. 

Upon  the  recent  assembling  of  Congress,  a discussion  took  place  on  the 
9th  December  last,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  to  the  admission  of 
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Mr.  Whitfield,  the  delegate  from  Kansas.  As  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
illegal  votes  of  the  Missourians,  his  right  was  disputed.  Upon  “ a call  of 
the  blouse”  being  moved,  it  was  refused  by  a vote  of  99  to  112.  The 
question  was,  shall  Mr.  Whitfield  be  sworn  ? and  the  House  decided  yea  by 
112  votes  to  108  nays.  He  accordingly  took  the  oath  and  his  seat. 

We  might  fill  many  pages  with  the  mere  catalogue  of  the  atrocities 
I committed  in  this  strange  civil  war.  The  struggle  still  continues,  but  of 
i its  issue  there  can  be  no  fear  or  doubt — the  cause  of  freedom  must  even- 
j tually  triumph ; and  although  the  condition  of  the  “ free-soilers”  is  one  of 
i imminent  peril,  from  their  isolated  position,  and  the  overwhelming  numbers 
i of  their  enemies,  the  balance  of  power  will  doubtless,  through  the  energies 
and  sympathy  of  the  “ North,”  shortly  be  restored.  This  struggle  has  no 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  civilization,  and  while  it  lasts,  must  command  the 
attention  and  sympathy  of  all  who  possess  the  blessings  of  a dearly-bought 
freedom  like  that  enjoyed  by  ourselves. 


A EOMANCE  OF  THE  OLD  WOELD  ILLUSTEATED  FEOM 
DEAMAS  OF  THE  NEW. 

The  “ Tempest”  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Shakespeare  (and  who  is  not 
numbered  among  them  ?) — it  is  one  of  the  first  pieces  to  attract  us,  by  its 
language,  its  character,  its  etherial  agencies,  and  its  romantic  plot. 

Is  there  an  original  or  a parallel  elsewhere  to  be  found  for  it 

To  find  or  make  such  parallels,  and  to  strike  out  resemblances, is  a favourite 
pursuit  with  many,  and  to  search  for  such  must  be  as  allowable  in  the  world 
of  sentiments  and  abstractions  as  in  that  of  nature.  Nay,  it  may  be  said  that, 
while  in  the  one  instance  it  is  a task  of  fancy  often  threading  together  pro- 
fitless combinations,  the  other  is  an  exercise  of  taste  and  feeling  offering 
play  to  the  intellect  and  refinement  to  the  imagination,  possibly  leading  to 
new  discoveries,  unveiling  latent  meanings,  propagating  new  comparisons, 
contrasts,  and  ideas. 

In  this  case  let  us  analyse  the  incidents  : — A banished  and  fugitive  prince 
on  an  unfriendly  coast,  a doubtful  or  hostile  fleet  at  hand,  surprised  by  an 
overwhelming  tempest ; this  tempest  the  work  of  supernatural  instruments, 
employed  first  for  destruction,  seemingly,  then  overruled  to  save.  Hear  the 
consulting  powers,  and  the  princess  interceding,  and  thread  the  delicate 
chain  of  sequences  by  which,  without  violence  to  the  natural  order  of  events, 
beauty  is  made  first  a suppliant  for  the  endangered,  and  then  from  pity 
turned  to  love. 

Then  turn  we  to  another  scene  of  another  date,  of  a more  precise  locality,  a 
more  historical  appearance.  It  opens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Car- 
thage, and  we  find  the  hero,  a wandering  prince,  outcast  from  his  desolated 
native  land,  with  a few  followers,  who  cling  to  him  for  weal  or  woe,  and  fol- 
low his  star  of  destiny,  whether  it  be  to  light  them  to  a refuge,  built  up  in  a 
new  realm ; or  whether,  as  the  first  dangers  threaten,  they  have  but  escaped 
the  storm  of  war  to  be  engulfed  by  the  storms  of  ocean.  The  fleet  is  on 
the  sea,  and  shaping,  or  rather  struggling  to  shape,  its  course  to  that  land  of 
invention  and  romance  which  is  also  the  promised  land  of  their  destiny — 
Italy  ; when  the  storm-fiends  that  ride  the  middle  air  are  let  loose,  and  with 
a roar  and  dash  of  winds  and  waters  they  are  buffeted  and  lost  in  a three 
days’  darkness,  relieved  only,  or  interrupted,  by  the  lightning-glare.  There 
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is  the  terror  of  “ the  sea  mounting  to  the  welkin’s  cheek the  labouring  ' 
of  “ the  brave  vessel  with  the  noble  creatures  in  her,  whose  cry  knocks 
against  the  heart.”  The  hero  even  gives  up  himself  for  lost,  and  groans  ^ 

over  a lot  that  has  rescued  him  from  death  in  defence  of  his  native  soil,  1 

and  from  companionship  with  those  who  fell  there,  to  die  out  of  sight  and 
sympathy.  Why  had  he  not  been  cut  off  where  there  might  have  been  * 

glory  in  the  conflict  and  a memorial  in  the  grave  ? But  no  ; deliverance  is  i 

at  hand.  “ A god  of  power,  that  would  sink  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e’er  ,, 

it  should  the  good  ship  swallow,  and  her  freighting  souls.” 

‘‘  Tell  your  piteous  heart  ' 

There^s  no  harm  done.”  ; 

He  escapes,  though  hardly,  to  the  shore,  with  one  constant  comrade.  His 
other  followers  are  more  evilly  treated,  by  those  who  are  set  to  guard  the 
frontiers  of  an  infant  colony  from  depredators  and  disguised  or  doubtful 
foes, — (such  is  the  queen’s  own  explanation,  when  the  deputation  reaches 
her  court). 

He  and  his  faithful  second-self,  tempted  by  their  necessities  and  the  pur- 
suit of  game,  venture  far  inland.  They  are  met  by  a seeming  huntress,  who 
frankly  recounts  the  story  of  her  country,  and  aids  and  guides  them  on  their 
way  to  the  new  court,  and  cheers  them  with  the  assurance  of  a kind  recep- 
tion ; — and  not  in  vain,  for  our  actor  here  too  is  a spirit : discovered  both 
by  her  surprising  omens  and  her  own  undissembled  grace,  the  goddess 
stands  confest.  Then,  like  the  huntress  in  Glenfinlas, — 

“ Tall  waxed  the  spirit’s  altering  form.” 

Her  ofiice  done,  she  vanishes — “ into  air,  into  thin  air.”  The  protected 
ones  wend  their  way — they  reach  the  town ; they  mark  the  busy  hopeful 
eagerness,  characteristic  of  the  founders  of  their  own  fortunes  in  a foreign 
land ; and  find  fresh  assurance  that  their  star  is  in  the  ascendant : their 
fame  is  gone  before  them,  and  their  story  furnishes  the  sculptures  that 
grace  the  palace-walls. 

They  are  then  in  a manner  prepared  for  the  condescension  and  hospitality 
of  the  queen’s  welcome  to  them.  Yet,  though  predisposed  to  admiration, 
and  familiar  with  the  tales  of  their  heroism,  still  is  she  “ fancy  free.” 

And  at  this  point  ends  our  comparison  with  the  “ Tempest.”  The  scenes 
of  enteiqnise  and  danger,  of  discovery  and  meeting,  of  welcome  and  joy, 
have  so  far  found  a parallel  and  likeness ; to  continue  the  lines,  a fresh 
starting-point  is  necessary  : but  in  the  same  great  picturer  of  nature’s  world 
and  the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  we  find  another  drama  to  supply  us  j 
almost  word  for  word  with  the  later  progress  of  the  story ; for  the  adven- 
ture which  in  the  first  drama  closed  with  prosperity  and  restoration,  here 
is  carried  on  to  other  consequences,  and  developes  into  a true-love  tale. 

It  may  and  must  be  so  characterized.  If  it  be  not  a true  tale,  yet  is  it  a 
true  love.  If  it  be  legendary  in  its  basis,  it  shall  still  be  found  true  in  its 
details ; true  to  nature,  true  to  life — reflecting  the  likeness  of  a thousand 
lives,  the  beatings  of  a thousand  hearts — mirroring  a thousand  streams  that 
flow  from  the  fountains  of  youth  across  the  world’s  wide  valley;  which, 
smooth  in  the  outset,  are  presently  thrust  back  by  chafing  reefs,  closed  over 
by  frowning  rocks,  tangled  beneath  the  brakes  of  suffering,  gloomed  over 
by  the  drooping  willows  of  despair,  and  hardly  win  a tortuous  way  to  where 
the  jutting  side  is  suddenly  disclosed.  There  is  but  one  advance,  and  a 
precij)ice  is  in  front ; there  is  a leap  and  a splash,  and  the  bursting  cataract 
is  engulfed. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Dido  and  AHneas. 


illustrated  from  Dramas  of  the  New. 
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j Paet  it, 

' The  feast  is  spread.  The  guests  are  the  wanderer  and  his  companions 
in  adventure,  entertained  by  those  who,  like  themselves,  are  the  founders  of 
their  own  fortunes  in  a strange  land ; who  have  experienced  their  hardships 
and  reached  the  success  and  the  settlement  they  are  yet  but  aspiring  to, 
who  love  (in  their  queen’s  words)  to  renew  their  remembrance  of  peril ; 
and  their  rejoicing  sense  of  safety,  by  extending  the  relief  they  once  needed 
to  those  who  need  it  now. 

They  compassionate,  they  cherish,  unconscious  of  the  chasm  at  their  feet, 
which  shall  engulf  some  and  separate  the  rest. 

But  as  yet  all  is  bright ; and  a part  of  the  entertainment  is  of  a kind 
1 which  unlocks  more  freely  the  sources  of  sympathy — the  relation  to  the 
I assembled  company  of  the  dangers  that  have  beset  the  exile’s  path.  He, 

“ questioned  of  the  story  of  his  life 
From  year  to  year — the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 

.....  ran  it  through 
Even  to  the  very  moment. 

He  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances. 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field. 

Of  hair-breadth  ’scapes  i’  the  imminent  deadly  breach.” 

This  tale  might  be  told  in  Othello’s  phrase;  nor  is  the  character  of  the 
1 sequel  all  unlike. 

The  lay  is  over — the  guests  are  gone.  What  is  the  impression  left  on  the 
j queenly  hostess?  All  have  listened  with  admiration,  she  with  love.  It 
’ needed  not  the  subtle  machinery  of  the  disguised  Cupid,  and  his  substitu- 
, tion  for  Ascanius,  to  prepare  us  for  a tide  of  fresh  feeling,  overpowering  in 
its  advances,  disastrous  in  result.  From  the  first  she  has  been  touched, 
j perhaps  unconscious  of  the  wound ; but  she  feeds  the  subtle  poison  in  her 
! veins,  and  the  life-blood  of  her  whole  system  is  fevered  by  it.  The  fire, 
I secret  but  consuming,  finds  its  fuel ; the  personal  daring  of  the  hero,  with 
the  glory  of  his  race,  is  ever  recurring  to  her  imagination,  his  features  are 
entrancing  her  gaze,  his  accents  falling  softly  on  her  ear,  and  allow  her  no 
pause  of  rest  to  lessen  or  forget  their  force.  Unable  to  contain  herself,  she 
unfolds  her  tale  of  anxieties  to  her  sister’s  ready  sympathy.  Her  first  feel- 
ing is  curiosity,  wonder,  mystery ; — his  striking  mien,  his  noble  heart,  his 
bold  achievements ; the  sport  of  destiny,  but  by  destiny  and  war  unscathed. 
The  fancy  follows  its  natural  bent  in  picturing  some  superhuman  being’s 
j presence  under  the  veil  of  a princely  sufferer. 

i But  what  is  this  to  her  ? She  cannot  love.  Her  heart  is  in  the  coffin 
with  her  one  only  love,  and  she  will  stay  till  it  comes  back  to  her.  So  she 
i has  resolved ; but  the  very  assertion  of  her  unchangeable  resolve  betrays 
the  first  entrance  of  the  doubt.  “ The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  me- 
thinks.”  The  question  has  been  entertained.  The  heart  has  been  touched, 
and  reels.  She  recognises  the  old  advance  of  likings  deepening  into  love, 
but  she  rejects  it  as  a weakness.  She  prays  for  the  alternative  of  death, 
rather  than  the  possibility  of  change.  Let  the  earth  yawn  to  its  centre — 
let  the  shades,  the  pale  and  chilling  shades,  envelope  and  enfold  her — let  the 
night  cling  round  her  shuddering  in  its  depth,  before  she  can  give  up  what 
she  has  pledged  herself  to  maintain,  or  burst  the  bonds  of  womanly  affec- 
tion and  constancy. 

Now  is  her  sister’s  opportunity  to  “ step  between  her  and  her  fighting 
soul but  she  will  rather  undermine  than  aid  her  resolution,  and  find  such 
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reasons  for  consenting  to  a new  career,  that  love  may  seem  not  “ the  hey- 
day in  the  blood,”  but  the  cool  choice  that  “ waits  upon  the  judgment.” 

Why  should  she  wear  away  her  youth  in  a childless  widow’s  grief?  Can 
the  tenant  of  the  grave  claim  such  a devotedness  from  her,  or  even  care  for 
it?  If  she  has  rejected  other  suitors,  is  the  rejection  which  her  feelings 
dictated  to  become  in  turn  their  law?  Nay,  there  is  more  at  stake;  and 
what  inclination  points  to,  true  policy  prescribes  : the  dangers  of  her  infant 
state,  with  jealous  neighbours  around,  and  foes  whose  enmity  follows  her 
flight — the  ambition  of  securing  its  interests,  and  raising  it  to  glory,  bid  her 
alike  to  compass  the  means  of  safety,  strength,  and  prosperity,  in  the  union 
an  auspicious  Providence  seems  to  place  within  her  power. 

Both  cause  and  consequence  find  their  parallel  in  Othello  and  his  young 
bride.  Unnatural  as  some  might  deem  it,  that  she — 

“ in  spite  of  nature, 

Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  everything. 

Should  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fear’d,” 


she  surrenders 


‘‘her  heart,  subdued 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  her  lord ; 

And  to  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts 
Does  she  her  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate.” 

“ Ever  as  she  could. 

She’d  come  again,  and  with  a greedy  ear 
Devour  up  his  discourse,”  ....  with 

“ prayer  of  earnest  heart 
That  he  would  all  his  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  hy  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentively.” — He 

“often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears 

She  lov’d  him  for  the  dangers  he  had  pass’d. 
And  he  lov’d  her  that  she  did  pity  them.” 


What  a picture  is  then  presented  to  us  of  a struggle  with  forbidden 
passion,  and  the  feverish  attempts  to  dissemble  and  elude  it ! No  excite- 
ment of  novelty  or  pleasure,  no  recourse  to  all  the  rites  soothsayers  can 
devise  or  priests  perform,  to  check  it  in  the  mastery  it  attains,  or  cure  its 
corroding  touch.  Dido  is  (and  where  is  a keener  simile  to  be  found  ?)  the 
stricken  deer — wounded,  she  knows  not  whence-rushing,  she  knows  not 
whither,  for  a refuge  from  the  pain ; the  hunter  is  ignorant  of  the  wound, 
but  his  arrow  is  not  the  less  fatal,  and  the  barb  can  but  be  extracted  with 
the  life-blood.  Sucb  are 

“ the  wounds  invisible 
That  love’s  keen  arrows  make.” 


The  presence  of  her  stranger-guest  is  but  a short  relief;  his  absence 
kindles  the  imagination, — the  public  interests  are  forgotten,  the  public  works 
are  given  up, — an  evidence  refusing  longer  concealment  of  the  new  power 
which  has  become  paramount. 

Yet,  were  it  not  for  these  mental  struggles,  implying  a kind  of  prescience 
of  it,  it  might  have  seemed  that  all  promised  fair ; all  went  “ merry  as  a mar- 
riage-bell,” and  the  favoured  lover  might  have  taken  up  Othello’s  words ; — 

“ If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms. 

Let  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken’d  death.” 

But  his  ambition  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  to  rest  in  these  day-dreams. 
Again,  like  Othello,  no  sooner  has  the  tide  of  fortune  seemed  at  its  height, 
and  attachment  been  crowned  and  ratified  by  union,  than  the  crisis  of  events 
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separates  the  pair.  In  Othello’s  case,  it  is  indeed  the  force  of  patriotism, 
and  a call  to  honourable  service  in  his  country’s  cause ; with  ^neas,  how- 
ever disguised  by  the  semblance  of  a message  from  on  high,  by  recollec- 
tions of  destiny,  by  forecast  for  Ascanius,  there  is  too  much  of  preference 
and  inconstancy,  less  of  consideration  and  regard  for  the  heart  surrendered 
to  him : he  has  started  at  the  summons,  like  a guilty  thing ; his  prepara- 
tions for  flight  are  made  no  less  hastily  than  in  secret ; while  deception 
seems  to  excuse  itself  by  the  plea  of  kindness,  and  desertion  is  justified  as 
duty. 

Such  secrecy  is  short,  or  soon  unveiled.  “ All-telling  fame  has  noised 
abroad”  the  sudden  change ; the  betrayed,  roused  to  madness,  turns  upon 
her  betrayer. 

The  first  exclamation  is  one  of  horror  at  his  dissembling  perfidy,  but  is 
followed  by  softer  recollections  of  past  endearments,  and  anticipations  of 
her  own  helplessness  and  death.  And  is  he  so  proof  against  these  thoughts, 
and  so  bent  upon  the  course  now  open  to  him,  as  to  forget  the  obstacles,  or 
at  least  the  pretexts  for  delay,  which  the  very  seasons  interpose  ? Is  his 
the  patriot’s  fervour  ? or  would  he  so  “ restem  his  backward  course”  if  the 
destination  were  to  Troy  ? or  can  it  be  thought  that  he  is  tired  of  his  love ; 
and  has  levity  engendered  hate,  and  hate  suggested  flight ; and  is  any  flight 
welcome  that  bears  him  from  her  sight  ? 

Tears,  pledges,  espousals,  union,  the  succour  in  time  of  need,  the  regard 
to  “all  that  life  holds  soft  and  dear,”  are  claims  upon  him  to  pity  and  to 
reciprocate. 

What  has  she  not  forfeited  for  him  ? The  friendship  of  the  bordering 
princes,  who  had  courted  her  alliance ; the  attachment  of  her  subjects,  ren- 
dered jealous  of  the  foreigners  preferred ; the  credit  of  her  vestal  throne 
and  former  fame.  And  her  reward  is  that  she  is  left  to  die,  without  even 
that  which  her  woman’s  heart  suggests  as  the  last  solace  in  desolation — a 
child  who  should  divert  her  afiection  to  itself,  and  beguile  her  with  the 
likeness  of  her  lost  love. 

Such  is  the  passionate  appeal,  trying  in  turn  the  effects  of  reproach,  and 
the  pleas  of  despair,  pity,  shame,  and  tenderness,  with  “ a cry  that  knocks 
against  the  very  heart;”  but  it  is  met  by  a resolution  proof  at  all  points, 
and  cold,  as  it  were,  in  self-defence.  Not  that  he  will  deny  his  obligations 
to  the  queen,  much  less  forget  his  love,- — a love  to  be  remembered  “ while 
memory  holds  a place  in  the  distracted  brain.”  Yet  has  his  stay  been  not 
of  his  own  seeking,  nor  may  he  now  prolong  it.  He  is,  as  she  has  been,  a 
Avanderer,  not  led  by  his  own  will,  nor  free  to  rest  short  of  his  destined 
home. 

But  that  in  his  cold  reasonings  there  is  no  show  of  reciprocated  feeling, 
the  scene  might  correspond  to  Childe  Harold’s  phrase  of — 

“Love  watching  madness  with  unalterable  mien.” 

He  is  fixed  and  steadfast ; she  is  lashed  to  frenzy  by  her  repulse,  exclaims 
upon  his  ingratitude  and  her  own  fatal  self-surrender ; her  misery  vents 
itself  in  imprecations  of  revenge,  not  ceasing  even  with  her  death  ; she  tears 
herself  away,  to  hide  her  head  in  darkness,  and  quench  her  suffering  in 
despair.  While,  however,  the  busy  preparations  are  going  forward,  she 
ventures  yet  again  to  believe  that  she  is  dear  to  him ; she  boAVS  her  spirit  to 
fresh  entreaty  and  to  tears,  and,  through  the  medium  of  her  sister,  she  tries 
once  more  what  a gentler  submissiveness  may  avail,  to  Avin  delay  at  least, 
that  the  lesson  of  resignation  may  be  learnt,  and  time  soothe  passion  into 
silence  and  tranquillity. 
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Alas ! even  this  last  hope  is  denied  her  ; aghast  at  her  destiny,  she  finds 
no  tranquillity,  save  in  the  prospect  of  the  tomb.  Portents  and  prodigies 
combine  to  overpower  her  shattered  feelings, — the  visions  and  voices  of 
earlier  days  and  her  first  love,  terrors  in  her  dreams  by  night,  more  start- 
ling than  the  waking  sense  of  loneliness  brought  back  by  day. 

She  must,  then,  die ; but  her  sister’s  aid  is  needed — and  can  she  aid  in 
this  ? She  must  be  beguiled,  by  the  pretence  of  magic  charms  and  cere- 
monies, into  preparing  the  funeral  pile  to  release  the  victim  from  her  living 
death. 

The  pyre  is  prepared,  the  charms  are  said : have  they  indeed  power  to 
soothe  the  mind  diseased  ? Believe  it  not.  All  else  is  hushed  in  repose — 
land  and  seas,  field  and  forest,  man  and  beast ; the  ever-restless  motion, 
the  ever-twittering  note,  of  birds,  is  still ; all  but  one,  whose  nerves  are 
strung  to  sleeplessness,  whose  heart  is  now  crushed  by  its  pain,  now  stirred 
by  its  frenzy, — in  each  incapable  of  rest,  and  hopeless  of  relief. 

The  night  is  passed  in  conceiving  alternatives  of  action,  and  rejecting 
each,  as  found  in  turn  unavailing.  The  dawn  of  daj’^  brings  on  a fresh 
convulsive  action,  and,  by  revealing  the  fleet  in  life  and  motion,  quickens 
into  a new  and  last  efi’ort  the  almost  spent  passion  and  the  sinking  heart. 
She  sees  her  betrayers  starling  on  the  path  of  desertion  to  her,  of  bright 
and  bounding  enterprise  to  them.  She  sees  the  mockery  of  contrast,  and 
feels  its  agony.  Revenge  and  fury  are  instinctive,  but  powerless.  Here 
is  the  depth  of  remorse,  deepened  by  the  false  glare  of  the  virtues  whose 
semblance  lent  the  charm  to  his  tale  of  adventure,  and  won  her  confiding 
heart.  Visions  of  impossible  and  unnatural  revenge  on  him  and  his,  of 
deadly  struggles  and  sweeping  destruction,  fill  her  imagination ; and,  lighted 
up  by  the  inspiration  of  approaching  death,  her  imprecations  become  pro- 
phetic, and  forebode  not  only  his  personal  sufferings,  but  the  destinies  of 
his  kingdom  and  descendants,  down  to  the  career  of  that  avenger  who 
should  start  up  from  amongst  her  people,  to  carry  fire  and  sword,  conquest 
and  desolation,  into  the  adopted  country  of  the  author  of  her  wrongs. 

Yet  do  her  last  thoughts  find  vent  in  a burst  of  tenderness,  and  the  last 
scene  of  all  closes  over  the  plaintive  and  pathetic  echoes  of  her  overwhelm- 
ing though  unsurrendered  love, — and  “ farewell,  queen  !” 


THE  HATIOYAL  GALLERY. 

A LOVE  for  pictorial  art,  together  with  a higher  appreciation  of  its  value 
and  importance  in  a national  point  of  view,  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  the  niggard  structure  now  honoured  with  the  title  of 
National  Gallery^.  This  edifice  is,  in  fact,  merely  one  wing  of  a screen  for  a 
barracks  and  a workhouse  ; the  other  wing  is  occupied  by  an  encroaching 
neighbour,  which,  like  the  fabled  cuckoo  in  the  hedge-sparrow’s  nest,  bids 
fair  to  oust  its  more  modest  and  unassuming  co-tenant,  if  the  latter  does 

* A singular  phenomenon  annually  presents  itself  in  Trafalgar-square  during  the  Ex- 
hibition season  : the  doors  of  the  soi-disant  “Royal”  Academy  (which,  when  public 
accountability  is  demanded  of  it,  assumes  to  be  a private,  and  therefore  an  irresponsible, 
concern,)  display  a Corporal’s  guard  of  honour;  while  its  next-door  neighbour,  the 
“ National”  Gallery — the  property  of  the  nation — is  left  all  the  year  to  take  care  of  it- 
self, unhonoured  by  bearsldn  or  bayonet. 
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not  betake  itself  in  good  time  to  the  suburban  site  marked  out  at  Ken- 
sington. 

At  the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  edifice,  no  further  thought  was  taken 
of  its  capacity,  than  to  render  it  capable  of  containing  the  pictures  at  that 
time  the  property  of  the  nation.  No  provision  for  future  acquisitions  was 
thought  necessary,  and  probably  the  idea  of  addition  was,  in  those  days 
of  comparative  barbarism,  not  entertained  at  all.  But  by  legacies  and 
purchases,  the  few  scanty  rooms  provided  for  the  nation's  art-treasures 
have  become  over-crowded,  and  the  necessity  for  a new  structure,  adequate 
to  the  purpose,  and  worthy  of  our  national  resources,  is  universally  con- 
ceded ; and  a new  site  is,  as  some  think,  also  required. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  these  questions  of  new 
structure  and  new  site,  let  us  first  enter  upon  that  of  what  a National 
Gallery  should  be  composed.  Our  present  National  Gallery  has,  we  opine, 
nothing  national  about  it  but  the  name.  This  was  doubtless  bestowed 
upon  it  to  signify  that  it  is  national  property, — it  is  the  Nation’s  Gallery. 
By  the  term  National  Gallery  we  should  prefer  to  recognise  a collection  of 
national  productions;  i.  e.  the  works  of  our  native  artists.  For  such  a 
National  Gallery  we  have,  in  the  bequest  of  Turner,  and  in  the  Vernon  and 
Sheepshanks’  collections,  a better  nucleus  and  foundation  than  the  Anger- 
stein  collection  furnished  for  the  soi-disant  National  Gallery. 

Such  is  our  idea  of  a National  Gallery : — that  it  should  consist  of  the 
works  of  British  artists ; of  those  upon  whom  time  has  set  its  seal  of  ap- 
proval ; whose  popularity  no  longer  depends  upon  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  ignorant  admirers  or  prejudiced  connoisseurs,  but  whose  genius  is  of  the 
true  British  stamp,— natural,  vigorous,  manly,  and  truthful, — -such  as  'we 
find  in  the  works  of  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Morland,  Wilson, 
Turner,  and  others  who,  living,  it  would  be  invidious  to  name.  As  most 
of  the  works  of  this  race  of  painters  have  become  absorbed  into  private 
collections,  the  formation  of  a public  gallery  of  their  paintings  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  slow  work  of  many  years.  But  the  generous  and  patiiotic 
spirit  manifested  by  a Vernon,  a Sheepshanks,  and  a Turner,  will  doubt- 
less excite  emulation  in  those  who  possess  similar  treasures,  and,  in  imi- 
tating their  example,  enable  the  coming  generation  to  find  delight  and 
instruction  in  a gallery  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud,  seeing  that  it  would 
be,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  National. 

Yet  we  would  not  limit  our  patronage  to  the  productions  of  deceased 
artists.  For  the  living  there  is  work  demanding  the  highest  genius,  and 
deserving  the  noblest  rewards.  The  History  of  England  remains  yet 
unpainted.  Who  that  has  stood  in  the  spacious  galleries  of  Versailles, 
before  the  dramatic  and  truthful  battle-scenes  by  Vernet,  but  must  have 
sighed  for  an  English  Vernet,  with  British  patronage  to  sustain  him  ? If  it 
be  desirable  to  encourage  an  English  school  of  historical  painting,  there  is 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  in  the  incidents  our  history  affords,  to 
employ  the  pencils  of  more  than  one  generation  of  painters ; at  least,  of  as 
many  among  them  as  may  exhibit  the  requisite  genius  to  admit  of  their 
being  entrusted  with  so  important  a task.  To  accomplish  this  laudable 
object,  space  is  required— in  a new  National  Gallery  it  may  be  amply  pro- 
vided. It  has  long  been  a reproach  to  the  private  patrons  of  art,  that  they 
have  withheld  their  support  from  the  historical  painter,  while  they  have 
continued  to  lament  the  absence  of  an  English  historical  school  of  painting  ; 
but  let  the  nation  patronize  this  branch  of  art,  and  it  will  doubtless  become 
as  fully  developed  as  it  is  in  other  nations.  But  as  a gallery  of  the  works 
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of  the  “ Old  Masters”  has  become  a “ fixed  idea”  in  the  mind  of  the  British 
public,  we  shall  give  that  subject  the  consideration  it  appears  to  demand. 

To  form  a truly  good  collection  of  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters  at  the 
present  day  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a hopeless  task.  Such  treasures  are 
too  dearly  prized  by  their  present  owners,  public  and  private,  to  render  it  i 
at  all  probable  that  they  can  become  accessible  to  British  patrons  of  art 
— unless,  indeed,  universal  continental  bankruptcy  take  place  ; an  event, 
which  if  not  immediately  imminent,  is,  in  the  minds  of  those  gifted  with 
prophetic  ken,  not  altogether  without  the  bounds  of  possibility.  The  i 
public  money  will  continue  to  be  annually  voted  and  misspent  upon 
“ copies”  and  “ restorations,”  valued  at  more  than  “ originals,”  and  the  art- 
loving  nation  of  Great  Britain  will  have  its  newly  awakened  appetite  for 
art  fed  by  German  dilettanti.,  whose  Teutonic  taste  (which  we  cannot  alto- 
gether admire),  and  not  our  own,  will  for  the  nonce  regulate  the  supplies.  ; 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  additions  made  in  past  years  to  the  Angerstein  col- 
lection hy  purchase,  add  but  little  to  the  value  of  the  nation’s  gallery, 
seeing  that  English  connoisseurs  are  ever  but  too  ready  dupes  to  conti- 
nental picture-dealers.  The  recent  appointment  of  a German  travelling 
agent  it  is  premised  will  guard  us  from  becoming  dupes  in  future,  but  we  I 
confess  to  having  misgivings,  both  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  an  officer, 
and  to  the  good  he  may  be  able  to  accomplish.  He  cannot  be  ubiquitous ; 
and  while  he  is  chaffering  for  Van  der  Deckers  in  the  north,  he  may  be 
missing  a single  opportunity  for  acquiring  a Correggio  in  the  south. 

Numerous  opportunities  of  adding  to  the  national  collection  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  five-and-twenty  years,  which,  being  callously  al- 
lowed to  pass  by  unnoticed  and  unimproved,  are  gone  for  ever.  And  now 
that  a tardy  recognition  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  forming  a pub- 
lic gallery  of  Old  Masters  has  arrived,  it  is,  in  a measure,  too  late ; for 
the  treasures  of  the  private  collections  offered  for  sale  have  been  bought 
up  with  avidity  by  public  and  private  collectors,  and  doubtless  are  now 
become  local  heir-looms  to  posterity. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  must  despair  of  ever  acquiring  even  a tolerably 
adequate  representation  of  the  various  schools  of  painting,  how  idle  it  ap- 
pears to  waste  the  public  money  upon  works  of  doubtful  character  or  of 
second-rate  merit.  In  forming  a public  gallery,  having  in  view  the  instruc- 
tion and  delight  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  we  should  abandon  all  dilettan- 
tism, and  look  at  the  object  in  a business-like  and  common-sense  manner. 

The  mass  of  the  people,  even  the  rudest  and  most  uneducated,  take  great 
delight  in  pictures  ; but  it  is  not  the  technics  of  art  that  strike  their  atten- 
tion, or  command  their  admiration, — it  is  the  subject,  and  that  only.  They 
know  nothing  of  such  terms  as  chiaroscuro,  or  breadth,  or  handling — and 
care  less  ; this  jargon  they  wisely  leave  to  the  learned  : but  they  can  read  ' 
without  interpreters  the  glowing  delineations  of  a Raphael  or  a Leonardo, 
or  a Michael  Angelo.  To  the  million,  good  copies  of  the  chefs  d'xuvre  of 
these  and  other  great  masters  would  answer  every  purpose  of  the  originals, 
to  instruct  and  delight.  If,  by  good  fortune,  the  “ original”  of  a copy  became  I 
accessible,  the  copy  might  go  to  furnish  a provincial  gallery.  The  dilettant 
will  doubtless  sneer  at  the  suggestion : to  him,  a manufactured  original  is 
of  more  value  than  a good  copy,  which  pretends  to  be  nothing  more.  But 
we  can  conceive  of  no  surer  means  of  advancing  a knowledge  and  taste  for 
art  in  this  country,  barren  as  it  is  in  public  galleries  of  Old  Masters,  than 
that  here  suggested. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  open  to  our  choioe  ! 
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I the  formation  of  a truly  National  Gallery,  composed  of  the  works  of  native 
! artists  ; there  is  also  that  of  a vast  gallery  of  copies  of  such  chefs  cVceuvre 
I of  the  Old  Masters  which  it  is  desirable,  but  impossible,  to  obtain ; and 
i there  is  left  to  us  the  continuance  in  the  course  we  have  hitherto  adopted 
I and  followed  in  the  formation  of  a National  Gallery,  with  such  equivocal 
results. 

A commission  has  just  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  a new 
i site  for  an  edifice  adapted  to  contain  the  nation’s  pictures,  as  well  as  the 
i antiquities,  or  at  least  a portion  of  them,  contained  in  the  British  Museum. 

I This  question  involves  so  many  others,  that  at  present  we  must  confine 
! ourselves  to  that  of  site  alone.  Against  the  locality  of  the  present  National 
I Gallery,  it  is  objected  that  it  is  cramped  for  room,  and  that  the  pictures 
I are  suffering  deterioration  from  dust,  and  soot.  To  the  first  objection,  it 
I may  be  urged,  that  if  the  space  at  present  occupied  by  the  barracks  and 
I the  workhouse  were  acquired,  an  edifice  could  be  erected  large  enough  to 
I provide  ample  room  for  the  acquisitions  of  centuries.  Any  other  locality 
1 would  do  as  well  for  the  barracks,  while  for  the  aged  and  infirm  denizens 
; of  the  workhouse,  a rural  site  would  be  more  consistent  with  humane 
i keeping. 

To  the  second  objection  we  may  reply  that  probably  no  thoroughfare 
actually  within  the  limits  of  London  proper,  is  more  exempt  from  the  evils 
of  soot^  and  dust.  As  to  any  injury  the  pictures  may  receive  from  these 
noxious  agents,  they  are  not  so  invincible  but  they  may  be  partially,  if  not 
wholly,  overcome,  and  rendered  innocuous  by  intelligent  and  judicious 
measures  taken  for  their  preservation.  Certain  we  are  that  the  infiuence 
of  atmospheric  agencies,  even  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  annual  infliction  of  cleaning  and  varnishing  to  which 
these  pictures  have  been  unfortunately  subjected.  A picture  properly 
varnished  and  well  ventilated,  is  as  indestructible  as  any  organic  substance 
can  well  be ; and  it  is  as  difficult  as  presumptuous  to  assign  any  limits  to 
its  durability‘s. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  persons  who  have  impartially  considered  the 
matter,  the  locality  of  the  present  National  Gallery  possesses  many  exclu- 
sive advantages.  First  and  chiefest,  it  is  central.  Both  to  residents  and 
visitors,  it  is  accessible  without  difficulty  or  loss  of  time.  For  professed 
sight-seers,  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  other  exhibitions  and  objects  of  local 
interest : it  may  be  reached  from  any  part  of  London  without  what  may 
appear  to  be  a sacrifice  of  time.  Even  a business-man  passing  on  an 
errand  may  venture  to  “ make  time”  to  stop  and  refresh  himself  with  a 
hurried  glance  at  the  noble  works  within.  But  remove  this  gallery  to 
Kensington,  as  proposed  by  certain  “ practical”  art-theorists,  and  we 
venture  to  assert,  that  for  every  thousand  persons  who  now  visit  the 
national  collection  of  pictures,  not  more  than  one  will  wend  his  weary  way 
to  the  distant  suburb.  What  a toilful  journey  it  would  prove  to  all  the 
denizens  of  the  murky  regions  that  lie  east  of  Temple-bar.  How  foot-sore 
and  weary  would  the  little  “pets”  become  in  performing  so  distant  a 


^ The  writer  has  probably  never  noticed  the  volumes  of  opaque  smoke  frequently 
emitted  from  the  baths  and  washhouses  in  the  rear  of  the  National  Gallery.  The 
influence  of  the  act  of  parliament  against  the  smoke  nuisance  does  not  appear  to  extend 
so  far. — Ed.  Gent.  Ma&. 

In  the  evidence  lately  given  before  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  scarcely 
a witness  appeared  to  understand  either  the  nature  of  varnish,  or  the  object  with  which 
it  is  applied. 
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pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  “ high  art for  walk  they  must,  unless  we  es- 
tablish a line  of  railway,  with  penny  fares,  from  Bow-common  to  Hammer- 
smith-gate. Remove  the  National  Gallery  to  Kensington ! we  might  as 
w^ell  transport  it  to  Salisbury  Plain.  Its  very  existence  would  be  speedily 
forgotten  by  the  million,  or  they  would  look  upon  it  as  inaccessible  as 
Pompeii  or  Pekin.  Let  us  hope  that  the  good  common-sense  of  the  nation 
will  speedily  repudiate  so  obnoxious  a scheme.  A new  National  Gallery 
must  be  provided,  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  tremble,  lest  its 
architecture  may  vie  in  absurdity  with  the  “ Brompton-boiler ” style;  its 
management,  that  of  Marlborough-house ; or  its  accessibility,  that  of  the 
gallery  at  Blenheim. 


RECENTLY  REPEALED  STATHTES. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1856,  the  royal  assent -was  given  to  an  act  “to 
repeal  certain  statutes  which  are  not  in  use,”  [19  & 20  Victoriae,  c.  64,] 
and  118  of  such  were  swept  from  the  law  of  the  land;  the  series  com- 
mencing with  the  venerable  Statutes  of  Westminster  of  the  year  1285,  and 
closing  with  an  act  of  the  year  1777.  Four  of  the  repealed  statutes  are  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  I. ; five  of  Edward  III. ; nine  of  Richard  II. ; ten  of 
Henry  IV. ; five  of  Henry  V.  ; seven  of  Henry  VI. ; two  of  Edward  IV.  ; 
eight  of  Henry  VII. ; twenty-one  of  Henry  VIH. ; eleven  of  Edward  VI. ; 
one  of  Mary;  two  of  Philip  and  Mary;  twelve  of  Elizabeth;  nine  of 
James  1. ; two  of  Charles  II. ; one  of  "William  and  Mary ; two  of  "William 
HI. ; two  of  Anne ; two  of  George  I. ; one  of  George  II. ; and  two  of 
George  HI. 

The  subjects  embraced  by  this  long  course  of  extinct  legislation  are  suf- 
ficiently various  ; many  relate  to  institutions  long  since  passed  away,  whilst 
others  apply  to  “ malefacts”  but  too  common  at  the  present  day.  We 
find,  inter  alia,  statutes  for  lands  in  mortmain,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  and  tiles ; decrees  against  “ Egyptians,”  as  well  as  against  crows 
and  choughs;  prohibitions  of  wasters  and  vagabonds  in  Wales,  and  riotous 
Irishmen  in  England  ; regulations  for  sheriffs,  for  victuallers,  for  hostlers, 
and  for  labourers ; penalties  for  “ riding  in  harness,”  as  well  as  for  wear- 
ing cloth  buttons ; acts  against  “ deceits  used  in  painting,”  as  also  in 
making  great  cables  and  all  other  tackling  for  ships  ; heavy  charges  of  cor- 
ruption in  custom-house  officers,  jurors,  and  gaolers ; directions  for  coal- 
keels  and  for  woolpacks ; limits  to  iron-works,  to  sheep-farming,  and  to 
dealing  in  bullocks’  horns ; Star-chamber  decrees  against  aliens,  and  an  act 
for  maintaining  an  English  population  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Above  all,  we  have  stringent  statutes  against  the  dishonesty  of  various 
tradesmen  and  artificers.  Butchers,  bakers,  charcoal-men,  workers  in 
metals,  tinkers,  upholsterers,  but  more  especially  clothiers  and  tanners,  are 
attempted  to  be  made  honest,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  apparently,  so  that  at 
last  the  legislature  gave  up  the  task  of  reforming  them  in  despair,  and 
suffered  more  than  fifty  “ godly  statutes,”  enacted  for  their  especial 
restraint,  to  fall  into  desuetude ; whether  to  the  improvement  of  com- 
mercial morality,  or  otherwise,  may  fairly  admit  of  a question. 

Before  entering  on  the  misdeeds  of  the  trading  classes,  as  thus  officially 
handed  down  to  us,  we  will  glance  at  some  other  matters,  in  relation  to 
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I which  changes  have  occurred  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  that  afford  sufficient 
I reason  for  the  statutes  concerning  them  having  fallen  into  disuse. 

! The  first  statute  on  our  list  [13  Edw.  I.  c.  33]  is  of  this  nature,  and  is 
j sufficiently  curious  to  be  quoted  : — 

“ Forasmuch,”  it  says,  “ as  many  tenants  set  up  crosses,  or  cause  to  be  set  up  in  their 
! lands,  in  prejudice  of  their  lords,  that  tenants  should  defend  themselves  against  the  chief 
lords  of  the  fee,  hy  the  privileges  of  Templars  and  Hospitallers ; it  is  ordained,  that 
, such  lands  shall  he  forfeit  to  the  chief  lords,  or  to  the  king,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
provided  for  lands  aliened  in  mortmain.” 

The  next  statute  [13  Edw.  I.  c.  41]  plainly  indicates  that  property 
given  for  religious  purposes  was  sometimes  dishonestly  administered,  as  it 
! enacts  that  lands  alienated  by  religious  houses  shall  be  seized  into  the 
! king’s  hands,  if  of  royal  gift,  and  provides  a form  of  writ  by  which  the 
j descendants  of  founders  may  recover  them,  and  add  them  to  their  de- 
I mesne ; “ and  the  purchaser  shall  lose  his  recovery,  as  well  of  the  lands, 

! as  of  the  money  that  he  paid.” 

Another  repealed  statute  of  the  same  prince  is  one  of  the  famous  Articuli 
I super  Chartas  [28  Edw.  I.  c.  5],  extorted  from  him  by  his  need  of  money 
I for  his  foreign  wars: — 

“ The  king  will  that  the  chancellor  and  the  justices  of  his  bench  shall  follow  him,  so 
' that  he  may  have  at  all  times  near  unto  him  some  sages  of  the  law,  which  be  able  duly 
to  order  all  such  matters  as  shall  come  into  the  court,  at  all  times,  when  need  shall 
require.” 

Papal  provisions,  as  is  well  known,  formed  a ground  of  quarrel  between 
the  popes  and  the  English  parliaments,  rather  than  the  kings  a,  for  ages  ; 
here  is  one  statute  on  the  subject  [25  Edw.  III.  stat.  5,  c.  22,]  repealed 
j by  the  act  before  us  : — 

I “ Because  that  some  do  purchase  in  the  court  of  Rome  provisions  to  have  abbeys  and 
priories  in  England,  in  destruction  of  the  realm  and  of  holy  religion,  it  is  accorded,  that 
every  man  that  purchaseth  such  provisions  of  abbeys  or  priories,  that  he  and  his  execu- 
tors and  procurators,  which  do  sue  and  make  execution  of  such  provisions,  shall  be  out 
of  the  king’s  protection,  and  that  a man  may  do  with  them  as  of  enemies  of  our  sove- 
; reign  lord  the  king  and  his  realm ; and  he  that  offendeth  against  such  provisors  in  body 
or  goods,  or  in  other  possessions,  shall  he  excused  against  all  people,  and  shall  never  be 
impeached  nor  grieved  for  the  same  at  any  man’s  suit.” 

I Whether  any  one  availed  himself  of  this  parliamentary  license  to  commit 
robbery  or  murder,  does  not  appear  from  any  chronicles  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with ; but  we  know  from  Matthew  Paris,  that  a hundred  years 
I before  (Feb.  26,  1260,)  the  Londoners,  of  their  free  will,  killed  in  the 
I street  one  John  Legras,  who,  by  virtue  of  a provision,  attempted  to  take 
, possession  of  a prebend’s  stall  in  St.  Paul’s. 

Among  these  repealed  statutes  we  find  the  Statute  of  Nottingham  [10 
j Edw.  III.  stat.  3],  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  sumptuary  laws.  It  is  usually 
j understood  that  curiousness  of  diet  has  been  received  by  us  from  the 
I French,  but  if  so,  and  the  recital  of  this  statute  is  to  be  trusted,  we  had 
very  early  outdone  our  teachers.  It  is  an  ordinance  (“  De  cibariis  utendis'’) 
for  the  repression  of  the  extravagance  of  “ excessive  and  over  many  sorts  of 
costly  meats,  which  the  people  of  this  realm  have  used,  more  than  else- 
where for  remedy,  no  one,  “ of  what  estate  soever  he  be,”  was  allowed  to 


^ Kings  frequently  solicited  them  from  the  popes,  when  it  suited  their  purpose  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  election  promised  to  the  Church  at  each  successive  coro- 
nation, if  not  more  frequently ; hence  they  gave  but  cold  support  to  the  passing  of  the 
statutes  against  provisors,  and  dispensed  with  them  without  scruple. 
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have  more  than  two  courses  at  any  one  meal,  except  on  the  principal  feasts 
in  the  year,  eighteen  in  number,  when  he  might  have  three.  This  ordinance 
was  to  be  proclaimed  in  every  county,  and  all  were  to  keep  it  “ without 
addition  or  fraud,  by  covin,  evasion,  art,  or  contrivance,  or  by  interpretation 
of  words,  or  any  other  colour-seeking they  were  charged  to  be  obedient 
by  their  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  king,  their  regard  for  the  honour  of 
God,  and  their  care  for  the  profit  of  the  realm ; but  not  all  these  induce- 
ments together  have  been  sufficient  to  save  this  ordinance  from  falhng 
among  the  class  of  statutes  not  in  use. 

This  statute  was  a few  years  later  followed  by  the  first  of  the  Statutes  of 
Apparel,  which  are  usually  supposed  to  have  been  swept  away  en  masse  in 
the  first  parliament  of  James  I.  One  statute,  however,  [37  Edw.  III.  c. 
15,3  which,  if  acted  on,  would  have  strangely  influenced  the  market-price 
of  broadcloth  for  the  last  250  years,  appears  to  have  been  overlooked,  as 
it  stood  unrepealed  until  the  last  summer.  It  was  intended  to  take  away 
any  ground  for  evasion  of  the  statute  of  apparel,  and  therefore  pro- 
vided— 


“ That  all  the  makers  of  cloths  within  the  realm,  as  well  men  as  women,  shall  conform 
them  to  make  their  cloths  according  to  the  price  limited  by  this  ordinance ; and  that 
all  drapers  shall  bny  and  purvey  their  sorts  according  to  the  same  price,  so  that  so  great 
plenty  of  such  cloths  be  made  and  set  to  sale  m every  city,  borough,  and  merchant  tonm, 
and  elsewhere  nuthin  the  realm,  that  for  default  of  such  cloths  the  said  ordinance  be  in 
no  point  broken  j and  to  that  shall  the  said  clothmakers  and  drapers  be  constrained  by 
any  manner  way  that  best  shall  seem  to  the  king  and  his  council.” 


Complaints  against  the  corporation  of  London  are  rife  enough  at  the 
present  day,  and  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  of 
ancient  date.  The  statute  28  Edw.  III.  c.  10,  gives  a bad  account  of 
the  governing  body  in  the  year  1354 : — 

“ Because  that  the  errors,  defaults,  and  misprisions  which  be  notoriously  used  in  the 
city  of  London,  for  default  of  good  governance  of  the  mayor,  of  the  sheriffs  and  the 
aldermen,  cannot  be  inquh’ed  nor  found  by  people  of  the  same  city,  it  is  ordained  and 
established,  that  the  said  mayor,  sheriffs  and  aldermen,  which  have  the  governance  of 
the  same  city,  shall  cause  to  be  redressed  and  corrected  the  defaults,  errors,  and  mis- 
prisions above  named,  and  the  same  dxdy  punish  from  time  to  time,  upon  a certain  pain, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  first  default  a thousand  marks  to  the  king,  and  at  the  second  de- 
fault two  thousand  marks,  and  at  the  third  default  that  the  franchise  and  liberty  of  the 
city  be  taken  into  the  king’s  hand : and  be  it  begrm  to  inquire  upon  them  at  St.  ilichael  ! 
next  coming,  so  that  if  they  do  not  cause  to  be  made  due  redress,  as  is  aforesaid,  it  shall  | 
be  inquired  of  their  defaults  by  inquests  of  people  of  foreign  counties,  that  is  to  say,  of  j 
Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  Hertford,  Buckingham,  and  Berks,  as  well  at  the  king’s  suit  as 
others  that  wHl  complain.” 

If  indicted  by  these  foreign  jurors,”  the  magistracy  were  to  come  out 
of  their  city  to  answer  before  the  king’s  justices ; and  as  the  sheriff’s  of 
London  were  “parties  to  this  business,”  the  constable  of  the  Tower  was 
put  in  their  place  to  receive  and  execute  all  writs  and  process  of  attach- 
ment, distress,  and  exigent;  “and  this  ordinance  shall  be  holden  firm  and 
stable,  notwithstanding  any  manner  of  franchise,  privilege  or  customs.” 

A like  course  was  to  be  had  with  other  offending  corporations,  only  the 
inquests  were  to  be  taken  by  people  of  the  same  county  and  the  delin- 
quents were  to  be  judged  at  the  discretion  of  such  justices  as  should  be 
assigned  to  try  them. 

Henrv  of  Lancaster  being  greatly  indebted  to  “ the  villeins  of  London,”  . 
as  the  Yorkists  termed  them,  for  his  throne,  by  a statute  only  now  repealed 
[1  Hen.  IV.  c.  15,]  relieved  them  from  the  forfeiture  thus  threatened,  and 
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j appointed  the  penalty  for  their  default  to  be  by  the  advice  and  discretion 
I of  the  justices  thereto  assigned.’’  The  preamble  states  : — 

“ Our  lord  the  king,  considering  the  good  and  lawful  behaviour  of  the  mayor,  sheriffs 
I and  aldermen,  and  all  the  commonalty  of  the  same  city  of  London  towards  him,  and 
I therefore  willing  to  ease  and  mitigate  the  penalty  aforesaid.  ...” 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  token  of  the  usurper’s  good  will.  The 
French  chronicle  of  Eichard  II.^  gives  an  account  of  a present  that  he 
made  them,  and  how  it  was  received : — 

“ In  the  year  thirteen  hundred  fourscore  and  nineteen,  the  16th  of  January,  being 
the  ninth  day  after  the  Kings,  and  a Wednesday‘S,  came  a fine  present,  sent  by  King 
Henry  to  the  city  of  London ; that  is  to  say,  eight  heads  with  their  quarters,  and  twelve 
j living  gentlemen,  prisoners,  hound  with  whipcord  and  led  between  the  villeins.  The 
I head  of  the  Duke  of  Surrey  was  carried  first,  and  upon  the  highest  pole,  and  before  it 
went  the  greatest  part  of  the  trumpeters  and  minstrels  of  the  country  ; and  the  men 
of  London  made  great  rejoicings.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  eighteen  bishops 
and  thirty-two  mitred  abbots,  beside  the  other  prelates,  went  in  procession,  all  mitred 
I and  wearing  their  ecclesiastical  robes,  to  meet  the  present  sent  by  King  Henry  to  the 
i Londoners ; and  they  chanted  Te  Dewm  laudamus,  while  the  people  cheered,  and  shouted 
I out  unanimously,  ‘ God  preserve  and  bless  our  lord  King  Henry,  and  my  lord  the  prince 
The  archbishop  then  went  to  St.  Paul’s,  where  they  chanted  in  chorus  Te  Deum  lauda- 
mus,  and  afterwards  the  archbishop  preached  a sermon.” 

Thus  much  for  Henry’s  friends ; the  Statute-book  furnishes  us  with  in- 
formation regarding  his  opponents  also,  and  among  these  the  Welsh  stand 
! conspicuous.  Statutes  still  unrepealed  shew  that  Owen  Glyndwr  was  a 
j much  more  formidable  antagonist  than  Lancastrian  chroniclers  would  lead 
j us  to  believe  [see  2 Hen.  IV.  cc.  16 — 20  ; 9 Hen.  IV.  cc.  1 — 4],  and  among 
I those  now  repealed  we  have  two  [4  Hen.  IV.  cc.  27,  29]  which  forbid 
I Welsh  “ minstrels,  or  vagabonds,”  to  hold  assemblies,  and  order  all  Welsh- 
! men  to  be  disarmed,  except  those  (a  very  small  number,  we  imagine,) 

I “ which  be  lawful  liege  people  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king.”  Even  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VI.  they  are  said  to  vex  the  “ liege  people  ” with  law- 
suits concerning  matters  done  during  the  revolt,  a proof  that  they  had  not 
been  reduced  to  unconditional  submission  ; a repealed  statute  [23  Hen.  VI. 

I c.  4]  authorizes  their  apprehension  and  imprisonment  if  they  flee  from 
charges  of  treason  or  felony  into  Herefordshire,  and  imposes  penalties  on 
I all  who  do  not  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  them  (knights  100s.,  squires 
I 40s.,  all  others  20s.) ; and  this  mode  of  proceeding  against  them  in  the 
“ foreign  land”  of  England  is  authorized  by  two  repealed  statutes  of  Henry 
VHI.  [26  Hen.  VIII.  cc.  5,  6].  These  provide  that  the  keepers  of  the 
ferries  on  the  water  of  the  Severn  (at  Aust,  Arlingham,  Fremeland,  Hewn- 
ham,  Pirton,  and  Portishead-point)  shall  not  convey  in  their  ferry-boats 
“ any  manner  of  persons,  goods,  or  chattels  after  the  sun  going  down  till 
the  sun  be  up and  that  acquittals  in  any  court  in  Wales  or  the  marches 
shall  not  prevent  trials  for  the  same  alleged  ofience  in  the  next  English 
county  within  two  years.  The  preamble  of  the  last-mentioned  statute 
alleges  as  disorderly  a state  of  things  in  the  now  peaceful  Principality  as 
was  ever  ascribed  to  Galway  or  Tipperary: — 

“ Forasmuch  as  the  people  of  Wales,  and  marches  of  the  same,  not  dreading  the 
good  and  wholesome  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  have  of  long  time  continued  and 

^ “ Chronicque  de  la  Traison  et  Mort  de  Richart  Deux  Roy  Dengleterre,”  published 
(1846)  by  the  English  Historical  Society. 

According  to  the  modern  computation,  the  year  should  be  given  as  1400,  and  the 
day  should  be  Friday.  The  ghastly  trophies  were  furnished  by  Richard’s  friends,  who 
had  attempted  a rising  at  Cirencester  ten  days  before. 
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persevered  in  perpetration  and  commission  of  divers  and  manifold  thefts,  murders,  re- 
bellions, wilftd  burning  of  houses,  and  other  scelerous  deeds  and  abominable  malefacts, 
to  the  high  displeasure  of  God,  inquietation  of  the  king’s  well-disposed  subjects,  and 
distm’bance  of  the  public  weal ; which  malefacts  and  scelerous  deeds  be  so  rooted  and 
fixed  in  the  same  people,  that  they  be  not  like  to  cease  unless  some  sharp  correction  and 
punishment  for  redress  and  amputation  of  the  premisses  be  provided,  according  to  the 
demerits  of  the  offenders.” 

AYe  do  not  meet  with  the  Irish  Outrage  Acts  of  modern  times  in  this  list 
of  repealed  statutes,  but  we  find  one  of  more  ancient  date  [1  Hen.  VI.  c.  3], 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  students  at  Oxford  : — 

“ Forasmuch  as  divers  manslaughters,  murders,  rapes,  robberies,  and  other  felonies, 
riots,  conventicles,  and  divers  other  offences  now  of  late  have  been  done  in  divers 
counties  of  the  realm  of  England,  by  people  born  in  the  country  of  Ireland  repairing  to 
the  town  of  Oxenford,  and  there  residant  and  dwelling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxenford,  to  the  great  fear  of  all  manner  of  people  in  the  realm  of  England 
dwelling  thereabout,  as  by  the  Commons  of  the  same  realm  assembled  in  this  parlia- 
ment it  was  grievously  complained.” 

A sweeping  remedy  is  provided  in  the  enactment  that  “ all  people  born 
in  Ireland  shall  depart  out  of  the  realm  within  a month  after  proclamation 
made  of  this  ordinance,  upon  pain  to  lose  their  goods,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
at  the  king’s  will,”  except  such  as  are  beneficed,  or  lawyers,  or  have  inter- 
married with  English  people,  and  are  able  to  give  security  for  their  good 
behaviour.  Those  who  were  members  of  any  college  or  hall  were  forbidden 
to  aspire  to  office,  and  were  to  live  under  the  rule  of  the  English.  A similar 
jealousy  had  in  the  preceding  reign  led  to  the  enactment  of  another  repealed 
statute  [4  Hen,  V.  stat.  2,  c.  6J,  forbidding  the  collation  of  Irishmen  to 
English  benefices. 

The  conduct  of  the  king’s  officers  receives  considerable  illustration  from 
these  statutes.  That  the  sheriffs  were  not  models  of  stern  integrity  may  be 
surmised  from  the  number  of  regulations  respecting  them.  They  are 
[4  Hen.  IV.  c.  5,]  to  continue  personally  in  their  bailiwick,  and  to  take  an 
oath  not  to  let  it;  they  are  to  be  fined  £100  if  they  make  untrue  returns 
of  knights  to  parliament  [11  Hen.  IV.  c.  1];  their  bailififs  are  not  to  hold 
office  a second  time  but  after  an  interval  of  three  years,  neither  are  they  to 
be  attorneys  [1  Hen.  V.  c.  4]. 

Custom-house  officers  are  in  28  Hen.  VI.  c.  5 charged  with  extorting 
illegal  fees,  and  distraining  men’s  ships  and  goods  by  colour  of  their  office. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  “ divers  water-bailiffs,  searchers,  comp- 
trollers of  the  search,  and  other  their  deputies  and  servants,  within  the 
ports  of  this  realm,  and  specially  within  the  ports  of  Fowey,  Plymouth, 
Dartmouth,  and  Poole,”  and  a penalty  of  £40  is  imposed  on  each  offence. 
Discreditable  notices  occur  of  other  employes,  and  though  it  was  the  age  of 
chivalry,  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  for  the  case  of  such  public  de- 
faulters as  captains  who  might  “ detain”  (a  gentle  word)  any  part  of  their 
soldiers’  stipulated  wages.  Accordingly  the  repealed  statute  18  Hen.  VI. 
c,  18,  amerces  such  offenders  in  the  sum  of  £20  for  each  spearman  and 
£10  for  each  archer  with  whom  they  should  be  found  in  arrear. 

Other  matters  equally  modern-looking  are  to  be  found  in  our  list.  Thus 
in  the  fourteenth  century  we  have  an  early  Health  of  Towns’  Act  in  the 
statute  12  Ric.  H.  c.  13,  “ for  the  punishment  of  them  which  cause  cor- 
ruption near  a city  or  great  town  to  corrupt  the  air,”  which  imposes  a 
penalty  of  £20  on  any  one  neglecting  to  remove  existing  offensive  matters 
when  required  by  authority,  and  leaves  future  offenders  to  be  “ punished  at 
the  discretion  of  the  chancellor.”  A step  in  the  same  direction  occurs 
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in  4 Hen.  VII.  c.  3,  which  imposes  a penalty  of  12d.  for  each  bullock 
and  8d.  for  any  other  beast  killed  within  the  walls  of  London.  Another 
equally  modern  matter  is  the  “ interpretation  clause”  to  be  found  in  5 Eliz. 
c.  8,  one  of  several  statutes  relating  to  “ artificers  occupying  the  cutting  of 
(leather 

“ And  for  the  avoiding  of  all  ambiguities  and  doubts  which  may  and  do  grow  upon 
: the  definition  and  interpretation  of  this  word  Leather,  it  is  enacted  and  declared  by 
these  presents,  that  the  hides  and  skins  of  ox,  steer,  bull,  cow,  calf,  deer  red  and  fal- 
low, goats  and  sheep,  being  tanned  or  tawed,  and  every  salt  hide,  is,  shall  be,  and 
1 ever  hath  been  reputed  and  taken  for  leather.” 

1!  The  giving  of  liveries  is  strictly  restrained  by  20  Eic.  11.  c.  2,  but  after 
'I  statutes  shew  that  the  enactment  was  of  little  effect : — 

I 

'j  “No  varlets  called  yeomen,  nor  none  other  of  less  estate  than  esquire,  shall  use  nor 
bear  no  badge  or  livery  called  livery  of  company  of  any  lord  within  the  realm,  unless  he 
! be  menial  and  familiar,  or  continual  officer  of  his  said  lord.” 

j Among  other  things  mentioned  in  these  statutes,  and  disregarded  at  the 
i time,  but  wEich  it  mav  be  hoped  have  now  entirely  passed  away,  is  the  dis- 
orderly state  of  the  country  shewn  by  the  statutes  7 Ric.  II.  c.  13,  and 
20  Ric.  II.  c.  1,  which  prohibit  the  going  armed,  and  the  doubtful  adminis- 
tration of  justice  evidenced  bj^  two  enactments  widely  apart  in  point  of  time. 

I The  first  [17  Ric.  II.  c.  10]  appoints  that  “ two  men  of  the  law  of  the 
same  county”  shall  be  in  each  commission  of  gaol  delivery 

“ Forasmuch  as  thieves  notoriously  defamed,  and  others  taken  with  the  maner,  by 
their  long  abiding  in  prison  after  that  they  be  arrested,  be  delivered  by  charters,  and 
favourable  inquests  procured,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  the  people.” 

And  the  second  [11  Hen.  VII.  c.  21 J provides  for  the  punishment  of 
perjured  jurors ; giving  at  the  same  time  a bad  character  of  London  : — 

“ Wliereas  perjury  is  much  and  customably  used  wdthin  the  city  of  London,  among 
such  persons  as  pass  and  be  impanelled  upon  issues  joined  between  party  and  party  in 
the  courts  of  the  said  city,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  and  also  to  the 
disheritance  and  manifold  wi-ongs  of  the  king’s  subjects.” 

Care,  however,  not  to  admit  to  office  those  who  had  grown  rich  by  in- 
j famous  means  appears  in  the  statute  11  Hen.  VI.  c.  1,  prohibiting  such 
I from  being  impanelled  on  juries,  as  “ not  fit  to  be  of  counsel  where  truth 
and  right  are  inquired  of  ^.” 

The  earlier  of  the  repealed  statutes  may  be  generally  said  to  relate  to 
matters  of  public  importance,  but  as  we  come  lower  we  meet  with  many 
which  are  now  either  considered  mere  matters  of  police,  or  more  frequently 
altogether  disregarded. 

The  statute  5 Edw.  III.  c.  14,  directs  that  night-walkers  and  suspected 
persons  shall  he  securely  kept;  6 Ric.  II.  stat.  1,  c.  9,  forbids  victuallers  to 
execute  a judicial  office  in  any  city  or  town  corporate;  13  Ric.  II.  stat.  1 
c.  8,  empowers  justices  to  settle  labourers’  wages;  17  Ric.  II.  c.  4,  orders 
that  malt  sold  in  London  shall  be  well  cleansed  from  the  dust ; 4 Hen.  IV. 
c.  10,  relates  to  a coinage  of  silver  halfpence  and  farthings,  which  are  not 
to  be  melted  again  on  pain  of  “ quatreble  ;”  c.  25  of  the  same  year  settles 
the  price  of  oats;  5 Hen.  IV.  c.  13,  and  2 Hen.  V.  stat.  2,  c.  4,  relate  to 
what  things  may  be  plated  and  gilt ; and  8 Hen.  V.  c.  3,  imposes  a penalty 
of  ten  times  the  value,  and  a year’s  imprisonment,  for  neglect  of  its  pro- 
visions regarding  the  gilding  of  knights’  spurs  and  ornaments  of  holy 

^ It  is  directed  against  the  keepers  of  the  Stews,  in  Southwark,  some  of  whom,  it 
appears,  had  become  “ prosperous  gentlemen,”  and  held  houses  and  lands  elsewhere. 
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Church.  Edward  IV.  [17  Edw.  IV.  c.  4J  regulates  the  making  of  tiles  i 
under  penalties  of  bs.  per  1,000  for  plain  tiles  insufficiently  burnt,  65,  8rf.  | 
per  100  for  roof-tiles,  and  2^.  per  100  for  gutter-tiles;  a description  of  I 
manufacture  which  also  engages  the  attention  of  George  III.,  whose  re- 
pealed statutes  [10  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  and  17  Geo.  III.  c.  42,]  “for  prevent- 
ing abuses  in  the  making  and  vending  bricks  and  tiles,”  close  the  series. 

The  Tudors,  however,  were  the  great  regulators  by  law  of  the  every-day  1 
life  of  their  people.  Hence  of  fifty-five  of  their  statutes  just  repealed  we 
find  full  fifty  relating  exclusively  to  matters  that  legislators  now  more  wisely  1 
leave  alone.  The  number  of  sheep  to  be  kept  on  farms  was  limited  to  2,400 
at  the  most,  [25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13];  no  one  man  was  to  have  above  two 
farms,  [ibid.]  ; every  man  was  to  do  “ as  much  as  in  him  reasonably  shall 
or  may  be”  to  “kill  and  utterly  destroy  all  manner  of  choughs,  crows  and 
rooks,”  [24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10].;  each  landholder  was  to  keep  a given  num-  i 
her  of  horses,  and  the  forests  and  marshes  were  to  be  yearly  driven,  when  i 

the  animals  under  a certain  height  were  to  be  destroyed,  [32  Hen.  VIII.  , 

c.  13,  8 Eliz.  c.  8];  the  price  of  fuel  was  put  under  strict  regulation®;  the  ; 
“ wasting  of  timber”  was  guarded  against;  the  consumption  of  fish  on  cer-  ; 

tain  days  instead  of  flesh  was  enjoined  under  a penalty  of  IO5.  [2  & 3 Edw.  i 

VI.  c.  19];  taverns  were  restricted  to  two  in  each  town,  except  London 
and  a few  more,  and  wine  fixed  at  8</.,  and  some  kinds  at  4c?.,  a -gallon ; ' 

the  paltry  frauds  of  gipsies  and  tinkers,  and  the  greater  cheats  of  the 
workers  in  cloth  and  leather,  Avere  all  attempted  to  be  remedied, — but  none  i 

of  these  things  could  be  accomplished. 

Judging  the  Stuarts,  as  seen  in  these  statutes,  by  the  free-trade  axioms  | 

of  modern  times,  they  would  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  more  enlightened  1 

than  the  Tudors.  James  I.  [1  Jac.  I.  c.  20]  has  an  act  to  “ redress  certain  • 

abuses  and  deceits  used  in  painting,”  which  means  that  the  painter-stainers 
endeavoured  thereby  to  exclude  the  plaisterers  from  interfering  with  their  , 

trade,  and  informs  us  that  the  wages  of  a painter  were  then  I5.  4c?.  per  I’ 

diem;  acts  concerning  the  “true  making”  of  woollen  cloth,  and  severe  ^ 

restrictions  on  innkeepers,  [21  Jac.  I.  c.  21].  Charles  II.  prohibits  the  j 

exportation  of  wool,  and  matters  connected  with  its  manufacture  [12  Car.  , 

II.  c.  32],  and  by  another  statute  [14  Car.  II.  c.  18]  renders  such  expor- 
tation felony,  and  informs  us  that  the  wool  was  screwed  and  pressed,  and 
thus  passed  off  for  other  goods.  William  III.  passed  an  act  for  the  better 
execution  of  these  statutes,  directed  all  wool  shorn  in  Kent  within  ten  miles 
of  the  sea  to  be  registered,  and  extended  the  time  for  prosecution  of  | 
offenders  to  three  years,  [9  & 10  Will.  HI.  c.  40,]  and  endeavoured  to 
enforce  the  use  of  mohair  buttons  by  laying  a penalty  of  40^.  per  dozen  on 
cloth  ones ; an  invaluable  manufacture  this,  apparently,  as  it  forms  the  sub-  i 

ject  of  three  other  statutes,  [8  Ann.  c.  11 ; 4 Geo.  I.  c.  7 ; 7 Geo.  I.  stat.  I 

l,c.  12].  I 

The  attempts  to  control  the  knavery  of  various  classes,  which  mainly 
belong  to  the  era  of  the  Tudors^,  are  certainly  not  the  least  interesting  of  i 
these  repealed  statutes.  . | 

® The  offender  was  to  be  set  in  the  pillory,  with  a fagot  tied  to  his  body.  > 

^ An  earlier  statute  than  theirs  [5  Hen.  IV.  c.  13],  after  reciting  that  many  fraudu-  ' 

lent  artificers,  imagining  to  deceive  the  common  people,  do  daily  make  brooches,  rings,  i 

beads,  candlesticks,  hamers  for  girdles,  of  base  metal,  has  an  enactment  which  might  not 
be  without  its  use  at  the  present  day,  which  is,  “Always  in  the  foot,  or  in  some  other 
part  of  every  such  ornament  so  to  be  made,  the  copper  and  the  latten  shall  be  plain,  to 
the  intent  that  a man  may  see  whereof  the  thing  is  made,  to  eschew  the  deceit  afore- 
said.’^ 
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j To  commence  with  the  cheats  on  a small  scale — we  have  in  the  statute 
I 19  Hen.  VII.  c.  6,  styled  “of  Pewterers  walking,”  an  account  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  wandering  tinkers  of  that  day.  It  relates  that  “ simple  and 
I evil-disposed  persons”  wander  up  and  down  to  buy  stolen  pewter  and  brass, 
i — they  are  said  to  have  “ deceivable  and  untrue  beams  and  scales ; thus  one 
of  them  would  stand  even  with  121b.  weight  at  one  end  against  a quarter 
lb.  at  the  other  end,  to  the  singular  advantage  of  themselves,  and  great 
deceit  and  loss  of  your  said  subjects  buyers  and  sellers  with  them.”  This 
act  was  only  temporary,  but  it  was  made  perpetual  by  4 Hen.  VHI.  c.  7,  and 
on  the  petition  of  the  pewterers  of  London  its  penalties  were  increased  by 
25  Hen.  VHI.  c.  9,  which  provides  not  only  that  no  alien  shall  be  a pew- 
I terer,  but  that  any  pewterer  going  abroad,  and  not  returning  when  recalled 
by  the  officers  of  the  company,  “ shall  be  henceforth  reputed  and  taken  as 
j no  Englishman,  but  shall  stand  and  be  from  henceforth  out  of  the  king’s 
I protection.” 

“An  act  concerning  coining  of  money”  [14  & 15  Hen.  VHI.  c.  12]  in- 
forms us  of  a piece  of  trickery  that  would  hardly  pass  current  at  the 
I present  day  ; — 

“And  forasmuch  as  at  this  present  time  farthings  and  halfpence  be  stricken  all  with 
one  coin,  so  that  the  common  people  of  the  realm  many  times  take  those  that  be  far- 
things for  halfpence,  be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  such 
i farthings  that  from  henceforth  shall  be  made  within  this  realm,  shall  have  upon  the  one 
j side  thereof  the  print  of  the  portcullis,  and  upon  the  other  side  thereof  the  print  of  the 
I rose  with  a crown.” 

I A strange  race,  which  still  keeps  its  footing  in  this  country,  is  brought 
I under  our  notice  by  two  statutes  meant  for  its  removal.  In  stat.  22  Hen. 
j VHI.  c.  10,  we  read, — 

! 

“Forasmuch  as  afore  this  time  divers  and  many  outlandish  people  calling  themselves 
i Egyptians,  using  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandize,  have  come  into  this  realm,  and  gone 
j from  shire  to  shire  and  place  to  place  in  great  company,  and  used  great  subtle  and 
I crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people,  bearing  them  in  hand,  that  they  by  palmistry  could 
I tell  men’s  and  women’s  fortune,  and  so  many  times  by  craft  and  subtilty  have  deceived 
. the  people  of  their  money,  and  also  have  committed  many  and  heinous  felonies  and 
robberies,  to  the  great  hurt  and  deceit  of  the  people  that  they  have  come  among.” 

j These  wanderers  were  to  quit  the  realm  within  fifteen  days,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  imprisonment ; but  it  is  plain  that  they  either  did 
not  go  at  all,  or  else  speedily  returned,  for  we  find  Philip  and  Mary  legis- 
lating against  them,  [1  & 2 Phil.  & Mar.  c.  4] : — 

“ Forasmuch  as  divers  of  the  said  company,  and  such  other  like  persons,  not  fearing 
the  penalty  of  the  said  statute,  have  enterprized  to  come  over  again  into  this  realm, 
using^  their  old  accustomed  devilish  and  naughty  practises  and  devises,  with  such  abomin- 
able living  as  is  not  in  any  Christian  realm  to  be  permitted,  named,  or  known,  and  be  not 
j d^ly  punished  for  the  same,  to  the  perilous  and  evil  example  of  our  sovereign  lord  and 
I lady  the  king  and  queen’s  most  loving  subjects,  and  to  the  utter  and  extreme  undoing 
of  divers  and  many  of  them,  as  evidently  doth  appear.” 

A penalty  of  £40  is  laid  on  persons  bringing  any  of  the  Egyptians  to 
England ; and  if  the  Egyptians  venture  to  remain  forty  days,  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  felons ; which,  however,  they  may  avoid,  by  entering  into  some 
regular  service.  This  act  was  not  suffered  to  remain  a dead  letter,  as  eight 
gipsies  were  hanged  under  it  in  1577. 

Such  a fate,  however,  does  not  appear  to 'have  befallen  men  who  at  least 
as  well  deserved  it,  if  half  what  we  find  in  these  statutes  regarding  the  tan- 
ners and  the  clothiers  be  true.  Let  us  first  take  the  charges  against  them 
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in  2 & 3 Edw.  VI.  cc.  9 and  11,  for  the  true  currying  and  tanning  of 
leather.  We  read  in  c.  9, — 

“ Albeit  divers  good  and  wholesome  statutes  have  been  heretofore  made  and  devised 
for  the  true  tanning,  currying,  and  working  of  leather;  yet,  through  the  covetise 
of  tanners  in  overhasting  their  work  by  divers  subtle  and  crafty  means,  by  negligence 
of  the  searchers,  and  collusion  of  the  curriers,  that  by  divers  such  statutes  were  autho- 
rized to  try  the  said  leather,  and  by  the  strait  workmanship  of  the  cordwainers,  the 
king’ s subjects  he  not  only  in  their  goods  hut  also  in  the  health  of  their  bodies  much 
endamaged  by  occasion  of  ill  shoes  and  lx)ots  made  of  evil  leather ; therefore  as  the  malice 
of  man  increaseth  to  defraud  the  intent  of  good  laws,  so  laws  must  rise  against  such 
guile  with  the  more  severity  day  by  day  for  the  repress  of  the  same.” 

Cap.  1 1 has  a long  exordium  on — 

“ the  true  tanning  of  leather,  wherein  consisteth  a great  commonwealth  and  com- 
modity to  all  men,  for  that  every  sort  of  people  of  necessity  must  use  and  have  leather 
for  divers  and  sundry  purposes ; for  lack  of  true  tanning  thereof  every  man  is  not  only 
put  to  great  loss  and  charges,  but  also  by  the  naughtiness  thereof  doth  take  divers  and 
sundry  diseases  to  the  shortening  of  their  hves.” 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  act  continues  : — 

It  is  manifest  to  all  persons  that  there  never  was  worse  leather  used  or  made  within 
this  realm,  than  hath  lately  been  and  now  is  used  and  made  within  the  same,  the  chief 
cause  whereof  cometh  by  reason  of  the  evil  and  deceitful  tanning  of  the  same  leather ; 
for  albeit  the  currier,  and  also  the  shoemaker  or  other  artificer,  do  his  or  their  dili- 
gence never  so  weU,  yet  nothing  made  therewith  can  be  good,  perfect,  or  profitable,  as 
it  ought  or  should  be,  the  leather  not  being  well  and  sufficiently  tanned ; the  occasion 
of  the  naughty  tanning  whereof  groweth  much  by  the  greediness  of  the  gain  of 
the  tanner,  for  that  they  covet  to  set  forth  the  same  to  sale  with  more  speed  and 
shorter  time  than  it  can  be  well  and  perfectly  tanned,  and  have  his  due  time  requisite 
and  necessary  for  the  true  tanning  of  the  same ; for  whereas  in  times  past  the  hides  or 
leather  were  wont  to  lie  in  the  tan-vats  by  the  space  of  one  year  or  five  quarters 
of  the  year,  before  it  was  taken  out  of  the  same  vats  or  put  to  sale,  now  for  the  speedy 
utterance  and  tanning  hereof,  they  have  invented  divers  and  sundry  deceitful  and 
crafty  means  to  have  the  same  leather  tanned,  sometimes  in  three  weeks,  and  sometimes 
in  one  month  or  six  weeks  at  the  most,  as  by  craft  of  overliming  thereof  in  their  lime- 
pits,  or  otherwise  by  laying  thereof  in  their  vats  set  in  their  old  tan-hills,  where  it 
shah,  be  tanned  with  the  hot  ooze,  taking  unkind  heat  in  the  same  hill,  and  sometimes 
by  putting  of  seething  hot  hquor  with  their  ooze  into  their  tan-vats  where  the  same 
hides  or  leather  lie,  which  they  most  commonly  do  practise  in  the  night-time,  and  by 
many  other  such  crafty  and  subtle  means,  whereby  they  make  the  leather  to  seem 
to  them  that  have  not  the  knowledge  or  skill  thereof,  to  be  as  well  and  sufficiently 
tanned  within  the  space  of  three  weeks,  or  a month,  or  six  weeks  at  the  most,  as  if 
it  had  been  in  the  vats  until  it  had  had  the  full  time  requisite  for  the  true  tanning  of 
the  same,  which  should  have  been  at  the  least  by  the  space  of  three-quarters  of 
a-year.” 

The  cloth  manufacture  also  has  abundance  of  statutable  testimony  to 
its  importance,  and  quite  as  much  as  to  the  roguery  of  its  artisans.  We 
have  ] 1 Hen.  YII.  c.  27,  against  “ deceitful  fustians;”  5 Hen.  YIII.  c.  4, 
“ for  avoiding  deceit  in  worsteads 3 & 4 Edw.  YI.  c.  2,  “ for  the  true 
making  of  woollen  cloths;”  8 Eliz.  c.  12,  against  untrue  and  deceitful 
making  of  Lancashire  frizes,  &c.  We  see  in  34  & 35  Hen.  YIII.  c.  10, 
that  “ York,  one  of  the  ancient  and  greatest  cities  within  the  realm  of 
England,”  was  principally  maintained  by  making  coverlets ; and  for  its 
benefit  such  goods  were  forbidden  to  be  made  elsewhere  in  Yorkshire. 
1 Edw.  YI.  c.  6,  also  informs  us  that  “ the  greater  and  almost  the  whole 
number  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  and  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich be  and  have  been  heretofore  for  a great  time  maintained  and  gotten 
their  living  by  spinning  of  the  wool  growing  in  the  said  county  of  Norfolk 
upon  the  rock  into  yarn;”  and  numerous  statutes  occur  which  shew  that 
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' the  old  law  of  apprenticeship  was  modified  in  favour  of  the  clothiers,  and 
other  favours  granted  to  them  ; yet  King  Edward  (3  & 4 Edw.  VI.  c.  2, 
5 & 6 Edw.  VI.  c.  6,)  emphatically  declares  their  “ slight  and  subtle 
making”  to  be  the  cause  of  great  infamies  and  scandals and  in  the 
! latter  statute  gives  some  details  on  the  subject  which  appear  sufficiently 
curious  to  be  extracted  — 

“ Clothiers,  some  for  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  some  of  extreme  cove- 
tousness, do  daily  more  and  more  study  rather  to  make  many  than  to  make  good 
cloths,  having  more  respect  to  their  private  commodity  and  gain  than  the  advance- 
ment of  truth  and  continuance  of  the  commodity  in  estimation  according  to  the  worthi- 
ness thereof,  have  and  do  daily  instead  of  truth  practise  falsehood,  and  instead  of  sub- 
stantial making  of  cloth,  do  practise  slight  and  slender  making,  some  by  mingling 
of  yarns  of  divers  spinnings  in  one  cloth,  some  by  mingling  fell  wool  and  lamb’s  wool,  or 
either  of  them,  with  fleece  wool,  some  by  putting  too  little  stuff,  some  by  taking  them 
out  of  the  min  before  they  be  full  thicked,  some  by  overstretching  them  on  the 
tenter,  and  then  stopping  with  flocks  such  breaks  as  shall  be  made  by  means  thereof, 
finally,  by  using  so  many  subtle  slights  and  untruths,  as  when  the  cloths  so  made  be 
j put  in  the  water  to  try  them,  they  rise  out  of  the  same  neither  in  length  nor  breadth  as 
they  ought  to  do,  and  in  some  place  narrower  than  some,  beside  such  cockling,  banding, 
and  divers  other  great  and  notable  faults  as  almost  cannot  be  thought  to  be  true ; and 
j yet,  nevertheless,  neither  fearing  the  law  in  that  case  provided,  nor  regarding  the  esti- 
mation of  their  country,  do  not  only  procure  the  alnager  to  set  the  king’s  seal  to  such 
false,  untrue,  and  faulty  cloth,  but  do  themselves  weave  into  the  same  the  lilceness  and 
i similitude  of  the  king  his  highness’  most  noble  and  imperial  crown,  and  also  the  first 
letter  of  his  names,  which  should  be  testimony  of  truth,  and  not  a defence  of  untruth, 
to  great  slander  of  the  king  our  sovereign  lord  and  the  shame  of  this  land,  and  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  so  great  and  notable  commodity  as  the  hke  is  not  in  any  foreign 
nation.” 

It  would  be  useless  to  recite  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  provided  for 
these  misdeeds,  as  we  see  from  the  last  statute  relating  to  the  cloth  manu- 
facture (21  Jac.  I.  c.  18)  that  all  was  useless.  We  will  therefore  conclude 
with  the  preamble  of  this  statute,  the  censure  of  which  is  still  but  too 
! applicable : — 

1 “ Whereas  of  late  years  divers  subtle  and  naughty  means  and  devices  have  been  in- 

i vented  and  practised  for  the  pressing  of  woollen  cloth  of  all  sorts,  by  heating  of 
' thick  boards  or  planks,  and  laying  the  same  under  and  above  the  cloth  in  the  cold  press, 
and  also  by  putting  of  thin  or  seeling  boards  and  pasteboards  being  made  very  hot  into 
j the  cuttles  or  plates  of  cloth,  and  then  presently  putting  the  same  into  a cold  press, 

! and  by  divers  other  cunning  sleights  and  inventions,  by  what  deceitful  practices  and 
devices,  the  chapmen  or  buyers  of  woollen  cloth  of  this  kingdom  are  deceived  and 
greatly  wronged,  and  the  woollen  cloth  of  this  kingdom  itself  is  disgraced,  and  held 
and  reputed  very  deceitful,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  scandal  of  the  cloth  of  this 
I kingdom.” 

I ^ This  they  were  directed  to  do  by  the  first -mentioned  statute,  but  “ the  letter  E, 
crowned  with  his  highness’  imperial  crown,”  meant  to  be  a guarantee  of  quality,  seems 
to  have  been  as  worthless  as  similar  marks,  “ extra  superfine,”  &c.,  at  the  present  day. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE  MSS.  AT  HAGLEY. 

No.  VII. — Habinoton  ms. 


This  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  series. 
Mr.  Habington,  of  Hindlip,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, was  concerned  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  and  condemned  to  lose  his 
head ; but  having  great  interest  at  court, 
his  life  was  spared,  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  confined  to  the  area  of  the 
county  of  Worcester  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Accordingly,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  collecting  historical  and  anti- 
quarian information  from  almost  every 
parish  of  the  county.  His  papers  subse- 
quently came  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  of  Worcester,  {obit.  1738,)  who 
made  additions  to  them;  and  then  into 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Charles  Lyttelton, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  also  made 
additions  to  them  from  the  old  Chapter- 
house,  Westminster,  the  Tower  Records, 
and  those  of  other  public  offices.  He  died 
in  1768,  and  left  his  collections  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  where  they  re- 
mained till  1774,  when  they  were  en- 
trusted to  Dr.  Nash,  who,  from  these  and 
other  materials,  produced  his  two  splendid 
folios  of  “ Worcestershire.”  I was  puzzled 
to  know,  therefore,  how  these  manuscripts 
found  their  way  hack  to  Hagley  library 
after  having  been  presented  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  On  inquiry,  however,  I 
am  informed  that — 

“The  Habington  MS.,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Society,  is  a transcript  made 
by  Dr.  Hopkins,  Canon  of  Worcester, 
{temp.  Queen  Anne,)  with  additions  by 
Dr.  Thomas,  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Wor- 
cester, {temp.  George  II.,)  and  that  it  is 
comprised  in  four  vols.  folio.” 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the 
volume  at  Hagley  was  the  original  rough 
draft,  from  which  the  Society’s  transcript 
was  taken ; and  this  appears  the  more  pro- 
bable from  the  fact  that  in  the  Hagley 
book  there  are  scattered  here  and  there 
written  directions  what  to  copy  and  what 
to  omit.  The  distance  at  which  the  lines 
should  be  written  apart  is  even  prescribed, 
and  the  following  is  one  of  the  instructions 
put  down  for  the  transcriber,  who  was  ap- 
parently some  young  person,  and  perhaps 
a novice  in  the  work : — 

“ Studdy  to  write  true  English,  and 

8 


where  you  distrust  leave  a blank  or  ask 
master.  When  you  begin  a word  write 
it  with  V.  vowell,  not  with  this  u.  Ob- 
serve carefully  the  a and  d,  w'^.  is  thus 
written,  a d,  and  mistake  not ; and  if  y®  , 
word  cannot  bee  comprehended  in  a lyne, 
as  char-ters,  give  it  such  a poynt  {hyphen). 
Write  but  a litle  in  a day,  and  bee  sure  to  i 
write  true  and  what’s  agreable  to  sense.” 

There  are  duplicates  of  some  of  the 
parochial  accounts,  and  the  parishes  from  ; 
M to  R are  omitted.  The  book  requires  j 
an  index,  and  its  pages  to  be  numbered. 

I have  compared  its  contents  with  Nash’s  ' 
“Worcestershire,”  and  find  much  that  is 
copied  into  that  work  verbatim,  and  other  1 
portions  condensed  or  elaborated.  It  is 
therefoi-e  evident  that  this  MS.  supplied 
the  largest  portion  of  Nash’s  materials.  I i 
have  made  notes  of  those  parts  which  were  ® 
rejected  by  Nash,  and  here  append  a few 
of  them,  under  the  heads  of  the  respective 
towns  to  which  they  belong : — 

Emlode  (Evenlode). 

“ And  heere  meethinckethe  I see  our 
shyre  as  mounted  on  a Pegasus  flyinge 
over  the  neyghboringe  countyes  and  as  hee 
lately  crossed  Staffordshyre,  Warwick- 
shyre,  and  Gloucestershyre,  so  nowe  coast- 
inge  to  the  confynes  of  Oxfordshyre  hee 
touchethe  that  memorable  stone  devydinge 
fowre  cormtyes,  wheare  Edmund  Ironsyde, 
that  Englishe  Hercules,  overthrewe  Ca- 
nutus,  the  puissant  and  worthy  Kinge  of  j 
Denmarke;  and  thence  he  caryethe  the  [ 
authority  of  our  county  about  and  over  ii 
Cotes  would,  neaver  strykinge  the  earthe 
but  wheare  hee  produceth  a springe,  w*^*^  j 
beyond  that  of  Helicon  flowed  w’^  abun-  j 
dance  of  charity  to  heavens  eternity,  as  at  j 
Emlode,  w*^^  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  dyd  j 
before  the  Conquest  of  England  bestowe  |j 
on  the  Prior  and  his  mounckes  of  Wor-  11 
cester,  but  Emlode  church  wanteth  no-  j 
bility  of  armes,  her  glory  was  in  heaven.” 

ECKINaTON. 

“And  heere  raysed  on  Breedon  hyU 
standethe  Wollashull,  w®*‘  attended  once 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster  as  his  cheyfe 
lord,  a place  exposed  to  the  vewe  of  the 
cou’try  and  for  pleasure  affourdinge  a | 
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jrare  prospect,  and  not  to- 

! geatlier  yeeldinge  wthall  a profytable 
! soyle,  for  tlie  watry  di’ylles  fallinge  downe 
i from  above  towardes  Avon  make  fertyle 
j the  syde  of  the  by  11.  Wolversliulla,  ann- 
I ciently  so  wrytten  (weare  it  eyther  of 
- abondance  of  wolfes  before  and  synce 
. the  Conquest  have  ravened  in  this  iland, 

! and  1 think  especiall}'’  heere  aboutes  be- 
cause dyvers  places  trenche  on  the  name 
. of  wolfe,  or  weare  it  for  other  reasons) 
was  as  far  as  I can  yet  lynd  the  seate 
; fyrst  of  Richard  Muchgros,  who  in  the 
; raygne  of  Kinge  Henry  the  third  and  I 
' gather  33  Hen.  fitz  Joins  Reg.,  beinge 
styled  de  WolvershuU,  was  before  other 
men  of  estimation  a wytnes  to  a deede 
: made  by  William  de  Beauchamp  de  Elmley 
' to  the  Priory  of  Worcester,  Muchgros,  as 
» j I take  itt,  beeinge  in  Longdon  eyther  gave 
I the  name  to  the  fainily  of  Muchgros,  or 
I thence  receaved  the  same.  (In  a note :) 

' Henry  the  first  granted  by  his  charter  to 
^ Walter  de  Beauchamp  that  hee  might 
I chase  wolfes  in  Worcester  shy  re.  (See 

Rymer’s  Federa.”) 

HAEVINaTON. 

“Vppon  the  deathe  of  that  reverend, 
lovinge,  zelous,  and  powerfull  preacher  of 
the  wourd  of  God,  Mr.  Thomas  Feryman, 
the  ealder  prebendary  of  the  cathedrall 
church  of  Worcester  and  parson  of  this 
chm'ch, — 

“ "V^Tiose  asse,  -whose  oxe,  whose  state  have  I 
desyrde, 

What  fjTie  sc  rude  up  or  ought  was  hys  requyred, 

Naye,  when  in  what  did  I my  sealfe  professe, 

A not  frind  to  the  wydowe,  fatherles  ? 
j Tis  true  heavens  s^’  thy  want  in  tears  we  mone, 

I And  wish  of  tenne  we  suche  might  nowe  fjmd 
one ; 

Our  tymes  cut  short  and  devydes  the  three- 
I score  tenne, 

In  one  and  twentie  endes  the  lyfe  of  men. 

Thou  peacefull  was,  most  fatherlyke  and  kind, 

Our  borders  children  sealfes  yet  heare  in  mynd ; 

Sleepe  then  in  Christ,  enioye  thy  goale  thats 
won, 

I Weele  praie  the  rest  maie  doe  as  thou  hast  don ; 

I And  learne  of  thee  so  to  receave  at  last, 

> Such  bliss,  such  glory,  as  in  heaven  thou  hast.” 

j LlNDEIDaE. 

I “You  see  Lyndrige  w*''  her  ample  ly- 
I berties  extending  to  the  iudgment  of  lyfe 
I and  deathe,  and  mencioninge  amonge  others 
the  tryall  by  water  and  fyre,  w*^^*  is  to 
determyne  by  the  sinckinge  or  swiminge  of 
the  accused,  beeinge  bound  crosse  handes  to 
j feete  in  the  water,  wheather  hee  weare 
j guyltie  or  not,  as  aUsoe  to  prove  hys  inno- 
I cency  in  the  cryme  layde  to  hys  charge 
' by  induringe  a burninge  iron  for  a space  in 
hys  bare  palme,  but  thease  are  longe  synce 
abolyshed  by  religion  and  reason  her  hand- 
mayd,  lyke  that  decydinge  of  matters  by 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XL VII. 


coinbate,  w‘'^  except  in  some  very  rare 
causes  is  w‘*^  a most  sharpe  censure  ex- 
cluded out  of  the  Churche,” 

Bewdley. 

“ Bewdley  hath  a fayre  brydge  of  stone 
emulating  Worcester’s  brydge,  with  a 
gatehouse  as  Worcester’s  brydge,  but  thys 
of  tymber,  that  towrmge  with  stone.  This 
brydge  inter  ley  gnethe  Severne  fyrst  into 
our  Shyre,  the  beutifull  ornament  and 
prodigall  benefactor  of  our  county,  who 
supplyethe  to  Bewdley  with  abundance  of 
coale,  the  want  of  fewell  w'^'’  it  had  other- 
wise sustayned  by  the  utter  overthrowe  of 
a bosome  frynde  and  nerest  neyghbour, 
the  late  renowned  forest  of  once  hourish- 
inge  Wyre,  for  theare  Bewdley  bounded 
the  north-west  lymit  of  Worcestershyre, 
and  now  is  onely  leafte  Tickenhill  Pearcke, 
w*^^  with  her  tall  spreadinge  oakes  hath 
some  resemblance  of  her  ancient  mother 
Wyre,  inclosing  that  delightfull  house 
mounted  over  Bewdle^q  w*^^  Kinge  Henry 
the  seaventh  built  for  his  sonne,  that  hope- 
full  Prynce  Arthur,  and  nowe  a mansion 
for  his  ina*'®®  consell  of  the  marches  of 
Wales,  althoughe  of  late  seeldome  fre- 
quented.” 

COTESTOWN  (CeTSDEAN). 

“ Worcestershire  having  seysed  Cates- 
town  for  hys  owne,  flyethe  downe  thease 
hylles,  not  touchinge  the  ground  tyll  hee 
comethe  toTedington,  Aulston,  and  Wash- 
borne,  whom  hee  imbracethe  as  hys  chyld- 
ren;  and  though  devyded  by  Gloucester- 
shire, yet  perswadeth  them  to  paye  theyre 
tythe  to  theyr  own  Ouerbury,  and  causeth 
Washborne  to  attend  the  court  of  the  lord 
of  Breedon,  being  bothe  in  Worcester- 
shyre, and  thence  turninge  home  with 
thease  riche  augmentations  hee  offered  at 
the  feete  of  his  lord  and  kynge  the  towne 
of  Dudley,  w*’'  the  manners  of  Dalesford 
and  Tidmanton,  to  bee  healde  of  his  ma‘'® 
in  capite.  To  the  Bishop  hys  spirituall 
lord  hee  tendered  the  ample  parishes  of 
Tredington  and  Bleckley.  To  hys  con- 
sellors,  the  Prior  and  Mon  ekes  of  Wor- 
cester, Shipston-xippon-Stowre,  Emlode, 
and  I combe,  with  Tedington,  Aulstone, 
and  Wasborn,  the  dependant  of  Ouer- 
bury. To  the  abbot  of  Peareshore,  the 

manner  of  Aldermaster.  To  the 

of  Breedon,  Coleston,  and  Washborn’s  Con- 
stabelwyke.  And  gyvinge  awaie  all,  hee 
reservethe  to  hymsealfe  the  glory  of  all.” 

Tenbeet. 

“ In  the  northe  wall  of  the  chancell, 
under  an  anciente  arche,  is  a remarkable 
monument,  raysed  from  the  ground,  where- 
nppon  lyethe  a portraiture,  not  exceedinge 
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the  stature  of  a chyld  in  the  tender  age  of 
his  springe  youthe,  armed  all  in  mayle,  and 
over  that  hys  coate  fashioned  lyke  one  of 
the  holy  voyage,  hetweene  hys  lyttell 
handes  lyfted  upon  hys  breast  the  hert  of 
a man  above  the  proportion  of  hys  body, 
hys  legs  crossed,  and  at  hys  feete  a Talbot. 
Coniecturinge  who  thys  should  bee,  I can- 
not but  thinck  bee  was  some  noble  spirite, 
eyther  of  the  rase  of  the  Lordes  of  thys 
towne,  or  the  other  worth}’-  Peeres  whose 
ensignes  of  honor  are  in  thys  churche, 
w'^^  out  of  hys  abundant  devotyon  to 
Allmighty  God  and  hys  couragious  hert 
surmountinge  his  yeeres,  had  desygned  to 
spend  hys  lyfe  in  figh  tinge  against  the 
enemyes  of  the  Christian  faytlie,  but  pre- 
vented by  deathe,  lyethe  here  bui’yed;  or 
otherwise  some  renowned  child  who  dyd 
an  acte  above  hys  age  against  the  infidells. 
For  had  hee  byn  a knyght  contracted 
in  thys  module,  hee  shoulde  have  byn 
gyrded  w^^  a suorde  w‘=^  gyveth  hym  hys 
order.” 

Besfoed. 

The  hyperbolical  language  of  epitaphs, 
it  seems,  had  aroused  the  anger  of  Mr. 
Hahington,  for  he  says  under  this  head : — 

“I  wyU  beer  omitt  the  epitaphes  w^^ 
some  ordinary  poet,  more  pleasinge  hym- 
sealfe  then  delyghtinge  the  reader,  hath 
to  satisfye  some  indulgent  parents  weep- 
inge  over  the  funeralls  of  theyre  chyldren, 
sett  out  ill  so  many  lynes  as  wyll  fryght 
the  hehoulder  to  peruse  them.” 

The  lost  Paeish  oe  Naeeoed. 

The  present  parish  church  of  Birling- 
ham  was  formerly  only  a chapel  to  Naf- 
ford,  the  site  of  which  church  is  entirely 
unknown  and  lost  to  living  memory. 
Tradition  points  out  a rising  ground  near 
an  extensive  mill  at  Katford,  on  which 
it  is  said  the  church  stood,  hut  the  keenest 
eye  cannot  discover  any  traces,  and  there 
is  now  but  one  house  in  the  vicinity.  Mr. 
Hahington  comments  as  follows  ; — 

“On  the  aspyring  heygth  of  Bredon 
hyll  stood  Nafford’s  chm’ch,  where  S* 
Katherin  was  in  former  ages  honored, 
resemhlinge  the  montayne  Sina,  wheather 
her  body  was  after  her  martyrdoom  by 
angells  miraculously  translated.  But  Naf- 
ford  lyethe  nowe  interred  without  monu- 
ment, leavinge  us  to  hope  that  theyre 
soiiles  who  have  heretofore  in  thys  ruin- 
ated churche  searved  God,  have  followed 
S*  Katherin  in  the  montayne  of  heaven.” 

Hahbuet. 

“ Hamhury,  neere  Wych,  so  wrytten  to 
distingiiyshe  it  from  Hemhiiry  in  salso 
marlsco,  com.  Gloiicest.  w'"*'  belonginge, 
as  th}'s,  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was, 
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as  thys,  alienated  from  the  Bishopricke. 
But  let  mee  now  suppose  our  Hamhury 
in  the  purity  of  the  originall,  that  I may 
better  discover  the  antiquityes  theareof. 
It  is  seated  in  the  hundred  of  Oswaldes- 
towe.  East  on  Feckenham  and  Bradeley, 
West  on  Hadzor,  Northe  on  Stoke  Prior 
and  Wichband,  Southe  on  Hymhleton. 
And  althoughe  our  county  is  graced  w^** 
so  many  pleasant  prospectes,  as  scarce  any 
shyre  the  lyke,  in  so  muche  as  aUmost 
eavery  littell  hyll  largely  affourdethe  the 
same,  yet  aspyringe  Hamhury  ohtaygninge 
the  principality,  overlookethe  them  all. 
A stately  seate  meete  for  a kinges  pallace, 
and  had  it  but  the  comodity  of  our  Se- 
verne  myght  compare  with  that  of  Wynde- 
sore.  Keyther  wanted  theare  for  recrea- 
tion of  our  kynges  a fa}Te  parke,  w*^** 
thoughe  in  thys  paryshe,  is  styled  Feck- 
enham parcke,  sortinge  in  name  -with  the 
kynges  vast  forrest  reachinge  in  former 
ages  far  and  wyde.  A large  walke  for 
savage  heastes,  hut  nowe  more  comody- 
ously  changed  to  the  civill  habitations 
of  many  gentellmen,  the  freehouldes  of 
wealthy  yeomen,  and  dwellinges  of  in- 
dustry ous  husbandmen.  Grains  opus  agri- 
colis.  But  Hambueryes  churche,  w'l^,  in- 
vironed  w‘^  highe  and  mighty  trees,  is 
able  to  terrifye  afar  off  an  ignorant  enimy 
a deceytfull  shape  of  an  invincible 
castell,  maye  ryghtly  bee  called  the  lan- 
thorne  of  our  county.  The  Bishop  of 
Worcester  was  heere  lord  and  patron,  but 
had  not,  as  far  I can  yet  see,  charter 
warren,  because  beeinge  in  the  myddest  of 
the  kynges  forrest  it  might  have  byn  pre- 
judicial! to  hys  game.” 

Beoitwich. 

“ Wych,  yf  you  onely  consyder  but  the 
scituation  theareof  beeing  in  a lowe  valley 
by  an  obscure  brooke  overtopped  w‘*^ 
hylles  shrowdinge  itt  from  pleasant  pro- 
spects you  would  instantly  neglect  it,  but 
when  you  see  heere  the  most  excellent 
fountaynes  of  salt  in  thys  iland,  and 
reade  that  salt,  sygnifyinge  wysdome,  was 
used  in  the  oulde  sacrifyees  to  declare  that 
zeale  of  devotion  ought  to  bee  tempered 
w^^  discretion,  and  that  our  Savyour  called 
hys  disciples  the  salt  of  the  earthe,  be- 
cause they  should  w*^  theyre  preachinge 
so  season  the  soules  of  men  as  they  might 
not  fall  to  corruption;  and  to  leave  with 
reverence  Dyvine  mysteryes,  that  salt  is 
not  onely  so  necessary  for  the  use  of  men 
as  wee  cannot  lyve  without  itt,  but  allso 
as  Sh  Gregory  wrytethe,  it  hathe  byn  ap- 
plyed  for  the  cm-e  of  heastes,  wee  must 
needes  have  thys  towne  in  highe  estima- 
tion. Thease  sprynges  of  salt  havinge  byn 
I think  heere  from  the  tyme  of  Koes  find. 
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I am  perswadecl  that  when  thys  iland  was 
fyrst  inhabited  w‘’'  men,  they  shortly  after 
made  lieere  a plantation;  for  althoughe  in 
Cheshyre  are  salt  wells  at  theyre  wyches, 
and  salt  is  allso  made  of  the  salt  water  of 
the  sea,  yet  ours  heere  is  the  purest  and 
fynest  salt  of  all,  neyther  doe  I wonder 
, that  a brooke  of  freshe  water  ry singe 
, above  Bromsegrove  and  descendinge  thence 
w'l^  wyndinge  meanders  should  passe  so 
neere  the  skyrtes  of  thease  salt  wells 
, without  offendinge  them,  for  they  have 
severall  springes  that  naturally  ryse  out  of 
a hyll,  but  thease  miraculously  granted  by 
God  in  an  inland  country  far  distant  from 
the  seas ; and  as  the  bathe  for  a medecyne 
to  our  infyrmityes,  so  thease  for  seasoninge 
our  sustenance,  ascribinge  to  the  hand  of 
I God  that  the  freashe  water  very  often 
overflowinge  the  sayd  pitts,  nevertheles  the 
salt  water  retayneth  the  former  strength, 
not  sutfring  any  mixture  or  detriment 
thereby.  And  wch,  is  more  to  be  observed, 
that  wheras  ther  is  an  infinite  qiiantity 
of  salt  water  for  halfe  the  yere  drawen 
out  of  the  sayd  pitts,  yet  when  ther  is  an 
intermission  of  taking  any  more  water 
thence  for  the  other  halfe  yeer,  the  brine 
never  overfloweth  the  pitt,  but  keepes  a 
certaine  residence  therin.” 

Mr,  Hahington  also  alludes  to  the  many 
great  men  who  had  inheritance  in  the 
Droitwich  salt-pits,  and  had  their  names 
enrolled  as  burgesses.  He  therefore  ex- 
cepts to  Leland’s  description  of  the  bur- 
gesses as  poor  men,  and  declares  that  “ at 
thys  instant  they  are  of  that  generous  dis- 
position as  they  are  ryghtly  called  the 
Gentellmen  of  Wych.” 

The  names  of  the  owners  of  phates  (vats) 
in  Wich,  4 Edw,  I.,  collected  out  of  a roll 
called  “ Rentate  firmavioris  compositionis 
in  the  tyme  of  Henry  Rudinge  and  Thomas 
Walker,  Baylifes  of  Wich — 

“The  Barons  de  Beauchamps  then  by 
inheritance  Shyreefes  of  thys  shyi’e  had 
phates  in  Wich. 

“ John  Gassy  had  phates, 

“ John  Rudinge  had  phates  of  hys  owne, 
and  phates  allso  of  Elizabeth  Gey  and 
Willm.  Gardyner. 

“John  Hethe  had  phates  of  hys  owne 
and  of  John  Rugge  and  Agnes  Egge. 

“John  Wick. 

“ John  Gey. 

“ J ohn  Wheller  had  of  hys  owne  and  of 
the  Shyreefe,  Richard  Foliat,  and  Edward 
Crossewell. 

“John  Cotes  had  of  hys  owne  and  of 
John  Wich,  John  Rugge,  and  Richard 
Rudinge. 

“John  Turning. 

“John  Walker  had  of  hys  owne  and 


Eleanor  Hefford,  Willm.  Bachetote,  and 
Willm.  Persirard. 

“ John  Braze  had  of  hys  owne,  the 
Shyreefes,  John  Le  Walker,  John  Chyld, 
and  Wyllm.  Walshe. 

“John  Walle  had  of  hys  owne  and  of 
Thomas  Wibbe,  Willm,  Walker,  sen.,  and 
John  Walker. 

“John  Leche  had  of  hys  owne  and  of 
Thomas  Walker. 

“ Henry  Rudinge  had  of  hys  owne  and 
of  the  Earle  of  Warr.  and  'Willm.  Gar- 
dynor. 

“Henry  Crossewell  had  of  hys  owne 
and  of  Roger  Sharpe,  Richard  Wythe, 
Win.  Banard,  Alice  Gay,  Thomas  Gay, 
the  Shyreefe,  and  Matild.  Lench. 

“Thomas  Walker  had  of  hys  owne  and 
of  the  Earle  of  Warr.,  Thomas  Froxmer, 
the  hcyres  of  Willm.  Wyche,  John  Vnet, 
John  Wythe,  John  Ragge,  Vicarmone, 
S‘  Richard,  Jone  Oweyn,  Richard  Asseler, 
John  Lech,  Margaret  Wykerd,  Willm. 
Banard, 

“ William  Walker,  senior. 

“ Thomas  Home  had  of  hys  owne  and  of 
John  Throckmorton,  Willm.  Banard,  John 
Furninge. 

“ Thomas  Edwards  had  of  hys  owne  and 
of  Roger  Sharpe. 

“ Thomas  Gay  had  of  hys  owne  and  of 
Richard  Wych,  senior,  John  Wych,  Roger 
Sharp,  John  Burton,  George  Clynt,  Mar- 
garet Marschell,  Henry  CrosswelL 

“ Richard  Wych,  senior,  had  of  hys  owne 
and  of  the  Lord  of  Hampton,  of  Bowl- 
nynch,  John  Fuming,  Thomas  Gay,  and 
Henry  Crosswell. 

“ Richard  Wych,  junior,  had  of  his  owne 
and  of  John  Elmhrugge,  John  Wyche, 
the  Earle  of  Warwick e,  Thomas  Mar- 
shall. 

“ Richard  Wynston  had  of  hys  owne 
and  of  Matild.  Lench,  Willm,  Wynter, 
John  Furninge,  Willm.  Botyller,  and 
George  Clynt. 

“Willm,  Banard  had  of  hys  owne  and 
of  the  Shyreefe,  W''illm.  Bachtote,  Thomas 
Froxmer,  Charles  Nowell,  Thomas  Walker, 
Thomas  Home,  Agnes  Gay,  Henry  Crosse- 
well, 

“Willm,  Walker,  senior,  had  of  hys 
owne  and  of  Thomas  Walker,  and  John 
WaU. 

“ Willm.  Gardyner  had  of  hys  owne  and 
of  Thomas  Froxmer,  Henry  Rudinge, 
John  Rudinge,  Henry  Couper,  and  Jone 
Norwode. 

“Willm.  Walshe  had  of  hys  owne  and 
of  Margaret  Walsh,  Willm,  Gardyner, 
Willm.  Bondokes,  Henry  Rudinge,  and 
John  Walker. 

“Willm.  Gay  had  of  hys  owne  and  of 
WiUm.  Banard. 
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“ Willm.  Dragon  had  of  Eoger  Sharp. 

“Edmund  Crossewell  had  of  hys  owne 
and  of  the  Shyreefe^  Tliomas  AYalker,  and 
John  Willmor. 

“ The  Priores  of  W estwood. 

“ Margery  Rudinge. 

“Margery  Marshall  had  of  her  owne 
and  of  Richard  Wyche,  junior,  Thomas 
Gay,  John  Gay. 

“ George  CTynt  had  of  hys  ovme  and  of 
Humfrey  Stafford,  the  Shyreefe,  Walter 
Scull,  WUhn,  Jenetts,  Shy  Id,  of  the  wyfe 
of  Wode,  of  the  Baylifes,  and  of  Willm. 
Botyller,  and  Thomas  Gaye. 

“ Margery  Wyherd  had  of  her  owne 
and  Thomas  Throckmorton,  of  MTiittenton, 
Eoger  Sharpe,  and  Thomas  Warre. 

“ Jone  Shrene."” 

Xote  (in  later  handwriting.) 

“ At  y®  top  of  y®  other  page  these  names 
are  said  to  he  copied  from  a Bailiff's  roll, 
made  in  j®  time  of  Ed.  I.  From  several 
of  these  names  I am  convinced  y®  tran- 
scribers wrote  Ed.  1st  for  Ed,  4th.  Many 
of  ye  persons  here  mentioned  flourish’d  at 
that  time  in  this  county,  hut  few  do  we 
meet  with  so  early  as  y®  reign  of  Ed.  I. 
Besides,  at  that  time  most  men  added  de 
to  their  names,  whereas  here  is  not  one 
with  that  addition  ; so  that  I cannot  allow 
this  roU  to  be  older  than  Ed.  3,  tho’  I 
rather  believe  Ed.  4th, — C.  L.” 

“ The  contributors  to  the  schole  of 
Wich ; — 

“ Mr.  T.  Talbot  gave  halfe  a phate, 

“ Mr.  John  Butler  and  Mr.  Willm.  But- 
ler gave  halfe  a phate. 

“George  Bydle  gave  a quarter  of  a 
phate. 

“ Thomas  Moulton,  for  tearme  of  hys 
lyfe,  halfe  a phate. 

“ The  number  of  all  the  phates  in  Wich, 
27  Eliz.  E.,  weare  403  Ph,  and  a quarter,” 

“ Ex  rentate  firmarioris  compositionis 
tempore  Henrici  Rudinge  et  Thomse 
Walker,  Balliv.  \dri8e  de  Wich  An.  Eegni 
Regis  Edwardi  post  Conquest.  7°. 


GRESHAM 

Me.  UEBAiS', — Being  well  aware  of  the 
interest  which  you  always  take  in  any 
thing  that  savours  of  education,  I am  in- 
duced to  call  your  attention  to  what  I 
cannot  help  terming  a great  grievance.  I 
allude  to  the  ill-usage  that  Gresham  Col- 
lege has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
government  of  this  country. 

The  celebrated  endowment  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Gresham  was  intended  by  that  emi- 
nent man  to  spread  a knowledge  among 
the  citizens  of  London  of  the  noble  sciences, 


“ Jobs.  Cassy  occupat  16  phates. 

Jobs  Ending,  habet  10  phates. 

Jobs  Heth,  habet  18  phates. 

Jobes  Wych. 

Jobe  Gey. 

Jobes  Wheller,  occupat  14  phates, 

Phillippus  Braze. 

Jobe  Walle. 

Henric®  Rudinge. 

Henricus  CrossewelL 

Thomas  Froxmere. 

John  Vnet, 

Richard  W’ynston, 

Willm.  Botyller. 

Willus  Walshe. 

George  Clint. 

MTIP  Jennette. 

Humfrey  Stafforde. 

Thomas  Throckmorton.” 

“The  rents  of  Wyche,  w®i»  I set  downe 
for  the  rarety,  not  for  the  valeue.  Robert 
Aleyn^  healde  one  messuage  in  the  manor 
of  Wych,  by  the  servyse  of  x4  and  tenne 
ladelles  of  salt  by  the  yeere,  to  bee  payde 
at  the  Nativity  of  our  Lorde,  and  thease 
are  valued  at  xx*^.  a yeere  accordinge  to 
the  comon  estimation,  because  a ladell  of 
salt  is  worthe  a penny,  beeinge  a stryke  of 
salt.” 

The  ancient  chapel  at  Droitwich,  for- 
merly standing  on  the  bridge,  with  the 
high  road  passing  through  it,  is  alluded  to 
in  the  chapter  on  Martin  Hussingtree 
thus : — 

“Now  to  looke  a little  hacke  on  the 
Rudinges  (formerly  lords  of  the  manor  of 
Martin  Hussingtree).  This  hath  byn  an 
ancient  family,  whose  armes  somewhat 
battered  appeared  at  Wich,  in  the  chapell 
on  the  bridge,  and  have  byn  flourished  on 
the  coaches  and  monuments  of  honorable 
and  riche  men,  who  I woidd  to  God  they 
would  cast  dovTie  they  re  eies  on  thease 
poore  gentlemen,  the  Rudinges,  so  belowe 
there  coates  of  armes  as  they  have  scarce 
coates  to  clothe  them.” 

J.  Noake. 

Worcester,  Octoher,  1856. 


COLLEGE. 

— as  astronomy,  law,  divinity,  music,  and 
geometry.  The  college,  in  which  the  lec- 
tures on  these  subjects  were  originally  held, 
occupied  a spot  of  ground,  situate  between 
Broad-street  and  Bishopsgate-street ; but, 
in  the  year  1768,  diuing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  soon  after 
the  dissensions  between  the  court  and  the 
city,  an  act  of  parhament  was  passed, 
wdiereby  the  Gresham  trustees  were  forced 
to  give  up  to  the  government  the  site  of 
their  college,  for  a rent  of  £500  a-year. 


I 
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The  lectures  were  after  this  delivered  in 
j a room  in  the  Royal-Exchange,  capable  of 
i holding  not  more  than  fifty  persons.  At 
last,  the  trustees,  with  a public  spirit  for 
which  they  cannot  receive  too  much  credit, 
determined  on  rebuilding  the  college,  and 
> that  in  such  a manner,  as  to  afford  far 
i greater  accommodation  than  hitherto. 
The  situation  which  the  college  at  present 
occupies  was  chosen,  and  those  of  the  pub- 
lic who  have  attended  the  various  lectures 
are  the  best  judges  as  to  whether  the  in- 
tentions of  its  munificent  founder  are  fully 
I carried  out,  as  far  as  is  in  the  power  of  the 
I trustees. 

I But  we  must  now  see  what  the  govern- 
! ment  has  done  with  the  property  on  which 
i it  had  seized  in  1768,  for  the  purpose  of 
i building  a miserable  excise-office.  Three 
! years  ago  it  was  determined  that  this 
office  should  be  removed  to  Somerset- 
I House,  in  consequence  of  which  the  old 
site  of  Gresham  College  was  sold.  By  this 
transaction  the  government  realized  a sum 
of  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
I selling  that  for  which  it  had  given  five 
j hundred  a-year,  it  raised  a capital  which 
would  bring  in,  at  a moderate  interest, 
nearly  five  thousand.  One  would  have 
thought  that  some  assistance  might  have 

i 

i 

! MILFORD-HAVEN  AND  THE 

I Mr.  Urban, — Your  readers  are  doubt- 
j less  well  acquainted  with  the  immense  ad- 
j vantages  possessed  by  the  great  natural 
I harbour  of  Milford-Haven,  which  may  be 
i safely  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  finest, 
if  not  the  finest,  harbour  of  the  world. 

! Nevertheless,  it  may  be  useful  at  the  pre- 
I sent  time  to  recall  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. ^ 

This  harbour  is  spacious  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  British  navy,  which 
i might  there  ride  in  safety  from  every 
i wind,  and  with  free  ingress  and  egress  at 
all  times.  It  is  situated  also  in  the  most 
; convenient  spot  that  could  well  have  been 
contrived  for  carrying  on  the  trade  with 
I the  south  of  Ireland  and  with  America. 
The  high  land  at  its  mouth  is  the  first 
land  that  is  seen  from  the  deck  or  the 
mast-head  of  vessels  arriving  from  the 
western  world,  which  might  sail  straight 
I into  this  magnificent  harbour,  and  thereby 
■ avoid  all  the  dangers  of  the  channel  navi- 
gation, and  at  the  same  time  save  a day  in 
the  voyage  to  London.  It  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  this  harbour  would 
carry  away  a large  part  of  the  trade  both 
of  Liverpool  and  of  Bristol.  Why,  then, 
has  it  so  long  been  neglected?  Several 


been  afforded  by  the  government  towards 
an  endowment  which  it  had  so  much  ill- 
treated  in  former  times,  and  by  which  it 
had  profited  so  largely ; especially  as  the 
funds,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees, 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  for  doing  justice 
to  the  institution.  A good  library  is  re- 
quired, and  the  lectures  on  astronomy  and 
geometry  are  not  complete  without  suit- 
able apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration. 

In  fact,  a very  large  sum  is  needed,  to 
place  this  venerable  establishment  on  a 
footing  worthy  of  the  name  of  its  founder. 
And  I am  sure,  Mr.  Urban,  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  saying  that  Gresham  College 
has  very  large  claims  on  government. 

A commissioner  was  sent  down  a short 
time  since,  to  inquire  into  its  present  con- 
dition: whether  the  government  intends 
to  make  some  reparation  for  its  past  con- 
duct, or  to  utterly  annihilate  the  college 
and  carry  off  the  professors  bodily,  I am 
unable  to  say.  Time  will  shew.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  fate  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham’s 
legacy  to  his  country  is  awaited  by  many 
with  the  greatest  anxiety.  I beg  to  re- 
main, yours  most  sincerely. 

An  Old  Friend. 

December  1st,  1856. 


SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAY. 

causes  have  contributed  to  this  neglect; 
all  of  which,  however,  there  seems  now  a 
prospect  of  having  removed.  The  chief 
one  has  been  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
inland  communication  with  it.  This  is 
now  removed,  in  some  degree,  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  South  Wales  Railway  to  its 
shore,  although  the  Directors  of  that  Com- 
pany, with  their  usual  penny-wise  policy, 
have,  at  present,  only  made  a single  line 
for  the  last  few  miles,  which  is  already 
found  insufficient  for  the  Irish  traffic  alone, 
and  they  must  soon  be  compelled  to  lay 
down  a second  line.  The  want  of  wharves 
and  warehouses,  or  accommodation  of  any 
kind,  has  also  helped  to  drive  away  com- 
merce from  this,  its  natural  channel.  The 
railway  company  has  begun  to  supply  these 
deficiencies  also,  but,  at  present,  in  a very 
insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 
The  want  of  protection  in  time  of  war  has 
also  been  another  objection ; but  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  is  now  at  last  fortified,  and 
a fleet  of  merchant-ships  may  lie  in  the 
harbour  as  securely  as  in  any  other  in  the 
British  islands.  The  want  of  commercial 
docks  is  also  complained  of ; for  this  evil  I 
will  venture  to  propose  a bold  remedy, 
wliich  would  1 ' at  once  speedy  and  effica- 
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cions, —the  sale  of  Pembroke  dockyard  to 
a commercial  company.  This  may  appear 
a hold  proposal,  hut  a little  consideration 
will  shew  it  to  be  a very  reasonable  one. 
As  a naval  dockyard  for  ships  of  war  it  is 
perfectly  useless,  it  is  not  at  all  required, 
we  have  plenty  of  naval  dockyards  without 
it,  and  this  one  has  been  chiefly  distin- 
guished as  one  continued  series  of  parlia- 
mentary jobs.  Up  to  the  present  moment 
every  vessel  that  is  built  there  is  obliged 
to  he  sent  round  the  Land’s-End  and  the 
coast  of  Cornwall  to  Plymouth,  or  Ports- 
mouth, or  Chatham,  to  have  its  masts,  and 
rigging,  and  stores  put  in ; why  may  not 
the  hulls  be  just  as  well  built  in  those 
dockyards  also  ? A commercial  company, 
with  sufficient  capital,  would  at  once  give 
life  and  activity  to  the  harbour  and  to  the 
trade  of  the  district,  as  well  as  great  faci- 
lities to  the  whole  trade  of  England  with 
the  West. 

Even  if  this  great  object  cannot  he 
effected,  considerable  good  may  he  done 
by  calling  public  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  South  Wales  Railway.  Any 
thing  more  mean,  and  penurious,  and  short- 
sighted than  their  present  policy  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  The  station,  which  forms 
the  terminus  of  the  line  on  the  bank  of 
this  noble  harbour,  is  a mere  shed,  without 
any  sort  of  accommodation  for  passengers, 
— no  hotel,  no  refreshment-room,  scarcely 
even  a waiting-room.  The  only  communi- 
cation with  the  dockyard,  or  with  the  town 
of  Pembroke,  is  an  open  boat,  across  a 
harbour  three  quarters  of  a mile  wide ! 
Suppose  a party  of  ladies  going  from 
London  on  a visit  to  Earl  Cawdor,  at 
Stackpoole  Court.  They  leave  town  im- 
mediately after  an  early  breakfast,  and  are 
expected  to  dinner;  the  weather  is  wet 
and  stormy — they  are  obliged  to  shut  up 
the  windows  of  the  first-class  carriage  to 
keep  out  the  wind  and  the  rain ; after  a 
tedious  journey  they  arrive  at  the  terminus, 
but  not  until  after  dark ; the  wind  con- 
tinues boisterous,  the  rain  comes  down  in 
buckets-full,  as  it  commonly  does  in  Mil- 
ford-Haven ; there  is  no  shelter  for  them ; 
heated  and  fatigued  as  they  are,  they  must 
proceed  at  once  to  embark  in  an  open  boat, 
and  with  the  help  of  four  stout  rowers 
they  cross  the  harbour.  They  arrive  at 
the  opposite  bank,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
and  scramble  on  shore  in  the  dark  as  well 
as  they  can.  As  they  belong  to  the  fa- 
voured class.  Lord  Cawdor’s  carriage  has 
been  permitted  to  enter  the  dockyard,  and 


they  have  not  far  to  walk;  if  they  had  not 
been  expected,  or  did  not  belong  to  the 
aristocracy,  they  would  not  have  been  so 
favoured ; they  must  then  have  walked 
through  the  dockyard  to  the  omnibus  for 
Pembroke,  stationed  outside  the  gates,  a 
notice  being  stuck  upon  the  gates  that 
private  carriages  only  are  admitted  within  j 
the  dockyard.  What  right  has  any  Jack- 
in-office to  make  such  a regulation  ? Who 
pays  for  the  dockyard  ? Why  should  nob 
the  omnibus  be  allowed  to  approach  as  near 
to  the  harbour  as  a private  carriage  ? 
Who  is  responsible  for  this  abuse  ? This 
grievance,  however,  does  not  affect  the 
Railway  Company,  but  I have  not  yet 
done  with  the  directors.  They  announce  i 
publicly,  and  invite  the  public  to  purchase, 
Tourist-Tickets.  Let  not  the  public  be  i 
deceived — they  are  a regular  swindle.  Few 
lines  possess  greater  attraction  for  a tour- 
ist than  the  South  Wales  Railway;  within  i 
sight,  or  within  easy  reach  of  every  station,  j 
is  some  interesting  ruin  of  a castle,  an  i 
abbey,  or  a church ; a tourist  naturally  i 
wishes  to  take  his  time,  and  stop  at  every 
station.  Oh  no,  say  the  Directors,  you  | 
must  only  stop  at  those  stations  which  we  | 
choose  to  dictate  to  you.  We  will  take 
care  to  select  those  stations  where  there  is  ! 
the  least  to  be  seen,  and  you  must  pay  the  j 
full  fare  from  those  stations  we  have  se- 
lected to  any  others  that  you  wish  to  stop 
at.  So  that,  eventually,  the  tourist  finds  j 
that  he  has  paid  more  than  if  he  had  not  i 
bought  a TOURIST-TICKET  at  all.  It  is  I 
obvious  that  it  can  make  no  real  diflFerence 
to  the  Company  how  often  the  tourist  ' 
stops,  provided  he  does  not  go  twice  over 
the  same  ground  in  the  same  direction; 
and  this  regulation  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  common  honesty.  Its  injustice  is  so 
evident,  that,  when  I was  there  last  sum-  | 
mer,  the  officers  of  the  Company,  at  seve-  | 
ral  stations,  were  ashamed  to  take  the  | 
money,  saying  that  the  tourist-ticket  p 
was  sufficient ; but  when  I presumed  upon  ’ 
this  at  other  stations,  a different  view  of  I 
the  matter  was  taken  there,  and  the  money  | 
demanded,  even  with  some  degree  of  rude-  j 
ness.  Surely  the  shareholders  should  in-  | 
sist  upon  the  directors  cancelling  so  dis-  i 
graceful  a regulation  as  this.  If  these  j 
TOURISTS’-TICKETS  were  treated  in  a liberal  j 
manner,  a large  number  of  persons  would  . 
be  induced  to  visit  this  beautiful  line  of  j 
country  in  the  summer  months. — Your  | 
obedient  servant,  A Tourist.  i 
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FOLK-LORE.  THE  ORIGIN  OP  WHITSTABLE. 


Me.  Ueban,  — While  strolling  on  the 
Kentish  coast  last  summer  I halted  at  a 
roadside  inn,  in  what  I found  was  styled 
“ West  end  of  Heme.”  I inquired,  among 
other  matters,  the  distance  to  Whitstahle, 
and  received  the  desired  information  from 
the  portly,  goodnatured-looking  mistress, 
with  the  addition,  “ Ah,  sir,  that’s  a queer 
place;  you’U  see  all  the  houses  stuck  up 
and  down  the  hill,  just  as  the  devil  dropped 
’em,  as  folk  say  here.”  I naturally  asked 
the  particulars  of  this  diabolical  feat,  and 
in  answer  was  favoured  with  the  following 
tale,  which  I do  not  give  in  the  good  lady’s 
own  words,  lest  I should  wound  the  amow 
propre  of  the  respected  citizens  of  Duro- 
vernum,  for,  according  to  her,  “ it  was  aU 
along  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Canterbury 
people,”  of  which  some  instances  were  sup- 
plied. 

Canterbury,  as  all  the  world  of  Kent 
knows,  is  “no  mean  city”  now;  hut  six 
centuries  ago,  when  it  was  the  resort  of 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  it  was  so  glorious 
that  it  excited  the  wrath  of  the  foul  fiend, 
and  its  inhabitants  being  as  bad  as  Jerome 
describes  the  people  of  Jerusalem  to  have 
been  when  that  city  too  was  famous  for 
pilgrimages,  he  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  cast  it  into  the  sea,  if  the  ser- 
vice of  prayer  and  praise  usually  performed 
by  night  and  by  day  at  the  tomb  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr  should  be  once  sus- 
pended. Long  and  eagerly  did  Satan 
watch,  but  though  the  people  grew  worse 
and  worse  daily,  the  religious  were  faith- 
ful to  their  duties,  and  he  almost  gave  up 
the  hope  of  submerging  the  proud  city. 
At  length,  however,  his  time  came.  A 
great  festival  had  been  held,  at  which  the 
chaplains  at  the  saint’s  tomb  had  of  course 
borne  a prominent  part,  and  when  night 
came,  utterly  exhausted,  they  slept, — all, 
and  every  one. 

The  glory  of  Canterbury  was  now  gone 


for  ever.  Down  pounced  the  fiend,  and 
endeavoured  to  grasp  the  city  in  his  arms, 
but,  though  provided  with  claws 
verbially  long,  he  was  unable  to  embrace 
one-half,  so  vast  was  its  size.  A portion, 
however,  he  seized,  and  having,  with  a few 
strokes  of  his  wings  reached  the  open  sea, 
he  cast  in  his  evil  burden.  Thrice  he  re- 
peated his  journey,  portion  after  portion 
was  sunk,  and  the  city  was  all  but  anni- 
hilated, when  the  prayers  of  the  neglected 
St.  Thomas  prevailed,  and  an  angelic  vision 
was  sent  to  brother  Hubert,  the  sacristan, 
which  roused  and  directed  him  what  to  do. 
He  rushed  into  the  church,  and  seizing  the 
bell-rope,  he  pulled  vigorously.  The  great 
bell  Harry,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
centre  tower  of  the  minster,  ordinarily  re- 
quired the  exertions  of  ten  men  to  set  it 
in  motion,  but  it  now  yielded  to  the  touch 
of  one,  and  a loud  boom  from  its  conse- 
crated metal  scared  the  fiend  just  as  he 
reached  the  verge  of  the  sea;  in  despair 
he  dropped  his  prey  and  fled,  and  Canter- 
bury has  never  since  excited  his  envy  by 
its  splendour. 

There  was  a remarkable  difference  in 
the  fate  of  the  different  parts  of  Satan’s 
last  armful,  from  which  a great  moral 
lesson  was  justly  drawn  by  my  informant. 
Those  very  few  houses  in  which  more  good 
than  bad  were  found  were  preserved  from 
destruction  by  falling  on  the  hill-side,  and 
they  thus  gave  rise  to  the  thriving  port 
of  Whitstahle ; while  the  majority,  where 
the  proportions  were  reversed,  dropped  into 
the  sea  a mile  off,  and  there  their  remains 
are  still  to  be  seen ; but  antiquaries,  if  igno- 
rant of  the  facts  of  the  case,  have  mistaken 
them  for  the  ruins  of  Roman  edifices  sub- 
merged by  the  encroaching  ocean.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  suffer  the  in- 
valuable guide,  local  tradition,  to  set  them 
right.  # # 


THE  MEADE  FAMILY. 


Me.  Ueban,  — The  Meade  altar -tomb, 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  at 
Elmdon,  Essex,  is  late  Perpendicular  work, 
but  very  rich  in  detail ; the  material  is  a 
greenish  sort  of  Purbeck  marble.  It  bears 
the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Thomse  Meade  armigero,  secundo  justiciario 
de  banco,  Me  humato,  fidelissima  sua  conjux  Jo- 
hanna posuit  obiit  Mali  1585.” 

On  it  are  the  following  arms,  many  times 
repeated,  but  no  colours  given. 

Meade,  a chevron  between  three  peli- 
cans vuhiing,  (the  colours  should  be  sab. 


a chevron  between  three  pelicans  or,  vulned 
gu.)  also  two  other  coats. 

1.  On  a fess  between  tlnee  storks;  as 
many  cross-crosslets. 

2.  On  a chevron  between  three  colts’ 
heads  couped,  two  chevronels. 

Crest  of  Meade.  On  a ducal  coronet 
an  eagle  displayed,  with  two  necks. 

I subjoin  a pedigree  of  the  Meade 
family,  so  far  as  the  county  of  Essex  is 
concerned.  The  name  is  spelt  indif- 
ferently Meade  and  Mede. 

Elmdon  and  Wendoii-Lofts,  though  sepa- 
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rate  parishes,  form  one  village.  The  ancient 
mansion  of  the  Meades,  now  belonging  to 
the  Wilkes’  family,  is  in  the  latter  parish. 
The  church,  now  rebuilt,  adjoins  the  house. 


There  are  several  flat  stones  with  in- 
scriptions to  the  Medes  in  Wendon-Lofts 
church,  hut  no  arms;  their  dates  are 
worked  into  the  accompanying  pedigree. 


Thomas  Meade,  Esq.,  = 1. 
the  first  of  the  fa- 


issue,  one  daughter. 


mily  who  settled  in  = 2-  Johanna  Clamp,  widow  of  Huntingdon. 
Essex,  at  Elmdon. 

He  was  second  Jus- 
tice of  the  King’s 
Bench.  Died  1585. 

]\j  onument  in  Ehn- 
don  Church,  as  de- 
scribed. 


I 

Sir  Thornes  Meade,  Knt.,  = Bridget,  daughter  of 


of  "Wendon  Lofts.  Ser- 
geant - at  - Law,  1567  ; 
Judge  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  1578.  Died  Sept. 
18,  1617. 


Sir  John  Brograne, 
Knt.,  of  Herts. 


Beginald, 
of  Elmdon. 
Issue  failed. 


Matthew', 
of  Cresshall. 


Thomas, 


•deceased  his 

buried  at  Wendon  I 

died  Aug. 

father. 

Lofts,  June  18,  1638. 

16,  1639. 

Charles.  George.  Robert 


Thomas,  only  son  and  heir  ; = Margaret,  daughter  and 


died  May  13,  1678,  aged 
59  ; bm’ied  at  Mendon 
Lofts. 


heir  of  Debney,  of  Nor- 
folk. Buried  at  M'en- 
don  Lofts. 


Two  daughters. 


Nine  children,  of  whom 

Jane,  daughter  of  Milliam  Wardom,  Esq. ; 
buried  at  M endon  Lofts. 


John,  Jane,  = John  MTialey,  Margaret,  = William  Pytches, 

died  in  infancy.  co-heir.  merchant  of  London.  co-heir.  of  Cresshall,  Essex, 

Jane  and  Margaret  sold  the  manor  of  "SVendon  Lofts  to  Richard  Chamherlayne,  Esq., 
citizen  and  mercer  of  London ; Sheriflf  of  Essex  in  1721. 

Faithfully  yom’s,  John  H.  Speeling. 


John  Meade,  Esq.,  = 
son  and  heir;  died 
June  24, 1715,  aged 
63 ; buried  at  Wen- 
don. 


PEOPOSED  EEGISTRATION  OF  ARMS. 


Me.  E’eban, — A visitation  of  arms,  to 
be  regularly  made  by  heralds,  is  of  course 
a thing  now  utterly  impracticable,  how- 
ever great  the  advantages  to  he  gained 
from  it  j if  nothing  else,  the  expense  would 
entirely  preclude  such  a scheme.  That 
such  would  hear  good  fruit,  and  be  of 
the  greatest  value,  must  be  evident  to  all ; 
forming,  indeed,  a portion  of  our  national 
annals,  it  w'ould  be  a mine  to  the  historian 
and  genealogist,  and  wmuld,  no  doubt,  in 
after  years,  solve  many  questions  of  suc- 
cession and  relationship. 

My  plan  for  attaining  this  great  end 
seems  to  me  so  utterly  simple,  that  I feel 
sure  all  who  are  aw'are  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  will  assist  in  urging  the  use 
of  means  so  easy  and  apparent. 

'J  be  assessed  tax  papers  are  sent  roimd 

9 


to  "every  householder  in  Great  Britain,  and 
among  other  items  is  a charge  for  “ armo- 
rial hearings.” — ^Now  I propose  that  these 
forms,  for  one  year,  should  be  printed  on  a 
whole  sheet  of  paper, — the  fly-leaf  to  have  . 
such  a heading  as  might  be  decided  on, — 
to  be  filled  up  with  name,  residence,  &c.; 
and  that  the  householder  should  be  re- 
quested to  fiU  up  in  this  blank  sheet  a 
proper  description  of  his  armorial  bear- 
ings, if  he  have  any. 

As  many  would  think  the  having  arms 
would  make  them  liable  to  pay  the  tax,  I 
should  propose  that  it  be  stated  whether 
the  party  ^l■ses  the  arms  or  not,  and  thus 
ensure  information.  I w’ould  also  suggest  i 
that  when  the  party  addressed  happens  to  i 
be  a younger  member  of  some  known  fa-  | 
mily,  he  should,  in  addition  to  his  descrig- 
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I tion,  name  his  relationship, — as  nephew, 

I son,  cousin,  &c , of  , of  such  a place, 

i (naming  the  head  of  his  branch  of  the 
i family) ; and  should  he  not  be  so,  then  let 
I him  say  whether  his  ancestors  lived  where 
! he  does ; or,  if  not,  he  should  state  from 
whence  he  or  they  came.  The  value  of 
such  information  would  be  great,  especially 
in  our  town  districts.  It  would  be  desira- 
ble to  leave  a large  space  for  such  descrip- 
tions, as  many  might  wish  to  give  more 
particulars  of  their  families  and  ancestry, 
which  should  by  all  means  be  received. 

Such  descriptions,  I feel  sure,  would  in 
i all  cases  be  gladly  given ; and  doubtless 
i seal- engravers  and  others  would,  if  neces- 
sary, explain  them  in  due  heraldic  form, 

I for  some  very  trifling  fee,  to  the  filler-up. 

Great  Britain  is  divided  into  a certain 
! number  of  tax-districts,  and  I propose  that 
these  fly-leaves  should,  when  returned  to 
the  tax-collector,  be  carefully  torn  off,  and 
i forwarded  in  separate  bundles,  containing 
each  district,  to  some  central  office,  (to  be 
decided  on,)  where  they  might  be  com- 
I piled  and  published  in  counties,  (and  in 
that  case  I feel  certain  the  sale  would  be 
large) ; or,  if  thought  desirable,  they  might 
remain  unpublished  for  the  use  of  after- 
ages: in  any  case,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  preserve  carefully  such  a visitation,  as 
doubtless  there  woffid  be  returned  many 
particulars  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
herald  and  genealogist. 

And  now  respecting  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome.  The  only  difficulty  I can 
see  may  arise,  possibly,  from  the  prejudices 
of  routine,  and  the  question  of  tax-gather- 
!ers  doing  extra  work  without  extra  pay. 
This,  I think,  is  quite  answered  by  the 
statement  that  there  is  no  extra  trouble  in 
j carrying  out  this  plan  : these  papers  are 

THE  HENZEY,  TYTTEBY, 

Me.  Ueban,— In  your  last  issue  you 
jwere  pleased  to  insert  my  account  of  the 
'early  history  of  the  Henzey,  Tyttery,  and 
Tyzack  families,  and  of  the  introduction 
jby  them  of  the  broad  or  window-glass 
imanufacture  from  France  into  this  country. 

I With  your  permission,  I will  now  pro- 
ceed to  reply,  as  far  as  I am  able,  to  the 
Iquestions  suggested  by  your  correspondent 
H.  S.  G.,  in  your  November  number. 

I And  first  in  regard  to  the  singular  crest 
lof  the  Henzey  or  De  Hennezel  family,  re- 
ferred to  by  your  correspondent.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  their  arms,  which  is 
lappeiided  to  them,  clearly  shews  that  the 
Icrest  is  composed  of  a fire-bolt  aud  fire- 
baU:— 

®jlis  m il)t  ixm  Cnab  nf  %xm^t  raitlj 

Gent.  Mag.  Voi.  XL VII. 


already  sent  out,  and  collected,  and  all  the 
additional  labour  is  the  forwarding  these 
fly-leaves  in  bundles  to  the  central  office. 
On  the  other  side,  I would  urge  that  this 
is  likely  to  bring  in  a large  additional 
number  of  rate-payers  for  armorial  bear- 
ings, as  it  is  well  known  hundreds  use 
them,  and  yet  evade  the  tax : but  these 
gentlemen  would  not  positively  state  they 
did  not  use  them  j and  thus  I feel  con- 
vinced a considerable  increase  would  accrue 
to  the  revenue  from  this  item ; — such  in- 
crease, I feel  assured,  would  far  more  than 
indemnify  government  for  any  small  out- 
lay to  which  they  might  be  put.  Were  it 
otherwise,  I would  call  on  them  to  order 
such  a visitation,  when  it  is  so  easily  ar- 
ranged. But  it  appears  that  such  advan- 
tages can  be  attained  at  no  expense — nay, 
at  a positive  profit,  to  the  revenue.  Lee 
us,  then,  have  such  visitation,  embracing 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  noticing 
every  householder  who  has  an  heraldic 
entity.  To  calculate  its  great  importance, 
we  have  only  to  consider  how  we  should 
value  such  a collection  made  two  hundred 
years  ago,  could  we  now  consult  it;  and 
in  our  days,  the  population  being  so  wan- 
dering, and  towns  so  large,  will  make  it 
still  more  valuable  to  posterity.  It  would 
not  have  heraldic  authority,  it  is  true,  but 
it  would  shew  posterity  where  to  look  for 
the  proofs,  and  it  would  comprise  thou- 
sands of  arms  which  are  borne,  but  of 
which  the  heralds  have  no  knowledge. 

Its  value  would  commence  to  heralds 
now,  and  increase  every  day,  till  England 
no  longer  exists. 

I call  upon  all  to  use  their  influence  to 
acquire  such  a visitation. 

Geoege  Geazebeook. 

Dec.  18,  1856. 

AND  TYZACK  FAMILIES. 

Mmik,  Mtimti  an!r  tot,  ptitarnicgf  tn  tlj^ 
famriii  nf  Mi.  Susjjiia  Mrajill,  nf  iamlilErntt 
IE  tjiB  faiiatii  nf  ^laffnrtr,  (^ratlman,  m|jn 
mas  tjiB  IniiEf  nf  innaEias  de  la 

Maison  de  Henzell  tout  pre  la  village  de 
Darnell,  en  la  Die  de  Lorraine. 

SriEES  nf  Ijis  inErEstmirs  mtrE  tljrrE  SBtt  upp 
in  IjjE  Inks  nf  toraiEEfs  ilpallrrii  miEimiEE, 
amnngst  manq  ntjiEr  SnblEiEEE's  Cnatrs  nf 
IrniES,  tjurj  auEaltr  in  glassE,  itiEg  tjiiLS 
klank ; Mtnpll  nn  a ffEiik  gnlns  liEarEtji  ®iim 
arnrEEs  siippEii  nr ; iran  aEk  eee  ; (BnsigEEii 
mitlj  a lElniEtt  prnppEr,  ^tjrrEnn  a mrEatij,  nr 
anil  inlES ; a ffirE-iimiltE  aak  fnrE-liail ; nr ; 
JHantlEii  ^uIes;  fCgEEii  argEEt;  ank  to- 
SEilEii  aak  inttnEEli,  nr/' 
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The  Darnell  here  referred  to  as  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Henzell  family,  is  doubtless 
Darneuille  in  the  Departement  des  Vosges, 
in  Lorraine. 

The  Henzey  family,  on  emigrating  from 
Trance,  appear  to  have  made  a slight  dif- 
ference in  their  arms  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, the  acorns  according  to  Chenaye 
Deshois  being  argent,  and  according  to  the 
above  description  or. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent’s  query 
regarding  Sarah  and  Mary  Henzey,  who 
married  respectively  BretteU  and  Dixon, 

I am  of  opinion  that  they  were  sisters,  for 
I find  that  John  Henzey  had  by  his  wife, 
nee  White,  three  daughters,  Frances,  Mary 
and  Sarah,  and  that  Mary  was  married  to 
Jonathan  Dixon. 

I may  here  add  that  the  BretteU  family 
is  of  French  origin,  and  that  its  history  is 
given  by  Chenaye  Deshois  under  the  name 
of  De  Breteuille.  This  family  intermarried 
frequently  with  the  Henzeys  hi  England. 


HENRY  THE  EIGHTH’S  BOOK  « 

Me.  UEBAisr, — Montaigne,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  his  Voyage  in  Italy,  under  date  the 
6th  of  March,  1581,  describes  a visit  to 
the  library  of  the  Vatican.  Among  other 
treasures  which  he  saw  there,  he  gives  the 
following  account  of  a manuscript  of  Henry 
the  Eighth’s  book  “Of  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments — 

“ I saw  the  original  of  the  hook  that 
the  King  of  England  composed  against 
Luther,  which  he  sent,  about  fifty  years 
since,  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  subscribed  of  his 
proper  hand,  with  this  beautiful  Latin 
distich,  also  of  his  hand  : — 

‘ Anglorum  E,ex  Henricus,  Leo  decime,  mittit 

Hoc  opus,  et  fidei  testem  et  amicitiae.’ 

I read  the  prefaces — one  to  the  Pope  and 
the  other  to  the  Reader.  He  excuses  him- 
self upon  his  warlike  occupations  and  want 
of  sufficiency.  The  language  is  good  Latin, 
for  scholastic.” 

Has  this  volume  been  seen  by  any  recent 
visitors  of  the  Vatican  Library,  or  described 
in  any  modern  hook  of  travels  ? 

The  subjoined  letter  from  Wolsey  to 
Henry  VIIL,  printed  in  Burnet  (Hist,  of 
Reformation,  vol.  III.  ii.  8.),  gives  some 
account  of  the  previous  history  of  this  very 
volume,  and  seems  to  shew  that,  as  regards 
the  “ beautiful  distich”  above  given,  sub- 
scribed, as  it  was,  with  the  king’s  proper 


Sylvanus  Urban.  [Jan. 

Thus  it  appears  from  the  Old  Swinford 
parish  register,  that  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1617,  John  BretteU  married  Mary 
Henzye,  and  the  Joshua  referred  to  in  the 
coat  of  arms  married  Joan  BretteU,  who 
died  in  1671. 

Your  correspondent  asks.  Who  was  Su- 
sannah Barrett  ? She  was  the  third  child 
of  Mr.  John  Jesson  of  Hagley,  and  married 
Francis  Barrett  at  Broseley.  Her  son  went 
to  Madeira,  and  there  inherited  Mr.  Pope’s 
fortune  of  between  30  and  40,OOOZ.  He 
left  it  to  his  mother,  Susaimah  Barrett, 
who  bequeathed  it  to  Mr.  Richard  Case  of 
Worcester;  he  was  the  grandson  of  her 
brother,  Richard  Jesson. 

I do  not  know  what  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  families  of  Tyttery  and  Tyzack 
are,  nor  who  are  the  representatives  of  the 
latter  family ; hut  1 think  the  name  is  to 
be  found  in  the  “ London  Directory.” 

ANTIQTJAEIAlf. 


OF  THE  SEVEN  SACRAMENTS.” 

hand,  Henry  stood  godfather  to  the  pro-  : 
sody  of  his  ChanceUor  : — 

“ SiE, — These  shaU  he  onely  to  adver-  i 
tise  your  grace  that  at  this  presant  tyme 
I do  send  Mr.  Tate  vnto  your  hignes  with 
the  hooke  hounden  and  dressed,  which  ye 
purpose  to  send  to  the  pope’s  holynes,  with 
a memoriall  of  such  other  as  be  aUso  to  be  1 
sent  by  him  with  his  authentique  hulles  to  ; 
aU  other  princes  and  universities.  And 
albeit  Sr.  this  hooke  is  right  honorable  i 
pleasant  and  fair,  yet  I assure  your  grace 
that  which  Hall  hath  written  (which  with-  j 
in  4 days  wol  be  parfited)  is  farre  more  ' 
exceUent  and  princely : and  shaU  long 
contynue  for  your  perpetuaU  memory, 
whereof  your  grace  shaU  be  more  plenarly 
informed  by  the  said  Mr.  Tate.  I do  send  ; 
also  unto  your  hignes  the  choyse  of  certyne 
versis  to  he  ’wHtten  in  the  booke  to  be  : 
sent  to  the  pope  of  your  owne  hande : with 
the  subscription  of  your  name  to  remain  in  ' 
arcMvis  ecclesie  ad  perpetuam  et  immor-  ' 
talem  vestre  majestatis  gloriam  laudem  et 
memoriam,  by  your 

most  humble  chaplain, 

T.  Car'is  Ebor.” 

It  would  he  curious  to  enquire  whether  ' 
any  traces  remain  of  any  of  the  other  copies  ' 
which  were  intended  to  he  sent  with  the  I 
recommendation  of  the  Pope  to  other  | 
princes  and  universities.  F.  N. 
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A PICTURE  BY  HOGARTH. 


Me.  Ueban, — ^About  the  year  1814, 
there  was  in  the  tap-room  of  the  “Ele- 
phant,” an  old  public-house  in  Bisliops- 
gate-street,  against  the  wall,  a dirty  old 
oil-painting,  which  had  been  rubbed  and 
j begrimed  by  the  backs  of  hundreds  of 
; porters,  coal-heavers,  &c.  When  I saw 
I it,  at  the  desire  of  a friend,  I found 
j it,  though  much  injured  and  obscure, 

; still  bearing  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
hand  of  the  master  to  whom  it  had 
been  attributed,  but  could  obtain  no  his- 
tory of  it.  It  contained  many  figures 
sitting  round  a table,  something  like  the 
“Midnight  Conversation.”  Some  years 
j afterwards  the  house  was  altered,  or  re- 


built ; and  I heard  that  this  picture  had 
been  seen  by  some  artist,  and  declared  to 
be  “ The  South  Sea  Company.”  I was 
further  informed  that  it  had  been  cut  from 
the  wall,  or  partition  of  lath-and-plaster, 
on  which  it  had  been  painted,  with  some 
labour  and  great  skill  and  dexterity,  cleaned 
from  the  plaster  down  to  the  paint,  then 
backed,  the  painting  itself  cleaned  and  re- 
paired, and  finally  disposed  of  for  a hand- 
some sum. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents 
will  he  able  to  oblige  me  with  some  par- 
ticulars of  this  curious  relic,  and  who  is  its 
present  possessor.  E.  G.  B. 


HISTOEICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  LEYIEWS. 


i Later  Biblical  Besea/rches  in  Palestine 
and  the  adjacent  Regions.  A Journal  of 
Travels  in  1852.  By  Ed'waed  RoBiNSOisr, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  (London : John  Murray.) 
— This  volume,  which  forms  a supplement 
to  the  former  two,  is  characterised  by  the 
same  hheral  spirit,  the  same  learning,  and 
the  same  acuteness;  and  whilst  a second 
visit  to  the  Holy  Land  has  served  greatly 
to  strengthen  Dr.  Rohinson,  except  upon 
a few  minor  points,  in  all  the  opinions 
advanced  in  his  former  work,  it  has  led 
him  also  to  some  new  discoveries. 

Leaving  Hew  York  in  December  1851, 
Dr.  Robinson  arrived  at  Beirut  in  the 
following  March.  From  Beirut  his  pro- 
j posed  line  of  travel  was  through  Galilee 
I to  ’Akka,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  from 
'Jerusalem  to  Beisau,  from  Beisan  to  Has- 
Ibeiya,  from  Hasbeiya  to  Damascus,  from 
Damascus  to  Ba’albek,  and  from  Ba^alhek, 
jby  Ribleh  and  el-Husn,  back  again  to 
j Beirut.  It  will  be  impossible  to  follow 
him  through  the  whole  of  this  route,  or  to 
pause  as  often  as  we  could  wish  to  exa- 
mine every  spot  of  interest ; a notice  of 
some  of  the  more  important  objects  which 
the  journey  presents,  must  alone  content 
,ns.  Of  such  objects,  we  meet  during 
the  first  few  clays  with  scarcely  one.  We 
lare  more  than  compensated  for  this,  how- 
ever, in  reaching  ’Akka,  the  Accho  or 
[Ptolemais  of  ancient  times,  and  the  Acker 
|or  Acre  of  the  Crusades.  The  Biblical 
associations  attached  to  ’Akka  are  indeed 
inot  many,  and  it  is  not  until  the  mediaeval 
I ages  that  we  hear  much  of  it  beyond  its 
iname.  But  to  tbe  Crusaders,  its  position 
|made  it  a most  desirable  conquest ; and  it 
is  to  them  that  it  owes  its  chief  renown. 


“If,”  says  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  in  his 
Ttinerarium  Regis  Anglorimi  Richardi,  et 
aliorum  in  Terr  am  Ilierosolgmorum, — “if 
a ten  years’  vcar  made  Troy  celebrated,  if 
the  triumph  of  the  Christians  made  An- 
tioch more  illustrious.  Acre  will  certainly 
obtain  eternal  fame,  as  a city  for  which 
the  whole  world  contended.”  The  terrible 
siege  v/hich  the  chronicler  here  recounts, 
was  in  truth  enough  alone  to  ma^e  it  for 
ever  memorable. 

In  spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes  which  it 
has  passed  through  since  those  days,  ’Akka 
is  even  now.  Dr.  Robinson  tells  us,  the 
strongest  city  in  the  country  : — 

“ Massive  fortifications,'’  he  says,  “ guard  the 
city  towards  the  sea  on  both  sides.  The  thick 
walls  and  bastions  might  furnish  a noble  prome- 
nade ; but  it  is  not  open  to  the  public.  In  the 
north-east  corner  an  old  castle  was  still  in  ruins 
from  the  bombardment  of  1840.  On  the  land  side 
there  is  a double  rampart ; of  which  the  exterior 
one  was  constructed  by  Jezzar  Pasha,  after  the 
retreat  of  the  French  in  1799.  The  low,  broad 
hill  on  the  east  of  the  city,  which  was  on  our 
right  as  we  approached,  seems  to  have  been  the 
Turon  of  the  Crusaders ; on  which  King  Guido 
of  Jerusalem  pitched  his  camp  during  the  siege 
of  ’Akka;  and  where  too  the  French  in  1799 
erected  their  batteries.” 

’Akka  is  at  present  the  seat  of  a Pasha- 
11k,  and  is  in  a tolerably  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  province  is  stated  to  comprise 
160  villages,  and  to  contain  a population 
of  36,070  males,  of  whom  only  7,642  are 
Christians  or  Jews.  The  city  itself  can 
boast  of  eleven  places  of  worship ; that  is 
to  say,  six  mosques,  one  Greek  Church, 
one  Greek  Catholic  Chm*ch,  one  Maronite 
Church,  one  Frank  Latin  Church,  and  one 
Jewish  synagogue. 

A very  few  hoirrs’  travelling  fi’om  ’Akka 
brought  Dr.  Robinson  to  Jefat,  which 
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place  he  has  no  hesitation  in  identifying 
with  the  Jotapata  of  Josephus; — 

“It  is  a singular  spot,”  lie  says  : “ the  high 
round  Tell  is  perfectly  regular  and  isolated,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  connected  with  the  northern  hills 
hy  a low  ridge  or  neck.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
neck  a deep  Wady  begins  and  sweeps  around  its 
western  and  southern  base.  On  the  east  of  the 
neck  a Wady  has  its  head  further  north,  and 
runs  down  along  the  eastern  base  to  join  the 
former.” 

This  description  accords  very  exactly 
with  that  of  Josephus,  who  relates : — 

“Now  Jotapata  is  almost  all  of  it  built  on  a 
precipice,  having  on  all  the  other  sides  of  it  every 
■waj^  valleys  immensely  deep  and  steep,  insomuch 
that  those  who  would  look  down  would  have  their 
sight  fail  them  before  it  reaches  to  the  bottom. 
It  is  only  to  be  come  at  on  the  north  side,  where 
the  utmost  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  moun- 
tain, as  it  ends  obliquely  at  a plain.” 

The  numerous  caverns  or  dens  which  the 
Jewish  historian  speaks  of  about  Jotapata, 
in  one  of  which  he  was  himself  concealed 
after  the  city  was  taken,  constituted  an- 
other of  its  points  of  resemblance  to  Jefat. 
Dr.  Robinson  says, — 

“ Around,  and  just  below  the  brow  of  the 
Tell,  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  are  many 
caverns,  which  hardly  seemed  all  to  be  artificial ; 
though  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones  there  were 
steps  cut  to  descend  into  them,  perhaps  either 
for  water  or  as  habitations.” 

It  is  strange,  however,  that  the  site 
should  present  no  traces  whatever  of  hav- 
ing been  fortified ; although  Dr.  Robinson 
does  not  think  this  sufficient  to  invalidate 
his  conclusion. 

With  the  exception  of  Jotapata  and 
Cana,  which  latter  Dr.  Robinson  recognises 
in  Kana,  not  at  Kefr  Kenna,  and  which 
is  situated  close  by  .fefat,  our  traveller 
met  with  few  objects  of  particular  interest 
from  the  time  of  his  departure  from  ’Akka 
to  that  of  his  arrival  at  Nabxdus,  a period 
of  several  days.  Whilst  at  Nabulus  he 
had  more  than  one  interesting  interview 
with  the  Samaritans,  and  made  a second 
visit  to  Jacob’s  Well : — 

“ I was  glad  once  more,”  he  says,  “ to  visit  this 
undoubted  scene  of  our  Lord’s  conversation  with 
the  Samaritan  woman ; and  to  yield  myself  for 
the  time  to  the  sacred  associations  of  the  spot.” 

Resting  for  one  night  only  at  Nabulus, 
he  recommenced  his  journey  early  on  the 
following  morning,  and  four  days’  more 
travelling  brought  him  to  Jerusalem.  Of 
the  various  places  which  came  under  his 
examination  during  these  four  days,  the 
most  important  was  ’Amwas,  which  he 
very  decidedly  inclines  to  fix  upon  as  the 
site  of  the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke. 

Dr.  Robinson  now  approached  Jeru- 
salem : — 

“ Jerusalem,”  he  says,  “is  still  in  all  its  fea- 
tures an  Oriental  city  ; in  its  closeness  and  filth, 
in  its  stagnation  and  moral  darkness.  It  was 
again  difficult  to  i cali/e  that  this  indeed  had 
been  the  splentiid  capital  of  David  and  yolonion, 
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in  honour  of  which  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets 
poured  forth  their  inspired  strains;  where  the 
God  of  Israel  was  said  to  dwell  on  earth,  and 
manifested  nis  glory  in  the  Temple;  where  He 
who  is  ‘Head  over  all  things  in  the  Church,’ 
lived  and  taught  in  the  fiesh,  and  also  suffered 
and  died  as  ‘ the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.’  Yet  it  was  even  so,  and 
from  this  inconsiderable  place,  thus  degraded  and 
trodden  down,  there  has  gone  forth  in  former 
ages  upon  the  nations  an  influence  for  weal  or 
woe,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  such  as  the  whole 
world  beside  has  never  exerted.” 

Acquitting  himself  with  this  brief  para- 
graph of  the  tribute  of  eloquence  wffiich  is 
expected  from  all  travellers  upon  their 
entrance  into  the  Holy  City,  Dr.  Robinson 
proceeds  at  once  to  business,  directing  his 
attention  principally  to  a re-examination 
of  those  localities  respecting  which  his 
former  work  has  been  the  means  of  calling 
forth  so  much  dispute : — 

“In  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,” 
he  says,  “the  chief  diversities  of  opinion  have 
arisen  in  endeavouring  to  apply  the  descriptions 
of  Josephus  to  the  present  physical  features  of 
the  Holy  City.  Thus  it  is  the  valley  of  the  Tjto- 
pseon,  the  hills  Akra  and  Bezetha,  the  course  of 
the  second  wall,  the  place  of  the  ancient  bridge, 
the  extent  of  the  Temple  area,  and  the  relation  to 
it  of  the  fortress  Antonia, — it  is  these  which  have  11 
formed  the  chief  topics  of  inquiry,  and  the  themes  j 
of  disquisition  sometimes  anything  hut  tranquil.” 

These  contentions,  however,  have  left 
untouched  four  positions  which  form  very  i 
important  data  to  argue  from.  We  give  i 
them  in  Dr.  Robinson’s  own  words.  They 
are, — 

“1.  That  Zion  was  the  south-western  hill  of  the 
city ; and  still  tei min  utes  towards  the  north,  as  of 
old,  in  a steep  declivity  adjacent  to  the  street  I 
leading  down  from  the  Yafa-gate.  i 

“ 2.  That  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  Temple, 
was  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  Haram  or 
grand  mosk,  on  the  east  and  north-east  of  Zion.  i 

“ 3.  That  the  ancient  tower  just  south  of  the  t 
Yafa-gate  is  the  Hippicus  of  Josephus,  from  which  | 
the  first  ancient  wall  ran  eastward  along  the  j 
northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the  Temple  enclosure,  i 

“4.  That  the  ancient  remains  connected  with 
the  present  Damascus-ga’e,  are  those  of  an  an-  ]l 
cient  gate  upon  that  spot  belonging  to  the  second  j 
wall  of  Josephus.” 

It  will  readily  he  seen  how  considerably  ! 
these  points  affect  the  matters  at  issue, 
especially  of  what  material  consequence  i 
the  first  two  are  as  regards  Akra  and  the  j 
Tyropaon.  It  being  admitted  that  Zion  j 
was  the  south-western  hill  of  the  city,  and 
that  Moriah  is  the  place  now  occupied  by 
the  Haram,  Josephus’s  very  evident  state-  * 
ment  that  Akra  was  opposite  to  Zion,  and 
that  the  Tyropaeon,  or  Cheesemonger’s  i 
valley,  divided  the  two,  and  extended  quite  : 
down  to  Siloam,  seems  of  itself  almost  war-  j 
rant  enough  for  Dr.  Robinson’s  view — which 
regards  the  Tyropaeon  as  beginning  near 
the  present  Yafa-gate,  running  along  the 
northern  side  of  Zion,  and  then  turning 
south  to  Siloam  ; and  Akra  as  being  tlie 
ridge  on  which  stands  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre — since,  if  Zion  was  the 
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south-western  hill,  Akra  must  have  been 
either  to  the  east  or  north  of  it ; and 
as  the  former  of  these  two  situations  is 
well-nigh  universally  allowed  to  Moriah, 
the  only  natural  conclusion  is,  that  Akra 
occupied  the  latter.  In  this  case,  the  course 
of  the  Tyropseon  is  obvious. 

I A relation  somewhat  ana^gous  to  this 
{ of  Akra  and  the  Tyropseon  exists  between 
the  hill  Bezetha  and  the  fortress  Antonia : 

I it  is  quite  clear  that  they  were  immediately 
I adjacent.  As  far  as  regards  Antonia,  the 
I Baris  of  the  Maccabees,  the  disputes  which 
have  arisen  have  almost  solely  had  respect 
to  its  extent.  As  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention,  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  fact  that 
the  Haram  area  now  occupies  the  site  of 
j the  Temple;  and  Josephus  is  too  explicit  in 
j his  description  of  Antonia,  as  being  situated 
j at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  west 
j cloisters  of  the  Temple,  to  leave  any  room, 

I under  these  circumstances,  for  discussions 
I as  to  its  position.  In  earlier  times  it  was 
supposed,  and  some  recent  writers  have 
concurred  in  the  supposition,  that  this  An- 
tonia at  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
Temple  area  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
fortress.  Dr.  Robinson,  however,  inclines 
to  give  the  latter  a much  wider  extent, 
contending  that  this  “Antonia  on  the  rock 
at  the  north-western  corner”  was  merely 
a citadel  within  it,  bearing  the  same  name. 
He  believes  that  the  fortress  very  possibly 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  northern  side  of 
the  temple  area.  Amongst  the  numerous 
striking  reasons  which  he  advances  in  sup- 
port of  his  hypothesis, — of  which  reasons, 
an  important  one  is  the  city -like  amplitude 
! of  the  fortress,  which  could  hardly  belong 
I to  the  tower  on  the  rock, — some  of  the 
I most  striking  are  deduced  from  the  aspect 
^ of  parts  of  the  Haram  walls,  respecting  the 
I antiquity  of  which  there  is  little  doubt. 
He  says, — 

j “ The  like  extent  of  Antonia  seems  further  to 
I be  indicated  by  the  features  of  the  present  eastern 
I wall  of  the  Haram  area.  At  the  northern  end, 

. as  we  have  seen,  we  find  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  wall  of  a tower  or  bastion,  measuring  about 
eighty-three  feet ; and  then  again  the  projection 
of  which  the  Golden-gate  forms  part,  extending 
fifty-five  feet,  and  which  apparently  was  once 
the  base  of  another  tower.  From  the  southern 
i side  of  this  last  projection  to  the  south-east  corner 
I is  a distance  of  1,018  feet ; and  to  the  north-east 
corner  is  about  516  feet.  A line  drawn  from  this 
point  of  division  westward  across  the  Haram  area, 
would  fall  about  150  feet  north  of  the  great  mosk. 
We  thus  should  have  the  present  area  divided  into 
j two  portions ; the  southern  portion,  measuring 
I 1,018  feet  by  925  feet,  would  then  represent  the 
. square  of  the  ancient  Temple.  The  northern  tract, 

having  the  same  breadth,  and  measuring  about 
I 516  feet  from  south  to  north,  would  in  this  way 
1 be  left  for  the  extent  of  Antonia.  To  this  last 
j may  then  be  added  the  site  of  the  present  Serai, 
if  occupied  of  old  by  the  inner  acropolis ; thus 
I increasing  the  area  of  the  whole  fortress  to  the 


extent  of  some  150  feet  towards  the  north  on  the 
north-western  part.” 

Dr,  Robinson  also  argues  in  favour  of 
this  view  of  the  extent  of  Antonia,  that  it 

“ Accords  well  with  the  description  and  various 
notices  of  Josephus;  and  enables  us  to  under- 
stand and  apply  all  his  specifications  in  a natural 
manner,  and  without  any  violence.  It  affords 
ample  space  for  all  the  ‘apartments  of  every  kind, 
and  courts  surrounded  with  porticos,  and  baths, 
and  broad  open  places  for  encampments.’  It 
leaves  room  for  the  square  form  of  the  Temple 
area  proper,  as  specified  by  Josephus  and  the 
Talmud ; and  although  we  do  not  now  find  the 
whole  area,  inclusive  of  Antonia,  to  be  full  six 
stadia  in  circuit,  yet  the  actual  difference  is  not 
gi’eater  than  might  be  expected  in  a merely 
popular  estimate.” 

Besides  all  this,  too,  be  maintains — and 
with  as  much  truth  as  acuteness — that  the 
acceptance  of  his  conclusion 

“ Enables  us  to  account  for  the  very  remarkable 
excavation  on  the  north  of  the  present  area, 
still  more  than  seventy-five  feet  in  depth  and 
130  feet  in  width ; which  tallies  so  strikingly 
with  the  fosse  mentioned  by  Josephus  on  the 
north  of  the  Temple  and  Antonia,  or  rather  of 
Baris,  and  described  by  him  as  of  ‘ infinite 
depth.’  ” 

Of  the  plan  upon  which  he  supposes  the 
fortress,  with  its  interior  citadel,  to  have 
been  constructed.  Dr.  Robinson  gives  us 
an  example  in  point  in  the  Castle  el-Husn. 
It  will  help  to  make  his  idea  of  Antonia 
more  directly  apparent,  if  we  cite  the  com- 
parison. He  says, — 

“ The  great  castle  el-Husn,  at  the  north  end 
of  Lebanon,  stands  upon  a high  ridge,  command- 
ing a view  both  of  the  lake  of  Hums  and  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  nearly  square,  and  of  great 
extent,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls.  In  the 
middle  of  it,  another  interior  citadel  more  th  n a 
hundred  paces  in  length  by  seventy  in  breadth, 
and  surrounded  by  a moat  with  water,  rises  to 
the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  This  acro- 
polis is  built  up  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stones, 
as  if  encasing  a mound  or  rock  within  ; not 
merely,  as  is  now  seen  at  Jerusalem  and  else- 
where, so  as  to  form  the  foundations  of  the 
towers,  hut  carried  up  between  the  towers,  and 
nearly  to  the  same  height.  This  castle,  with  its 
interior  citadel,  all  bearing  the  name  el-Husn, 
seems  to  me  to  ilh  strate  in  some  degree  the  plan 
of  the  fortress  Antonia,  with  its  acropolis.” 

With  respect  to  Bezetha,  this  much,  as 
we  have  said,  is  quite  certain — that  it  was 
somewhere  not  distant  from  Antonia ; and 
Dr.  Robinson  sees  no  plausible  reason  what- 
ever why  it  should  be  dislodged  from  the 
position  which,  until  recently,  has  been 
universally  assigned  to  it, — that  is,  the 
hill  to  the  east  of  the  Damascus-gate. 
There  only  can  he  discover  any  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Bezetha  of  Josephus. 

Another  of  the  much-controverted  points 
in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  course  of  the  second  wall. 
Josephus’s  evidence  is  very  mdisputable 
that  it  began  at  the  gate  Gennath; — but 
then  where  was  Gennath  ? The  only  thing 
we  know  certaiidy  of  it  is  that  it  belonged 
to  the  first  wall ; but  its  name,  wliich  sig- 
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nifies  a garden,  implies,  as  Dr.  Kobinson 
suggests,  that  it  led  out  of  the  city  to  some 
public  gardens,  or,  at  all  events,  into  the 
country.  Dr.  Kobinson  believes  its  site  to 
have  been  near  to  the  tower  of  Hippicus, 
closely  adjacent  to  the  present  Yafa-gate. 
One  very  weighty  reason  amongst  those 
he  gives  for  this  opmion  is,  that  if  the 
gate  Gennath,  at  which  the  second  wall 
began,  -was  not  near  to  Hippicus,  aU  the 
extent  of  the  upper  city  from  Hippicus  to 
the  said  gate  must  have  been  protected 
only  by  two  walls,  whereas  we  have  Jose- 
phus’s unquestionable  authority  that  “ the 
city  was  fortified  by  three  walls  wherever 
it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  vaUeys.” 

Of  the  second  wall,  Josephus  says, — 

“ The  second  -wall  had  its  beginning  from  the 
gate  called  Gennath,  belonging  to  the  first  -wall, 
and,  encircling  only  the  tract  on  the  north,  it  ex- 
tended quite  to  Antonia.” 

It  was,  until  recently,  imagined  that 
this  wall  had  taken  a straight  course  from 
near  Hippicus  to  the  fortress  Antonia.  In 
his  former  volume.  Dr.  Kobinson  endea- 
voured to  shew  the  improbability  of  this 
supposition,  and  its  manifest  discrepancy 
y\fith  Josephus’s  expression  of  “encircling;” 
and  since  the  discovery  of  the  remains  at 
the  Damascus-gate  it  has  been  completely 
abandoned : — 

“The  question  at  present,”  says  our  author, 

‘ ‘ may  be  di-suded  into  two  parts,  xiz. , first,  the 
course  of  the  second  wall  from  its  beginning  to 
the  Damascus-gate,  and  then  its  course  from  the 
Damascus-gate  to  Antonia.” 

In  his  remarks  upon  the  gate  Gennath,  Dr. 
Kobinson  has  taken  occasion  to  prove  very 
satisfactorily,  from  incidental  references 
in  Josephus,  that  the  second  wall,  begin- 
ning from  a point  near  to  Hippicus,  must 
have  run  northwards  near  to  the  monu- 
ment of  John.  Keverting,  in  the  di-\usion 
of  the  section  which  treats  particularly 
of  its  course,  to  the  tolerable  certainty  ex- 
isting as  to  its  direction  thus  far,  he  goes 
on  to  say, — 

“And,  again,  we  find  traces  of  an  ancient  wall 
running  from  the  Damascus-gate,  which  was  in 
the  second  wall,  to  a point  near  the  Latin  con- 
vent. There  can  be  little  question  hut  that  these 
traces  are  those  of  the  second  wall.  To  fiU  up 
the  interval  between  the  monument  of  John  and 
the  Latin  convent  requires  but  a comparatively 
short  reach  of  wall,  and  there  is  little  room  for 
theory  or  imagination.  According  to  this  general 
view,'the  course  of  the  second  wall  followed  nearly 
the  street  which  leads  northwards  from  the  cita- 
del to  the  Latin  convent,  deflecting  perhaps  a 
little  on  the  cast  or  on  the  west  of  that  street, 
while  from  the  convent  to  the  Damascus-gate  it 
lay  along  or  near  the  course  of  the  present  city 
wall.” 

Sucli  a course  as  this  would  answer,  as 
Dr.  Kobinson  proceeds  to  observe, — 

“To  the  description  of  Josephus,  that  it  ‘en- 
circled only  the  tract  on  the  north  meaning, 
perhaps,  the  tract  adjacent  to  Zion,  in  distinction 
from  the  much  wider  tract  encompassed  by  the 


thh-d  wall.”— “We  have  thus  also,”  he  adds, 
“ the  required  cu’cuitous  course.” 

The  dmection  of  the  tvall  from  the  Da- 
mascus-gate has  not  been  the  theme  of  so 
many  conjectures  and  discussions  as  its 
course  to  that  spot.  Dr.  Kobinson  has 
come  to  no  very  decisive  conclusion  upon 
the  subject : — 

“According  to  my  present  view,”  he  says, 
“ the  waU  probably  ran  from  the  Damascus-gate, 
as  now,  to  the  highest  point  of  Bezetha,  and 
thence  southerly  along  the  cro-wn  of  the  ridge  to 
Antonia.” 

Last,  tbougb  not  least,  amongst  the 
matters  of  dispute  respecting  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem,  comes  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  whole  of  the  e-vidence 
possessed  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Kobinson 
maintains,  militates  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  site  now  assigned  to  this 
celebrated  monument.  He  believes,  and 
endeavours  to  shew,  that  there  was  no 
definite  tradition  even  as  to  the  precise 
spot,  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
that  its  discovery  in  the  reign  of  that 
emperor  was  not  pretended  to  have  been 
the  result  of  any  pre-\dous  kno-wledge,  but 
of  “ supernatm-al  intimation.”  We  have 
no  inclination  to  follow  him  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  vexed  question,  but  may  state 
that  Dr.  Kobinson  sees  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  present  site  was  really  that  upon 
-ndiich  Constantine  built  his  church;  and, 
especially,  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion 
advanced  by  the  author  of  the  “ Essay  on 
the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem,” 
that  the  church  originally  erected  by  Con- 
stantine over  the  Saviour’s  tomb  is  no 
other  than  the  mosque  of  Omar.  Upon 
this  point  he  says : — 

“ In  the  particular  instance  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, probably  no  one  at  the  present  day,  except 
Mr.  Fergusson  and  his  followers,  supposes  there 
has  been  any  ti-ansfer  of  the  site  since  it  was  origi- 
nally fixed  In  the  fourth  century.  The  theory  of 
that"  -wi'iter  assumes  that  the  church  erected  by 
Constanthie  was  the  present  grand  mosque  es- 
Sukhrah,  in  the  middle  of  the  Haram  area.  His 
position  is  very  ingeniously  elaborated  and  sus- 
tained, but  is  directly  contradicted,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  by  the  historical  evidence.  I need  only 
refer  to  ‘two  -witnesses.  The  Pilgrim  of  Bour- 
deaux  in  a.d.  333,  a contemporary  -writer,  re- 
lates, that  ‘ those  going  from  Zion  to  the  gate  of 
Neapolis  . . . have  on  the  left  hand  the  hillock 
Golgotha,  where  the  Lord  was  crucified,  and  a 
stone’s  throw  off  the  crypt  where  His  body  was 
laid,  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day ; and  there 
also,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  a church 
has  been  erected  of  admirable  beauty.’  Here  the 
gate  of  Neapolis  can  only  be  the  present  Damas- 
cus-gate. In  like  manner,  Eusebius,  who  also  was 
a contemporary,  relates  that  the  splendid  Propy- 
Isea  of  the  Ba‘silica  of  Constantine  extended  on 
the  east  of  the  same  to  the  midst  of  the  street  of 
the  market,  which  can  be  referred  to  nothing  but 
the  present  street  of  the  bazars.  The  two  -wit- 
nesses thus  accord  together,  and  sustain  each 
other.” 

This  passage  particularly  excites  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  displeasure,  and  bas  provoked 
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him  to  some  very  angry  remarks.  In  a 
letter,  of  the  10th  of  December,  to  the 
editor  of  the  “ Athenseum,”  he  plainly  ac- 
cuses Dr.  Robinson  of  having  garbled  his 
quotation  from  the  “ Bourdeaux  Pilgrim," 
and  goes  on  to  say, — 

“I  defy  Dr.  EoMnson  or  any  one  else  to  trans- 
late the  passage  fairly  and  make  sense  of  it,  un- 
less he  adopts  literally  and  entirely  the  views  I 
have  promulgated,” 

“Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  dis- 
agree ?" 

It  is  time  for  us  to  have  done,  and  yet 
we  feel  that  we  but  ill  perforin  our  task 
in  saying  no  more.  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
Chorazin,  Hasbeiya,  Banias,  Damascus, 
Ba’albek,-— all  these  names,  and  many 
others,  rise  up  before  us  in  a sort  of  re- 
proach as  we  close  Dr.  Robinson’s  volume ; 
nevertheless,  close  it  now  we  must. 


Lives  of  the  Lord  - Chancellors  and 
Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Kngland^ 
from  the  earliest  times  till  the  Meign  of 
George  IV.  By  John  Loed  Campbell. 
(London : John  Murray.  Small  8vo.  Vol. 
I.  To  be  completed  in  ten  monthly  vo- 
lumes.) — A hook  that  has  reached  the 
fourth  edition,  and  the  praise  of  which  is 
in  everybody’s  mouth,  requires  no  com- 
mendation at  our  hands.  But  we  gladly 
welcome  the  work  in  this  new  and  popular 
form,  and  think  the  learned  and  noble  Lord 
could  hardly  have  bestowed  a greater  boon 
upon  the  profession  of  which  he  is  so  dis- 
tinguished a member,  than  by  placing  so 
useful  a book  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Lord  Campbell  informs  us  that  he  has 
carefully  revised  the  work,  and  made  it  as 
perfect  as  he  could  hope  such  a work  to  he  | 
and,  finally,  that  the  work  is  stereotyped. 
This  we  are  sorry  for,  as  we  feel  sure  that 
the  following  note  will  at  some  future  time 
be  either  modified  or  altogether  withdrawn. 
It  is  dated  September,  1856,  and  follows 
the  sketch  of  the  office  and  duties  of  Lord- 
Chancellor  : — 

“I  am  grieved  to  say,  that  since  the 
year  1845,  when  the  above  sketch  of  the 
office  of  Lord-Chancellor  was  composed,  it 
has  been  sadly  shorn  of  its  splendour 
‘ Stat  nominis  umbra.’ 

If  the  same  course  of  proceedings  to  de- 
grade the  office  should  be  much  longer 
continued,  instead  of  the  Chancellor  an- 
swering the  description  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.— 

‘ His  est  qui  leges  regni  cancellat  iniquas, 

Et  mandata  pii  Principis  eequa  facit,’ — 

he  may  return  to  what  Gibbon  declares  to 
have  been  his  original  functions,  as  ^ door- 
keeper or  usher  of  the  court,  who,  by  his 


cancellcB  or  little  hars,  kept  off  the  multi- 
tude from  intruding  into  the  recess  or 
chancel  in  which  he  sat.’ 

“ The  real  importance  of  the  Chancellor 
did  not  arise  from  ‘the  seal  and  maces,’ 
which  still  ‘dance  before  him,’  hut — 1. 
From  his  being  a leading  member  of  tbe 
cabinet,  originating  and  controlling  all  the 
measures  of  the  government  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice  •,  2.  From  his 
presiding  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
laying  down  doctrine  to  govern  that  all- 
absorbing  department  of  our  jurisprudence 
called  Equity  I and,  3.  From  his  practi- 
cally constituting  in  his  own  person  the 
ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  giving  judgment  in  the  name 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  according  to  his 
owi  notion  of  what  was  right. 

“ Such  powers  having  belonged  to  a 
Hardwicke,  were  transmitted  bj^  him  to  a 
line  of  distinguished  successors,  and,  having 
been  exercised  to  the  great  contentment 
and  advantage  of  the  realm,  gave  a pres- 
tige to  the  office  of  Chancellor,  which  is 
already  seriously  diminished,  and  ere  long 
may  be  destroyed.  1.  No  act  of  parliament 
has  as  yet  touched  the  first  source  of  can- 
cellarian  greatness : hut  I must  here  re- 
iterate the  complaint  which  I have  already 
made  in  vain,  both  publicly  in  my  place  in 
parliament,  and  by  earnest  representation 
in  private, — that  the  ancient  subordination 
and  co-operation  of  the  legal  functionaries 
under  the  Crown  has  ceased,  and  that  no- 
thing is  now  certain  with  respect  to  mea- 
sures for  the  improvement  of  our  juridical 
institutions,  except  that  a hill  passed  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  government  in 
one  house  of  parliament  will  be  lost  in  the 
other — by  the  resistance,  active  or  passive, 
of  the  members  of  the  same  government. 
2.  The  Stat.  14  & 15  Vic.  c.  83,  ‘To  im- 
prove the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,’  wiU  soon  banish  the 
Lord- Chancellor  from  his  court,  and  the 
Lords- Justices  will  reign  in  his  stead.  By 
§ 5,  ‘all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  which  is  now  possessed  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Lord-Chancellor,  and  all 
powers,  authorities,  and  duties,  as  well 
ministerial  as  judicial,  incident  to  such  ju- 
risdiction, now  exercised  and  performed 
by  the  Lord- Chancellor,  shall  and  may 
be  had,  exercised,  and  performed  by  the 
Lords-Justices.’  The  Lord-Chancellor,  if 
his  taste  so  incline,  may  sit  along  with 
them,  or  he  may  sit  in  a separate  court 
concurrently  with  them.  But  he  will  then 
be  acting  as  a volunteer  judge ; and,  prac- 
tically and  substantially,  the  Lords-Justices 
must  be  looked  up  to  as  tbe  supreme  au- 
thority in  Equity.  In  time  to  come,  the 
visits  of  the  Lord- Chancellor,  ‘ few  and  far 
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between/  will  not,  I am  afraid,  be  regard- 
ed with  the  reverence  generated  hy  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  an  angel.  3. 
Eecent  events  have  been  still  more  imfor- 
tunate  for  the  office  of  Lord-Chancellor  as 
connected  with  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  W thout  the 
slightest  blame  being  imputable  to  the 
present  excellent  holder  of  the  Great  Seal, 
the  judgments  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
his  time  had  not  given  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  bar  or  to  the  public,  and  some 
change  in  the  tribunal  became  necessary. 
The  creation  of  a peerage  for  hfe  was  very 
inconsiderately  resorted  to.  ‘ Hac  foute 
derivata  clades — The  Lords,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  undoubted  privileges,  having 
judicially  determined  that  a peer  for  life 
cannot,  as  such,  sit  in  parliament,  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  what  was 
fit  to  be  done  for  improvinac  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  House.  This  was  eagerly 
embraced  as  an  opportunity  to  bring  for- 
ward charges  which,  though  most  offensive 
to  former  holders  of  the  Great  Seal,  and, 
generally  speaking,  quite  unfounded,  were 
listened  to  without  the  smtdlest  check  by 
the  committee.  In  consequence,  a sudden 
belief  arose  in  the  public  mind,  that  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  for  centuries  had  commanded  more 
respect  than  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
tribunal  in  the  kingdom,  was  usurped,  and 
was  liable  to  every  charge  which  can  be 
made  against  forensic  proceedings,  except 
that  of  pecuniary  corruption.  Some  new 
measure  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  na- 
tion; and,  instead  of  recurring  to  expe- 
dients which  might  have  been  rendered 
effective  by  their  own.  authority,  the  Lords, 
following  the  unlucky  advice  of  their  lead- 
ers on  both  sides,  preferred  a scheme  for 
which  the  sanction  of  the  two  Houses,  as 
well  as  of  the  Crown,  was  necessary,  viz., 
having  a certain  number  of  salaried  peers 
for  life,  with  the  title  of ' Deputy  Speakers,’ 
to  assist  the  Lord-Chancellor.  The  Bill  for 
this  purpose  being  thrown  out  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  what  a state  is  the  Lord- 
Chancellor  for  the  time  being  now  left? 
‘Single-seated  justice,’  which  was  applaud- 
ed in  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwicke  and 
Lord  Eldon,  will  no  longer  be  endured, 
nor  the  divisum  imperium  of  the  Lord- 
Chancellor  and  a retired  Common-law 
Judge,  however  distinguished.  The  pro- 
bable experiment  will  now  be  a JuDiCiAii 
CoiiMiTTEE,  consisting  of  peers,  and  of 
jutiges  and  privy -councillors,  summoned  to 
advise  the  House.  There  the  Chancellor 
will  have  no  official  ascendency,  and  a 
Vice-Chancellor,  or  a Puisne  Judge,  may 
be  selected  to  declare  the  judgment  of  this 
tribunal,  according  to  the  applauded  prac- 
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tice  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy-Council. 

“ I care  little  about  the  reduced  salary 
of  the  Lord-Chancellor,  although  it  is  not 
now  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  keep  a car- 
riage, and  to  exercise  becoming  hospitality, 
much  less  to  make  any  provision  for  his 
family.  Against  poverty  a noble  struggle 
may  be  made ; but  there  seem  to  be  causes 
in  operation  which,  in  spite  of  the  most 
eminent  learning  and  ability,  must  speedily 
reduce  the  office  to  insigniticance  and  con- 
tempt. This  is  a sad  prospect  for  the 
Biographer  of  the  Chancellors. 

‘ May  I lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 
Press’d  with  a load  of  monumental  clay !’ 

“ ‘ And  yet,’  (in  the  beautiful  language 
of  my  predecessor.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Crewe,)  ‘Time  hath  his  revolutions;  there 
must  be  a period  and  an  end  to  all  tempo- 
ral things — rerum — an  end  of  names 
and  dignities,  and  whatever  is  terrene, — 
for,  tvhere  is  Bonrx  ? WTiere  is  Mow- 
beat  ? MTiere  is  Moetimee  ? Xay,  tvhich 
is  more  and  most  of  all,  ’Where  is  PLAX- 
TAGEXET  ? They  are  entombed  in  the 
urns  and  sepulchres  of  mortality’ ! ! ! — And 
why  not  the  MARBLE  CHAIR  ?” 

This  new  edition  is  printed  in  good, 
readable  type,  uniform  with  Mr.  Hallam’s 
Historical  Works. 


'Essays,  Critical  and  Imaginative.  By 
Peofessoe  Wllsot.  Yol.  II.  (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood  and  Sons.) — Another  volume 
of  Clrristopher  Xorth’s  delightful  Essays ! 
We  do  not  know  that  we  like  these  quite 
so  well  as  their  predecessors ; but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  in  their  own  way,  unrivalled. 
Wilson  possessed,  in  tvriting,  something  of  | 
that  rare  gift  tvhich  Sir  Bulw’er  Lytton  as- 
cribes to  the  oratory  of  a weU-known  cha- 
racter of  his:  like  Harley  L’ Estrange,  he 
“ could  have  talked  nonsense,  and  made  it 
more  effe  tive  than  sense.”  This  peculiar 
charm  of  his  works  seems  to  be  made  up 
of  several  elements : one  of  these  is  very 
possibly  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which 
Bulw’er  gives  as  the  secret  of  his  fascinat- 
ing hero’s  eloquence,  for  there  is  much  of 
a kind  of  stage-play  in  Wilson’s  author- 
ship ; and  another  proceeds,  doubtless,  , 
from  that  characteristic  which  Coleridge 
tells  us  belongs  inherently  to  true  genius, 

“ the  carrring  on  of  the  freshness  and  feel- 
ings of  childhood  into  the  powers  of  man- 
hood ;”  but  the  most  important  one  of  all, 
we  suspect,  lay  in  the  richness  of  the  ; 
writer’s  own  animal  life, — that  exuberant 
life  wffiich  wmuld  force  itself  out,  in  spite  i 
of  himself,  through  every  sentence  he  ever  ! 
penned.  j 

This  new  volume  contains,  besides  other 
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matter,  several  critical  articles  upon  some  of 
the  modern  poets,  and  a series  of  “flights” 
upon  the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland.  The 
paper  upon  Tennyson  is  the  identical  one 
which  raised  the  young  poet’s  wrath  so 
much,  and  provoked  so  memorable  a re- 
tort. It  would  indeed  have  been  a grave 
blunder  in  the  Professor,  had  he  failed  to 
perceive  the  poet’s  promise;  but  that  he 
did  not  so  fail  is  clear  enough : notwith- 
standing all  his  laughter,  nothing  can  be 
more  unmistakeable  and  decisive  than  his 
verdict  that  “ Alfred  Tennyson  is  a poet” 

It  may  well  be  imagined  how  thoroughly 
at  home  the  writer  is  with  the  “ Lakes.” 
For  some  time  he  himself  had  his  home 
amongst  them,  and  they  held  a place  in 
his  love  only  second  to  that  of  the  lochs 
and  tarns  of  his  “ dear  native  Scotland.” 

Our  space  will  allow  us  but  one  extract, 
which  we  select  from  the  first  flight  of 
“ Christopher  at  the  Lakes 

“Each  lake  hath  its  promontories,  that,  every 
step  you  walk,  every  stroke  you  row,  undergo 
remarkable  metamorphoses,  according  to  the 
‘ change  that  comes  o’er  the  spirit  of  your  dream,’ 
as  your  imagination  glances  again  over  the  trans- 
figured mountains.  Each  lake  hath  its  bays  of 
bhss,  where  might  ride  at  her  moorings,  made  of 
the  stalks  of  water-lilies,  the  faii’y  bark  of  a spi- 
ritual life.  Each  lake  hath  its  hanging  terraces 
of  immortal  green,  that  along  her  shores  run 
glimmering  far  down  beneath  the  superficial  sun- 
shine, when  the  poet  in  his  becalmed  canoe  among 
the  lusta’e,  could  fondly  swear,  by  all  that  is  most 
beautiful  on  earth,  in  air,  and  in  water,  that  these 
three  are  one,  blended  as  they  are  by  the  inter- 
fusing spirit  of  heavenly  peace.  Each  lake  hath 
its  enchantments,  too,  belonging  to  this  our  mor- 
tal, our  human  world, — the  dwelling-places,  beau- 
tiful to  see,  of  virtuous  poverty,  in  contentment 
exceeding  rich,  whose  low  roofs  are  reached  by 
roses,  spontaneously  springing  from  the  same  soil 
that  yields  to  strenuous  labour  the  sustenance  of 
a simple  life.  Each  lake  hath  its  halls,  as  well  as 
its  huts,— its  old  hereditary  halls,  [Coniston-hall, 
Calgarth-hall,— seats  of  the  Le  Flemings  and  the 
Phillipsons,— in  their  baronial  pride !]  solemn 
now,  and  almost  melancholy,  among  the  changes 
that  for  centuries  have  been  imperceptibly  steal- 
ing upon  the  abodes  of  prosperous  men ; but  merry 
of  yore,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  groves  in 
spring;  nor  ever  barred  your  hospitable  doors, 
that,  in  the  flinging  aside,  grated  no  ‘ harsh  thun- 
der,’ but,  almost  silent,  smiled  the  stranger  in, 
like  an  opening  made  by  some  gentle  wind  into 
the  glad  sky  among  a gloom  of  clouds.” 


Jessie  Cameron:  a Highland  Story. 
By  Lady  Rachel  Bhtlee.  (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood  & Sons.) — “Jessie  Cameron” 
is  a story  of  Highland  peasant-life.  It  is 
the  old  tale  of  woman’s  faith  betrayed 
and  woman’s  heroism  triumphant.  Jessie 
Cameron  is  betrothed  to  a handsome  young 
man,  in  a somewhat  superior  rank  of  life 
to  herself,  whom  she  loves  with  the  whole 
depth  and  ardour  of  her  fine  nature.  Of 
this  love,  although  he  is  really  attached  to 
her  in  return,  her  lover  is  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding the  full  strength  and  value ; 
and,  led  away  by  vanity,  he  deserts  her  to 
Gent.  Mah.  Vol.  CCII. 


marry  some  more  fashionable  Lowland 
lady.  Too  late  he  learns  to  know  what 
he  has  slighted;  and  he  seeks  an  interview 
with  his  old  love,  and  makes  a confession 
to  her  of  his  misery  and  remorse, — a con- 
fession which  she  receives  with  the  gentle 
dignity  which  befits  her  character,  not  in- 
flicting upon  him  any  unnecessary  wounds, 
but  making  him  at  the  same  time  feel  how 
vain  such  regrets  are  now,  and  how  worse 
than  useless  it  must  ever  be  to  force  them 
upon  her.  Subsequently,  in  the  inunda- 
tion of  an  adjacent  river,  she  is  the  means 
of  saving  him  and  his  wife  and  child  from 
destruction ; and  very  soon  after  this 
event,  the  faithless  lover  finally  quits  a 
neighbourhood  which  is  to  him  so  fraught 
with  pain  and  reproach.  Meanwhile  Jes- 
sie’s many  vii’tues  have  raised  her  into  a 
sort  of  idol  to  all  around  her,  and  she 
does  not  want  for  eligible  suitors;  but, 
true  to  the  memory  of  her  first  love,  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  she 

“ lived  unmarried  till  her  death,” 
occupying  herself  in  all  holy  and  tender 
offices. 

To  the  latter  part  of  the  story  we  are 
disposed  to  make  exceptions.  We  think 
it  would  have  certainly  been  an  improve- 
ment if  our  fair  author  had  made  Mrs. 
AUister  Stuart — who  is  a woman  of  deli- 
cate constitution,  withal,  rather  sickly  than 
otherwise — amiably  take  a fever  or  con- 
sumption from  her  fright  and  exposure  on 
the  night  of  the  inundation,  and  die ; and 
Allister,  thoroughly  punished  and  purified 
by  his  trials,  return  to  be  at  last  united 
to  his  noble  Jessie.  Perhaps,  however, 
we  are  wrong,  and  it  is  best  as  it  is. 

For  so  small  a book,  “Jessie  Cameron” 
has  a very  large  number  of  characters, 
which  is  a fault  in  one  way,  inasmuch  as 
some  of  them  are  so  prominent  and  so 
pleasant  as  to  divide  our  interest  with 
the  heroine  herself.  Of  such  characters, 
pretty,  little,  bright,  warm-hearted  Bell 
McPherson,  and  manly  John  Cameron, 
Jessie’s  elder  brother,  take  the  first  place, 
and  the  episode  of  their  little  April-day 
love-affair  forms  one  of  the  happiest  por- 
tions of  the  story. 

Altogether,  we  do  not  quarrel  with  Lady 
Butler’s  book.  Although  we  must  con- 
fess that  it  has  no  very  striking  merits,  it 
is  equally  innocent  of  offensive  faults ; and 
its  design  is  so  unostentatious,  and  its  style 
so  thoraughly  unaffected,  that  it  deserves, 
at  least,-  respect. 


Lays  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece; 
with  other  Poems.  By  John  Sttjart 
Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  (Edinburgh  ; Su- 
therland and  Knox.) — We  hope  that  Pro- 
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fessor  Blackie  was  not  describing  tlie  season 
and  source  of  bis  own  inspiration  -when  be 
wrote  of  the  “ rare  old  blade,”  whose  verses 
were  composed 

“Just  after  dinner,  when  the  wine 
On  the  tip  of  his  nose  was  glowing  fine.” 

However  much  some  of  the  Professor’s 
liveher  measures  might  seem  to  indicate 
an  origin  of  such  sort,  the  suspicion  cannot 
be  maintained  an  instant  after  the  perusal 
of  those  statelier  and  more  solemn  strains 
which  constitute  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  volume. 

It  is  not  often,  indeed,  in  recent  times, 
that  poetry  of  such  a quahty  has  come  be- 
fore us,  with  no  provoking  accompaniment 
of  metaphysic  subtlety,  or  silly  affectation 
of  simplicity,  to  mar  the  pleasure  we  should 
otherwise  receive.  Some  of  the  truest  poets 
of  the  age  will  not  condescend  to  write  for 
the  multitude,  and  some,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  poetic  faculty,  are  not  able 
to  do  so.  Professor  Blackie’s  strains  are 
not  chargeable  with  either  of  the  hterary 
vices  w'e  refer  to.  He  writes  with  the 
simplicity  of  a man  whose  imagination, 
thoughts,  and  feelings  are  well  defined  be- 
fore he  ventures  to  express  them,  and  w^ho 
has  language — apt  and  elegant — at  com- 
mand, to  do  justice  to  them  in  the  trans- 
mission. 

In  many  of  the  ‘‘Lays  and  Legends,” 
and  of  the  miscellaneous  poems  also,  a 
very  high  degree  of  strength  and  sw^eet- 
ness  is  obtained,  w’hich  irresistibly  enchains 
the  reader’s  attention,  and  commands  his 
admiration  and  delight.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  common  character  of  aU  Professor 
Blackie’s  serious  pieces— a character  which 
we  should  gladly  make  good  by  continuous 
quotation,  if  the  space  we  have  to  spare 
permitted  such  indulgence.  As  it  is,  we 
must  be  contented  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  book  itself  for  confirmation  of  our  judg- 
ment of  its  merits.  Amongst  the  effusions 
which  have  most  pleased  us,  we  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  mentioning  “Ma- 
rathon,” “ A Sabbath  Meditation,”  “ The 
Highlander’s  Lament,”  and  the  “Fare- 
w’ell  to  the  Ehine,” — effusions  w^hich,  for 
force  of  thought,  gracefulness  of  versifica- 
tion, and  genuine  eloquence  of  feehng,  ap- 
pealing to  the  sympathies  of  the  not  uncul- 
tivated many,  may  w^ell  be  treasured  in 
remembrance  wfith  the  choice  productions 
of  our  greatest  living  poets.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  their  being  the  pro- 
ductions of  a high-minded  man  whose  ge- 
nius, whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  essentially 
and  actively  poetic. 

One  solitary  sonnet  is  all  that  w'e  have 
«pace  for  as  a specimen — certainly  not  the 
inost  favourable  specimen  — of  Professor 


Blackie’s  power.  Its  subject  is  “Tlie  Statue 
of  Albert  Durer  at  Xuimberg  — 

“ Solid  and  square  doth  master  Albert  stand. 

An  air  of  hardy  well-proved  thought  he  wears, 
As  one  that  never  fiinch’d  ; and  in  his  hand 
The  cunning  tools  of  his  high  art  he  bears. 

From  thy  grave  face  severe  instructions  come, — 
The  peace  that’s  bom  of  well-fought  fights  is 
thine ; 

Before  thy  look  frivolity  is  dumb. 

And  each  true  workman  feels  his  craft  divine. 
First-born  of  Jove,  immortal  Toil ! by  thee 
This  city  rose ; by  thee,  so  quaintly  fMr, 

It  stands,  with  weU-hewn  stone  in  each  degree, 
Tmret,  and  spire,  and  carved  gable  rare. 

Toil  shap’d  the  worlds ; and  on  earth’s  fruitful 
sod 

Man  works,  a feUow-labourer  with  God.” 


The  good  Old  Times : a Tale  of  Au- 
vergne. By  the  Autbor  of  “ Mary  Powell.” 
(London : Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.) — The 
author  of  “ Mary  Pow'ell”  has  already  won 
some  fame  for  her  stories  of  “ the  good  old 
times.”  MTiether  the  present  volume  will 
tend  to  increase  that  fame,  we  think  is 
very  questionable ; but  how^ever  great  or 
how^ever  little  the  credit  it  may  deserve 
for  fidelity  as  an  historical  narrative,  it  is 
certainly  very  imperfect  as  a wmrk  of  art : 
the  characters  are  mere  outlines ; the  fic- 
titious incidents  are  strung  together  with- 
out connection,  and  the  style  is  bare  and 
meagre.  But  its  worst  fault  is  its  want  of 
feeling.  It  does  not  matter  w'hat  the 
event  may  be  which  the  writer  is  describ- 
ing ; the  most  touching  and  the  most  ex- 
citing are  just  as  powerless  as  the  most 
commonplace,  to  arouse  in  her  anything 
like  life  or  animation.  All  is  told  in  the 
same  cool,  business-like  manner.  The  death 
of  the  idiot -boy,  the  death  of  MarceUine, 
the  midnight  meetings  of  the  converts  to 
the  “ new  rehgion,”  the  fire  of  the  town, 
the  attack  of  the  roiitiers,  are  recounted 
just  as  so  many  occurrences  which  it  may 
be  as  well  for  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind, 
and  nothing  more. 

The  story  is  of  the  year  1549.  It  opens 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  The 
family  of  the  heroine  are  upon  the  eve  of 
a fiitting  from  their  mountain-home  to 
w’inter  in  Le  Puy,  and  the  heroine  herself 
is  standing  at  her  cottage-door,  looking  out 
for  the  return  of  her  brother,  when  she  is 
accosted  by  a stranger,  who  turns  out 
afterw'ards  to  be  a missionary  of  the  Hu- 
guenots. She  invites  him  to  take  some 
refreshment ; and  he  beguiles  the  time 
which  still  intervenes  before  the  brothers 
arrival  in  reading  to  her  from  the  tracts 
he  carries  with  him.  We  must  say  that 
Colette,  in  her  conversation  with  this  Ber- 
trand de  la  Vigne,  and  indeed  in  all  her 
conversations,  evinces  fiu’  more  intelligence 
and  refinement  than  w'e  should  have  ex- 
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1 pected  in  an  Auvergne  peasant-girl  of  the 
i sixteenth  century. 

i Bertrand  de  la  Vigne  subsequently  plays 
a very  conspicuous  part  in  the  hook.  He 
is  the  object  of  a somewhat  unaccountable 
attachment  on  the  part  of  Colette’s  lame 
aunt,  poor  Marcelline;  and  is  brother  to 
one  of  the  two  martyrs,  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  tale,  suffer  for  their  faith  at  Le  Puy. 
It  is  principally  through  his  influence  that 
Colette  and  her  relations  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  reformers ; and  he  is  also 
greatly  instrumental  in  making  Magda- 
leine  de  St.  Nectaire,  after  her  great  aSlic- 
' tion,  so  staunch  a friend  to  the  party  she 
- had  before  but  weakly  served. 

I There  is  in  our  story  quite  the  orthodox 
proportion  of  love-affairs.  Marcelline  is 
in  love  with  Bertrand  de  la  Vigne,  and 
' Colette  has  two  suitors ; whilst  Colette’s 
elder  brother,  Christophe,  although  always 
the  lover  of  the  pretty  Gabrielle  Gregoire, 
is  no  little  smitten  by  the  charms  of  the 
beautiful  and  noble  Magdeleine  de  St. 
Nectaire,  who,  in  her  turn,  is  betrothed  to 
a young  gentleman  of  her  own  rank, — the 
i handsome  Seigneur  Guy  de  Miremont. 
i Why  the  book  should  be  called  “ The 
I good  Old  Times,”  considerably  puzzles  us. 

I Good  men  there  were  in  the  times,  grand 
i heroes  as  ever  walked  the  earth,  but  it 
I was  the  very  badness  of  the  times—the 
! cruelty,  and  oppression,  and  persecution — 

I that  called  forth  their  greatness.  No  pe- 
‘ riod  of  history  seems  to  us  to  merit  less  the 
! title  which  the  author  has  given  to  her 
I book ; in  fact,  the  title  looks  almost  like  a 
I burlesque,  so  at  variance  are  all  the  doings 
of  those  terrible  days  with  the  ideas  we 
are  wont  to  indulge  in  of  “ the  good  Old 
Times.” 


The  Ruins  of  Kenilivorth : an  Historical 
Foem.  By  William  Readee.  (London : 
Dean  and  Son ; and  W.  Reader,  47,  Maria- 
street,  Hackney -road.) — Mr.  Reader’s  poem 
! will  be  well  received  by  many.  The  large 
' stores  both  of  tradition  and  history  con- 
nected with  the  noble  ruins  of  that  castle 
; which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  set  before  us 
in  the  days  of  its  magnificence,  are  sure  to 
' re-awaken  and  revive  the  interest  that  was 
originally  called  into  existence  by  the  novel 
of  “the  Great  Unknown.”  Born  in  the 
immediate  neighbom’hood  of  the  scene  and 
! subject  of  his  poem,  the  author’s  first  im- 
1 pressions  of  the  ruins  were  deep  and  vivid, 
and  stimulated  him  to  those  prolonged  in- 
quiries and  thoughts  which,  in  their  ulti- 
I mate  accumulation,  are  now  presented  to 
the  world.  He  has  evidently  laboured  long 
and  diligently  on  a pleasing  theme. 

W e are  less  disposed  to  approve  of  the 
form  of  Mr.  Reader’s  work.  The  mighty 


Minstrel  himself  found  his  metre  pall  upon 
the  public  ear  after  the  charm  of  novelty 
was  lost,  and  no  inferior  hand  should  pre- 
sume upon  obtaining  more  success.  His 
curious  stores  of  knowledge  would  have 
been  well  appreciated — and,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  example  of  the  copious  notes, 
well  written — in  prose;  and  we  are  con- 
tent to  hope  that  his  easy  versification  and 
accurate  rhymes  will  abate  nothing  from 
the  popularity  which  is  imdoubtedly  his 
due. 


Doctor  Antonio  : a Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  “ Lorenzo  Benoni.”  (Edinburgh  : Con- 
stable and  Co.  Small  8vo.) — If  any  of  our 
readers  wish  to  know  something  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  we  can  recommend  this  book 
to  them,  on  the  same  ground  that  we 
would  recommend  De  Foe’s  “History  of 
the  Plague ;”  for,  like  that  work,  “ Doctor 
Antonio”  under  the  garb  of  fiction  gives  a 
more  vivid  description  of  real  life  in  Italy 
than  we  can  get  to  find  elsewhere.  If  the 
author  be  an  Italian,  he  writes  marvellously 
good  English — if  he  be  not  an  Italian,  he  pos- 
sesses a marvellous  acquaintance  with  Italy, 
and  has  produced  a most  fascinating  work. 
Our  praise  must  not  be  confined  to  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  oppressed  humanity  in 
that  lovely  part  of  the  world,  but  must 
also  extend  to  the  plot,  the  persons,  and 
the  scenery;  while  to  such  as  delight  in 
horrors,  the  work  will  afford  as  much 
“amusement”  as  the  defunct  “Terrific 
Register”  used  in  our  early  days.  Lest 
we  should  be  thought  to  overrate  this 
latter  quality,  we  will  quote  the  account 
of  a little  event  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1836,  immediately  after  the  cholera 
had  caused  a most  dreadful  havoc — so 
dreadful,  that  it  was  rumoured  the  govern- 
ment were  poisoning  the  people : — 

“ Mario  Adorno,  one  of  those  who  had  writhed 
most  violently  under  the  loss  of  Sicilian  indepen- 
dence, took  advantage  of  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment to  bring  about  an  insuiTectionary  move- 
ment in  Syracuse,  where  he  shortly  after  pro- 
claimed the  constitution.  Catania  hnmediately 
followed  the  example,  raised  the  Sicilian  standard, 
tore  down  the  statues  of  the  Bourbons,  and  formed 
a provisional  government.  Partial  risings  also 
took  place  in  the  valley  of  Messina,  and  in  the 
small  towns  adjacent  to  Palermo,  where  a belief 
in  the  poisoning  plot  was  deeply  rooted.  Fur- 
nished with  unlimited  sovereign  power,  and  ac- 
companied by  a strong  body  of  troops,  Del  Car- 
retto  was  sent  to  Sicily,  less  to  conquer  than  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  for  by  the  time  he 
landed  all  revolution  was  over.  In  fact,  the  news 
of  his  expedition  having  reached  the  Catanians, 
they,  finding  themselves  unsupported,  of  their  own 
accord  efllected  a counter-revolution.  All  those 
most  compromised  sought  safety  in  flight,  -with 
the  exception  of  Mario  Adorno,  who  was  taken 
and  shot.  The  ah  ence  of  all  resistance  in  no 
way  induced  the  destroyer  of  Bosco  to  forego  one 
cruelty  in  his  power.  Courts-martial  were  csta- 
bhshed  everywhere,  and  citizens  sent  by  thou- 
sands to  prison  Several  hundreds  were  con- 
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demned  to  death,  and  no  less  than  a hundred  should  also  mention  that  it  has  an  excellent 


underwent  the  penalty.  At  Bagheria,  a boy  of 
fourteen  years  of  age  was  shot.  Executions  took 
place  to  the  sound  of  military  music.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  rage  for  killing,  that  once,  after  one 
of  these  direful  exhibitions,  when  the  corpses  were 
counted  over,  one  more  than  the  appointed  num- 
ber loas  found  ” 

For  these  ignoble  acts,  the  ‘‘  conqueror” 
was  rewarded  with  the  insignia  of  San 
Gennaro,  while  the  unfortunate  Sicilians 
lost  every  trace  of  the  few  liberties  they 
before  possessed. 


The  Paragreens  on  a visit  to  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition.  By  the  Author  of 
Lorenzo  Benoni”  and  “ Doctor  Antonio.” 
(Edinburgh : Constable  and  Co.  Fcap.  8vo.) 
— We  presume  that  tliis  work  is  intended 
to  exhibit  the  versatility  of  the  author’s 
genius,  for  he  is  as  much  at  home  in  the 
French  capital  as  in  Sicily,  or  even  at 
Eden-lodge,  Peckham,  — whence  Mr.  Pa- 
ragreen,  wife,  son,  and  three  daughters  set 
out  for  the  French  Exhibition.  How  they 
travelled,  how  they  passed  their  first  night 
in  Paris,  how  they  explored  the  “ Exposi- 
tion,” are  each  and  severally  told  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Leech’s  clever  illustrations. 


Memoirs  of  James  Mutton;  comprising 
the  Annals  of  his  Life,  and  Connection 
with  the  United  Brethren.  By  Daniel 
Benham.  (London ; Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.  12mo.) — This  is  a singularly  in- 
teresting volume,  whether  we  regard  it  as 
the  life  of  a pious,  imtiring,  worthy  man, 
or  as  a chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  as  the  best  account 
yet  given  of  the  birth,  rise,  and  progress 
of  the  Moravians  in  England.  In  any 
one  of  these  respects,  it  is  well  worth  read- 
ing ; hut  the  special  interest  of  the  book  is 
in  the  description  of  the  early  Moravians, 
their  primitive  manners,  and  their  un- 
doubted piety. 

Mr.  Hutton  was  born  in  1715,  and,  by 
the  mother’s  side,  was  third  cousin  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton;  he  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  apprenticed  to  a book- 
seller, and  was  afterwards  in  business  for 
himself; — was  awakened  by  John  Wesley, 
in  1738  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
United  Brethren,  and  continued  in  com- 
munion with  them  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1795.  All  the  particulars  of 
tins  very  interesting  life  are  fully  detailed 
by  Mr.  Ilenham,  who  has  spent  some  years 
in  preparing  materials  for  the  hook.  We 


index,  which  is  almost  always  the  sign  of 
a painstaking  author  or  editor. 

Plain  Sermons  preached  to  a Country 
Congregation.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt, 
D.D.  (London:  John  Murray.  8vo.) — ■ 
The  greater  part  of  the  so-caUed  plain 
sermons  which  come  before  our  notice,  are 
the  reverse  of  plain ; containing  but  little 
thought,  are  frequently  without  any  plan 
or  system,  and  have  nothing  to  attract : 
but  the  sermons  contained  in  this  volume 
are  really  plain,  thoughtful  discom-ses, 
which  may  be  easily  understood  by  illi- 
terate persons,  such  as  are  usually  found  in 
country  congregations.  They  were  preached 
in  the  village  church  of  Great  Oakley,  in 
Essex,  of  which  parish  the  late  learned 
professor  was  rector,  and  are  now  printed 
from  his  manuscript,  without  any  but 
merely  verbal  alterations.  As  models  to 
young  clergymen  called  to  serve  in  country 
parishes,  th^ey  will  be  invaluable. 


We  are  sorry  to  find  that  The  Midlamd 
Counties  Historical  Collector,  which  has 
been  published  monthly,  at  Leicester, 
during  the  last  eighteen  months,  is  about 
to  cease,  for  want  of  sufficient  encourage- 
ment. It  has  not  only  reported  the  pro- 
ceedings of  several  local  archaeological 
societies,  but  has  also  difiused  the  know- 
ledge of  many  interesting  and  valuable 
historical  documents,  some  of  which  have 
been  published  for  the  first  time,  and  others 
have  been  derived  from  rare  books.  We 
regret  that  the  antiquaries  of  the  midland 
counties  should  lose  such  a medium  of  in- 
tercommunication; but  we  learn  at  the 
same  time  that,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  it  was  proposed  that  that 
association  should  in  future  withdraw  from 
its  present  connexion  with  the  joint  publi- 
cation of  the  Northamptonshire,  York- 
shire, and  other  Architectural  Societies,  and 
print  annually  a volume  of  their  own 
papers  and  proceedings.  If  this  should  re- 
sult in  an  annual  volume  equal  in  character 
and  importance  to  that  of  the  Sussex  so- 
ciety, the  cause  of  archaeology  in  the  mid- 
land districts  will  be  materially  advanced ; 
and  we  know  that  there  are  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  Leicester  historian,  and  many  fellow- 
labourers  well  qualified  to  fill  such  a vo- 
lume. We  have  not  recently  heard  what 
progress  Mr.  Potter  has  made  with  his 
projected  History  of  Leicestershire. 


Notices  of  several  other  important  ivories  are  in  type,  and  will  appear  in  our  next 

Magazine. 
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SOCIETY  OE  ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov.  20.  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  V.-P. 
in  the  chair. 

It  was  announced  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  subject  had  been 
referred  by  the  Council,  that  the  Archmo- 
logia  had  been  delayed  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  of  Mr.  Scharf,  who  had  under- 
taken to  supply  some  of  the  plates. 

The  Secretary  exhibited,  by  permission 
of  the  owner,  a collection  of  objects  of  the 
Roman  and  Romano-British  periods,  formed 
by  a provincial  antiquary,  and  obtained 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 
They  comprise  fibulai  of  various  forms, 
some  of  them  incrusted  with  pastes,  keys, 
buckles,  knitting  implements,  &c. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a communica- 
tion by  himself,  entitled  “ An  account  of 
the  Discovery  of  Anglo-Saxon  Remains  at 
Kemble,  in  North  Wilts ; with  Observa- 
tions on  a grant  of  land  at  Ewehne  (Ewen), 
to  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury,  by  King 
iEthelstan,  in  the  year  931.”  During 
the  midsummer  vacation,  while  engaged 
in  some  antiquarian  enquiries  in  North 
Wilts,  he  heard  of  the  discovery  of  human 
remains,  accompanied  by  weapons  and  per- 
sonal ornaments,  which  clearly  evidenced 
their  Saxon  origin.  On  application  to  R. 
Gordon,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  the  Kemble 
estate,  the  relics  were  presented  to  him, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  make  researches 
on  the  spot,  unfortunately  without  suc- 
cess. Failing  in  this  object,  he  had  at- 
tempted the  identification  of  the  bounda- 
ries recited  in  the  charter  of  ^thelstan; 
and  here  he  had  succeeded  beyond  his  expec- 
tations, having  detected  in  several  local 
names  the  places  mentioned  in  that  docu- 
ment; among  others,  the  far-famed  source 
of  the  Thames,  and  the  Hoare  stone  still 
standing  there.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  our  topo- 
graphers and  tourists. 

Nov.  27.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P., 
in  the  chair. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Franks  to  the  Secre- 
tary was  read,  accompanying  the  exhibi- 
tion of  two  modern  fabrications  of  flint 
arrow-heads.  They  were  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Franks  by  Mr.  War  dell,  of  Leeds,  who 
states  that  they  are  the  work  of  a man 
living  on  the  moors  near  the  coast,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Stone  hammer 
and  axe-heads,  and  fish-hooks  of  flint,  were 
among  these  fabrications.  The  fabrication 
of  jet  seals  had  apparently  ceased — the 
forgers  having  invented  seals  of  Coem--de- 


Lion,  and  even  of  Constantine  the  Great ! 
Mr.  Edward  Hawkins  offered  some  remarks 
on  these  forgeries,  observing  that  they 
had  apparently  imposed  on  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  who  had  described  some  of  them, 
with  engravings,  in  a pamphlet  which  he 
saw  on  the  Society’s  table.  Mr.  Hey- 
wood,  M.P.,  alluded  to  the  manufacture  of 
Greek  vases  in  England,  and  their  expor- 
tation to  the  Continent,  where  they  were 
sold  as  antique,  having  been  previously 
prepared  by  the  obliteration  of  some  of  the 
devices  upon  them. 

The  Secretary  communicated  an  account 
of  his  researches  during  the  vacation  at 
Filkins  and  at  Broughton  Poggs,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, the  result  of  which  was  the  dis- 
covery of  eleven  skeletons,  accompanied 
by  weapons  and  personal  ornaments  usual- 
ly found  with  Anglo-Saxon  interments. 
These  objects  were  exhibited,  and  com- 
prised a fine  sword-blade,  several  spear- 
heads, knives,  brooches,  two  of  Roman 
fabric,  buckles,  hair-pins,  &c.  Both  ceme- 
teries were  situated  at  an  arrow’s  flight 
from  the  source  of  streams  so  highly  vene- 
rated by  the  pagan  Saxons,  and  long  after 
their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

Mr.  Beldam,  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary, 
gave  a description  of  some  excavations 
which  he  had  prosecuted  on  the  chalk 
downs  near  Royston.  In  one  place  he  had 
discovered  what  appeared  to  be  a rude 
dwelling-place,  formed  in  the  chalk, — the 
area  being  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8. 
The  other,  which  had  been  the  retreat  of 
burrowing  animals,  appeared  to  have  been 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  a colwmbm'ivm ; 
a supposition  which  is  favoured  by  the  fact 
of  the  finding  of  a well-preserved  Roman 
urn.  This  urn,  as  weU  as  drawings  and 
plans  of  the  sites  excavated,  were  exhibited. 

Dec.  4.  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  V.-P., 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Antonio  Wilson  was  elected 
Fellow. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Hugo  exhibited  a tran- 
script of  Norton’s  “ Ordinal  of  Alchemy,” 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Elias 
Ashmole. 

The  Secretary,  by  permission  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Gibson,  Vicar  of  Chedworth,  near  North- 
leach,  exhibited  an  arrow  or  dart-head,  and 
a small  Anglo-Saxon  coin  of  the  denomi- 
nation “ sceat”  or  “ sceatta.”  The  latter 
was  found  on  the  presumed  site  of  the  old 
church  of  Chedworth,  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  a spot  known  as  “ St.  John’s 
Ashes,”  from  several  ancient  ash-trees 
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once  growing  there.  Mr.  Gibson  had 
caused  the  ground  here  to  be  trenched,  in 
the  course  of  which  several  fragments  of 
Norman  sculpture  had  been  found.  One 
of  these  fragments  has  a rude  head  of  the 
Saviour  bearing  His  cross.  The  arrow- 
head exhibited  was  probably  not  earlier 
than  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  coin 
was  evidently  an  early  attempt  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  at  a stamped 
money.  The  obverse  bears  a diademed 
head,  imitated  from  the  Roman  coins  after 
the  days  of  Constantine ; a cross  before  it 
in  the  field.  The  reverse  has  a figure 
standing,  in  a long  habit,  holding  in  each 
hand  a staff  surmounted  by  a cross.  Many 
analogous  coins  are  without  the  Christian 
symbol,  but  many  of  them  bear  types  which 
appear  to  indicate  that  they  were  struck 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  Christianity.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  found  in  the  district  once  forming 
the  heptarchic  division,  Mercia,  and  were 
probably  issued  by  royal  authority,  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  prelates. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  Howard  communicated 
an  account  by  Mr.  Ventress,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  of  the  Bells  in  the  tower  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  that  towm. 

Mr.  Hunter  read  “Notices  of  the  old 
Clockard  or  Bell-tower  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster.”  The  erection  of  this  tower, 
and  the  placing  in  it,  not  one,  but  three 
bells,  was  the  work  of  Edward  the  Third, 
when  he  made  extensive  repairs  and  im- 
provements in  the  palace, — which  in  his 
reign,  and  long  before  and  after,  was  the 
residence  of  royalty.  It  was  considered 
an  appurtenance  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Ste- 
phen. Stow  gives  a vague  account  of  this 
tower,  and  does  not  describe  its  precise 
situation.  The  bells  were  said  to  weigh 
30,0001bs.,  but  when  taken  down  the 
whole  three  were  found  to  weigh  less  than 
20,0001bs.  The  tower  was  built  in  1 365-6, 
the  39th  and  40th  year  of  Edward  the 
Third.  The  surveyor  of  the  king’s  w^orks 
was  William  Slaford,  and  from  his  ac- 
counts Mr.  Hunter  has  extracted  many 
interesting  items.  The  expense  of  the 
clock  and  bells  is,  however,  not  given ; 
nor  have  we  anything  respecting  them 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  when 
Thomas  Clockmaker  received  for  his  salary, 
for  keeping  Ihe  clock  and  bells  in  a state 
of  efficiency,  13s.  4d.  a-year. 

Dec.  11.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P., 
in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  Pemberton  Bartlett,  local 
secretary  for  Hampshire,  exhibited  two 
bronze  celts  and  a bronze  spear-head  of 
the  ordinary  types,  found  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  Howard  exhibited  im- 
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pressions  from  a seal  appended  to  a grant 
from  Matilda,  relict  of  Simon  Traunceys, 
citizen  of  London,  dated  33rd  Edw.  Ilf., 
bearing  a shield  charged  with  a chevron 
between  3 billets  impaling  a saltire  be- 
tween 4 crosses  crossletts : legend — 

SiaiLLVM  MATILDE  TEAVNCETS. 

As  the  saltire  is  given  by  heraldic  writers 
to  the  family  of  Traunceys,  Mr.  Howard 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  engraver  of  the 
die  may  have  reversed  the  coat. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Corner  then  read  a paper  on 
the  remains  of  an  Anglo-Norman  building 
formerly  existing  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave, 
Southwark,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Prior  of  Lewes’  hostelry  j with  reference 
to  a paper  by  the  late  John  Gage  Roke- 
wood.  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Society,  in 
ArchcBologia,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  299,  and  to  an- 
other paper  by  C.  E.  Gwilt,  Esq.,  in  Archceo- 
logia,  vol.  xxv.  p.  604. 

Mr.  Corner  submitted  to  the  Society 
copies  of  two  letters  patent,  of  12th  Hen. 
VIII.  and  1st  Edw.  VI.;  the  latter  being 
a confirmation  of  the  first,  whereby  licence 
was  granted  to  Richard  Panell  and  three 
others,  to  convey  to  James  Denton  Clerk, 
rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  and  his 
successors,  a messuage,  two  workshops,  and 
a certain  parcel  of  land,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Olave  the  King,  adjoining  to  the  house 
of  the  Prior  and  convent  of  Lewes  towards 
the  east  and  south ; part  thereof  for  the 
purpose  of  a churchyard,  and  to  apply 
the  rents  and  profits  of  the  residue  for  ! 
repairing  and  adorning  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Olave. 

The  house  conveyed  to  the  parish  by  i 
virtue  of  those  licences  was  used  by  the  - 
parish  for  a vestry -hall;  and  the  free  i 
school  of  the  parish  was  afterwards  esta- 
blished and  held  there ; and  the  land  was 
converted  into  a churchyard,  called  the 
Flemish  Churchyard.  The  crypt  described  ! 
by  Mr.  Gage  Rokewood  was  under  the  i 
vestry -hall  and  school,  in  Churchyard- alley ; 
and  the  crypt  described  by  Mr.  Gwilt  was  ' 
somewhat  to  the  south-east  of  it,  in  Wal-  ; 
nut-tree-court,  at  the  end  of  a lane  called  j 
Carter-lane ; where.  Stow  says,  the  hostelry 
of  the  prior  of  Lewes  was  situated,  and  ; 
where,  in  his  time,  was  an  inn,  which  had 
for  its  sign  the  Walnut-tree.  From  those 
documents  and  other  corroborative  evi-  j 
dence,  Mr.  Corner  inferred  that  the  crypt 
described  by  Mr.  Gage  Rokewood  was  not  i 
part  of  the  Prior  of  Lewes’  hostelry,  but  : 
that  the  vaulted  chamber  described  by 
Mr.  Gwilt  was  part  of  that  edifice.  And 
from  the  evidence  afforded  by  entries  in 
the  parish  books,  it  appeared  that  the 
vestry -hall  and  schoolhouse  had  been  called 
Jesus’-house,  and  belonged  to  a brother-  I 
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I hood  or  religious  guild  of  Jesus,  founded 
! in  St.  Olave’s  Church  at  some  period,  and 
I existing  there  until  the  Reformation!  of 
which  fraternity  Richard  Panel  and  the 
i other  conveying  parties  were  probably  the 
I wardens  and  assistants.  As  to  the  ori- 
ginal purpose  of  the  building,  Mr.  Corner 
I conjectures  that  it  might  possibly  have 
i been  the  Guild  or  Town  Hall  of  the  ancient 
viU  or  town  of  Southwark,  now  called 
the  guildable  manor,  granted  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  by  King  Edward  III. ; 
the  boundary  of  which  ran  on  the  south 
1 side  of  the  Prior  of  Lewes’  house  : and 
i from  certain  deeds  relating  to  the  parish 
! property,  dating  back  from  9th  Henry  IV., 
j it  appeared  that  there  was  a house  in  St. 

! Olave’s  called  the  Gate-house,  probably 
the  building  in  question,  which  stood  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  a line  from  the  ori- 
, ginal  London-bridge,  crossing  the  Thames, 
as  it  did,  somewhat  lower  than  the  last 
I bridge,  erected  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 

I viz.  from  Botolph’s  Wharf  to  the  Bridge- 
yard  ! and  if  the  original  High-street  of 
I Southwark  was  continued  from  the  bridge 
I southward,  the  building  in  question  would 
have  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  town.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  a map  of  the 
guildable  manor,  or  ancient  town  of  South- 
wark, shewing  the  boundary,  and  the  sites 
of  the  house  of  the  Prior  of  Lewes  and  of 
Jesus’ -house,  and  the  other  localities  re- 
ferred to. 

Bee.  18.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in 
the  chair. 

Richard  Meeson,  Esq.,  of  Grays,  Essex, 
Mr.  John  James,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Calvert,  rector  of 
, St.  Antholin’s  and  one  of  the  minor  canons 
! of  St.  Paul’s,  were  elected  Fellows. 

' Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  exM- 
; bited  and  read  descriptions  by  W.  S.  Wal- 
ford,  Esq.,  of  two  instruments  for  the 
addition  of  four  priests  to  the  college  of 
j Wimborne  Minster,  of  the  date  1355.  One 
I of  these  documents  bore  the  following  seals, 

■ appended  by  silk  cords,  alternately  red  and 
.j  green:  viz.  the  seals  of  Robert  Wyvill, 
j Bishop  of  Salisbury ; the  Dean  and  Chapter 
! of  Salisbury ; Richard  Bury,  rector  of  Shap- 
' wick;  those  of  three  of  the  canons,  and 
that  of  the  Sacristan.  To  the  other  was 
appended  the  seal  of  Hugh  Pelegriiii,  Trea- 
I surer  of  the  Church  of  Lichfield,  and  Hun- 
‘ cio  of  the  Pope  and  Apostolic  See  in  Eng- 
• land.  The  addition  of  these  four  priests 
has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
I foundation  of  Brembra’s  Chantry.  Under 
I Shapwick,  Hutchins  speaks  of  the  church 
; as  having  been  appropriated  to  Brembra’s 
Chantry  in  1354!  but  these  instruments 
clear  up  the  obscurity  in  which  the  sub- 
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ject  has  hitherto  been  involved.  The  Secre- 
tary read  a communication  from  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  Director,  addressed  to  the  President, 
introducing  the  narrative  of  Sir  William 
Swan,  the  English  minister  at  Hamburg 
in  1678.  It  appears  to  have  been,  in  those 
days,  the  practice  of  foreign  princes  who 
had  been  admitted  to  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  to  celebrate  St.  George’s-Day  with 
a fete.  Sir  W.  Swan  was  invited  to  Dres- 
den, and  entertained  at  the  court  of  the 
Elector,  when  the  fete  was  celebrated  with 
unusual  splendour  : 28,000  rockets  contri- 
buted to  heighten  the  effect ; some  of  them 
were  upwards  of  2001bs.  weight.  They 
had  been  kept  for  an  extraordinary  occa- 
sion for  twenty  years ; the  Elector  having, 
as  he  informed  Sir  W.  Swan,  made  the 
greater  part  of  them  himself ! The  fete  con- 
cluded with  an  oration  in  high  Dutch,  de- 
livered by  the  Vice-Chancellor  Von  Oppeln, 
in  praise  of  the  Garter,  beginning  and 
ending  with  the  time-honoured  motto, — 
“ HONI  SOIT  QVI  MAL  T PENSE,”’ 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  were  ad- 
journed over  the  Christmas  recess,  to 
Thursday,  January  the  8th. 


AECHiEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

Bee.  5.  John  M.  Kemble,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  J.  Le  Keux  gave  an  account  of 
recent  discoveries  at  Sherborne  Abbey 
Church,  by  which  the  remains  of  the  lady- 
chapel,  the  position  of  which  was  pre- 
viously unknown,  have  been  brought  to 
light  in  the  course  of  the  work  of  restora- 
tion now  in  progress,  through  the  muni- 
ficent donation  by  Mr.  Wingfield,  the  pre- 
sent possessor  of  Sherborne  Castle.  The 
lady-chapel  appears  to  have  been  a struc- 
ture beautiful  in  its  proportions  and  de- 
tails : it  was  probably  destroyed  when  the 
great  changes  in  the  fabric  took  place, 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  arched 
entrance,  of  fine  architectural  character, 
was  blocked  up,  and  the  lady-chapel  con- 
verted to  some  secular  uses : at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  forms  part  of  the  residence  of 
the  head-master  of  the  King’s  School,  the 
lower  part  being  wainscoted,  so  that  all  re- 
mains of  the  original  arrangement  of  the 
building  are  concealed ; but  fortunately,  in 
the  upper  chambers  the  groining,  Purbeck 
shafts,  capitals  of  columns,  and  other  ela- 
borate details,  which  shew  traces  of  poly- 
chrome decoration,  remain  visible.  The 
rooms  are  actually  dormitories  for  the  ser- 
vants, and  the  finely  sculptured  foliage  has 
been  rudely  broken  away  to  allow  the  bed- 
steads to  fit  in  more  closely.  Part  of  the 
chapel  had  been  demolished,  but  the  foun- 
dations have  been  traced,  and  Mr.  Le  Keux 
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produced  a ground-plan  of  the  whole,  with 
a restored  view  of  this  interesting  struc- 
ture, which  it  is  hoped  will  be  cleared  of 
the  floors  and  modern  fittings  by  which  it 
is  at  present  disfigured.  Mr.  Le  Keux 
brought  some  fi’agments  of  painted  glass, 
decorative  tiles,  &c.  found  in  the  examiua- 
tion  of  this  building,  and  he  exhibited  a 
series  of  fine  photographs,  by  Bergman, 
a gentleman  resident  at  Sherborne,  repre- 
seutiQg  various  pai’ts  of  the  abbey  church, 
the  castle,  the  curious  fragment  of  an  effigy 
of  Abbot  Clement,  a rehque  of  twelfth 
centirry  sculpture,  as  also  of  the  charters 
gi-anted  to  the  schools:  these  documents 
have  been  most  successfully  reproduced  on 
a small  scale  by  Mr.  Bergman,  shewing  in 
a remarkable  manner  the  value  of  photo- 
graphy m producing  facsimiles  of  ancient 
documents  or  MSS.  A letter  was  read 
from  the  Eev.  E.  Hartson,  Yicar  of  Sher- 
borne, stating  that  the  stone  coffin  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  remains  of  Ethelbald, 
brother  of  Alfred,  had  been  foimd  behind 
the  high  altar,  where  Leland  describes  his 
tomb  to  have  been.  It  appeai*ed  to  have 
been  opened  at  some  previous  time.  The 
bones  remain,  but  no  fragments  of  gar- 
ments or  other  objects  were  found. 

The  Hon.  Eichard  Xeville  read  an  in- 
teresting statement  of  the  progress  of  his 
excavations  at  Chesterford  during  the  pre- 
vious mouth.  He  had  found  the  site  of  a 
fourth  cemetery  adjacent  to  the  Eoman 
station,  and  brought  for  inspectiou  some 
of  the  antiquities  discovered.  He  noticed 
certain  dwarf  walls  of  dry  masonry,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  connected  with 
some  peculiar  use  in  Eoman  interments, 
the  remains  of  children  being  found  placed 
alongside  of  them.  Mr.  Xeville  had  seen 
similar  walls  at  Eickhng,  Essex,  and  at 
Hadstock,  with  indications  of  the  like  se- 
pulchral purpose,  which  seem  to  claim  in- 
vestigation. 

Dr.  Duncan  McPherson,  late  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals,  Turkish  Contmgent, 
delivered  a detailed  naivative  of  the  ancient 
vestiges,  sepulchral  deposits,  and  examples 
of  art  disinterred  during  excavations  which 
he  had  directed,  on  the  site  of  Panteca- 
paeum  and  the  Mons  Mithridatis,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Kertch.  Amidst 
the  arduous  responsibilities  of  the  charge 
entrusted  to  him  diming  the  recent  cam- 
paign, in  the  organization  of  an  effective 
medical  staff  for  the  auxiliary  force  of 
25,000  men  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  Government  by  the  Porte,  Dr. 
IMcPherson  had  found  means,  wuth  the  aid 
of  the  camp-followers  as  labourers,  to  pro- 
secute the  investigation  of  many  ancient 
vestiges,  which  throw  a fresh  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  capital  of  the  kings  of 
11 
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the  Bosphorus.  He  produced  a series  of 
beautiful  drawings  prepared  by  Mr.  Kell, 
for  the  detailed  account  of  the  antiquities 
of  Kertch,  now  in  the  press  : the  originals, 
discovered  in  the  Pantecapeian  catacombs,  i 
have  been  deposited  by  Dr.  McPherson  in  i 
the  British  Museum.  They  comprise  or-  - 
naments  of  gold,  vases  of  bronze,  glass, 
and  terra-cotta,  with  fibulae,  personal  orna-  j 
ments  and  reliques,  closely  similar  to  those  i 

found  in  Germany  and  England  wuth  the  [ 

vestiges  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  age.  These  | 
objects  appear  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  \ 
Yarangian  body-guard  of  the  Byzantine  I 
emperors,  stated  by  Gibbon  and  other 
writers  to  have  been  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Danish  warriors  in  the  imperial  service, 
had  made  choice  of  the  attractive  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kertch  as  their  retreat  from 
the  din  of  arms.  The  public  sendees  of 
Dr.  McPherson,  both  in  the  war  in  China 
and  during  the  recent  campaign,  have  re- 
ceived, as  we  believe,  the  warm  commenda- 
tions of  the  authorities  under  whom  he  has 
served ; and  the  spirited  exertions  of  which 
he  related  the  results,  achieved  under  cir- 
cumstances of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  must 
be  cordially  appreciated  by  the  archaeolo- 
gist and  the  historian.  Some  of  the  ob- 
jects now  deposited  in  the  British  IMuseum 
display  the  character  of  Greek  art  of  high 
class.  Some  remarks  were  offered  by  Mr. 
Westmacott  on  the  interesting  features  of 
these  discoveries,  as  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Kell’s  admirable  drawings ; and  Mr.  Kem- 
ble pointed  out  certain  remarkable  analo- 
gies between  the  sepulchral  usages  noticed 
in  the  Crimean  catacombs,  and  those  which 
had  fallen  imder  his  own  observation  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  Dr.  McPherson  had  read 
a memoir  on  his  researches  in  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Cheltenham, 
when  it  was  received  with  great  interest  in 
the  section  of  Ethnology.  This  detailed 
account,  with  coloured  illustrations  of  all 
the  important  antiquities  discovered,  will 
be  pubhshed  shortly  by  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Elder,  and  will  form  a valuable  addition  to 
the  notices  of  the  ancient  occupation  and 
history  of  the  Crimea.  IMr.  Yaux  brought 
to  the  meeting  a collection  of  drawings  by 
Lieut.  Thompson,  representing  tombs  and 
other  remains  in  the  Crimea,  including  some 
chambers,  covered  with  stones  “ stepped 
over,”  of  most  cimious  construction. 

Mr.  Franks  offered  some  remarks  on 
the  fraudulent  manufacture  of  British 
urns,  flint  arrow-heads,  and  other  fic- 
titious antiquities,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  YTiitby  and  Scarborough.  They  were 
alleged  to  be  found  scattered  over  ploughed 
land,  and  the  imitation  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully caiTied  out,  that  unwary  collectors 
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I were  frequently  victims  of  the  deception. 

! The  Kev.  J.  Greville  Chester  had  sought 
! to  investigate  the  matter ; — he  sent  some 
of  the  deceptive  reliques  of  flint  as  a warn- 
I ing  to  the  unwary.  The  fabricator  had 
I carried  his  art  so  far  as  to  produce  even 
I fish-hooks  of  silex. 

, Mr.  E.  G.  Squier,  the  talented  writer 
on  South  American  antiquities,  gave  an 
, account  of  certain  ornaments  formed  of  a 
I peculiar  precious  stone,  of  the  greatest 
I rarity,  found  amongst  the  ruined  cities  of 
■ Central  South  America.  He  brought  for 
1 examination  a number  of  specimens  which 
i he  had  foi  tunately  obtained,  some  of  them 
j sculptured  with  sacred  symbols  or  hiero- 
glyphics ; and  the  whole  are  perforated  or 
formed  so  as  to  he  attached  to  the  dress, 
j being  probably  worn  by  the  priests,  or  by 
i the  ancient  Indian  princes.  Bernal  Diaz 
I del  Castillo,  speaking  of  the  skill  of  the 
I Mexicans  in  working  precious  metals,  men- 
* tions  also  their  art  of  polishing  the  cal- 
1 chihuis,  gems  which  resemble  emeralds 
; and  the  same  writer  records  that  Monte- 
I zuma  presented  to  the  king  of  Spain  a 
few  of  these  precious  objects,  observing 
that  each  was  worth  ten  loads  of  gold. 
Fuentes  describes  the  precious  cJialcki- 
guites,  worn  by  the  Indians  of  Quichi  in 
their  feather  head-dresses.  Humboldt,  in 
his  travels,  gives  a curious  account  of  these 
gems,  under  the  name  of  Amazon  stones, 
worn  as  amulets  against  disease,  the  stings 
of  venomous  reptiles,  &c.  The  stones  are 
translucent,  beautifully  flaked  with  apple- 
green  colour.  The  substance  seems  to  be 
allied  to  the  Euphotide  of  mineralogists. 

Mr.  Hewitt  brought  some  Anglo-Saxon 
reliques  from  the  graves  in  the  Isle  of 
I Wight,  consisting  of  bronze  fibulae,  twee- 
I zers,  and  toilet  implements,  personal  orna- 
ments, beads  of  amber,  crystal  and  vitreous 
' coloured  paste.  Mr.  Burges  produced  a 
curious  representation  of  the  Morris  dance, 

, which  he  had  found  on  an  ivory  casket  at 
Monza.  The  design  is  spirited,  and  the 
I subject,  of  fifteenth  century  work,  is  an 
eai-ly  illustration  of  the  ancient  English 
j disport,  the  theme  of  an  interesting  disser- 
I tation  by  Mr.  Douce  in  his  illustrations  of 
I Shakspere.  Mr.  Way  brought  a repre- 
sentation of  the  sepulchral  brass  of  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Edward  Chichester,  Esq.,  in 
I Braunton  Church,  Devon,  She  was  daughter 
1 of  John,  Earl  of  Bath,  and  died  in  1548. 

1 The  lady  is  represented  kneeling  in  front 
! of  a plain  cross,  raised  on  steps,  upon  which, 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  figure  rests, 
j The  Rev.  J.  M.  Traherne  presented  a litho- 
1 graph  of  the  monument  of  Sir  Edward 
I Came,  of  Landough  Castle,  Glamorgan- 
shire, which  exists  in  the  church  of  San 
i Gregorio,  in  Monte  Coeli,  Rome.  He  was 
Gent.  Mag.  V©l.  CCII. 


sent  as  envoy  by  Philip  and  Mary.  TI)is 
fine  memorial  was  erected  by  his  executors 
in  1561.  Captain  Oakes  presented  a series 
of  photographs,  on  a large  scale,  illustrating 
architectural  antiquities  of  N’orthampton- 
shire,  at  Brigstock,  Brixwortb,  and  Earls 
Barton,  and  the  remarkable  vestiges  of 
Anglo-Saxon  work ; also  the  Queen’s  Cross, 
Northampton,  and  an  admirable  view  of 
the  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral. 
Mr.  E.  Richardson  exhibited  photographs 
of  Wells  Cathedral  and  Glastonbury,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Greenish.  Mr.  Franks 
brought  a drav/ing  of  an  incised  slab  at 
Southwell  Minster,  commemorating  Wil- 
liam Talbot,  a priest,  deposited,  according 
to  the  inscription,  suh  signo  Thau. 

Mr.  Ready,  of  Princes-street,  Shrewsbury, 
sent  some  interesting  seals,  of  which  the 
original  matrices  exist  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge,  especially  the  fine 
seal  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  the  seal  of  John  de  Utterby, 
abbot  of  Grimesby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1369— 
a very  fine  example  of  its  period. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  meeting 
on  Jan.  2,  Mr.  Kemble  would  give  a dis- 
course on  Heathen  Interments,  as  noticed 
in  Anglo-Saxon  charters;  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Cumming,  of  Lichfield,  would  read  a paper 
on  the  Sculptured  Monuments  and  Runic 
Crosses  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  including  some 
lately  discovered. 


BRITISH  AECH^OLOaiCAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Nov.  24.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Twenty-seven  new  associates  and  one 
corresponding  member  were  announced. 
Among  the  former  were  the  Right  Rev. 
Lord  Auckland,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ; 
Sir  Pengwin  Acland,  Bart.,  Sir  Arthur 
Hallam  Elton,  Bart. ; Capt.  Scobell,  M.P. ; 
William  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  ; 
Col.  Tynte,  M.P. ; C.  K.  Kemys  Tynte, 
Esq.;  Daniel  Gurney,  F.S.A. ; Rev.  H.  M. 
Scarth  ; Rev.  H.  Street ; Rev.  J.  E.  Jack- 
son;  Mr.  Burnell;  Mr.  Roberts,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Charles  Ainslie  exhibited  an  early 
iron  padlock  found  in  Fleet-ditch.  It  was 
of  a globular  form,  and  so  constructed  that 
the  whole  shackle  could  be  drawn  out  when 
the  bolt  is  thrown  back.  Mr.  Gunston  pro- 
duced some  articles  of  domestic  use  found 
in  Ireland,  among  which  were  a pair  of 
nut-crackers  of  the  time  of  William  III., 
found  in  Londonderry.  Mr.  Wood  brought 
specimens  of  pottery  and  glass  found  in 
Canon -street  West,  some  of  which  wei'e 
curious,  and  exhibited  tbe  effects  of  having 
been  long  buried  in  the  earth. 

Mr.  Wills  read  a paper  on  Pretended 
Finds  of  Egyptian  I'igures  in  London,  and 
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exhibit ed  specimens  that  bad  been  brought 
to  him.  Their  Egyptian  character  was 
sufficiently  distinct,  and  they  consisted  of 
damaged  bronze  images  of  well-known 
type,  A conversation  took  place,  and  the 
source  whence  those  deceptions  proceeded 
would  appear  irow  to  bo  well  ascertained. 

The  Eev.  F.  Bagot  laid  before  the  So- 
ciety a Feretrum  of  Fatten,  upon  which 
Mr.  Syer  Cuming  read  a short  paper. 
Mr.  Black  and  others  examined  the  in- 
scription upon  it  closely,  but  from  the 
mode  of  its  execution  it  was  not  readily  to 
be  made  out.  It  appeared  to  read  cox- 
Tisi  MAGNi  MADOCYS.  It  belongs  to  the 
latter  part  of  tlie  fourteenth  or  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  centm-y.  It  wiU  be  en- 
graved. 

Dr.  Iliff,  Mr.  Wakeman,  and  Mr.  Halli- 
well  presented  a variet}^  of  Tradesmen’s 
Tokens,  belonging  to  various  countries, 
lists  of  which  vfill  be  printed.  Among 
them  was  one  of  much  rarity,  a small  brass 
of  “The  Bore’s  Head  in  Southwarke,” 
which  formed  a property  given  by  Sir 
John  Falstaff  to  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, 

A paper  from  Mr.  T.  Bateman,  of  Yol- 
grave,  Derbyshire,  was  read,  detailing  the 
particulars  of  a discovery  of  Saxon  Craves 
at  Winster,  in  Derbyshire.  Drawings  of 
the  spear-head,  iron  instruments,  porcelain 
beads,  quern-stones,  &c.,  accompanied  the 
paper.  They  will  be  engraved. 

Mr.  Carrington,  through  Mr.  Blanche, 
communicated  some  remarks  on  the  deri- 
vation of  the  name  of  Coward,  and  de- 
duced it  from  an  occupation  in  former 
times  of  much  importance,  cow-herd,  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Vere  Irving  read  an  additional  paper 
on  the  Cissbury  and  other  camps,  and  Mr. 
Collins  forwarded  a communication  on,  and 
a plan  of,  Euborough  Camp,  in  Somerset- 
shire, which  has  hitherto  escaped  record  by 
the  Somersetshire  historians  and  antiqua- 
ries. It  presents  an  example  of  the  Castra 
Trigona  of  Vegetius.  From  the  drawings 
sent  by  Mr.  Collins,  it  was  evident  that  the 
earth-work  had  been  constructed  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
treatise  De  Re  MiUtari,  and  that  its  pecu- 
liar form  had  been  adopted  by  reason  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  site. 


Dec.  10.  Dr.  John  Lee,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A., 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hall  presented  to  the  As- 
sociation a copy  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  work 
on  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  St. 
Stephen,  West,  executed,  and  only  re- 
cently completed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  but  commenced  as  early  as 
1813.  Various  other  presents  from  an- 
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tiquarian  and  archseological  societies  at 
home  and  abroad  were  laid  upon  the 
table. 

Mr.  Clarke  exhibited  a Eoman  urn  lately 
found  at  Kettleborough;  also  a Calais  groat, 
and  a Woodbridge  token  of  1667,  found  at 
Easton ; a penny  of  Edward  I.,  of  the  Lon- 
don mint,  dug  up  at  Framlingham,  and  a 
fine  silver  medal  of  Charles  1.  and  his 
queen,  by  Simon  de  Paasse,  in  his  collec- 
tion. 

Capt.  Tupper  exhibited  the  remains  of  a 
Eoman  poculum,  found  at  Widcombe  Ce- 
metery, near  Bath. 

Mr.  C.  Ainslie  produced  some  curious 
examples  of  ancient  glass  brought  to  light 
in  London,  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Tower-street.  Two  were  unguentarii,  an- 
other a portion  of  a wine-jug,  and  a small 
bottle  which  exhibited  traces  of  punting, 
and  belongs  therefore  to  the  mediaeval 
rather  than  the  Eoman  period. 

Mr.  Corner  exhibited  two  fine  medallions 
in  lead,  of  Italian  workmanship,  of  the  six- 
teenth century  : one  a profile  to  the  left  of 
L.  iVNivs  BEVTVS,  with  draped  bust ; the 
other  Lvc.  Ajf.  senega,  with  the  name  vani 
beneath  the  shoulder.  They  were  obtained 
from  Eome. 

Mr.  G.  Wright  exhibited  a Eomano- 
Egyptian  lamp  and  some  coins,  reported 
to  have  been  found  in  an  excavation  in 
front  of  the  White  Tower,  at  the  Tower  of 
London,  in  October  last. 

Mr.  Ainslie  also  exhibited  a variety  of 
gold  and  silver  coins,  said  to  have  been  ; 
found  in  London  within  a few  months  past. 

The  earliest  is  a gold  British  coin,  identi- 
cal vfith  that  engraved  in  Ending,  pi.  i.  i 

fig.  7.  There  were  also  Saxon  pennies  of  ; 

Edelred  and  Eadward,  of  which  a list  was  i 
dkected  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Wills  exhibited  an  iron  coffer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  once  had  been 
highly  decorated  with  de\’ices  in  gold  upon 
a deep  red  field.  The  keyhole  was  in  the  ; 
centre  of  the  lid,  and  led  to  the  interior 
fastening.  The  lock  had  six  bolts  : the  two 
near  the  hinges  are  fixtures,  the  others  ^ 
moved  at  the  same  instant  by  the  key.  . | 
Within  the  coffer  was  an  oblong  square 
case  of  iron,  evidently  for  the  protection  of 
some  deed  or  important  instrument. 

Mr.  Tross  Beale  exhibited  three  rubbings 
of  brasses  in  Gondhurst  Chm’ch,  Kent, 
presenting  the  effigies  of  John  de  Bedge- 
bury,  1424;  Walter  Culpeper,  and  Agnes 
Eoper  his  wi'e,  1462  and  1457 ; and  Sir 
John  Cixlpeper,  son  of  IPalter. 

Mr  Beale  also  exhibited  rubbings  from 
Bodiam  Church,  Susse.x,  of  the  Bodiara 
family,  upon  which  Mr.  Planche  made 
so)ne  remarks,  and  promised  further  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject. 
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Mr.  Syer  Cuming  read  a paper  on  the 
Discovery  of  Celtic  Crania  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  in  which  he  referred  to  a 
variety  of  specimens  contained  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Mr, 
Bateman’s  Museum,  and  other  collections 
of  much  interest. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kell  forwarded  a paper  on 
the  ancient  site  of  Southampton,  occa- 
sioned hy  the  discovery  of  hone-pits  in 
St.  Mary’s- road,  which  seemed  to  strengthen 
[ the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Keele  in  the 
third  vol.  of  the  Collectanea  Antiqiia. 

Mr.  Kell  also  made  some  remarks  on 
the  natru’e  of  the  sculptured  stones  at 
Clausentum,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
I given  in  the  Winchester  Congress  volume 
of  the  Association,  and  submitted  some 
■ evidence  to  prove  that  they  had  been  ob- 
tained from  quarries  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
I The  Society  was  then  adjourned  over 
I to  the  14th  of  January  next,  when  Mr. 
k Planche  will  read  a paper  on  the  Sculptm-ed 
; Effigies  in  Wells  Cathedral,  lately  visited 
f by  the  Association. 


\ TOEKSHIEE  PHIIOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

I At  the  monthly  meeting  held  Dec.  2, 
I the  Rev.  J.  Kenrick  read  a second  paper 
I on  the  coins  presented  to  the  museum  by 
t Lord  Londesborough.  The  debased  state 
I of  the  coinage  which  they  disclose  was 
t a natural  consequence  of  the  state  of  con- 
I fusion,  foreign  war,  and  internal  insurrec- 
I tion  which  characterises  the  period.  Au- 
i relian,  on  his  accession,  undertook  to  re- 
t form  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  mint ; but 
the  workmen,  headed  by  a slave,  Feli- 
' cissimus,  to  whom  the  administration  had 
t been  committed,  raised  an  insurrection  of 
) so  formidable  a kind,  that  it  cost  the 
• Emperor  7,000  of  his  troops  to  dislodge 
i them  from  the  Coelian  Mount,  which  they 
had  seized  and  fortified  Such  an  effect 
from  such  a cause  may  seem  incredible; 

' but  Rome  abounded  in  “the  dangerous 
classes,”  ever  ready  for  an  insurrection. 
The  common  people,  too,  are  very  sen- 
■ sitive  on  the  subject  of  any  interference 
with  the  coinage.  Wood’s  halfpence  had 
nearly  raised  Ireland  in  rebellion. 

I'he  third  century  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  to  which  these  coins  belong,  was 
remarkalile  for  the  great  increase  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  caused  by  the  growing 
influence  of  Asiat'c,  and  especially  Syrian, 
rites  and  usages  at  Rome.  It  is  indicated 
by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  figure  of 
the  sun  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins,  with 
the  legend  Oriens  Augusti,  or  Augus- 


torum,  and  in  the  radiated  crown  which 
all  the  emperors  of  this  peiiod  wear.  The 
crescent  moon,  placed  beneath  the  head  of 
Salonina  and  other  empresses,  is  another 
indication  of  the  growth  of  astral  worship. 
Aurelian  was  especially  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  and  built  a splendid 
te  n pie  to  his  honour  at  Rome.  The 
mother  of  Aurelian  had  been  a priestess, 
and  the  Emperor  Elagabulus  a priest,  of 
the  sun. 

Although  the  coins  of  this  hoard  are 
rudely  executed,  the  heads  on  many  of 
them  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  charac- 
teristic. In  the  strong,  bluff  features  of 
Valerian  we  recognise  the  hardy  warrior; 
the  delicate  lineaments  and  elaborately 
curled  beard  of  Gallienus  shew  the  man  of 
effeminate  manners,  but  elegant  taste,  to 
whom  the  cares  of  empire  were  a burden, 
and  who,  though  roused  occasionally  to 
activity,  gladly  returned  to  his  dilettante 
pursuits.  Salonina  is  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  a barbarian  king**,  and 
her  features  are  nob  of  the  Roman  cast. 
The  coarse  face  and  brawny  neck  of  Ma- 
rius agree  Vi^ith  the  account  that  he  had 
worked  at  the  forge  before  he  was  an  em- 
peror. It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  a family 
likeness  on  their  coins  between  Quintillus 
and  his  brother  and  predecessor,  Claudius 
Gothicus. 

The  invasion  of  the  barbarians  and  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  were  not 
the  only  calamities  which  the  Romans 
suffered  under  Gallienus.  Pestilence,  earth- 
quakes, and  floods  alarmed  the  super- 
stition of  the  people ; to  appease  the  gods, 
the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted,  and 
sacriflces  offered  to  Jupiter  Salutaris^. 
To  this  excited  state  of  the  public  mind 
Eckhel  refers  the  extraordinary  number  of 
coins,  with  flgures  of  the  gods,  struck  in 
this  reign.  The  collection  now  exhibited 
contains  coins  with  the  legends  of  Jupiter 
Conservator,  Jupiter  JPropugnator,  Jupiter 
Tutor,  Neptunus  Conservator,  Apollo  Con- 
servator, Diana  Conservatrix,  Liber  Pater 
Conservator,  Mars  Pacifer,  and  Sol  Con- 
servator Augusti.  Famine  usually  accom- 
panies the  other  calamities  mentioned  be- 
fore, and  to  this  perhaps  was  owing  the 
appearance  of  the  goddess  Segetia  on  a 
coin  of  Salonina,  the  empress  of  Gallienus. 
Though  scarcely  mentioned  in  our  books 
of  mythology,  this  goddess  formed  a triad 
with  Seia,  the  goddess  of  the  sown  corn, 
and  Tutilina,  who  protected  the  harvest 
when  gathered  into  the  rick  and  the  barn‘s. 
She  was  one  of  the  Dii  Indigetes,  the  old 
Italian  gods,  whose  worship  pi  eceded  that 


» Yopisc.,  c.  38  ; Victor.  Epit.,  c.  35.  b TrebelL,  c.  3.  Trebell.  Galflen.,  c.  6. 

d Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  8 ; Plin.  N.  H.  xviii.  2, 
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of  the  Greek  divinities,  thongli  she  now 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  coinage — 
an  honour  paid  to  her,  perhaps,  to  tran- 
quillize the  minds  of  the  common  people 
in  the  suffering  or  apprehension  of  famine. 
The  coins  of  Postuinus  are  remarkable  for 
the  honour  paid  to  Hercules,  who  appears 
upon  them  in  almost  every  one  of  his  my- 
thological characters  : one,  inscribed  Hee- 
CITLI  Heesoniens,  ill  this  collection,  pro- 
bably commemorates  a victory  over  the 
Germans,  at  Deuz,  or  Duisburg,  near  Co- 
logne. Those  of  Claudios  Gothicus  ex- 
hibited several  types  of  the  consecratio  or 
apotheosis  of  the  deceased  emperor.  This 
compliment  was  paid,  without  much  dis- 
crimination, to  Claudius,  Commodus,  and 
Caracalla,  as  well  as  to  Augustus,  Trajan, 
and  the  Antonines.  Eckhel  doubted  the 
consecration  of  Tetri cus,  but  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  has  found  one  in  the  present  col- 
lection bearing  the  type  of  the  eagle. 

Considering  the  vast  variety  of  types 
in  the  Roman  coins  (those  of  Gallienus 
amountinrr,  according  to  Eckbel’s  Cata- 
logus,  to  276),  it  is  remarkable  how  very 
few  of  their  dies  have  been  found.  If  they 
were  of  brass,  as  seems  probable,  their 
number  may  be  more  easily  accounted  for, 
as  few  impressions  could  be  taken  from  one 
die.  Classical  Latinity  has  no  name  for  the 
die,  and  numismatists  have  been  obliged  to 
use  the  word  matrix.  Indeed,  we  know 
hardly  anything  of  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  the  Roman  mint.  The  coins 
of  Valerian,  Gallienus,  Claudius  Gothicus, 
and  Aurelian,  who  were  really  emperors 
of  Rome,  would  naturally  be  struck  there. 
Gaul  had  in  this  age  three  mints — one  at 
Arelate  (Arles),  another  at  Lugdunum 
(Lyons),  and  another  at  Treveri  (Treves) ; 
and  at  these  the  coins  of  Postumus,  Victo- 
rinus,  and  Tetricus,  who  were  sovereigns 
of  Gaul,  would,  of  course,  be  struck.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  mint  in  Britain  at  this 
time.  We  can  hardly  believe  tliat  Carau- 
sius,  who  maintained  himself  here  so  long 
in  an  independent  dominion,  and  one  of 
whose  coins  appears  to  exhibit  Britannia 
welcoming  him  with  the  words  JExpectate 
Vani,  had  not  a mint  of  his  own,  but 
we  have  no  nosit ivo  nroof  of  it.  1'iie  coins 
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of  Constantine  inscribed  PLON.  are  gene- 
rally referred  to  a London  mint,  and  per- 
haps Londinimn,  as  even  then  the  commer- 
cial capital  of  Britain  was  better  entitled 
to  this  distinction  than  Eburacum,  the 
military  capital.  The  honour  of  having  a 
special  mint,  York  seems  to  owe  to  her 
Northumbrian  sovereigns. 

Mr.  Kenrick’s  paper  was  illustrated  by 
reference  to  some  of  the  coins,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  duplicates  sent,  by  de- 
sire of  Lord  Londesboi-ough,  to  the  Leeds 
Philosophieal  Society,  having  been  first 
classified  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  have  been 
arranged  in  cases  and  catalogued  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  WeUbeloved,  the  venerable 
curator  of  the  antiquarian  department  of 
the  museum. 


BEDEOEESHIEE  AECHITECTEEAL  AND 
AECH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  13tli 
of  November,  the  Rev.  William  Airy  read 
a paper  on  “Festival  Orientation.”  He 
reviewed  the  theory  that  all  churches  were 
anciently  built  on  that  principle,  viz.  to 
point  to  the  precise  degree  at  which  the 
sun  rose  in  the  morning  on  the  festival  of 
the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedi- 
cated ; and  stated  as  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
that  in  no  instance  was  this  borne  out, 
and  in  some  cases  the  variation  was  very 
considerable.  He  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  theory  was  a very  fanciful 
one,  unsupported  by  facts.  That  there 
w'as  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
signers of  our  early  churches  to  point  them 
eastv/ards  is  not  questioned,  and  the  rea- 
son is  evident,  but  there  is  no  proof  what- 
ever of  “ festival  orientation”  having  been 
adopted. 

The  Rev.  W.  Monkhouse  afterwards  read 
a paper  on  Cold  Harbours,  in  which  he 
combated  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  as  to  the  origin  of  this  puz- 
zling term,  and  gave  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
implied  merely  a shelter  for  deer  or  cattle. 
We  fear  this  will  not  serve  for  our  London 
“ Cold  Harbour.” 
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Rov.  24  ^ 

Greece. — In  a circular  addressed  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Greek  Government 
at  foreign  courts,  M.  Rangabe,  the  Finance 
Minister,  describes  the  present  state  and 
prospects  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  view 
of  removing  errors  and  unjust  prejudices. 
Treating  of  the  constitution,  he  admits 
that  the  government  nominates  its  own 
candidates  at  the  parliamentary  elections, 
in  order  to  discipline  the  electoral  opera- 
tions; but  he  describes  the  electoral  law 
as  favouring  a “local,  narrow  spirit,”  and 
the  length  of  parliaments  as  excessive ; and 
it  is  proposed  to  remedy  both.  Fie  says 
that  the  administration  of  justice  is  not 
impeded  by  vexatious  delays,  hut  that 
there  is  a radical  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tion,— the  judges  are  removeable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown ; a defect  that  can- 
not be  remedied  until  the  University  of 
Athens  furnishes  a competent  bar.  In 
education  there  has  been  a great  develop- 
ment; nearly  every  commune  having  a 
boys’  school,  many  a girls’  school.  Out 
of  a population  of  1,100,000  souls,  60,000 
young  men  are  devoted  to  study.  There 
are  to  be  established,  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  clergy,  a school  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  a national  academy. 
The  navy  is  small;  the  army  consists  of 
9,555  men : both  are  used  as  police.  The 
mercantile  marine  has  increased  amazingly; 
it  numbers  1,500  large,  and  2,900  smaller 
ships,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  200,000 
tons,  and  employs  30,000  seamen.  The 
army  costs  5,500,000  drachmas,  or  one- 
third  of  the  revenue.  With  respect  to 
brigandage,  treated  in  connexion  with  the 
army,  he  states  that  much  of  it  is  owing 
to  the  defective  arrangements  within  the 
Turkish  frontier.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  ninety-nine  brigands 
were  tried,  thirty  were  executed,  forty-six 
condemned  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, including  nine  sent  to  hard  labour 
for  life.  For  some  months,  brigandage  has 
only  existed  in  Attica  and  Boeotia;  and 
the  band  of  ruffians  engaged  in  it  were 


recently  crushed  near  Mount  Parnassus. 
The  government  proposes  to  make  many 
high-roads,  and  appeals  to  European  capi- 
talists for  means  to  construct  railways. 
The  department  of  finance  needs  reform. 
Imports  are  taxed  10  per  cent.,  and  ex- 
ports 6 per  cent.,  ad  valorem.  The  revenue 
amounts  to  18,000,000  drachmas ; in  the 
first  year  of  the  Greek  kingdom  it  amounted 
to  7,950,000  drachmas. 

Nov.  26. 

The  new  statute  in  Trafalgar-square, 
to  Sir  C.  J.  Napier,  was  unveiled  to  the 
public  this  day.  It  is  satisfactory  to  an- 
nounce this  addition  to  the  memorials  of 
our  departed  worthies,  whom.  Dr.  Waagen 
asserts,  the  English,  above  all  others,  de- 
light to  honour.  The  figure  itself  is  of 
bronze,  upwards  of  twelve  feet  high,  on  a 
pedestal  standing  seventeen  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  General  is  represented  in 
his  uniform,  holding  a scroll  in  his  right 
hand  and  a sword  in  his  left.  One  foot 
of  the  figure  projects  beyond  its  base,  and 
is  balanced  by  a corresponding  fall  of  the 
military  cloak  at  the  back.  The  base  of 
the  statue  is  a plain  square  plinth  of 
granite,  without  ornainent  of  any  kind. 
The  sides  of  the  pedestal,  which  display 
only  one  moulding  of  the  simplest  kind  in 
its  lower  portion,  slope  slightly  inwards. 
On  the  front  face  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — “Charles  James  Napier,  General, 
born  MDCCLXXXII.;  died  MDCCCLIII. 
Erected  by  public  subscription  from  all 
classes,  civil  and  military;  the  most  nu- 
merous subscribers  being  private  soldiers.” 
The  general  effect  of  a front  view  is  de- 
cidedly commanding  and  noble,  but  on  a 
side  aspect  there  is  a tendency  to  heaviness 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  statue ; which 
may  be  faithful,  indeed,  as  a matter  of 
portraiture,  but  will  fail  to  attract  the 
admiration  or  raise  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
ordinary  spectator.  The  sculptor  is  Mr. 
G.  G.  Adams,  already  known  for  his  suc- 
cessful bust  and  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 


® As  a general  rule,  we  do  not  profess  to  give  the  name  of  the  newspaper  whence  the 
paragraph  may  have  been  extracted. 

The  date  prefixed  in  some  instances  is  simply  that  of  the  paper  where  the  information 
appeared. 
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Nov.  29. 

Messrs.  Foster,  the  auctioneers.  Lave 
dispersed  another  fine  collection  of  water- 
colour drawings,  wliich  produced  upwards 
of  a thousand  pounds.  The  gem  of  the 
collection  was  Turner’s  “ Windermere,” — 
of  which  the  engraving  is  well  known. 
After  a spirited  competition,  it  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Gambart  for  255  guineas.  A few 
of  the  miscellaneous  pieces  and  prices  may 
be  put  on  record: — Six  tinted  drawings, 
by  'J’urner,  from  Dr.  Monro’s  collection, 
27Z.  8s.; — a set  of  four  drawings,  in  sepia, 
from  the  “Man  of  Fashion,”  by  Frith, 
16A  guineas; — Copley  Fielding,  “Cumber- 
land Mountains,”  “Elea  Tarn,”  and  a 
“ Scene  in  Glenfilloch,”  25?.  135.; — C.  Stan- 
field, “ The  Gallant  Act,”  25  guineas ; — • 
S.  Frout,  “ Cologne,”  and  “ Strasbourg,” 
evening  elfect,  21  guineas; — W.  Hunt, 
“ Purple  and  Green  Grapes,”  31  guineas ; — 
G.  Cattermole,  “ Newark  Castle,”  a grand 
landscape,  15  guineas ; — “ The  Fruit-stall,” 
a drawing  by  W.  Hunt,  14  guineas ; — 
P.  De  Wint,  “ A Landscape,”  with  ex- 
tensive distance;  “A  View  in  Lincolnshire,” 
the  companion ; “ A Landscape,”  river 
scene,  with  cattle,  &c. ; and  “ Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,”  27?.  11s.  ;—J.  D.  Harding, 
“Aurillac,”  south  of  France,  a drawing 
engraved  in  the  “ South  of  France  ;”  and 
“ Bologna,”  another  drawing  engraved  in 
Byron’s  works,  30  guineas ; — Fred.  Tayler, 
“ Shooting  Pony  and  Dogs,”  32  guineas; — 
Copley  Fielding,  “ Cromer,  on  the  Norfolk 
Coast;”  “The  Head  of  Windei-mere ;”  and 
“ A Mountain  Scene  in  Wales,” — (these 
drawings,  in  his  fine  early  manner,  are 
signed  and  dated  1815,)  33?.  5s. ; — P.  F. 
Poole,  “The  Bustic  Toilet,”  28  guineas; — 
D.  Roberts,  “ Strada  d’ Alcala,  Madrid,” 
32  guineas  ; — W.  Hunt,  “ Grapes,  Plums, 
&c.,”  57  guineas ; — P.  De  Wint,  “ A Scene 
on  the  Thames,”  and  “ A Corn-field,” 
21  guineas. 

Nov.  30. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  at  Somerset-house,  Lord  Wrottes- 
ley,  the  President,  delivered  the  customary 
address ; in  the  course  of  which  he  advo- 
cated a renewed  search  for  the  remains  of 
the  Franklin  expedition.  The  risk  would 
be  small,  l)ecause  the  exploration  would  be 
confined  to  a fixed  and  limited  locality, 
instead  of  extending  through  an  untrodden 
region.  Lord  Wrottesley  vindicated  him- 
scll'from  the  objection  that  the  expedition 
would  endanger  life : — 

“ You  will  not  suspect  me,  I am  sure, 
of  being  indificrent  to  the  fate  of  brave 
men  ; but  the  fact  is,  it  is  well-nigh  im- 
])Ossible  to  add  to  our  stock  of  physical 
knowledge  without  some  risk  to  life.  The 
a-stnuumier,  in  his  observatory,  exposed 
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night  after  night  to  the  open  air  at  a freez- 
ing temperature — the  chemist  in  his  la- 
boratory, among  poisonous  and  explosive 
substances — the  surgeon  who  handles  the 
dissecting-knife — all,  equally  with  the 
adventm'ous  traveller,  expose  their  lives  to 
peril.  We  know  what  was  the  opinion  of 
the  great  Athenian  moralist  and  martyr 
on  this  question,  from  that  fine  passage  in 
which  the  dangers  of  military  and  civil 
life  are  so  beautifully  contrasted I should 
have  acted  strangely,  indeed,’  says  he,  ‘ if, 
having  stood  firmly  in  the  post  assigned 
to  me  by  my  general  at  Amphipolis,  Poti- 
dsea,  and  Delium,  and  braved  every  danger, 
I had  turned  coward  and  feared  to  die 
when  God  ordered  me  to  be  a philosopher, 
and  instruct  mankind.’  ” 

The  Copley  medal  was  awarded  to  Pro- 
fessor H.  Milne  Edwards,  for  his  researches 
in  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology ; the 
Rumford  Medal  to  Professor  Louis  Pasteur, 
of  Lille,  for  his  discovery  of  the  nature  of 
racemic  acid,  and  its  relations  to  polarized 
light,  and  for  the  researches  to  which  he 
was  led  by  that  discovery;  a Royal  medal 
to  Sir  John  Richardson,  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  natural  history  and  physical  geo- 
graphy; a Royal  medal  to  Professor  W. 
Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  for  his  various  phy- 
sical researches  relating  to  electricity,  to 
the  motive  power  of  heat,  &c. 

A Relic  of  RotJiivell. — Among  some 
book’s  recently  sold  in  Edinburgh,  at  Mr. 
Nisbet’s  auction-rooms,  was  a folio  which 
had  belonged  to  Bothwell,  the  husband  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  a copy  of  a 
mathematical  work  printed  in  Paris  in 
1538,  L’ Aritlimetique  et  G-eometrie  de 
Maistre  Etienne  de  la  Roche.  There  was 
a spirited  competition  for  this  interesting 
relic,  and  it  was  knocked  down  to  Mr,  Gib- 
son Craig  for  thirteen  guineas. — Scotsman. 

Dec.  4. 

Dr.  Tait,  Bishop  of  London,  was  this 
day  “ enthroned”  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
This  ceremony  is  “simple  and  unadorned.” 
When  Dr.  Tait,  attired  in  his  episcopal 
garments,  reached  the  chapter-house  of 
St.  Paul’s,  he  was  received  by  the  Dean, 
the  Canons,  and  other  diocesan  officials. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  chapter- 
room,  and  took  their  places  in  order  of  se- 
niority, Dean  Milman  presiding.  Here  Dr. 
Phillimore,  Commissary  of  St.  Paul’s,  in- 
troduced to  them  “the  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Archibald  Campbell,  Bishop 
of  London,”  and  begged  that  he  might 
be  enthroned.  The  Bishop  handed  to  the 
Registrar  the  mandate  commanding  the 
Doan  and  Chapter  to  induct,  install,  and 
enthrone  “ the  Very  Reverend  Archibald 
Canq)bell  Tait,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  late 
Dean  of  the  CathecRal  Clmrcli  of  Carlisle, 
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to  be  Bishop  and  Pastor  of  the  See  of 
London.”  d'he  mandate  having  been  read, 
Dr.  Mihnan  decreed  the  instalment  of  the 
Bishop,  and  administered  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  and  the  oath  bind- 
ing Dr.  Tait  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Church.  Then  the  whole  clerical  body 
ranged  themselves  in  a procession,  and 
walked  to  the  cathedral ; where  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Sheriffs  joined  the  pro- 
cession at  the  grand  entrance.  An  anthem 
was  sung  while  the  procession  marched  up 
the  nave.  The  Bishop  was  conducted  by 
the  Dean  and  Archdeacon  of  London  to 
the  communion-table ; and  the  Bishop 
kneeling  at  the  rails,  the  Dean  began  the 
following  suffrages,  the  choir  resijonding:  — 

Dean — “ O Lord,  save  Thy  servant, 
Archibald  Campbell,  Bishop  of  this  dio- 
cese.” 

Answer — “And  send  him  help  from 
Thy  holy  place.” 

Dean — “ O Lord,  hear  my  prayer.” 

Ansioer — “ And  let  our  cry  come  unto 
Thee.” 

Dean — “ The  Lord  be  with  thee.” 

Answer — “ And  with  thy  spirit.” 

Dean — “Let  us  pray.  O Lord,  Almighty 
God,  we  beseech  Thee  to  grant  to  Thy  ser- 
vant, Archibald  Campbell,  Bishop  of  this 
diocese,  that  by  preaching  and  doing 
those  things  which  be  godly,  he  may  both 
instruct  the  minds  of  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple of  this  church  and  diocese  with  true 
faith  and  example  of  good  life  and  good 
worlcs,  and  finally  receive  of  the  most 
Merciful  Pastor  the  rewards  of  eternal 
life,  who  liveth  with  Thee  and  Thy  Holy 
Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen.” 

The  Dean  then  led  the  Bishop  to  his 
throne;  and  having  (!aused  him  to  sit  down, 
he  inducted  and  installed  him  thus  : — 

“ I,  Heimy  Hart  Mihnan,  Doctor  in  Di- 
vinity, Dean  of  this  Cathedral  Church,  do, 
by  the  authority  to  me  committed,  induct, 
install,  and  enthrone  you,  the  Bight  Re- 
verend Father  in  God,  Archibald  Campbell, 
by  divine  permission  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, into  the  bishopric  and  episcopal  dig- 
nity of  London.  The  Lord  preserve  thy 
going  out  and  thy  coming  in  from  this  time 
forth  for  evermore ; and  mayest  thou  re- 
main in  justice  and  sanctity,  and  adorn 
the  place  to  you  delegated  by  God.  God 
is  powerful,  and  may  he  increase  your 
grace  !” 

The  Bishop  was  conducted  to  the  epis- 
copal stall  by  the  Dean.  A full  choral 
service,  and  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  were 
performed;  and  the  new  Bishop  brought 
the  whole  to  a close  by  pronouncing  the 
benediction. 

Dec.  6. 

Caffreland  is  said  to  be  much  altered  for 


the  better  within  the  last  ten  years.  A 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
a large  proj^ortion  of  the  trade  carried  on 
with  them  is  ibr  money,  instead  of  useless 
trinkets.  With  money  you  can  now  buy 
of  the  Caftre  anything  he  has  for  sale ; and 
this  extends  far  into  the  interior.  This  is 
a vast  step  towards  civilization ; to  which 
I may  add,  that  very  few  Caffres  are  seen 
with  a skin  kaross.  All,  with  very  tritiing 
exceptions,  wear  warm  woollen  blankets, 
of  the  quality  of  which  they  are  excellent 
judges — preferring  to  pay  15s.  or  20s.  for 
a good  article,  rather  than  half  that  price 
for  a bad  one.  There  are  many  other 
changes  of  equal  significance  and  import- 
ance silently  going  on  among  them  ; rnost 
of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  seeds  of 
civilization  which  were  scattered  amongst 
them  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  and  which  we  may  hope 
will  produce  in  due  time,  under  the  skilful 
and  fostering  care  of  our  present  Governor, 
abundant  fruit. 

The  Daghladet,  a Danish  newspaper, 
published  at  Copenhagen,  in  speaking  of 
the  prize  of  ten  thousand  francs  offered  by 
the  Dulce  de  Luynes,  “ for  the  Best  Method 
of  Multiplying  Photographic  Pictures  by 
Impressions,”  says, — “ Since  the  compe- 
tition is  open  indiscriminately  to  all  na- 
tions, Herr  Grunth,  the  designer  attached 
to  the  brigade  of  Danish  artillery,  will  most 
liiiely  enter  the  lists,  and  probably  carry  off 
the  prize.”  It  seems  the  Kriegsassessor 
Grunth  has  occupied  himself  for  sevei*al 
years  with  the  art  of  drawing  on  paper 
with  autographic  ink,  and  then  trans- 
ferring the  design  to  stone,  from  which 
thousands  of  impressions  can  be  taken. 
He  hasbronght  this  art  to  such  perfection, 
that  without  the  aid  of  any  lithographer, 
he  can  produce  impressions  rivalling  the 
best  lithographs  in  the  clearness  and  sharp- 
ness of  their  lines  and  contour.  Herr 
Grunth  has  succeeded  in  applying  his  au- 
tographic method  to  photography,  so  that 
he  can,  by  a perfectly  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive process,  reproduce  and  multiply  ad 
libitum  the  original  photographic  picture. 
The  photographic  paper  is  prepared  in  a 
peculiar  way,  the  secret  of  which  the  au- 
thor preserves  to  himselP.  He  has  given 
the  name  of  “ Chalk ography”  to  his  new 
method. 

Dec.  7, 

Ireland. — Dr. Cullen’s  annual  Christmas 
pastoral — twenty-eight  pages  of  close  print 
— was  read  in  ail  the  Romanist  chapels  of 
Dublin,  It  treats  almost  entirely  of  the 
education  question,  as  affecting  the  Irish 
Catholics.  As  may  be  srrpposed.  Dr.  Cullen 
condemns  the  Queen’s  colleges,  and  re- 
peats the  fact  that  they  have  been  declared 
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by  the  Pope  “dangerous  to  faith  and 
morals  a declaration  solemnly  published 
by  the  Synod  of  Tliurles.  Next,  he  speaks 
of  the  national  system  in  terms  of  qua- 
lified approval,  because  in  practice  the 
schools  are  unmixed  to  a very  great  extent; 
but  he  objects  to  the  books  compiled  by 
the  society.  At  the  close,  he  puts  for- 
ward the  claims  of  his  party  : — 

“ From  mixed  education  we  can  expect 
nothing  but  evil : we  should  not  acquiesce 
in  it  or  encourage  it.  It  is  highly  dan- 
gerous to  give  over  the  instruction  of  Ca- 
tholic children  to  a Protestant  government; 
we  are  bound  to  oppose  encroachments 
on  this  head.  While  giving  a thorough 
Catholic  education  to  Catholic  children,  we 
have  a right  to  insist  on  participating  in 
every  public  grant,  without  consenting  to 
any  clog  on  the  freedom  of  education. 
The  influence  of  the  great  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  should  be  exercised  in  as- 
serting their  rights ; and  even  our  electors 
should  use  their  votes  to  return  men  to 
Parliament  determined  and  able  to  sup- 
port unmixed  education  for  Catholic  chil- 
dren, and  freedom  of  education  from  State 
control  for  all.  Our  Catholic  brethren  in 
England  have  obtained  a separate  grant 
for  their  schools  from  the  public  funds, 
under  Catholic  management.  They  have 
Catholic  inspectors.  Catholic  books,  and 
Catholic  training-schools.  We  rejoice  in 
their  success;  but  ought  we,  whose  num- 
bers and  influence  are  so  much  greater,  to 
be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the 
measure  of  justice  they  have  obtained  ?” 
Dec,  8. 

Australia.  — Intelligence  from  Mel- 
bourne to  the  11th  September  has  been 
received  this  week.  The  elections  were 
proceeding  when  the  ship  which  brought 
the  mail  left  the  colony.  Three  provinces 
had  chosen  their  representatives  for  the 
Upper  House.  Tht  y were,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  men  of  humble  origin,  but 
of  liberal  opinions  and  respectable  cha- 
racter. But  of  fifteen  chosen,  twelve  had 
pledged  themselves  to  resign  in  case  of  a 
flagrant  difference  with  their  constituents. 
The  journals  pride  theinselves  on  the  quiet 
character  of  the  contests — “ thanks  to  the 
ballot.” 

Labour  was  in  so  great  demand,  that  the 
mechanics  had  cain-ied  a point  they  had  at 
heart — eight  hours’  labour  for  ten  hours’ 
wages ; that  is,  the  men  have  succeeded  in 
striking  two  hours  off  the  working  day, 
W'ages  remaining  the  same.  Wages  are 
now,  regard  beii.g  had  to  the  cheaptiess  of 
clothing,  shelter,  and  provisions,  higher 
than  ever. 

“The  subject  of  earnings,”  writes  the 
Times’  correspondent,  “ leads  me  to  in- 
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troduce  to  your  notice  a class  of  labourers 
for  public  con\'enience  whose  operations 
are  not  usually  found  in  other  colonies. 
We  have  three  daily  new’spapers  here — the 
‘ Argus,’  the  ‘ leading  journal,’  vvith  a mag- 
nificent plant  and  a large  circulation  ; and 
the  ‘ Herald’  and  ‘ Age,’  which  are  carried 
on  in  a more  moderate  fashion.  Formerly, 
their  whole  sale  was  to  subscribers  whose 
names  were  recorded  at  the  office.  Since 
the  great  influx  of  population  in  1853, 
1854,  and  1855,  everything  here  has  been 
very  considerably  Anglicized,  and  the  news- 
papers sell  a large  portion  of  the  circula- 
tion wholesale  over  the  counter.  The 
wdiolesale  buyers  are  of  two  classes — shop- 
keepers and  street-venders.  The  latter  are  ' 
boys,  and  are  very  numerous  in  the  city 
and  suburbs.  They  earn  a good  deal  of 
money,  and  have  their  regular  walks.  Their 
harvest  is  on  the  arrival  of  an  English 
mail,  when  all  the  papers  issue  an  extra.  I 
have  been  told  by  some  of  these  boys  that  i 
they  can  earn  from  £1  to  £2  per  week,  A 
very  good  week  will  yield  £3  ; while  very 
little  boys,  with  only  capital  enough  to 
run  to  the  office  and  buy  three  or  four  I 
papers,  seU,  and  with  the  proceeds  rush 
for  a few  copies  more,  thus  earn  10s.  to 
15s.  per  week.”  | 

Dec.  9. 

China. — A letter  from  Canton  relates  an 
incident  that  may  give  rise  to  unpleasant 
consequences.  It  appears  that  on  the  11th 
October,  the  crew  of  a junk  bearing  the 
imperial  flag  boarded  a trading  vessel  bear- 
ing the  British  flag  and  registered  at  Hong- 
kong, took  four  Chinese  from  her  crew,  j 
and  beheaded  them  at  Canton.  Two  days  , 
were  given  by  the  British  authorities  for 
explanation  and  apology ; neither  was  forth-  I 
coming,  and  the  armed  boats  of  a British  ! 
man-of-war  captured  the  junk.  A strong  | 
naval  force  mustered  at  Whampoa,  and  1 
some  of  the  steamers  went  up  the  river  | 
as  far  as  the  depth  of  the  water  would  j 
permit. 

Longfelloio’s  Poems.  — An  American  j 
editor  thus  paraphrases  “Hiawatha;” — | 

“ Should  you  ask  us  why  this  dunnmg  ? \ 

Why  these  sad  complaints  and  murmurs. 
Murmurs  loud  aliout  delinquents 
Who  have  read  the  paper  weekly, — 

Read  what  they  have  never  paid  for. 

Read  with  pleasure  and  with  profit, 

Read  of  Church  affairs  and  prospects, 

Read  of  news  both  home  and  foreign. 

Read  the  essays  and  the  poems— 

Full  of  wisdom  and  mstruction ; 

Read  the  table  of  the  markets, 

Carefully  corrected  weekly. 

Should  you  ask  us  why  this  dunnmg  ? 

We  should  answer,  we  should  tell  you, 

From  the  printer,  from  the  mailer, 

From  the  kind  old  paper -maker. 

From  the  landlord,  from  the  carrier, 

From  the  man  who  taxes  letters 
With  a stamp  from  Uncle  Samuel — 
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I Uncle  Sam,  the  rowdies  call  him  ; 

1 From  them  all  there  comes  a message, — 

Message  kind,  hut  tirmly  spoken, 

‘ Please  to  pay  us  what  you  owe  us.’ 

; Sad  it  is  to  hear  such  message 
When  our  funds  are  all  exhausted  ; 

When  the  last  bank-note  has  left  us. 

When  the  gold  coin  all  has  vanish’d, — 

Gone  to  pay  the  paper-maker, 

Gone  to  pay  the  toiling  printer, 
i Gone  to  pay  the  landlord  tribute, 

) Gone  to  pay  the  sable  carrier, 

I Gone  to  pay  the  faithful  mailer. 

Gone  to  pay  old  Uncle  Samuel, — 

! Uncle  Sam,  the  rowdies  call  him, — 
j Gone  to  pay  the  Western  paper 
, Three-and-twenty  hundred  dollars  ! 

Sad  it  is  to  tvirn  our  ledger. 

Turn  the  leaves  of  this  old  ledger. 

Turn  and  see  what  sums  are  due  us, — 

Due  for  volumes  long  since  ended. 

Due  for  years  of  pleasant  reading, 

Due  for  years  of  toilsome  labour. 

Due  despite  our  patient  waiting. 

Due  despite  our  constant  dunning, 

Due  in  sums  from  two  to  twenty ; 

Would  you  lift  a burden  from  us  ? 

Would  you  drive  a speetre  from  you? 

Would  you  taste  a pleasant  slumber  ? 

Would  you  have  a quiet  conscience  1 
' Would  you  read  a paper  paid  for  ? 

Send  us  money — send  us  money. 

Send  us  monej^ — send  us  money ; 

Send  xhe  money  that  you  owe  ns !” 

Dec.  10. 

India. — The  Indian  mail  contains  copies 
of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Persia, 
proclaimed  at  Calcutta  on  the  1st  and  at 
Bombay  on  the  lOth  of  November. 

Tlie  declaration  sets  forth  “ the  reasons 
that  have  rendered  this  measure  necessary.” 
In  January,  1853,  Colonel  Slieil,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Minister  at  Teheran,  concluded  cer- 
tain articles  of  agreement  with  the  Suder 
Azim  or  Prime  Minister  of  the  Persian 
government, 

“ By  those  articles,  the  Persian  govern- 
: ment  engaged  not  to  send  troops  to  Herat 
j on  any  account,  unless  foreign  troops — 
that  is,  troops  from  the  direction  of  Cahul 
or  Candahar,  or  other  foreign  country — 

' should  invade  Herat.  In  the  event  of 
I troops  being  sent,  the  Persian  government 
j engaged  that  the  said  troops  should  not 
enter  the  city  of  Herat ; and  that,  on  the 
I return  of  the  foreign  troops  towards  their 
' own  territory,  the  Persian  troops  should 
he  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Herat  to  Persian  soil. 

“ The  Persian  government  also  engaged 
to  abstain  from  all  interference  whatsoever 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Herat,  whether 
‘ in  taking  possession,  or  occupying,  or  as- 
suming the  sovereignty,  or  governing,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  interference  existed  be- 
] tween  the  two  parties  during  the  lifetime 
' of  the  late  Yar  Mahomed.’ 

I “And  lastly,  the  Persian  government 
I engaged  to  relinquish  all  pretension  to  and 
; demand  for  the  coinage,  or  the  reading  of 
the  Khootbeh,  or  any  other  acknowledg- 
; ment  of  allegiance  or  subjection  on  the 
Gent.  Mag-.  Vol.  CCII. 
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port  of  the  people  of  Herat  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Persia. 

“It  was  at  the  same  time  stipulated, 
that  so  long  as  there  should  be  no  inter- 
ference of  any  sort  whatever  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government  in  the  affairs  of 
Herat,  the  engagements  coniraeted  by  the 
Persian  government,  as  aforesaid,  should 
remain  in  full  force  and  eftect.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  agreed,  in  the  name  of 
the  British  government,  that  ‘if  any  fo- 
reign power, such  as  the  Affghans  or  others,’ 
should  wish  to  interfere  with  or  take  pos- 
session of  Herat,  the  British  government, 
on  the  requisition  of  the  Persian  ministers, 
would  not  object  to  restrain  such  foreign 
power  by  friendly  advice,  ‘ so  that  Herat 
might  remain  in  its  own  state  of  indepen- 
dence.’ ” 

Great  Britain  has  faithfully  fulfilled  its 
obligations ; but  the  Persian  government 
has  broken  the  articles,  by  sending  an  ex- 
pedition to  Herat.  The  Persian  govern- 
ment alleged  in  excuse  for  this  proceeding, 
that  Dost  Mohamed,  instigated  by  his 
“ neighbours,”  seized  Candahar,  and  that 
he  designed  to  seize  Herat.  But  the  asser- 
tion that  he  was  instigated  by  his  neigh- 
bours to  occupy  Candahar  and  advance 
upon  Herat,  is,  “ if  by  those  ‘ neighbours’ 
the  British  government  is  indicated,  wholly 
untrue nor  are  there  any  indications 
that  Dost  Mohamed  intended  to  advance 
upon  Herat.  The  Persian  government, 
having  laid  siege  to  Herat,  and  called 
it  Persian  soil,  and  having  determined  to 
persist  “in  an  aggression  as  unprovoked 
as  it  is  contrary  to  good  faith,”  that  con- 
duct has  been  pronounced  “ by  her  Ma- 
jesty’s government  to  constitute  an  act  of 
open  hostility  to  Great  Britain.”  Persia 
has  refused,  as  a preliminary  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  differences,  to  withch’aw  her  troops; 
and  the  British  government  has  felt  bound 
to  convince  Persia  that  her  solemn  engage- 
ments cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 
To  this  end,  a force  has  been  sent  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  its  “ further  operations 
will  be  guided  by  such  instructions  as  the 
progress  of  events  and  the  policy  of  the 
Britisli  government  may  demand.” 

Another  proclamation  gives  Persian  ships 
immunity  from  seizure  until  the  oOlh  No- 
vember, and  promises  protection  to  Persian 
subjects  resident  in  India. 

Dec.  11. 

The  Slieefshanlcs  Gallery. — Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks, the  famous  collector,  of  Rutland- 
gate,  has  at  length  carried  into  effect  his 
long-meditated  project  of  bestowing  upon 
the  nation  his  magnificent  collection  of 
paintings  of  the  modern  English  school. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that — 

“ Disapproving  of  irresponsible  managemen; 
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by  bands  like  tbe  trustees  of  tbe  Britisb  Museum 
and  tbe  l^atioual  Gallery,  be  bus  made  it  a con- 
dition tbat  tbe  resnonsibiiiTy  for  bis  eoHeciiou 
must  rest  witb  an  indiTidaal  Minister — tbe  minis- 
ter for  Education.” 

It  is  also  mentioned  that  he  has  stipu- 
lated that  the  collection  shonld  remain  at 
Kensington.  TTe  cannot  help  remarking 
at  the  outset  upon  the  peculiar  and  unac- 
countahle  statements  that  appear  in  the 
above  paragraph.  Who  ever  yet  knew 
that  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
or  the  Xational  Gallery  are  irresponsible  ? 
Or  if  it  be  c*onceded  tbat  on  most  occa- 
sions, and  practically  speaking,  the  Museum 
trustees  do  as  they  please  with  the  trea- 
sures committed  to  their  care,  is  it  not 
notorious  tbat  the  Government  have  had 
to  fight  a battle  already,  and  probably  will 
for  many  a year  to  come,  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Xational  Gallery  ? If  the  di- 
rector be  irresponsible,  there  is  scarcely  an 
official  in  England  who  is  more  frequently 
arraigned,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House. 
Tlien,  again,  as  to  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion— is  Mr.  Sheepshanks  made  to  say  that 
the  future  Minister  of  Education  is  to  have 
the  pictures  when  that  officer  of  state  is 
created,  if  ever  he  should  be  ? Then  what 
is  to  become  of  th^m  in  the  meantime? 
Is  the  President  of  the  Council  to  hold 
them  in  trust  for  the  nation  ? These  state- 
ments certainly  need  further  explanation. 
We  are  informed,  however,  that  the  desire 
or  the  icish  on  tbe  part  of  the  donor,  that 
the  pictures  should  remain  at  Kensinarton, 
does  not  amount  to  a stipulation. — L iterary 
Gazette. 

Dec.  12. 

Arrival  of  the  Arctic  Discovery  Ship 
^‘De-solute.” — One  rehc  of  the  many  expedi- 
tions which  have  l>een  deg)atched  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  anc^ffiis  companions, 
has  at  length  reached  our  shores  in  the 
shape  of  the  stout  old  “ Eesolute.”  This 
afternoon,  at  half-past  two,  in  the  midst 
of  a violent  storm  of  rain,  lightning, 
and  thunder,  she  was  anchored  at  Spit- 
head.  The  story  of  the  abandonment  of 
this  ship  and  of  so  many  others  in  the 
Arctic  ice,  is  too  fresh  in  the  public  recol- 
lection to  need  repetition  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  she  got  atlrift  from  the  frozen 
regions  in  which  she  had  been  abandoned, 
that  she  drifted  about  a thousand  miles, 
that  she  was  then  seen  and  boarded  by  the 
office:  s and  crew  of  the  American  whaling- 
ship  “George  Henry,”  and  by  them  con- 
veyed into  a United  States"  port.  On  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  a veix’  graceful  act 
followed.  It  was  resolved  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  to  appro- 
priate a sum  of  40,000  dollars  to  tbe  pur- 
chase of  the  “ Resolute,”  with  all  the  arma- 


ment, equipment,  and  property  on  Ixjard. 
This  done,  the  ship  was  to  be  moved  into 
one  of  the  navy-yards  of  the  United  States, 
there  to  be  felly  repaired  and  equipped, 
and  then  to  be  despatched  to  England  as 
an  oflering  cf  goodwill  and  fidendship  from 
the  United  States  to  Gre.;t  Britain.  AH  has 
been  done  as  res  lived.  On  the  13th  of  Xo- 
vember  the  “'Resolute”  commenced  her 
homeward  voyage,  and  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember she  reached  Spithead.  She  arnved 
under  American  colours,  but  as  soon  as  she 
let  go  her  anchors  the  Dnglish  was  run  up 
alongside  of  the  American  ensign.  Every 
care  has  been  taken  that  ingenuity  could 
devise  to  replace  everything  on  board  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  the  ship  was 
aband  ned  by  the  Arctic  adventurers.  The 
“Resolute,”  indeed,  is,  in  ail  probability, 
as  sound  and  seaworthy  in  every  respect  as 
when  she  sailed  away  from  the  Brirish 
shores  upon  her  last  Polar  adventure.  On 
the  following  Tuesday  her  ilajesty,  with 
Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess 
Royal,  and  Princess  Alice,  went  on  board 
the  ship  “ Resolute,”  lately  presented  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
her  Majesty’s  navy.  The  Queen  was  re- 
ceived on  board  in  Cowes’  harbour,  where 
the  “Resolute”  was  moored,  by  Captain 
Hartstein,  of  the  United  States  navy,  and 
the  officers  of  the  ship.  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
George  Seymour,  commander-in-chief  at 
PortsmoutlL  was  also  on  board  in  attend- 
ance on  her  ajesty-  The  “ Resolute,” 
dressed  in  her  colours,  was  lashed  alongside 
of  the  royal  emloarkation-place  at  Trinity 
Wharf,  'ihe  English  and  American  fiags 
were  flying  at  the  peak,  and  as  soon  as  the 
queen  set  her  foot  on  the  deck,  the  royal 
standard  was  hoisted  at  the  main.  The 
“Retribution”  fired  a salute,  the  boats’ 
crews  “'  hossed”  their  oars,  and  the  ship’s 
company,  standing  on  the  rail,  received  her 
Majesty  with  three  rounds  of  cheers.  Cap- 
tain Hartstein  received  the  royal  party  at 
the  gangway,  and  the  officers,  in  full  uni- 
form, were  grouped  on  either  side.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  also  present : — ■ 
Mr.  Ch-iskey,  Consul  for  tbe  United  States; 
Chevalier  Vincent  Papp-alardo,  Vice-Con- 
sul ; Mr.  Harling,  Vice-Consul  for  the 
United  Stages  at  Cowes;  Captain Higging, 
commander  of  the  United  States  mail-sbip 
“ H'-rmann and  Mr.  Cornelius  Grinnell, 
son  of  ISIr.  Henry  GrinnelL  of  Xew  York, 
the  projector  of  the  Americ-an  Arctic  ex- 
pedition. All  were  presented  to  the  Queen 
by  Captam  Hartstein,  who  then  addressed 
her  Majesty  in  the  following  words : — 

“ Allow  me  to  welcome  tout  Majesty  on  board 
tbe  " Resolute.’  and,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  my 
c-ountrymen,  and  of  tbe  President  of  tbe  United 
States,' to  restore  her  to  you,  not  only  as  an  evi- 
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dencc  of  a friendly  feeling  to  your  sovereignty, 
but  as  a token  of  love,  admiration,  and  respect  to 
your  Majesty  personally.” 

The  Queen  seemed  touched  hy  the  manly 
simplicity  of  this  frank  and  sailor-like  ad- 
dress, and  refilled,  with  a gracious  smile, 

“ I thank  you.  Sir.”  d'he  royal  party  then 
went  over  the  ship,  and  examined  her  with 
manifest  interest.  Captain  Hartstein 
traced  her  course  on  a map,  and  Indicated 
the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
American  Arctic  expeditions.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  Prince  Albert  ob- 
served that  Lady  Franldin  w'as  very  anx- 
ious for  another  expedition ; to  which  Cap- 
tain Hartstein  replied  that  he  was  not  sur- 
prised that  she  should  be  so,  for  he  thought 
it  very  possible  that  Franklin,  or  some  of 
his  comrades,  might  still  be  alive  among 
the  Esquimaux.  Captain  Flartstein  was 
invited  by  the  Queen  to  dine  and  to  spend 
the  night  at  Osborne,  and  all  the  officers 
were  invited  to  visit  Ihe  grounds  at  Os- 
borne— a privilege  of  wdiicli  they  availed 
themselves  at  three  o’clock. 

Dec.  13. 

Dr.  Livingstone  arrived  in  London  early 
on  Saturday,  to  meet  Sir  Eoderick  Murchi- 
son and  other  savans,  in  order  to  x^repare 
corrected  maps  of  Southern  Africa  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society 
on  Monday  evening.  It  is  singular,  the 
Doctor  has  found  the  old  maps  of  Africa 
more  accurate  than  the  modern  ones.  He 
has  found  a large  portion  of  that  space 
which  is  represented  by  a blank  in  South 
African  maps  to  consist  of  fertile  countries, 
inhabited  by  poxtulous  tribes,  and  inter- 
sected by  large  rivers.  It  is  most  import- 
ant to  observe,  that  the  further  he  tra- 
velled into  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  more 
civilized  and  numerous  he  found  the  inha- 
bitants. They  w^ere  less  ferocious  and  sus- 
picious, had  better  and  more  settled  forms 
of  government,  and  more  wants  than  the 
tribes  which  lived  nearer  the  sea-coasts. 
He  met  with  tribes  in  the  interior  who 
practised  inoculation,  and  knew  the  medi- 
cal virtues  of  quinine,  although  they  did 
not  administer  it  in  the  concentrated  form 
as  prepared  in  Europe;  and  moreover,  they 
had  a tradition  of  Noah’s  deluge.  They 
traded  in  ivory  and  gold,  which  were  sold 
by  one  tribe  to  another,  until  those  arti- 
cles reached  Europeans  on  the  sea- coast. 
The  chief  documents  which  Dr.  Living- 
stone had  prepared  relative  to  his  travels 
and  discoveries,  he  unfortunately  lost  while 
crossing  an  African  river — in  which  also  he 
nearly  lost  his  life;  but  he  has  stores  of 
memoranda  of  the  utmost  interest  as  to 
the  ethnology,  natural  history,  philology, 
geography,  and  geology  of  the  African 
continent. 


On  Monday  evening  the  Doctor  visited 
the  Eoyal  Geograx:)hical  Society  at  the 
Society’s  rooms,  where  he  met  with  the 
Portuguese  Minister,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Mr.  H.  Labouchere,  Professor  Owen, 
Dr.  Eae,  the  American  Arctic  voyager,  and 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  So- 
ciety. Sir  Eoderick  Murchison  took  the 
chair,  and  presented  Dr.  Livingstone  with 
a gold  medal,  as  a testimonial  from  the 
Society  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  geographical  knowledge.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  the  Doctor  gave  the  follow- 
ing interesting  x^articulars  of  the  regions 
he  had  visited.  South  of  the  20th  degree 
of  south  latitude,  the  country  was  arid  and 
contained  very  few  rivers,  but  to  the  north 
of  that  line  the  country  was  well  watered, 
and  very  unlike  what  the  centre  of  Africa 
was  popularly  rex)resented  to  be.  The 
country  wdiich  he  had  traversed,  indeed, 
was  covered  with  a netw'ork  of  waters, 
many  of  which  w^ere  large  and  deep),  and 
never  dried  up.  The  natives  belonged  to 
the  true  negro  family,  having  a good  deal 
of  very  woolly  hair,  and  being  darker  than 
the  Bechuanas.  They  held  their  women 
in  high  estimation,  and  many  of  them  be- 
came chiefs.  If  a man  were  asked  to  go 
anywhere,  or  to  agree  to  any  arrangement, 
he  said,  “ I must  go  home  and  ask  my 
wife.”  If  she  said  “No,”  there  wuis  no 
pDOssibility  of  getting  him  to  move.  Women 
sat  in  their  councils,  and  while  a Bechuana 
swore  by  his  father,  these  negroes  swore 
by  their  mother.  Dr.  Livingstone  related 
several  amusing  instances  to  shew  the  high 
estimation  in  wdiich  these  tribes  held  their 
women.  He  believed  they  deserved  it,  and 
he  and  his  men  had  always  been  kindly 
treated  by  the  “fair”  sex.  The  country 
in  most  parts  abounded  with  elephants, 
buffaloes,  zebras,  giraffes,  and  other  game, 
and  he  had  shot  three  new  antelopes  not 
yet  known  in  England.  He  had  found  it 
unnecessary  to  burden  himself  with  pro- 
visions in  travelhng,  for  the  animals  did 
not  seem  to  know  a gun,  and  w^ould  stand 
within  bow-shot  of  his  weapon.  In  the 
interior  the  people  were  very  kind  to  him, 
but  he  could  not  say  they  improved  as 
be  approached  the  confines  of  civilization. 
The  English  name  had  penetrated  a long 
way  into  the  interior,  and  the  English 
were  known  as  “the  tribe  that  likes  the 
black  man.”  Domestic  slavery  existed, 
but  the  exportation  of  slaves  was  very 
effectually  repressed.  Ngami  was  not  a 
deep  lake,  but  was  what  was  left  of  a 
large  lake,  which  existed  before  the  fis- 
sure was  made  near  the  Lakai  Falls,  which 
allowed  a free  course  to  the  Zambesi.  The 
new  articles  of  commerce  he  had  found  in 
the  course  of  his  travels,  were  chiefly 
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fibrous  substances,  some  of  them  exces- 
sively strong,  and  one  resembling  fiax, 
ubicb  u'ere  found  in  large  quantities  on 
tbe  north  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  The 
sugar-cane  also  grew  abundantl}',  though 
the  natives  had  no  idea  of  the  use  of  sugar ; 
and  indigo  grew  wild  all  over  the  country. 
There  were  acres  of  it  near  the  village  of 
Tete ; it  was,  in  fact,  quite  a weed.  Wax 
and  honey,  quinine  and  senna,  were  also 
among  the  natural  products  of  the  country. 
Then  there  were  difterent  metals,  including 
very  fine  iron  ore,  and  malachite,  from 
which  copper  was  extracted.  There  were 
also  coal-fields,  in  working  which  gold  was 
occasionally  found.  The  people,  indeed, 
had  been  washing  for  gold  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  were  doing  so  still.  Xear 
to  Tete,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eleven 
seams  of  coal,  one  of  which  was  fifty-seven 
inches  thick.  The  country  was  so  fertile, 
that  in  the  gardens  cultivated  by  the  na- 
tives, a constant  process  of  sowing  and 
reaping  went  on  all  the  year  rounJ.  It 
likewise  grew  immense  quantities  of  gram. 

On  Tuesday,  the  London  Missionary 
Society  gave  a public  reception,  at  the 
Freemasons’ -hall,  to  Dr.  Livingstone  on 
his  return  from  South  Afidca.  The  hall 
was  crowded.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  and  upon  the 
platform  were  Sir  R.  ]\iurehison.  Sir  H. 
Eawdinson,  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.P., 
Mr.  T.  Chambers,  M.P.,  Sir  Cu.lling  Eard- 
^ ley,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Goodhart ; Dr. 
Vaughan,  President  of  the  Lancashu’e  In- 
dependent College ; Dr.  Binney,  Dr.  Bur- 
net, and  other  eminent  members  of  Xon- 
conformist  persuasions.  The  persevering 
explorer  was  received  with  much  enthu- 
siasm, and  again  related  in  simple  style 
his  interesting  narrative  of  exploits  in 
Africa.  In  the  evening  there  was  a din- 
ner, at  which  Alderman  Cballis  presided; 
and  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  M.P.,  Alderman 
VCire,  and  the  chief  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist, Wesleyan,  and  Presbyterian  Mission- 
ary Societies,  were  present  to  do  honour 
to  the  guest. 

Dec.  14. 

A Neiv  Calculating  Machine.  — The 
French  Moniteur  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  of  a new^  calculating  machine, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  pas- 
sages : — M.  Thomas,  of  Colmar,  has  lately 
made  the  finishing  improvements  in  the 
calculating  machine,  called  the  arithmome- 
ter, at  which  he  has  been  w'orking  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years.  Pascal  and  Leib- 
nitz, in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Di- 
derot at  a later  period,  endeavoured  to 
construct  a machine  which  might  serve  as 
a substitute  for  human  intelligence  in  the 
combination  of  figures;  but  their  efforts 
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failed.  IM.  Tliomas’s  arithmometer  may  be 
used  without  the  least  trouble  or  possibihty 
of  error,  not  only  for  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  but  also  for 
much  more  complex  operations,  such  as  the 
extraction  of  the  square  root,  involution, 
the  resolution  of  triangles,  &c.  A multi- 
plication of  eight  figures  by  eight  others 
is  made  in  eighteen  seconds ; a division  of 
sixteen  figures  by  eight  figm-es,  in  twenty- 
four  seconds ; and  in  one  minute  and  a 
quarter  one  can  extract  the  square  root  of 
sixteen  figures,  and  also  prove  the  accuracy 
of  the  calculation.  The  arithmometer 
adapts  itself  to  every  sort  of  combination. 
As  an  instance  of  the  wonderful  extent  of 
its  powers,  we  may  state  that  it  can  furnish 
in  a few  seconds  products  amounting  to 
999,999,999,999,999, 999,999,999,999, 999, 
— a marvellous  number,  comparable  to  the 
infinite  multitude  of  stars  w’hich  stud  the 
firmament,  or  the  particles  of  dust  which 
float  in  the  atmosphere.  The  working  of 
this  instrument  is,  how-ever,  most  simple. 
To  raise  or  loAver  a nut-screw,  to  turn  a 
wunch  a few*  times,  and,  by  means  of  a but- 
ton, to  slide  off  a metal  plate  from  left  to 
right,  or  from  right  to  left,  is  the  whole 
secret.  Instead  of  simply  reproducing 
the  operations  of  man’s  intelligence,  the 
arithmometer  relieves  that  intelligence 
from  the  necessity  of  making  the  opera- 
tions. Instead  of  repeating  responses  dic- 
tated to  it,  this  instrument  instantaneously 
dictates  the  proper  answ’er  to  the  man  who 
asks  it  a question.  It  is  not  matter  pro- 
ducing material  effects,  but  matter  which 
thinks,  reflects,  reasons,  calculates,  and 
executes  all  the  most  difficult  and  com- 
plicated arithmetical  operations  with  a ra- 
pidity and  infallibility  wffiich  defies  all  the 
calculators  in  the  world.  The  arithmome- 
ter is,  moreover,  a simple  instrument,  of 
very  little  volume  and  easily  portable.  It 
is  already  used  in  many  great  financial  es- 
tablishments, where  considerable  economy 
is  realized  by  its  employment.  It  will  soon 
be  considered  as  indispensable,  and  be  as 
generally  used  as  a clock,  wffiich  was  for- 
merly only  to  be  seen  in  palaces,  and  is 
now  in  every  cottage.” 

Dec.  15. 

Execution. — Robert  Marley,  the  mur- 
derer of  Cope,  the  jeweller’s  shopman, 
suffered  for  his  crime  in  front  of  Newgate 
this  morning,  before  a vast  concourse  of 
spectators.  The  assassin’s  demeanour  since 
his  conviction  is  reported  to  have  been  very 
becoming  : he  admitted  his  guilt,  regretted 
his  crime,  and  without  ostentation  attend- 
ed to  the  ministrations  of  the  ordinary.  Till 
nearly  the  last,  however,  he  persisted  in  one 
falsehood — he  said  he  had  no  accomplices; 
but  eventually  he  confessed  that  the  fellows 
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who  stood  round  the  door  while  he  was 
heating  Cope  were  confederates  in  his  crime. 
He  said  that  that  particular  robbery  was 
not  premeditated ; that  he  acted  on  a sud- 
den impulse,  when  he  saw  an  opportunity 
to  rob and  that  he  intended  only  to  dis- 
able Cope,  not  to  kill  him.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  statement,  which  is  pro- 
bable, these  assertions  may  be  doubted. 
Marley  was  a powerful  and  handsome  man, 
of  great  resolution  and  firmness,  exhibited 
without  bravado.  He  met  his  fate  with- 
out the  slightest  symptom  of  fear;  went 
through  the  last  preparations  with  calm- 
ness, conversed  with  the  sheriffs,  and  mount- 
ed the  scaffold  with  a firm  step.  A new 
apparatus  of  leathern  straps  has  been  con- 
trived to  confine  the  limbs  of  persons  about 
to  be  hanged,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
the  revolting  scene  at  Bousfield’s  execu- 
tion; and  Marley’s  arms  and  legs  were 
thus  trammelled  : he  died  quickly,  with  no 
perceptible  struggles. 

Dec.  19. 

The  Westminster  Flay. 

The  third  performance  of  Andria 
having  taken  place  before  a crowded 
audience,  among  whom  were  the  Turkish 
Ambassador,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor,  Mr.  R.  Lowe,  M.  P., 
Mr.  Forster,  M.P.,  Dr,  H.  Phillimore,  Mr. 
Slade,  &c.,  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  publish 
the  prologue  and  the  epilogue,  with  abun- 
dant amiotations  belonging  to  the  for- 
mer : — 

Frologns  in  Andriam,  1856. 

Salvete  rursus  ! Profligatis  horridi 
Belli  procellis  alma  jam  Pacis  dies 
Ecduces  salutat.  Yerum  et  ipsa  victimas 
Pax  habet,  et  nostris  baud  alienos  sedibus 
Sant  quos  legemus.  i Ilium  qui  summus  modo 
Judex  vicino  prEEsidebat  in  Foro  : 

2 Scenee  patronum  nostrm  semper  alterum 
Juris  Civibs  inclytum  peritia, 

Quern  vacua  sedes  nunc  desiderat  sua, 

2 Alium  deinceps  annuis  Augesima 
Plus  vice  qui  semper  comitiis  mterfuit, 

Alumnus  oUm,  mox  et  bospes  fedium 
Sagax  Elector,  arbiter  justissimus, 

Sui  Professor  et  columen  collegii, 

Cunctus  deflendum  ftmus  quern  nuperrim^ 
Inopmum  a tends  ad  ccelestes  transtulit : 

^ Illamque  quee  (liceat  enim  mibi  bac  vice 
Non  immerentem  coUaudare  feminam). 

Hie  educati  sanguinis  sui  memor, 

Dono  rependit  pretium,  et  antiquam  sua 
Auxit  benign^  munificentia  Scbolam  : 

^ Et  cui,  Decano  nuper  bic  Ecclesiae, 

Scientia  ut  florebat,  praeclarissimo, 

Lucein  e tenebris  summa  reddidit  dies, 

Namque  in  beatas  nulla  nox  intrat  domos, 

Kerum  sic  ordo  vertitur  ; atque  ejus  loco, 


Bona’ omnia  faustaque  apprecati,  prassulem 

6 Ilodie  libenter  consalutamus  novum  ; 

Qui— sed  tacebo — quippe  baud  deceat,  si  meo 
Yirtutes  illas  elevem  pracconio  ! 

Nec,  quamvis  sit  Pax,  memoria  beroiimtamen, 
Quos  bella  nobis  abstulere,  intercidit ; 

7 Nequaquam — testis  vestra  liberalitas, 

Mox,  ut  speramus,  A^eteris  in  lucrum  Seboloe 
Bedundatura  ; non  enim  ullum  dignius 
Abrtute  functis  esse  monumentum  potest, 
Expressa  vIaus  quam  si  moribus  fingitur 
Imago,  ingenuis  et,  parentium  asmulae, 

Minorum  mentes  excoluntur  artibus. 

Aliud  porro  in  prtesenti  a'os  monitos  volo. 

® Annus  nunc  paene  A'olvitur  centesimus. 

Ex  quo  proavorum  principio  expulit  rudem 
Nostro  Tbeatro  scena  justa  licentiam, 
Terentioque  proprius  accessit  decor. 
iEvo  labantes  jam  semel  illo  tempore 
A'eteres  Atbenm  permutatae  sunt  novis^ ; 
Iterumque  eadem  nos  scilicet  necessitas 
Ur  get : quis  bominum  est,  quo  sit  digna  judice 
Aut  vobis  bmc  supellex  aut  Terentio  1 
Ergo  novam  parare  nonnullis  abbinc 
Consilium  nobis  men.sibus  fuit ; et  suam 
10  Operam  promisit  ille  vir,  nostree  domus 
Scbolaris  olim,  quo  non  alter  clarior 
Saxo  Atticarum  reddere  aecbuni  decus  : 

Nunc  intermissa  nrrsus  annum  in  proximum 
MoA'ere  incepta  cogitamus,  si  modo 
Vester  conatus  bos  adjuverit  favor ; 

Sed  tamen  utcunque,  bet ; atque  idoneum 
Exacta  in  morem  fore  speramus  omnia  : 
Hodieque  si  quid  cultiores  quam  antea 
Prodimus,  si  quid  forte  magis  Amstes  nitent, 
Dominae  referatis  illud  acceptum  iioveb  : — 

Dixi— nibil  vos  demoror  amplius,  quominus 
Plane  qualemcunque  scenam  contueamini. 


Fjnlogus  in  Andriam,  1856. 

[Enter  seA^eral  Negro  and.  Quadroon  slave- 
servants,  with  Pampbilus’  luggage,  baAung  just 
landed  from  a Cunard-liner.  Tbe  boxes  labelled 
in  large  print,  “isovo  eboraco — londinum 

“ PER  VAPOREAI — CUNARD  ET  SOC.  “ SOCIETAT  I 
NAVIGAT  : ATLANTICA3;”  “PER  MERRIMAC  — ■ 

TJLAM,”  Caesar,  tbe  bead  slave,  accosts  a police- 
man on  bis  beat :] 

f?. An,  quaeso,  in  platea  bac  habitat  Nostri  pater  ? 
Foliceman. — At  quis 

Iste  tuus  1 

[Cwsar,  surprised  at  bis  not  knoAving  “ Our 
Master,”] 

Noster  ?— Pampbilus ! 

[Policeman,  pointing] — Haec  domus  est. 

Caesar  noAV  advances,  and  descries  on  tbe  door 
tbe  usual  Homan  warning,  “ caa'e  canem,”— bis 
recollections  of  slave-hunting  in  the  Southern 
States  revive — he  exclaims, 

C. — Quam  timeo  has  pultare  fores,  ne  forte  la- 
cessat 

Nos,  veluti  pf'of a ff os,  trux  canis  atque  ferox  ! 
[He  knocks,  however,  at  the  door  timidly,  when 
out  comes  a vcri/  small  lap-dog.  Tbe  rest  of  tbe 
slaA^es  run  off  exclaiming,] — 

Quinfugimus?  [Ctesnr,  more  bold] — Precoreste 
Yiri ! canis  iste  Molossus 
Non  est,  nec  servos  dilacerare  parat ! 

[He  cautiously  advances,  and  addresses  the  dog.] 
C. — Pace  tua,  mi  parA*e  canis,  liceat  mibi  tecum 
Pauca  loqui— tuus  en  ! ipse  Magister  adest 
Pampbilus — has  cistas  nobis  inferre,  Snnonem  et 
Compellare  vu’um  des,  precor,  alme  canis ! 


1 Chief  .Justice  Sir  John  Jervis.  2 j.  Haggard,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

2 Rev.  R.  Hussey,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Eccles.  Hist.,  Oxford. 

Miss  Slade,  foundress  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  at  AA^estmmster. 

® The  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Buckland.  6 Dr.  Trench,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

7 The  Westminster  Ciimean  Memorial  Fund. 

8 The  first  Attic  scenes  were  given  by  Dr.  Markham,  then  head  master  (afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York),  in  1758. 

9 Tbe  present  scenes  were  new  in  1809.  >0  C.  R,  Cockerell,  Esq.,  R.A. 
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[ Pamphilus  now  enters,  in  travelling  costume, 
having  followed  his  slaves  from  the  steam-wharf.] 
[P.,  to  the  slaves]  -— 

Vos  isteec  intro  auferte— atmox  Caesar,  adesdum ; 

Paucis  extremum  te  sociosque  volo. 

Ctes«r. — Nempe  ut  curentur  recte  haec — ars  nos- 
tra libenter 

Efficiet  quicquid,  care  Magister,  erit. 

P. — Immo  aliud  : — 

[The  slaves  now  carry  off  the  luggage,  and  re- 
enter, standing'  together  in  a crowd. — P.  re- 
sumes,] 

Vestrhm  respondeat  unus  et  omnes  ; 

Ordine  quisque  suo— nomine  quisque  suo. 

[Caesar,  the  head  slave,  now  arranges  them. 
He  presents  a roll  of  names  to  Pamphilus,  who 
reads— each  answering  “ Adsum  :”] — 

1.  Julius  Caesar  Sardanapalus. 

2.  Sambo  Niagara  Know-Nothing. 

3.  Pompey  Down-East. 

4.  Hector  Agamemnon  Lily. 

5.  Hokey  Pokey  Snow -Ball. 

6.  Pipo. 

[The  roll-call  over,  Pamphilus  resumes,  in  a 
serious  tone,  but  evidently  with  deep  satisfaction:] 
P. — Laeta  dies  venit  : vos  hac  tellure  receptos 
Libera  Libertos  ipsa  salutat  Humus  ! 

Qui  nuper  Servi,  Servi  non  amplius  estis ; 

Servitio  turpi  Ams  nova  jura  leA'ant ! 

[The  slaves  give  vent  to  their  joy.  After  a 
discussion  among  themselves,  Caesar  comes  for- 
ward as  spokesman  to  thank  Pamphilus  :]— 

C.  — Pamphile,  sis  felix ! — generosa  Britannia 
A’iA’at ! 

Protegat  et  coelum  teque  tuosque  diu. 

[Then,  turning  to  his  fellow-slaves,] 

Conservi  quondam  ! Ch^es  jam  ! e pectore  vero 
Effundat  gratas  Africa  grata  preces  ! 

[The  slaves,  now  free  men,  retire  as  Pam- 
philus’ sei’Annts. — Simo  enters.] 

S. — Pamphile  mi  fili ! jam  totum  (quam  anxius  !) 
annum 

Te  reducem  expecto— at  spes  mihi  vana  fuit. 

P. — O dilecte  pater,  salve  ! tua  semper  imago 
Absens,  ut  preesens,  adfuit  ante  oculos  ! 

/S'.— Gaudeo ; at  unde  venis  post  mille  pericla 
viator  ? 

P. — Ilesperiam  peregri  visere  cura  fuit : 

Vix  Sol  complevit  duodenos  aureus  orbes. 

Ex  quo  .stabam  hospes  littore  in  Americo  ! 
/S'.— Mirilicum ! (P.)— En!  hodie  sine  remis  et 
sine  A'elis 

Curritur  usque  Indos,  curritur  usque  Polum  ! 
P.— Quid  narras?  monstri  ecce  noAmm  genus! 
S. — iEquora  quondam 

Tentabant  cautae  aTx  bene  nota  rates  : 

IIOBC,  ferrata  licet,  gestit  maturior  aetas 
Per  mare  jam  proprium  praecipitare  viam ! 
Spiritus  intus  agit  naves  ; rota  volvit  utrinque ; 

Aut  impellit  helix  turbine  continuo  : 

Vivere,  nec  molem  dicas  sine  mente  moveri ; 

Ipsa  Aqtia  subjectis  jam  dominatur  aquis  ! 

/S'. — Mira  quidem,  majora  fide !— sed  die  mihi, 
quaeso, 

Visendi  Americam  quae  tibi  causa  fuit  ? 

P. — Liberias: — hodie  ‘■‘■sint  omnia  libera’’  lex  est ; 

(Lex  bona,  si  jubeat  quod  sibi  poscit  honor)  ; 
Displicet  omne  vetus ; quamvis  antiqua  pro- 
bantur, 

Non  re,  sed  tantum  nomine  prisca  placent. 
Mens  fuit  idcirco  ut  leges  et  jura  notarem, 

Si  (pias  Libertas  A'indicat  ipsa  sibi ; 

Namciue  hie  per  vastum  rumor  percrebuit  orbem, 
“ Maxime  in  IlcspcriA  e.st  invenienda  Dca  !” 

/S. — Libertas  ! ah  ! quam  vana  sub  imagine  recti 
Eallimur.  (i".)  — Et  plus  nos  res  ratione 
movet : — 

Assertor  juris,  leges  testatus  et  aras, 

Anna  olim  cepit  conscius  Americus  : 

Libcrtatc  fnii  se  tandem  jactat— ineptus — 

“ Hie,”  inquit,  “fives  vincula  nulla  premunt! 


>'  Threatened  risings  of  the  slaves. 
•3  Cuba— Nicaragua— Mexico. 


“ Hie  stupet  in  tituhs  nemo— sequales  sumus 
omnes — 

“Lex  una  est  cunctis — Bex  sibi  quisque  placet !” 
Se  Natosqiie  suos  dum  vindieat  in  nova  jura, 
Fraternum  Servis  sanguinem  inesse  negat  ; 

S. — O grande  opprobrium  ! quam  magni  nominis 
umbra 

Libertas  isttec— dissimilisque  sui ! 

Quin  potius  poscens  civilia  jura  colonus 

Omne  quod  Humanum  est  sensit  id  esse  suum? 
P.  — Omne  quod  Humanum  est ! — quam  te  tua 
secula  fallunt ! 

Istud  principium  publica  res  vetuit : — 
Divitice— crescant  ut  opes — ut  maxuna  toto 
Cuique  sit  area  foro— hoc  tantum  erat  in  pre- 
cibus : 

Hoc  modo  si  fiat,  pereat  quodcunque  futurum  est ; 

Gratia,  amor  pereat ; justitia,  atque  pudor — 

“ Haec  etenim  vitae  posita  est  mihi  regula  prima,” 
(Ipse  sibi  ignoscens  Americanus  ait,) 

“ Sipossim,  recte  : si  non,  quocunque  modo  hem  : 

Hoc  prius  esse  puto,  ‘ Peoximus  esse  mihi  1’  ” 

/S'. — Auri  sacra  fames  ! quo  jam  mortalia  cogis 
Pectora?  (P.)— Qumn  vindex  sit  sitis  ista  sui, 
Accipe  nunc  : — quodcunque  maU  est  sub  pectore 
nostro 

Protmus  eliciunt  ista  venena  cito — 

“ Virtus  post  numnios”  quum  lex  sit  ubique  ne- 
cesse  est 

Omne  subire  nefas— omne  perire  bonum : 

Hinc  animi  periit  mehor  pars  Cura  Aliena,  et 
Quipatitur,  miseros  quum  dolor  angit,  Amor! — 
— Ssepius  ipse  oculis  horrens  spectacula  Audi, 
(Speetacula  humano  non  tolerando  viro), 

Quum  misera  e mediis  infantibus  acta  sub  hastam 
Semianimis  Mater-Serva  rogaret  opem, 
Incassum !— instat  enim  dominus,  sievoque  fla- 
geilo 

Mancipium  lacerat  sievior  ipse  suum ! 

Stant  circum  immoti  cives — “ Marpesia  cautes” — 
Angligeme  cives  ! queis  (pudor  !)  ista  placent — 
Mitior  at  tandem  Mors  est  miserata  jacentem  ; 

Dormut— Ulti’icis  libera  facta  manu  ! 

/S'. — O facinus  majus  lacrimis ! quin  fulmina  vi- 
brat 

Indignans  Nemesis,  talia  gesta  videns  ? 

At  Vindicia  manet ! — valent  mos  iste  sacratus, 
Sed  tamen  in  se,  quo  devoveatur,  habet  I — 

— Intestina  fremuntetiam  nunc  murmur  a Amlgi^i 
Nec  vincla  oppresses  jam  retin  ere  queunt : 
Sanguineos  crines  necnon  Discordia  tetra  12 
Concutit,  et  minitans  lustrat  ubique  vias  : 

Hie  Bellona  ferox,  Isesi  sub  imagine  jurists, 

Jus  ipsa  ignorans,  urget  in  arma  suos  : 

Adde  quod  incerta  atque  impar  sibi  Curia  jam- 
jam 

Hsesitat,  et  partes  scinditur  in  varias  : 

Publica  res  retro  finer e ac  sublapsa  referri 
Incipit,  atque,  in  se  mox  euituea,  labat ! 

S. — O graAus  ilia  kuina  ! horum  medicina  ma- 
lorum  ; 

Nullane  spes  ; nulla  est  invenienda  salus  ? 

P.— Sola  laboranti  patrise  rediAuva  salutem 
Libertas  (dum  sit  Vera),  Fidesque  dabunt. 
Beddant  cuique  suum  ; jurisque  injuria  cedat ; 

Consecret  auspicium  lex  renovata  novum. 

Laeta  Salus  aderit  modo  vinctis  vincula  solvant ; 
Hoc  sme,  nulla  domi  j nulla  petenda  foris  ! 

S.  (to  the  audience) — 

Quin  ergo,  O magna  Atlantis  Bespxiblica  ! 
prolem 

Quam  jactat  rite  haec  Anglia  nostra  suam  ! 

Eja ! age  ! jam  tandem  melior  sententia  mentem 
Commoveat  monitis  consiliisque  regat : 
Spretum  jus  redeat—redeat  concoraia  fratrum — 
Omne  quod  Humanum  est,  id  quoque  crede 
tuum : 

Scu  servi  an  cives  fverint,  discrimine  nullo 
AEque  omnes  j'oveas,  non  aliena  tibi! 


'2  Personal  colli.sions,  and  the  Kansas  fray. 
Pro-slavisls  and  Abolitionists— North  against  South. 
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Te  vocat,  ipsa  mali  quondam  lieu  ! vix  conscia, 
Mater ; 

Quain  sontem  sero  poenituisse  dolet : 

Nee  f'rustra  vocet— at  coaimuni  sanguine  cretos 
Concordes  inter  stet  Pietatis  honor  ! 

Dum  loquimur,  laetis  rehoant  clamoribus  orae  ; 

Pacifico  plausu  littora  pulsa  sonant ! 

Non  hodie,  ut  quondam  fatalis  macliina : navis 
Intrat  in  Angliacas,  hospes,  inermis,  aquas  : 

Et  Nautae  Nautis,  Proles  generosa  Parenti, 

Virtus  Virtuti,  debita  dona  refert ! 

Mutua  turn  populos  conjungat  Gratia  binos  ; 

Cognatos  teneat  consociatus  Amor  ! 

Sic— Jfrttris  pulchrce  tu  F ilia  pul clirior — orbi 
Tutela,  exemplum,  gloria  major  eris ; 

Nomine  sic  vero  fies  “ e peuribus  unum 
Libertate  tua  sic  eris  usque  potens ! 

(From  the  “ Times”  of  Dec.  19.) 

The  “Spectator”  thus  comments  upon 
the  preceding : — 

“That  ‘fine  old  institution’  the  West- 
minster play  has  this  year  been  manifested 
with  all  its  peculiar  pomp.  The  same  pro- 
scenium, with  the  same  drop-scene,  rising 
t ) discover  the  same  Athenian  street,  that 
some  of  the  older  among  us  saw  forty- 
seven  years  ago,  still  serves  as  the  frame- 
work for  the  performances  of  the  Queen’s 
Scholars,  who  are  hiiewise  as  unalterable 
as  possible;  for  youth  is  not  apt  in  the 
representation  of  individuality,  and  hence 
one  histrionic  boy  is  as  similar  as  possible 
to  another.  Who,  accustomed  to  the 
Westminster  festival,  and  knowing  that 
Andria  was  the  play  proper  for  the 
year,  could  not  predict  beforehand  the 
precise  manner  in  which  the  dignity  of 
Simo,  the  craft  of  Davus,  the  grief  of 
Pamphilus,  would  be  portrayed?  Nay, 
who  could  not  point  out  in  the  book  the 
exact  places  where  the  laughter  and  ap- 
plause would  fall  ? Nothing  in  the  world 
is  so  truly  conservative  as  the  ‘Westmin- 
ster play.’  Of  this  year’s  Andria  we 
may  briefly  observe,  that  it  is  distinguished 
by  less  individual  excellence,  and  a more 
general  appearance  of  spontaneity,  than 
many  perlbrmances  we  have  witnessed  in 
old  times. 

“ The  prologue,  with  the  notes  attached 
to  it,  enlarges  our  sphere  of  historical  in- 
formation. We  learn  from  it  that  the 
‘Westminster  play’  was  first  provided 
with  appropriate  scenery  by  Dr.  Mark- 
ham in  1758,  and  that  the  present  decora- 
tion dates  from  1809.  Next  year,  it  ap- 
pears, there  will  be  some  novelty  in  the 
shape  of  adornment.  We  repeat  our  re- 
mark,— nothing  is  so  truly  conservative 
as  the  Westminster  play.  Kingdoms  are 
undermined  and  fall;  dynasties  begin  to 
totter,  and  their  tottering  ends  in  a shorter 
time  than  is  required  to  alter  an  inch  of 
canvas  in  St.  Peter’s  dormitory.  What 
a bold  man  must  that  innovator  have 
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been,  who,  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
knocked  off  the  powdered  wig  and  cocked 
hat  of  Simo  and  Pamphilus,  and  deprived 
Davus  of  his  plush  small-clothes,  to  intro- 
duce the  Attic  costume  that  now  gives 
such  an  elegant  aspect  to  the  Westminster 
perlbrmances!  We  agree  with  a contem- 
porary, that  the  captain  of  the  school, 
when,  in  addition  to  his  accustomed  duty 
of  bewailing  the  dead  and  complimenting 
the  living,  he  was  charged  to  celebrate 
the  fortunes  of  the  Westminster  stage, 
might  as  well  have  been  furnished  with  a 
line  adverting  to  the  improver  of  costume. 

“ Jxdius  Ceesar,  who  complained  of  the 
want  of  vis  comica  in  Terence  himself, 
would  have  made  a wofully  long  face  at 
this  year’s  epilogue.  It  is,  as  usual,  dra- 
matic in  its  form  ; but,  instead  of  being  a 
laughable  squib  on  some  of  the  lighter 
themes  of  the  day,  it  mainly  consists  of  a 
description  of  American  slavery,  with  all 
its  oft-recounted  horrors,  given  by  Pam- 
philus to  his  father  Simo.  ‘Uncle  Tom’ 
and  ‘Dred’  have  travelled  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  but  we  scarcely  expected  to  find 
them,  clothed  in  Latin  elegiacs,  at  West- 
minster School. 

Dec.  19. 

Russia. — According  to  the  “Journal 
of  Constantinople,”  the  Russians  retook 
Soucljak  Kaleh  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
“and  drove  out  the  Circassians,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance.  On  the  following 
day,  the  same  general  captured  a Turkish 
brig  and  eighteen  boats,  under  pretence 
that  their  papers  were  not  regular.  Some 
other  boats  escaped,  and  got  into  Tre- 
bisond,  where  the  consuls  drew  up  reports 
of  the  affair.” 

The  latter  news  is  doubted,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that,  in  her  present  circum- 
stances, Russia  would  not  act  so. 

A reform  in  the  military  administration 
of  Russia,  rendered  necessary  by  the  scan- 
dalous abuses  so  often  detected  in  tliat 
department,  has  just  been  adopted.  The 
commanding-officer  of  every  regiment  has 
hitherto  been  charged  with  the  entire 
equipment  and  provisioning  of  his  men, 
and  has  had  a certain  sum  allowed  him 
for  that  purpose ;—  he  was  not  required  to 
account  for  the  expendii.ure  of  the  funds 
intrusted  to  him,  but  was  held  responsible 
as  a contractor  for  keeping  his  regiment 
in  a proper  condition.  This  system  having 
been  found  inconvenient,  the  government 
has  now  commenced  a different  one  in  the 
Ismailovski  regiment  of  the  Guards  : a 
regimental  finance  committee,  to  consist 
of  a chef  de  hataillon,  another  superior 


Ttie  Arctic  ship  “Resolute,”  so  g-racefully  restored  hy  the  Americau  Government  lately,  to  the 
Queen — an  omen  of  better  feeling  for  the  future. 
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officer,  and  four  subalterns,  will  have  the 
management  of  the  funds,  and  give  an 
account  of  them  to  government. 

The  National  G-aUery. — At  length  some- 
thing may  be  done  about  the  new  Na- 
tional Gallery,  and  the  concentration  of 
our  national  art-treasures.  The  estate 
at  Kensington-gore  waits  for  the  palace 
that  in  good  time  may  receive  our  various 
collections ; but  the  opposition  of  taste, 
interest,  and  opinion  to  that  site  has 
rendered  fresh  inquiry  necessary, — former 
reports  from  parliamentary  committees 
being  indecisive.  Lord  Palmerston — wisely, 
in  our  judgment — has  selected  six  royal 
commissioners  outside  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, gentlemen  more  directly  respons- 
ible to  the  nation  which  holds  their  fame 
in  keeping  than  members  of  parliament. 
The  commissioners  are  Lord  Broughton, 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  Mr.  R.  Ford,  Mr. 
Faraday,  Mr.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  and  Mr. 
George  Richmond.  These  gentlemen  are 
charged,  not  only  to  “inquire  into  and 
determine”  the  site  of  the  new  National 
Gallery,  but  also  to  report  on  the  desir- 
ableness of  combining  with  it  the  fine- 
art  and  archseological  collections  of  the 
British  Museum. — Athenceum. 

Dec.  20. 

Prinee  Albert:  Why  is  he  unpopu- 
lar ?” — The  question  is  often  asked — far 
oftener  than  pohte  people  suppose;  and 
we  do  not  know  that  any  advantage  is 
gained  by  whispering  it  instead  of  asking 
it  audibly.  There  are  reasons  for  the  fact, 
and  the  fact  itself  might  be  materially 
modified  if  the  reasons  were  openly  dis- 
cussed. The  silence  is  broken  by  the  pam- 
phlet whose  title  we  have  taken  to  head 
our  present  remarks,  and  which  designates 
the  husband  of  our  popular  Queen  as  “ the 
most  unpopular  man  in  these  isles.”  The 
writer  proceeds  to  investigate  the  question 
“ why”  in  a right  spirit,  yet  hardly  brings 
out  the  instances  of  colourable  evidence 
advanced  to  support  the  popular  notion 
on  the  subject.  The  Pi’ince,  says  the 
pamphlet,  has  been  accused  of  battue- 
shooting,— the  pheasants  available  for  the 
purpose  being  fat  and  peaceful  birds  mul- 
tiplied under  fatter  hens ; of  having  shot 
red  deer  out  of  a bedroom  window ; of  not 
hunting  like  a Leicestershire  farmer,  nor 
taking  every  fence  that  offers ; of  having 
kept  a lady  standing  until  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  asked  her  to  take  a seat ; of  being 
qualmish  in  the  royal  yacht ; of  having 
meddled  in  the  administration  of  the  army, 
and  of  having  meddled  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country.  Some  of  the  must 
important  of  these  accusations  htive  been 
exploded.  The  Prhice  is  known,  on  au- 
13 


thority,  to  have  declined  any  office  which 
would  have  removed  him  from  his  right 
place  near  the  Queen : the  degree  of  ad- 
vice which  he  afforded  to  the  Sovereign,  as 
Privy  Councillor  and  as  Consort,  was  ex- 
plained by  Sm  Robert  Peel.  The  pleasant 
pamphleteer  challenges  evidences  of  real 
culpability  even  in  the  minor  cases  : If  the 
Prince  is  a game-iireserver,  where  are  the 
“ game-cases”  that  he  has  prosecuted  be- 
fore the  magistracy  ? if  the  Prince  is  not 
a good  sailor,  how  is  it  that  he  never  suf- 
fers at  sea,  though  our  sailor  Queen  some- 
times suffers?  What  lady-in-waiting,  or 
lord  either,  has  resigned  from  ill-treatment 
at  court  ? On  the  contrary,  what  court  in 
other  lands,  or  in  other  times,  could  shew 
the  same  perfect  purity  of  life,  the  same 
deference  for  public  opinion,  the  same 
hearty  participation  in  the  sympathies  of 
English  Lfe,  the  same  dignity,  with  the 
kindly,  family  feeling,  which  distinguishes  ' 
the  first  house  in  the  land  ? W’e  might  | 
find  hoinehness  in  the  court  of  Frederick  i 
William,  or  Queen  Charlotte — and  nig- 
gardly bad  taste : the  family  dodge  was  | 
kept  up  in  the  household  of  the  Citizen  j 
King,  but  “Mr.  Smith”  never  lost  sight  of  ‘ 
the  parish  business  in  which  he  had  his 
objects  to  serve.  The  court  of  George  the  I 
Fourth  was  gay — and  worthless.  Our  own  j 
court  unites  the  magnificence,  the  good  ; 
taste,  the  exclusiveness,  the  hospitality, 
the  refinement,  the  sterling  qualities,  the  J 
virtues,  the  social  ease,  which  are  all  es-  i 
teemed  in  this  country,  and  deemed  essen-  ! 
tial  to  high  life, — especially  the  highest.  ' 
And  how  could  it  have  been  so,  if  the  Prince 
Consort  had  not  been  a man  of  sense,  of  ! 
refinement  of  intellect — a gentleman?  The 
answer  is  complete. 

And  yet !- | 

Oh  yes ! that  is  the  way.  A man  may  i 
answer  to  the  requirement  of  every  set  | 
virtue,  and  yet  the  Joseph  Surface  of  so-  j 
ciety  will  hint  away  his  good  name,  in  ! 
charitable  forbearance  to  say  out  the  of-  i 
fence. 

The  offence ! Why,  what  has  the  Prince 
done  ? For  nearly  twenty  years  he  has 
occupied  the  most  conspicuous  and  difficult 
position  in  the  country,  and  what  charge 
has  been  substantiated  against  him,  ex- 
cept some  imaginary  charge  of  being  “ too 
good  ?”  Surely  twenty  years  are  an  al- 
lowance of  time  long  enough  to  convict  a 
man  who  had  committed  any  fault,  however 
great  or  however  microscopic;  and  what 
has  been  established  against  Prince  Al- 
bert? rather,  what  has  not  been  established 
for  him.  Is  not  the  Prince  something  more 
than  «woffensive — absolutely  meritorious  ? 
Has  he  not,  besides  being  a good  husband, 
a good  father,  a good  Privy  Councillor, 
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I been  most  admirable  as  a sort  of  coadjutor 
j arcbbisbop,  moralizing  public  occasions  in 
! speeches  unique  for  their  wisdom,  succinct- 
1 ness,  and  completeness  ? Detraction  said 
j that  Prince  Albert’s  speeches  were  com- 
I posed  by  Dr.  Praetorius — until  Dr.  Prae- 
i torius  went,  and  the  speeches  only  grew 
j more  excellent. 

I The  residuary  charges  are  in  some  cases 
specific,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  explicitly  stated.  As  to  the 
truth  of  the  stories  we  have  not  the  faintest 
voucher ; but  they  are  current,  and  they 
I are  absolutely  uncontradicted.  It  has  been 

I’  said,  for  example,  that  the  Prince,  who 
draws  30,000 a-year  of  English  money,  is 
not,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  “ libe- 
^ ral  ” — and  your  Englishman  cannot  abide 
j a great  man  who  is  not  open-handed.  It  is 
\ a graver  accusation  that  he  has  studiously 
I set  himself  to  beat  down  the  prices  of 
; artists,  and  that  the  prince  is  a customer 
] from  whom  handsome  payment  cannot  be 
f expected.  Another  charge  is  that  of  per- 
t sonal  hauteur.  We  have  heard  it  related 
that  a most  estim.able  professional  man, 
who  attended  at  the  palace  to  correct 
some  royal  work,  was  asked,  when  he  had 
performed  his  task  in  solitude — was  asked 
by  a servant,  “what  was  his  charge  ?”  on 
which  he  went  away  indignant,  without 
waiting  for  payment.  The  hauteur  has 
been  regarded  as  a reason  why  the  last 
Highland  visit  was  a failure ; for  last  year 
a story  was  sent  about  of  much  umbrage 
taken  by  the  Scotch  gentry  at  the  manners 
of  the  Prince.  At  some  Highland  gather- 
ing, it  is  told,  he  saw  a group  of  young 
ladies  conspicuous  for  their  attractive  ap- 
pearance, with  whom  he  desired  to  be 
1 better  acquainted ; but,  instead  of  asking 
I to  he  introduced  to  them,  as  even  a prince 
I rusticating  might  have  deigned  to  do,  he 

' turned  to  his  equerry  and  said,  “ , 

present  them  ! ” and  then  took  up  an  im- 
, posing  position,  prepared  for  an  impromptu 
j ceremony.  These  stories  may  be  all  false; 
i but  they  are  uncontradicted — perhaps  only 
because  they  have  never  been  frankly 
stated.  The  grain  of  truth  that  is  in 
them  may  be  nothing  more  than  a neces- 
sary consequence  of  German  birth  and 
manners;  for,  no  doubt,  a part  of  the 
popular  mistrust  is  simply  vulgar  pre- 
judice— mistrust  of  the  Prince  because  he 
is  “ a German.”  He  is  supposed  to  have 
patronized  a particular  style  of  tailoring  in 
the  army,  and  we  do  not  admire  its  taste ; 
but  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  that  avatar 
j of  the  Coburg  was  shocking,  unconstitu- 
I tional,  ugly.  The  “hat”  at  least  was 
: never  contradicted,  and  it  has  probably 
been  taken  to  confirm  some  of  the  worst 
tattle  against  the  Prince. — Spectator. 
Gent.  Maq.  Vol.  CCII. 
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Many  a literary  home  has  been  made 
brighter  this  Christmas-time  by  the  noble 
sympathy  of  John,  Kenyon,  the  poet,  whose 
death  we  recently  announced.  The  poet 
was  rich  as  he  was  genial.  Scarcely  a man 
or  woman  distinguished  in  the  world  of 
letters,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  has 
passed  unremerobered  in  his  will;  and 
some  poets,  and  children  of  poets,  are  en- 
dowed with  a princely  munificence.  Among 
those  who  have  shared  most  liberally  in 
this  harvest  of  good-will,  we  are  happy  to 
hear  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  receive 
£10,000,  Mr.  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall), 
£6,000,  and  Dr,  Southey  a very  handsome 
sum,  we  think  £8,000.  We  hear  that 
there  are  about  eighty  legatees, — many  of 
them  the  old  literary  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased poet. — Athenceum. 

Lord  Palmerston  lately  granted  to  Mrs. 
Laurie — the  widow  of  the  author  of  the 
well-known  work  on  Foreign  Exchanges, 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  com- 
merce—£100  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund. 

Mr.  YarreWs  collections  of  British  fishes, 
and  the  specimens  illustrative  of  his  pa- 
pers in  the  Linnean  Society,  were  secured 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  at 
the  sale  of  Mr.  Yarrell’s  effects. 

Dec.  21. 

The  King's  Code  - eroiver.  — Amongst 
the  ancient  customs  of  this  country  which 
have  long  since  fallen  into  disuse,  was  a 
very  absurd  one,  and  which  continued  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  George  I.  During  the 
season  of  Lent  an  officer,  denominated 
“ The  King’s  Cock-crower,”  crowed  the 
hour  every  night  within  the  precincts  of 
the  palace,  instead  of  proclaiming  it  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  On  the  first  Ash- 
Wednesday  after  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  II.,  was  sitting  down 
to  supper,  this  officer  suddenly  entered  the 
apartment,  and  proclaimed  in  a sound  re- 
sembling “the  cock’s  shrill  clarion,”  that 
it  was  past  ten  o’clock.  Taken  thus  by 
surprise,  and  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  English  language,  the  Prince 
mistook  the  tremulation  of  the  assumed 
crow  as  some  mockery  intended  to  insult 
him,  and  instantly  rose  to  resent  the 
afifont : with  some  difficulty  he  was  made 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  custom, 
and  that  it  was  intended  as  a compliment, 
and  according  to  court  etiquette.  From 
that  period,  however,  the  custom  has  been 
discontinued. 

The  Old  Hundredth.  — The  long-dis- 
puted question  whether  Purcell  or  Handel 
was  the  author  of  the  grand  music  of  the 
Old  Hundredth  has  been  set  at  rest  by  a 
discovery  made  a few  days  since  in  Lincoln 
P 
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Cathedral  Library.  Purcell  died  in  1695, 
and  Handel  in  1759.  But  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Library,  a French  Psalter,  printed  in 
1546,  contains  the  music  of  the  Old  Hun- 
dredth, exactly  as  it  is  now  sung ; so  that 
it  could  not  be  the  production  of  either  of 
the  great  musicians  to  whom  it  has  been 
attributed. 

A Nova  Scotia  Halfpenny  has  been 
issued  by  the  Mint,  for  currency  in  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  the  first  coin  ever  issued  by 
the  government  in  bronze,  which  is  not 
only  harder,  and  therefore  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a sharper  impression,  but  preserves 
its  colour  better  than  pure  copper.  The 
Queen’s  head  is  pleasing,  after  the  Wyon 
model,  and  the  reverse  is  a native  flower, 
graceful  and  characteristic. 

Dec.  20. 

JExecution  at  Chester. — William  Jack- 
son,  who  murdered  his  two  children,  was 
hanged  at  Chester.  The  malefactor  be- 
haved with  propriety,  but  with  great  firm- 
ness, in  his  last  moments. 

Dec.  23. 

Execution  at  Winchester. — Three  Ita- 
lians, Lagava,  Pietrici,  and  Barbalano,  con- 
victed of  piracy  and  murder  on  board  the 
British  barque  “ Globe,”  in  the  Black  Sea, 
were  executed  at  Winchester.  Up  to  the 
eve  of  execution  the  prisoners  had  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  guilt.  At  last  La- 
gava spoke  out.  He  had  been  praying  with 
Mr.  Rogers,  the  chaplain,  and  Signor  Fer- 
retti,  an  interpreter ; both  these  were  about 
to  leave  the  cell,  when  Lagava  suddenly 
se’zed  Mr.  Rogers  by  the  wrist,  and,  after 
an  apparently  painful  inward  struggle  with 
his  feelings,  exclaimed  in  Italian,  with 
tragic  gesticulations,  “ I am  guilty  ! I am 
guilty  ! I am  guilty  !”  Before  Signor  Fer- 


retti  could  question  him,  he  added,  “ I 
have  five  murders  on  my  soul.”  Signor 
Ferretti  now  asked  Lagava  what  he  wdshed 
him  to  understand  by  the  last  observation : 
upon  wdiich  the  prisoner  exclaimed,  “ I am 
the  chief  sinner,  and  upon  my  head  will 
rest  the  murder  of  the  two  sailors  for 
whom  we  are  condemned,  as  well  as  of  iny 
two  poor  companions,  wRom  I dragged  into 
it  by  the  hair  of  their  heads.  I am  guilty, 
and  deserve  death.”  Pietrici,  finding  there 
was  no  chance  of  a respite,  fell  on  his  knees 
and  passionately  begged  that  he  might  not 
be  hanged — he  would  willingly  be  a slave 
for  life.  Late  on  Monday  evening  he  also 
confessed.  “ I am  not  guilty  of  having 
conspired  beforehand  to  plunder  the  ship 
‘ Globe.’  Ido  not  know  how  the  fight  be- 
gan. I only  know  I was  struck,  and  de- 
fended myself.  I acknowdedge  it  was  by 
my  hand  the  wounds  were  given  of  which 
the  sailor  died  in  the  hospital  at  Therapia : 
but  I did  not  do  it  for  plunder.  I know  I 
deserve  to  die,  not  for  piracy,  but  for 
worse  things  I did  on  the  ‘ Globe.’  I am  a 
bad  man.  I have  a bad  heart.  I deserve 
to  die.”  After  a short  pause,  he  added, 
“ I am  a murderer.  Two  years  ago,  I 
killed  three  persons  at  Trieste — one  a wo- 
man with  whom  I lived,  and  two  gen- 
darmes wRo  were  sent  to  arrest  me.  I 
also  attempted  to  commit  a murder  in 
Constantinople  ; but  the  person  I attacked 
escaped  by  jumping  into  the  water  and 
swimming  away.”  Barbalano  was  a youth 
of  eighteen,  the  son  of  a law-agent,  and 
educated  in  the  Marine  School  at  Naples. 
As  he  had  never  been  confirmed.  Dr.  Grant, 
titular  bishop  of  Southwark,  went  to  Win- 
chester and  confirmed  him  in  his  cell,  to 
qualify  him  for  participating  in  the  Com- 
munion. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments,  &c. 

John  Goss,  esq.,  to  he  Composer  to  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St  James’. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Kinglake  to  he  Recorder  of  Bristol. 

Su-  Alexander  Bannerman,  Governor  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, to  he  Governor  of  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Henry  Davison  to  he  a Puisne  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Madras. 

Lord  Virian  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Cornwall. 

John  McAndrew,  esq.,  M.D.,  to  be  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Stock,  Recorder  of  Winchester,  to  he 
Recorder  of  Exeter. 

Sir  Alexander  Duff  Gordon,  Bart.,  to  be  a Corn- 
miss  oner  of  Inland  Revenue. 

Morris  Drummond,  esq.,  to  be  Private  Secretary 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  II.  W.  Watson  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Royal 


Commission  to  enquire  into  the  practice  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law. 

Richard  Pattinson,  esq.,  to  he  Governor  of 
Heligoland. 

Walter  Harding,  esq.,  to  he  Recorder  of  Natal. 

Mr.  T.  Whitehaven,  Mr.  Lawley,  and  Mr.  John 
Foster,  to  be  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

Mr.  Cooper  to  be  Organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
St.  James’. 

Mr.  Russell  Gurney  to  be  Recorder  of  London, 
Salary  £3,000. 

Mr.  John  Lambert  to  he  one  of  the  Poor-Law 
Inspectors. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  to  be  Regius 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford. 

Mr.  S.  V.  Surtees  to  be  Chief  Judge,  Mauritius. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Remono  to  be  Fii'st  Puisne  Judge, 
Mauritius. 


OBITUARY. 


I Prince  Woeonzopp. 

I Xor.  18.  At  Odessa,  aged  74,  Prince 
1 Woronzoff. 

; Prince  Michael  Woronzoff  was  the  son  of 
’ Count  Simon  Woronzoff,  and  was  horn  at  St. 

; Petershurgh,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1782.  His 
father  was  appointed  ambassador  to  this 
I country  shortly  af  er  the  late  prince  was 
' born.  When  the  Emperor  Paul  took  part 
with  Napoleon  against  us,  the  mission  of 
I Count  Woronzoff  as  ambassador  was,  of 
! course,  interrupted;  but  he  continued  to 
j reside  in  London.  Upon  the  accession  of 
j Alexander  he  resumed  the  embassy,  and  re- 
sided in  London,  with  a few  short  intervals 
; of  absence,  until  his  death  in  1832.  His  son 
I Michael  thus  received  an  English  education, 

; whilst  his  daughter  married  the  late  Earl  of 
i Pembroke,  and  became  the  mother  of  the 
I Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  Ai.P.  Michael 
' Woronzoff,  at  the  age  of  19,  entered  the 
Russian  army,  served  in  the  Caucasus,  then 
in  several  campaigns  against  Napoleon  from 
1812  to  1814.  He  represented  Russia  at  the 
Conference  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1823  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  New  Russia,  and 
continued  to  hold  that  office  until  the  late 
war.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Turkish  w’ar 
of  1828,  and  held  the  command  after  Men- 
schikoff  had  been  wounded  at  Varna.  In 
1845  he  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Circassians, 
and  although  the  brave  mountaineers  were 
able  to  resist  even  the  immense  forces  at  his 
command,  he  succeeded  in  the  capture  of 
Dargo,  one  of  Schamyl’s  strongholds  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  was  rewarded  with  a prince- 
dom. When  the  conflict  between  Russia  and 
the  allies  broke  out  in  1853,  he  was  permitted, 
at  his  own  urgent  request,  to  retire  from 
office. 

The  late  universally  beloved  and  respected 
I Governor-General  of  New  Russia  may  be 
I claimed  as  the  early  pupil  and  the  friend  of 
England:  and  of  such  a friend  and  pupil 
any  country  in  the  world  might  well  be 
proud.  The  presence  of  Somers  amongst 
, the  corrupt  circle  of  the  stati  smen  of  our 
j Revolution  era  was  compared  to  a chapel  in  a 
, palace — the  only  refuge  of  sanctity  there. 

The  character  of  Woronzoff  amongst  his 
; notable  contemporaries  in  his  own  country, 
and  indeed  in  most  others,  deserves  some- 
what of  the  like  distinction.  “A  German 
poet  once  observed  to  me,”  says  Mr.  Danby 

I Seymour,  in  his  volume  on  Russia,  “that 
though  the  general  average  of  them  was  low, 
the  most  perfect  women  he  had  ever  seen,  for 
charms  both  physical  and  mental,  were  Rus- 
sian women ; and  in  the  same  way,  although 
the  character  of  the  men  is  often  chequered 
by  various  tailings,  we  sometimes  find  among 
them  men  like  Prince  Woronzoff,  whom  it  is 
no  sin  to  covet  for  our  own  countrJ^  Prince 
! Woronzoff,  although  a true  Russian  patriot, 
has  always  been  a great  admirer  of  England, 
the  country  of  his  education  ; and  he  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  much  opposed  to  the  pre- 


sent [late]  war  between  Russia  and  England, 
believing  that  the  two  countries  might  long 
have  pursued  their  glorious  careers  without 
clashing.  The  late  prince  was  edcuated  in 
England  till  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and 
then  entered  the  military  service  of  his  own 
country.  He  commanded  a division  of  12,000 
men  at  the  battle  of  Borodino,  in  which  he 
was  severely  wounded.  He  commanded  the 
Russian  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  ; and 
made  so  firm  a stand  against  Napoleon  him- 
self, in  a subsequent  action  in  1814,  as  elicited 
from  that  excellent  judge  the  observation,  Vodh 
h hois  flout  on  fait  des  marechaax.  (“That’s 
the  stuff  of  which  marshals  are  made”). 
When  in  command  of  the  Russian  army  in 
France,  after  the  peace  of  1815,  the  officers, 
as  Russian  officers  always  do,  lived  so  ex- 
travagantly, that  when  the  army  was  about 
to  be  withdrawn,  bills  were  brought  against 
them  to  a much  greater  amount  than  they 
were  able  to  discharge.  The  Count  heard  of 
the  business  ; but  the  sum  was  so  great  that 
it  startled  him.  The  honour  of  Russia,  how- 
ever, was  at  stake  : to  leave  a foreign  country 
with  such  claims  unsatisfied,  would  for  ever 
stamp  the  national  character  with  infamy. 
There  was  no  alternative  but  at  once  to  give 
an  order  on  the  military  chest  for  the  whole 
amount.”  On  his  return  to  Petersburgh,  a 
hint  was  given  that  he  had  exceeded  his 
powers  in  making  such  an  unprecedented  use 
of  a public  fund : he  replied  only  by  giving 
an  order  on  his  banker  for  the  repayment  of 
the  whole  amount — about  50,000 . of  our 
money.  “Owing  to  the  energetic  exertions 
of  Prince  Woronzoff,”  says  Mr  O iphant, 
“ and  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
always  accompany  experimental  enterprises 
of  this  nature,  wonderful  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.” — “ Since 
his  assumption  of  the  reins  of  government  in 
the  Caucasus,”  says  Mr.  Seymour,  “ the  whole 
aspect  of  the  country  has  changed.  Towns 
have  been  built,  roads  made,  peculation 
checked,  honourable  feelings  stimulated  in 
the  officers,  and  the  condition  of  the  ]ii'ivate 
soldier  greatly  improved.  The  natives  have 
been  raised  to  a level  with  the  Russians,  and 
all  have  been  alike  treated  with  respect  and 
urbanity.  He  displayed  administrative  abi- 
lities of  the  highest  order,  and  possessed  the 
rare  quality  of  securing  the  affection  and 
raising  the  tone  of  all  around  him.” 


The  Peince  of  Leiningen. 

No?-.  3.  Aged  52,  Prince  Karl  of  Leinin- 
gen,  half-brother  of  her  Majest}^  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 

The  prince  was  the  only  son  of  his  Serene 
Highness  Emich  Charles,  Prince  of  Leinin- 
gen,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria Marie-Louise,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  (now  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,)  and  consequently  stood  in 
the  position  of  half-brother  to  her  Majesty. 
The  deceased  was  born  in  September,  1804, 
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and  succeeded  his  father  in  July,  1814,  being 
then  only  in  his  eleventh  year.  On  the  12  th 
of  September,  1823,  he  was  declared  “of  age.” 
He  then  entered  the  military  service  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  in  whose  army  he  held  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-General  and  Colonel-in- 
Chief  of  the  5th  regiment  of  cavalry.  The 
prince  married  in  February,  1829,  Marie  {'lec) 
Countess  of  Kletelsberg,  by  whom  he  leaves 
issue, — Prince  Ernest,  horn  1830 ; and  Prince 
Edward,  born  1833, — a lieutenant  in  the 
Austrian  Guards.  The  deceased  prince  is 
succeeded  by  Prince  Ernest,  who  is  a lieu- 
tenant in  the  British  navy,  and  distinguished 
himself  during  the  recent  naval  operations  in 
the  Black  Sea,  obtained  his  lieutenancy  in 
April  last  year,  and  in  May  last  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  to  her  Majesty’s 
steam-frigate  “Magicienne.”  In  addition 
to  her  Majesty  and  her  Koj^al  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  the  court  of  Brussels  and 
several  of  the  German  coarts  are  placed  in 
mourning  by  the  demise  of  his  Serene  High- 
ness, which  has  resulted  from  an  attack  of 
apoplexy. 

The  death  of  Prince  Charles  of  Leiningen, 
half-brother  to  her  Majesty,  has  excited  deep 
reg’  et  in  the  Oden-wald,  where  the  late  prince 
resided.  He  possessed  a palace  in  the  town  of 
Amonhach,  in  that  forest,  and  passed  aavay 
the  summer  months  in  a beautiful  little  seat 
which  he  had  constructed  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  and  had  named  Wald-Leiningen.  Kot 
far  from  this  seat  he  established  a prosperous 
village,  which  he  named  after  his  eldest  son, 
Ernest,  who  is  now  serving  on  board  the 
“ Magicienne,”  in  the  British  navy.  At 
Ernestthall,  the  late  prince  expende  i much 
money  in  satisfying  his  fastidious  tastes : 
thus  the  residence  of  Wald-Leiningen  was 
rebuilt  five  or  six  times,  and  each  summer 
witnessed  the  most  radical  transformations 
in  the  grounds  and  outhouses.  This  building 
mania  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  po- 
verty-stricken inhabitants  of  the  Oden-wald, 
who,  moreover,  derived  a livelihood  from  the 
manufactories  established  by  the  prince  at 
Ernestthal. 


Baron  Von  Hammer. 

Nor.  26.  At  Vienna,  aged  82,  M.  Ham- 
mer ISTurgstall,  a celebrated  Oriental  scholar. 

Baron  von  Hammer  was  born  in  1774,  at 
Gratz,  in  Styria,  where  his  father  occupied 
an  honourable  ])Osition  in  the  public  service. 
From  his  earliest  childhood,  a mysterious 
influence  seemed  to  draw  him  towards  the 
East.  In  1788  he  was  allowed  to  gratify  his 
inclinations  by  entering  the  then  recently  in- 
stituted Oriental  Academy  at  Vienna,  where 
he  attracted,  the  notice  of  the  celebi-ated  Je- 
nisch,  who  availed  himself  of  his  services  in 
the  preparation  of  his  edition  of  Meninski’s 
L 'xicon.  About  this  time  he  produced  seve- 
ral poems,  both  original  and  translated,  from 
the  Eastern  languages.  In  1799  he  was  sent 
as  d agoman  to  Constantinople,  whence  he 
was  transferred  to  Egypt,  and  employed  as 
interpreter  to  the  English  army  in  Aber- 
crombie’s campaign.  He  was  subsequently 


attache  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  consul  in  Moldavia.  In  1811 
he  became  interpreter  to  the  Vienna  Chan- 
cery. In  1817  he  was  made  a councillor,  and 
in  1835  a baron.  Of  late  years,  he  had  retired 
from  the  public  service,  and  lived  on  his  es- 
tates in  Styria.  His  works  are  numerous — 
the  most  important  being  his  “Enyclopidic 
View  of  Oriental  Science,”  1804 ; “ Glance  at 
Turkish  Literature,”  1816  ; “ History  of  Per- 
sian Belles  Lettres,”  1818  ; “ History  of  the 
Assassins,”  1818  ; “ History  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,”  1827-34  ; “ History  of  Ottoman  Po- 
etry,” 1830-38;  “The  Mongols  in  Rus-ia,” 
1840 ; “ The  Mongols  in  Persia,”  1843.  The 
value  of  these  works  is  great,  but  it  has  been 
thought  to  he  lessened  by  a propensity  to  ro- 
mantic speculation ; and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Ottoman  history,  by  an  undue,  though  not 
unnatural  bias,  in  favour  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  The  baron’s  philological  labours 
were  less  esteemed,  being  considered  to  dis- 
play more  learning  and  research  than  philo- 
sophical depth  or  logical  exactness.  Baron 
Hammer  was  ex-President  and  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Science,  and 
is  said  to  have  won  the  decorations  of  twenty 
different  orders,  and  to  have  been  a member 
of  almost  every  literary  society  in  the  world. 
His  remains  were  borne  to  the  grave  by  the 
students  of  the  Oriental  Academy,  of  wh  ch 
he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  students. 


Admiral  Beechey,  F.R.S. 

Nor.  29.  At  his  residence,  Westhourne- 
crescent,  Hyde-park,  Rear-Admiral  Frederick 
William  Beechey,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  &c.,  aged  60. 

The  name  of  Admiral  Beechey  will  he  ever 
memorable  among  that  hand  of  distinguished 
officers  of  the  British  navy  who  of  late  have 
so  remarkably  united  scientific  to  professional 
acquirements,  and  gained  renown  in  times  of 
peace  by  services  as  perilous  and  as  honour- 
able as  those  of  warfare.  In  his  young  days 
he  had  borne  his  share  in  the  trials  and 
triumphs  of  hostile  conflicts.  Born  Feh.  17th, 
1796,  the  son  of  the  well-known  painter.  Sir 
W.  Beechey,  R.  A.,  he  entered  the  navy  in  his 
tenth  year,  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  in  the  “Hibernia,”  110. 
After  a brief  service  in  the  “Minotaur,”  he 
accompanied  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  “ Fou- 
droyant,”  80,  to  Rio  Janeiro.  In  1811,  while 
serving  in  the  “ Astraea,”  42,  under  Captain 
Schomberg,  in  company  with  the  “Phoebe,” 
“Galatea,”  and  “Racehorse,’’  he  assisted  at  the 
capture  of  the  French  frigates  “ Renommee,” 
“Clorinde,”  and  “ Nereide.”  On  his  leturn  to 
England,  after  some  service  in  the  Channel, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  “ Vengeur,”  74, 
forming  parts  of  the  expedition  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  served  in  the  boats  which 
crossed  the  Mississippi  with  a detaciiment  of 
troops,  seamen,  and  marines,  to  make  a di- 
version in  favour  of  the  general  attack  upon 
the  American  lines.  March  10th,  1815,  was 
the  date  of  his  first  commission,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
“Niger,”  38,  on  the  North  American  station. 
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1 1857.] 

! Thus  far  the  “Naval  Biography”  records  the 
i war  services  of  young  Beechey.  When  the 
piping  times  of  peace  returned,  a new  career 
; of  ambition  was  opened  to  him.  In  January, 
i 1818,  he  was  appointed  to  the  “ Trent,”  under 
' Lieutenant  and  Commander  Franklin,  and 
departed  on  the  first  of  four  arctic  voyages  in 
which  he  took  part.  It  was  then  that  a friend- 
ship commenced  with  Franklin  which  was 
retained  through  life,  and  to  which  touching 
allusion  was  made  in  the  address  this  year 
delivered  by  him  from  the  chair  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society.  An  interesting  account 
of  the  voyage  of  the  “ Trent”  and  the  “ Doro- 
I thea,”  Captain  Buchan  (the  senior  officer  of 
I the  expedition),  was  published  by  Beechey  in 
j 1843.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  to  the 
1 “ Hecla,”  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant, 

I afterwards  Sir  Edward,  Parry,  and  rendered 
useful  service  during  that  memorable  ex- 
! pedition.  ^On  the  5th  November,  1821,  Lieu- 
tenant Beechey  was  appointed  to  the  “ Ad- 
venture,” under  Captain  (now  Admiral)  W. 
j H.  Smyth,  the  veteran  hydrographer,  then 
engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa.  While  on  this  service,  Beechey, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander,  was 
! detached,  along  with  his  brother,  H.  W. 
Beechey,  Esq.,  to  explore  the  classic  region 
of  the  old  Greek  Pentapolis,  and  especially  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  antiquities  of  the 
Cyrenaica.  His  narrative  of  the  expedition, 
and  description  of  the  country  and  its  an- 
j tiquities,  were  published  in  1828,  under  the 
title  of  “Proceedings  of  the  Expedition  to 
j explore  the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa,  from 
! Tripoli  eastward,  in  1821  and  1822 ; compre- 
hending an  account  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  and 
Cyrenaica,  and  of  the  Ancient  Cities  compo- 
sing the  Pentapolis.’’ 

Attention  has  recently  been  recalled  to 
this  district  by  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Hamilton 
' on  Cyrene,  who,  in  his  preface,  refers  to  the 
previous  explorations  of  Beechey.  Circum- 
I stances  prevented  the  explorations  being 
I carried  out  to  the  extent  which  was  at  first 
projected,  but  the  brothers,  in  publishing 
' their  journal,  could,  with  just  pride,  make  the 
following  statement : — “ We  have  given  to 
the  world,  we  may  say  with  the  greatest 
i accuracy,  an  extensive  tract  of  coast  which 
j has  been  hitherto  unsurveyed,  and  of  which 
our  best  charts  afforded  a very  imperfect 
, outline,  as  will  appear  by  a reference  to  the 
j maps  at  the  head  of  the  work.  We  have  ob- 
I tained  the  plans  of  towns  and  places  (rendered 
interesting  by  antiquity  and  by  the  rank 
which  they  hold  in  the  pages  of  history)  of 
which  we  have  hitherto  had  no  details ; and 
have  described,  or  made  drawings  of,  every 
j object  of  note  which  has  presented  itself  on 
! the  field  of  our  operations.” 

! In  1825  Commander  Beechey  was  appoint- 
' ed  to  the  “Blossom,”  24,  in  which  ship  he 
performed  the  voyages  with  which  his  name 
I will  be  chiefly  signalized  in  the  annals  of 
I British  enterprize  and  navigation. 

' In  the  light  of  the  subsequent  history  of 
arctic  discovery,  it  is  now  interesting  to  re- 
call the  objects  and  aspirations  of  other  days, 
as  they  are  expressed  in  Beechey’s  intro- 


ductory remarks,  echoing  the  Admiralty 
instructions  under  which  he  sailed  in  the 
“Blossom:” — “In  1824,  his  late  Majesty 
having  commanded  that  another  attempt  (to 
discover  a north-west  passage  to  the  Pacific) 
should  be  made  by  way  of  Prince  Regent’s 
Inlet,  an  expedition  was  equipped,— the  last 
that  sailed  on  this  interesting  service — and 
the  command  was  again  conferred  upon  Cap- 
tain Parry,  whose  exploits  l ave  so  deservedly 
earned  for  him  the  approbation  of  his  country. 
At  the  same  time.  Captain  Franklin,  un- 
daunted by  his  former  perilous  expedition, 
and  by  the  magnitude  of  the  contemplated 
undertaking,  having,  with  the  promptness 
and  perseverance  peculiar  to  his  character, 
proposed  to  connect  his  brilliant  discoveries 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  River  with 
the  furthest  known  point  on  the  western  side 
of  America,  by  descending  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  intrepid 
associate,  Dr.  Eichardson,  by  coasting  the 
northern  shore  in  opposite  directions  towards 
the  two  previously-discovered  points,  his  late 
Majesty  was  also  pleased  to  command  that 
this  expedition  should  be  simultaneously  un- 
dertaken. From  the  nature  of  these  services, 
it  was  nearly  impossible  that  either  of  these 
expeditions  should  arrive  at  the  open  sea  in 
Behring’s  Straits  without  having  nearly,  if 
not  wholly,  exhausted  their  resources,  and 
Captain  Franklin’s  party  being  in  addition 
destitute  of  a conveyance  to  a place  whence 
it  could  return  to  Europe.  To  obviate  these 
anticipated  difficulties,  his  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment determined  upon  sending  a ship  to 
Behring’s  Straits  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
two  expeditions.”  Such  was  the  immediate 
object  of  the  voyage  of  the  “ Blossom  but 
as  a considerable  period  must  elapse  before 
her  presence  would  be  required  in  the  north, 
and  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  arctic  voy- 
agers was  uncertciin,  it  was  resolved  to  em- 
ploy him  in  surveying  such  parts  of  the 
Pacific  as  were  within  his  reach,  or  were  of 
most  consequence  to  navigation.  The  results 
of  this  voyage,  which  extended  over  three 
years,  are  well  known  in  the  history  of 
geographical  enterprize  and  of  physical 
science.  The  “ Narrative”  was  published  in 
1831,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  by  authority 
of  the  Admiralty.  In  this  voyage  the  ut- 
most attention  was  paid  to  scientific  observa- 
tions, and  the  collection  of  specimens,  the 
determination  and  description  of  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  highest  authorities  in  each 
department. 

The  voyage  of  Beechey  in  the  “ Blossom,” 
besides  the  direct  services  rendered,  is 
memorable  as  having  given  a new  stimulus 
to  the  combination  of  scientific  research  with 
geographical  exploration,  and  hydrographic 
surveying  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
Among  the  officers  of  the  expedition  was 
Lieutenant,  now  Captain  Sir  Edward,  Belcher, 
who,  in  the  records  of  his  own  voyages,  ac- 
knowledges with  grateful  remembrance  the 
direction  given  to  his  pursuits  by  the  ex- 
ample and  instruction  of  Beechey  and  his 
companions  in  the  “ Blossom.”  In  looking 
over  the  Narrative,  we  meet  with  many 
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notices  of  places  which  will  he  read  with 
strange  interest  from  the  events  which  they 
subsequently  witnessed.  At  San  Francisco, 
for  instance,  then  a Spanish  to\^n,  the  chief 
object  of  curiosity  was  the  Californian  mode 
of  throwing  the  lasso ; and  a spirited  picture 
of  a bull-fight  illustrates  the  chapter.  The 
visit  to  Otaheite  and  other  familiar  islands, 
and  the  discoveiy  of  the  new  groups  named 
after  Melville,  Croker,  and  other  Admiralty 
authorities  of  the  day  ; the  visit  to  Pitcairn 
Island,  and  the  interview^  with  Adams,  the 
last  survivor  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
“ Bounty,”  whose  descendants  have  lately 
migrated  to  Norfolk  Island;  the  Chinese 
coast  explorations ; and  the  accounts  of 
other  places  now  better  known  to  Western 
Europe,  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  and  suggest  reflections  on  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  these  parts  of  the  world. 
It  was  in  1827  that  Beechey,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Captain,  discovered  in  the  arctic 
reg  ons  a commodious  harbour,  south-east  of 
Cape  Prince  of  Wa'es,  Avhich  he  named  after 
his  godfather,  William  IV.,  Port  Clarence. 
Beechey  returned  to  England  in  1828,  after 
a voyage  of  upwards  of  70,000  miles,  and 
an  absence  of  three  years,  passed  both  in 
arctic  and  tropical  climates,  during  wdiich  he 
rendered  important  services  to  science  and 
to  navigation.  The  narrative  was  published 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  and  in  two  separate 
volumes  the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  the  ex- 
pedition. In  a previous  w^ork  he  had  given 
an  account  of  a voyage  to  the  North  Pole. 
The  well-known  Beechey  Island  comme- 
morates his  services  in  these  regions.  In  1835 
he  was  appointed  to  the  “ Sulphur,”  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  survey  of  the 
Pacific,  hut  failure  of  health  compelled  him 
to  return  i-oon  after  reaching  the  South 
American  coast.  From  1837  to  1847  Captain 
Beechey  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the 
Bristol  and  Irish  Channels,  and  to  his  labours 
is  mainly  due  the  formation  of  the  accurate 
charts  of  these  seas  which  we  now  possess. 
He  also  carried  on  a series  of  tidal  observa- 
tions, w^hich  were  continued  down  to  last 
year;  and  in  his  Address  from  the  chair  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  in  the  foTowing 
terms  the  completion  of  this  important  work  : 

■ — “ I am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  the 
completion  of  an  important  series  of  observa- 
tions upon  the  tidal  streams  of  the  seas 
around  our  oxvn  shores,  which  have  been 
carried  on  for  several  years  in  a small  vessel, 
which  the  Admiralty  liberally  placed  at  my 
disposal.  These  observations  are  of  great 
impoitance  as  regards  this  particular  branch 
of  science,  as  they  satisfactorily  establish,  in 
tidal  waves  of  a peculiar  character,  the  ex- 
istence of  a simultaneous  turn  of  stream 
throughout  the  wave,  notwithstanding  the 
remarkable  fact  of  there  being  a progressively 
increasing  tidal  establishment.  This  theory 
was  advocated  in  two  papers  under  my  own 
hand,  printed  in  the  ‘ Transactions’  of  the 
Roybal  Society ; and  it  has  now  been  further 
confirmed  by  numerous  observations.  The 
result  will  facilitate  and  simplify  the  naviga- 


tion of  our  channels,  and  will  affect  much 
that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of 
tides.”  In  1847  Captain  Beechey  was  em- 
powered by  the  government  to  constitute 
and  superintend  the  Marine  department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  a service  in  which  he 
was  actively  and  usefully  employed  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  H^  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Rear-Admiral  in  1854,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
The  addi'e  s delivered  on  the  26th  May, 
1856,  before  that  scientific  body,  and  since 
published,  pre  ents  an  admirable  survey  of 
the  recent  progr  ss  of  geographical  science, 
and  an  account  of  the  important  discoveries 
and  researches  made  during  the  past  year. 
The  words  with  which  he  concluded  his 
address  attest  the  zealous  and  enlightened 
views  with  which  he  presided  over  the 
Society^,  while  affording  a gTatifying  proof 
of  the  genial  and  liberal  feeling  which  led 
him  to  associate  his  scientific  pursuits  with 
the  higher  objects  of  advancing  human 
civilization,  and  spreading  throughout  the 
world  the  blessings  of  Christianity. — Literary 
Gazette. 


Professor  Hussey. 

Lee.  2.  Suddenly,  at  his  residence  in  Beau- 
mont-street,  Oxford,  the  Rev,  Robert  Hussey, 
Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Hussey  was  born  October  7,  1801, 
being  the  fourth  son  and  tenth  child  of  the 
Rev.  William  Hussey,  for  forty-nine  years 
Vicar  of  Sandhurst,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 
Having  been  a King’s  Scholar  at  West- 
minster, he  was  in  1821  elected  student  of 
Christ  Church,  He  took  a double-first  class 
in  Michaelmas  Term,  1824,  and  his  degree  of 
B.A.  on  Jan.  14,  in  the  following  year.  He 
alw'ays  bore  a very  high  reputation  at  Oxford, 
and  was  remarkable  for  great  good  sense  and 
painstaking  accuracy,  always  weighing  his 
w^ords  well,  and  neither  doing  nor  saying  any- 
thing rashly ; hence  there  were  few  men  whose 
opinion  on  almost  every  subject  carried  more 
weight  ^vith  it.  Nor  was  he  ever  known  to 
speak  unkindly  of  any  one  without  strong 
cause,  or  from  a sense  of  public  duty.  While 
still  only  a Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  was  selected 
by  the  late  eminent  scholar  Dean  Gaisford  to 
prepare  for  the  University  Press,  under  his 
directions,  an  edition  of  the  “Odyssey”  of 
Homer,  with  a selection  of  the  Scholia, — a 
task  which  he  performed  in  a creditable  and 
satisfactory  manner;  and  this  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1827,  has  been  in  general  use  in 
Oxford,  and  in  the  public  schools,  wherever 
the  “ Odyssey”  has  been  read,  since  that  time. 
On  the  10th  of  October  of  that  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  proceeded  to  that  of 
B.D.  in  1837,  after  having  discharged  the 
office  of  Proctor,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Public  Examiners  in  the  Classical  School,  j 
111  1836  he  published  “An  Essay  on  the} 
Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  and  the  Roman  j 
and  Greek  Liquid  Measures ; with  an  Ap- ! 
pendix  on  the  Roman  and  Greek  Foot.”  The 
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object  of  this  work  was  to  supply  a conve- 
nient manual  fitted  for  general  use  as  a book 
of  reference  “containing  in  a commodious 
shape  all  the  information  concerning  weights 
and  money  necessary  for  reading  the  classical 
authors  of  the  best  ages.”  This  work  was 
prepared  with  his  usual  care  and  assiduity, 
in  the  hours  which  could  be  spared  from  his 
incessant  occupations  as  college  tutor,  which 
frequently  compelled  him  to  suspend  for 
awhile  the  prosecution  of  this  laborious  work, 
— in  the  course  of  preparing  which  he  had 
examined  the  ancient  coins  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Bodleian,  the  Hunterian  Mu- 
seum at  Glasgow,  and  the  Koyal  Library  at 
Munich. 

In  1839  he  published  “ An  Examination  of 
the  proposed  new  Form  of  certain  Statutes, 
with  hints  for  establishing  a System  of  Pro- 
fessorial Teaching.”  This  pamphlet  was  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Gilbert,  then  Principal  of 
Brasenose  and  Vice-Chancellor,  now  Bishop 
of  Chichester.  It  is  distinguished  by  Mi\ 
Hussey’s  usual  thoughtfulness  and  foresight, 
and  earnest  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
University,  without  regard  to  party  interests. 
In  the  same  year,  1839,  he  published  a letter 
to  T.  D,  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  “ The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Middle  Classes.”  And  he  also 
published  a small  volume  anonymously,  en- 
' titled  “ A Help  to  Young  Clergymen  in  Read- 
; ing  and  Preaching  in  the  Congregation  of  the 
i Church.”  Marked  by  the  caution  and  good 
sense  which  might  be  expected  of  him,  this 
little  work  is  extremely  valuable  to  the  class 
’ to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  many  an  older 
clergyman  may  take  useful  hints  I'rom  it. 
His  love  for  Roman  antiquities  had  fre- 
quently led  him,  even  during  his  under- 
graduate career,  to  make  use  of  his  walks 
: and  his  rides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford 
in  investigating  such  Roman  remains  as  are 
there  to  be  found — which  are  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  imagined ; and  in  1840  he 
was  induced  to  put  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches into  the  form  of  a Paper,  which  he 
read  before  the  Ashmolean  Society  on  the 
9th  of  November  of  that  year,  and  published 
in  the  year  following,  accompanied  by  a very 
clear  map  of  the  Roman  road  from  Alchester 
(near  Bicester)  to  Dorchester,  and  plans  of 
the  Roman  city  of  Alchester,  and  of  a Roman 
camp.  In  1841  he  published,  at  the  request 
of  the  younger  members  of  Christ  Church,  a 
sermon  preached  there  on  Easter-day.  In 
1842  he  was  appointed  by  the  Crown,  Regius 
, Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  on  the  re- 
, commendation  of  Sir  R.  Peel ; and  in  1844 
he  published,  at  the  University  Press,  the 
Greek  text  of  the  “ Ecclesiastical  History”  of 
, Socrates,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils.  In  1846 
he  published,  also  at  the  University  Press, 
the  Latin  text  of  the  “ Ecclesiastical  History 
of  England,”  by  the  Venerable  Bede  or 
“Baeda,”  with  a few  short  notes.  In  1845 
he  published,  in  a short  pamphlet,  “ Reasons 
for  Voting  upon  the  Third  Question  to  be 
proposed  in  Convocation  on  the  18tb  instant,” 
(February).  These  were,  in  fact,  reasons 
against  voting  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
celebrated  Tract  90  a second  time.,  it  having 


been  previously  condemned  in  1841.  He, 
however,  carefully  guarded  against  being  sup- 
posed to  approve  of  the  opinions  contained  in 
this  Tract,  or  in  Mr.  Ward’s  book.  On  the 
31st  of  October,  1847,  he  preached  a sermon 
before  the  University,  at  St.  Mary’s,  on  the 
suliject  of  “the  Church  from  the  beginning 
until  now,”  which  he  was  induced  to  publish 
by  the  request  of  some  who  heard  it.  In 
1848  he  published  “ Remarks  on  some  pro- 
posed Changes  in  the  Public  Examinations,” 
the  object  of  which  was,  by  a temperate  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  to  check  any  desire 
for  injudicious  changi  s,  and  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  real  improvement.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  continued  the  same  subject  in 
“ A Letter  to  the  Rev.  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor, on  the  proposed  Three  Examinations.” 
His  object  was  “to  suggest  what  is  practic- 
able, and  to  adapt  what  is  good  in  our  present 
mode,  to  the  purposes  designed,  rather  than 
to  construct  a new  system.”  In  1849  he  pub- 
lished a volume  of  “ Sermons,  mostly  Aca- 
demical ; with  a Preface,  containing  a Refu- 
tation of  the  Theory  founded  upon  the  Syriac 
Fragments  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  by  Mr. 
Cureton.”  In  1851  he  published  “ The  Rise 
of  the  Papal  Power,  traced  in  three  Lectures.” 
This  little  volume  contains  in  a small  compass 
all  the  leading  facts  of  a most  searching  in- 
vestigation. In  1853  he  edited  again  for  the 
University  Press  another  edition  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  Socrates ; and  this 
time  not  a mere  text-book  for  his  lectures, 
but  an  elaborate  edition,  with  a Latin  version, 
notes,  and  index,  forming  three  volumes  8vo. 
In  1854  he  published  a Sermon  by  request, 
on  “ University  Prospects  and  University 
Duties  ;”  and  in  1856,  an  Ordination  sermon, 
on  “ The  Atonement.’  An  edition  of  Sozo- 
men  is  suspended  by  his  death. 

As  long  as  Oxford  produces  such  men  as 
Professor  Husse}',  she  may  well  be  content 
to  bear  the  jeers  and  reproaches  of  ignorant 
and  flippant  writers.  The  time  may  come 
when,  under  a more  pretentious  aspect,  she 
may  but  be  engendering  the  seeds  of  ruin 
and  destruction  by  a showy  and  superficial 
standard,  instead  of  driving  more  deeply  into 
the  soil  firm  and  lasting  roots  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  from  which  she  draws  her  real 
strength  and  vigour.  Then  may  posterity 
look  back  to  those  times  when  Oxford  pro- 
duced men  who  cared  not  for  the  honour  and 
display  with  which  the  world  surrounds  its 
votaries,  but  were  content  to  search  in  deep 
mines  for  hidden  treasures ; who  looked  not 
for  present  glory,  but  were  happy  with  the 
consciousness  that  they  were  making  due  use 
of  the  talents  which  the  Creator  had  given 
to  them. 


William  Lockhakt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Nov.  25.  At  Milton-Lockhart,  after  a 
short  illness,  William  Lockhart,  Esq.,  of 
Milton-Lockhart,  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
Lanark. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  who  was  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  had  represented  his  native 
county  of  Lanark  since  1841,  being  returned 
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to  parliament  each  time  without  opposition. 
He  took  a deep  interest  in  its  affairs,  and  was 
most  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  patlia- 
mentary  duties,  and  universally  respected 
for  his  uprightness  of  conduct  and  independ- 
ence of  character.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Lockhart,  minister  of  College 
parish,  Glasgow,  and  was  half-brother  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lawrence  Lockhart,  of  Inchinnan, 
and  Robert  Lockhart,  Esq.,  Glasgow.  The  va- 
cancy created  in  the  representation  of  the 
county  will  doubtless  cause  more  than  usual 
stir,  from  the  long  abstinence  from  politics 
in  which  Lanarkshire  has  indulged.  Mr. 
Lockhart  was  Dean  of  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  Lieutenant- Colonel- 
Commandant  of  the  Lanarkshire  regiment  of 
yeomanry  cavalry.  In  politics  he  was  a de- 
cided Conservative,  but  his  manners  were  so 
genial,  his  devotion  to  business  so  unwearied, 
and  his  attention  to  the  local  interests  of  all 
parties  so  courteous  and  impartial,  that  he 
won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  county.  Mr. 
Lockhart  died  childless.  His  next  brother 
was  John  Gibson  Lockhart  (late  editor  of  the 
‘‘Quarterly  Review,”  and  son-in-law  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott),  who  died  at  Abbotsford,  in 
November,  1854,  He  will  be  succeeded  in 
his  estates  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Hope  Scott, 
the  husband  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart’s  only 
child,  who  is  the  daughter  of  the  great  Min- 
strel’s eldest  daughter,  Sophia  Scott. 


Lieutenant  William  Rivers. 

Dec.  n.  At  his  official  residence  in  Green- 
wich Hospital,  aged  68,  Lieutenant  William 
Rivers,  an  ofiicer  largely  known  and  highly 
respected. 

He  went  to  sea  at  a very  early  age,  under 
the  care  of  his  father,  in  the  time-honoured 
“ Victory,”  and  until  after  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, never  served  in  any  other  ship.  He 
was  present  in  this  ship  at  Lord  Hotham’s 
second  action  in  1795,  and  was  slightly 
wounded ; he  was  also  in  the  action  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  in  the  crowning  battle  of 
Trafalgar  lost  his  left  leg — be.ng  wounded 
as  the  ship  was  running  into  action,  and 
elictel  from  Reis  n,  with  whom  he  was  a 
great  favourite,  the  tenderest  sympathy. 
“ Take  care  of  young  Rivers,  Hardy,”  were 
the  hero’s  words. 

The  one-legged  Lieutenant,  whose  personal 
and  mental  activity  were  seldom  surpassed, 
rigidly  followed  up  his  profession.  He  was 
a Lieutenant  of  the  “Cossack”  at  Copenhagen 
in  1807,  and  First  Lieutenant  of  the  “ Cretan” 
at  Flushing,  in  1809 ; and  continued  for  a 
considerable  period  actively  employed  in  the 
Channel  and  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain. 

The  j)eace  for  a time  laid  this  gallant  son 
of  Neptune  on  the  shelf,  from  which  he  was 
removed  to  Woolwich  Dockyard,  and  from 
thence,  in  1826,  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Few  who  have  known  tliat  noble  establish- 
ment during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  will 
deeply  mourn  the  death  of  this  fine  old  officer, 
for  a more  honourable  or  true-minded  man 
never  existed.  He  was  a rare  examp’e  of 
the  real  English  gentleman,  and  through  life 


an  earnest,  zealous,  and  practical  Christian. 
To  aid  the  deserving,  to  relieve  the  indigent, 
to  console  the  distressed,  his  recommendation 
and  his  interest,  his  hand,  his  purse,  and  his 
tongue,  were  ever  rea;ly.  Many  are  the 
charities  which  assist  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  the  “ old  pensionei  s”  he  originated. 

There  are  few  of  the  “old  Victory’s”  left 
now;  but  the  memory  of  him  who  lay 
terribly  wounded  in  the  cockpit  of  that  ship, 
whilst  the  life  of  the  immortal  Nelson  ebbed 
away,  will  be  remembered,  loved,  and  hon- 
oured by  all  who  knew  him. 

Of  him  whose  imperfect  memoir  we  have 
thus  given,  Dibdin’s  lines  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate : — 

“ Altlio’  his  body’s  under  hatches, 

Ilis  soul  has  gone  aloft.” 


Father  Mathew. 

Dec.  8.  At  his  lodgings,  QueenstoAvn, 
Ireland,  aged  66,  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew, 
the  well-known  Apostle  of  Temperanee. 

Theobald  Mathew  was  descended  from  a 
very  ancient  Welsh  family,  whose  pedigree 
is  carried  in  the  records  of  the  principality  to 
Gwaythooed,  king  of  Cardigan,  in  direct 
descent  from  whom  was  Sir  David  Mathew, 
staudard-beirer  to  Edward  IV.,  whose  monu- 
ment is  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of 
Llandaff.  Edmund  Mathew,  his  descendant  in 
the  sixth  generation,  High-Sheriff  of  Glamor- 
gan in  1592,  had  two  sons,  who  went  to 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  elder 
son,  George,  married  Lady  Thurles,  mother 
of  “the  great”  Duke  of  Ormonde.  From 
him  was  descended  Francis  Mathew,  of  Ann- 
field,  a gentleman  of  large  estates,  who  was 
eventually  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  of 
Llandaff.  Though,  at  his  death  in  1806,  his 
estates  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  40,(j00'. 
a-year,  they  were  greatly  encumbered  by  his 
successor,  on  whose  death,  in  1833,  they  de- 
volved upon  his  only  survi'.  ing  sister,  the 
late  Lady  Elizabeth  Mathew,  who  at  her 
death  in  1842  bequeathed  them  to  a Fi  ench 
nobleman  in  no  way  related  to  her,  the  Vis- 
count de  Chabot,  leaving  her  only  near 
relative  unprovided  for,  and,  singularly 
enough,  appointing  him  executor  to  the  very 
will  by  which  she  stripped  her  family  of 
their  ancestral  property.  Mr.  Mathew  very 
naturally  declined  to  act,  and  the  magni- 
ficent estates  of  the  house  of  Llandaff  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 

We  believe  that  Theobald  Mathew,  son 
of  James  Mathew,  of  Thomastown,  county 
Tipperary,  was  born  at  that  place  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1790.  His  grandmother  was 
niece  of  the  celebrated  General  Mathew,  of 
whom  honourable  mention  is  made  by  Sheri- 
dan in  his  “Life  of  Swift.”  Having  lost  his 
parents  at  an  early  age,  Theobald  Mathew 
was  adopted  by  his  distant  relative,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Mathew,  mentioned  above,  who 
placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Dennis  O’Donnell,  parish  priest,  of  Tallagh, 
county  Waterford.  At  the  age  of  13  he  was 
sent  to  the  lay  academy  of  Kilkenn}",  whence 
he  was  removed  in  his  20th  year  to  Maynooth, 
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to  pursue  liis  ecclesiastical  studies,  having 
shewn  signs  of  a clerical  vocation.  On  East-.r 
Sunday,  1814,  he  was  ordained  in  Dublin  by 
the  late  Archbishop  Murray.  After  some 
time  he  returned  to  Kilkenny,  with  the  in- 
tention of  joining  the  mission  of  two  Capuchin 
friars  there ; but  before  long  he  removed  to 
Cork.  By  a rescript  from  the  late  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity,  together  with  a dispensation  al- 
lowing him  to  possess  property.  Erom  the  mo- 
ment of  entering  upon  his  missionary  duties 
at  Cork,  he  began  to  shew  the  sterling  worth 
of  his  character.  Ever  diligent  in  his  wo  k 
of  the  pulpit,  the  confessional,  and  the  sick 
man’s  bedside,  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time, 
not  to  violent  agitation,  like  Dr.  Cahill  and 
other  ecclesiastical  firebrands,  but  to  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor,  to 
whom  he  acted  as  counsellor,  friend,  treasurer, 
and  executor. 

By  the  force  of  his  well-known  character 
as  a genuine  Christian  patriot,  even  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Temperance  move- 
ment in  the  south  of  Ireland,  Father  Mathew 
had  risen  to  the  highest  estimation  among 
his  people.  The  affability  of  his  manners, 
his  readiness  to  listen  to  every  grief  and  care, 
and,  if  possible,  to  remove  it,  the  pure  and 
self-sacrificing  spirit  of  his  entire  career, 
were  eminently  calculated  to  seize  upon  the 
quic  k,  warm  impulses  of  the  Irish  heart,  and 
to  make  his  word  law.  Some  20  years  ago, 
there  was  no  country  in  which  the  vice  of 
intoxication  had  spread  more  devastation 
than  in  Ireland.  All  efforts  to  restrain  it  were 
in  vain.  The  late  Sir  Michael  O’Loghlen’s 
Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Drunkenness  was 
a dead  letter : many  even  of  the  wise  and 
good  deemed  it  hopeless  and  incurable,  and 
it  was  said  that  the  Irish  would  abandon 
their  nature  before  they  abandoned  their 
whiskey. 

There  were  those  who  thought  otherwise. 
Some  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
a few  other  individuals  at  Cork,  had  bound 
themselves  into  an  association  for  the  sup- 
I pression  of  drunkenness,  but  found  that  they 
I were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  torrent. 

Ill  their  despair,  these  gentlemen,  though 
' Protestants,  applied  to  Father  Mathew : one 
of  them,  more  bold  and  energetic  than  the 
others,  is  said  to  have  e:\claimed,  “Mr.  Ma- 
thew, you  have  now  got  a mission  worthy  of 
I yourself ; do  not  reject  it !” 

Father  Mathew  responded  to  the  call; 
with  what  success,  ultimately,  we  suppose 
I that  our  readers  are  all  well  aware.  The 
1 work,  however,  was  not  the  work  of  a day. 
For  a year  and  a half  he  toiled  and  laboured 
against  the  deep-rooted  degradation  of  the 
“ boys”  of  Cork,  the  ridicule  and  detraction  of 
I many  doubtful  friends,  and  the  discountenance 

of  many  others  from  whom  he  had  expected 
support.  He  held  his  regular  meetings  twice 
a-week,  in  the  Horse  Bazaar.  At  length  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  mighty  mass 
of  obdurate  indifference  begin  to  move.  H e 
continued  to  apply  the  lever,  and  the  motion 
increased  : some  of  the  most  obdurate  drunk  - 
ards in  Cork  enrolled  their  names  in  his  “ To- 
Gknt.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 


tal  Abstinence  Association.”  H is  fame  began 
to  travel  along  the  banks  of  the  Shannon.  First 
the  men  of  Kilrush  came  in  to  be  received, 
then  some  hundreds  from  Kerry  and  Lime- 
rick, until  early  in  the  month  of  August, 
1839,  the  movement  burst  out  into  one  uni- 
versal flame.  The  first  great  outbreak  was 
at  Limerick,  where  Father  Mathew  had  en- 
gaged to  preach, at  the  request  of  the  bishop; 
and  the  mayor  of  which  city  declared  that 
within  ten  months  no  less  than  one  hundri  d 
and  fifty  inquests  had  been  held  in  the  county, 
one-half  of  which  were  on  persons  whose 
deaths  had  been  occasioned  by  intoxication. 
As  soon  as  the  country  people  heard  that 
Father  Mathew  was  in  Limerick,  they  rushed 
into  the  city  in  thousands.  So  great  was  the 
crush,  that,  though  no  violence  was  used, 
the  iron  rails  which  surrounded  the  residence 
of  the  “ Apostle  of  Temperance”  were  torn 
down,  and  some  scores  of  people  precipitated 
into  the  Shannon.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  Scots-Greys,  who  attended  to  keep  order 
in  the  streets,  were  actually  lifted  from  the 
ground;  and  so  densely  were  the  people 
thronged,  that  several,  in  their  eagerness  to 
touch  the  hem  of  Father  Mathew’s  garment, 
ran  quietly  along  on  the  heads  and  shoulders 
of  the  vast  crowd.  At  Parsontown,  order 
was  only  maintained  by  a body  of  the  Rifles, 
with  their  bayonets  fixed  and  pointed,  so  as 
to  form  a barrier  to  the  rushing  multitudes  in 
front  of  the  chapel  in  which,  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  striking  scene  without,  sat  the 
mild  and  unassuming  man  who  had  collected 
this  display  of  numerical  force,  and  had  mar- 
shalled this  peaceful  army.  We  have  not  the 
time  or  the  space  to  follow  Father  Mathew 
in  his  temperance  progresses.  Some  idea  of 
their  results  may  be  formed  when  we  state 
that  at  Nenagh  20,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  taken  the  ph  dge  in  one  day ; 100,000 
at  Galway  in  two  days ; in  Loughrea,  80,000 
in  two  days ; between  that  and  Portumna, 
from  180,000  to  200,000 ; and  in  Dublin,  about 
70,000  during  five  days.  There  are  few  towns 
in  Ireland  which  Father  Mathew  did  not  visit 
with  like  success.  In  1844  he  visited  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  London ; and  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  was  received  there, 
and  in  other  English  cities,  testified  equally  to 
the  need  and  to  the  progress  of  the  remedy. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  in  Father 
Mathew  the  ecclesiastic  was  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Christian,  the  man  of  good-will 
towards  all  his  fellow-men.  To  him,  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Catholic  were  of  equal  inter- 
est and  of  equal  value.  Again,  no  man  ever 
displayed  a more  disinterested  zeal.  He  spent 
upon  the  poor  all  that  he  had  of  his  own,  and 
reduced  to  bankruptcy  his  brother,  a distiller 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  whose  death  followed 
shortly  upon  the  losses  resulting  from  the 
Temperance  crusade.  Yet  this  man,  and  other 
branches  of  the  family,  though  extensively 
connected  with  the  wine  and  spirit  trade,  not 
onljf  bore  their  losses  without  a murmur,  but 
even  supplied  Father  Mathew  with  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
work.  A few  years  since,  her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  settle  upon  Father  Mathew  an  au- 
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nuity  of  300’.,  in  recognition  of  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  mo- 
rality and  order ; but  even  this,  we  under- 
stand, was  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  heavy 
payments  on  policies  of  insurance  upon  his 
life,  which  he  was  hound  to  keep  up,  to  secure 
his  creditors ; and  further  collections  were 
made  on  his  behalf  about  four  years  since. 


J.  M.  Rendel,  Esq.,  E.R.S.,  C.E. 

Nor.  21.  At  10,  Kensington  Palace- sar- 
dens,  aged  56,  James  Meadows  Rendel,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  C.E. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Rendel  was  a native  of 
the  West  of  England,  where  he  was  practi- 
cally instructed  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
profession,  and  was  early  selected  by  that 
acute  observer  of  talent,  Mr.  Telford,  for 
laying  out  and  constructing  considerable 
lengths  of  turnpike  roads  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall ; and  the  difficulties  he  there  en- 
countered and  overcame  tended  much  to  give 
him  that  self-reliance  so  useful  to  him  in  his 
subsequent  career.  After  being  engaged  in 
several  large  works  in  his  native  district,  he 
undertook  the  construction  of  the  cast-ii’on 
bridge  over  the  river  Lary,  near  Plymouth, 
at  the  express  desire  of  the  Earl  of  Morley, 
who  had  the  discrimination  to  discover  the 
latent  talents  of  the  young  engineer,  t’nen 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age  ; and  to  his  ex- 
clusive direction,  with  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Telford,  was  entrusted  the  execution  of  that 
important  work.  It  was  co.nmenced  in  the 
year  1824,  and  was  completed  in  1827,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Institution.  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  construction  of  the  floating 
steam-bridge  for  crossing  the  estuary  of  the 
Dart,  near  Dartmouth,  somewhat  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  subsequently  established 
by  him  for  crossing  the  Hamoaze,  between 
Torpoint  and  Devonport,  as  described  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Transacfions ; and,  later 
still,  those  at  Saltash,  at  Southampton  and  at 
Portsmouth.  He  was  engaged  also  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  water-mains  at  H.M.  Dock- 
yard, Plymouth,  and  on  the  waterworks  at 
Edinburgh.  In  the  year  1838  he  removed 
from  Plymouth  to  London,  and  soon  became 
extensively  occupied  on  important  works,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  parliamentary  contest 
of  that  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of 
engineering.  Among  the  numerous  works 
upon  which  he  was  occupied  may  he  men- 
tioned the  Montrose  Suspension-bridge;  the 
Inverness  Bridge,  and  Leith  and  East  and 
West  India  and  London  Docks,  where  he  de- 
signed and  executed  extensive  improvements, 
amounting  to  partial  reconstruction.  The 
design  for  the  construction  of  docks  at  Birk- 
enhead, in  Cheshire,  of  such  an  extent  as  to 
create  a formidable  rival  to  Liverpool, 
brought  Mr.  Rendel  very  prominently  before 
the  world ; and  the  protracted  contests  on 
this  subject  will  not  only  be  long  remem- 
bered in  the  history  of  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, 1)  .t  the  evidence  given  by  the  pro- 
jector and  other  engineers,  as  now  collected, 
forms  a valuable  record  of  the  state  of  en- 
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gineering  practice.  The  almost  incessant 
labour  and  the  mental  anxiety  inseparable 
fr  m this  undertaking  were  more  than  even 
his  powerful  constitution  could  support,  and 
it  is  feared  that  they  tended  to  shorten  his 
valu  hie  life.  The  daring  project  of  con- 
structing a dock  at  Great  Grimsby,  by  pro- 
jecting the  works  far  out  upon  the  mud- 
lanks  of  the  river  Humber,  was  next  succe-s- 
fully  accomplished ; and  he  commenced  the 
two  great  works  which  alone  suffice  to  hand 
down  his  name  to  posterity  beside  those  of 
Smeaton,  Rennie,  and  Telford, — the  harbours 
of  refuge  of  Holyhead  and  Portland.  Both 
these  works  were  conceived  with  the  largest 
views,  and  have  been  carried  on  with  great 
rapidity.  In  both  cases  the  system  was 
adopted  of  establishing  timber  stages  over 
ti.e  line  of  the  jetties,  and  depositing  the 
masses  of  stone,  of  all  dimensions,  by  drop- 
ping them  vertically  from  railway-waggons 
into  their  positions ; thus  bringing  up  the 
mass  simultaneously  to  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  this  manner,  as  much  as  24,000  tons 
of  stone  have  been  deposited  in  one  week ; 
and  to  supply  this  vast  demand,  monster 
blasts  of  five  or  six  tons  of  gunpowder  were 
frequently  employed.  These  two  great  works 
are  progressing  very  satisfactorily  ; and  it  is 
Worthy  of  remark  that,  although  the  severe 
storms  which  have  repeatedly  occurred  on  the 
exposed  coasts  where  thej’’  are  situated,  have 
done  some  injury  to  portions  of  the  stages 
and  of  the  temporary  works,  not  a stone 
would  appear  to  have  been  carried  away 
from  the  jetties ; and  the  success  of  the 
system  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  in  spite 
of  the  sinister  predictions  which  prevailed 
b Tore  the  system  was  tried.  Among  the 
other  works  upon  which  Mr.  Rendel  was  en- 
gaged, should  also  be  mentioned  the  construc- 
tions on  the  river  Lea,  and  the  improvements 
on  the  Nene  river  ; the  latter  a work  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  not  yet  completed. 
He  was  also  employed  by  the  Exchequer 
Loan  Commissioners  to  report  upon  the 
drainage  and  other  public  works  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  less  engaged  in  railwa\  s than 
in  hydraulic  Avorks ; but  in  England  he 
executed  the  Birkenhead,  Lancashire,  and 
Cheshire  Junction  Line,  and  in  India  he  had 
the  direction  of  the  East  Indian  and  Madras 
Railways  ; the  former  projected  by  Mr.  Mac- 
donald Stephenson,  as  the  first  of  the  vast 
system  now  being  formed,  and  which  will 
Avork  such  a revolution  in  the  destiny  of  the 
Indian  empire.  The  Ceylon  and  the  Per- 
nambuco li  es  Avere  also  un’er  his  charge. 
The  limits  of  this  short  sketch  preclude  the 
possibility  of  enumerating  more  of  the  Avorks 
upon  AAffiich  Mr.  Rendel  was  engaged  ; and  it 
would  appear  extraordinary  how  lie  could 
find  time  for  such  varied  occupation,  as,  in 
addition  to  these  active  duties,  he  was  very 
frequently  called  upon  by  the  government 
to  report  on  large  Avorks — the  most  implicit 
confidence  being  reposed  in  his  truthfulness, 
the  correctness  of  his  vieAvs,  and  the  fearless 
expression  of  his  opinions.  He  was  a man 
of  great  energy,  clear  perception,  and  correct 
judgment;  his  practical  knowledge  was  well 
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directed,  and  he  knew  how  to  make  good  use 
of  the  scientific  acquirements  and  skill_  of  all 
whose  services  he  engaged.  His  evidence 
before  committees  of  the  House  was  clpr 
and  convincing— seldom  failing  in  carryirg 
his  point;  and  his  reports  on  engineering 
works  are  so  well  conceived  and  drawn  up, 
tliat  it  may  be  hoped  they  will  he  given  to 
the  world,  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession. 
Wi  h these  qualities,  which  were_  fully  ap- 
preci  ded,  it  need  scarcely  he  mentioned  that 
he  rose  rapidly  to  a very  high  position  in  his 
profession.  He  became  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  was  elected  upon  the 
council ; he  was  a very  early  member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  having  joined 
it  in  1824.  He  had  been  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  upon  the  council,  and  held  the  post  of 
President  during  the  years  1862  and  1853- 
He  was  as  amiable  and  kind  in  private  life 
as  he  was  tnergetic  and  firm  in  public;  and 
his  decease,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of 
November,  cast  a gloom  over  tlie  whole  of 
the  profession  of  which  he  was  a brilliant 
ornament. 


Rev.  Dicko-nson. 

Nov.  23.  At  West  Retford,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Dickonson,  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  rector  of  West  Retford,  Nottinghamshire.. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Dickonson  was  the  last 
representative  of  a family  who  have  lived  in. 
the  neighbourhood  for  upwards  of  200  years, 
and  possessed  considerable  estates  at  Clay- 
worth,  the  manorial  rights  of  which  were, 
until  recently,  vested  in  them.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1813,  and  subsequently  obtained  his  de- 
gree -of  M-A.  at  that  University.  He  was 
for  a short  time  curate  of  Misson,  and 
subsequently  curate  of  Hatfield,  Hertford- 
shire. In  1818,  he  married  Miss  Wynn,  the 
daughter  of  a wealthy  bookseller  in  London, 
by  whom  he  acquired  a handsome  fortune, 
a considerable  portion  of  which,  however,  he 
soon  afterwards  lost  in  a lawsuit,  which  pro- 
duced an  estrangement  between  him  and 
his  wife’s  relations.  In  November,  1836,  he 
( succeeded  to  the  living  of  West  Retford,  the 
next  presentation  to  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  his  father  for  £1,205.  From  that 
period  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  has  been 
remarkable  for  his  eccentric  and  penurious 
habits.  Although  possessed  of  ample  means, 
he  never  kept  any  domestic  servant,  and 
j seldom  permitted  any  person  to  enter  his 
abode.  His  appearance,  excepting  on  Sun- 
j days,  was  exceedingly  mean  for  a clergyman. 

! He  was  dressed  in  shabby  habiliments  ; he 
used  to  go  unshaved,  and  even  unwashed,  for 
a week  together ; and  he  used  to  clean  his 
I own  shoes  about  once  in  the  same  interval. 
His  diet  was  very  spare  ; about  31bs.  of  meat, 
a small  loaf  or  two  of  bread,  and  half-a- 
pound  of  butter  served  him  and  his  wife  for 
a week.  He  once  took  to  farming  his  own 
glebe,  but  his  operations  were  so  singular 
and  inefficient,  that  the  land  became  a com- 
plete nursei’y  for  every  description  of  weed, 
and  the  complaints  of  his  agricultural  neigh- 


bours on  this  score  at  last  became  so  loud, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  bucolic 
pursuits.  He  Si-ld  off  all  his  stock  except  a 
couple  of  draught  horses,  which  he  retained 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  without  using 
them — a man  being  employed  to  feed  and 
exercise  them.  Mr.  Dickonson  continued  in 
tolerably  good  health  up  io  the  Sunday 
before  his  death,  when  his  parishioners  ob- 
served that  he  laboured  under  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  in 
the  pulpit.  On  leaving  the  church  he  had 
to  be  assisted  to  the  rectory  by  two  of  his 
arishioners,  whom  he  dismissed  as  soon  as 
e got  to  his  own  door.  In  consequence  of 
this  indisposition,  the  churchwardens  a day 
or  two  afterwards  tendered  their  good  offi- 
ces at  the  rectory ; but  Mi’.  Dickonson  de- 
clined their  help,  and  it  was  only  by  a kind 
of  gentle  compulsion  that  they  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  house.  Mrs.  Dickonson,  who 
is  in  a delicate  state  of  mind  and  body,  at 
first  refused  to  open  the  door,  but  was  ulti- 
mately induced  to  admit  one  or  two  persons. 
They  found  her  husband  in  a deplorable 
state  of  prostration,  arising  from  the  sheer 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  men.  He  sank 
into  a state  of  syncope,  and  died  about 
I o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th.  The 
interior  of  the  house  presented  a scene  of 
utter  neglect.  The  windows  had  not  been 
cleaned  for  nearly  twenty  years;  the  window- 
blinds,  which  had  never  been  drawn  up 
during  all  that  period,  were  rotten  with  age 
and  dirt,  and  were  patched  up)  with  pieces 
of  newspaper ; the  kitchen  had  hardly  a 
particle  of  furniture,  and  there  had  been  no 
fire  in  it  for  many  years ; the  walls  were 
covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs  ; the  floors, 
both  board  and  brick,  were  of  one  uniform 
colour,  from  long  accumulations  of  dirt.  The 
room  in  which  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Dickonson 
resided  was  nearly  filled  to  the  ceiling  with 
large  packing-cases,  containing  beds,  linen 
and  furniture,  including  a piano, — none  of 
which  articles  had  ever  been  unpacked. 
The  bed-rooms  were  almost  bare  of  furni- 
ture, and  presented  the  same  wretched  and 
dingy  appearance  as  the  rest  of  the  house. 
Notwithstanding  these  indications  of  poverty 
and  misery,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
Mr.  Dickonson  died  worth  between  £40,000 
and  £50,000,  the  whole  of  which  he  has 
bequeathed  to  his  wife, — He  was  considered 
a liberal  landlord*  and  the  poor  of  West 
Retford  have  not  unfrequently  benefited 
by  his  charities.  He  was  a man  of  stu- 
dious habits*  and  an  excellent  Greek  scho- 
lar. The  living  of  West  Retford,  thus  ren- 
dered vacant,  is  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hood,  of 
Nettleham,  near  Lincoln.  It  is  of  the  nomi- 
nal value  of  £369  a-year,  but  it  is  in  reahty 
worth  about  £600. 

Since  the  funeral,  the  rectory  at  West 
Retford  has  been  well  searched,  but  no  will 
of  later  date  has,  as  yet,  been  found  than 
that  of  1841  ; consequently  Mrs.  Dickonson, 
and  her  immediate  friends,  will  take  the 
bulk  of  the  property,  and  to  Lacy  Dickon- 
son, Esq.,  will  fall  the  freehold  property  in 
West  Retford,  which  has  been  purchased 
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since  the  will  of  1841  was  prepai’ed  by  his 
late  nephew,  Peter  Henry  Bruce  Dickonson, 
Esq.  The  packing-cases  which  have  been 
opened  have  been  found  to  contain  chairs, 
tables,  carpets,  beds,  bedding,  sheets, 
blankets,  table-cloths — and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing requisite  for  furnishing  a house  respec- 
tably. An  excellent  Turkey  and  other  car- 
pets, with  hearth-rugs,  have  now  made  their 
appearance,  together  with  fire-irons,  fenders, 
&c.,  which  the  rectory  of  West  Eetford  had 
been  a stranger  to  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
Tongs  and  poker  were  seldom  in  request,  and 
a small  portion  of  the  tire  of  a cart-wheel 
was  all  the  while  the  substitute  for  a fen- 
der. The  furniture,  generall}^  is  very  good, 
but  ancient,  and  sadly  out  of  conditiom  The 
plate-chest— a valuable  one,  too — was  found 
in  a lumber-room,  covered  over  with  matting 
and  some  straw  and  rags.  When  discovered, 
it  was  neatly  packed,  and  found  to  be  in  good 
condition  ; since  which  it  has  been  weighed, 
an  inventory  taken,  and  it  has  been  taken 
to  a place  of  safety.  Mrs.  Dickonson  still 
remains  at  the  house,  and  refuses  to  go 
away  ; she  is  in  a most  pitiable  state  of  both 
mind  and  body,  evidently  arising  from  the 
w^ant  of  comfort,  and  of  the  sociabilities 
wEich  human  nature  requires.  She  is  never 
more  than  half- dressed,  and  what  she  has 
on  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made,  or 
even  revised,  within  the  present  century. 

The  funeral  of  this  very  eccentric  indi- 
vidual took  place  Dec.  2.  Mr.  Dickenson’s 
predeceased  relatives  are  all  interred  just 
within  the  vestibule  of  the  church,  and  his 
remains  are  outside,  close  to  the  west  door, 
which  is  as  near  as  the  present  law  will 
allow. — Local  Paper. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Xov.  17.  At  Renton,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  minis- 
try, aged  73,  the  Rev.  Joh7i  Mackmlay,  minister  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Congregation. 

Aged  69,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  Vicar  of 
Winterton  (1829),  Lincolnshire. 

Nov.  20.  At  Winthorpe,  Xewark-upon-Tront, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Rastall,  B.A.  1818,  M.A.  1822, 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Stubton, 
Lincolnshire.  — - 

At  Scarborough,  aged  30,  the  Rev.  Joh^i  Brooks, 
M..\.  (B.A.  1850),  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  P.C. 
of  Walton-le-da  e (1853),  Lancashire. 

Nov.  21.  At  Candleriggs-st.,  Glasgow,  aged  25, 
the  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Jarvis,  minister  of  the  Free 
Church,  Bonhill. 

At  the  Rectory,  the  Rev.  Charles  John  Pinfold, 
B.A.  1825,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of 
Bramshall,  S affordshire. 

At  the  Rectory,  West  Wratting,  Cambridgesh., 
aged  51,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Silver,  M.A.  (B.A.  1847), 
St.  Catharine’s  Hall,  Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Ful- 
bourne  All  Saints’  (1851),  and  formerly  Curate  of 
West  Wratting,  Cambridgeshire. 

At  Genoa,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wellwood  Stoddart, 
B.A.  1832,  M.A.  1836,  B.l).  1841,  late  Fello.v  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Charlbury 
(1853),  Oxford-^hire. 

At  the  residence  of  bis  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Broom,  llo-^common-st , Liverpool,  aged  58,  the 
Rev.  Uhn.  Tijrer,  B..\. 

Nov.  23.  Aged  77,  the  Rev.  Robert  Tiviss, 
LL.B.  1803,  LL.U.  1819,  Pembro' e College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  37,  Hamilton-terr.,  St.  John’s-wood, 
and  Iloseley,  Flintshire. 


Nov.  25.  At  West  Newington,  Edinburgh,  the 
Rev.  Walter  Fair  lie,  of  the  Free  Church,  Li- 
berton. 

At  Trergof,  Anglesey,  aged  76,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Evans,  B.A,  1802,  M.A.  1803,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  GwJt,  B.A.  1801,  M.A.  1804, 
formerly  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  Rector  of  Icklingham  (1820),  Suffolk, 
after  an  afldiction  from  paralysis,  which  has  for 
some  time  past,  in  a great  degree,  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  his  faculties.  Whilst  in  active 
health,  Mr.  Gwilt  was  a most  zealous  supporter 
of  agricultural  improvement,  and  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  to  encourage  the  labourer 
as  well  as  his  employer,  and  an  unwearied  ad- 
vocate of  the  claims  of  those  whom  he  believed 
to  ha^•e  deserved  weU  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

At  the  Rectory,  aged  52,  the  Rev.  Henry  Somers 
Cocks,  B.A.  1824,  M.A.  1827,  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, Vicar  of  Leigh  (1827),  Woreestersh.,  and 
Dean  Rural. 

At  the  Rectory,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Morgan, 

B.A.  1803,  M.A.  1806,  formerly  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Rearsby  (1812),  Lei-  I 
cestershire. 

Nov.  26.  At  the  Manse,  Keith,  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Thomson-. 

Nov.  30.  At  the  Moor,  Clifford,  Herefordshire, 
the  Rev.  William  Timothy  NapUton,  B.A.  1824, 

M.A.  1827,  B.D.  1834,  late  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sus- 
sex College,  Cambridge,  and  of  Penovre. 

At  the  Vicarage,  aged  79,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Longlands,  B.A.  1801,  M.A.  1804,  Trinity  Coll., 
Cambridge,  V.  of  Porcliester  (1806),  Hants. 

At  the"  Manse  of  Forteviot,  the  Rev.  Robert 
John  Robertson. 

Lately,  at  his  residence,  Northlands,  co.  Cavan, 
the  Very  Rev.  Samuel  Adams,  M.A.,  Dean  of  ■ 
C3'Sll0l 

At  the  Rectory,  aged  92,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  M.  i 
Lisle,'D.C.'L„  Prebendary  of  Llandaff  (1804),  Rec- 
torof  St.  Fagan  (1792),  Glamorganshire,  and  Vicar 
of  Llantillio-Pertholey  (1799),  Monmouthshire. 

Dec.  1.  At  South  Berwick,  Maine,  United  States, 
aged  38,  Joseph  Bovvers  Gray,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  Berwick  College,  formerly  of  Chelmsford, 
Essex. 

At  Mount-Radford,  Exeter,  aged  44,  the  Rev. 
TIeni-y  John  Tooze,  B.A.  1835,  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  Officiating  Minister  of  Peyhembury, 
Devon. 

Dec.  2.  At  Wrington,  aged  52,  the  Rev.  Edxo. 
Grevile  Ruddock,  B.A.  1827,  M.A.  1830,  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  late  Curate  of  Westbury  w. 
Priddy. 

Dec.  3.  Aged  78,  the  Rev.  Robex't  Digby  Stil- 
lingfleet,  B.A.  1802,  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  Vicar 
of  Cleeve-Prior  (1812),  Worcestershire. 

At  Witherslack,  Westmoreland,  aged  60,  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Fraser. 

Dec.  4.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  86,  the  Rev. 

John  Austin,  B.A.  1793,  M.A.  1806,  Exeter  Coll., 
Oxford,  Rector  of  Pulborough  (1822),  Sussex. 

At  Fermoy,  the  R.  C.  Bishop  Murphy,  of 
Cloyne.  He  was  a warm  supprrter  of  education, 
and  never  took  any  prominent  part  in  affairs  of 
a political  character. 

Dec.  6.  At  Castle  Cary,  aged  82,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Spencer  Phelps,  B.A.  1797,  Balliol  Coll., 
Oxford,  and  incorp.  M.A.  1836,  Emmanuel  Coll., 
Cambridge,  Rector  of  Maperton  (1820),  and  Wes- 
ton-Bam'fyld  (1836),  Somerset. 

Dec.  12.  At  Orangefield,  Greenock,  the  Rev.  ; 

Jatnes  Williaxnson,  late  Pastor  of  the  French  j 

and  Flemish  Protestant  Church,  Louvain,  Nether-  i 

lands.  He  was  possessed  of  much  ability,  and  j 

had,  bv  diligent  study,  made  his  natural  powers  ! 

thoroughly  effective.  He  entered  a few  years 
ago  upon  a field  of  labour  of  pecuhar  promise,  | 

but  the  hand  of  sickness  soon  fell  upon  him  and  | 

he  returned  home.  After  some  months  of  failing  : 

strength,  a period  of  trial  which  he  bore  with  | 

truly  Christian  calnmess  and  fortitude,  he  died 
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upon  Friday  last.  A season  which  most  other 
young  men  would  have  filled  up  with  regrets,  he 
^ligently  occupied  in  works  of  piety  and  thought- 
ful ki  ::dness.  The  legatee  of  the  valuable  con- 
tributions which  his  venerable  father  had  made 
to  the  antiquities  of  Greenock  and  the  history  of 
the  progenitors  of  James  Watt,  he  carefully  col- 
lated the  materials  committed  to  his  care,  and 
publ'shed,  a few  weeks  ago,  the  beautiful  volume, 
“ The  Memorials  of  James  Watt,”  which  will  in 
all  time  to  come  fix  the  connection  of  the  great 
mechanician  with  this  town.  More  recently,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  mention,  Mr  James 
Williamson  presented  to  the  Greenock  Library 
his  la’  ge  and  valuable  collection  of  works  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  Divinity,  which  he  has 
devoted  to  the  use  of  probationers  and  students 
of  all  denominations.  In  private  life  he  was 
greatly  respected  and  beloved,  and  his  premature 
death  is  deplored  by  all  who  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  his  worth,  and  had  formed  auguries  of 
his  coming  usefulness, 

DEATHS. 

AEEAlSrGED  IN  CHEONOLOGICAL  OEDEE. 

June  24.  At  Winderadun,  Lake  George,  New 
South  Wales,  Jas.  Fitzgerald  Murray,  esq.,  M.D., 
A.B.,  F.C.S.,  and  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  New  South  Wales. 

June  25.  At  Wanggratta,  Australia,  George 
Mi  chell  Harper,  esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate, 
second  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Harper,  esq.,  some- 
time land-surveyor,  Kirkcaldy,  who  emigrated  in 
the  year  1818. 

Julij  16.  At  his  residence,  Edward  Street 
North,  Brisbane,  aged  59,  M.  Feeney,  esq.,  late 
Governor  of  her  Majesty’s  Gaol,  Moreton  Bay, 
New  South  Wales,  much  and  deeply  regretted. 

July  27.  At  Concord,  near  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  aged  66,  Sarah,  relict  of  the  late  James 
Lester,  esq.,  solicitor,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Aug-  1.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  a 
few  days’  illness,  Edward,  youngest  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Wm.  Goodrich,  esq.,  of  Maisemore- 
court,  Gloucestershire. 

Aug.  2.  At  his  residence,  the  Hall,  Smith-st., 
Collingwood,  near  Melbourne,  Victoria,  aged  29, 
Mr.  Henry  Hinson,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Hinson,  of  Northampton. 

Aug.  4:.  At_Java,_  Capt.  Geo.  Challenger,  of 
the  Dutch  Indian  ship,  Djaoel  Wadoot,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Challenger,  of  Bishop- 
thorpe,  near  York. 

Aug.  5.  At  River  Plenty,  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, aged  62,  Katharine  Rose,  wife  of  Anthony 
Beale,  esq.,  formerly  H.E.I.C.C.S.,  St  Helena. 

Aug.  30.  At  Melbourn,  aged  37,  Catharine, 
wife  of  Andrew  Rose  Cruikshank,  esq. 

In  Sept.,  at  Commerce  Scott,  co.  Missouri, 
United  States,  Wm.  Docker,  esq.,  M.D,,  only 
surviving  brother  of  the  late  Mrs.  Samuel  Alcock, 
of  Pear -tree-house,  Cheadle,  and  son  of  the  late 
Geo.  Docker,  esq.,  of  the  Crescent,  Birmingham. 

Sept.  10.  At  Jaulnah,  Capt.  George  Raithby 
Rolston,  47th  Regt.  Madras  Native  Infantry. 

Sept.  14.  Whilst  leading  the  attack  on  San 
Jacinite,  pierced  by  several  musket-balls,  aged 
26,  Lieut.  Wm.  Walker  Reader,  of  the  Nicara- 
guan army,  and  youngest  son  of  James  Reader, 
esq.,  of  Vale-cottage,  Timpeney,  Cheshire,. 

Sept.  16.  At  Brighton,  aged  one  year,  Anna 
Eliza,  youngest  child  of  John  Gough  Nichols, 
esq.,  F.S.A. 

Sept.  18.  At  Canton,  aged  24,  James  Macrae 
Cbitty,  esq.,  son  of  Chas.  Chitty,  esq.,  of  Battle- 
ford,  Devonshire,  and  late  of  Upper  Clapton, 
London. 

Sept.  23.  At  Fort  Hare,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
aged  34,  Capt.  Wm.  Elford  Adams,  of  the  2nd 
Queen’s  Royal  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Gen. 
Sir  Geo.  Pownall  Adams,  K.C.H. 

Oct.  2.  At  Bombay,  aged  37,  Capt.  Thomas 


Allan  Mack-enzie,  of  the  3rd  Bombay  Cavalry, 
third  surviving  son  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Carlton- 
ter.,  Edinburgh. 

Oct.  4.  At  Meean  Meer,  Lahore,  Geor.aina 
Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  Farrer,  Assistant 
Chaplain  H.E.I.C.S.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  Vicar  of  Frome  Sehvood. 

Drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  across  the 
Jhelum,  at  Mozufferabarl,  in  Cashmere,  aged  23, 
Alexander  James  Trotter,  Lieut.  Bengal  Ar- 
tillery, second  son  of  the  late  Archd.  Trotter, 
esq.,  of  Dreghorn,  near  Edinburgh. 

Oct.  8.  At  Jhung,  Lahore,  Lieut.  Henry  Thomas 
Sewell,  48th  regt.  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

Oct.  10.  On  board  the  steam  Alma,  atihe  Sand- 
heads,  100  miles  from  Calcutta,  Joseph  Richard 
Bedford,  esq.,  some  years  in  the  H.E.I.  Com- 
pany’s medical  service. 

At  Bermuda,  aged  19,  Robert  Harry  Blenkin- 
sopp  Coulson,  of  H.M.S.  Nile,  third  son  of  J.  B. 
Coulson,  esq.,  of  Swinburne-castle.  He  was 
drowned  in  rendering  assistance  to  a merchant- 
vessel  in  distress. 

Oct.  17.  At  Moosabagh,  Lucknow,  aged  30, 
Martin  Petrie,  Lieut.  21st  B.N.I.,and  command- 
ing 7th  Oude  Infantry. 

Oct.  19.  At  San  Francisco,  California,  of  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  aged  42,  Henry  Gunter,  esq., 
foi-merly  of  Liverpool. 

Oct.  20.  At  Mhow,  Henry  Cadogan  Harvey, 
Lieut.  Madras  Artillery,  aged  26,  son  of  the  Rev. 
R.  Harvey,  vdcar  of  Ramsgate. 

At  the  French  Rocks,  Madras,  aged  31,  Capt. 
H.  Bruce,  39th  regt.  N.I. 

At  Kurrachee,  Scinde,  aged  28,  Lieut.  Frede- 
rick Hickes,  2nd  Bombay  European  L.I , eldest 
son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Frederick  Hickes, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Leicester,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Hawker,  staff- 
officer  of  the  Pensioners  for  the  Leicestershire 
District. 

Oct.  23.  At  York-pl.,  Edinburgh,  Robert 
Davidson,  esq.,  of  Ravelrig. 

Oct.  24.  At  Mauree,  the  wife  of  S.  B.  Cookson, 
esq.,  Brigade-Major,  Ravel  Pindee. 

Mr.  George  Troup  Wells,  of  Ythan,  Forgue, 
aged  82.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  upon  the 
world  as  a farm-servant.  When  about  fifteen, 
he  took  a strong  de-ire  for  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy, and  often  went  into  the  fields  at  night  to 
study  the  motion  of  the  stars.  He  made  a globe 
for  himself  of  clay,  dried  it  in  the  sun,  pasted  it 
round  with  paper,  and  delineated  thereon  a map 
of  the  world.  The  meridian  ring  and  horizon 
were  of  wood,  made  with  his  knife,  and  after 
having  got  it  graduated,  he  was  enabled  w’ith 
great  exactness  to  calculate  the  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  also  the  changes  of  the  moon 
throughout  the  year  to  hours,  minutes,  and 
seconds.  About  the  age  of  thirty,  George  bound 
himself  as  an  apprentice  to  a mason,  and  it  was 
while  following  that  occupation  that  he  learned 
the  art  of  dialing,  an  art  in  which  we  question 
if  ever  he  was  excelled  by  any  dialist  in  the 
north  of  Scotland. 

Oct.  25.  Mrs.  Julia  Sylcs,  wife  of  John  Syles, 
of  Blackstone,  of  dropsy,  from  which  she  had 
suffered  for  five  years.  During  that  period 
she  had  been  tapped  upwards  of  140  times,  and 
more  than  3,000  pounds  of  water  were  ex- 
tracted. 

Oct.  28.  At  Bermuda,  of  yellow  fever,  aged 
20,  Lieut.  George  Hogarth,  26th  regt.,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Lieut.-Col,  Hogarth,  C.B.,  26th 
Cameronians. 

Nov.  1.  At  Gibraltar,  aged  20,  John,  son  of 
Capt.  William  Barfield,  late  of  Ipswich. 

Nov.  2.  At  Exe-view,  near  Exmouth,  aged 
63,  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  Robert  Moore. 

From  a fall  from  the  rigging,  on  board  the 
R.  Y.  S.  schooner  Fancy,  cruising  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, aged  21,  George  Greenville  Fortescue, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  and  Lady 
Louisa  Fortescue. 
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Nov.  3.  At  Andover,  Mr.  Josiah  Arnold,  well 
known  and  much  respected  on  the  turf. 

At  St.  George’s-pL,  Knightshridge,  aged  80, 
Mr.  John  Jennings,  greatly  respected  for  his 
piety  and  manly  virtues.  He  was  many  years 
deacon  of  Salem  Chapel,  Meard’s-court,  Soho  ; 
for  upwards  of  50  years  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Barclay  and  Son,  of  Regent-st. ; and  in  early 
life  attained  the  rank  of  Quartermaster  of  the 
Essex  Light  Dragoons,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Burgoyne,  by  whom  he  was  presented  with 
two  medals  for  valour  and  humanity. 

Nov.  5.  At  Bermuda,  of  yellow  fever,  Lieut. 
\Vm.  Hewett,  commanding  E.  M.  gut  boat  Onyx, 
and  previously  .serving  in  the  Lightning  and 
Merlin,  under  Capt.  Sulivan,  in  the  Baltic. 

At  Rathven  Manse,  Banffshire,  Anne  Young, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Gardiner  ; also,  on  16th 
last.,  Mary,  their  third  daughter. 

At  Alexandria,  Egypt,  aged  30,  Charlotte 
Fisher  Bell,  wife  of  Thomas  Bell,  esq.,  merchant 
of  that  city. 

At  Dartmouth,  aged  85,  George  Augustus  Scu- 
damore, esq. 

At  Needingworth,  J.  M.  AY,  Flood,  esq. 

Nov.  7.  At  Upton -lodge,  Taunton,  Devonshire, 
H.  ATe,  esq.,  formerly  of  Colchester,  and  In- 
spector of  Taxes  for  Essex  and  Suffolk. 

Nov.  8.  At  Northampton,  aged  85,  Mrs.  AYy- 
man.  relict  of  AA"m.  A\^ya  an,  esq.,  of  Kettering. 

At  Haslar  Hospital,  aged  70,  Lieut.  Alexander 
Forsyth  Parr  ; he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  establishment  on  Saturday  last.  He  had 
fought  at  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar. 

At  Pau,  in  France,  aged  SO,  Georgina  Eliza, 
dau.  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  Josiah  Stewart,  C.B. 

Nov.  10.  At  the  Camp,  Aldershot,  aged  30, 
Gapt.  Jasper  Hall,  4th  (King’s  Own)  Regiment, 
late  A.D.C.  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  M"m.  J.  Codring- 
ton,  K.C.B. 

At  Malta,  from  the  effects  of  a paralytic  seizure, 
aged  57,  Major  Nelley,  formerly  of  the  77th  regt. 

Miss  Vincent,  who  has  been  for  so  many  years 
connected  with  the  Victoria  Theatre,  expii-ed 
suddenly  from  a fit  of  apoplexy.  The  ATctoria 
Theatre  was  closed  in  the  evening. 

At  Ichkenneth,  Ai-gOeshire,  aged  80,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Robert  Macdonald,  C.B.,  late  Royal  Horse 
Artillery. 

At  Torquay,  aged  56,  Peter  Kirk,  esq.,  of 
Thornfield,  county  of  Antrim,  many  years  M.P. 
for  Carrickfergus.  He  was  a son  of  the  late  Sir 
Peter  Kirk,  Knight,  of  Thornfield,  and  married, 
in  1821,  a daughter  of  A.  Dalway,  esq.  He  was 
a miigistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  for  his  na- 
tive county,  and  five  limes  served  the  ofiice  of 
mayor  of  Carrickfergus. 

Nov.  11,  at  Prospect-house,  Devizes,  aged  60, 
Anne,  wife  of  John  Clift,  esq. 

At  Craven-hiU,  Bayswater,  Susan  Emily,  wife 
of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  R.  H.  Cuniiffe,  Bart.,  C.B. 

At  Merton-lodge,  Cheltenham,  Mrs,  Garnett, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  AV.  T.  Garnett. 

At  Ennistymon,  county  of  Clare,  aged  80,  Col. 
AATlliam  Nugent  Macnamara,  formerly  M.P.  for 
the  county  of  Clare.  The  deceased  gentleman, 
who  represented  a branch  of  the  old  Milesian- 
house  of  Macnamara,  long  resident  at  Ballvna- 
cragie-castle,  was  descended  from  the  old  native 
Irish  families  of  Thomond,  Inchigian,  Macdon- 
nell  of  Antrim,  and  O’Neill  of  Tyi'one.  He  was 
horn  in  1776,  and  married  in  1798,  Susannah, 
daughter  and  eventually  heir  of  the  late  Hon. 
Matthias  Finucane,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  Ireland,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Edward  O’Brien, 
esq.,  of  Ennistymon.  Colonel  Macnamara  was 
one  of  t'ic  most  popular  men  of  his  day  in  the 
times  immediately  preceding  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  was  O’Connell’s  “ se- 
cond” in  liis  memorable  duel  with  Mr.  D’Esterre, 
in  1815.  He  represented  the  county  of  Clare  in 
several  parliaments,  and  is  succeeded  by  his 
only  son,  Francis,  late  Captain  in  the  8th ‘Hus- 
sars, and  formerly  M.P.  for  Ennis. 


At  Clarges-st.,  Piccadilly,  James  Geo.  Plaj'fair, 
esq  , M.D.,  formerly  of  11,  Gt.  Stuart -st.,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Suddenly,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  aged  74, 
Robert  Mapletoft,  esq.,  of  Ewyas  Harold,  Here- 
fordshire. 

P At  Clopton,  aged  55,  Catherine,  widow  of  the  late 
Col.  AYake,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  and  only  sister 
of  John  Bagshaw,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Dover-court. 

Aged  18,  Edward  Daniel,  1st  Lieut.  Royal  En- 
gineers, eldest  son  of  Martin  Daniel,  esq.,  of 
Ramsgate. 

Lieut.  DannieT,  R.E.,  was  f rown  from  his 
dogcart  opposite  Guildhall,  a few  days  ago,  and 
killed  on  the  spot. 

At  his  residence,  Navarino-terr.,  Dalston-rise, 
aged  65,  AVilliam  Souter,  esq.,  of  Addle-st.,  city, 
and  formerly  of  Manchester. 

Nov.  12.  At  Cupar,  Thomas  Dryburgh,  esq.. 
Distributor  of  Stamps  and  Collector  of  Taxes  for 
the  counties  of  Fife  and  Kinross. 

At  AYestminster  Hospital,  from  injuries  re- 
ceived Oct.  20,  w'hile  attending  the  shop  of  his 
master,  Mr.  Berry,  jeweller,  Parliament-street, 
when  his  skull  was  beaten  in  with  a life-preserver 
by  a ticket-of-leave  man,  named  Robert  Marley, 
aged  36,  Richard  Cope : for  some  time  he  pro- 
gressed favourably,  and  while  in  full  possession 
of  his  faculties  was  able  to  identify  his  assassin, 
who  was  taken  to  his  bedside  for  that  purpose, 
when  his  deposition  was  taken  by  a m agistrate 
and  properly  attested.  The  coroner’s  inquest 
returned  a verdict  of  “AYilful  murder”  against 
Robert  Marley. 

At  Thirkleby-park,  Elinor  Augusta,  infant  dau. 
of  Sir  AATlliam  Payne  Gallwey,  Bart.,  M P. 

In  Fitzroy-st.,  aged  85,  Ehzabeth  Cobh,  widow 
of  John  B.  B.  Cobb,  esq.,  late  of  the  East  India 
House. 

A'  Lower  Tulse-hill,  aged  89,  AAMliam  Mac- 
farland,  esq. 

Nov.  12.  At  Pigeonsford,  Cardiganshire,  Ellen, 
wife  of  Geo.  Bowen  Jordan,  esq.,  and  third  dau. 
of  Sir  John  Owen,  Bart. 

At  his  residence,  the  Oaks,  Milverton,  near 
Leamington,  aged  86,  John  AVilkes  Unett,  esq. 
The  deceased  gentleman  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Unett,  Rector  of  Coppenhall,  Stafford- 
shire. He  was  admitted  an  attorney  in  1794, 
and  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  George 
Hollington  Barker,  and  subsequently  with  his 
son,  the  late  Mr.  George  Barker.  AVhen  the 
partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Unett  commenced 
practice  on  his  own  account,  and  (in  connection 
with  his  sons,  Messrs.  John  and  George  Unett,) 
continued  actively  engaged  in  professional  duties 
until  June  last,  when  he  retired,  and  went  to  re- 
side at  Leamington.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
age,  (in  his  87th  year,)  he  retained  to  nearly  the 
last  the  full  possession  of  unusually  acute  mental 
and  vigorous  bodily  powers,  which  enabled  him 
to  sustain  an  amount  of  exertion  far  beyond  the 
endurance  of  many  younger  men.  Althoi  gh  few 
persons  resident  in  Birmingham  were  more  widely 
known,  Mr.  Unett  could  scarcely  be  called  a pub- 
lic man,  in  the  general  acceptance  of  that  term, 
except  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  In  1839  he  w s elected  a Governor  of  King 
Edward’s  School,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
he  was  placed  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for 
the  county;  but  his  chief  public  services  were 
rendered  in  connection  with  ti.e  Society  of  Arts. 
Of  this  institution  he  was  virtually  the  founder. 
The  society  was  instituted  in  1820  by  Mr.  I nett 
and  Sir  Robert  Lawley,  (afterwards  Lord  AVen- 
lock.)  The  plan  for  the  society  was  framed  by 
Mr.  Unett,  and  laid  before  Sir  Roht.  Lawley,  who 
was  then  residing  in  Italy.  He  purchased  about 
£600  worth  of  casts,  and  sent  them  to  Birming- 
ham. Mr.  Unett  laboured  earnestly  and  success- 
fully to  interest  the  nobility  and  local  gentry  in 
the  institution,  and  was  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing donations  amounting  to  about  £1,530.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  society  down  to  his 
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deatli,  with  the  exception  of  a few  months,  Mr. 
Unett  continued  to  act  as  honorary  secretary,  and 
to  his  constant  exertions  in  the  outset  of  the 
society’s  career  much  of  its  success  is  attributable. 
At  a later  period  he  assisted  the  present  Bishop 
of  Manchester  in  increasing  its  efficiency  by  con- 
necting with  it  a School  of  Art.  Mr.  Unett’s  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  other  objects  as  well  as  art. 
He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  sepa- 
ration of  North  Harborne  from  Harborne  parish, 
and  gave  a site  for  a church  and  parsonage-house 
in  the  former  parish,  besides  liberally  contributing 
to  the  building  fund.  He  also  gave  a site  for  the 
church  recently  erected  at  Smethwick,  and  for  a 
parsonage,  now  in  course  of  being  built ; and  his 
last  acts  were  to  subscribe  handsome  sums  to- 
wards the  proposed  two  new  churches  in  the 
parish  of  Harborne.  In  private  life  Mr.  Unett 
was  highly  esteemed  as  an  upright,  honourable, 
and  just  man,  and  he  merited  to  a large  degree 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  professional 
brethren  in  Birmingham,  of  whom  he  was  the 
senior.  His  remains  were  interred  on  Wed- 
nesday, in  the  family  vault  at  Smethwick  Old 
Church. 

Aged  61,  Mary,  wife  of  Jas.  A.  Harris,  esq.,  of 
Goddington~hall,  near  Orpington. 

At  Chipping  Ongar,  aged  45,  Harriet,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  E.  Fisher. 

Nov.  13.  Of  effusion  on  the  lungs,  succeed- 
ing scarlet  fever,  aged  12,  Frank  Harry, 
youngest  son  of  H.  I.  Raines,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  New- 
port, near  Howden,  Yorkshire,  and  grandson  of 
the  late  Isaac  Raines,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Burton 
Pidsea,  Holderness. 

At  his  residence,  St.  Martin’s,  Leicester,  aged 
70,  Wm,.  Cooke,  esq.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  public  business  of  the  county,  and  with 
other  institutions,  for  many  years.  Amongst 
others,  he  held  the  appointments  of  Secretary  of 
the  Leicester  Savings’-Bank,  and  Treasurer  of 
the  county  of  Leicester,  with  several  others  of 
. minor  importance.  Cooke  acted  for  many  years 
as  the  deputy-treasurer  of  the  county,  the  cus- 
tom having  been  to  nominate  some  magistrate  of 
the  county  to  the  office  of  Treasurer  ; but  in  the 
year  1844  this  practice  was  altered,  and  Mr. 
Cooke  became  County  Treasurer,  performing  the 
functions  henceforth  without  any  deputy.  Mr. 
Cooke  was  a well-known  member  of  the  Order  of 
Freemasons.  He  was  initiated  in  the  St.  John’s 
Lodge,  Leicester,  in  the  year  1818,  and  having 
passed  through  the  usual  offices,  was  made 
Master  of  his  Lodge  in  1823,  having  given  way 
the  preceding  year  to  Lord  Howe,  who,  it  will 
he  remembered,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  St. 
George’s  Church  in  that  year.  Mr.  Cooke  for 
many  years  also  held  the  office  of  Secretary  to 
the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  and  performed  all 
his  Masonic  and  public  duties  with  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  Freemasonry — fidelity. 

Aged  64,  Samuel  Johnston,  esq.,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  S.  Johnston  and  Co.,  Orange-court,  Li- 
verpool, and  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Bramley- 
Moore,  M.P.  for  Maldon. 

Mr.  Mark  Hicks,  of  Tilbury,  and  Mr.  Hands,  of 
Wolverhampton,  were  unfortunately  killed  on 
the  13th  inst,,  on  the  Newport  and  Hereford 
railway.  The  cause  of  this  sad  accident  was  the 
breaking  of  a leading  spring  of  the  engine,  which 
the  driver  found  was  lost  on  arriving  at  Aber- 
gavenny, and  most  culpably  proceeded  with  the 
damaged  engine,  and  while  proceeding  at  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour  round  the  curve  at  Nanty- 
derry,  the  engine  got  off  the  rails  and  drew  the 
carnages  after  it  across  the  line.  At  that  mo- 
ment, most  unfortunately,  a luggage-train  passed 
right  through  the  carriage  as  it  stood  ac  t oss  the 
line,  and  these  two  gentlemen  were  killed.  Mr. 
Hicks  has  left  a wife  and  five  children,  and  had 
only  lately  insured  his  life  against  accidents  for 
£1,000.  Although  money  is  a poor  recompense 
for  loss  of  a husband  and  a father,  yet  the  de- 
ceased gentleman’s  prudence  cannot  enhance  the 


grief  which  his  family  must  feel  at  such  an  awful 
termination  of  an'active  life.  It  i s singular  that  Mr. 
Hicks,  when  at  Hereford  station,  was  strongly 
advocating  life  and  railway  insurance,  little  think- 
ing, poor  man,  how  soon  his  family  would  have  to 
obtain  his  insurance. 

Aged  53,  Wm.  Henry  Hodding,  of  Gloster-pL, 
Portman~sq.,  surgeon,  third  son  of  the  late  John 
Hodding,  esq.,  of  Salisbury. 

At  Chiswick,  aged  81,  Miss  Brande. 

At  Genoa,  aged  83,  Benjamin  Field,  esq.,  of 
Clapham-common,  and  of  the  firm  of  Bennett, 
Field,  and  Dawson,  solicitors,  New-sq.,  Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

At  Beckenham,  Kent,  aged  78,  Mark  Noble, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  40 
years  Rector  of  Barming. 

Charlotte,  wife  of  Thos.  Cutler,  M.D.,  Resident 
English  Physician  at  Spa,  Belgium. 

At  Allerton,  near  Liverpool,  Fanny,  wife  of 
John  Dibhy,  esq. 

At  19,  Portland-pL,  Islington,  aged  70,  Joseph 
White,  esq.,  of  Lloyd’s. 

At  her  house  in  Curzon-st.,  Mayfair,  aged  88, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Lieut. -Col.  Rudsdell. 

Aged  76,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ljoinell,  of  Newland, 
Northampton ; and,  within  an  hour  of  the  death 
of  the  above,  aged  48,  Miss  Ann  Lynnell,  her  only 
daughter. 

Nov.  14.  AtDevonshire-st.,  Portland-pL,  Mari- 
anne, Lady  Brooke,  widow  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir 
Arthur  Brooke,  K.C.B.,  &c. 

At  Guernsey,  Adam  Monteith,  esq.,  writer, 
Glasgow. 

At  Rochester,  aged  70,  retired  Comm.  Wm. 
Woleock. 

At  Hill-lodge,  Southampton,  Hen.  Wm.  Miall, 
esq.,  son-in-law  of  Alderman  Brent  of  Canter- 
bury, and  brother  of  Ed.  Miall,  esq.,  M.P.  for 
Rochdale. 

Aged  100,  Miss  Welsh,  of  Weycraft-house,  Ax- 
minster. 

At  Shrewsbury,  aged  79,  Julia,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Rann  Kennedy,  late  of  Fox  Hollies,  Yardiey, 
Worcestershire. 

At  Berryhead-villa,  Brixham,  aged  77,  Mary, 
relict  of  Clement  Harris,  esq. 

At  St.  Austell,  aged  71,  Wm.  Prater,  esq.,  of 
St.  Austell  and  Exeter. 

At  Rosemoor,  Pembrokeshire,  aged  53,  Emma, 
wife  of  Richard  Penn,  esq.,  formerly  Ordnance 
Storekeeper  at  Quebec. 

At  Guildford-st.,  aged  79,  Eunice  Wilmott 
Blackmore,  the  beloved  mother  of  Lieut.  John 
Blackmore. 

At  Stoke,  Bucks,  aged  54,  Geo.  D.  B.  Beaumont, 
esq. 

Nov.  15.  At  Ms  seat,  Harewood,  near  Calstoek, 
Sir  William  L.  Salushury  Trelawny,  Bart.  The 
deceased,  who  was  the  eighth  baronet  since  its 
creation  in  1628,  succeeded  to  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy of  the  county  of  Cornwall  on  the  demise 
of  the  late  Earl  Mount  Edgecumbe  ; the  eastern 
division  of  which  county  he  represented  in  par- 
liament in  1832-7.  Sir  William  Trelawny  was 
born  in  1781,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  married  in  1807 
Patience,  dau.  of  J.  P.  Carpenter,  esq.,  and  in 
1834,  attained  the  title.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John  Salushury  Trelawney,  late  M.P.  for 
Tavistock. 

Aged  32,  Capt.  Wm.  Whitaker  Maitland,  of  her 
Majesty’s  49th  Reg.,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Wm. 
WTiitaker Maitland,  esq.,  of  Loughton-haU,  Essex. 

Suddenly,  at  Ms  residence,  Maise-Mll,  Gieen- 
wich-park,  aged  58,  Thomas  W.  Horn,  esq.,  for 
many  years  in  the  H.E.I.  Company’s  Service,  and 
late  of  Burton-crescent. 

Aged  72,  Ami,  wife  of  J.  H.  Sheppard,  esq.,  of 
Swindon. 

Very  suddenly,  at  Shrivenham,  Berks,  Thomas 
Hopper,  esq.,  Lieut,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  of 
Royal  Wilts  Militia,  formerly  of  Highworth, 
Wilts,  and  for  many  years  resident  in  Reading. 
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At  the  Parsonage,  Shirley,  Croydon,  the  mfe 
of  the  Rev.  M.  T.  Farrar. 

At  Clifife-villa,  Tutbury,  Staffordshire,  Samuel 
Horn,  esq. 

Ngv.  16.  On  the  16th  instant  died  at  Hastings, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Henry  Henland, 
a Gernia  i long  resident  in  this  country  as  a scien- 
tific deal  r in  minerals,  and  for  some  years  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  Geological  Soc  ety.  Mr.  Henland 
commenced  business  in  L ndon  as  a m nera- 
logist  some  fifty  years  since,  having  purchased, 
as  the  basis  of  his  collection,  the  minerals  of  a 
renowned  dealer  of  the  last  century,  commonly 
known  to  connoisseurs  as  ‘ Old  Humphrey.’ 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  very  fine  collection  of 
minerals  in  the  British  Museum,  the  finest  col- 
lection, indeed,  known,  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Henland,  or  purchased  by  the  Trustees  at  his 
pc  riodieal  sales,  and  the  celebrated  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  C.  Hampden  Turner,  of  Eooksnest, 
was  formed  by  him.  Through  the  exertions, 
chiefly,  of  Mr.  Henland,  an  important  catalogue 
of  this  last  collection  was  published.  It  was 
commenced  in  1820  by  M.  Levy,  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Brussels,  and  completed, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Brookes,  in  1837.  It 
fills  three  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  five  hundred 
pages  each,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  83 
quarto  plates,  containing  outline  diagrams  of 
more  than  a thousand  forms  of  erysta  s,  all  drawn 
by  M.  Levy,  and  forming  the  most  valuable 
figures  of  the  kind  extant. 

The  Norwich  Mercury  in  announcing  the 
death  of  Mr.  C.  Muskett,  a well-known  and 
much  respected  bookseller  of  that  city,  states 
that  “he  was  a man  of  ripe  knowledge  in  me- 
diaeval literature ; collecting  old  hooks,  not 
alone  to  disperse  them  among  the  libraries 
of  the  noble  and  the  rich,  but  for  their  own 
sake ; and  he  never  part  d with  a rare  or  a 
richly-illustrated  work  without  a sigh  of  regret 
that  it  should  leave  his  own  possession.  Equally 
with  literature,  he  was  a lover  of  the  fine-arts, 
and  his  own  collection  of  drav  ings  were  wit- 
nesses of  his  pure  taste,  his  practised  and  en- 
lightened knowledge.  Mr.  Muskett  was  also 
strongly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities 
of  this  city,  and  bad  made  large  and  valuable 
collections  for  the  illustration  of  this  his  favourite 
pursuit.  Most  of  the  books,  within  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years,  which  have  been  published  on  lo  al 
antiquities,  came  from  Mr.  Muskett’s  press, while 
several  of  them  are  not  only  indebted  in  their 
outward  appearance  to  his  cave  as  publisher,  but 
the  value  of  their  contents  increased  by  his 
gathered  information.” 

At  N orthgate,  Totnes,  aged  45,  Caroline  Frances, 
wife  of  Rear-Adm.  Frederick  Thomas  Mitchell, 

C.B. 

In  London,  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  aged  49, 
Samuel  Bamfield,  esq.,  solicitor,  Falmouth. 

In  Portland-place,  Brighton,  aged  54,  Wdliam 
Stratton,  esq.,  of  Little  Berkhampstead,  in  the 
county  of  H ertford. 

At  Exeter,  aged  84,  Thomas  Trood,  esq.,  of 
Chappie-house,  Moorwinstow,  Cornwall. 

At  Rossall’s-hotel,  Blackpool,  T.  Ainsworth 
Crook,  esq.,  of  Townhead-house,  Rochdale,  a 
magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county, 
and  Captain  of  the  Rochdale  troop  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster’s  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

At  Marton-house,  Westmoreland,  WUliam  John 
Courtenay,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis  John 
Courtenay,  Rector  of  North  Bovey. 

Kezia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  Percy,  of  Guildford, 
Surrey,  brother  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Percy,  of 
AVarwick. 

At  Old  Malton,  aged  95,  Mary,  relict  of  Mr. 
Mark  Cousins.  She  has  left  four  sons  and  five 
daughters,  was  grandmother  to  110  children,  and 
great-grandmother  to  sixty  children.  It  is  seventy 
years  since  she  was  man-ied. 

At  Cromer,  Norfolk,  aged  80,  Martha,  widow 
of  John  Morris,  esq.,  of  Ampthill-house,  Beds. 
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At  her  residence,  'Sydenham,  aged  74,  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Francis 
Pdvington,  esq. 

At  Herongate,  aged  74,  T.  Richardson,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  63,  Frances  Rachel,  relict 
of  Rear-Adm.  Colquitt. 

At  Blackheath,  aged  84,  Joe  Ann,  widow  of  the 
late  Col.  Franckhn,  Royal  Artillery. 

In  Lower  PhiUimore-pL,  Kensington,  aged  53, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  the  only  sister  of  John  Miland, 
esq.,  of  Mount-st.,  Berkley-sq. 

Nov.  17.  At  his  residence,  Camden-town,  aged 
45,  Mr.  David  Bogue,  publisher,  of  Fleet-street. 
He  was  of  a respectable  fam.ily  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  and  the  nephew  of  Dr.  Bogue,  author 
of  “The  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.” In  early  life  Mr.  Bogue  became  assistant 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Ireland,  bookseller,  of  Edinburgh. 
AVhile  in  this  position  Mr.  Bogue  was  offered 
more  lucrative  engagements  ; hut  from  a feeling 
of  honour  he  refused  to  quit  his  ailing  employer, 
and  remained  with  him  till  his  dea  h.  In  1836 
Mr.  Bogue  came  to  London,  bringing  vith  him 
letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Tilt,  who  immedi- 
ately engaged  his  services,  soon  after  took  him 
into  partnership,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  letired  from  the  business,  leaving 
it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bogue.  Mr. 
Bogue,  although  of  a quiet,  unassuming  dis- 
position, possessed  great  intelligence  and  untir- 
ing energy.  He  was  the  anonymous  author  of 
several  works—chiefly  books  for  children, — which 
were  received  with  favour.  He  was  a man  of 
enterprise,  kind  and  genei  ous  in  disposition,  and 
of  the  strictes'  integrity.  He  leaves  a widow  and 
five  young  children  to  mourn  their  loss. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Colonel  Gordon 
Drummond,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  which 
took  place  at  the  residence  of  W.  E.  Wooler, 
esq.,  ol  Durham.  The  gallant  deceased  was  the 
son  of  Gen.  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  G.C.B.,  who 
married  ihe  eldest  daughter  of  W.  Russell,  esq., 
of  Brancepeth-castle,  Durham,  aunt  to  the  ^Vis- 
countess Boyne.  The  gallant  oflficer’s  remains 
will  be  interred  in  Kensal  Green  cemetery. 

At  Grosvenor-terr.,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico, 
aged  64,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Francis  Power,  com- 
manding Depot  of  the  British  German  Legion, 
Shorncliffe,  late  of  the  35th  Regt.,  and  formerly 
of  the  3rd  Hussars,  King’s  German  Legion.  He 
fought  at  Copenhagen,  Benavente,  Corunna,  and 
AVaterloo. 

Wm.  M'Gowan,  esq.,  Provost  of  Dumfries.  Mr. 
M‘Gowan,  who  has  been  long  known  and  respect- 
ed as  a solicitor,  and  latterly  as  agent  for  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank  here,  took  an  ac- 
tive and  useful  part  in  public  affairs,  and  w as  one 
of  the  leading  promoters  of  various  local  ini- 
provements.  He  was  elected  chief  magistrate  of 
his  native  town  little  more  than  twelve  months 
ago,  and  at  that  time  many  years  of  usefulness 
appeared  to  be  before  him.  He  is  the  third  pro- 
vost of  the  burgh  who  has  died  while  holding 
office  within  the  memory  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. 

At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  77,  Wm.  Knyvett, 
esq. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Wedderburn  MacGregor,  relict 
of  Major-Gen.  Jas.  Murray  MacGregor,  formerly 
of  the  Bengal  Cavalry. 

At  her  residence.  Park-road,  Kennington, 
Sophia,  widow  of  Obadiah  Elliot,  esq.,  of  Spring- 
hill,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Nov.  18.  Aged  65,  Mr.  Ralph  Rostron,  of  Bridge- 
mill,  near  Whitworth,  Lancashire.  By  steady 
and  patient  industry,  Mr.  Rostron,  w’ho  was  ori- 
ginally a hand-loom  weaver,  obtained  great 
w'ealth,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers in  the  vicinity  of  Rochdale. 

At  Clapham  Rise,  aged  100,  Sarah,  relict  of 
Wm.  Barr,  esq.,  of  Camberwell,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Cosens,  Vicar  of  Teddington. 

At  Clarendon-road,  Kensington,  aged  20,  Thos., 
third  son  of  the  late  Alexander  Dalrymple,  esq., 
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of  Broomfield-house,  Southgate,  and  of  the 
island  of  Dominica,  West  Indies. 

At  Birch-green,  Wivelsfield,  Alexander  Gra- 
ham, esq.,  of  Danehil],  Sussex,  son  of  the  late 
John  Graham,  esq.,  of  Highgate,  Middlesex. 

At  Lucas-pL,  Commercial-road  east,  aged  40, 
Capt.  Bichard  Casson,  formerly  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company’s  Service. 

At  his  residence,  v\  estmorelaiid-pl. , Bath,  aged 
91,  Wm.  Nias,  esq. 

At  Macduft’,  aged  72,  Alexander  Carney,  esq., 
for  many  years  provost  of  the  burgh. 

Aged  60,  Jane  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Reay, 
esq.,  of  Gloucester-gardens,  Hyde-park,  and  of 
the  Gill,  Cumberland 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Edw.  Firmin  Ellis,  esq., 
late  of  the  Grove,  Hendon,  Middlesex. 

Nov.  19.  At  the  Hot  Wells,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
aged  73,  Arthur  Palmer,  esq.,  barrister-at-law, 
late  Commissioner  in  Bankrup  cy,  and  Judge  of 
the  Bristol  County  Court, 

At  her  residence,  Avenue-house,  Southampton, 
aged  87,  Elinor,  relict  of  Charles  Ward,  esq.,  of 
Holly-mount,  in  the  Queen’s  County,  and  of 
Merrion-sq.,  Dublin,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Stephen  Radcliflfe,  Judge  of  the  Preroga- 
tive Court,  &c.,  Dublin. 

Aged  68,  William  Beckwith  France,  esq.,  of 
Cadogan-pl.,  many  years  a magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieut.  of  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

At  Wylan,  Northumberland,  aged73,  Elizabeth, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Christopher  Blackett,  esq. 

At  Little  Baddow-hall,  aged  70,  Captain  Turned, 
R.  N. 

Nov.  20.  Lady  Stafford,  wife  of  the  present 
Lord  Stafford,  and  cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
She  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  at  Costessy-park, 
near  Norwich.  Her  ladyship  had  recently  suf- 
fered from  the  rupture  of  a blood-vessel,  but  was 
believed  to  be  returning  to  convalescence. 

At  Bristol,  Thomas  Strang wayes,  esq.,  late 
Captain  in  her  Majesty’s  65th  Reg. 

At  the  Rectory,  Croston,  Lancashire,  aged  61, 
John  Masters,  esq  , late  of  the  Hon.  E.  I Com- 
pany’s civil  service,  and  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

At  his  house  in  Vienna,  Edward  Kenyon,  esq., 
only  brother  of  John  Kenyon,  esq.,  of  Devon- 
shire-pL,  Mai-jdebone. 

Noe.  21.  At  the  P^ectory,  Northiam,  aged  75, 
Sarah,  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Lord,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of 
Barfreystone,  Kent,  and  Northiam,  Sussex. 

At  Burton  Overy  Rectory,  aged  66,  Frances 
Topp,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thorp,  formerly 
rector  of  that  place. 

Aged  40,  William  Moore,  esq.,  of  Moorehill  and 
Sapperton,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Ireland, 
a collateral  branch  of  the  Earls  of  Mountcashel 
and  Kingston. 

I At  Wisbech,  aged  83,  John  Girdlestone,  esq., 

I eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Girdlestone,  of 
Thorney,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

At  Holt,  aged  38,  Maria,  the  wife  of  John  Orris, 
esq.,  of  Hindringham. 

Nov.  22,  At  his  seat,  Oakley-hall,  near  Basing- 
i stoke,  Hants,  aged  73,  William  Beach,  esq.,  of 
I Keevil-house. 

I Aged  80,  Marion  Welstead,  esq.,  of  Stonely- 
' hall,  Kimbolton,  a magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  and  chairman  of  the  petty  sessions 
atSt.  Neot’s. 

I At  Brunnas-lodge,  Llandrillo,  Merionethshire, 
aged  91,  Frances  Wynne,  spinster.  She  was  the 
granddau.  of  Elis  Wynne,  of  Lasynis,  “Bardd 
: Cwsg.” 

At  Brough-haU,  Yorkshire,  aged  48,  Charles 
Wright,  esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  JohnWright, 
e^q.,  of  Kelvedon-hall,  Essex. 

At  Woolwich,  aged  71,  Emma  Lady  Frazex', 
widow  of  Sir  Augustus  Simon  Frazer,  (R.H.A.) 
K.C.B. 

At  Gloucester-row.  Weymouth,  aged  31,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Cox,  late  56th  Eegt. 

At  his  seat,  Sahuc-house,  situate  on  the  Little 
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Killeries,  Ireland,  Lieut.-Gen.  Alexander  Thomp- 
son, Col.-in-Chief  of  the  74th  Highlanders,  now 
in  India.  Gen.  Thompson  was  at  Busach,  the  re- 
treat to  'I’orres  Vedras,Fuentesd’Onor  (wounded), 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  for  which  he  was  made  a Brevet- 
Major.  At  Badajoz  he  was  also  wounded  while 
leading  one  of  the  storming  parties  of  300  men. 
He  also  shared  in  the  victories  of  Salamanca,  Vit- 
toria,  St.  Sebastian,  Nivelle,  Orthes,  and  various 
skirmishes,  for  which  he  had  a gold  medal  and 
the  silver  war-medal  with  nine  clasps.  The  nan  e 
of  the  gallant  veteran  has  been  long  associated 
with  his  efforts  to  improve  and  cultivate  tlie 
wildest  parts  of  the  far  west  of  Ireland,  Conne- 
mara. 

Nov.  23.  At  her  ho  se,  Bath,  aged  82,  Julia 
Anne,  Countess  Dowager  of  Roden. 

At  Blackpool,  T.  A.  Crook,  esq.,  one  of  the 
Rochdale  magistrates,  and  for  a long  time  captain 
of  the  Rochdale  troop  of  yeomanry. 

At  Melton  Mowbray,  aged  87,  Elizabeth,  relict 
of  Thos.  Clarke,  gent.,  coroner,  and  mother  of 
E.  H.  M.  Clarke,  esq.,  the  present  coroner. 

At  Jersey,  aged  52,  Charles  Edward  Hanham, 
esq.,  son  of  Chas.  Hanham,  esq.,  and  nephew  of 
the  late  Rev.  Sir  Jas.  Hanham,  Bart.,  of  Dean’s 
Court,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

At  Flixton-hall,  Suffolk,  Sarah,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Townley  C'lark'-on. 

Age  1 68,  Edward  Hill,  esq.,  of  the  Lawn,  South 
Lambeth,  and  father  of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hill,  Rector 
of  Panfield,  Essex. 

At  Great  Mar  ow,  Bucks,  aged  66,  Sarah,  relict 
of  Thomas  Gibbons,  esq. 

Nov.  24.  At  Bath,  aged  46,  John  Crook  Rum- 
sey,  esq.,  of  Solihull,  Warwickshire,  late  of  Bea- 
consfield,  Bucks,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Rumsey,  of  Remenham-hill,  Berks. 

At  Vienna,  Baron  Hammer-Purgstall,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Orientalists  of  the  day.  The 
deceased,  who  was  occupied  in  writing  until  a 
very  short  time  before  his  death,  suddenly  co- 
vered his  face  with  his  hands,  and  resting  them 
on  his  desk,  fell  asleep,  to  wake  no  more. 

Aged  54,  Blaquire  Talbot,  esq.,  of  the  Mid  le 
Temple,  barrister-at-law,  second  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Robert  Talbot,  esq.,  of  Stone  Castle, 
Kent. 

In  London,  aged  53,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  W.  H. 
C.  Grey,  M.D.,  surgeon,  formerly  of  Bristol,  and 
late  of  Colchester. 

Aged  59,  at.the  Vicarage,  East  Stoke,  Elizabeth 
Adams,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fawsett,  M.A., 
vicar  of  that  parish. 

At  Wellbury,  Herts,  aged  69,  Ann  Burroughs, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Lynch  Burroughs. 

Aged  80,  Margaret,  relict  of  the  Rev.  W.  Ather- 
ton, and  mother  of  W.  Atherton,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  Shrewsbury,  aged  62,  Richard  Loxdale,  esq. 

At  Serampore-terrace,  Hammersmith,  aged  81, 
Chas.  Powell,  esq.,  formerly  of  Syford,  Staffordsh. 

Nov.  25.  At  Denmark-hill,  aged  34,  Mr.  Angus 
B.  Reach.  This  gentleman,  w^hose  literary  exer- 
tions were  prematurely  terminated  about  two 
years  since,  by  paralytic  affection,  exphad  on 
Tuesday  last.  Mr.  Angus  Reach’s  amiable  qua- 
lities, no  less  than  his  intellect,  had  endeared 
him  to  a large  circle  of  friends,  and  we  recently 
had  occasion  to  record  that  the  most  success- 
ful of  amateur  theatrical  performances  was 
given  for  his  benefit.  Later,  her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the  gift  of  £100. 
He  leaves  a widow,  but  was  childless,  and  his 
remains  will  be  deposited  in  the  cemetery  at 
Norwood.  He  was  best  known  as  the  dramatic 
and  musical  critic  of  the  “ Moriring  Chronicle,” 
and  as  the  author  of  two  novels,  “ Leonard  Lind- 
say,” and  “ Clement  Lorimer,”  of  a pleasant  vo- 
lume of  sketches  of  French  scenery  and  mann  rs, 
entitled,  “ Claret  and  Olives,  or  the  Garonne  and 
the  Rhone,”  and  of  the  once  so  popular  “ Natural 
History  of  the  Bores,”  “Natural  History  of 
Humbugs,”  and  “ Romance  of  a Mince  Pie.”  He 
also  wrote  an.  immense  number  of  magazine  pa- 
pers, and  contributed  many  leaders  to  the  ‘ Morn- 
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ing  ChroKicle,”  and  a weekly  letter  of  political 
gossip  to  the  Invei’ness  Courier.”  His  inde- 
pendent publications  were  all  issued  by  Mr. 
Hogue,  who  was  one  of  his  closest  and  best  friends, 
and  who  died  just  a week  before  Mm,  regretted 
by  every  litterateur  in  London. 

At  Brixton,  aged  73,  Mary  Ann,  relict  of  the 
late  John  Covey, 'esq.,  formerly  Registrar-General 
of  Shipping,  Custom-House,  London. 

Aged  28,  Paulina,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Cockerell,  of  North  Weald  vicarage,  Essex. 

At  Acomb,  near  A"ork,  aged  85,  William  Hale, 
esq. 

At  Leamington,  Mrs.  Gibbins,  relict  of  Brueton 
Gibbins,  esq.,  late  of  Smethwick,  Staffordsbii'e. 

At  his  residence,  Brunswick-sq.,  aged  75,  Wm. 
Holmes,  e.«q. 

Wor.  26.  At  bis  residence,  Romsey-house,  Caine, 
aged  78,  Benedict  John  Angel  Brown  Angel,  esq. 
At  Paris,  aged  29,  Lient.  Leslie  Nicholson,  late 
of  the  Bengal  armj’,  fifth  son  of  the  late  Ralph 
Nicholson,  esq. 

At  Fairford,  Gloucestershire,  aged  57,  Capt. 
George  Snell,  R N. 

Xov.  27.  At  Tortworth-court,  Gloucestershire, 
aged  19,  the  Hon.  Howard  Moreton,  Lt.  7th  Royal 
Fusiliers,  and  seventh  son  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Ducie. 

Of  apoplexy,  Mr.  John  Lamb,  the  well-known 
and  very  popular  Quaker  correspondent  of  the 
“ Northern  Whig,”  and  writer  of  the  “Notes  on 
the  State  of  the  Country.” 

At  her  house,  Glocester -terrace,  Hyde-park, 
aged  67,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sophia  Hall,  wife  of 
Richard  Hall,  esq.,  late  of  Park-lane. 

At  Ms  residence,  Canterbury,  Toke  James 
Simmonds,  son  of  the  late  Toke  James  Simmonds, 
Lient.  of  Sandgate-castle. 

At  Southampton-pl.,  Euston-sq.,  aged  69,  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  Shaw,  late  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Spottis- 
woodes  and  Shaw,  printers,  New-street-sq.,  citjn 

Nov.  28.  At  Porchester  sq.,  Hyde-park,  Maj.- 
Gen.  Stephen  Moody,  H.E.I.C.,  Bengal  Establish- 
ment. 

At  Upper  Grosvenor-st.,  aged  85,  Gen.  Sir 
Henry  John  Cuming,  K.C.H.,  Col.  of  the  12th 
Royal  Lancers. 

At  Ms  residence,  Amewood,  near  Lymington, 
aged  58,  John  Collet,  esq.,  of  Upper  Belgrave-st. 

Nov.  28.  At  Boltons,  Vv" est  Brompton,  aged  92, 
Catharine,  relict  of  Lieut. -Col.  Dales,  K.H.  and 
F.R.S.,  formerly  of  the  4th,  or  King’s  Own 
Regiment, 

Nov.  29.  At  Middlewich,  suddenly,  aged  85, 
William  Najdor,  esq.,  foi'merly  of  Nantwich. 

At  Thornton-le-Street,  Thirsk,  aged  5,  Isabel, 
only  dau.  of  Lord  and  Lady  Greenock. 

At  Springfield,  Abingdon,  aged  46,  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Strange,  D.D. 

Nov.  30.  At  Aldehurgh,  Suffolk,  aged  75,  John 
Lee  Farr,  esq.,  formerly  of  North  Coor  hall. 

At  A}de.smore-house,  Gloucestershire,  aged  54, 
Rebecca  Mary,  wife  of  W.  H.  Peel,  esq.,  of  Ajdes- 
more,  and  dau.  of  the  late  William  Curre,  esq., 
of  Ilton-court,  Monmouthshire, 

At  Cintra,  Torquay,  Devonshii-e,  Susan  DUl- 
wjTi,  widow  of  Commodore  Connor,  Umted  States. 

Aged  87,  Thomas  LlewelUn,  ,esq.,  of  Fore.st- 
Louse,  Dalston. 

At  his  residence,  Great  Coram-st.,  Russel-sq., 
aged  66,  Peter  Poland,  esq. 

Lately,  at  Mouriac,  in  France,  of  tjqMus  fever, 
aged  21,  John  Arthur  Herbert.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  “ Philip  IV.  of  Spain  Knighting  Velas- 
quez,” one  of  the  most  admired  pictures  in  the 
exhibition  at  the  National  Gallery  this  year,  and 
one  which,  by  its  genuine  feeling  and  historic 
truth,  attracted  the  special  commendation  of  her 
IMajesty  and  Prince  Albert,  who  highly  compli- 
mented ^Ir.  Herbert  on  bis  son’s  success  and  pro- 
mise of  future  distinction.  The  painting  itself, 
we  believe,  wa.s  purchasedby  the  ex-Lord-Mayor, 
being  selected  for  his  lordship  by  an  academician 
whom  he  had  commissioned  to  purchase  the  best 
cabinet  picture  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Herbert 


had  been  educated  at  Oscott  College,  under  Dr. 
Wiseman,  and,  after  leaving  school,  had  studied 
painting  under  Ms  father,  with  whom  he  had 
spent  two  years  and  a half  in  France.  The  body 
has  been  brought  to  England,  and  buried  at  St. 
Jobn’s-wood. 

At  Connemara,  aged  70,  Shawn  Nabontree,  one 
of  the  last  of  the  mjdhical  line  of  “ Irish  Giants.” 
He  owed  his  sobrijuet  to  his  unusual  stature, 
being  a man  of  extraordinary  athletic  symmetry 
— namely,  seven  feet  in  height,  and  weighing 
over  20  stone.  His  family,  the  Joyces,  has  been 
for  many  years  one  of  the  wonders  of  Connemara. 
He  has  left  four  stalwart  sons. 

At  Dunbrooke,  parish  of  Hollywood,  county  of 
Wicklow,  at  the  advanced  age  of  113  years,  Mr. 
Michael  Legro.  He  retained  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties  to  the  last  moment ; and  at  an 
investigation  lately  held  by  order  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  England,  concerning  the  next  of 
kin,  which  involved  the  disposal  of  many  thou- 
sand pounds,  Ms  eindence,  wMch  he  gave  in  the 
most  clear  and  satisfactory  manner,  was  most 
important.  His  health  was  always  excellent, 
and  up  to  an  houi’  before  his  death  he  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  he  unwell. 

Of  apoplexy,  aged  33,  M.  Goujon,  a young 
asti'onomer  of  gi-eat  eminence,  who  was  chosen 
by  the  late  M.  Arago  for  Ms  assistant. 

At  his  residence,  Talbot -house,  Nottingham, 
aged  75,  George  Atkinson,  esq. 

In  Java,  Col.  Baron  de  Renkin,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  of  the  Dutch  troops  in  that 
island.  He  was  a lineal  descendant  of  Swalin- 
Renkin,  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Renne- 
quin-Sualem,  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated  ma- 
chine of  Marley  for  raising  water  from  the  Seine 
to  supply  the  palace  and  gardens  at  Versailles. 

Aged  75,  M.  Marellle,  of  the  Rue  Ti'oudon, 
Paris,  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  pictures  and 
works  of  art,  leaving  behind  Min  a collection  of 
about  4,000  paintings,  the  fruit  of  fiftj'  years  of 
untiring  research. 

Aged  80,  M.  Schwilgue,  sen.,  the  celebrated 
maker  of  the  astronomical  clock  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Strasbm-g. 

Suddenly,  aged  40,  Chas.  Montgomerie,  only  son 
of  Sir  Chas  M.  Lamb,  Bart.,  of  Beauport,  Sussex. 

Dec.  2.  At  Plas  Power,  Denhighshii-e,  aged  86, 
Thomas  Fitzhugh,  esq. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Council, 
yesterday  (Tuesday),  a vote  of  condolence  was 
moved  to  th«  widow  of  the  late  R.  V.  Yates,  esq., 
a merchant  and  magistrate  of  the  borough,  re- 
cently deceased.  In  seconding  the  vote  of  con- 
dolence, Mr.  John  Stewart,  the  late  mayor,  said 
that  when  the  idea  of  a public  park  for  Liverpool 
was  first  mooted,  Mr.  Yates  offered  to  give  £5,000 
towards  it ; and  when  the  scheme  fell  through,  he 
pm-chased  100  acres  of  land,  now  known  as  the 
Prince’s  Park,  for  £50,000,  wMch  park  is  free  to 
the  public  for  seventy-five  years,  Mr.  Yates’  estate 
being  also  charged  with  the  payment  of  £1,000 
per  annum  to  keep  it  in  repair,  till  such  time  as 
the  property  adjacent  to  the  Park  may  be  sold  to 
defray  the  charge. 

Dec.  3.— -Aged  71,  Edward  Armstrong,  esq.,  of 
Arlington-terrace,  Broughton-lane,  Manchester. 

Of  broncliitis,  at  Victoria-st.,  Pimlico,  aged  45, 
Major  Edward  limes  Robinson,  formerly  of  the 
7th  Bengal  Cavalry,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir 
George  Abercrombie  Robinson,  Bart.,  of  Batt’s- 
house,  Somersetshire. 

At  Gadlys,  Abcrdare,  South  Wales,  aged  63, 
George  Row-land  Morgan,  esq.,  one  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Glamorgan. 

At  Ms  residence,  Cambridge-terrace,  Hyde- 
park,  aged  89,  John  Matthew  Bulkeley,  esq. 

Dec.  4.  At  Torquay,  of  consumption,  Henry 
Sole,  esq.,  of  Devonport,  solicitor,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Edw-.  Sole,  esq.,  solicitor,  Devonport. 

At  Rectory-villas,  West  Hackney,  the  residence  , 
of  his  brother -in-law',  D.  M.  Aitken,  csr.,  M.D,, 
of  Com'tney-ter.,  Kingsland. 
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At  Nocton,  Lincolnshire,  aged  20,  Edward, 
twin  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Wilson,  M.A., 
■Vicar  of  that  parish. 

At  his  residence,  Ilornton-st.,  Kensington, 
aged  CO,  Peter  Smith,  esq. 

Dec.  5.  At  St.  Clairtown  Bank,  Eifeshire, 
James  Bogie,  esq.,  of  Balhie. 

At  Brighton,  aged  74,  Frederick  Nash,  esq., 
member  of  the  Old  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colours. 

At  Poole,  aged  37,  Ann  Strong  Stevenson,  wife 
of  C.  Keats,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Wm. 
Adey,  esq. 

Dec.  6.  At  County-terrace,  Camberwell,  aged 
67,  Stephen  Westbrook,  esq.,  late  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  “ Oxford  Chronicle.” 

At  Witton-house,  North wich,  Cheshire,  aged 
80,  Frances,  relict  of  the  Rev.  William  Yates, 
Rector  of  Eccleston,  near  Chorley,  Lancashire. 

At  New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars,  aged  74,  Ann, 
wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Masters,  publisher  of  “ Bell’s 
Weekly  Messenger.” 

Dec.  7,  At  the  Elms,  Shirley,  near  South- 
ampton, Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Grimes,  esq., 
late  of  Coton-house,  Warwickshire. 

Dec,  8.  At  Greenwood,  Hants,  aged  35,  W.  H. 
West,  esq.,  1st  Madras  Fushiers,  fourth  son  of 


Lieut.-Col.  West,  late  Scotch  Fusilier  Guards,  and 
grandson  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col. West  of  the  same 
Reg.,  and  Lieut. -Governor  of  Landguard  Fort. 

At  Pulteney-st.,  aged  64,  Capt.  Robert  Stuart, 
R.N. 

Dec.  9.  At  Queen  Anne-st.,  Cavendish-sq., 
aged  69,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Chalmer,  R.A. 

At  Isleworth,  aged  73,  William  Mount,  esq., 
formerly  of  Leytonstone. 

Dec.  iO.  At  Gadlys,  Aberdare,  South  Wales, 
aged  63,  George  Rowland  Morgan,  esq.,  J.  P. 
for  the  county  of  Glamorgan. 

Dec.  11.  In  London,  aged  42,  Wm.  Frederick 
Lewis,  esq.,  one  of  the  Puisne  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Jamaica,  second  son  of  the  late 
James  Lewis,  esq.,  Commissioner  of  Slave  Com- 
pensation. 

Dec.  1 2.  The  Lord  Almaric  Athelstan  Spencer 
Churchill,  son  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, by  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Augusta  Flower, 
second  Duchess  of  Marlbor-ough. 

At  Fulham,  aged  77,  John  Waller,  esq.,  late 
cashier  in  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

Dec.  13.  At  Springwood-house,  near  HudJei-s- 
field,  aged  64,  John  Starkey,  e.sq. 

At  Cumberland-st.,  Warwick-sq.,  aged  47,  Capt. 
H.  Murrey  E.  Allen,  R.N. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 


(From  the  Fteturns  issued  hy  the  Registrar- General.) 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

_ d 

0 

1 

40  and 
under  60. 

0 -r! 

CD  p 

80  and 
Upwards. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Nov. 

22  . 

605 

172 

215 

230 

39 

1261 

811 

767 

1578 

29  . 

560 

156 

185 

196 

48 

1158 

853 

804 

1657 

Dec. 

6 . 

619 

177 

232 

239 

51 

1318 

755 

765 

1520 

13  . 

569 

177 

203 

238 

56 

1243 

890 

821 

1711 

20  . 

512 

143 

169 

184 

40 

1060 

868 

823 

1691 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans.  I 

1 Peas. 

of  Six  > 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d.  ' 

5.  d. 

Weeks  J 

61  10 

44  8 

25  1 

40  10 

44  11 

1 42  3 

Week  ending) 
Dec.  20.  ) 

^ 60  5 I 

43  10  1 

I 25  6 

1 40  2 

I 42  8 

1 40  9 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD. 

Hay,  3Z.  85.  to  31.  125. — Straw,  IZ.  45.  to  11.  8s. — Clover,  31.  10s.  to  51. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 


Beef 35. 

Mutton 45. 

Veal 4?. 

Pork 45. 

Lamb 


To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


6d.  to  55.  2d. 
4d.  to  55.  6d. 
4/.  to  5c.  4d. 
2d.  to  55.  2d. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Dec.  15. 

Beasts 6,748 

Sheep  16,090 

Calves 172 

Pigs 320 


COAL-MARKET,  Dec.  20. 

WaUsend,  &c.  105.  per  ton.  Other  sorts,  155.  to  I65.  6d. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  595.  6d.  P.  Y.  C.,  505.  3d. 


HOPS. — Best  Kent  31.  10s.  to  51.  5s. — Sussex,  21.  I65.  to  31.  155. 

WOOL,  Down  Tegs,  per  Ih.  I7id.  to  ISJcZ.  Leicester  Fleeces,  16c?.  to  I7d. 
Combings,  12d.  to  16c?. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steand. 
From  Kov.  24  to  Dec.  23,  1856,  both  inclusive. 


Fahr 

-• 

c- 

enhei 

M *5 
'~2  ? 
'b  o 

t’s  T1 

§ 

lerm. 

Ye 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Fahr 

S O 

8 o’clock  ti 

Morning. 

t’s  T] 

§ 

o 

lerm. 

.P  Ye 

rH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Nov. 

O 

O 

O 

in.  pts. 

Dec, 

O 

o 

O 

in.  pts. 

24 

50 

54 

49 

29,  76 

fair,  rain 

9 

50 

57 

54 

29,  34 

cldy.  rain,  fair 

25 

35 

38 

37 

, 60 

do.  cloudy 

10 

50 

51 

51 

, 34 

rain,  cloudy 

26 

34 

44 

42 

, 50 

snow,  rain 

11 

49 

53 

48 

, 38 

cloudy,  rain 

27 

40 

48 

37 

, 56 

cldy.  rain,  fair 

12 

47 

53 

45 

,29 

do.  fair 

28 

45 

49 

40 

, 55 

cloudy,  rain 

13 

47 

54 

44 

,48 

do.  do. 

29 

30 

37 

29 

, 54 

do.  do. 

14 

44 

47 

40 

, 58 

do. 

30 

26 

37 

30 

,62 

cloudy,  fair 

15 

38 

45 

36 

30,  20 

do.  foggy,  fair 

D.l 

26 

36 

30 

,70 

do.  do. 

16 

36 

40 

36 

, 58 

do. 

2 

25 

35 

30 

, 85 

do.  do.  rain 

17 

34 

38 

42 
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3 

27 

38 

32 

, 80 
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18 

44 

38 

45 
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4 

37 

36 

30 
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19 

38 

42 

42 
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5 

30 

37 

40 
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20 

45 

48 

45 

, 30 
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6 

48 

57 

56 

,70 
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21 

45 

48 

45 

, 25 
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7 

54 

56 

56 

, 57 

cldy.  rain,  fair: 

22 

44 

48 

44 

, 16 

do.  do. 

8 

54 

57 

54 

,42 

do.  do.  do. 

23 

42 

48 

45 

29,  76 

do.  do. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 
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2f 
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2| 
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MINOE  eOEEESPOI^^BENCE. 


JOHN  BRITTON,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  Urban, — It  inigtit  have  been  ex- 
pected that  some  memorial  of  a higher 
character  than  a mere  " tablet  ” would 
have  been  proposed  as  a record  of  the  late 
Mr.  Britton’s  name  and  services.  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  has  been  selected,  very  pro- 
perly, to  receive  this  memorial,  but  I would 
suggest  that,  instead  of  a tablet,  an  alrar- 
screen  should  be  erected  to  supply  what  is 
now, so  palpably  wanting. 

The  good  example  which  has  recently 
been  afforded  at  Ely,  where  a costly  memo- 
rial has  been  rendered  subservient  to  this 
sacred  purpose,  would  thus  be  followed, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  beautiful  build- 
ing in  question  would  be  restored. 

It  is  needless  now  to  speak  of  the  mis- 
deeds which  were  perpetrated  at  Salisbury, 
at  great  cost,  and  doubtless  with  the  best 
intentions,  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Barring- 
ton. But  no  one  can  enter  Salisbury  Ca- 
thedral without  being  struck  at  once  with 
the  absence  of  an  altar-screen — the  cus- 
tomary and  fitting  termination  of  a choir 
— and  without  feeling  a strong  wish  that 
it  should  be  supplied. 

The  screen  would,  of  course,  be  attached 
to  the  columns  supporting  the  three  beau- 
tiful eastern  arches,  and  one  act  of  ruthless 
destruction  would  thus  he  repaired.  The 
name  of  Britton,  and  the  occasion  which 
gave  rise  to  this  memorial,  might  be  re- 
corded on  a brass-plate  at  the  back  of  the 
screen. 

If  this  proposal  should  not  meet  the  views 
of  those  who  seek  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory,  another  appropriate  memorial 
might  be  selected.  One  of  the  windows  in 
the  Chapter-house  might  be  filled  with 
painted  glass,  and  be  treated  as  “ a memo- 
rial window;”  thus  added  beauty  would 
be  imparted  to  that  exquisite  structure, 
and  the  plan  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
its  restoration  would  be  further  carried 
out. 

AVith  respect  to  a tablet,  I must  add  a 
few  words,  not  only  from  my  own  long- 
cherished  dislike  to  that  most  unmeaning, 
idle  form  of  sepulchral  memorial,  but  that 
Britton’s  friends  and  admirers  may  be  fully 
aware  of  the  strong  opinions  which  he 
himself  entertained  on  this  subject: — 


“No  one,”  he  says,  “until  very  lately,  has 
-questioned  the  propriety  of  placing  public  memo- 
rials within  the  walls  of  churches ; but  we  know 
that  these  sacred  spots  and  honorary  privileges 
have  been  most  woefully  misused,  and  even  dis- 
graced, on  too  many  occasions.  A respected  friend 
has  (in  a recent  work)  agitated  this  subject.  He 
most  justly  reprobates  all  the  vulgar  and  taste- 
less slabs,  sculpture,  and  inscriptions  that  have 
too  long  defaced  the  architectural  beauties  of 
Christian  temples.” — Appeal  for  the  Restoration 
of  Redcliff  Church,  1842,  p.  26. 

In  Winchester  Cathedral — 

“There  are  several  slabs  and  monuments  in- 
serted in  and  attached  to  -the  -walls,  and  which 
are  not  only  injurious  to  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
hut  some  are  destructive  of  the  architecture. 

“ It  is  much  to  be  regretted,”  Britton  continues, 
“ that  our  venerable  and  noble  cathedrals  should 
have  been  disgraced  and  disfigured  by  petty 
monumental  tablets,  often  ruinous  to  the  stabi- 
lity of  buddings.” — History  of  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral, p.  79. 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  proposition 
submitted  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  on  the  12th  inst.,  to  erect  a 
tablet  to  Britton’s  memory,  in  Salisbury 
Cathedra],  will  be  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
a more  satisfactory  memorial  substituted. 

J.  H.  MARKLAND. 
Bath,  Jan.  1857. 

TOLLING  OF  THE  GREAT  BELL 
OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Mr.  Urban,— In  the  programme,  pub- 
lished by  the  cathedral  authorities,  for  the 
installation  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don (Dr.  Tait),  it  is  announced  that  during 
the  progress  of  the  procession  from  the 
chapter -house  to  the  cathedral,  “the  great 
bell  will  be  tolled-”  Now  I,  as  one  of  the 
public,  have  been  led  to  believe  (probably 
a popular  error)  that  the  “great  bell”  is 
tolled  only  upon  the  death  of  a member  of 
the  royal  family,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
or  the  lord  mayor  during  his  mayoralty. 
That  it  should  be  tolled  for  a bishop  still 
in  esse,  though  officially  defunct,  is  never- 
theless an  anomaly  which  perhaps  you  can 
reconcile. 

Was  it  typical  of  this  abnegation,  abro- 
gation, or  divesture  of  the  official  exist- 
ence of  the  late  diocesan,  indicating  that 
“ Othello’s  occupation’s  done  ?” 

Yours,  &c.,  Civis. 


THE 


GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

AND 

I.ISTOEJCAL  REVIEW., 


THE  HOHSE  OF  LOEDS  IN  1857. 

The  younger  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  must  regard  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  the  consideration  which  this  exalted  branch  of  the  legislature  at 
present  enjoys  in  popular  estimation,  and  the  influence  which  it  exercises 
upon  public  opinion.  The  veteran  statesmen  and  great  debaters  of  the 
upper  chamber  were  always  sure  of  an  audience  as  often  as  they  chose  to 
address  the  House  and  the  country.  When  Lord  Lyndhurst  reviewed  a 
Whig  session,  or  the  Great  Huke  solemnly  advised  their  lordships  to  agree 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  every  tone  and  syllable  vibrated  through 
the  land.  But  these  great,,  occasions  were  comparatively  rare,  and  their 
lordships  seemed  tacitly  tourecognise  the  inferior  and.  secondary  role  in 
public  affairs  which  they  were  condemned  to  fill. 

About  the  time,  however,  when  the  present  century, -if  it  had  been  a Ger- 
man Benedict,  would  have  been  keeping  its  golden  wedding,  a few  young 
peers  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  position  which  ;their  order  occupied 
in  the  political  world.  They  found  their  college  contemporaries  in  the 
other  House  occupying  a large  share  of, public  attention.  Their  speeches 
were  in  all  the  newspapers  ; they  were  attacked  or,  praised  in  leading 
articles ; they  were  regarded  by  this  or  that  party  as  men  of  promise  ; and 
were*,,  in  short,  bringing  their  talents  to  bear  upon  the  political  instruction 
of  their  countrymen.  Our  young  noblemen  likewise  felt  the  stirrings  of  a 
noble  ambition.  They,  too,  longed  for  a share  of  fame  and  influence,  and 
were  half-disposed  to  regret  that  the  accident  of  birth  had  removed  them 
from  a chamber  in  which  almost  all  political  power  and  influence  seemed  to 
be  centred.  They  took  counsel  together : they  visited,  the  reporters’  gallery. 
Having  satisfied  themselves  that,  in  the  first  place,  they  could  not  be  heard,, 
they  sought  for  suggestions  from  the  representatives  of  the  press,  and  took 
Sir  Charles  Barry  into  the  conclave.  The  gallery  was  brought  nearer  to  the 
speakers.  Still  the  result  was  unsatisfactory,  and  still  the  young  peers  perse- 
vered. What  they  did  and'  whom  they  consulted  are  matters  which  probably 
belong  to  the  secret  history  of  the  period.  At  length  they  received  a hint 
from  an  influential  quarter,  that  if  they  tried  the  experiment  of  making 
good  speeches,  they  would  most  likely  receive  the  same  attention  that  was 
given  to  similar  speeches  in  the  Lower  House.  The  advice  was  judicious^ 
and  the  prophecy  sound.  The  picture  was  better  painted  when  the  limner 
took  more  pains.  The  arts  of  oratory  suited  to  a hall  of  oratory  began  to 
be  cultivated.  Voices  rose,  or  attempted  to  rise,  to  the  true  oratorical 
pitch,  and  the  complaints  against  Sir  C.  Barry  began  to  subside.  Slip-shod 
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language  and  feebleness  of  conception  began  to  give  place  to  a more  digni- 
fied eloquence  and  more  statesmanlike  views,  and  our  youthful  peers  soon 
found  reporters,  readers,  and  admirers.  Fame  and  distinction  have  led 
some  to  high  office,  and  have  marked  out  others  for  a future  share  in  the 
councils  of  the  Sovereign.  Earl  Granville  is  President  of  the  Council  and 
leader  of  the  House — a proud  distinction  for  a young  nobleman  whose 
modest  maiden-speech  in  the  great  Free-trade  debates  seems  only  an  echo 
of  yesterday.  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  has  filled  the  high  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Lord  Wodehouse  is  her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  representative  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  has  entered  upon  a distin- 
guished diplomatic  career  under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  has  also  won  high  place  under  the  Crown.  Lords  Powis,  Nelson, 
Desart,  Carnarvon,  Donoughmore,  and  Bath  have  taken  an  honourable 
share  in  their  lordships’  debates,  and  have  shewn  themselves  qualified  to 
serve  their  country  either  in  office  or  in  opposition.  It  is  needless  to  relate 
the  gratification,  not  unmixed  with  pride,  with  which  the  efforts  of  the  young 
senators  have  been  regarded  by  the  chiefs  of  their  respective  parties ; yet  a 
graceful  picture  might  be  drawn  of  the  venerable  Lord  Lansdowne  as  the 
political  Mentor  of  the  young  Whig  noblemen  above-named,  and  every  one 
in  the  habit  of  attending  their  lordships’  debates  will  remember  the 
generous  encouragement  and  the  friendly  “hear,  hear”  with  which  Lord 
Derby  is  wont  to  assist  his  young  lieutenants. 

The  emulation  and  ambition  of  the  junior  members  of  the  House  of 
Peers  have  not  only  vindicated  their  right  to  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  but  have  in  turn  stimulated  the  magnates  of  the  upper  chamber 
to  take  a more  frequent  part  in  discussion.  They  no  longer  reserve  them- 
selves for  the  second  reading  of  the  great  measure  of  the  session,  but  freely 
exercise  their  right  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  executive,  and  to 
examine  the  bills  brought  up  from  the  Commons.  Lord  Lyndhurst  has 
thrown  the  authority  of  his  name  and  reputation  into  the  scale  against 
Austrian  and  Neapolitan  oppression  and  tyranny.  Lord  Ellenborough  has 
tendered  his  Indian  experience  to  the  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Russia.  Lords  Grey  and  Monteagle  have  given  advice  upon 
finance  and  taxation.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  and  Lord  Albemarle 
have  inflicted  many  friendly  homilies  upon  the  Government  in  regard  to 
their  Indian  administration  ; while  Lords  Brougham,  St.  Leonards,  Camp- 
bell, and  the  Lord  Chancellor  have  been  greatly  engaged  with  subjects  of 
law  reform.  An  assembly  that  boasts  a Derby,  a Clarendon,  and  an 
Aberdeen,  in  addition  to  the  great  names  above  cited,  is  sure  to  bring 
eloquence,  learning,  dignity,  and  pre-eminent  ability  to  the  discussion  of 
great  topics.  If  their  lordships  now  descend  more  frequently  into  the 
legislative  arena,  and  if  their  debates  have  gained  proportionately  in  spirit, 
variety,  and  interest,  let  the  credit  be  given  where  it  is  undoubtedly  due. 
The  younger  members  of  the  peerage  will  doubtless  thank  Mr.  Sylvanus 
U RBAN  for  being  the  first  to  point  out  the  share  they  have  had  in  attracting 
a larger  degree  of  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  their  order.  Their  earlier 
measures  may  have  been  marked  by  a feeling  of  antagonism,  as  they  were 
certainly  quickened  by  the  spur  of  social  rivalry.  If  Lords  Granville  and 
Malmesbury  had  been  Americans,  they  would  probably  have  called  their 
friendly  compact  an  “ Anti-letting-the-Commons-have-it-all-their-own-way- 
Association.”  Their  end  has  been  gained,  and  the  little  council  of  friends 
has  been  noiselessly  dissolved  into  its  original  party  elements. 

A great  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  differs  in  many  respects  from  a 
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field-day  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  latter  usually  begins  somewhat 
tamely.  At  five  o’clock  the  orator  is  about  his  exordium,  and  members  are 
critical ; at  six  he  is  deep  in  blue-books,  and  attention  begins  to  flag. 
The  dinner-hour  arrives,  and  Demosthenes  himself  could  scarcely  retain  an 
audience,  or  obtain  a hearty  cheer.  From  ten  o'clock  till  midnight,  or 
until  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  the  excitement  thickens.  White 
waistcoats,  in  the  days  when  gentlemen  were  content  to  look  like  waiters, 
and  white  neckcloths,  now  that  they  resemble  clergymen,  drop  in  from 
Lady  Dash’s  assembly,  or  bring  hilarious  red  faces  from  Colonel  Sabre- 
tache’s dinner-party.  Then  is  heard  that  wonderful  cry  of  “ hear,”  which 
issues  from  the  throats  of  300  gentlemen  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  so 
that  it  might  be  the  voice  of  one  man.  Is  there  any  better  test  of  the 
quickness  and  intelligence  of  an  assembly  than  the  expression  of  its  ap- 
plause or  dissent  ? Among  a country  audience,  an  allusion  is  first  under- 
stood by  a few,  and  a perceptible  interval  may  be  observed  before  the 
duller  minds  catch  the  idea,  and  join  in  the  plaudits.  But  the  trained  and 
practised  intellects  of  men  who  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  St.  Stephen’s 
perceive  a “ palpable  hit”  before  it  is  fully  clothed  with  words,  and  the 
sentence  is  either  never  completed,  or  is  drowned  in  a tumultuous  surging 
wave  of  sound.  A stranger  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
usually  more  struck  with  this  simultaneous  cry  of  “ hear,”  shouted  at  the 
same  moment,  and  with  the  same  intonation,  than  with  anything  else  that 
he  observes.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  waving  of  the  ears  of  wheat  when 
a brisk  wind  sweeps  over  the  field,  yet  the  comparison  scarcely  does 
justice  to  the  suddenness  and  spontaneity  of  the  sound.  As  the  debate 
proceeds  the  benches  become  more  crowded  ; the  loungers  fill  the  space 
around  the  bar.  A few  skilful  personalities  elicit  boisterous  cries  of  “ oh  ! 
oh !”  from  one  side,  and  shouts  of  delight  from  the  other.  At  midnight 
the  stranger  finds  himself  in  the  noisiest  assembly  he  ever  dreamed  of,  but 
let  him  wait  until  one  o’clock,  when  some  grand  parliamentary  duel  is  just 
over,  and  the  House  is  about  to  divide,  and  hon.  members  will  then  appear 
half  wild  with  excitement. 

The  House  of  Lords,  no  doubt,  has  great  debaters,  and  knows  how  to 
encourage  them.  The  interest  of  a discussion  is  more  evenly  sustained, 
and  the  three  best  hours  of  the  evening  are  not  abandoned  to  the  bores. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  difficult  to  hold  the  assembly  together  until 
an  advanced  period  of  the  evening.  An  aged  peer  is  accustomed  to  consult 
his  personal  ease,  and  as  he  has  made  up  his  mind  how  he  intends  to  vote, 
and  can  leave  his  proxy  with  his  party,  he  rarely  stays  for  the  division 
when  the  debate  is  unduly  prolonged.  The  orators  are  discouraged  at 
finding  their  audience  gradually  dropping  away,  or  giving  a more  languid 
attention  to  their  speeches.  There  is  no  unruly  mob  at  the  bar,  like  that 
in  the  other  House — incessantly  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker,  and  cleared 
away  from  time  to  time,  like  a pack  of  unruly  urchins,  by  the  Serjeant-at- 
arms.  The  debate,  too,  does  not  reach  the  climax  of  its  interest,  as  in  the 
Lower  House,  by  the  announcement  of  the  numbers.  In  the  Commons,  if 
Colonel  Sabretache’s  guests  have  unexpectedly  defeated  the  government, 
or  Lady  Dash’s  friends  have  won  a more  signal  victory  than  their  whipper- 
in  had  anticipated,  a hundred  bulls  of  Bashan  could  hardly  add  anything  to 
the  uproar.  In  the  Lords,  on  the  contrary,  the  denouement  is.  as  tame  and 
decorous  as  the  moral  of  a one-act  comedy  by  Alfred  de  Musset  at  the 
Frangais.  Peers  hurry  from  the  House  without  waiting  for  proxies  to  be 
counted,  and  look  to  the  “ Times”  next  morning  to  learn  the  result.  No 
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sound  of  exullatlon  penetrates  the  massive  brass  g*ilt  doors  of  the  entrance- 
hall,  and  as  soon  as  ingress  is  permitted,  the  strangers  who  hurry  in  to 
hear  the  numbers,  usually  find  the  Lord  Chancellor  leaving  the  woolsack, 
or  preparing  to  put  the  motion  fot-  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

The  best  time  to  visit  the  House  of  Lords  is  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  one  of  the  summer  months.  Lord  Derby  has  given  notice  of 
a motion  upon  foreign  afiairs,  and  ambassadors,  ministers,  secretaries  of 
legation,  and  young  attaches  by  the  dozen,  cluster  around  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  and  fill  the  portion  of  the  gallery  reserved  for  the  cor'ps  diplomatique. 
The  noble  earl  is  an  especial  favourite  with  the  female  aristocracy,  and  the 
“ light  aerial  gallery,  golden  railed,”  is  filled  with  peeresses,  whose  graceful 
summer  attire  gives  gaiety  and  animation  to  the  scene.  The  afternoon 
sun  streams  through  the  coloured  windows,  and  amber  and  emerald  hues 
and  crimson  fires  play  upon  the  carpets  and  benches,  or  temper  the  efiful- 
gence  of  the  gilded  canopy  over  the  throne.  Old  Palace  Yard  re-echoes 
with  the  whirl  of  coroneted  carriages,  while  the  noble  hahitues  of  the 
House  may  be  seen  entering  the  House,  as  usual,  from  the  Commons’ 
entrance  in  Westminster-hall.  When  the  Lord  Chancellor  takes  his  seat 
upon  the  woolsack,  the  richly  decorated  and  grandly  proportioned  chamber 
— the  noblest  hall  of  oratory  in  the  world — is  filled  with  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  assemblages  that  any  country  can  produce.  Besides  the 
peers  who^  occupy  the  benches,  a crowd  of  auditors  fill  the  space  about  the 
throne.  Many  of  these,  as  has  been  said,  are  diplomatists,  who  come  to 
watch  the  temper  of  the  House,  and  will  to-morrow  describe  the  debate  in 
their  despatches.  The  eldest  sons  of  peers  have  a prescriptive  right  to 
attend  their  lordships’  debates,  and  their  place  is  upon  the  steps  of  the 
throne.  Cabinet  ministers  from  the  Commons,  distinguished  foreigners — 
sometimes  visitors  and  sometimes  exiles — a Turk  in  his  red  fez  cap,  or  an 
East  Indian  in  his  turban,  and  a colonial  judge  or  two,  complete  the  circle 
of  privileged  auditors.  This  distinguished  crowd,  which  stands  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  close  proximity  to  ministers  and  opposition  chiefs, 
listens,  criticises,  gossips,  or  laughs  at  its  own  free-will.  A speaker  some- 
times speaks  to  it,  is  gratified  to  make  a sensation  within  it,  and  accepts 
its  smiles  or  its  excitement  as  a tribute  to  his  powers.  It  plays  the  part 
of  a very  well-bred  popular  assembly,  and  is,  in  short,  an  audience  per  se. 
In  the  Lower  House,  on  the  other  hand,  any  participation  by  strangers  in 
the  outward  manifestations  of  approval  and  dissent  are  most  jealously 
watched,  and  instantly  suppressed.  Strangers  are  placed  in  galleries  far 
removed  from  the  presence  of  members,  and  any  one  whose  laugh  should 
be  beard  in  unison  with  the  merriment  of  the  House  would  be  quickly  ex- 
pelled, and  might  think  himself  lucky  if  he  escaped  being  brought  to  the 
bar  for  breach  of  privilege.  The  same  strictness  cannot  be  enforced 
among  hearers  with  whom  their  lordships  are  so  closely  connected  by 
family,  social,  and  ofiicial  ties ; and  if  it  could,  no  counterbalancing  advan- 
tage would  be  gained,  for  the  proximity  of  this  popular  element  in  the 
assemblage  tends  to  give  spirit  and  vivacity  to  debate.  The  presence  of 
so  many  fashionably-dressed  women  is  another  characteristic  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  scene  from  that  presented  by  the  other  chamber.  In  the 
Commons,  the  ladies  are  placed  behind  a gilded  lattice,  which  conceals 
them  from  view,  and  they  therefore  exercise  no  perceptible  influence  in 
debate.  In  the  Lords,  the  ladies  occupy  prominent  positions;  exchange 
nods  and  smiles  with  each  other,  which  stand  in  the  place  of  a feminine 
“ hear,  hear use  their  fans  when  they  are  agitated,  or  when  the  men 
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would  cry  “ oh!  oh!”  and  manifest  a lively  emotion  by  the  rustling  of  silks 
or  the  quick  movement  of  a bonnet-riband.  Among  these  fair  politicians 
we  may  probably  see  the  good-humoured  features  and  cheerful  smile  of 
the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  who  will  be  attended  by  a lady-in- 
waiting;  and  we  shall  be  sure  also  to  recognise  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  the  Marchioness  of  Ailesbuiy,  the  Countesses  Grey 
and  Wilton,  and  Viscountess  Palmerston.  When  the  great  opposition 
leader  rises  to  the  heights  of  some  “ high  argument,”  and  stirs  the  soul 
like  a trumpet  with  the  lofty  tones  of  a true  and  great  orator,  be  assured 
that  the  pulses  of  these  noble  and  gentle  ladies  beat  in  sympathy  with  his 
admiration  of  the  noble  and  chivalrous,  and  his  scorn  of  everything  base 
and  mean,  whether  they  may  happen  to  agree  with  him  in  politics  or  not. 

While  the  noble  earl  is  alleging  unanswerable  reasons  why  the  subject 
of  his  motion  ought  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament,  let  us  look 
round  the  House.  The  bench  of  Bishops  first  attracts  attention,  from  the 
contrast  which  the  episcopal  robes  offer  to  the  plain  broadcloth  and  the 
sober  kerseymeres  of  the  lords  temporal.  Lawn  sleeves,  like  crinoline, 
require  space  for  due  development,  and  twenty  or  thirtj^  prelates  demand 
four  or  five  benches  for  their  ease  and  comfort.  The  lords  temporal  sit  on 
the  right  or  left  of  the  woolsack,  according  to  their  political  opinions,  and 
without  distinction  of  rank  ; but  the  right  reverend  prelates,  whatever  their 
opinions,  sit  together  upon  the  same  benches,  and  never  stray  into  any 
other  part  of  the  House.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  House  is,  that  no  lord 
I spiritual  shall  take  his  seat  unless  in  episcopal  costume.  The  Bishop  of 
j Oxford,  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric,  wished  one  day  to  say  some- 
! thing  to  a right  rev.  brother.  The  right  rev.  prelate  had  attended  the 
i sitting  of  the  House,  but  had  unrobed,  and  not  thinking  it  necessary  to 
j don  the  lawn  sleeves  again,  he  returned  to  the  episcopal  bench  in  the  black 
I coat  and  apron  of  episcopal  walking  costume.  But  the  quick  eye  of  the 
i Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  had  detected  the  irregularity,  and  the 
Bishop  was  politely  informed  that  the  lawn  sleeves  were  au  rigueur.  The 
right  rev.  prelate  in  episcopal  costume  was  thereupon  obliged  to  accompany 
j the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  the  space  behind  the  woolsack,  which  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  body  of  the  House,  and  here  the  two  prelates  held 
their  brief  conference. 

The  Bishops’  bench  is  the  first  on  the  right  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
j is  separated  from  the  Treasury-bench  by  a gangway,  which,  as  in  the  Com- 
mons, is  simply  a passage  to  the  back  seats.  The  Archbishops  of  England 
and  Ireland  occupy  the  front  bench  ; the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham, 

I and  Winchester  are  also  privileged  to  be  seated  here  ; and  the  present 
! Bishop  of  Oxford  usually  addresses  their  lordships  from  this  bench.  The 
visitor  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  no  members  of  the  episcopal  bench  wear 
the  episcopal  wig,  except  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  The  good  archbishop  has  no  personal  affection  for  horsehair,  for 
when  Bishop  of  Chester  he  never  wore  it ; on  his  elevation  to  the  pri- 
macy he  assumed  the  wig,  because  his  venerable  predecessor,  Dr.  Howie)'’, 
had  always  borne  it,  and  because  it  seemed  good  that  the  head  of  the 
Church  (next  to  the  Sovereign)  should  carry  some  distinguishing  mark  of 
his  high  dignity.  The  features  and  phrenological  development  of  the 
spiritual  peers  are  sure  to  arrest  attention  ; not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  any 
striking  evidences  of  talent  and  originality,  as  from  the  still  more  remark- 
I able  variety  of  character,  gifts,  and  temperament  which  they  display.  One 
j J)relale  has  been  chosen  for  the  vigour,  boldness,  and  zeal  of  his  popular 
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ministrations  ; another  for  his  learning  and  classical  acquirements  ; — this 
bishop  owes  his  elevation  to  his  aristocratic  connections  ; that  to  royal 
favour  ; and  a tliird  to  a timely  change  of  opinion  on  some  political  ques- 
tion. High  Church  sits  at  one  end  of  the  bench,  and  Low  Church  at 
the  other,  the  interval  being  filled  up  with  right  rev.  prelates  whom  Mr. 
Conybeare  would  be  puzzled  to  classify.  Perhaps  the  spectator,  if  he  be  a 
man  of  candid  mind,  may  pause  to  reflect  that  the  result  is  more  satisfac- 
tory than  might,  a 'priori,  be  supposed,  from  the  action  of  so  many  diverse 
influences  and  qualifications  ; and  that  as  her  Majesty’s  judges,  though 
frequently  selected  from  party  politicians,  display  a happy  and  uniform 
impartiality  in  their  judicial  character,  so  the  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal 
office  is  discharged  by  a body  of  men  sensible  of  their  high  and  solemn 
responsibilities,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  Church,  and  pious  disciples 
of  their  Divine  Master. 

Having  cast  a hasty  glance  over  the  episcopal  bench,  the  stranger  will 
no  doubt  regard  more  minutely  the  Primate  of  all  England ; nor  will  he  be 
long  in  discovering  that  he  is  looking  upon  the  features  of  a good  man. 
The  larger  head  and  bolder  phrenological  development  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York  used  to  challenge  attention,  but  will,  it  is  feared,  never  again  be 
seen  in  the  House.  Another  prelate,  whose  clearness  and  force  of  intellect 
•were  clearly  discernible  in  his  high  forehead  and  intelligent  features,  has 
been  lost  to  the  House.  The  cleverest  member  of  the  bench  of  bishops 
used  undoubtedly  to  be  Charles  James  Blomfield.  His  successor  has  a 
broader  yet  lower  brow,  and  his  features  wear  the  traces  of  some  heavy 
but  chastened  sorrow.  If  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  happen  to  be  on  the 
rota  of  Irish  representative  bishops,  the  visitor  will  see  a bald  personage  of 
tall  and  rather  dignified  presence,  but  with  something  of  the  hard  and  dry 
manner  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  a great  political  economist.  The 
late  Archbishop  Howley  always  gave  silver  to  every  poor  person  who 
asked  him  for  an  alms  in  the  street, — -a  practice  Avhich  we  may  fear  Dr. 
Whately  would  condemn  with  terrible  force  of  syllogism  and  argument. 
The  archbishop  does  not  often  address  the  House,  but  when  he  speaks,  his 
language  is  exceedingly  well-chosen : he  is  a master  of  good  nervous 
English,  and  his  habits  of  logical  thought  render  him  a forcible  debater, 
without  kindling  much  enthusiasm  for  his  cause.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
broad-browed  and  eloquent,  seems  to  think  as  he  speaks,  painfully  and  with 
effort,  yet  when  he  rises,  how  earnest  and  how  entirely  possessed  by  his 
subject  does  he  not  become  ! If  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  should  be,  as  is 
probable,  upon  the  second  episcopal  bench,  rely  upon  it  his  face  will  arrest 
remark.  If  a bishop  or  any  other  man  thinks  strongly  upon  any  class  of 
subjects  upon  which  he  finds  himself  in  a very  decided  minority,  and  if, 
moreover,  he  has  active  and  able  adversaries,  and  is  constrained  by  the 
courage,  or,  as  some  might  say,  the  combativeness  of  his  temper,  to  give 
battle  to  all  opponents,  depend  upon  it  his  features  will  wear  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Church  militant  rather  than  the  Church  triumphant.  The  new 
Bishop  of  Durham  resembles  the  Primate  more  nearly  than  any  of  the 
“ Sacred  College”  in  the  manifestation  of  a certain  invincible  sweetness  of 
disposition — the  more  remarkable,  since  Dr.  Longley  discharged  for  many 
years  the  harassing  duties  of  the  head  master  of  one  of  our  great  public 
schools.  The  courteous  and  affable  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  is 
qualified  to  sit  in  the  double  capacity  of  baron  and  bishop  ; the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  and  his  physiognomical  opposite,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ; 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  Rochester,  wlio  carries  us  back  to  reminiscences  of 
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the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Lord  Eldon ; and  the  youngest  Bishop,  who, 

I by  some  unexplained  mental  process,  reminds  us  of  the  very  different  days 
of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  which  it  is  our  theological  happiness  to  live, — 
deserve  a word  of  notice,  but  must  not  longer  detain  us. 

The  next  bench  below  the  episcopal  bench,  on  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
right,  is  devoted  to  those  who  sit  on  “ the  sunny  side  of  the  throne.”  The 
first  figure  that  attracts  our  attention  is  that  of  a hale  old  man  whose 
movements  have  much  of  the  elasticity  of  youth,  and  who,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  tastes  and  faculties,  brings  to  the  councils  of  the  Sovereign, 

I and  the  debates  of  the  House,  the  ripe  stores  of  the  political  experience  of 

i half  a century.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  if  not  the  only  peer  who 

j attended  the  obsequies  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  is  certainly  the  only  peer 
now  living  who  had  attained  a political  reputation  when  the  remains  of  the 
great  naval  commander  were  interred  in  St.  Paul’s.  Lord  Lyndhurst  is 
several  years  older  than  the  noble  marquis,  but  two  years  after  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  when  visions  of  the  woolsack  could  scarcely  have 
floated  before  the  mind  of  the  briefless  young  barrister,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  was  serving  the  high  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Campbell  are  also  his  seniors,  but  the  noble 
marquis  had  a seat  in  Parliament  before  Henry  Brougham  and  John 
Campbell  were  called  to  the  English  bar.  Sydney  Smith  used  to  ask 
“ why  every  body  did  not  praise  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  ?”  If  the 
witty  clergyman  had  lived  a few  years  longer,  he  would  not  have  needed 
to  ask  the  question.  Consistent  in  the  profession  of  his  political  creed, 
the  munificent  patron  of  literature  and  art,  affable  and  kindly  in  manner, 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is  a connecting  link  between  distant  generations 
of  politicians,  one  who  has  outlived  detraction,  and  whom  everybody  con- 
spires to  praise.  Seated  by  his  side  are  his  i\MO  proteges^  Earl  Granville 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  gracefully  acknowledge  their  obligations  to 
their  aged  phief  by  the  respect  and  veneration  with  which  they  evidently 
regard  him. 

Lord  Granville’s  rise  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  Eight  years  ago,  the 
Manchester  school  had  a sneer  for  Lord  J.  Russell,  that  he  had  found  a 
Vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Master  of  her  Majesty’s  buck- 
hounds.  Yet  the  noble  earl  has  since  filled  the  offices  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  with  applause  ; 
and  he  is  now  leader  of  the  Government  in  the  Upper  House,  in  which 
capacity  it  is  his  duty  to  decide  upon  the  course  which  the  Ministry  will 
take  when  the  emergency  does  not  permit  him  to  consult  with  his  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet.  Had  the  motion  before  the  House  referred  to  any  other 
than  foreign  affairs.  Lord  Granville  would  probably  have  replied  to  the 
noble  earl  opposite,  with  many  apologies  for  venturing  to  follow  Lord 
Derby,  and  for  offering  a plain,  unpretending,  and  common  sense  view  in 
answer  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Conservative  chief.  Lord  Granville  shewed 
capacities  for  business  during  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  did 
not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Prince-Consort,  and  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  his  elevation  to  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary,  when 
the  present  Premier  gave  umbrage  at  Court  by^  neglecting  to  send  the 
despatches  from  the  Foreign  Office  in  time  for  her  Majesty’s  perusal. 
Tacitus  says  of  Poppseus  Sabinus,  that  during  a series  of  twenty-four  years, 
the  government  of  considerable  provinces  was  committed  to  his  care,  “ not 
for  any  extraordinary  talents,  but  because  he  had  a capacity  of  a level  for 
business,  and  not  above  it.”  Lord  Granville  speaks  with  such  genuine 
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and  unaffected  modesty  of  his  own  pretensions,  that  he  would  be  amply 
satisfied  with  the  measure  of  eulogy  passed  by  the  historian  upon  Pop- 
pseus.  No  one  envies  him  his  rapid  elevation,  and  he  is  much  more  likely 
to  retreat  from  the  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  in  the  leadership  of  the 
House,  than  to  hold  it  against  the  wish  of  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  party.  Lord  Granville  has  displayed  great  and  unexpected 
powers  of  humour.  He  is  fond  of  the  mot  pour  rire^  and  his  hits,  delivered 
with  an  air  of  irresistible  honhomie,  are  neat  and  polished,  without  rancour 
or  ill-nature.  In  person  he  is  short  and  stout.  His  delivery  is  measured, 
and  his  tones  are  almost  too  persuasive,  since  he  has  the  air  of  a speaker 
who  is  trying  to  coax,  rather  than  convince,  his  audience. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  remarkable  for  an  extreme  juvenility  of  ap- 
pearance, and  hair  which  his  enemies  might  call  red.  He  is,  without  doubt, 
the  youngest-looking  Lord  Privy  Seal  who  ever  filled  the  honourable  but 
not  very  laborious  post,  now  more  fitly  held  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby.  A 
slim  person,  features  intelligent  and  regular,  a good  voice  and  excellent 
delivery,  great  confidence  and  self-possession  of  manner,  and  considerable 
industry,  constitute  some  of  his  characteristics.  Sutheiiand-house  regards* 
the  young  duke’s  career  with  especial  but  natural  interest,  and  two  or  three 
duchesses  come  down  to  the  House  when  the  young  minister  has  prepared 
a speech.  His  failing  is  considered  to  be  an  excess  of  courage,  which  im- 
pels him  to  reply  to  Lord  Derby  whenever  his  colleagues  ofier  him  any  en- 
couragement thereto— perhaps  oftener.  This  combativeness  on  the  part  of 
the  little  duke  once  made  the  House  of  Lords  laugh  more  loudly  and 
more  heartily  than  it  had  been  known  to  do  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
Will  anyone  ever  forget  that  story  of  Lord  Derby’s  of  the  stalwart 
“ navvy,”  concerning  whom  rumours  prevailed  that  his  shrewish  little  wife 
used  to  box  his  ears  and  drub  him  ? Being  interrogated  thereupon  by  his 
boon  companions,  the  herculean  “ navvy”  grufily  replied,  “ Oh ! you  let 
that  alone.  It  amuses  her,  and  it  doesnt  hurt  me.'’  The  duke’s  flatterers 
admit  that  the  story  is  a good  one,  but  they  say  it  was  not  very  modest  of 
the  opposition  leader  to  be  the  stalwart  “ navvy”  of  his  own  story.  Their 
lordships,  however,  were  not  so  critical,  and  welcomed  the  joke  with  such 
an  unusual  explosion  of  mirth,  that  its  echoes  have  scarcely  yet  died  away. 
Yet  there  is  .talent  beneath  that  bright  auburn  hair  ; and  when  years  have 
tempered  the  duke’s  youthful  ardour  and  restlessness,  and  given  dignity  to 
his  boyish  face  and  figure,  he  will,  no  doubt,  have  learned  to  disguise  his 
buoyant  self-reliance  under  a veil  of  modest  diffidence. 

The  minister  who  sits  next  to  his  grace  is  absorbed  in  thought.  He  is 
engaged  in  that  difficult  and  complex  operation  of  following  Lord  Derby, 
and  trying  to  keep  together  his  own  ideas,  and  the  sentences  he  has 
arranged  for  the  reply.  Lord  Clarendon  labours  under  the  oratorical 
disadvantage  of  having  passed  his  youth  and  manhood  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  He  brings  thereby  some  special  qualifications  to  his 
high  office  in  a knowledge  of  foreign  courts,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
diplomatic  usage ; and  being  a man  of  considerable  fluency  of  language, 
and  great  clearness  of  ideas,  he  addresses  their  lordships  with  no  little 
readiness  and  effect.  Yet  many  important  passages  of  his  speeches  are 
lost  to  his  hearers  by  ra])idity  of  utterance  and  indistinctness  of  elocution, 
and  when  he  rises  to  reply,  the  hearer  will  remark  how  much  additional 
weight  and  dignity  would  be  gained  if  the  noble  earl  would  practise  the 
commonest  rhetorical  rules  of  delivery. 

Office,  with  its  labours  and  anxieties,  affects  different  individuals  in 
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diverse  ways.  While  her  Majesty’s  Foreign  Secretary,  for  example,  has 
lost  the  hue  of  health  in  poring  over  despatches  and  penning  protocols, 
until  his  complexion  has  the  tint  of  very  high-dried  Scotch  snuff,  the 
minister  who  sits  next  to  him  has  the  bluff,  hearty  look  of  a man  fresh  from 
the  breezy  moors  of  Scotland.  A minister  who  could  conduct  a war  with 
Russia  without  losing  a pound  in  weight,  or  a single  flush  of  ruddiness, 
must  have  had  great  confidence  in  his  army  and  its  resources.  Lord 
Panmure  has  made  many  concessions  to  public  opinion  in  his  army  admi- 
nistration, and  if  he  is  not  a popular  minister,  it  is  because  he  does  not  un- 
derstand, or  high  Whig-ism  will  not  acquire,  the  art  of  making  a popular 
concession  gracefully,  freely,  and  ungrudgingly. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  next  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  ministry  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  has  been  struggling  all  his  life 
against  a physical  defect  of  utterance,  and,  such  is  the  force  of  perse- 
verance, is  beginning  to  surmount  it — and  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley, 
portly  and  good-humoured,  fluent  and  amiable,  a good  partisan  without 
, party  virus — complete  the  occupants  of  the  I'ront  ministerial  bench. 

Behind  them  may  be  seen  Lord  Broughton,  the  friend  of  Byron,  partner 
in  Whitbread’s  brewery,  short  in  stature,  and  somewhat  ungainly  of  gait, 
who  has  journeyed  in  classical  lands  pen  in  hand,  and  who,  as  Sir  John 
Cara  Hobhouse,  made  one  or  two  most  effective  attacks  upon  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  his  administration  during  the  stormiest  period  of  modern  debate. 
Lord  Overstone,  the  self-constituted  but  jealous  guardian  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  who  addresses  their  lordships  too  seldom,  as  the 
ministerial  speakers  deferentially  assure  him,  and  always  with  dignity  and 
force,  is  further  regarded  with  especial  interest  by  the  young  bachelor- 
peers  on  both  sides  the  House,  as  the  father  of  the  wealthiest  heiress  of 
modern  times,  who  made  her  dehut  at  the  first  drawing-room  last  season. 
Upon  the  same  bench  may  also  be  found  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
with  strongly  pronounced  features,  and  a shirt-collar  of  such  extraordinary 
dirnensions  as  to  denote  the  most  prodigal  disregard  of  the  cost  of  French 
cambric; — Lord  Campbell,  whose  broad  Scottish  accent  and  intonation 
remind  us  of  some  of  the  difficulties  he  has  gallantly  conquered  by  industry, 
perseverance,  and  tact; — Lord  Elgin,  short,  stout,  and  florid,  with  a quick, 
ready  manner,  and  his  eye  upon  office;— -the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  has 
brought  some  unfavourable  reminiscences  into  the  Upper  House  of  a 
certain  pump  in  Hyde-park  during  the  Great  Exhibition  year,  and  who 
somewhat  too  energetically  ordered  a gentleman  to  leave  his  presence  who 
had  been  admitted  into  it  by  mistake,  but  of  whose  abilities  Lord  John 
Russell  has  a high  opinion,  and  who  generally  impresses  his  views  upon 
any  Select  Committee  of  which  he  may  be  chairman ; — Lord  Portman, 
dark,  and  somewhat  grim,  but  a steady  Whig ; and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
short  in  figure,  and  kindly  and  affable  in  intercourse,  with  little  of  the  dis- 
tinguished personal  presence  of  the  Iron  Duke,  but  whose  nose  proclaims 
his  descent,  and  loudly  too,  when  he  has  occasion  to  blow  it, — -these,  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Whig  party,  occupy  the  ministerial  benches. 

If  we  pass  the  gangway  on  the  same  side  of  the  House  we  come,  as  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  upon  two  or  three  groups  of  celebrities.  On  the 
front  bench  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Peel  party,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  “ travelled  Thane,”  accomplished  classical  archaeologist,  a judi- 
cious Foreign  Secretary,  and  a more  or  less  judicious  Premier  in  a coalition 
cabinet.  The  visitor  has  no  doubt  learnt  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
feature,  and  has  long  since  incorporated  the  front i nulla  fides  into 
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his  worldly  philosophy.  Yet  after  patiently  surveying  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  if  Lavater  were  asked  to  point  out  the  most  judicious  statesman 
in  them,  he  would  say  that  Lord  Aberdeen  gave  most  outward  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  this  great  and  useful  quality.  If  the  noble  earl,  as  is 
probable,  should  take  part  in  the  debate,  the  audience  will  hear  moderate, 
practical,  and  sensible  views  enforced  with  brevity  and  clearness.  Next 
the  noble  earl  sits  a nobleman  whose  red  Crimean  beard  reminds  us  of  the 
unhappy  mistake  made  by  its  owner  in  snatching  at  the  Ministry  for  War, 
when  public  opinion  pointed  out  Lord  Palmerston  for  the  post.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  has  industry  ; but  if  the  stranger  hears  his  grace  utter  a 
remark  characterised  by  originality  of  conception,  or  say  anything,  indeed, 
that  somebody  has  not  told  him,  he  will  be  more  fortunate  than  all  previous 
strangers  in  the  gallery.  If  excessive  volubility  and  fluency  could  atone 
for  ideas  at  second-hand,  his  grace  might  indeed  make  a fair  average 
minister.  Upon  this  bench  may  sometimes  be  seen  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  peerage— a scholar  and  poet,  the  friend 
and  patron  of  literary  men  and  artists,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  finest . 
galleries  of  paintings  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  most  liberal  in  according 
permission  to  view  his  collection.  Upon  the  cross-bench,  opposite  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  are  two  noblemen  whose  political  sympathies  were  once  nearly 
identified  with  his  own,  but  who  claim  an  emancipation  from  the  ties  of 
party  by  taking  their  seats  in  this  quarter.  One,  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans, 
gentlemanly  and  amiable,  who  undertook  in  his  youth  the  chivalrous  task 
of  inculcating  humanity  upon  Don  Carlos,  during  the  Spanish  civil  war, 
was  in  his  riper  years  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  left  the  impress  of 
his  conciliatory  and  agreeable  manners  upon  the  “ good  haters”  and  strong 
partisans  of  that  country.  The  other,  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  equally  ami- 
able and  genial,  is  an  historian,  whose  style  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its 
elegance  than  his  judgment  for  its  soundness,  penetration,  and  impartiality. 

When  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  formed  his  administration,  it  was  impossible 
to  find  places  for  all  the  Whig  members  of  Lord  J.  Russell’s  Government. 
Earl  Grey  and  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  two  Whig  peers,  accordingly 
seceded  from  the  ministerial  benches,  and  took  their  seats  upon  the  second 
bench  below  the  gangwa^q  where,  they  are  still  to  be  found.  Lord  Grey’s 
views  upon  the  war  were  never  very  clearly  expressed,  but  he  regarded 
hostilities  with  Russia  with  ill-concealed  dislike,  and  was  supposed  to 
sympathise  with  the  Manchester  party.  If  Russia  had  not  been  crumpled 
up  as  easily  as  Mr.  Cobden’s  bit  of  writing-paper,  and  if  our  army  had  met 
with  great  disasters,  it  was  hoped  by  some  that  a revulsion  of  popular 
feeling  would  ensue,  and  that  Earl  Grey  would  have  been  borne  into  oflice 
at  the  head  of  a peace-at-all-price  ministry.  Fortunately,  the  bravery  of 
our  troops  and  the  spirit  and  gallantry  of  our  allies  saved  us  from  this 
disgrace,  and  Lord  Grey  has  satisfied  himself  with  carping  a little  now 
and  then  at  financial  expenditure,  the  weight  of  taxation,  the  amount  of 
the  war-loans,  and  any  proposed  outlay  for  defensive  operations.  Like 
Lord  Byron,  Sir  AY.  Scott,  and  other  eminent  men,  Earl  Grey  has  shewn 
that  a man  may  have  a halting  limb  without  any  impediment  to  thought  or 
flow  of  ideas.  His  language  is  clear,  distinct,  and  accurate,  but  his  style 
and  matter  are  essentially  didactic,  with  a slight  soupgon  of  dogmatism. 
His  forehead  is  rather  low  and  retreating,  and  his  features  have  a shape  of 
pugnacity,  and  occasionally  an  air  of  unamiableness,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  due  to  his  infirmity.  Upon  one  occasion,  while  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  controverting  some  opinion  or  statement  of 
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the  noble  earl’s,  when  Lord  Grey’s  face  assumed  so  distorted  and  for- 
bidding an  expression,  that  his  Grace  looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  and 
was  so  struck  by  the  unfriendly  workings  of  his  visage,  that  he  said,  “ The 
noble  earl  may  stare  at  me  if  he  pleases,  but  I assure  him  the  fact  is  so,” 
The  word  “ stare”  could  hardly  have  been  the  word  that  expressed  the 
idea  in  the  duke’s  mind  : the  Scottish  word  “ glower”  w'ould  more  nearly 
have  described  a look  happily  unusual  in  an  assembly  of  gentlemen  and 
men  of  the  world,  whose  first  lesson  is  to  acquire  a complete  control  over 
their  features. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  is  greatly  missed  upon  the  Treasury-bench, 
j Pie  was  never  an  effective  speaker  when  a member  of  the  Government,  and 
j an  old  frequenter  of  their  lordships’  debates  emphatically  declares  that  he 
once  heard  his  lordship  make  the  very  worst  speech  he  ever  listened  to 
from  a cabinet  minister.  How  yery  bad  that  must  have  been,  the  discerning 
reader  does  not  require  to  be  told.  But  the  noble  marquis  has  one  great 
quality  in  a partisan:  he  can  cheer  like  ten.  His  “ hear,  hear,”  quickly 
repeated,  and  in  a very  sonorous  voice,  would  induce  a bystander  who  had 
turned  his  head  to  believe  that  some  speaker  had  made  a very  great  hit,  and 
that  their  lordships  were  joining  in  a chorus  of  applause.  Look  round,  and 
you  saw  a perfectly  bald  and  caput  mortuimi-\We  head,  shewing  its  teeth  and 
shouting  with  wonderful  energy  and  effect.  In  covering  the  defeat  and 
confusion  of  a colleague,  such  a qualification  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  in 
less  degenerate  days  it  did  not  go  without  its  reward.  Latterly,  the  name 
of  the  noble  marquis  has  been  freely  used  in  the  Irish  Law  Courts,  and  he 
has  been  rather  under  a cloud  : but  he  is  beginning  to  take  an  active  part 
again  in  their  lordships’  debates,  and  assists  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  in  im- 
peaching our  East  Indian  administration,  and  endorsing  the  grievances  of 
any  native  prince  who  may  have  cause  of  dispute  with  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  sits  next  to  the  noble  marquis,  has  won 
some  credit  for  attempts  to  promote  village  reformation,  and  for  putting  the 
I working-classes  on  their  guard  against  unsafe  benefit  societies.  He  has 
i also  made  frequent  speeches  upon  India,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen  in 
the  lobby  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  presentation  to  some  of  the  dusky 
gentlemen  who  come  over  to  canvass  members  of  parliament  against  the 
kings  of  Leadenhall-street,  Lord  Albemarle  is  on  the  shady  side  of  55. 
i His  voice  is  loud  and  his  manner  confident,  and  somewhat  overbearing. 

Although  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  their  lordships’  House,  he  expects 
I to  be  reported  as  fully  as  Lord  Derby  or  Lord  Lyndhurst.  It  is  said  to 
! be  among  the  anecdotes  of  the  “ gallery,”  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  a 
j friend  of  his  lordship’s  was  speaking,  and  wdien  some  of  the  reporters  rose 
to  leave  their  seats  in  the  usual  rotation  of  relief,  his  lordship  called  out  in 
a stentorian  voice,  “ Order  in  the  gallery.”  Those  ivho  know  anything  of 
j the  gentlemen  who  represent  the  class  from  which  sprang  a Campbell,  a 
Dickens,  a Spankie,  a Dod,  and  a Russell,  may  imagine  the  emotions  with 
which  this  insult  was  resented.  They  declared  the  noble  earl  to  be  mad  ; 
but  this  opinion  has  probably  been  modified  by  his  well-meaning  attempts 
to  rub  off  the  vulgarity  of  his  rustic  associates  and  dependents. 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  yet  her  Majesty’s  opposition,  the  peers  upon 
the  cross-benches,  two  eminent  law-lords  of  no  particular  party,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  are  still  sitting  in  an  attitude  of  attention  highly  favour- 
able to  the  painter. 
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THE  HISTORY  AHD  AHTIQHITIES  OF  BOSTOH, 
LIHCOLHSHIRE^ 

{Second  Notice^ 

This  large  and  handsome  volume  affords  such  a fund  of  curious  informa- 
tion, that  our  only  difficulty  is  how  to  select  so  as  to  do  justice  to  it : we 
can  only  give  a very  faint  idea  of  its  multifarious  contents. 

The  Guilds  of  the  middle  ages  afford  a very  interesting  subject  for 
research,  on  which  information  is  much  wanted : there  is  abundance  of 
materials  respecting  them  scattered  through  a variety  of  large  and  ex- 
pensive works,  but  there  is  no  manual  for  ready  use.  One  was  promised 
a few  years  since  by  Mr.  Eld,  of  Coventry,  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 
The  perfect  preservation  of  the  hall  of  St.  Mary’s  Guild  in  that  city  ought 
to  be  a stimulus  to  an  antiquary  of  Coventry.  The  Guildhall  in  London 
is  another  instance  which  shews  the  want  of  some  popular  work  on  the 
subject.  How  few  know  the  meaning  of  the  name.  The  guilds  were  the 
origin  of  our  modern  corporations,  and  the  substitutes  for  clubs,  benefit  soci- 
eties, insurance  offices,  clothing-funds,  coal-funds,  &c.  The  guild-halls  have 
in  many  cases  become  town-halls  ; they  are  also  the  prototypes  of  our  modern 
club-houses.  Some  of  these  guilds  were  purely  mercantile  corporations,  as 
the  cordwainers’  guild,  the  stationers’  guild,  the  tailors’  guild,  the  guild  of 
barber-surgeons,  &c.,  &c.  Others  were  almost  entirely  of  a religious  or  of 
a charitable  character.  Others,  again,  were  mixed,  secular  and  religious ; 
for  in  those  days  religion  entered  into  the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  and 
was  not  considered  as  the  business  of  Sundays  only.  St.  Mary’s  Guild 
appears  to  have  been  generally  the  chief  trading  society.  We  find  this  the 
case  not  only  at  Boston,  but  in  many  other  places,  as  at  Coventry ; and  at 
an  earlier  period,  we  have  at  Lincoln  the  Hall  of  St.  Mary’s  Guild,  an  exten- 
sive range  of  building  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  now  popularly 
known  as  “ John  of  Gaunt’s  Stables,”  because  his  palace  was  near  to  it. 
Numerous  other  instances  will  doubtless  occur  to  our  readers. 

The  history  of  Boston  affords  us  much  curious  information  respecting  the 
guilds  in  that  town.  Some  of  them  had  evidently  become  monastic  institu- 
tions, though  they  probably  were  not  so  originally,  and  were  suppressed  at 
the  Reformation,  with  the  lesser  monasteries ; but  a part  of  their  funds  was 
devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a grammar-school,  which  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  their  suppression,  for  the  guilds,  and  the  brethren  belonging  to 
them,  had  been  largely  engaged  in  education.  The  whole  chapter  on  the 
subject  of  the  guilds  in  Mr.  Thompson’s  History  of  Boston  is  well  worth 
reading,  but  we  must  be  content  with  a few  extracts : — 

“The  Guild  of  Coepus  Cheisti  was  David  de  la  Poole.  Among  the  Boston 
founded  by  Gilbert  Alilaunde,  a merchant  names  are  those  of  Sutton,  Bayard,  Pyn- 
of  Boston,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1335,  (9  Ed-  son,  Burrard,  Latoner,  Brass,  Smith,  Horn, 
ward  III.)  The  register  gives  the  names  Kattison,  Taverner,  Butt,  Bussey,  Henry, 
of  thirty  brethren  (including  the  founder)  and  Drope.  The  register  is,  unfortunately, 
who  formed  the  fraternity  or  guild  in  the  not  complete.  It  appears  to  have  corn- 
first  instance  j of  whom  twenty-six  were  menced  with  an  inventory  of  the  goods, 
resident  at  Boston,  one  at  Lynn,  one  at  &c.,  belonging  to  the  guild.  Of  this,  only 
Wesenham,  one  at  Threckingham,  and  the  last  two  lines  are  preserved.  Among 

“ “ The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  By  Pishey  Thompson. 
Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  Engravings.”  (Boston:  John  Noble,  jun.  Royal  8vo., 
and  large  paper,  folio.  812  pp.) 
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the  possessions  of  the  guild  are  enumerated 
‘ two  golden  chalices,  twelve  silver  spoons, 
and  one  eamisia  of  St.  Patrick’ 

“ The  first  act  of  the  brethren  of  the 
guild  appears  to  have  been  to  pass  an 
order  tliat  a book  should  be  kept,  to  be 
called — 

“‘The  Registry  of  the  Guild  or  Fra- 
ternity of  Corpus  Christi  of  Boston  | in 
which  register  should  be  recorded  the 
names  of  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  said  guild  at  its  first  foundation,  and 
those  of  all  the  other  brothers  and  sisters 
who  should  thereafter  be  admitted,  by  the 
alderman  and  confratres.  The  names  not 
to  be  entered  according  to  the  dignity  or 
rank  of  the  persons,  but  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  were  received  into 
the  fraternity.  There  shall  follow  in  the 
said  register  a kalendar,  with  a space  op- 
posite each  month,  to  register  the  names 
of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  said 
guild  who  shall  die,  and  especially  of  those 
benefactors  to  the  guild  who  have  given 
or  shall  bequeath  any  memorial  to  the 
guild,  or  of  whose  obit  the  aldermen  and 
brethren  hold  an  annual  commemoration. 
And  lastly,  in  the  said  register  shall  be 


recorded  the  rule  of  all  obits,  by  the  aider- 
man  and  brethren  to  be  held  and  cele- 
brated. And  also  to  shew  how  much,  and 
in  what  manner,  the  alderman  and  bre- 
thren, by  the  different  deeds  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  guild,  ought  to  give  to  the 
presbyters  and  clerks,  and  wandering  pau- 
pers yearly.” — (p.  115.) 

“ Gilbert  de  Alilaunde  is  here  entered 
on  the  register  as  the  founder  and  especial 
friend  of  the  guild ; who  had  presented  to 
the  fraternity  many  books,  vestments,  and 
jewels;  decorated  the  chapel  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  erected  other  fair  edifices; 
also  given  lands  and  tenements  whilst  he 
lived ; and  ‘ amortizando’  the  same  fra- 
ternity, and  given  most  largely  to  the 
said  guild.  Ten  assistants  to  the  aider- 
man  were  appointed  in  1350.  These  were 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster ; John  de  Bokyug- 
ham,  bishop  of  Lincoln;  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby, knight,  and  Lady  Mariosa  his 
wife;  Sir  Ralph  Cromwell,  knight,  and 
Matilda  his  wife ; Sir  Matthew  Redman, 
Sir  William  Skip  with,  Sir  John  de  Roche- 
ford,  and  Sir  Ralph  de  Rochford,  knights.” 

-(p.  116  ) 


Biographical  notices  of  each  of  these  founders  and  benefactors  here 
follow,  but  they  are  too  long  for  extract : they  are  chiefly  taken  from  the 
obits  in  the  register  of  the  guild.  We  then  have  a translation  of  the  Rental 
in  1489,  5 Henry  VIL,  a valuable  document,  from  which  we  make  a few 
selections — 


“ Also  of  the  said  mansion  called  Golden- 
hows,  that  is  to  say,  the  hall,  the  parlour, 
the  kitchen,  2 chambers,  by  year,  at  the 
feast  of  Pasche  and  Michaelmas,  by  even 
portions... 26s.  8d.” — (p.  128.) 

“Also  for  the  farm  of  one  tenement, 
with  one  garden  thereto  lying,  called  Toly- 


monde  Hows,  lying  beside  tbe  sign  of  the 
Bell,  the  which  Henry  Smyth  holds  by 
indenture  [for]  the  term  of  10  years,  by 
year,  at  Pasche  and  at  Michaelmas  Arch- 
angel, by  even  portions. . . . 26s.  8d.” — 
(p.  129.) 


So  early  as  the  time  of  Richard  II.  the  large  possessions  of  the  various 
guilds  and  fraternities  appear  to  have  excited  attention,  and  caused  those 
enquiries  into  abuses  which  ultimately  terminated  in  their  dissolution : — - 


“ A proclamation  was  made  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  11  or  12  of  his  reign,  by 
- which  the  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  was  re- 
quired to  give  notice  to  the 

“‘Masters  and  keepers  of  all  guilds 
I and  fraternities  to  certify  to  the  King  and 
I his  council,  before  the  next  feast  of  the 
I Purification,  the  mode  and  form  of  the 
foundation  of  all  and  every  such  guild, 
j and  its  rules  and  regulations  from  the 
I commencement,  the  manner  of  living  of 
i the  brethren  and  sisters,  and  the  liberties, 

‘ privileges,  statutes,  ordinances,  uses  and 
customs  thereof.  And  also  a full  account 
of  aU  lands  and  tenements,  rents  and  pos- 
sessions, and  of  all  goods  and  chattels  of 


every  kind  belonging  to  the  said  guild, 
and  the  annual  rent  and  produce  of  the 
lands,  &c. ; and  the  true  value  of  the 
goods  and  chattels,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiture and  loss  of  the  said  possessions.’”— 
(p.  132.) 

“In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a jury  of 
inquiry  reported  that  the  guild  of  Corpus 
Christi  in  Boston  held  lands  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  annual  value  of  114Z.  16.?. 
8rf. ; that  it  was  a sufficient  and  perpetual 
corporation,  sufficiently  established  and 
erected  by  divers  atid  various  grants  of 
the  King’s  progenitors;  and  that  the 
guilds  in  Boston  were  founded  with  the 
intention  that  * ^ ^ * chaplains  should 
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perform  rites  in  the  church  for  the  souls 
of  the  founders  and  others  publicly  for 
ever ; and  that  these  chaplams  should 
from  time  to  time 

“ ‘ Do  their  utmost  diligence  in  this 
divine  service,  that  it  may  he  administered 
in  the  church  aforesaid  at  suitable  and 
reasonable  times,  according'  to  the  rites 
and  order  used  in  the  aforesaid  church, 
and  continued  from  ancient  times;  and 


hold  the  divers  anniversaries  or  olits  for 
the  souls  of  the  founders  and  others,  in 
the  said  church  annually  and  for  ever ; and 
that  twelve  poor  persons  of  the  borough 
or  town,  called  Our  Lady's  Beadmen, 
should  be  supported  for  ever  oub  of  the 
proceeds  and  profits  of  the  lands  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  said  guilds/'’^ — {Ihid.) 

“ The  jury  also  presented  upon  their 
oath  that  the  aldermen,  guardians,  and 
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masters,  and  brethren,  and  sisters  of  the 
different  guilds  aforesaid,  have  given  and 
granted  to  the  mayor  and  bm’gesses  their 
lands,  &c.,  upon  condition  that  all  the 
observances,  charitable  gifts,  and  other 
things  whatsoever  ordered  and  directed 
by  the  last  wills  of  those  Avho  have  given 
lands,  &c.,  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
same,  shall  be  maintained  and  observed  by 


the  said  mayor  and  burgesses  for  ever. 
And  it  was  further  reported  that 

“ ‘ The  said  mayor  and  burgesses  have 
maintained  and  observed  the  same  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  and  grants  aforesaid, 
up  to  the  feast  of  Easter  last;  and  stiH 
maintain  and  observe  them,  in  a certain 
proportion  and  disposal  of  the  profits  and 
proceeds  of  the  lands  and  possessions/  ” 


St.  Maey’s  Guild. 


“The  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary  ap- 
pears to  have  ranked  highest  in  commer- 
cial importance  amongst  the  Boston  guilds. 
It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  gilda  mercatoria 
of  Boston,  although  much  of  its  constitu- 
tion was  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature. 

W'e  find,  by  the  reply  made  by  Peter  de 

2 


Newland,  guardian  to  this  guild  in  1389, 
to  the  King’s  writ  of  inquiry  relating  to 
guilds,  that  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  at 
Boston  was  founded  1260,  by  Andrew  de 
Gote,  M’'alter  Tumby,  Galfrid  de  la  Gotere, 
Bobert  Leland.  and  Hugh  Spaynge,  of  St. 
Botolph’s.”— (p.  134.) 
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Then  a papal  bull  granting  various  privileges,  and  after  various  other 
particulars  we  come  to  the  dissolution  and  sale  of  the  property 


“ The  wealth  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary 
will  he  sufficiently  evident  from  a brief 
enutueration  of  the  goods  it  possessed^  as 
detailed  in  the  inventory  which  was  taken 
of  them  2nd  July,  1534,  (26  Henry  VlII.) 
This  inventory  is  a parchment  roll,  nine 
feet  in  length,  and  closely  written  on  both 
sides.  Both  the  beginning  and  end  are  so 
much  injured  by  damp  as  to  have  become 
illegible.  The  enumeration  of  the  fur- 
niture, &c.,  of  the  chantry  conies  first. 
The  contents  of  the  parlour,  the  huttrey, 
Gekt.  Mao.  Vol.  CCII. 


and  the  hall  are  given;  then  follow  the 
hitchen  and  the  larder-house. 

‘ In  the  PAELOtTE. 

£e  £ Three  throwen  chairs.  A hanging 
stained  with  birds  and  hestes.  A short 
playne  table,  with  three  tressels  to  the 
same  belonging. 

“ ‘ The  text  of  the  first  part  of  the 
ByUll  prynted ; the  gyfte  of  Sir  Kohert 
Wyte. 

“ ‘ A booke  in  pr^  nt,  c.alled  Sermones. 

u 
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“ ‘ An  old  AntipJioner. 

“ ‘ A booke  called  Legenda  Sanctorum, 
wrytten. 

“ ‘ A bigger  AntijpTioner. 

“ ‘ An  old  bufFett  stoole.  A fyre-forke. 
A pay  re  of  tonges,  and  a fjve-stommer,  3 
racon^,  with  a payre  of  galows  of  yron. 

“ ' In  the  Bhttre. 

“‘A  playne  armory,  with  three  little 
chambers.  A sprewce  cheste.  Adressynge- 
borde,  with  a pryck  to  hang  clothes  on. 
A brake  to  make  vergys  withall.  A lyttell 
forme,  and  a bynke  to  sett  ale  potts  on. 
A salt  of  tyn  with  a cover.  2 beU  candel- 
styks.  A quantitye  of  tabill  linen,  marked 
with  this  letter  M,  crowned.  2 dozen 
trenchers.  Pewter  plates,  dishes  and  saw- 
cers,  amoimting  in  weight  to  114f  lbs. 

^ In  the  Hall. 

“ ‘ A hangynge  at  the  deyte  (?)  [deyse  or 
dais],  11  yards  long,  2|  yards  wide.  A 
laver  of  laten  hangynge,  with  a chayne 
of  yron.  Another  steyned  hangynge,  con- 
taynyng,  in  lynth  9^  yardes,  and  in  deep- 
nes  2 yards  and  |. 

“ ‘ In  the  Kechtn. 

“ ^ A hen  cage,  with  a shelfe  withyn.  2 
tubs.  2 sowes,  [large  tubs.]  A great  boll  &- 
a lesser  boll.  A hogs-hed  to  put  in  salte.  A 
market  mannde  (basket)  with  a coveringe. 
12  brass  pots,  kettles,  &c.,  weighynge  toge- 
ther 167  lbs.  A great  yron  spyt,  weigh- 
ynge 14  lbs.  A payre  of  cobbards  of  yron, 
weigbynge  23  lbs.  Other  spytts,  drop- 
pyng-pans,  frynge-pans,  brandreths,  &c., 
weighynge  86  lbs. 

“ ‘ In  the  Laedte-hohse. 

“ ‘ A bnltynge  pype,  covered  with  a 
yarde  of  canvesse.  2 bnltynge  cloths.  A 
knedynge  sheit  of  canvesse,  conteynynge 
3 elles.  A knedynge  tubbe  with  a co- 
verynge.  2 vergys  barrels.  A skeppe.’ '' 

“ The  Chambers. 

“ The  beds  are  described  as  ^ a peyre  of 
bedstocks,  with  a bottom  with  boordis. 
Presses  of  waynscott,  a bynke  to  lay  in 
clothes,  and  formes,’  constitute  the  furni- 
ture ; no  mention  whatever  of  any  kind  of 
bedclothes,  or  linen,  or  even  of  a bed.” — 
(pp.  141,  142.) 

“ ‘ One  great  masar,  wyth  a singel 
bande,  wyth  a prynt  in  the  botham,  gylt, 
■with  a yinage  of  Almyghti  God  syttynge 
at  the  Jugcinent  in  the  myddes  of  4 
evangelies.  The  gyfte  of  James  Barber, 
w eying  44  oz.  and  |.  7 other  masars  of 

sylver  gylte,  with  varyous  devyces,  and 
legens,  and  inscryptyons,  weynge  toge- 
ther, 675OZ. 

“ ‘ A great  standynge  cuppe  of  sylver 
and  gylt,  with  a coverynge,  standynge 
upon  thre  angells  with  a great  knoppe 
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above,  enamyled  ■with  asm’e,  weyinge  to- 
gethyr  46  i oz. 

“ ‘ A drynkynge  home,  ornate  wyth 
sylvyr  and  gylte  in  thre  partes  of  yt,  wyth 
2 feyt  of  sylvyr  gylte,  wyth  a ston  sett 
with  sylvyr  and  gylt ; weynge  in  the 
whole  14  oz.  and 

“‘2  dozen  of  spoons,  weighing  altoge- 
ther 23  oz.’  ” — (p.  143.) 

“There  were  also  seven  tables  with 
scriptures  upon  them,  ‘to  hange  on  the 
altares  in  the  time  of  the  Jubilee,  and  16 
banneres  to  change  abowte  the  altars  in 
the  time  of  the  Jubilee,  whereof  14  of 
them  bore  the  Pope’s  armes,  and  2 the 
kinges.’  Numerous  painted  or  stained 
cloths  are  mentioned  with  representations, 
events,  and  scenes,  and  ‘ storys,  and  bat- 
tailes,  to  hange  abowte  the  quire  of  owre 
Ladi.’  Also  a ‘mantell’  of  red  and  pur- 
ple velvet,  with  the  arms  of  England 
thereon, — ‘the  gyft  of  Thomas  Beimett, 
alias  Clarencie,  and  bayly  of  this  towne.’ 

“ St.  Mar^^’s-house,  or  Hall  (the  Guild- 
hall), contained  a table  of  alabaster, 
two  yards  in  length,  with  altar-cloths  and 
vestments,  pix,  beUs,  candlesticks,  &c. 

Also  an  image  of  our  Lady  in  wood,  stand- 
ing in  a tabernacle,  and  a smaller  image 
of  our  Lady  in  alabaster.  A printed  mass- 
book  is  also  mentioned,  with  the  ‘Masse  of 
Saynt  Botulph  -wrytten  at  the  ende  of 
ytt.’ 

“Six  table-cloths  are  stated  to  have 
been  renewed  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Tomlyn- 
son,  alderman.  A great  quantity  of  other 
table-linen  is  mentioned  in  this  part  of 
the  roll : the  table-cloths  are  of  great 
length, — six,  seven,  and  even  nine  yards 
long.  The  furniture  of  the  hall-kitchen 
is  given ; amongst  which  is  a great  brass 
pot  weighing  100  lbs.,  another  95,  and 
two  others  of  60  and  50  lbs.  weight.  The 
whole  of  the  brass  pots,  pans,  and  kettles 
weighed  1,053  lbs.  The  pewter  and  laten 
ware  weighed  about  500  lbs.  The  three 
‘ greatt  broches  (spits)  of  yron’  were  each  , 
three  and  a half  yards  long.  A beam  of 
iron  with  four  leaden  weights  are  men- 
tioned ; these  latter  weighing  56,  28,  28, 
and  14  lbs.  respectively. 

“ In  the  hall  are  enumerated,  ‘ five 
candlestykcs  hyngynge  like  potts,’  whereof 
the  highest  had  five  branches,  and  each  of 
the  others  three.  A table  covered  with 
parchment,  ‘noted  with  Antems  of  our 
Lady,  with  3 collecs,’  and  covered  with 
linen  cloth. 

“ There  were  eight  tables  on  the  north  ! 
side  of  the  hall,  joined  and  nailed  to  the  j 
tressels,  and  seven  on  the  south  side,  ! 
similarly  arranged,  with  twelve  forms  ^ 
placed  by  the  sides  of  the  tables,  and  three  || 
tables  and  three  foi'ms  in  the  chapel  chain-  j 
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ber.  A ‘ lower  kitchen’  contained  similar 
articles  to  the  principal  one,  and  in  addi- 
tion a great  vessel  of  lead,  ‘ a grete  cage 
wherein  to  put  puUen  (poultry),  a sowe 
(a  large  tub),  13  ale  tubs,  and  20  ale 
potts.’  ” — (pp.  145,  146.) 

“At  the  dissolution,  this  college,  as 
it  was  then  called,  was  valued  at  24Z. ; 
and  paid  to  four  presbyters  or  chaplains. 


for  salaries  and  vestments,  Ql.  each.  John 
Robinson  was  alderman  at  this  time. 

“The  guild-haU  of  this  establishment 
is  still  remaining,  and  will  be  described  in 
a subsequent  section. 

“ The  bede-houses  formerly  attached  to 
this  guild  were  situated  in  Beadman’s-lane, 
immediately  south  of  the  Guild-hall.” — 
(p.  147.) 


bHiAL  Oi’  ST.  MARY'S  GUILD, 


“On  returning  again  to  South-street, 
and  passing  along  its  eastern  side,  we  come 
to  the  ancient  hall  of  the  Guild  of  the 
Blessed  Mary,  the  western  front  of  which 
is  represented  in  the  engraving  at  p. 
141. 

“We  have  given  the  ancient  history  of 
this  building  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained 
in  our  account  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary. 


It,  with  the  other  possessions  of  that  guild, 
became  the  property  of  the  corporation, 
in  trust  for  certain  purposes,  by  the  grant 
of  Philip  and  Mary.  This  hall  was  used 
by  the  corporation  as  their  place  of  as- 
sembly for  public  business  from  the  date 
of  the  royal  grant  until  the  pa -sage  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Bill  in  1835.”  — (p. 
234.) 


There  are  several  houses  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Boston,  and  some 
earlier,  of  which  Mr.  Thompson  gives  engravings,  as  well  as  of  some  others 
now  destroyed. 


“ South-street  leads  into  South-square, 
a very  pleasant,  open,  and  airy  part  of  the 
town,  although  the  increasing  corn-trade 
of  the  place  has,  within  the  last  half-cen- 
tury, a good  deal  changed  the  character 
of  the  locality,  by  causing  the  sites  of 
many  of  the  private  resid.aices  to  be  oc- 


cupied with  granaries.  The  building  re- 
presented below  formerly  stood  at  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  square. 

“ This  building  was,  no  doubt,  the  re- 
mains of  the  house  which  John  de  Gysor 
held  of  the  honour  of  Richmond  in  1282, 
for  which  he  paid  a yearly  tribute  of  one 
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])air  of  hose  and  one  pa,;r  of  gilt  spurs’’. 
Simon  Gysors  held  the  same  in  1298,  of 
Robert  de  Tateshall,  the  then  representa- 
tive of  the  Richmond  family.  William 
Gysors,  his  son,  was  living  in  1309.  The 
following  ancient  proceedings,  relative  to 
this  place,  are  so  very  curious,  and  throw 
so  much  light  upon  the  history  of  Boston, 
that  we  venture  to  state  them  at  consider- 
able length.  In  1372,  John  of  Gaunt, 
king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  duke  of 
Lancaster,  upon  whom  his  father,  Ed- 
ward 111.,  had  conferred  the  Richmond 
estates,  petitioned  that  he  might  cause 
the  tronage  and  pesage  (custom -duties  so 
called),  which  had  formerly  been  levied  at 
the  mansion  of  the  manor  of  Boston,  to 
be  removed  unto  another  ])lace,  belonging 
to  the  said  king  of  Castile,  called  Gisors'’ 
Hall ; a jury  de  inquirendo  decided  that 
such  removal  would  not  be  to  the  injury 
of  any  one,  and  the  petition  was  therefore 
granted.  In  1427,  upon  the  death  of 
Thomas,  duke  of  Exeter,  who  held  under 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  holder  of  the  honour 
of  Bichmond  of  the  king  in  cajpite,  the 


king’s  escheator  was  di.  ected  to  inquire 
what  property  the  said  deceased  Duke  of 
Exeter  so  held.  He  was  found,  among 
other  property,  to  hold  a messuage  called 
‘ Gisours’  Hall,’  in  Boston,  with  the  cus- 
toms and  franchises  thereto  belonging ; 
and  a certain  office  called  the  ‘ Office  of 
Tronage  and  Pesage,’  in  the  said  town  of 
Boston,  and  the  profits  thereof.” 

“A  little  beyond  Doughty -quay,  and  on 
the  same  side  of  the  street,  is  White  Horse- 
lane,  so  called  from  an  ancient  public-house 
of  that  name  formerly  standing  at  the 
south  side  of  its  ternnnation  in  High- 
street.  This  house  is  mentioned  as  ‘the 
sign  of  the  White  Horse’  in  1564,  and  as 
held  of  Hussey  Manor  in  1576.  It  was 
in  tenure  of  William  Worth  in  1590.  In 
1630,  the  ‘ town-sta,ythe  at  the  end  ot 
White  Horse-lane’  is  mentioned.  The 
White  Horse  public-house  had  belonged 
to  John  Whiting,  but  in  1640  it  was  held 
by  Edmund  Adlard.  It  had  ceased  to  be 
occupied  as  a public-house  in  1680,  when 
the  license  had  been  removed  to  ‘Furthend- 
lane ;’  the  house  in  the  latter  place  being 


^ “John  Gysors  was  Mayor  of  London  in  1245.  Simon  Gissors  is  mentioned  in 
1275.  In  1311  Sir  John  Gysors  was  Mayor  of  London,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower  in 
1326 ; and  in  1329  William  Gisors  was  Sheriff  of  London.  Many  others  of  this  family 
are  mentioned  by  Sfow,  the  last  of  whom  was  John  Gisors,  in  1386.  The  family  of 
Gis  a-s  held  GisoiV  Hall  (since  corrupted  into  Gerrard’s  Hall),  Bread-street,  London. — 
Stoves  London.  The  Gysor  family  was,  no  doubt,  connected  with  the  ancient  mer- 
chant guilds  of  Boston,  and  probably  came  originally  from  Gisors,  a town  fom'teen 
leagues  from  Neufehatel  in  Normandy,  a place  of  considerable  importance  dm’ing  the 
si(  ge  ol'  Kouen,  circa  1591. — Camden  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  79.” 


OLD  ViOUrfK,  GULLY-MOUTH,  ( t,akea  down  in  17M) 
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then  held  by  the  heirs  of  John  Miller  at 
a fee-farm  rent  of  2^.  per  annnm.  In 
1632,  ‘the  fellmongers  were  allowed  to 
make  a stayth  to  the  haven  at  the  bottom 
of  White  Horse-lane,  and  to  wash  theii* 
skins  there ; and  twelve  large  stones,  from 
the  corporation  stone-yard,  were  allowed 
them  towards  the  same.’  In  1674,  James 
Cook  held  the  house  called  the  Old  White 
Horse  in  High-street,  and  paid  one  pound 
of  cummin  seed  rent  of  assise  for  it  to 
Hussey  Hall.” — (pp.  258,  259.) 

“ The  only  subject  which  remains  to  be 
noticed  on  this  side  of  the  Mai’ket-place 
is,  Ave  think,  the  Gnlly-moutb,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  the  entrance  iuto  the 
river,  of  Avhat  was  once  a natural  gully, 
or  creek  running  into  it.  It  is  now  con- 
verted into  a sewer  and  drain,  and  arched 
over  to  the  river,  the  tide-water  of  which 
is  kept  out  b}"  a pafr  of  doors,  although 


open  to  that  tide  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  which  period  it  is 
probable  that  the  boats  of  the  fishei-uien 
landed  their  cargoes  near  to  the  ancient 
Fish-stones.  This  Gully-mouth  now  enters 
the  river  a little  south  of  the  bridge,  al- 
though several  houses  and  shops  stood  be- 
tween the  Gully-mouth  and  the  old  bridee 
The  house  represented  in  the  preceding 
page  was  standing  near  the  Gully-mouth 
in  1750,  when  it  was  rented  to  John  Ash- 
ley, stone-cutter,  and  was  directed  to  be 
taken  dowm  and  rebuilt,  and  the  tenant 
had  leave  ‘to  build  chambers  over  tliie 
Gully -mouth,  to  be  joined  to  the  messuage 
lately  rented  to  him;’  and  also  to  con- 
tract the  present  passage  into  the  Gully- 
mouth,  ‘ so  as  to  leave  it  8 feet  in  breadth, 
and  the  gates  the  same  height  that  they 
now  are.’  (pp.  227,  228.) 


The  eleventh  division  contains  a full  and  interesting  account  of  the 
villages  and  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  with  the  same  elalio- 
rate  research  which  distinguishes  the  rest  of  the  volume  ; and  the  twelfth 
division  consists  of  a history  of  the  Fens,  their  drainage  and  embankments, 
which  is  of  more  than  local  interest ; but  our  limits  forbid  our  indulging  in 
many  more  extracts.  We  do  not  observe  that  the  author  has  mentioned 
the  fact,  which  we  remember  being  told  on  the  spot  some  years  since,  and 
which  we  believe  to  be  correct,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  are 
built  of  Caen  stone  ; and  we  believe  this  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  fine 
churches  of  the  Fen  countries.  Singular  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  that 
stone  should  be  brought  from  Normandy  to  build  churches  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Cambridgeshire,  often  far  inland,  we  believe  the  explanation  to  be  the 
usual  simple  one,  that  this  was  the  best  and  the  cheapest  building  material 
that  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  The  district  produces  no  stone, 
nor  even  good  clay  for  brick-making,  as  was  the  case  in  the  other  eastern 
counties.  The  Caen  stone  was  dug  from  quarries  or  clifi’s  on  the  banks  of 
the  small  river  Orne,  when  it  was  loaded  at  once  on  board  the  stone-boats, 
of  which  a whole  fleet  was  in  constant  use  and  requisition ; these  were 
floated  down  to  the  sea  with  the  tide,  and  in  fair  weather  crossed  the 
Channel  with  the  next  tide,  crept  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
where  they  were  wanted,  and  up  the  river  or  navigable  stream  with  another 
tide,  so  that  in  forty-eight  hours  they  often  passed  from  the  quarry  to  their 
destination.  A very  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  in  this  manner  from  an 
early  period,  and  continues,  to  some  extent,  even  to  our  own  day.  The 
various  streams  were  navigable  for  many  miles  beyond  what  is  now  thought 
of,  and  the  course  of  one  of  these  navigable  streams  may  be  traced  by  the 
11  amber  of  fine  churches  on  its  banks.  We  would  gladly  have  seen  these 
general  observations  conflrmed  by  the  particular  instances  which  came  under 
the  notice  of  so  careful  an  observer  as  Mr.  Thompson  : we  must,  however, 
conclude  with  a few  short  notices  of  the  churches : — 


SXIRBECK  CnUECH. 

“ ‘ Tlie  plan  consists  of  a west  tower,  a 
north  porch,  nave  with  aisles,  and  a chancel. 
The  tower  is  a small  siructure,  of  good 
proportions,  in  the  Perpendicular  Gothic 


style.  It  is  in  three  stages,  supported 
by  buttresses  at  the  angles.  Above  the 
Av«st  entrance,  a small  window  of  three 
lights,  with  a transom,  has  been  inserted 
under  the  arch  of  the  window  before  al- 
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lucled  to.  The  belfry  windows,  one  in 
each  front,  were  formerly  of  two  lights, 
with  trefoiled  tracery ; hut  they  have  not 
escaped  the  general  mutilation,  for  their 
mullions  have  been  sawn  ofF.  The  tower 
is  crowned  by  an  embattled  parapet,  with 
crocheted  and  finialed  pinnacles  at  the 


“ ‘ The  aisles  possess  little  that  is  worthy 
of  notice ; but  in  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle  is  a window  of  three  lights,  with  tre- 
foiled tracery. 

“ ‘ The  clerestory  is  pierced  by  small  cir- 


cular windows;  three  on  the  north  and 
four  on  the  south  side.  The  present 
chancel  has  in  the  east  end,  under  the 
original  chancel  - arch,  a square  - headed 
window  of  four  lights,  divided  by  a tran- 
som into  two  stages;  above  this  window 
is  the  date  before  mentioned,  which  has 
been  read  several  ways;  one  antiquary 
supposing  it  to  be  intended  for  a record 
of  the  dedication  of  the  church,  and  by 
reading  it  backwards  making  a.d.  1189, 
the  first  year  of  King  Richard  Plantage- 
net  I.  This  would  nearly  agree  with  some 


SKIRBECK  CHURCH. 


of  the  earliest  portions  of  the  edifice ; but 
we  have  no  doubt  the  date  we  have  given, 
1598,  is  the  correct  one,  as  the  character 
of  the  letters  agrees  with  it,  and  also  with 
the  style  of  the  alterations,  which  are 
poor  specimens  of  the  debased  architecture 
which  flourished  at  that  period.  Colonel 
Holies,  too,  in  his  “ Visitation  of  the 
Churches,”  does  not  mention  Skirbeck; 
probably  because,  having  been  restored, 
the  painted  glass,  brasses,  tombs,  &c., 
were  all  destroyed.’  . , . ‘ There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  west  front  was  in  the 
I usual  style  of  abbeys  before  the  present 
tower  was  built.  At  the  west  end  of  the 


nave  is  a plain  octagonal  font,  with  the 
date  1662. 

“ ‘ Four  Early  English  equilateral  arches, 
on  clustered  pillars  of  different  designs, 
with  richly  carved  capitals  and  bases, 
separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The 
nave,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  originally 
extended  two  arches  farther,  which  are 
now  visible  on  each  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  arches  on  the  north  side  are  less  in 
width  than  those  on  the  south,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  staircase  to  the 
rood-loft.  The  pulpit  is  an  Elizabethan 
design  of  oak,  richly  carved,  with  gilt 
mouldings.’” — (p.  471.) 
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Feeiston  Chuech. 

“‘This  church  at  one  time  exhibited 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, as  appears  by  the  fragments  wliich 
still  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  edifice, 
although  in  a very  mutilated  condition. 

“ ‘ The  tower  is  divided  by  string-courses 
into  three  divisions : the  first,  in  the  west 
front,  is  occupied  by  the  usual  entrance- 
door,  with  sculptured  heads  to  the  label. 
Above  this  is  a beautiful  five-light  window, 
divided  by  a transom  into  two  stages,  with 
Perpendicular  cinquefoiled  tracery ; corbel- 
heads  support  the  springing  of  the  label, 
at  the  apex  of  which  is  a niche  with  pro- 
jecting canopy,  containing  a figure  of 
St.  James,  to  whose  honour  and  memory 
this  church  was  dedicated.  The  belfry 
windows  are  the  same  in  each  front,  of 
three  lights  cinquefoiled.  Above  them 
is  an  embattled  parapet,  which  at  one 
time  was  ornamented  with  angiilar  and 
central  pinnacles,  which  appear  to  have 
been  sawn  ofij  though  for  what  reason  it 
is  not  easy  to  conjectm’e.  The  aisles  are 
pierced  with  windows  of  three  lights,  with 
Perpendicular  cinquefoiled  tracery.  Eight 
windows  of  three  lights  each,  with  Per- 
pendicular cinquefoiled  tracery,  ornament 
each  wall  of  the  nave ; above  these,  on  the 
south  side,  and  also  partly  on  the  north, 
is  a cornice  formed  of  the  Norman  nebulae 
moulding,  and  above  this  is  a Perpendicular 
embattled  parapet. 

“ ‘ Excepting  a small  buttress  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  clerestory,  no  exterior 
distinction  marks  the  division  of  nave  and 
chancel.  In  the  east  waU  of  the  church 
are  some  arches  with  Norman  mouldings, 
which  are  conjectured  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  priory  that  formerly  existed  here.’ 

“When  this  wall  became  the  eastern 
end  of  the  chancel,  a large  east  window 
was  formed  in  it : this  window  appears 
to  have  been  twice  reduced  in  size,  and 
finally  bricked  up. 

“ The  first  object  which  strikes  the  at- 
tention upon  entering  the  church  is  the 
well  preserved  cover  to  the  font,  which  is 
admirable  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  de- 
sign and  the  excellency  of  the  workman- 
ship. The  font  is  octagonal,  and  raised 
three  steps  above  the  pavement.  On  its 
upper  edge  are  the  remains  of  the  fasten- 
ings by  which  it  was  formerly  locked  down 
to  prevent  sorcery <=.” — (pp.  516,  517.) 


' The  constitution  of  Edward  (1236)  enjoins  “fontes  baptismales  sub  serra  clausi 
teneantur  propter  sortilcgia.” 
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THE  AIJTOBIOGEAPHY  OF  SYLYAHIJS  IJEBAY. 

I CHAPTER  VII. 

MOEE  OP  DE.  JOHNSON,  AND  MOEE  OP  THE  DEBATES. 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Johnson  was  reporting  the  debates  in  Parliament 
for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  it  had  arrived  at  a high  degree  of  pros- 
' peritv.  Before,  in  the  year  1739,  its  circulation  amounted  to  10,000**; 
and  during  the  ensuing  years  its  number  rose  to  15,000^.  Eor  was  the 
loss  of  Johnson’s  pen,  in  the  year  1744,  felt  as  a check  in  its  career  of 
success ; which,  though  it  had  been  materially  promoted  by  the  debates, 
proved  to  be  not  entirely  dependent  on  that  feature  : for,  when  the  out- 
break occurred  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  we  were  induced  to  deprive 
our  readers  for  a season  of  “ their  usual  Delight,  the  Debates  in  the  Senate 
of  Lilliput,”  we  still  were  unable  to  anticipate  in  full  the  public  demand 
for  our  work.  In  our  preface  written  at  the  close  of  that  memorable  year, 
we  had  to  announce  that  the  Magazine  for  October  was  reprinting,  and 
! “to  conclude  with  declaring  a truth  that  may  seem  a paradox, — we  have 
sold  more  of  our  boohs  than  toe  desire  for  many  months  past,  and  are 
heartily  sorry  for  the  occasion  of  it— the  present  troubles.”  And  again, 
the  preface  of  1746  records  an  increase  of  3,000  since  the  preface  of  1745. 

I have  been  much  amused  by  the  surmises  thrown  out  by  Mr.  AVilson 
Croker,  that  my  good  friend  Sam  Johnson  was  in  some  mysterious  way 
involved  in  the  troubles  of  1745.  Boswell  had  remarked  that— 

“ It  is  somewhat  curious  that  his  literary  career  appears  to  have  been  almost  totally 
suspended  in  the  years  1745  and  1746,  those  years  which  were  marked  by  ^ civil  war 
in  Great  Britain,  when  a rash  attempt  was  inatle  to  restore  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the 
throne.  That  he  had  a tenderness  for  that  unfortunate  house,  is  welhknown;  and 
some  may  fancifully  imagine,  that  a sympathetic  anxiety  impeded  the  exertion  of  his 
intellectual  powers.” 

! Upon  this  “ fanciful  imagination,”  Mr.  Croker  has  improved  by  suggest- 
i ing  that  Johnson  “ may  have  been  diverted  from  his  ordinary  pursuits,  not 

I by  sympathetic  anxiety,  but  by  some  more  personal  share  in  tlie  proceed- 

; ings  of  the  Jacobite  party;”  adding  that  Johnson  at  this  time  may  have 

been  in  some  political  difficulties,  which  might  occasion  his  absence  or  con- 
I cealment,  for  which  some  presumptive  grounds  of  suspicion  are  advanced, 
j Mr.  Croker  takes  in  aid  of  his  argument  the  views  of  the  editor  of  the 
i Garriclc  Correspondence,  who  had  stated,  that  “Between  the  years  1743 

and  1746  Johnson  literally  wrote  nothing.” 

Let  me  first  recapitulate  the  writings  of  Johnson  during  this  period  that 
I are  mentioned  by  Boswell,  and  then  1 will  endeavour  to  account  for  the 

I supposed  hiatus  in  the  learned  Doctor’s  labours.  It  was  in  August  1743 
that  Johnson  undertook  the  Life  of  Savage  ; he  sold  the  copyright  to  Mr. 
j Cave  for  fifteen  guineas  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  in  Feb.  1744  it 

I was  published.  In  the  same  year,  savs  Boswell,  he  WTote  the  Preface  to 

' ^ A passage  in  the  Private  Journal  of  Dr.  John  B^'rom  (now  being  printed  for  the 

Chetham  Society)  mentions  that  at  the  beginning  of  1739  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine printed  10,000,  and  the  London  7,000.  This  confirms  Johnson’s  statement  in  his 
1 Life  of  Cave,  that  the  latter  obtained  “ a considerable  hut  not  an  equal  popularity.” 

Dr,  Byrom  was  told  this  on  dining  with  Dr.  Hartley,  who  also  said  that  “ the  Gentle- 
< man’s  i&agazine” — i.  e.  either  Cave  or  Guthrie — was  then  desirous  to  learn  Byroiu’s 
system  of  short-hand. 

Hawkins’s  lAfe  of  Johnson,  p.  123. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 
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the  Harleian  Iliscellany.  He  furnisbed  some  of  tbe  articles  to  Dr.  James’s 
]\[edicinal  Dictionary ^ which  was  published  in  shilling  numbers  weekly,  and 
at  last  formed  three  volumes  folio*^.  In  1745  he  wrote  his  Observations  on 
the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and  on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer’s  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare,  to  which  he  affixed  proposals  for  a new  edition  of  that  poet.  On  that 
work  Mr.  Boswell  conjectures  that  Johnson  was  occupied  entirely  for  the 
rest  of  this  year,  and  during  part  of  1746,  though  he  was  eventually 
deterred  from  the  immediate  prosecution  of  his  design  by  the  edition  of 
Shakspeare  undertaken  by  Warburton.  After  that,  Boswell  supposes  him 
to  have  been  engaged  in  sketching  the  outlines  of  his  great  philological 
work,  the  Plan  of  which  was  issued  in  1747. 

Mr.  Boswell  further  says,  that  “ It  does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  any- 
thing in  1744  for  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  but  the  Preface:”  where- 
upon Mr.  Broker  appends  this  note  : — 

“ In  this  and  the  two  next  years,  Mr.  Boswell  has  not  assigned  to  Johnson  any 
contributions  to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine;  yet  there  seems  little  doubt  that  from 
liis  connection  with  that  work  he  derived,  for  some  years,  the  chief  and  almost  the  only 
means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  wife ; perhaps  he  may  have  acted  as  general 
editor,  with  an  annual  allowance.” 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  for  the  three  years  preceding  those  in  question 
Johnson  had  given  us  much  assistance,  and  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of  a 
“ general  editor;”  but  this  ceased  before  the  rebellion  of  1745,  about  the 
end  of  1743.  And  the  cause  of  our  losing  his  more  constant  services  was 
this.  The  employment  that  he  could  find  in  the  Magazine  was,  after  all, 
only  occasional  and  precarious,  affording  no  fixed  “ annual  allowance,”  but 
dependent  upon  the  space  that  remained  unprovided  for,  or  the  manuscripts 
that  required  revision  or  abridgment : and  altogether,  the  work  we  gave 
him  could  occupy  but  a portion  of  his  time.  Mr.  Thomas  Osborne  the 
bookseller  had  offered  him  constant  employment,  upon  a regular  salary : 
and  this,  under  his  actual  pecuniary  circumstances,  he  very  naturally  pre- 
ferred. He  therefore  gave  us  to  understand  that  we  must  for  the  present 
do  without  him,  and  that  even  the  compilation  of  the  debates,  which  he  had 
managed  with  such  dexterity,  must  be  transferred  to  other  hands. 

Osborne  principally  required  him  to  assist  in  displaying  to  the  world,  to 
the  best  advantage,  the  vast  collection  of  books  that  had  belonged  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  which  the  bibliopolist  had  purchased  for  the  sum 
of  £13,000.  He  had  already  secured  for  this  purpose  the  important  aid  of 
Mr.  Oldvs,  who  had  been  the  Earl’s  librarian.  He  had  also  induced  the 
learned  Mr.  Maittaire  to  draw  out  the  scheme  of  arrangement  for  a cata- 
logue raisonnee,  and  to  write  a Latin  dedication  to  Lord  Carteret : but  no 
greater  share  of  the  labour  could  be  expected  from  that  veteran  scholar, 
and  the  kind  of  person  that  Osborne  required  was  one  of  sufficient  learning 
to  surmount  difficulties  and  avoid  errors,  and  sufficient  poverty  to  undertake 
very  hard  drudgery.  Such  a man  at  this  period  was  Samuel  Johnson.  To 
catalogue  a library,  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  the  spot  where  the  library 
itself  is  kept,  and  consequently  a daily  attendance  was  required  upon  the 
task.  I remember  that  the  first  portion  of  the  books,  that  offered  for  sale 
in  1743,  was  opened  to  public  view  at  the  late  Earl’s  mansion  in  Caven- 
dish-square. There,  or  at  Tom  Osborne’s  shop  in  Gray’s  Inn,  was  much 
of  Johnson’s  time  spent  at  this  period  : and  he  then  lived  very  near  the 
latter  spot,  at  lodgings  in  Ilolborn. 

' Tlie  publishers  of  this  Dictionary  were  Osborne,  to  whose  service  Johnson’s  time 
was  ])rincipally  devoted  (as  will  be  presently  noticed  in  the  text),  and  Roberts,  who 
published  Johnson’s  Dfe  of  Savage,  and  his  Life  of  Barretier,  both  in  1744. 
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Johnson’s  biographers  have  failed  to  appreciate  how  laborious  a task  he 
thus  undertook,  and  how  much  time  it  must  necessarily  have  occupied,  and 
they  have  thus  created  their  own  difficulty.  Boswell  states  only  that 
Johnson  drew  up,  in  1742,  the  proposals  for  printing  Bibliotheca  Har- 
Jeiana^,  that  he  wrote  “the  I^atin  accounts  of  books”  in  the  cata- 
logue. 

There  is  much  contradiction  in  the  accounts  of  the  Bibliotheca  Har- 
leiana  as  to  the  respective  shares  of  Johnson  and  Oldys ; some  attributing 
the  first  part  (vols.  I.  and  II.)  to  Johnson,  and  the  second  (vols.  III.  and 
! IV.)  to  Oldys,  and  others  vice  versa:  hut  I think  it  may  be  concluded 

I that  Johnson  took  his  part  as  well  in  the  mere  cataloguing,  as  in  the  bib- 

liographical and  biographical  observations  with  which  the  catalogue  was 
interspersed,  and  which  required  some  perusal  of  the  books  themselves,  as 
well  as  preparative  scholarship.  And  the  catalogue  was  no  sooner  finished 
— as  it  was  before  Feb.  1743-4 — than  Osborne  undertook  the  more  impor- 
tant and  voluminous  work.  The  Harleian  Miscellany , being  a series  of 
reprints  of  the  most  rare  and  remarkable  pamphlets  preserved  in  the 
Harleian  library.  This  work,  which  was  issued  in  weekly  shilling  parts, 
and  extended  to  eight  quarto  volumes,  all  printed  during  the  years  1744- 
46,  must  have  kept  its  editors  fully  employed,  and  as  one  of  those  editors 
we  must  regard  Johnson.  It  included  a catalogue  of  539  pamphlets,  de- 
scribing the  contents  of  each,  and  this  alone  occupied  164  quarto  pages. 
Johnson  is  admitted  to  have  written  the  proposals  for  this  collection  (which 
were  appended  to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1743),  and  also  its 
preface;  but  I have  no  doubt  also,  that  many  of  the  introductory  remarks 
1 to  the  pamphlets  reprinted,  and  the  historical  notes,  which  abound  in  its 
earlier  portions,  but  gradually  disappear,  were  also  his  work  ; and  such 
work,  together  with  the  correction  of  the  press,  and  the  like  for  the 
three  folio  volumes  of  James’s  Medicinal  Dictionary , with  perhaps  others 
I of  Osborne’s  publications,  will  pretty  fully  account  for  his  time  during  those 
I years  of  presumed  inaction,  up  to  that  fatal  day — its  date  unknown — when 
he  felled  his  taskmaster  to  the  ground  with  a goodly  folio, — not  in  the 
j shop  in  Gray’s  Inn,  as  the  common  story  ran,  but,  as  he  told  Boswell,  on 
Osborne  coming  to  find  fault  with  him  in  his  own  lodging. 

I shall  be  pardoned  this  digression  from  my  own  history,  in  regard  to 
a man  in  whom  the  whole  world  feels  an  interest,  particularly  as  it  was 
. 1 requisite  to  explain  that  for  a time  he  was  not  with  us,  although  rather 
^ from  necessity  than  any  cessation  of  good-will. 

Johnson  afterwards  manifested  continual  proofs  of  his  abiding  regard  for 
• Sylvanus  Urban,  In  1747  he  gave  me  a handful  of  his  occasional  poems 
(which  I shall  have  occasion  to  notice  further  hereafter).  In  1748  his  life  of 
Roscommon  appeared  first  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  In  1749 
both  his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  and  his  tragedy  of  B'ene  proceeded 
from  Mr.  Cave’s  press  at  St.John’s  Gate;  and  there  also  was  printed 

^ It  was  inserted  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  December,  1742,  preceded  by, 
1.  the  Life  of  T)r.  Sydenham,  which  Johnson  had  written  to  be 

translation  of  his  Works,  by  John  Swan,  M.D.,  of  Newcastle,  in  Staffordshire,”  (a  book 
I printed  by  Cave);  and  2.  an  extract  from  the  Medicinal  ’Dictionary  written  by  E.  James, 

I 1\I.D.,  being  a new  cure  for  the  gout.  This  was  evidently  also  of  Johnson’s  provision, 

‘ and  shews  his  sympathy  at  least  with  those 

“ Unhappy  ! whom  to  beds  of  pain 
Arthritic  tjTanny  consigns, — 

as  he  wTote  in  his  Ode  shortly  after  printed, — though  Boswell  thought  that  he  never 
actually  felt  the  gout  until  a later  period  of  his  life. 
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The  'Rambler^  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1749-50,  and  the  last  on  the  I7th  of  March,  1751-2. 

Mr.  Boswell  has  stated  that  Johnson  wrote  the  preface  to  our  volume 
of  1744.  He  may  have  had  some  hand  in  the  introductory  passage  : — 

“ Having  now  suspended  controversy,  and  left  our  antagonists  [those  of  the  London 
Magazine^  to  struggle  for  a time,  without  interruption,  under  the  weight  of  an  under- 
taking to  which  they  are  by  no  means  equal,  we  shall  confine  onrselves  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  obligations  to  the  publick,  and  to  our  ingenious  correspondents,  whose 
contributions  have  increased  so  much  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  open  new  receptacles 
in  two  more  periodical  pamphlets.” 

But,  after  this  peroration,  in  the  rest  of  the  preface,  which  altogether 
occupied  a single  page,  there  followed  nothing  more  than  a plain  state- 
ment, from  Mr.  Cave  himself,  of  his  intention  to  relieve  the  excess  of 
materials  communicated  for  the  Magazine  by  the  concurrent  publication  of 
two  auxiliary  receptacles  for  the  favours  of  our  correspondents. 

One  had  been  already  commenced,  under  the  title  of  Miscellaneous 
Correspondence ; of  which  the  first  number  had  been  published  in  1742, 
and  the  third  in  October  1744^.  It  w^as  continued  occasionally,  until  the 
ninth  number,  published  in  June  1748,  completed  the  volume.  The  num- 
bers were  sold  at  sixpence  each. 

The  second  auxiliary  wmrk  was  intended  "to  oblige  our  Mathematical 
Correspondents.”  It  was  first  announced  in  the  Magazine  for  Sept.  1744, 
p.  506,  and  more  fully  in  the  preface  to  that  year’s  volume®:  being  pro- 
posed as  a revival  of  the  Miscellanea  Curiosa.  This  was  a title  already 
familiar  to  the  scientific  class  of  the  community,  from  a popular  book  in 
3 volumes  8vo.,  consisting  of  the  most  valuable  discourses  read  before  the 
Hoyal  Society,  first  compiled  in  1708,  by  Dr.  Halley,  in  3 volumes  8vo., 
again  printed  in  1720,  and  a third  time  in  1726,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Derham.  The  same  title  had  been  originally  derived  from  a German 
miscellany  of  a similar  character  which  appeared  during  the  previous  cen- 
tury h Mr.  Miscellanea  Curiosa  Mathematic  a was  commenced  in 

1744,  and  continued  quarterly,  or  at  somewhat  longer  intervals,  until  1753. 
The  third  number  of  a second  volume  appeared  in  August  that  year;  which 
I believe  was  the  last,  issued  a few  months  before  Mr.  Cave’s  death.  On 
account  of  the  necessary  engravings,  and  the  limited  demand  that  could  be 
expected,  the  price  of  this  miscellany  was  a shilling  g. 


It  was  first  proposed  in  1740:  see  Gent.  Mag-.  250,  297. 

® Mr.  Kicbols  (Preface  to  the  General  Indexes,  p.  xl.)  fell  into  tb.e  error  that  this 
plan  for  a distinct  publication  on  the  mathematics  “proved  abortive;  for  which  Cave 
apologized  in  the  next  Preface.”  But  the  “new  literary  undertaking”  which  h;id 
really  “proved  abortive,”  as  Cave  acknowledges  in  the  Preface  of  1745,  “thro’  the 
great  difficulty  of  associating  great  writers,”  was  to  have  been  a new  weekly  paper. 
One  had  then  (Jan.  1746)  recently  appeared,  “from  an  author  whose  scheme  is  not 
very  different,  and  on  which  we  apprehend  no  less  reason  to  congratulate  the  public, 
especially  as  he  professes  to  endeavour  the  eradication  of  'party : we  mean  the  True 
TatriotT  This  was  a paper  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  Henry  Pielding,  the  novelist, 
after  the  model  of  Addison’s  Freeholder ; and  which  is  noticed  in  the  memoir  of  Fielding 
in  the  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Fighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  372.  Specimens  from 
it  wa  re  given  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  January  and  April  1746,  but  it  did 
not  survive  the  month  of  June. 

^ Miscellanea  Curiosa;  sive  ephemeruhim  medico-physicarum  QermanicaA’um  aca- 
demice  natures  curiosorum  decurice primes,  ann.  I. — VII.  Lips,  et  Franc.  1670 — 88,  and 
other  volumesextending  in  date  to  1706. — (Catalogue  of  Bodleian  Library.) 

6 Like  everything  else,  it  bad  its  rival,  in  The  Mathematician,  published  at  the  same 
price,  of  which  No.  HI.  was  published  by  Wilcox  in  July  1748. 
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After  Johnson’s  secession,  the  parliamentary  debates  were  still  continued 
in  the  iMagazine  under  the  Lilliputian  disguise Mr.  Cave,  as  hereto- 
fore, took  much  personal  trouble  to  obtain  original  and  correct  information, 
and  we  have  the  following  record  of  his  efforts  preserved  in  a note  written 
by  him  to  Mr.  Birch,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1744  : — 

“ You  will  see  what  stupid,  low,  abominable  stuff  is  put  upon  your  noble  and  learned 
Friend’s  character;  such  as  I should  quite  reject,  and  endeavour  to  do  sometliing better 
towards  doing-  justice  to  the  character.  But,  as  I cannot  expect  to  attain  my  desires 
in  that  respect,  it  would  be  a great  satisfaction,  as  well  as  an  honour  to  our  Work,  to 
have  the  fiivour  of  the  genuine  Speech.  It  is  a method  that  several  have  been  pleased 
to  take,  as  I could  shew, — but  1 think  myself  under  a restraint.  I shall  say  so  far, 
that  I have  had  some  by  a third  hand,  which  I understood  well  enough  to  come  from 
iha  first ; others  by  penny -post ; and  others  by  the  Speakers  tliemselves,  who  have  been 
pleased  to  visit  St.  John’s  Gate,  and  shew  particular  marks  of  their  being  pleased.” 

Mr.  Birch’s  “ noble  and  learned  friend”  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Hard- 
wicke),  with  whose  family  Birch  had  constant  intercourse.  Several  of  his 
speeches  are  reported  in  our  volume  for  1744. 

In  1745,  as  already  mentioned,  the  parliamentary  debates  gave  w'ay,  in 
a great  degree,  to  the  more  interesting  intelligence  connected  with  the 
Rebellion^  only  four  debates  were  reported,  and  in  1746  only  two.  The 
last  was  not  completed,  when  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  uninten- 
tional offence  in  a quarter  where  it  was  our  particular  desire  to  stand  well. 
A speech  printed  in  the  Magazine  for  December  1746  was  that  of  the 
Chancellor’s  eldest  son,  the  Hon.  Philip  Yorke,  “ Wm,  (it  was  remarked,) 
like  the  celebrated  Addison,  deliver  d his  sentiments  with  modesty  and  dif- 
fidence, to  the  following  effect  A 

Whether  this  well-meant  observation  gave  particular  offence,  or  our  re- 
port was  really  very  inaccurate^,  true  it  is  that,  instead  of  concluding  the 
debate  (as  was  intended)  in  the  Supplement,  we  were  constrained  to  insert 
the  following  apology  : — 

" As  we  have  been  assured  that  the  speech  published  in  onr  Magazine  for  December 
last  for  engaging  vigorously  in  the  war  upon  the  continent,  does  not  contain  one  word 
of  what  the  hon.  gentleman  to  wdiom  it  is  ascribed  really  said  in  that  debate,  it  is  but 
common  justice  and  civility  to  acknowledge  our  Mistake,  and  beg  pardon  of  the  gentle- 
man for  misrepresenting  him.” 

In  this  emergency  Cave  naturally  applied  for  advice  to  his  friend  Birch, 
through  whom  he  had  formerly  communicated  with  the  Yorkes.  He  was 
only  informed  in  reply  that  he  had  given  great  offence,  and  was  advised  to 
tread  no  longer  upon  such  dangerous  ground.  It  formed  no  interruption, 

^ The  speakers’  names,  as  already  mentioned,  were  but  slightly  concealed  under  an 
anagrammatic  form,  as  Agryl  for  Argyle,  Walelop  for  Walpole,  Ac.  The  London 
Magazine,  after  a time,  ventured  to  remedy  its  more  obscure,  though  more  elegant, 
form  of  Roman  names,  by  expressing  itself  tlius, — ^MuUus  Floriis,  in  the  character  of 
William  Ditt,  Esq.,  then  spoke  as  follows.”  The  debates  of  1744  in  the  Parliamentary 
History  are  taken  from  the  Gentleman's  and  London  Magazines  in  about  equal 
proportions. 

' 1 must  not  pass  entirely  without  allusion  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  earliest 
known  copy  of  God  save  the  Xing,  in  its  form  of  the  National  Anthem,  is  found  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  October  1745.  In  the  contents-page  of  that  numbtr  it 
is  designated  as  “ God  save  our  lord  the  king — a new  song,  set  for  two  voices and  at 
p.  552  the  music  as  well  as  the  words  are  given  “ As  sung  at  both  Playhouses,” — whilst 
the  rebels  were  occupying  Edinburgh,  ancl  Marshal  Wade  was  mustering  his  forces  at 
Newcastle. 

It  is  remarkable  that  tliis  was  the  very  Mr.  Yorke  (afterwards  second  Earl  of 
Hardwicke)  to  whose  private  journal  of  the  parliament  of  t\\Q  Parliamentary 

History  (vol  xili.)  is,  in  the  absence  of  other  authorities,  so  materially  indebted. 
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ho  wever,  to  his  intercourse  with  the  ever-obliging  Air.  Birch,  to  whom,  in  a 
note  written  on  the  10th  of  Feb.  1747,  Cave  announced,  “ I have  advertis’d 
according  to  the  inclosed.”  It  was  an  apology  for  the  cessation  of  the 
debates,  that  was  placed  upon  our  blue  cover 

“ If  any  article,  which  used  to  make  a part  of  this  Work,  should  he  thought 
wanting,  and  not  compensated  by  a greater  variety  of  other  useful  matters,  our  readers, 
it  is  hoped,  will  excuse  the  omission,  when,  as  it  is  well  known,  it  shall  be  as  duly  con- 
sidered, that  one  undesigned  mistake,  where  (except  in  some  few  instances')  mistakes 
are  unavoidable'",  may  be  attended  with  very  disagreeable  consequences.” 

This,  however,  was  but  the  beginning  of  troubles,  for  we  had  presently 
to  learn  that  the  - House  of  Peers  was  even  more  sensitive  than  the 
Commons. 

After  the  Hebellion  was  over,  the  matters  which  chiefly  interested  the 
public  mind  were  the  daring  and  romantic  adventures  of  its  actors,  and  the 
severe  penalties  which  were  inflicted  on  that  unhappy  portion  of  them  which 
had  failed  to  make  an  escape  to  the  continent.  It  was  our  aim  to  gratify 
the  general  curiosity  on  these  subjects,  and  during  the  vear  1746  we  de- 
scribed the  trials  of  the  rebel  lords,  the  speeches  they  made  in  their  defence, 
and  those  at  their  execution.  Last  of  all  came  Lord  Lovat,  the  eccentri- 
city of  whose  character  and  conduct  awakened  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  all  that  concerned  him.  His  trial  before  the  House  of  Peers  took  place 
in  Alarch  1747 ; and  the  report  occupied  the  first  six  pages  of  our  Maga- 
zine for  that  month^. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  our  modern  vehicles  of  public  news, 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  conceive  that  this  “ short  account”  (for  so  we  called 
it,  and  so  for  a seven  days'  trial  it  actually  was.)  was  sufficient  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  privileged  publishers.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  House  of  Lords 
had  authorised  its  own  printers  alone  to  print  a report  of  the  trial,  and  they 
were  determined  to  defend  their  monopoly.  They  made  their  complaint  to 
the  House,  and  their  Lordships  were  induced  to  take  up  the  matter  as  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  further  to  enter  into  the  whole  question  of  any 
public  notice  being  taken  of  their  proceedings  or  debates,  referring  the 
subject  to  a committee,  of  which  Lord  Raymond  was  chairman. 

The  complaint  \vas  laid  against  both  the  London  and  the  Gentleman' s 
Magazines,  that  is,  both  against  Thomas  Astley  and  Edward  Cave  : and 
both  were  summoned  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 

Astley  was  examined  nearly  three  weeks  before  Cave,  on  the  8th  of 
April.  When  shewn  the  book  or  pamphlet  complained  of,  (tho. LondoiiMaga- 
zine  for  Alarch,)  he  owned  that  he  had  published  the  same  ; but  was  not 
apprehensive  it  was  a breach  of  privilege,  “ being  compiled  chiefly  from 
newspapers.” 

He  was  then  examined  as  to  the  Debates  contained  in  those  pamphlets, 
and  how  he  came  by  them  ; when  he  said,  “ They  were  generally  sent  him 
by  the  penny  post,  or  by  messengers,  pursuant  to  advertisements  frequently 
inserted,  inviting  persons  to  furnish  him  with  matters  of  that  nature.” 
Being  more  strictly  questioned,  he  stated  “ That  he  w^as  supplied  with  a 
great  many  speeches  by  one  Mr.  Clark,  whom  he  supposed  was  an  attorney, 
and  died  in  May  last  ; but  whether  they  w^ere  fictitious  or  genuine,  he 
knew  not ; and,  for  aught  he  knew,  they  might  be  made  by  (Clark)  him- 

’ Volenti  non  fit  injuria.  “ Vox  audita  perit. 

" In  a .subsequent  portion  of  the  same  number  there  are  some  additional  particulars, 
togetlier  witl)  a folding  plate  representing  the  scaffolding  or  temporary  court  formed 
fur  the  trial  in  Westminster  liall,  and  a plan  of  the  same. 
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self.”  Being  asked  what  gratuity  he  made  him,  he  said,  “ He  liad  given 
him  ten  guineas  at  a time,  and  had  received  no  speech  since  Clark’s  death, 
but  by  the  post,”  This  defunct  attorney,  bearing  so  common  a name  as 
Clark,  looks  very  like  a visionary  being,  and  makes  one  suspect  that 
Mr.  Astley  was  mystifying  the  House,  more  particularly  as  he  next  added 
the  unnecessary  falsehood  that  “ He  was  the  first  tvJw  printed  Magazines.'" 
He  further  acknowledged,  “ That  of  late  the  Debates  have  been  inserted 
I under  the  notion  of  an  imaginary  club  and  he  was  then  ordered  to  be 
I detained  in  custody. 

I cannot  boast  that  Mr.  Cave  himself  made  a much  better  figure  when 
examined  on  the  30th  of  April.  Being  asked  how  he  came  to  publish  an 
account  of  Lord  Lovat’s  trial,  and  from  whom  he  had  the  account  so  pub- 
lished, he  said,  “ It  was  done  inadvertently  ; he  was  very  sorry  for  having 
offended ; that  he  published  the  said  account  of  the  trial  from  a printed 
paper  which  was  left  at  his  house,  directed  to  him,  but  he  did  not  know 
from  whom  it  came.”  Cave  was  then  asked  how  long  he  had  been  the 
publisher  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine:  he  said  that  “it  was  about 
sixteen  years  since  it  was  first  published  ; that  he  was  concerned  in  it  at 
first  with  his  nephew  ; and,  since  the  death  of  his  nephew,  he  had  done  it 
entirely  himself.”  This  nephew,  as  I have  already  remarked,  had  existed 
only  in  imagination,  and  he  was  still  as  much  alive  as  ever,  as  the  name  of 
“ E.  Cave,  jun.”  was  continued  on  the  title-page  throughout  1747,  and 
down  to  1752. 

Notice  being  taken  to  him,  “ That  the  said  books  have  contained  Debates 
in  Parliament,”  he  said,  “ He  had  left  off  the  Debates ; that  he  had  not 
published  any  Debates  relating  to  this  House  above  these  twelve  months  ; 
that  there  was  a speech  or  two  relating  to  the  other  House  o,  put  in  about 
the  latter  end  of  last  year.”  Being  asked  how  he  came  to  take  upon  him- 
self to  publish  Debates  in  Parliament,  he  said,  “ He  was  extremely  sorry 
for  it ; that  it  was  a very  great  presumption  ; but  he  was  led  into  it  by 
custom,  and  the  practice  of  other  people  : that  there  was  a monthly  book, 
published  before  the  magazines,  called  The  Political  State,  which  contained 
Debates  in  Parliament ; and  that  he  never  heard  till  lately  that  any  per- 
sons were  punished  for  printing  those  books.”  Being  asked  how  he  came 
by  the  speeches  which  he  printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  he 
said,  “He  got  into  the  House  and  heard  them,  and  made  use  of  a black 
lead  pencil,  and  only  took  notes  of  some  remarkable  passages  ; and,  from 
his  memory,  he  put  them  together  himself.” 

Notice  being  taken  to  him  that  some  of  the  speeches  were  very  long, 
consisting  of  several  pages,  he  said,  “ He  wrote  them  himself  from  notes 
which  he  took,  assisted  by  his  memory.”  Being  asked  whether  he  printed 
no  speeches  but  such  as  were  so  put  together  by  himself  from  his  own 
notes,  he  said,  “ Sometimes  he  has  had  speeches  sent  him  by  very  eminent 
persons  ; that  he  has  had  speeches  sent  him  by  the  members  themselves  ; 
and  has  had  assistance  from  some  members  who  have  taken  notes  of  other 
members’  speeches.”  Being  asked  if  he  ever  had  any  person  whom  he 
kept  in  pay,  to  make  speeches  for  him,  he  said,  “ He  never  had.'"  Thus 
Johnson  with  all  his  eloquence  was  for  the  present  disowned,  but  at  the 
same  time  shielded  from  an  inquiry  that  would  have  been  very  disagree- 
able to  him. 

When  Cave’s  examination  was  over,  Astley  was  again  brought  in,  but 


The  unfortunate  speech  of  Mr.  Yorke,  and  one  of  Major  Selwyn. 
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no  additional  information  to  what  he  had  before  stated,  could  be  drawn 
from  him.  Being  asked  whether  the  speeches  furnished  him  by  Mr.  Clark, 
were  made  by  the  said  Clark,  he  said,  “ He  believed  that  some  of  them 
might  have  been,  but  Clark  had  told  him  he  has  had  helps  from  his 
friends.”  And  when  asked  whether  the  said  Clark  used  to  attend  the 
House,  he  said  that  “ he  believed  Clark  sometimes  got  into  the  House, 
behind  the  throne.”  Astley,  being  afflicted  with  the  gout,  was  then  at  once 
discharged  on  paying  his  fees  ; and  Cave,  having  been  brought  to  the  bar 
the  next  day,  obtained  his  release  on  the  same  condition. 

I may  here  introduce  the  very  sensible  remarks  of  the  historian  Coxe 
upon  these  proceedings  : — 

“This  exertion  of  privilege  occasioned  a chasm  in  our  domestic  history,  which  is  hnt 
imperfectly  filled  by  detached  and  scanty  reports  of  pi’oci  edings  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  the  notes  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  recently  published  in  Hansard’s  Parlia- 
mentary History,  and  by  the  brief  though  s^jirited  accounts  contained  in  the  Posthu- 
mous Memoirs  of  Lord  Orford.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Commons  adopted  a simi- 
lar course  to  prevent  the  publication  of  their  Debates P;  but  a traditionary  rumour 
seems  to  imply  that,  when  such  a prop  sal  was  made,  Mr.  Pelham,  with  his  usual  good 
sense  and  good-humour  observed,  ‘ Let  them  alone  : they  make  better  speecln  ,s  for  us 
than  we  can  make  for  ourselves.’  The  accounts  of  the  Debates  in  the  Commons  were 
therefore  continued  with  little  interruption,  in  the  respective  journals,  though  under 
fictitious  names,  and  enable  us  to  record  the  arguments  of  oi>position,  as  well  as  those 
with  which  the  minister  and  his  friends  supported,  or  elucidated,  the  measures  of  ad- 
ministration.”—of  the  Pelham  Administration,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

In  our  preface  for  1747  we  made  the  best  apology  we  could  for  our 
forced  departure  from  the  field  of  politics*!;  but  were  able  to  boast  that  we 
had  “happily  substituted  other  subjects,”  chiefly  of  a scientific  complexion, 
“ not  indeed  equally  adapted  to  excite  the  passions,  but  more  useful  and 
permanent ; so  that,  instead  of  a diminished,  we  have  experienced  an 
increasing  sale.” 

In  March  1748  we  ventured  to  insert  the  speech  of  Sir  William  Stan- 
hope, on  the  first  reading  of  a bill  for  appointing  the  assizes  at  Buckingham, 
which  contained  a verv  violent  attack  on  the  Grenvilles,  together  wnth  the 
reply  made  to  it;  and  in  the  following  May,  Mr.  Potter’s  speech  upon  the 
Seaford  petition,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Pitt.  In  these  speeches,  the  names,  and 
many  of  the  expressions,  were  timidly  expressed  by  initials  and  dashes. 

P They  had  attempted  to  do  so,  but  ineffectually,  nine  years  before,  as  related  in  my 
fourth  chapter,  November  Magazine,  p.  538. 

^ In  the  London  Magazine  the  publication  of  the  debates  was  interrupted  only  for 
four  months.  In  August  1747,  so  soon  as  the  session  was  over,  the  reporter  again 
ventured  forth;  and  in  an  introductory  letter  (p.  353),  he  explains  that  his  original 
plan  in  1732  had  been  to  give  the  substance  only  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  his 
“ Political  Club but  that  he  had  been  driven  in  1739  to  give  “ the  particular  speeches,” 
with  “the  character  assumed,”  i.  e.  the  real  name  of  each  speaker,  because  his  rival,  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  boa, -ted  of  a preference  founded  on  so  doing.  Afterwards, 
in  1743,  byway  of  caution,  he  bad  given  forth  that  the  speeches  he  presented  were  only 
the  suhsiance  of  what  was  sand  in  each  debate,  although  the  characters  of  actual  mem- 
bers of  parliament  were  still  assumed.  Notwithstanding,  “ The  late  publisher  of  this 
Magazine  was  taken  into  custody  on  the  third  day  of  April  last,  and  kept  a close 
jjrisoncr  till  the  thirtieth,  when  he  was  discharged,  paying  his  fees,  which,  with  other 
expenses,  amounted  to  96C  ] ds.  2d.,  after  having  been  severely  reprimanded  for  pub- 
lishing wbat  was  supposed,  without  doors,  to  be  speeches  made  in  Parliament.”  The 
rcjjorter  n</W  resumed  his  debates,  but  w’ithout  giving  any  names  of  speakers  at  all, 
either  real  or  fictitious.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to  his  readers;  so  in  March  1748 
the  Koman  names  were  resumed,  anel  so  continued  for  many  years  after.  I may  add, 
that  the  jmblisher  who  assumed  the  post  eff  danger,  in  the  })lace  of  Mr.  Astley,  was  his 
succes.sor  at  the  Pose  in  raternoster-row',  Mr.  IL  Balelwin,  junior. 
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In  Nov.  1749  we  gave  a short  report  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  as  supposed  to  be 
communicated  by  A Member  ofP.  to  his  Country  Friend:  but  throughout 
the  year  1750  we  let  the  debates  alone,  although  they  were  still  given  in 
the  Loiulon  Magazine^  as  those  of  a Political  Club. 

In  July,  1751,  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  we  published  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Beckford  on  the  Regency  bill : taking  the  opportunity  to 
stigmatise  one  of  the  speeches'!  of  the  same  debate,  recently  published  in 
the  London  Magazine^  as  “a  loose,  spurious,  and  very  false  account.” 

After  the  prorogation  of  1752,  we  printed  in  various  numbers  several 
speeches  of  the  patriotic  members,  William  Thornton,  esq.  and  William 
Beckford,  esq. ; the  first  being  introduced  by  the  following  remonstrance 
against  any  exceptions  that  might  be  taken  to  our  so  doing; — 

To  the  Author  of  the  Gentleman’s  Mag-azine. 

“Sir, — The  following  heads  of  speeches  in  the  H of  C were  given  me  by  a 

gentleman,  who  is  of  opinion,  that  Members  of  Parliament  are  accountable  to  their 
constituents  for  what  they  say,  as  well  as  what  they  do,  in  their  legislative  capacity ; 
that  no  honest  man,  who  is  intrusted  with  the  liberties  and  purses  of  the  people,  will 
he  ever  unwilling  to  have  his  whole  conduct  laid  before  those  who  so  intrusted  him, 
without  disguise ; that,  if  every  gentleman  acted  upon  this  just,  this  honourable,  this 
constitutional  principle,  the  electors  themselves  only  would  be  to  blame,  if  they  re- 
elected a person  guilty  of  a breach  of  so  important  a trust. — But  let  the  arguments 
speak  for  themselves.  Thus  much  only  may  he  necessary  to  premise,  that,  as  the  state 
of  public  affairs  was,  in  a great  measure,  the  same  both  last  year  and  this,  I send  you  a 
speech,  in  the  Committee  of  Supply,  upon  the  number  of  standing  forces  for  the  year 
1751,  and  also  another,  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  for  the  year  1752.  You  may 
be  assured  they  are  really  genuine,  and  not  such  an  imposition  upon  the  speakers  and 
the  publick  as  some  that  have  appeared  in  other  monthly  collections. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  B.” 

In  1753  we  gave  other  speeches  of  Mr.  Thornton,  but  we  did  not  again 
attempt  to  rival  the  London  Magazine  in  its  parliamentary  reports  : and  for 
many  years  after  they  appeared  in  that  Magazine  only  *■.  Except  in  oc- 
casional speeches,  they  were  not  resumed  in  our  pages  until  the  year  1770 ; 
and  then  again  with  feigned  names  for  the  speakers,  and  as  the  “ Debates 
in  a Newly-established  Society.”  As  I have  now  said  so  much  upon  this 
subject,  I will  only  add  that  it  was  not  until  1772  that  we  openly  entitled 
them  “the  Debates  in  Parliament,”  and  not  until  1783  that  the  practice 
was  entirely  dropped  of  printing  the  names  of  the  speakers  with  blanks 
and  dashes.  The  last  ineffectual  attempt  to  suppress  their  publication  had 
been  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1771,  when  William  Woodfall,  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  five  of  his  brother  journalists,  were  marked  out 
for  castigation  : but  this  attempt  was  triumphantly  defeated  by  the  courage 
of  the  city  magistrates,  two  of  whom,  the  lord  mayor  (Brass  Crossby)  and 
alderman  Oliver,  released  the  printers,  and  went  themselves  to  the  Tower  in 
the  cause.  This  conduct,  supported  by  popular  opinion,  finally  settled  this 
long-disputed  question. 

1 It  was  that  of  L.  Oppms  Salinator,  or  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow.  The  London  Maga- 
zine still  retained  its  Roman  names,  but  in  every  case  now  gave  the  real  initials  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  as  in  this  instance,  A 0 . 

^ In  1757  they  were  exchanged  for  a narrative  history  of  the  proceedings.  At 
that  period  the  London  Magazine  was  altogether  very  political  in  its  character  and 
contents. 
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COLEPJDGE’S  LECTURES 

In  our  Magazine  for  November  last  we  made  a few  remarks  on  the 
Introductory  Preface  to  this  volume,  and  expressed  an  intention  of  return- 
ing to  it,  in  order  to  comment  on  the  Lectures,  on  some  future  occasion. 
Keeping  in  remembrance  the  coarse,  uncandid  imputations  which  the 
recovery  of  Mr.  Collier’s  notes  exposed  him  to,  it  is  only  an  act  of  justice 
to  that  gentleman  to  record,  at  the  outset,  our  complete  conviction  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  literary  treasure  he  has  given  to  the  world.  Every 
page  and  paragraph  of  the  Lectures  are  distinctly  marked  with  the  cha- 
racteristical  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s  modes  of  thought  and  com- 
position. His  sudden  and  apparently  irrelevant  digressions,  his  exquisite 
critical  sense,  the  singular  felicity  of  his  similes,  and  his  perfect  mastery  of 
harmonious  and  exact  language,  are  just  as  plainly  evident  in  these  dis- 
courses as  in  his  “ Treatise  on  Method,”  or  any  other  of  his  best  writings. 
A forgery  so  complete  in  all  its  parts  would  presuppose  the  existence  of 
another  mind  as  strangely  constituted  and  as  richly  stored  as  that  of 
Coleridge,  and  this  would  be  less  easy  to  give  credit  to  than  Mr.  Collier’s 
account  of  the  discovery  of  his  mislaid  manuscripts. 

It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  the  difference  between  the  dissertations 
promised  in  the  prospectus  and  those  actually  delivered  in  the  Lectures  is, 
of  itself,  a circumstance  of  very  considerable  weight  in  determining  the 
question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  work.  Except  Montaigne,  of  whom  it 
has  been  often  and  truly  observed,  that  the  titles  scarcely  afford  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  contents  of  his  several  Essays — hardly  any  other 
great  writer  has  indulged  in  a discursiveness  so  free  as  that  of  Coleridge. 
The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  appears  to  have  consisted,  in  his  case,  in  an 
unusual  refinement  of  association  between  the  various  parts  of  his  vast 
accumulation  of  knowledge ; and  hence  it  happens  that  the  matter  into 
which  he  digresses  is  almost  always  interesting  and  instructive  in  an 
eminent  degree.  In  the  case  of  these  lectures,  the  reader  has  undoubtedly 
little  reason  to  regret  the  lecturer’s  departure  from  the  route  laid  down  in 
his  prospectus.  We  have  not  much  of  the  “ critical  principles”  which 
were  announced  as  an  important  portion  of  the  course ; still  less  of  the 
promised  application  of  those  principles  to  the  poetry  of  Milton ; scarcely 
anything  of  the  application  of  them  to  the  writings  of  the  lecturer’s  own 
poetical  contemporaries ; and,  though  some  portion  of  these  deficiencies 
may  be  possibly  attributed  to  the  absence  of  several  of  the  Lectures,  it  is 
clear  from  what  remains  that,  after  the  initiatory  matter  had  been  ade- 
quately dealt  with,  Shakespeare  alone — the  myriad-minded,  as  he  else- 
where calls  him — became  at  once,  and  continued  to  the  end,  the  lecturer’s 
all-sufilcient  theme.  And  no  theme,  of  all  the  multitude  on  which  he  held 
discourse,  was  ever  more  genial  to  the  intellect  and  heart  of  Coleridge.  It 
called  forth  often  the  grandest,  always  the  sweetest,  measures  of  his 
musical  speech.  It  absorbed  and  animated,  for  the  time,  all  the  diverse 
powers  of  his  own  extraordinary  mind,  and  these  in  their  coalescence  gave 
birth  to  criticism  unsurpassed,  if  not  indeed  unequalled,  in  its  depth,  and 
strength,  and  beauty,  by  any  that  our  language  has  to  boast  of.  Examples 
of  this  kind  of  criticism  will  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  volume  now 
before  us.  Passing  over  some  sore  and  spiteful  comments  on  the  character 

“ “ Seven  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  By  the  late  S.  T.  Coleridge.  A List 
of  all  the  Emendations  in  Mr.  Collier’s  Folio,  1632 ; and  an  Introductory  Preface.  By 
J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.”  (London : Chapinan  & Hall.) 
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i and  influence  of  the  periodical  reviews,  and  a not  very  satisfactory  endea- 
vour to  solve  the  problem  of  the  specific  nature  of  poetry,  which  make  up 
i the  larger  portion  of  what  Mr.  Collier  has  preserved  of  the  first  five  lectures, 

’ we  come,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  lecture,  to  that  which  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  the  true  subject  of  the  course.  In  a few  brief  but  able  sen- 
tences, the  lecturer  gives  his  own  notion  of  the  distinctive  circumstances  of 
that  Elizabethan  age  which  Englishmen  must  still  look  back  to  as  the  most 
glorious  in  their  country’s  annals,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s  lamentation 
that  “ the  galaxy  of  great  men”  from  whom  its  lustre  is  derived  “ should 
have  degraded  their  mighty  powers  to  such  base  designs  and  purposes, 
j dissolving  the  rich  pearls  of  their  great  faculties  in  a worthless  acid,  to  be 
drunken  by  a harlot.”  It  was,  according  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  an  age  “ of  great 
. abilities  applied  to  individual  and  prudential  purposes ;”  and  he  sees  in  the 

.|  grand  results  which  Shakespeare  produced  amidst  an  environment  so  un- 

;!  favourable,  a new  testimony  to  the  purity  and  holiness  of  true  genius. 

’I  This  appraisement  of  the  age  introduces  to  us  the  poet  who  so  much 

?j  adorned  it.  The  naturalness  of  his  characters,  the  comparative  appro- 

('  priateness  for  poetical  purposes  of  the  language  that  he  wrote  in,  and  the 

ij  conceits  that  he  has  been  so  loudly  blamed  for,  are  dwelt  on  in  succession  ; 

and  then  the  question  of  his  wit  is  dealt  with  in  the  following  acute  and 
discriminative  observations ; — 

“That  Shakespeare  has  wit  is  indisputable,  but  it  is  not  the  same  kind  of  wit  as  in 
other  writers ; his  wit  is  blended  with  the  other  qualities  of  his  works,  and  is,  by  its 
nature,  capable  of  being  so  blended.  It  appears  in  all  parts  of  his  productions — in  his 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  histories : it  is  not  like  the  wit  of  Voltaire,  and  of  many 
modern  writers,  to  whom  the  epithet  witty  has  been  properly  applied,  whose  wit 
consists  in  a mere  combination  of  words;  but  in  at  least  nine  times  out  of  ten  in 
Shakespeare,  the  wit  is  produced  not  by  a combination  of  words,  but  by  a combination 
of  images. 

“It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  wit  and  fancy.  When  the  whole 
pleasure  received  is  derived  from  surprise  at  an  unexpected  turn  of  expression,  then  I 
call  it  wit ; but  when  the  pleasure  is  produced  not  only  by  sui’prise,  but  also  by  an  image 
I which  remains  with  us  and  gratifies  for  its  own  sake,  then  1 call  it  fancy.  1 know  of 

no  mode  so  satisfactory  of  distinguishing  between  wit  and  fancy.  I appeal  to  the 
j recollection  of  those  who  hear  me,  whether  the  greater  part  of  what  passes  for  wit  in 

I Shakespeare,  is  not  most  exquisite  humour,  heightened  by  a figure,  and  attributed  to 

i a particular  character.  Take  the  instance  of  the  flea  on  Bardolph’s  nose,  which 

\ Falstaff’  compares  to  a soul  suffering  in  purgatory.  The  images  themselves,  in  cases 

like  this,  afford  a great  part  of  the  pleasure.” 

j In  pursuance  of  the  same  topic,  we  have  the  following  remarks,  rich  in 
i that  truly  illustrative  imagery  which  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  charms  of 
Mr.  Coleridge’s  writings  : — 

“ The  wit  of  Shakespeare  is,  as  it  were,  like  the  flourishing  of  a man’s  stick  when 
; he  is  walking,  in  the  full  flow  of  animal  spirits ; it  is  a sort  of  exuberance  of  hilarity 
which  disburdens,  and  it  resembles  a conductor,  to  distribute  a portion  of  our  gladness 
to  the  surrounding  air.  While,  however,  it  disburdens,  it  leaves  behind  what  is 
weightiest  and  most  important,  and  what  most  contributes  to  some  direct  aim  and 
purpose.” 

An  animated  argument,  defending  the  great  dramatist,  and  to  some 
extent  defending  him  successfully,  from  the  imputation  of  wilful  grossness 
and  indecency,  concludes  the  lecturer’s  review  of  those  characteristics 
I which  the  poet  manifests,  in  greater  or  in  less  degree,  in  all  those  multi- 
farious phases  of  his  own  nature  which  are  represented  in  his  plays.  The 
plays  themselves  come  next  under  consideration.  Those  which  are  at  all 
expatiated  on  are  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “The  Tempest,”  “Richard  the 
Second,”  and  “ Hamlet and  of  the  sweet  and  subtle  criticisms  which 
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these  plays  call  forth,  the  longest  and  the  choicest  is  allotted  to  the  first. 
Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  whole  compass  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s  writings — not 
even  his  masterly  examination  of  AYordsworth’s  poetry,  in  the  Biographia 
Literaria — hears  nobler  testimony  to  his  powers  as  a critic  than  this  beau- 
tiful dissertation.  All  the  finest  qualities  of  his  own  accomplished  mind — 
his  subtilty  of  thought,  his  extensive  and  profound  knowledge,  his  grand 
imagination,  and  his  gracefulness  of  speech — are  found  happily  co-operating 
in  it,  and  contributing  to  the  excellence  of  the  general  eflTect.  And  these 
qualities  are  exercised,  not  in  rectifying  insignificant  errors  in  the  text,  but 
in  unfolding  and  presenting  great  poetic  beauties  to  our  view ; in  vindi- 
cating the  high  propriety  and  insight  of  the  poet’s  representations  of 
character,  in  all  the  wide  range  between  the  garrulous  old  nurse  and  the 
impassioned  heroine  and  hero  of  his  play ; in  setting  forth  the  undivided 
interest  and  harmony  of  the  piece ; and  in  descanting,  in  a tone  in  which 
philosophy  and  grace  are  blended,  on  many  of  the  important  subjects  which 
the  scenes  and  personages  of  the  sweet  sad  tale  suggest.  The  portion  of 
the  Lectures  which  is  devoted  to  this  tragedy  has  indeed  something  of  a 
charm  in  it,  which  enables  us  to  form  a vivider  conception  of  the  wisdom 
and  the  music  of  those  wondrous  monologues  in  which  the  “ old  man 
eloquent”  is  said  to  have  so  far  surpassed  the  most  admirable  of  his  written 
works. 

“ Eomeo  and  Juliet”  is,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  Shakespeare’s  earliest 
plays  ; and,  amidst  all  its  luxuriance  of  poetry  and  passion,  it  bears  unmis- 
takable indications  of  that  circumstance.  Every  one  who  reads  it  feels 
that  Schlegel’s  well-remembered  saying,  “ Whatever  is  most  intoxicating  in 
the  odour  of  a southern  spring,  languishing  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale, 
or  voluptuous  in  the  first  opening  of  the  rose,  is  breathed  into  this  poem,” 
is,  although  enthusiastic,  not  excessive  or  unmerited  praise.  But  every 
reader  will  be  also  struck  with  some  features  of  inferiority  in  this  play 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  best  of  Shakespeare’s  other  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. Mr.  Coleridge  has  some  judicious  observations  on  the  grounds 
of  this  partial  inferiority.  He  tells  us  that  there  are  “ in  ‘ Romeo  and 
Juliet’  passages  where  the  poet’s  whole  excellence  is  evinced,  so  that 
nothing  superior  to  them  can  be  met  with  in  the  productions  of  his  after 
years.”  And  then  he  adds, — 

“ The  main  distinction  between  this  play  and  others  is,  as  I have  said,  that  the  parts 
are  less  happily  combined,  or,  to  borrow  a phrase  from  the  painter,  the  w'hole  work  is 
less  in  keeping.  Grand  portions  are  produced, — we  have  limbs  of  giant  growth ; but 
the  production,  as  a whole,  in  which  each  part  gives  delight  for  itself,  and  the  whole 
(consisting  of  these  delightful  parts)  communicates  the  highest  intellectual  pleasure 
and  satisfaction,  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  judgment  and  taste.  These  are  not 
to  be  attained  but  by  painful  study,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  stronger  pleasures  de- 
rived from  the  dazzling  light  which  a man  of  genius  throws  over  every  circumstance, 
and  where  we  are  chielly  struck  by  vivid  and  distinct  images.  Taste  is  an  attainment 
after  a poet  has  been  disciplined  by  experience,  and  has  added  to  genius  that  talent  by 
which  he  knows  what  part  of  his  genius  he  can  make  acceptable  and  intelligible  to  the 
portion  of  mankind  for  which  he  writes. 

“ In  my  mind,  it  would  be  a hopeless  symptom,  as  regards  genius,  if  I found  a young 
man  with  anything  like  perfect  taste.  In  the  earlier  works  of  Shakespeare  we  have  a 
profusion  of  double  epithets,  and  sometimes  even  the  coarsest  terms  are  employed,  if 
they  convey  a more  vivid  image ; but  by  degrees  the  associations  are  connected  with 
the  image  they  are  designed  to  impress,  and  the  poet  descends  from  the  ideal  into  the 
real  world  so  far  as  to  conjoin  both — to  give  a sphere  of  active  operations  to  the  ideal, 
and  to  elevate  and  refine  the  retd.” 

Happily  describing  and  defining  by  a few  masterly  touches  some  of  the 
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chief  characters  of  the  tragedy,  such  as  Tybalt,  Capulet,  Mercutio,  and, 
above  all,  the  loquacious  Nurse,  Mr.  Coleridge  comes  to  the  gentle  lovers 
whose  distresses  we  have  all  wept  over  in  the  spring-time  of  our  own  lives. 
To  them,  and  to  the  passion  which  united  them,  a very  considerable  portion 
of  the  seventh  and  the  whole  of  the  eighth  Lecture  are,  in  fact,  devoted. 
Beginning  by  the  declaration  of  his  belief  that  Shakespeare  has  pourtrayed 
female  characters  and  described  the  passion  of  love  “ with  greater  perfec- 
tion than  any  other  writer  of  the  known  world,  perhaps  with  the  single 
exception  of  Milton  in  the  delineation  of  Eve,”— the  lecturer  oddly  enough 
goes  on  to  illustrate  the  characters  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  what  must  be 
regarded  as  a very  beautiful  disquisition  on  the  philosophy  of  love.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  this  disquisition  being  given  to  our 
readers  unabridged.  The  fragments  that  our  space  admits  of  will  leave 
the  singular  coherence  and  completeness  of  the  passage  altogether  unex- 
posed. Mr.  Coleridge  resolves  the  passion  into  a sense  of  imperfectness, 
and  a desire  to  be  united  to  some  being  felt  necessary  to  completeness, — a 
view  of  the  philosophy  of  love  in  some  degree  resembling  Shelley’s 

“ Nothing  in  the  world  is  single ; 

All  things,  by  a law  divine. 

In  one  another’s  being  mingle.” 

And  in  support  of  his  definition,  he  tells  us  : — 

“ It  is  inevitable  to  every  noble  mind,  whether  man  or  woman,  to  feel  itself,  of  itself, 
imperfect  and  insufficient,  not  as  an  animal  only,  but  as  a moral  being.  How  wonder- 
fully, then,  has  Providence  contrived  for  us,  by  making  that  which  is  necessary  to  us 
a step  in  our  exaltation  to  a higher  and  nobler  state  ! 1 he  Creator  has  ordained  that 

one  should  possess  qualities  which  the  other  has  not,  and  the  union  of  both  is  the  most 
complete  ideal  of  human  character.  In  everything,  the  blending  of  the  similar  with 
the  dissimilar  is  the  secret  of  all  pure  delight.  Who  shall  dare  to  stand  alone,  and 
vaunt  himself,  in  himself,  sufficient  ? In  poetry,  it  is  the  blending  of  passion  with 
order  that  constitutes  perfection  : this  is  still  more  the  case  in  morals,  and  more  than 
all  in  the  exclusive  attachment  of  the  sexes.” 

This,  we  believe,  is,  according  to  the  philosophy  most  in  vogue,  a true 
and  ultimate  explanation  of  love.  But  we  confess  to  a more  unqualified 
confidence  in  the  lecturer’s  descriptions  of  the  moral  influences  of  the 
passion,  wherever  it  is  at  the  same  time  genuine  and  strong.  In  these 
states,  it  has  undoubtedly  an  elevating,  a refining,  and  a purifying  power 
over  the  moral  nature  of  the  individual  who  entertains  it, — an  influence  as 
of  an  angelic  guest,  in  whose  presence  crime  and  coarseness  are  abashed, 
and  all  unsanctioned  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  imaginations  put  to  flight. 
It  leads  us,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  well  says,  “ not  to  sink  the  mind  in  the  body, 
but  to  draw  up  the  body  to  the  mind,  the  immortal  part  of  our  nature.” 
And  it  does  this  by  a tendency  so  invariable,  that  the  very  absence  of  the 
purity  and  elevation  of  sentiment  might  justify  a disbelief  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  passion  which  assumed  to  itself  the  name  of  love.  For,  as 
Mr.  Coleridge  goes  on  to  tell  us,  in  a paragraph  alike  imbued  with  poetry 
and  truth, — 

“ Love  is  not,  like  hunger,  a mere  selfish  appetite : it  is  an  associative  quality.  The 
hungry  savage  is  nothing  but  an.  animal,  thinking  only  of  the  satisfiiction  of  his  sto- 
mach : what  is  the  first  efiect  of  love,  but  to  associate  the  feeling  with  every  object  in 
nature  ? The  trees  whisper ; the  roses  exhale  their  perfumes ; the  nightingales  sing ; 
nay,  the  very  skies  smile  in  unison  with  the  feeling  of  true  and  pure  love.  It  gives 
to  every  object  in  nature  a power  of  the  heart,  without  which  it  would  indeed  be 
spiritless.” 

In  the  course  of  the  disquisition  we  are  now  referring  to,  Mr,  Coleridge 
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touches  on  the  relationship  between  poetry  and  religion,  and  speaks  out 
his  conviction  that  an  undevout  poet  is  mad^  or  rather,  is  an  impossibility. 
But  this  conclusion  surely  stands  in  need  of  some  stronger  support  than  he 
has  condescended  to  supply.  It  is  not  enough  to  specify  a few  particulars 
in  which  their  objects  are  the  same,  since  this  identity  in  some  of  the  ends 
they  aim  at  is  quite  compatible  with  contrariety  in  others  as  important  and 
appropriate.  Even  the  definition  which  he  gives  us  of  a poet — ^a  definition, 
bj^-the-bye,  which  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  writings  will  remember 
to  have  met  with  and  admired  elsewhere,  will  not  help  much  in  establishing 
his  proposition : — 

“ The  poet,”  he  says,  “ is  one  who  carries  the  simplicity  of  childhood  into  the  powers 
of  manhood ; who,  with  a soul  nnsuhdued  by  habit,  unshackled  by  custom,  contem- 
plates all  things  with  the  freshness  and  the  wonder  of  a child ; and,  connecting  with  it 
the  inquisitive  power  of  riper  years,  adds,  as  far  as  he  can  find  knowledge,  admiration ; 
and,  where  knowledge  no  longer  permits  admiration,  gladly  sinks  back  again  into  the 
childlike  feeling  of  devout  wonder.” 

And  he  afterwards  adds  this  attribute : — 

“ What  is  old  and  worn  out,  not  in  itself,  but  from  the  dimness  of  the  intellectual 
eye,  produced  by  worldly  passions  and  pursuits,  he  makes  new ; he  pom*s  upon  it  the 
dew  that  glistens,  and  blows  round  it  the  breeze  that  cooled  us  in  our  infancy.” 

!N^ow,  with  the  exception  of  the  epithet  “ devout,”  which  appears  to  be 
quite  gratuitously  ascribed  to  the  poet’s  wonder,  we  should  be  glad  to 
learn  what  there  is  amongst  these  distinctive  qualities  that  can  be  held  to 
involve  devotion  as  an  accompaniment.  Mr.  Coleridge’s  idea  of  devotion 
may  include  in  it  something  different,  or  something  less,  than  that  of 
ordinary  writers ; but  if  he  understood  by  that  word  the  great  generic 
feeling  which  subdues  both  heart  and  mind  into  a glad  subjection  to  the 
will  of  God,  which  transfigures  duty  into  high  delight,  and  which,  by  the 
watchfulness,  and  zeal,  and  virtue  it  enforces,  refines  the  mortal  nature 
into  an  adumbration  of  the  heavenly,  then,  whilst  we  look  up  in  reverent 
admiration — as  to  undying  lights  in  the  firmament  above  us — to  the  glorious 
few  whose  poetry  and  piety  have  been  alike  sublime,  w^e  must  in  sadness 
own  that  the  union  of  these  mighty  influences  is  not  a common  one,  and 
that  nothing  that  we  meet  wfith,  either  in  these  Lectures  or  in  the  record  of 
the  lives  of  men  of  genius,  justifies  the  supposition  of  devoutness  abiding 
of  necessity  in  every  poet’s  soul.  . 

Next  to  the  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  the  happiest  exercise  of  the  lecturer’s 
critical  skill  is  manifested  in  his  observations  on  “The  Tempest.”  In  this 
play,  the  magnificent  imagination  of  the  great  dramatist  is  exhibited  in 
creations  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  charm  the  author  of  “ The  Rime  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner,”  and  “ Christabel.”  The  strength  of  this  spell  is 
shewn  in  the  eloquence  of  the  remarks  which  some  of  the  scenes  and 
characters  in  this  “ almost  miraculous  drama”  are  made  the  subject  of. 
What,  for  instance, -can  be  sweeter  in  conception,  or  more  thoroughly  im- 
bued wfith  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  lecturer’s  best  manner,  than  this 
account  of  the  dainty  Ariel  — 

“Is  there  anything  in  nature  from  which  Shakespeare  caught  the  idea  of  this 
delicate  and  delightful  being,  with  such  childlike  simplicity,  yet  with  such  preter- 
natural powers  ? He  is  neither  born  of  heaven  nor  of  earth,  but,  as  it  were,  between 
both — like  a May-blossom  kept  suspended  in  air  by  the  fanning  breeze,  which  prevents 
it  from  falling  to  the  ground,  and  only  finally,  and  by  compulsion,  touching  earth. 
This  reluctance  of  the  sylph  to  be  under  the  command  even  of  Prospero,  is  kept  up 
through  the  whole  play,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  admirable  judgment,  Shakespeare 
has  availed  himself  of  it,  in  order  to  give  Ariel  an  interest  in  the  event,  looking  forward 
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to  that  moment  when  he  was  to  gain  his  last  and  only  reward — simple  and  eternal 
liberty.” 

An  object  which  appears  to  have  been  never  lost  sight  of  in  the  Lectures 
is  the  defence  of  the  poet  from  those  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  him,  without  sufficient  reason,  by  ignorant  or  inconsiderate  critics  ; 
and  a memorable  instance  of  this  kind  is  met  with  in  the  lines,  in 
Prospero’s  address  to  his  daughter  on  the  approach  of  Ferdinand, — 

“ The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance, 

And  say  what  thou  seest  yond 

lines  which  Pope  and  Arhuthnot  have  stigmatized  as  gross  bombast. 
Entering  with  a deeper  insight  into  the  true  significance  of  the  passage 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs,  Mr.  Coleridge  has,  we  think, 
triumphantly  supported  its  propriety.  Supposing  Miranda  to  be  standing, 
with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  veiled  by  their  drooping  lids,  musing  as  in  a 
dream  over  the  strange  and  solemn  story  which  he  had  a short  time  before 
related  to  her,  Prospero,  seeing  Ferdinand,  and  wishing  “ to  point  him  out 
to  his  daughter  not  only  with  great,  but  with  scenic  solemnity,  he  standing 
before  her,  and  before  the  spectator,  in  the  dignified  character  of  a great 
magician,”  recalls  her,  as  it  were,  to  the  realities  of  her  present  situation, 
in  terms  designedly  uncommon  and  abstruse.  In  this  sense,  the  lecturer’s 
justification  of  the  phrase  appears  to  us  complete.  And  he  is  certainly  not 
less  successful  on  a subsequent  occasion,  in  vindicating  Shakespeare  from 
the  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  him  on  the  score  of  his 
conceits  and  puns.  The  passage  in  the  twelfth  Lecture,  in  which  he  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  the  greater  number  of  these  imputed  sins  against  good 
taste,  is  too  full  of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression  to  be  given  in  any  but 
his  own  words.  He  says, — 

“ He  that  knows  the  state  of  the  human  mind  in  deep  passion,  must  know  that  it 
approaches  to  that  condition  of  madness  which  is  not  absolute  frenzy  or  delirium, 
but  which  models  all  things  to  one  reigning  ideaj  still  it  strays  from  the  main  subject 
of  complaint,  and  still  it  returns  to  it,  by  a sort  of  irresistible  impulse.  Abruptness  of 
thought,  under  such  circumstances,  is  true  to  nature,  and  no  man  was  ever  more  sen- 
sible of  it  than  Shakespeare.  In  a modern  poem,  a mad  mother  thus  complains  : — 

‘ The  breeze  I see  is  in  yon  tree  : 

It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me.’ 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  abruptness  of  thought  so  natural  to  the  excitement  and 
agony  of  grief ; and  if  it  be  admired  in  images,  can  we  say  that  it  is  unnatural  in  words, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  a part  of  our  life,  of  our  very  existence  ? In  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves these  plays  upon  words  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  the  best  works  of  the  an- 
cients, and  in  the  most  delightful  parts  of  Shakespeare ; and  because  this  additional 
grace,  not  well  understood,  has  in  some  instances  been  converted  into  a deformity,  be- 
cause it  has  been  forced  into  places  where  it  is  evidently  improper  and  unnatural,  are 
we  therefore  to  include  the  whole  application  of  it  in  the  general  condemnation  ? 
When  it  seems  objectionable,  when  it  excites  a feeling  contrary  to  the  situation,  when 
it  perhaps  disgusts,  it  is  our  business  to  enquire  whether  the  conceit  has  been  rightly 
or  wrongly  used,  whether  it  is  in  a right  or  in  a wrong  place  ? 

“ In  order  to  decide  this  point,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  mind, 
and  the  degree  of  passion,  of  the  person  using  this  play  upon  words.  Resort  to  this 
grace  may,  in  some  cases,  deserve  censure,  not  because  it  is  a play  upon  words,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a play  upon  words  in  a wrong  place,  and  at  a wrong  time.  AVhat  is  right 
in  one  state  of  mind  is  wrong  in  another,  and  much  more  depends  upon  that,  than  upon 
the  conceit  (so  to  call  it)  itself.” 

We  should  gladly  have  added  to  our  paper  some  notice  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s 
admirable  exposition  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  and  the  design  of  the 
tragedy  of  which  he  is  the  hero ; but  our  comments  and  quotations  have 
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already  passed  over  their  allotted  limit.  We  must  be  contented,  in  con- 
clusion, to  express  our  regret  that  a work  so  creditable  to  the  gifted  lec- 
turer’s reputation  should  have  been,  by  unavoidable  accident,  so  long  a 
sealed  book  to  the  lovers  of  Shakespeare,  the  divinest  poet,  and  of  Cole- 
ridge, the  profoundest  critic,  that  our  country  ever  has  produced.  Much 
that  was  new  in  them  at  the  time  the  Lectures  were  delivered  has,  in  the 
long  interval,  been  by  other  writers  incorporated  in  the  common  knowledge 
of  our  national  poet’s  works  ; but  much  also — including  many  of  the 
choicest  expositions  and  most  charming  illustrations,  together  with  the 
coherent  argument,  and  the  eloquent  as  well  as  exact  expression — may 
still  claim  the  charm  of  novelty  as  an  enhancement  of  its  worth.  Fragment 
as  it  is,  the  volume  does  honour  to  the  memory  of  Coleridge. 


- • 

THE  EARLY  FLEMISH  PAINTERS  ^ 

The  period  at  which  a History  of  Flemish  Painting  could  be  written  has, 
it  may  be  said,  only  now  arrived.  Most  of  the  early  records  have  perished 
during  civil  wars  and  invasions ; the  few  documents  that  have  survived  to 
the  present  time  are,  chronologically,  very  imperfect,  and  have  only  been 
partially  examined.  The  researches  of  Michiels  were  impeded  by  official 
immobility  and  jealousy.  The  Belgian  Government,  in  its  desire  to  per- 
form what  might  be  considered  a national  duty,  commissioned  Mr.  Michiels 
to  write  the  History  of  Belgian  Art,  a task  for  which  he  was  well  qualified 
by  taste  and  study  ; but  the  government  failed  to  give  him  the  authority 
to  search  the  obscure  records  still  remaining  in  Belgium,  or  to  afford  him 
the  means  of  examining  and  classifying  pictures  scattered  through  the  gal- 
leries of  Europe.  Hence  his  History,  though  it  contains  much  hitherto 
unknown,  is  in  many  essential  parts  imperfect.  It  is  deficient  in  precise 
information  on  points  of  fact,  and  in  the  classification  of  the  schools.  The 
French  Government  furnished  M.  De  Laborde  with  the  necessary  authority 
for  searching  the  records  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  ; — 

“ His  search  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  most  interesting  passages  in  the  lives 
of  the  ducal  painters,  entries  of  money  paid  for  the  elaboration  of  certain  pictures,  lists 
and  names  of  artists  hitherto  miknown,  but  who  had  figured  in  no  mean  way  in  the 
early  years  of  which  they  were  the  ornament.  The  Belgian  Government  at  the  same 
time  caused  researches  to  be  made  which  had  been  denied  to  Michiels,  and  private  en- 
terprise led  to  the  discovery  of  more  valuable  information.” 

The  result  has  been  the  production  of  a vast  amount  of  curious  details, 
elucidating  the  history  of  early  Flemish  art,  not  merely  from  the  time  of 
the  Van  Eycks,  but  from  a much  earlier  period.  The  discovery  of  oil- 
painting  attributed  to  John  Van  Eyck  also  imparts  a strong  interest  to  the 
subject,  as  may  be  seen  in  Sir  Charles  Eastlake’s  valuable  “ Materials  fora 
History  of  Oil-Painting.” 

At  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance,  the  fine  arts  had  fallen  to  so  low  a state 
throughout  Europe  that  scarcely  a trace  of  them  remained.  The  early 
manner  of  the  Pisans  and  Siennese,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  j 
found  no  followers  in  Flanders  till  the  thirteenth ; and  when  it  did,  the 
effort  was  feeble  and  ill-directed,  displaying  the  crudeness  and  rigidity  of 

» “ The  Early  Flemish  Painters  : Notices  of  their  Lives  and  Works.  By  J.  A.  Crowe 
and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.”  (London  : John  Murray.  8vo.) 
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the  oldest  models,  without  simplicity  or  breadth,  and  mingled  with  the  old 
traditions  the  realistic  tendencies  of  a more  material  art.  The  corporations 
of  artists,  patronised  by  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  included  not  only  painters 
of  pictures,  hut  comprised  all  those  who  employed  the  brush  and  the  pencil, 
— painters,  illuminators,  and  glass-painters.  Therefore,  from  the  first,  art 
in  Flanders  was  more  of  a secular  than  a religious  occupation.  Impelled 
in  a peculiar  path,  probably  by  the  influence  of  the  masons,  who  came  from 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  established  themselves  in  Flanders,  and  soon  as- 
serted their  superiority  over  the  old  monks,  who  till  then  had  monopolised 
the  dump  and  level, — they  even  brought  painting  under  a sort  of  subjec- 
tion to  architecture,  which  renders  the  school  to  this  day  distinguishable. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth 
centuries  were  noticeable  for  the  practice  of  decorating  sculptured  figures 
with  colour.  It  was  general  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  where 
the  pigments  were  mixed  with  oil,  as  many  existing  documents  prove.  But 
though  oil-paint  was  extensively  used  for  this  purpose,  it  appears  that  in 
painting  pictures  on  panel,  the  old  process  of  tempera  was  either  preferred 
or  considered  indispensable.  The  process  of  oil-painting  was  gradually 
made  to  serve  other  purposes,  in  the  colouring  of  standards  and  pennons, 
on  which  were  represented  the  arms  and  devices  of  those  for  whom  they 
were  prepared.  The  medium,  it  is  said,  was  composed  of  “ gum,  glue,  and 
wax,  which  if  mixed  together  became  thick  and  glutinous.”  Such  a com- 
pound appears  a very  irrational  one.  No  solvent  is  known  that  would  act 
equally  upon  these  ditferent  ingredients.  In  panel-painting,  a coating  of 
oil  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  tempera  colours  more  vigorous, 
and  of  protecting  them  against  accidents  ; the  step  from  this  process  to  that 
of  mixing  the  pigments  with  a drying- oil  would  be  easy. 

Two  great  schools  of  art  arose  during  the  fourteenth  century  to  a condi- 
tion of  robust  and  healthy  vigour.  The  one  waxed  strong  and  beautiful 
under  the  glowing  sun  and  genial  clime  of  Italy,  the  other  under  the  colder 
and  more  clouded  atmosphere  of  Belgium.  The  latter,  by  turns  capri- 
ciously slighted  and  exalted,  although  inferior  to  the  Italian  in  the  great 
elements  of  art,  design  and  feeling,  claims  attention  from  its  early  tendency 
towards  a new  mode  of  colouring.  Influenced  in  this  as  much  by  clime  as 
by  other  causes,  it  carried  to  perfection  a system  which  soon  extended  itself 
to  all  the  schools  of  Europe,  embracing  in  its  progress  the  early  painters 
of  Venice,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  future  greatness  of  those 
masters  : — 

“ The  records  of  early  art  in  the  Netherlands  are  exceedingly  obscure ; not  only  because 
innumerable  pictures  have  perished,  but  because  historians  preferred  to  dwell  on  the 
stirring  political  struggles  of  their  time,  rather  than  on  the  relation  of  pictorial 
triumphs.  Municipal  freedom,  successful  commerce,  and  aristocratic  splendour  are  the 
themes  on  which  they  lavished  their  attention.  They  had  the  leisure  to  describe  the 
strife  of  jealous  communes,  the  wars  of  foreign  and  native  princes,  the  long  intrigues 
and  cruel  stratagems,  the  vanities  and  ambition  of  contending  parties.  They  chronicled 
with  pride  the  wealth  and  love  of  show  of  duke  and  burgher,  but  they  neglected  art 
and  its  efforts, — leaving  to  posterity  to  seek  its  traces  through  the  obscurity  of  ages. 
Whilst  the  lives  of  eminent  painters  thus  remained  untold,  the  works  of  these  men 
were  subjected  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  civil  and  religious  warfare,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  consequently  lost.  No  school  of  art,  in  truth,  has  flourished  so  little 
known  as  that  of  Bruges.  We  know  more  of  the  painted  wonders  of  Assyria  and  of 
Egypt  than  we  do  of  the  works  of  the  Van  Eycks,  The  massive  productions  of  the  East 
have  withstood  the  attacks  of  time,  whilst  the  perishable  remains  of  Belgian  art  have 
been  destroyed  by  foreign  armies,  by  revolutionists,  or  religious  fanatics.” 

The  arts  began  to  flourish  in  Belgium  soon  after  the  accession  of  the 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  z 
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House  of  France  to  the  throne  of  Burgundy.  All  the  elements  of  strength 
had  existed  previously,  and  nothing  was  required  to  develope  them  but 
peace,  order,  and  cessation  from  intestine  feuds,  which  the  strong-handed 
policy  of  the  dukes  soon  secured.  Flanders  and  its  cities  rose  to  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  importance  under  Lewis  de  Maele  and  his 
immediate  predecessors  ; but  the  Counts  of  Flanders  had  neither  power 
nor  'prestige  to  keep  the  unruly  spirit  of  their  cities  within  due  bounds. 
On  the  contrary,  they  provoked  it  by  attempts  to  wrest  from  them  their 
fairest  privileges,  and  turned  the  energies  of  the  people  from  the  pursuit  of 
peaceful  gain  to  that  of  redressing  wrongs.  The  history  of  the  Flemish 
communes  is  that  of  free  trade  against  exclusiveness.  The  trade  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  municipalities  ; they  manufactured  the  raw  material,  and  ruled 
the  ports.  The  duties  levied  on  foreign  produce  enriched  their  coffers,  and 
not  the  exchequer  of  the  princes.  To  wrest  these  ways  and  means  from 
the  communes  was  the  ceaseless  effort  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders.  They  quar- 
relled with  their  people,  and  then  sought  foreign  aid  for  their  subjugation. 
Nothing  at  this  time  exceeded  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  cities.  The 
three  great  powers  of  the  state — the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  commune 
— were  enlisted  in  support  of  art  in  Flanders  during  the  rule  of  the  House 
of  France  in  Belgium,  not  alone  in  painting,  but  in  the  auxiliary  arts. 

The  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  on  their  accession  to  the  title  of  Counts  of  Flan- 
ders and  Artois,  carried  with  them  to  Bruges  the  luxurious  habits  of  the 
Parisian  court.  Their  mantles  were  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  the  sideboards  groaned  with  plate  of  exquisite  forms,  the  ducal  trea- 
suries overflowed  with  countless  figures  cut  in  precious  metals,  and  spark- 
ling with  the  diamond  and  ruby,  more  valued  for  the  beauty  of  their  form 
than  for  the  metal  in  which  they  were  wrought.  These  treasures  of  chiselled 
art  aptly  served  to  bribe  a lukewarm  prince,  or  to  conciliate  enemies : 
when  broken  up  and  melted,  they  furnished  pay  to  knights  and  archers. 
The  obvious  use  to  which  these  ornaments  might  be  put  suggested  the 
necessity  of  a continual  supply.  Goldsmiths,  therefore,  became  clever  artists 
and  wealthy  men,  whose  attachment  it  was  the  policy  of  the  dukes  to  gain 
by  the  gift  of  places,  the  duties  of  which,  though  not  defined,  were  ever  a 
pretext  for  gratuities  and  constant  pay.  Amongst  the  proudest  of  show 
and  splendour  was  Philip,  surnamed  the  Hardy.  His  greatest  pleasure 
was  in  making  presents  of  gold  and  silver  images,  pictures,  diamonds,  and 
pearls,  to  friends  and  relatives,  and  even  to  foes.  To  soothe  England’s 
anger  against  France,  he  sent  the  royal  family,  sets  of  costly  tapestry ; to 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  “ History  of  Clovis  to  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  “ Story  of  the  Virgin  presents  received  with  grateful  sense  of  the 
honour  conferred,  but  insufficient  “ to  soften  or  to  gain  the  English  mind,” 
or  turn  it  towards  a peace.  When  his  pictures  and  his  sculptures  failed  to 
make  a friend  in  England,  they  were  used  to  ransom  prisoners  of  note. 
At  this  time  the  fine  arts  contributed  much  to  display : in  them  the  taste  of 
princes  was  exhibited.  But  they  were  also  made  subservient  to  purposes 
of  religion  : the  sacristies  of  churches  were  enriched  with  chiselled  cups 
and  shrines,  and  the  chapels  with  pictures  given  by  princes  to  adorn  their 
walls.  Thus  we  see  that  art  grew  from  a sentiment  of  luxury,  as  much 
as  from  religion ; and  this  explains  why  the  Flemings  lacked  that  elevated 
expression  of  it  which  can  arise  only  from  the  deepest  fervour  and  a strong 
religious  feeling. 

But  the  patronage  of  art  was  not  confined  to  princes  and  nobles.  During 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Belgian  cities  had  risen  to  great 
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commercial  wealth.  Their  rich  corporations  vied  with  their  rulers  in  the 
splendour  of  their  art-lreasures,  and  pursued  and  fostered  those  arts  which 
afforded  a medium  for  display  with  a vigour  and  a pertinacity  even  greater 
than  was  exhibited  by  their  princely  rivals.  At  this  period,  when  cities 
were  the  only  refuge  from  the  inroads  of  the  nobles  or  “ free-companions,” 
they  fostered  art,  by  concentrating  freedom,  wealth,  and  power  into  their 
own  hands.  Bruges  occupied  the  pinnacle  of  commercial  and  political 
superiority,  and  hence  succeeded  in  first  creating  a school  of  art  within 
the  Netherlands. 

The  fame  of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting  rests  chiefly  upon  the  works 
of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  and  of  Hans  Mending 

“ The  school  of  Bruges,  and  perhaps  that  of  Limburg,  in  which  the  first  Van  Eyck 
was  reared,  were  secondary  ones,  derived  from  those  of  the  Rhine,  in  which  all  the 
Flemish  artists  and  German  painters  were  inspired.  The  Flemings  first  improved 
themselves  there,  and  rescued  their  paintings  from  much  that  was  ignoble  and  repulsive. 
And  in  their  own  country  they  formed  a body  of  respectable  attainments  when  the 
Van  Eycks  came  to  Flanders.  This  explains  and  clears  up  many  doubtful  points  in 
the  history  of  Flemish  art. 

“ The  family  of  Van  Eyck  had  its  origin  in  the  duchy  of  Limburg,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse,  where  numerous  cities,  free  and  powerful,  like  those  of  Flanders,  prospered 
and  increased.  It  arose  and  progressed  there,  deriving  vigour  and  experience  from 
the  earlier  efforts  of  miniature-painters  and  illuminators.  ...  It  cannot  be  traced  with 
certainty  higher  than  Hubert,  who  first  brought  it  to  renown.  He  was  born  at 
Maaseyck  in  1366.  . . . The  most  conscientious  search  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  occupations  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck  during  the  long  series  of  years  which 
preceded  his  admission  to  the  Guild  of  Painters  at  Ghent  in  1412.  We  only  know  from 
Van  Mander  that  he  perfected  the  art-education  of  his  brother,  John  Van  Eyck,  and 
that  he  painted  more  than  one  picture  in  the  old  method  of  tempera.  . . . Considerable 
difference  exists  in  the  incidents  of  the  lives  of  the  two  brothers.  Whilst  John  led  the 
life  of  courts  and  followed  princes,  Hubert’s  name  is  not  remembered  or  recorded  in 
the  lists  of  varlets  or  of  courtiers.  His  style  of  painting  bears  the  stamp  of  a free  and 
independent  mind.  It  may  not  be  ideal,  but  it  has  the  nobleness  and  the  vigour  of  a 
proud,  unbending  nature.  Hubert  was  the  painter  of  the  commune,  John  the  painter  of 
the  court.  Hubert  shews  in  his  woi’ks  far  more  virile  talents  than  his  brother,  and  was 
a master  in  the  use  of  the  medium  which  his  brother  is  said  to  have  discovered.  Nor 
can  it  be  concealed  that,  amongst  the  numerous  artists  whose  pictures  shew  the  study 
of  the  school,  many  preferred  the  rich  and  powerful  talent  of  Hubert  to  the  softer 
models  of  his  brother.” 

The  Netherlands  is  not  the  place  to  study  Flemish  painting.  Flemish 
art  is  represented  by  architecture,— by  its  cathedrals  and  town-halls ; its 
pictures  have  mostly  disappeared,  through  the  influences  of  foreign  despo- 
tism, the  fury  of  religious  wars,  or  the  fanaticism  of  intolerant  sectarians. 
In  Italy,  palaces  and  churches  tell  the  history  of  painting;  no  envious 
hands  have  destroyed  or  overthrown  them.  This  result  may  be  referred 
to  several  causes.  Mural  painting  was  little  known  or  practised  in  the 
Netherlands,  as  it  was  in  Italy  ; consequently,  the  fate  of  pictures  was 
not  involved  in  that  of  monuments.  In  Italy,  to  destroy  them  was  to 
overthrow  a church  or  a palace.  At  that  time,  the  sole  resource  of  the 
vandal  was  whitewash,  which  he  used  freely ; but  in  Belgium,  the  panels 
of  an  altar-piece  or  a hall  of  justice  were  easily  removed,  and  the  canvases 
which  Van  der  Weyden  and  Van  der  Goes  painted  in  tempera,  and  suspended 
in  churches  and  cloisters,  were  easily  carried  away.  The  consequence  of 
this  has  been  to  lessen  the  number  of  great  pieces  in  the  monuments  and 
houses  of  the  Netherlands ; and  these  vicissitudes  have  fallen  on  none  of 
the  early  painters  so  fatally  as  on  Hubert  Van  Eyck  : — 

“Hubert  Van  Eyck  was  sacrificed  for  centuries  to  the  fame  which  John  Van  Eyck 
succeeded  in  engrossing  by  final  improvements  in  the  oil-mediums  and  varnishes.  No 
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neglect  was  more  unjust  than  this;  for  Hubert  transcended  in  genius  both  John  Van 
Eyck  and  every  other  painter  of  the  Xetherlands.  His  grand  characteristic,  as  chief 
of  the  Flemish  school,  was  severity  and  nobleness  of  expression.  His  great  quality  was 
colour;  but  he  failed  in  idealism.  ...  Few  men  of  his  time  in  Italy,  none  in  the 
Xetherlands,  have  proved  themselves  as  perfect  as  he  was  in  anatomy,  and  the  per- 
spective of  the  human  fi’ame.  But  he  most  excelled  in  colour : his  works  are  vivid, 
powerful,  and  harmonious ; and  had  Huhei’t’s  pupils  been  Italians  instead  of  Flemings, 
had  Venice,  and  not  Bruges,  become  his  resting-place,  he  would  have  been  the  founder 
of  a school  of  colour.  But  the  tendency  to  realism  which  marked  his  works  became 
exaggerated  in  his  pupils,  who,  seeking  for  perfection  more  in  patient  arts  than  by 
superior  genius,  fell  at  once  into  a lower  rank,  and  never  afterwards  rose  from  it.” 

From  various  causes,  Hubert  Van  Eyck  has  left  behind  him  but  one 
authentic  picture — the  Mystic  Lamh, — painted  for  the  chapel  of  St.  Bavon, 
at  Ghent,  part  of  which  is  preserved  at  that  city,  and  part  at  Berlin.  In 
its  finished  and  complete  form,  it  deserved  the  great  and  lasting  admiration 
which  it  excited.  The  subject,  grand  and  well-conceived,  taken  from  Re- 
velations, was  well-suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  religious  fervour  of  the  age  : — 

“ There  sat  enthroned  the  figure  of  God  the  Father,  holding  up  His  fingers  to  bless 
the  world,  with  the  papal  tiara  on  his  head,  John  the  Baptist  on  his  left,  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  on  his  right.  At  His  feet  stood  the  Lamb;  and  round  the  altar  where 
he  bled  were  aU  the  angels, — all  the  saints  and  martyrs,  peculiarly  made  holy  by  the 
Church  of  Borne.  There  were  popes  and  bishops,  and  female  saints,  hermits  and  holy 


THE  MYSTIC  LAMB. 

Interior  of  the  Altar-piece  of  Ghent,  by  Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck. 

pilgrims,  crusaders  and  heroes  of  the  early  Christian  legends,  all  advancing  to  adore  the 
Lamb, — all  converging  to  one  central  point,  through  varied  landscapes,  on  foot  with 
staves,  clad  in  simple  tunic  or  sable  armour.  Xor,  whilst  the  symbols  of  eternal  hap- 
piness were  thus  paraded  before  the  people,  did  the  painter  hesitate  to  place  before 
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I •them  those  of  punishment  ,*  for  on  the  socket  of  the  altar-piece  was  seen  a picture  of 
the  tortured  down  below,  according  to  the  old  established  custom,  which  made  the 
monks  of  old  Greek  churches  paint  that  subject  upon  the  porticoes  as  emblematic 
of  the  hapless  state  which  waits  on  those  who  kept  without  the  pale  of  the  mother 


church.  He  represented  also  on  the  altar-piece  the  sybils  who  foretold  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour,  the  Annunciation  and  the  Evangelists,  Adam,  Eve,  Cain,  and  Abel,  in 
prominent  positions  — impressing  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  the  enormity  of  mortal 
sin,  destined  to  be  purified  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb.” 
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The  central  panel,  where  the  Lamb  is  bleeding-  on  the  altar,  is  attributed 
to  John  Van  Eyck,  who  shewed  himself  almost  equal  to  his  brother  Hubert, 
but  with  less  knowledge  of  anatomy.  A feebler  outline  in  his  figures, 
thinner  limbs,  harder  and  more  angular  draperies,  are  also  remarkable. 
His  colouring  also  lacked  the  true  harmony  for  which  Hubert  is  remark- 
able. His  shadows  wanted  vigour  and  warmth,  and  he  was  not  able  at  all  , 
times  to  conceal  the  traces  of  manipulation.  But,  notwithstanding  all,  the  j 
picture  is  a vivid  and  powerful  one,  to  whose  excellence  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  do  justice,  and  it  requires  no  ordinary  powers  of  description  to  I 
give  a faint  idea  of  its  beauties. 

Hubert  left  the  Mystic  Lamb  unfinished.  He  had  only  completed  its 
upper  portion  when  he  died,  in  1426.  He  was  buried,  on  the  18th  of 
September,  in  a vault  below  the  crypt  of  the  chapel  of  Burluuts  and  Vydts. 
The, following  translation  of  his  epitaph  exhibits  the  pious  spirit  of  the 
painter  and  his  times  : — 

I'ake  warning  from  me,  ye  who  walk  over  me : I was  as  you  are,  but  am  now 
buried  dead  beneath  you.  Thus  it  appears  that  neither  art  nor  medicine  availed  me  : 
art,  honour,  wisdom,  power,  affluence,  are  spared  not  when  death  arrives.  I was  called 
Hubert  Van  Eyck.  I am  now  food  for  worms.  Formerly  known  and  highly  honoured 
in  painting ; this  all  was  shortly  after  turned  to  nothing.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the 
Lord  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twfiity-six,  on  the  18th  of  September,  that  I 
rendered  up  my  soul  to  God,  in  suftering.  Pray  God  for  me,  ye  who  love  art,  that  I 
may  attain  to  His  sight.  Flee  sin,  turn  to  the  best  (objects),  for  you  must  follow  me 
at  last.” 

The  arm  with  which  he  wielded  so  remarkably  the  pencil  and  the  brush 
was  severed  from  Hubert’s  body,  and  suspended  in  a casket  above  the 
portal  of  St.  Bavon,  where  it  still  remained  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  scarcity  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck’s  pictures  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
wanton  mischief  and  destruction  perpetrated  by  the  iconoclasts  of  1566, 
and  the  plundering  of  the  Spanish  troops  during  the  wars  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  None  of  the  pictures  extant  under  the  name  of  Hubert  can  con- 
fidently be  attributed  to  him : they  are  very  inferior  productions.  John  has 
suffered  less  severely,  and  many  of  his  pictures  remain  bearing  authentic 
signatures  and  dates  ;--one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  of  which, 
a Newly  Married  Couple^  is  in  the  National  Gallery.  His  finest  work, 
commanding  attention  by  its  importance  as  a composition,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  execution,  is  the  altar-piece  of  the  Santa  Trinita  Museum  -of 
Madrid. 

Of  the  pupils  of  the  Van  Eycks,  the  most  emnnent  were  Petrus  Cristus  i 
and  Gerard  Van  der  Meire.  The  former  was  the  first  to  follow  John 
Van  Eyck  in  the  practice  of  oil-painting,  and  received,  no  doubt,  the  . 
lessons  of  the  elder  brother  also,  whose  style  he  followed  much  more 
faithfully  than  that  of  John.  Of  Van  der  Meire  very  little  is  known. 
Hugo  Van  der  Goes  is  said  to  have  studied  under  John  Van  Eyck,  but  he 
formed  his  manner  as  much  from  that  of  Hubert  as  from  that  of  John  ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  studied  under  both  brothers.  He  had  the 
vigour  and  perfect  finish  that  marked  their  style,  without  their  noble  senti- 
ment, beauty  of  expression,  or  knowdedge  of  the  human  form.  Eising  to  I 
eminence  after  the  death  of  his  master,  he  shared  with  Van  der  Weyden  ! 
the  patronage  of  the  rich  Burgundian  court,  noblesse,  and  citizens.  He  | 
w-as  free  master  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  at  Ghent,  in  1472,  and  is  sup-  j 
posed  to  have  painted  some  miniatures  in  the  Breviary  of  Cardinal  Grimani,  , i 
in  conjunction  with  Memling. 

The  other  painters  who  contributed  to  form  the  school  of  Bruges  were  l ( 
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f Roger  Van  der  Weyden,  Justus  or  Jodocus  of  Ghent,  and  Hans  Memling, 
I with  numerous  imitators  of  them  and  of  the  Van  Eycks.  The  greatest 
I work  of  Van  der  Weyden  is  the  altar-piece  at  Beaune;  the  subject  is  the 
4 “ Last  Judgment.”  As  a painter,  he  possessed  many  good  qualities, 
t marred  by  some  imperfections.  He  had  a good  knowledge  of  anatomy, 

, and  was  happy  in  the  reproduction  of  the  real  in  nature.  Harmonious  in 
composition  and  finished  in  design,  he  abounded  in  varied  and  good  expres- 
sion  ; but  his  conceptions  were  rarely  noble, 
j It  is  extremely  difficult,  it  appears,  to  determine  who  Justus  or  Jo- 
docus of  Ghent  really  was.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a pupil  of 
Hubert  Van  Eyck,  but  during  the  whole  period  of  his  youth,  and  the  time 
of  his  tuition  under  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  his  name  can  only  be  traced  as  the 
painter  of  a lost  picture — the  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  At 
Genoa,  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Santa  Maria  di  Gastello,  there  is  a 
tempera  picture  of  the  Annunciation  on  the  walls  of  the  cloisters,  bearing 
the  inscription,  “Justus  d’Allamagna,  pinxit,  1451.”  The  question  arises, 
was  he  the  same  artist  who,  during  his  stay  in  Flanders,  produced  the  pic- 
ture of  St.  John  the  Baptist  ? or  was  he  an  artist  of  the  same  name,  coming 
to  Italy,  and  settling  at  Genoa  for  the  rest  of  his  days  ? The  conclusion 
the  authors  of  “ The  Early  Flemish  Painters”  come  to  is,  that  Justus 
d’Allamagna  was  a painter  partaking  of  the  Flemish  and  Rhenish  manners, 
and  exhibiting  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  latter,  combined  with  the 
more  material  tendency  of  the  former  to  imitate  nature.  They  cannot  con- 
ceive him  to  have  been  a pupil  of  the  Van  Eycks,  with  whose  pictures  and 
method  this  mural  painting  has  nothing  to  do.  They  do  not  believe  him 
to  have  known  the  methods  of  the  Van  Eycks  ; because,  fortv-one  years 
after  the  alleged  discovery  of  oil-medium — in  1451,  when  Roger  Van  der 
Weyden  was  so  well  received  in  Italy,  in  consequence  of  knowing  it,  Justus 
d’Allaraagna,  had  he  been  Van  Eyck’s  pupil,  w’ould  have  known  and  prac- 
tised oils,  and  would  doubtless  have  preferred  to  exhibit  his  talent  in  the 
new  practice,  rather  than  in  the  old  manner  of  tempera,  in  which  the 
Italians  excelled.  An  altar-piece  in  Santa  Agatha,  at  Urbino,  executed  in 
1468-74,  w'as  painted  by  Giusto  da  Guanto  for  the  brotherhood  of  Corpus 
Christi.  The  subject  is  the  “ Last  Supper.”  This  work,  considered  a 
masterpiece,  the  only  known  and  authentic  one  of  Justus  of  Ghent,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  painter  w^as  “ one  of  those  who  upheld  the  fame 
of  Flemish  art  with  no  less  power  than  Van  der  Goes,  imprinting  on  his 
works  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  that  great  artist.  Of  fair  at- 
tainments in  the  art  of  composition,  he  exhibited  the  quality  of  good  ar- 
rangement, without  surpassing  in  this  other  masters  of  the  school.”  His 
general  system  of  colour  leads  to  the  belief  that  he  was  as  vigorous  in 
general  intonation  as  Van  der  Goes,  but  browner  and  more  transparent  in 
his  shadows  than  that  master.  In  comparison  with  Petrus  Christus,  he 
was  free  from  the  fault  of  sombreness,  and  a reddish  tinge  overspreads  his 
flesh-tints. 

Hans  Memling  was  a pupil  of  Van  der  Weyden,  but  much  less  is  known 
! of  him  than  of  his  master.  Where  he  was  born  or  dwelt  are  both  uncer- 
tain. His  pictures  were  admired,  and  praised,  and  sought  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain.  He  was  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  historian  Van 
Mander,  who  says, — 

“ Respecting  some  of  onr  paintei’S,  whose  existence  is  more  known  to  me  from  look- 
ing at  their  pictures,  than  from  knowledge  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  I would 
mention  first  — of  Bruges  — a celebrated  master  in  the  early  times,  named  Hans 
Memmeliuck.” 
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He  is,  however,  dismissed  in  a few  lines,  to  make  room  for  mere  traders  in 
art.  Posterity  tardily  recognised  the  genius  of  this  painter,  but  occu- 
pied itself  less  in  examining  his  merits,  than  in  frivolous  arguments  as  to 
the  mode  of  spelling  his  name  : — 

“The  great  characteristic  feature  of  Memling  was  his  grace  and  poetry  of  delinea- 
tion, His  pictures  were  lyrics,  not  epics,  like  Van  Eyck’s : hut  Memling  had  a master 
who  sought  the  graceful — not,  like  John  Van  Eyck,  a teacher  of  ascetic  tendencies. 
Memling,  under  Van  der  Weyden’s  teaching,  succeeded  in  perfecting,  or  in  realizing, 
much  that  was  hut  in  part  achieved,  and  more  that  was  only  promised,  hy  his  master. 

He  was  so  elegant  and  simple  in  the  broader  features  of  the  art,  his  landscapes 

were  so  autumnal  and  waim  in  tone,  that  the  faults  of  studied  symmetry  and  over- 
crowding can  scarcely  he  said  to  have  heen  obtrusive  .....  Although  he  failed  to  seize 
from  amongst  the  various  models  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  a noble  or  ideal  type, 
a soft  meek  beauty  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  his  delineations ; and  he  shewed  an 
elevated  taste  in  depicting  the  Madonna,  with  her  yehow  hair  sweeping  down  her 
shoulders,  fastened  to  her  high  and  noble  forehead  with  a diadem,  or  turning  round  the 
ear  in  graceful  locks— her  grave  and  lofty  mien  expressing  dignity  and  religion.” 

The  schools  of  Bruges,  of  Ghent,  and  of  Brussels  produced  numerous 
imitators  of  Memling’ s manner.  Some  of  them  were  servile  copyists,  but 
many  were  of  commanding  talent.  In  some  peculiarities  of  their  master’s 
style  they  excelled  him  ; in  others  they  fell  far  below  him.  It  was  not  to 
he  expected  that  they  should  excel  their  model  in  art.  More  than  any 
others,  the  Flemings  possessed  the  art  of  imitation ; and  we  see  them,  after 
Memling,  acting  on  an  uniform  principle,  and  merely  varying  in  slight 
particulars  of  manner.  Who  those  imitators  were  it  is  now  impossi- 
ble to  say. 

The  school  of  Louvain,  inferior  to  that  of  Bruges  or  of  Brussels,  was 
founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  efforts  of  Dierick 
Stuerbout,  a Dutchman,  who  in  1462  left  his  native  city  Haarlem,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Louvain.  His  manner  partakes  so  much  of  that  of 
Van  der  Weyden  and  of  Memling,  that  no  doubt  exists  that  he  was  a pupil 
of  the  one,  and  fellow-student  with  the  other.  He  was  appointed  painter  to 
the  corporation  in  1468,  and  adorned  the  town-hall  with  a series  of  pic- 
tures intended  to  deter  the  judges  from  acts  of  favouritism  and  untruth. 
He  died  in  1478,  leaving  his  great  work,  the  “ Last  Judgment,”  un- 
finished : — 

“ The  influence  which  Flemish  art  indubitably  wielded  cannot  be  a matter  of  sur- 
prise, when  we  see  the  vigour  of  its  constitution.  Its  great  competitor  and  superior, 
Italian  art,  destroyed  and  humbled  it,  but  before  that  time  its  influence  was  felt  in 
many  portions  of  that  country,  in  the  Rhenish  cities,  in  Westphalia,  on  the  Danube, 
in  Swabia,  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  It  soon  supplanted  in  Cologne  the  school 
which  reigned  there ; changing  all  the  aspirations  of  religion,  and  superseding  tht-m 

by  its  own  material  sentiment The  art  of  the  Van  Eycks  leads  up  through  Van 

der  Weyden,  and  through  Martin  Schoen,  to  Albert  Duerer.  It  affected,  through  the 
school  of  Augsburg,  the  Noric  painter,  Wohlgemuth.” 

The  joint  production  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  books  we  have  seen,  and  the  illustrations,  of  which,  by  the 
publisher’s  liberality,  we  are  enabled  to  give  specimens,  are  worthy  of  the 
book.  The  history  of  the  schools  of  painting  is,  hy  this  addition,  now 
nearly  completed.  The  labours  of  Kugler,  Eastlake,  Head,  and  of  the 
authors  of  the  “ History  of  the  Early  Flemish  Painters,”  have  well-nigh 
exhausted  the  subject.  One  volume  more  is  yet  required  to  complete  the 
series, — that  of  the  History  of  Art  in  England;  and  although  it  may  seem 
premature  to  demand  it  at  present,  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
it  must  he  produced. 
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With  all  the  due  et  ceteras  of  blazing  fire,  drawn  curtains,  and  com- 
fortable easy-chair,  we  cannot  fancy  a much  more  pleasant  manner  of 
spending  an  evening  just  now,  than  with  the  volumes  before  us.  No  book 
we  know  of  can  be  more  fitly  and  emphatically  called  a readcible  book. 
There  is  scarcely  a class  of  readers  from  whom  it  will  not  win  a cei  tain 
degree  of  attention  and  liking.  With  a sufficient  proportion  of  infoi  niation 
to  recommend  it  to  the  more  studious,  its  dashing  liveliness  of  style  will 
not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  most  frivolous  and  idle  also ; and  it  will 
please  both.  The  former  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  an  hour  or 
two  of  very  genuine  amusement  without  considerable  prickings  of  com- 
punction for  v/asted  time  ; and  the  latter  will  have  the  advantage  of  gain- 
ing a good  deal  of  very  acceptable  information  in  a very  pleasurable  and 
easy  way.  The  soberer  and  sourer  critics  will  grumble  sufficiently  at  the 
production,  we  do  not  doubt;  and  indeed  there  is  much  in  it  that,  in  all 
good  part,  and  whilst  heartily  acknowledging  the  entertainment  we  have 
derived  from  it,  we  are  disposed  to  grumble  at  ourselves.  Dr.  Doran  is 
too  much  of  a laughing  philosopher ; his  merriment  is  too  incessant ; and, 
although  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  this  meri'iment  is  only,  so  to  speak, 
skin-deep,  that  it  really  leaves  untouched  his  love  and  veneration  for  the 
good  and  beautiful,  and  his  sympathy  in  the  weal  and  woe  of  humanity,  we 
still  think  that,  for  the  mere  sake  of  variety,  it  would  have  been  an  im- 
provement for  him  to  have  been  a little  serious  sometimes.  In  spite  of 
this  objectionable  quality,  however,  “Monarchs  Retired  from  Business” 
is,  as  we  have  said,  indisputably  a very  charming  book;  and  one  that,  if  it 
may  not  hope  for  a very  long  career,  is  at  least  sure  of  a very  bright  one. 

The  stories  Dr.  Doran  has  to  recount  are,  as  may  be  easily  believed, 
abundantly  diverse  ; and  it  is  surprising,  as  well  as  pitiable,  to  find  how 
few  of  the  characters  amongst  them  all  command  admiration,  or  even 
respect.  One  of  the  most  really  worthy  personages  in  the  book  appears  to 
us  to  be  our  old  acquaintance  and  late  guest,  Louis  Philippe.  Louis 
Philippe  w^as,  to  be  sure,  a man  of  the  world,  and  had  had  good  training  in 
the  school  of  adversity  before ; and  he  might  have  had  the  sense  to  per- 
ceive, too,  how  much  more  he  was  in  his  right  place  as  a country  gentle- 
man in  England  than  upon  the  throne  of  France;  at  any  rate,  he  took 
to  his  altered  position  infinitely  more  kindly  than  the  generality  of  his  un- 
sceptred  cousins  have  done  : his  retirement  was  degraded  by  no  fruit- 
less chafing  at  his  unfortunate  destiny,  no  petty  malevolence  against  his 
enemies,  no  fretful,  feverish  guarding  of  dignity,  no  nervous  graspings 
after  the  shadows  of  rights  and  titles  of  which  the  substances  were  hope- 
lessly beyond  his  reach.  Whatever  he  might  be  as  a king,  in  the  days  of 
his  reverse  he  was  at  least  respectable  ; indeed,  there  is  something  almost 
beautiful  in  the  serene  domesticity  of  the  exiled  family’s  life  at  Claremont, 
where,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  all  sat  down  to  the  same  dinner- 
table,  and  the  old  king  carved,  in  homely,  pater-familias  fashion,  for 
everyone. 

In  humiliating  contrast  to  this  picture,  is  such  a one  as  that  presented 
by  our  James  the  Second  during  Ms  exile  in  France.  His  career  after 
his  dethronement  was  miserable  : its  transparent  affectation  of  resignation 

“ Monarchs  Retired  from  Business.  By  Dr.  Doran.  In  Two  Volumes.”  (London : 
Richard  Bentley.) 
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and  contentment,  its  jealousy  and  heartburnings,  its  maudlin  hypocrisy  and 
gross  bigotry,  its  wretched  frittering  away  of  time,  its  alternations  of  dissi- 
pation and  sanctimoniousness,  its  gossipping  and  meanness,  its  paltry 
stickling  for  prerogatives  and  sorry  mock  state — would  excite  our  indig- 
nation, if  it  were  not  too  despicable.  Of  the  ordinary  manner  of  life  pur- 
sued by  the  monarch  and  his  consort  at  St.  Germains,  Dr.  Doran  gives  the 
following  sketch 

“ The  chief  amusements  of  the  uncrowned  pair,”  he  says,  “consisted  in  visits  paid  to 
convents  and  similar  religious  communities,  at  a moderate  distance  from  St.  Germains. 
These  visits  were  paid  when  some  festival  was  celebrated ; and,  the  religious  ceremony 
concluded,  nothing  pleased  the  king  more  thoroughly  than  to  assemble  an  audience 
about  him  in  some  spacious  hall  of  the  establishment,  and  there  recount  to  his  hearers 
the  history  of  his  life  and  conversion.  The  tale  was  told  frequently  enough  to  vex  the 
ears  of  those  who  were  repeatedly  called  to  listen  to  it ; and  perhaps  some  of  those  who 
heard  the  old  story  smiled  at  the  king’s  conclusion,  wherein  he  asserted,  ‘ I have  lost 
nothing : I have  been  a great  sinner.  Prosperity  would  have  corrupted  me : I should 
have  lived  in  disorder ; or  if  I had  not  left  off  sinning  tiU  old  age  had  seized  me,  I 
should  never  have  had  time  nor  opportunity  for  entering  into  myself,  nor  of  making 
the  necessary  reflections  on  my  wretched  state  and  condition.  God  in  His  mercy  has 
afflicted  me,  and  has  given  me  time  and  grace  to  think  on  my  salvation.  I have  never 
desired  on  my  own  account  to  be  settled  on  my  throne  again.’  ” 

The  truth  of  this  very  proper,  pious  peroration  looks  a little  suspicious, 
it  must  be  confessed,  when  we  know  the  bitter  animosity  poor  James  bore 
even  to  King  William's  ambassador,  but  it  was  enough  to  establish  his 
character  for  holiness  with  the  good  Sisters  of  Chaillot,  These  religious 
visits  were  diversified  by  others  of  a very  opposite  nature  at  Marli,  and  by 
the  amusements  of  the  chase.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  it  happened  that 
a rather  unpleasant  excitement  was  occasioned  to  his  ex-majesty  by  the 
arrest  and  execution  of  some  of  his  followers,  who,  reduced  to  great  straits 
from  the  irregularity  with  which  their  services  were  remunerated,  took  to 
dishonourable  practices  upon  the  high  road.  Our  author  says  of  these 
gentlemen  : — • 

“ The  route  between  St.  Germains  and  Paris  was  not  safe,  because  of  them ; and  they 
added  murder  to  robbei’y  when  they  met  with  resistance.  One  Irish  Jacobite  trooper, 
named  Francis  O’Neil,  was  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel,  for  the  double  crime  of 
plunder  and  assassination.  Two  other  ex-soldiers  in  James’s  service,  Englishmen, 
lacked  nerve  to  take  their  chance  against  stout  travellers  on  the  road,  but  they  prac- 
tised the  double  profession  above-named  in  a quieter  and  more  cowardly  way.  On  pre- 
tence of  being  ill,  they  sent  for  a p 'ysician,  and  when  the  latter  entered  their  apart- 
ment, they  fell  upon,  stabbed,  and  robbed  him.  The  law  was  stringently  applied  to 
these  Jacobite  ruffians,  whose  desperate  crimes  testify  at  once  to  their  own  utter  desti- 
tution and  the  fallen  condition  of  their  sovereign.” 

In  such  trials  and  disgraces  James  sought  for  consolation,  as  Dr.  Doran 
proceeds  to  tell  us,  in  the  increased  fervour  and  frequency  of  his  devotions. 
Two  and  three  times  each  day  he  attended  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  nor 
did  he  scruple  to  put  his  sacred  person  under  the  discipline  of  occasional 
flagellations.  If  the  effects  of  his  holy  exercises  were  not  so  strikingly 
apparent  in  his  life,  after  his  death  they  became  miraculous.  The  deeds 
which  were  wrouglit  through  his  “ merits  and  intercession”  were  astonish- 
ing ; so  astonishing,  indeed,  that  he  only  very  narrowly  escaped  canoni- 
zation. 

llather  more  than  thirty  years  before  he  had  welcomed  James  to  St. 
Germains,  the  grand  Monarqiie^  then  in  his  youth,  had  received  a brief 
visit  from  another  crownless  sovereign  ; and  that  time  the  visitor  was  a 
queen.  'This  queen,  who  had  horrified  the  si)lendid  ladies  of  that  splendid 
court  by  her  untidiness,  her  short  petticoats,  and  her  free-and-easy  man- 
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ner,  and  had  amazed  every  one  alike  by  her  learning  and  her  wit,  was  no 
other  than  the  daughter  of  Grustavus  Adolphus, — the  queer,  clever,  bril- 
liant Christina.  Christina  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  character.  Very 
heartily  despising  her  own  sex,  it  was  her  unceasing  endeavour  to  forget, 
as  much  as  she  could,  and  to  make  other  people  forget,  that  she  belonged 
to  it.  Compared  with  her,  our  Queen  Elizabeth  was  foolishly  feminine  : 
in  fact,  if  James  was  so  nearly  being  sainted  for  his  supreme  piety,  “ the 
Great  Christina”  unquestionably  deserves  to  be  quite  enrolled  as  the  patron- 
^ saint  of  the  order  of  strong-minded  ladies.  “ She  never,”  says  Professor 

■ Ranke,  in  his  “ History  of  the  Popes,” — 

I ‘‘acquired  or  understood  any  sort  of  womanly  works,  but,  on  the  contrary,  delighted 
H to  be  told  that  at  her  birth  she  had  been  supposed  to  be  a b')y ; and  that  even  in  her 
I earhest  infancy  she  betrayed  no  terror  at  the  firing  of  guns,  but  clapped  her  hands, 
I and  proved  herself  to  be  a true  soldier’s  child.  She  was  a very  bold  horsewoman; 
I with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  she  scarcely  waited  to  be  in  her  saddle  before  she  started 
I at  speed : in  the  chase,  she  would  bring  down  her  game  with  the  first  shot.  She 

I studied  Tacitus  and  Plato,  and  not  unfrequently  expounded  the  meaning  of  those 
■I  authors  more  clearly  than  philologists  by  profession.” 

H Professor  Ranke  might  have  added,  as  an  additional  proof  of  her 
H thorough  superiority  to  all  womanly  weaknesses  and  vanities,  that  she 
Ij  would  not  scruple,  upon  grand  military  exhibitions,  to  ride  her  steed  in 
q “cavalier  fashion;”  that  she  very  much  preferred  masculine  costume  to 

■ her  own  ; that  she  “ swore  like  a dragoon  ; ” that  she  never  combed  her 

■ hair  (although  it  was  veiy  beautiful)  but  once  a-week,  and  considered 
Kj  washing  as  a degrading  waste  of  time. 

II  In  spite  of  the  natural  horror  he  expresses  at  her  dirt,  and  other  great 

I and  little  sins  against  propriety,  we  suspect  Dr.  Doran  of  a considerable 

II  degree  of  partiality  for  his  very  eccentric  heroine  ; at  all  events,  he  has 
I collected  no  small  number  of  anecdotes  respecting  her,  which  he  relates 
I with  no  small  zest.  One  or  two  of  these  anecdotes  we  must  give  our 
n readers  the  benefit  of.  The  following  is  highly  characteristic  : the  inci- 
I dent  occurred  whilst  her  ex-majesty  was  dwelling  about  the  Continent ; — 

I “On  the  31st  of  July,  that  day  being  the  festival  of  St.  Ignatius,  Christina  arrived 
W at  Munster,  and  visited  the  Jesuits’  College  there.  She  was  in  the  dress  of  a French 
H gentleman,  carried  a sword,  and  wore  a black  wig.  She  drove  up  to  the  gates  in  a 
I hackney  chariot  {vulgari  veeta  rhedd,  says  the  letter  of  a Jesuit  of  Munster),  drawn  by 
i four  horses.  Nobody  expected  her.  She  was  accompanied  by  Count  Steinberg,  Baron 
u Soops,  and  three  others:  one  of  them  was  suspected  by  the  sba'p-witted  and  expe- 
i rienced  father  of  being  a lady  in  male  attire.  The  hour  was  six  in  the  evening.  As 
I soon  as  the  queen  had  jumped  from  her  carriage,  she  began  putting  questions  to  every 
I person  she  met ; and  when  the  party  had  readied  the  gates  of  the  college  the  porter 
opposed  the  admission  of  a party  of  loosely-dressed  men,  the  smallest  of  whom  seemed 
to  be  on  the  most  easy  terms  with  the  rest.  The  gate-keeper  proc<  eded  to  ask  per- 
mission for  the  entrance  of  the  strangers,  touching  whose  identity  and  purpose  much 
discussion  ensued.  At  length  a father  went  and  bade  them  welcome.  The  imperti- 
nent-looking little  French  gentleman  thereupon  asked  him  wherefore  such  prompt 
kindness  was  exhibited  to  strangers.  ‘ It  is  the  rule  of  our  society,’  said  the  father, 
‘to  he  aU  things  to  all  men  !’  ‘ To  all  men!’  repeated  Christina,  who  at  those  words 

laughed  right  heartily.” 

A like  instance  of  her  complete  and  impudent  independence  of  all  ordi- 
nary rules  and  customs  is  afforded  by  her  habit  of  behaving  at  church  : — 

“ Her  impatient  spirit,”  says  our  author,  “ manifested  itself  even  at  church.  She 
there  used  two  chairs — one  of  purple  velvet,  in  which  she  was  seated,  and  one  in  front 
of  her,  over  the  hack  of  which  she  would  lean  her  lieait  or  arms,  thinking  of  divers 
matters, — but  apparently  not  of  religious  subjects.  If  the  good  minister  were  a little 
prosy,  or  a trifle  long,  Christina  would  begin  playing  with  the  couple  of  spaniels  which 
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always  accompanied  her ; or  she  would  chat  with  some  gentleman-in-waiting ; and  if 
the  minister  still  continued  dividing  and  subdividing  his  subject, — for  he  would  do  so, 
regardless  of  her  impatience, — the  queen  woxdd  rattle  her  fan  on  the  back  of  the  chair 
before  her,  and  distract  the  attention  of  the  congregation,  if  she  could  not  stop  the 
preacher.” 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  person  who,  at  one  time, 
could  be  guilty  of  such  gross  and  childish  conduct  as  this,  can  be  the  same 
individual  whom  we  find  at  another  discoursing  with  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  of  the  age,  with  a wisdom  scarcely  inferior  to  their  own ; and 
the  repute  of  whose  ability  has  extended  even  to  the  present  day.  This 
ability  must  indeed  have  been  very  considerable.  “ The  difficulty  would 
be,”  says  Dr.  Doran,  “ to  say  what  she  did  not  know  and  D’Alembert, 
who  is  not  disposed  to  give  her  too  much  credit,  tells  us  that  “ on  assure 
que  des  son  enfance  elle  lisoit  en  original  Thucidide  et  Polybe,  et  qu’elle 
en  jugeoit  bien.”  Her  scholarship,  however,  was  not  acquired  without  an 
effort.  In  her  early  years,  her  industry  was  literally  fierce.  She  studied 
— so  our  author  informs  us  — twelve  hours  a-day,  and  allowed  herself 
scarcely  more  than  a third  of  that  time  for  repose. 

Christina  survived  her  abdication  five-and-thirty  years.  At  length,  in 
the  spring  of  1689,  it  became  manifest  that  her  singular  life  had  drawn  to 
its  last  scene  : — - 

“ Cn  the  19th  of  April,”  as  Dr.  Doran  well  describes  it,  “ she  had  fulfilled  all  the 
ofiices  required  by  the  Church,  and  was  lying  on  her  bed,  surrounded  by  her  little 
court  and  a numerous  company  of  priests.  As  noon  commenced  striking,  she  turned 
on  her  right  side,  placed  her  left  hand  under  her  neck,  and  as  the  iron  tongue  told  the 
last  of  the  twelve,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus,  the  murdere-s  of  Monaldeschi, 
was  calmly  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death.” 

The  mention  of  the  murder  of  Monaldeschi  recalls  to  us  one  other  phase 
of  this  strange  woman’s  character.  We  have  had  glimpses  of  this  character 
in  its  aspect  of  high  intellectuality  and  of  coarse  insolence ; but  there  be- 
longed to  it  one  more  peculiarity — the  power  of  determined,  inflexible, 
passionless  revenge.  Christina  might  be  forgiven  for  many  of  her  sins, 
disgusting  as  they  were  ; she  might  be  forgiven  for  her  outrages  upon 
womanhood,  and  her  burlesque  of  manhood  ; but  the  blood  of  Monaldeschi 
has  left  a “ damned  spot”  upon  her  memory  that  nothing  can  wash  out. 

“ 0 woman  ! woman  ! when  to  ill  thy  mind 
Is  bent,  all  hell  contains  no  fouler  fiend.” 

A goodly  number  of  pages  in  these  volumes  is,  of  course,  devoted  to  the 
cloister  days  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ; but  we  confess  we  do  not  altogether 
like  the  picture.  Dr.  Doran  dwells  too  much  upon  the  more  ludicrous 
characteristics  of  this  portion  of  the  great  monarch’s  life.  Charles  was  an 
incorrigible  glutton,  no  doubt ; but  if  he  did  employ  a large  proportion  of 
time  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  carnal  man,  it  was  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  of  his  spiritual  man.  If  he  sate  too  long  at  table,  he  sate 
longer  still  at  sermon  ; and  if  he  had  a keen  appreciation  of  capons  dressed 
in  milk,  frogs’  legs,  eel- pasties,  and  Flemish  sausages,  he  had  a keen  ap- 
preciation also  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  the  grand  in  science. 

In  the  time  of  his  highest  power  and  distinction,  it  had  always  been 
Charles’s  favourite  dream  to  retire  at  some  period  from  public  life,  and 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  religion.  For  such  a retirement,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  find  a place  more  advantageous  in  all  respects 
than  the  one  he  chose  : — 

“ I’lie  spot  he  had  selected  for  his  residence,”  snys  Prescott,  “ was  situated  about 
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seven  leagues  from  the  city  of  Flasencia,  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain-chain  that 
traverses  the  province  of  Estremadura.  There,  nestling  among  the  rugged  hills, 
clothed  with  thick  woods  of  chestnut  and  oak,  the  Jeronymite  convent  was  sheltered 
from  the  rude  breezes  of  the  north.  Towards  the  south,  the  land  sloped  by  a gradual 
declivity,  till  it  terminated  in  a broad  expanse,  the  Vera  of  Flasencia,  as  it  was  called, 
which,  fertilized  by  the  streams  of  the  sierra,  contrasted  strongly  in  its  glowing  vegeta- 
tion with  the  wild  character  of  the  mountain  scenery.” 

In  addition  to  these  natural  recommendations,  the  monastery  of  Yuste 
possessed  all  the  artificial  ones  which  its  inhabitants  could  give  it : — 

“The  building,  which  was  of  great  antiquity,  had  been  surrounded  by  its  inmates 
with  cultivated  gardens,  and  with  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  and  myrtle,  whose  fragrance 
was  tempered  by  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  waters  that  gushed  forth  in  abundance 
from  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hills.” 

It  was  in  the  gardens  of  the  convent  that  the  Emperor’s  palace-cottage 
stood.  The  house  contained  but  eight  apartments,  and  for  his  private  use, 
Charles  appropriated  only  the  upper  floor.  The^arrangements  of  this  por- 
tion of  his  establishment  present  a good  example  of  the  character  of  the 
man.  Velvet  canopies  to  exclude  all  chilling  draughts,  soft,  costly  carpets, 
rare  tapestries,  choice  paintings,  curious  clockwork,  chairs  elaborately  con- 
structed for  the  convenience  of  his  crippled  limbs,  everything  that  could  by 
possibility  afford  gratification  to  any  one  taste,  or  whim,  or  weakness  of 
their  occupant,  was  to  be  found  in  those  four  rooms.  The  sleeping-chamber 
communicated  by  a window  with  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  ; it  was 
draperied  with  black  cloth,  and  at  the  bed’s  foot  hung  a picture — Titian's 
“ Gloria,” — with  a likeness  of  the  deceased  empress,  Isabella  of  Portugal  : 
here  the  monarch  could  lie  as  long  and  as  often  as  he  pleased,  and  meditate 
on  sacred  and  solemn  subjects,  watching  the  while  the  beloved  features  of 
his  dead  wife,  or  the  figures  of  the  fathers  engaged  upon  their  holy  services. 

That  his  meditations  during  his  cloister  life  were  often  of  the  darkest, 
appears  from  that  morbid  fancy  of  his  for  celebrating  obsequies.  Having 
performed  those  of  his  parents  and  his  wife,  and  a number  of  other  indi- 
viduals, he  at  last  conceived  the  idea  of  rehearsing  those  of  himself.  The 
extraordinary  ceremony  was  conducted,  as  it  is  related,  with  the  most 
minute  formality  : no  particular  —not  even  the  wailing  of  the  monks — was 
neglected.  The  chapel  was  hung  in  mourning,  and  a huge  catafalco  erected 
in  the  midst,  round  which  the  Emperor  himself  and  his  household  were 
assembled.  The  burial-rites  were  read,  and  the  prayers  said  for  the  de- 
parted spirit ; and  then  Charles,  stepping  forward  to  the  officiating  priest, 
delivered  into  his  hands  a lighted  taper,  “ in  sign  of  his  surrendering  up 
his  soul  to  the  Almighty.”  The  surrender  thus  made  symbolically  was 
very  soon  required  of  him  in  reality. 

Charles’s  relinquishment  of  power  had  been  voluntary ; and  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  he  ever  regretted  it.  From  a retirement  like  his, 
it  is  painful  to  turn  to  that  of  another  great  unsceptred  monarch,  with 
whom  some  circumstances  of  his  career  suggest  a comparison.  Regarding 
it  in  its  best  light,  Napoleon’s  captivity  at  St.  Helena  presents  a melancholy 
picture.  The  spectacle  of  so  fine  a genius  lying  low  is  in  itself  sad  enough, 
but  it  is  sadder  still  to  see  so  fine  a genius  with  neither  sufficient  religion 
for  resignation  nor  sufficient  philosophy  for  patient  endurance. 

Dr.  Doran  remarks, — “ Napoleon  was  certainly  the  most  troublesome  as 
well  as  the  most  illustrious  prisoner  ever  confided  to  mortal  guardianship;” 
which  is  certainly  true,  if  all  the  anecdotes  he  has  collected  of  the  Emperor’s 
exile  are  worthy  of  implicit  faith.  He  tells  us, — 

“ There  was  one  point  of  discipline  which  caused  more  annoyance  than  any  other  re- 
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gvilation  which  the  governor  was  compelled  to  enforce,  or  to  which  Napoleon  refused 
to  submit.  This  was  his  being  seen  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours  by  an  officer.  The 
Emperor  himself  bad  once  remarked,  that  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  was 
only  a step.  That  step  was  between  the  fallen  Emperor  and  the  officer  who  was  for 
ever  endeavouring  to  get  a glance  at  him,  and  from  whom  the  illustrious  captive  was 
constantly  ‘dodging.’  Poor  Captain  Nichols  was  sometimes  on  his  feet  during  twelve 
hours,  hovering  round  the  house  at  Longwood,  endeavouring  his  very  utmost  to  per- 
form his  painful  duty  courteously,  and  finding  constant  obstruction  in  his  way.  At  one 
time,  the  best  proof  that  could  be  got  of  the  safe  custody  of  the  captive,  >vas  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  of  his  private  room.  On  another  occasion,  the  officer  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent with  perceiving  Napoleon’s  cocked-hat  swaying  from  side  to  side  at  the  dinner- 
table  ; but  he  could  not  tell  on  whose  head  it  might  have  been.  Again,  consider- 
able was  the  satisfaction  on  another  occasion  at  perceiving  Napoleon  on  horseback, 
taking  a healthy  ride  within  his  limits,  and  attended  by  one  of  his  household.  The 
officer  liad  the  captive  in  view  during  this  equestrian  excursion  by  means  of  his  glass. 
The  ride  occurred  more  than  once,  but  suspicion  seems  to  have  b en  aroused  with  re- 
gard to  the  chief  horsrinan.  With  the  arousing  of  suspicion  down  went  delicacy,  and 
the  rider,  on  be'ng  confronted,  turned  out  to  be  a priest  who  had  assumed  something 
like  the  dress  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  proud  to  pass  lor  the  great  man,  wffio  was  on 
his  sofa  or  in  the  bath,  laughing  at  the  trick  put  upon  those  who  had  him  in  custody.” 

All  this  is  contemptible  enough,  but  we  need  not  remind  our  readers  that 
the  season  of  the  great  conqueror’s  retirement  was  not  employed  solely  in 
such  petty  stratagems.  Especially  as  his  health  sank,  his  character  regained 
its  native  dignity.  “ Les  dernier  s jours  de  Napoleon  fur  ent  aussi  grands  gue 
les  plus  glorieuses  epogues  de  sa  vief  says  his  enthusiastic  biographer, 
Norvins. 

And  if  his  last  days  were  grand,  his  death-scene  was,  in  another  sense, 
yet  grander.  There  was  sublime  appropriateness  in  the  close  of  such  a 
life  amidst  appalling  storm. 


EOSWELL’S  LETTEIlS^ 

All  men  are  agreed  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  indebted  to  Boswell  for 
one  of  the  very  best  biographies  our  language  has  to  boast  of.  His  “ Life 
of  Johnson”  has  maintained  its  high  rank,  uncontested  by  any  of  the  able 
works  which  have  been  subsequently  written  in  the  same  department  of 
literature.  He  delineated  his  hero,  both  in  person  and  in  mind,  with  all 
the  minuteness  and  fidelity  of  a Dutch  painter.  And  now,  in  these  strangely 
discovered  letters,  we  have  what  is  virtually  another  biography  from  the 
same  hand,  but  a biography,  unfortunately,  of  a far  difterent  and  less  in- 
teresting individual.  Instead  of  the  grand  old  overbearing  form  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  with  his  intermingled  strength  and  weaknesses,  his  massive  sense, 
his  manifold  prejudices,  and  his  monstrous  superstitions,  his  stern,  strong 
sarcasms,  and  his  winning  and  almost  womanly  tenderness;  and,  above  all, 
and  over  all,  unchangeably,  his  heroic  and  unyielding  nobleness  of  soul ; in 
the  picture  now  presented  to  us  we  have  the  representation  of  a vain,  weak, 
worthless  man,  seeking  notoriety  with  an  appetite  which  nothing  could  re- 
pulse, unblushingly  confessing  to  his  friend  the  coarsest  dissipation,  a slave 
to  every  impulse,  passionate,  fickle,  and  vain-glorious;  taking  pride  in  the 
undisguised  contempt  of  which  he  was  the  object,  and  manifesting  hardly 
any  redeeming  quality,  but  a reverence  for  two  or  three  great  men,  and  an 
unfailing  fund  of  good-humour,  which  proceeded  less  from  philosophy  than 
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I organization.  Something  like  this  is  the  biography  of  Boswell,  as  written 
by  himself  in  this  long  series  of  letters.  It  must  be  owned  that  such  a life 
I a&irds  a strange  contrast  to  that  other  one  with  which  his  name  is  now 
i indissolubly  joined. 

In  one  of  the  multitudinous  phases  of  his  fully,  it  was  Boswell’s  pleasure 
to  exclaim,  “Behold  a Coi’sican  !”  In  reading  through  this  volume,  it  has 
occurred  to  us  that,  if  he  had  himself  edited  it  during  his  life, — and  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  easily  induced  to  do  so, — he  might,  with  far 
more  propriety  and  truth,  have  chosen  for  his  motto  the  phrase  of  Dogberry 
— “ Forget  not  that  I am  an  ass  !”  Such  a phrase  would  have  aptly  desig- 
1 nated  the  writer,  both  in  regard  to  the  course  of  conduct  which  is  revealed 
I in  these  letters,  and  the  egregious  folly  of  revealing  it.  Any  impression  in 
j his  favour  which  might  have  resulted  from  the  perusal  of  the  “ Life  of 
I Johnson,” — any  faint  conviction  that  the  man  who  was  admitted  to  familiar 
I terms  with  the  memorable  society  which  grouped  itself  around  the  great 
' lexicographer,  and  who  reported  the  colloquial  wit  and  wisdom  of  that 
society  with  so  much  precision  and  effect,  was  not  an  absolute  and  un- 
redeemed simpleton, — will,  we  think,  hardly  hold  its  ground  against  the 
counter-evidence  which  is  submitted  to  us  now.  We  must  be  forced,  by 
sheer  necessity,  to  seek  out  some  explanation  of  the  grand  achievements 
which  shall  involve,  on  Boswell’s  part,  no  higher  merit  than  may  be  attri- 
buted to  one  who  was  at  once  a profligate,  a drunkard,  and  a fool:  for  to 
these  several  characters  Boswell’s  claim  is,  on  the  undeniable  testimony  of 
his  own  communications,  now  made  good.  If  we  put  faith  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  correspondence,  this  will  be  our  unavoidable  conclusion. 

Of  that  genuineness,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  history  of  the  preser- 
I vation  of  the  letters,  which  appear  at  last  in  judgment  against  the  writer, 
i no  one  doubts.  The  deficiency  of  the  external  evidence  is  amply  made  up 
j for  by  the  adequacy  of  the  internal.  Though  hawker,  huckstress,  clergy- 
j man,  and  major  were  all  acknowledged  inventions,  the  letters  would  still 
' proclaim  themselves  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  James  Boswell.  Up  to  a 
' certain  point  of  moral  littleness,  they  only  corroborate  the  unintended  inti- 
mations of  his  other  writings  ; and  beyond  this  in  the  scale  of  degradation, 
j who,  that  hoped  to  be  believed,  would  dare  to  venture  ? 

The  period  which  the  correspondence  extends  over  is  little  short  of  forty 
' years,  embracing  the  prime  and  manhood — inasmuch  as  it  included  anything 
of  either — of  Boswell's  life.  The  first  letter  of  the  series  was  written  when 
I he  was  eighteen  years  old  ; the  last,  in  great  part  dictated,  on  his  death- 
■ bed,  when  he  was  fifty-five.  Throughout  this  long  interval,  with  rarest 
; opportunities  of  usefulness  inviting  him  continually,  we  know  but  of  one 
I considerable  object  that  he  aimed  at  or  accomplished, — he  made  society  his 
j debtor  for  the  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

' In  the  very  first  of  the  letters  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  most  ex- 
cusable of  Boswell’s  many  weaknesses.  He  manifests  a strange  facility  of 
I falling  in  love — a susceptibility  quickened  to  the  fever-heat  of  passion  by 
: a succession  of  enslavers.  Here  is  his  announcement  of  the  first — perhaps, 
as  he  was  already  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  say 
the  first  recorded — infatuation  of  the  kind  : — 

j “ You  know  I gave  you  a hint  in  my  last  of  the  continuance  of  my  passion  for  Miss 

i 1.  I assure  you  I am  excessively  fond  of  her ; so  (as  I have  given  you  fair 

warning)  don’t  be  surprised  if  your  grave,  sedate,  philosophic  friend,  who  used  to  carry 
it  so  high,  and  talk  with  such  a composed  indifference  of  the  beauteous  sex,  and  whom 
you  used  to  admonish  not  to  turn  an  old  man  too  soon, — don’t  be  thunderstruck  if  this 
j same  ftUow  should  all  at  once,  suhito  furore  ohreptus,  commence  Don  Quixote  for  the 
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sake  of  his  adorable  Dnleinea.  But  to  talk  seriously,  1 at  first  fell  violently  in  love 
with  her,  and  thought  I should  he  quite  miserable  if  I did  not  obtain  her ; but  now  it 
is  changed  to  a rational  esteem  of  her  good  qualities,  so  that  I should  be  extremely 
happy  to  pass  my  life  with  her ; but  if  she  does  not  incline  to  it,  I can  bear  it  cequo 
animo,  and  retire  into  the  calm  regions  of  philosophy.  She  is  indeed  extremely  pretty, 
and  possessed  of  every  amiable  qualification ; she  dances,  sings,  and  plays  upon  several 
instruments  equally  well,  draws  with  a grea,t  deal  of  taste,  and  reads  the  best  authors  ; 
at  the  same  time  she  has  a just  regard  for  true  piety  and  religion,  and  behaves  in  the 
most  easy,  affable  way.  She  is  just  such  a young  lady  as  I could  wish  for  the  partner 
of  my  soul ; and  you  know  that  is  not  every  one ; for  you  and  I have  often  talked  how 
nice  we  would  be  in  such  a choice.  I own  I can  have  but  little  hopes,  as  she  is  a for- 
tune of  thirty  thousand  pounds.” 


We  have  a sort  of  obligation  to  believe  Boswell  "when  he  declares  that,  i 
in  this  suspicious  preference,  he  was  not  influenced  by  sordid  motive.  { 
His  unreserved  confessions  of  a multitude  of  far  less  venial  sins  should  dis- 
pose us  to  put  faith  in  the  perfect  frankness  of  his  communications.  He  j 

was,  moreover,  often  afterwards  as  passionate  a w^ooer  where  no  charm  of 
such  a kind  existed.  In  this  instance,  in  spite  of  tea-drinkings,  and  invita-  , 
tions  to  come  when  convenient,”  and  the  favourable  chances  which  he  i 

complacently  attributes  to  a youth  of  his  turn,  his  wooing  was  a fruitless  j 

one.  But  in  another  pursuit  which  he  entered  on  about  the  same  time,  he  i 

was  destined  to  be  more  successful.  In  a journey  which  he  made  with  Sir  i 

David  Dalrymple,  subsequently  Lord  Hailes,  he  kept  an  exact  journal  of  j 

the  conversation,  and  in  this  probably  hew  as  trying  his  “ ’prentice- hand”  in  ; 
that  art  in  which  he  afteiwvards  so  signally  excelled.  i 

After  a break  for  three  years  in  the  correspondence,  the  foiwvard  youth  j 
has  expanded  into  what  w ould  be  called  nowq  a fast  young  man.  The 
Scottish  capital  and  its  customs  are  unworthy  of  his  genius.  Nothing  can  i 
surpass  the  happy  mixture  of  empty-headedness,  frivolity,  and  rampant 
self-conceit  with  which,  in  the  very  next  letter,  he  describes  himself  as- — 

“A  young  fellow  whose  happiness  w^as  always  centred  in  London — who  had  at  least 
got  there,  and  had  begun  to  taste  its  delights,  who  had  got  his  mind  filled  with  the  j 

most  gay  ideas- — getting  into  the  Guards,  being  about  court,  enjoying  the  happiness  of  I 

the  heau  monde  and  the  company  of  men  of  genius ; in  short,  everything  that  he  could 
wish, — consider  this  poor  fellow  hauled  away  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  obliged  to  con-  j 
form  to  every  Scotch  custom  or  be  laughed  at. — ‘ Will  you  hae  some  jeel  ? oh  fie  ! oh 
fie  !’ — his  fiighi  y imagination  quite  cramped,  and  he  obliged  to  study  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis,  and  live  in  his  fathers  strict  family; — is  there  any  wonder.  Sir,  that  the  j 

milucky  dog  should  be  somewhat  fretful  ? Yoke  a Newmiarket  courser  to  a dung- cart,  i 

and  I’il  lay  my  life  on’t  he’ll  either  caper  and  kick  most  confoundedly,  or  be  as  stupid  ' 

and  restive  as  an  old  battered  post-horse.  Not  one  in  a hundred,”  he  adds,  ‘^can  ^ 

understand  this ; you  do.” 


What  hidden  meaning,  undiscernible  to  vulgar  understandings,  may  have 
lurked  beneath  these  words,  w'e  are  of  course  unable  to  determine ; but  we 
are  sure,  that  of  every  hundred  persons  who  may  read  them  now%  not  one 
will  fail  to  understand  the  very  erroneous  estimate  of  his  own  nature  and 
capacities  with  w'hich  the  swaggering  paragraph  is  freighted.  Nothing  can 
be  more  exquisitely  absurd,  in  its  application  to  Bosw^ell,  than  the  ambi- 
tious image  of  a Newmarket  courser.  But  the  utter  ignorance  of  himself 
which  permitted  him  to  use  this  figure,  or  the  gross  vanity  which  gave 
birth  to  his  longings  after  the  dissipations  and  delights  of  a London  life, 
are  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  darker  intimations  of  the  same 
letter.  Even  then,  in  what  should  have  been  the  fresh  and  bright  dawn 
of  manhood,  it  had  already  become  necessary  lor  him  to  defend  himself 
against  his  correspondent’s  insinuations  about  his  toeing  indelicate  in  the 
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» choice  of  his  female  friends.  More  loathsome  revelations  at  a later  period 
; suggest  a disagreeable  and  discreditable  significance  in  this  allusion, 
t Two’ years  after  the  letter  we  have  just  quoted  from  was  written,  Bos- 
well being  again  in  London,  and  tenanting  his  friend’s  chambers  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  succeeded  in  his  great  aim  of  obtaining  an  introduction  to 
Doctor  Johnson.  The  readers  of  the  Life — and  their  number  includes  all 
who  read  anything — will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  scene  and  cir- 
cumstances of  that  memorable  event.  The  tea-drinking  with  Davis  and 
his  “ very  pretty  wife  the  awful  approach  of  the  Doctor,  perceived  through 
a glass  door  ; the  introduction  of  the  agitated  Boswell ; “ the  hard  blows” 
which  he  experienced;  and,  more  than  all,  “the  short  minute”  of  the 
great  man’s  conversation  which,  in  spite  of  eagerness,  and  apprehension, 
and  absolute  distress,  he  still  contrived  to  preserve  ; are  they  not  all  shewn 
in  photography  in  that  unparalleled  book  which  alone  induces  us  to  waste  a 
thought  on  James  Boswell,  or  the  volume  of  his  letters  now  before  us  } It 
will  be  remembered,  too,  how — according  to  Goldsmith’s  stinging  sar- 
casm— the  hur  which  Tom  Davies  threw  at  Johnson  stucTc.  The  correspond- 
i ence  dwells  abundantly  on  the  interview's  in  which  acquaintance  ripened 
into  intimacy,  and  leads  us  again  over  much  of  the  hallowed  ground  with 
which  we  have  been  made  familiar  in  the  biography.  Suppers  and  con- 
versations with  Johnson  are  still  interesting,  though  “ a twice-told  tale.’* 
Here  is  the  brief  report  which  Boswell  gives  his  friend  of  one  of  the  fullest 
and  the  best  records  of  Johnson’s  table-talk  which  the  Life,  so  rich  in 
them,  presents : — 

“Last  night  Mr.  Johnson  and  I supped  together  at  the  Turk’s-head  Coffee-house  : 
he  was  extremely  entertaining  and  instructive.  I learn  more  from  him  than  from  any 
man  I ever  was  with.  He  told  me  a very  odd  thing, — that  he  knew  at  eighteen 
as  much  as  he  does  now ; that  is  to  say,  his  judgment  is  much  stronger,  but  he  had 
f then  stored  up  almost  all  the  facts  that  he  has  now,  and  he  says  that  he  has  led  but  an 
i idle  life ; only  think.  Temple,  of  that ! He  advised  me  by  aU  means  to  study,  or,  as 
he  expressed  it,  to  ply  my  hook  while  I was  young,  for  that  then  was  the  time  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge.  He  is  to  correspond  with  me  wherever  I am,  and  he  said,  ‘ My 
; dear  Boswell,  it  would  give  me  great  pain  to  part  with  you  if  I thought  we  were  not 
to  meet  again.’  ” 

Kindnesses  were  common  enough  to  Johnson,  but  not  expressions  of 
kindness.  The  anticipated  separation  which  gave  rise  to  this  assurance, 
was  to  be  occasioned  by  Boswell’s  departure  for  Utrecht,  where — the  dear 
vision  of  a guardsman’s  scarlet  coat  dispelled  for  ever — he  was,  in  accord- 
I ance  with  his  father’s  wish,  to  study  law.  There  is,  however,  one  other 
I letter,  written  whilst  he  was  still  indulging  in  the  gaieties  of  London,  which 
demands  a word  of  comment.  Imitating,  as  we  may  imagine,  the  becom- 
ing tone  of  his  own  great  Mentor,  the  dissipated,  if  not  already  depraved, 
young  man  presumes  to  speak  of  his  friend’s  brother  in  the  manner  of  a 
lofty  moralist  secure  in  his  own  triumphant  mastery  over  all  temptation  to 
do  wrong.  Amongst  the  particular  sentences  which  may  be  taken  out  of 
this  strange  epistle  as  examples  of  its  texture,  are  these  : — 

“ I am  afraid  his  principles  of  virtue  are  not  firmly  fixed : ....  I am  really  very  un- 
easy on  your  brother’s  account : in  the  first  place,  as  I am  sorry  to  see  a fellow-creature 
in  so  much  danger ; and  in  the  next  place,  as  his  behaviour  cannot  fail  to  be  a great 
cause  of  unhappiness  to  you : ....  do  what  you  can  to  establish  him  in  solid  notions  of 
rehgion  and  morality.” 

Coming  from  one  whose  own  manner  of  life  was  so  little  scrupulous  or 
strict,  or  strong  in  virtuous  principle,  how  vividly  do  these  passages  recall  the 
sentimentalities  of  Sterne  and  Wilkes.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Boswell,  at 
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that  time,  had  learned  nothing  from  his  teacher  but  the  trick  of  solemn  and 
sonorous  words.  At  the  very  time  that  he  wrote  this  fanfaronade  of  prin- 
ciple, he  was  preparing  for  his  own  journey  to  Utrecht,  with  a resolution 
to  overdraw,  if  his  dissipations  should  make  it  convenient,  the  liberal  al- 
lowance which  his  father  had  agreed  to  make  him. 

When  his  residence  at  Utrecht  was  ended,  Boswell  made  a short  tour,  in 
which  he  obtained  introductions  to  Voltaire,  to  Rousseau,  and,  amongst  other 
celebrities,  to  General  Paoli.  His  enthusiastic  idolatry  of  the  General,  and 
the  open  and  hearty  ridicule  which  he  incurred  in  the  manifestation  of  it, 
though  glanced  at  by  the  editor  of  this  volume,  forms  no  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Temple.  In  the  first  letter  which  resumes  that  corre- 
spondence after  his  return  to  England,  Boswell  congratulates  his  friend  on 
his  admission  to  the  ministerial  office,  and  lectures  him  “ in  good  set  phrase” 
on  matters  of  most  serious  concern.  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate,  in 
a letter  to  a young  clergyman,  than  some  of  the  passages  of  this  letter : — 

“ l^^y  friend,”  says  Boswell,  “it  is  your  office  to  labour  cheerfully  in  the  vineyard, 
and,  if  possible,  to  leave  not  a tare  in  Mamhead again,  “ philosophy  teacheth  us 
to  be  moderate,  to  be  patient,  to  expect  a gradual  progress  of  refinement  and  felicity : 
in  that  hope  I look  up  to  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  with  a grateful  remembrance  of  the 
grand  and  mysterious  propitiation  which  Christianity  hath  announced and  again, 
“ my  dear  Temple,  be  a good  clergyman,  and  you  will  be  happy  both  here  and  hereafter.” 

But  the  same  letter  which  contains  these  well-turned  phrases  of  religious 
duty,  contains  also  a faithfuller  representation  of  the  real  frivolity  and  foul- 
ness of  the  writer’s  mind.  He  begins  his  revelation  in  this  unobjectionable 
manner  : — 

“ A bachelor  has  an  easy,  unconcerned  behaviour,  which  is  more  taking  with  the 
generality  of  the  world  than  the  behaviour  of  a married  man  possibly  can  be,  if  he  acts 
in  character.  The  bachelor  has  a carelessness  of  disposition  which  pleases  everybody, 
and  everybody  thinks  him  a sort  of  a common  good,  nunc  mihi,  nunc  aliis  henignus, — 
a feather  which  flies  about  and  lights  now  here,  now  there ; and  accordingly  the  con- 
nections of  a bachelor  are  always  most  extensive  ; whereas  a married  man  has  a settled 
plan,  a certain  degree  of  care,  and  has  his  affections  collected  by  one  great  attachment, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  be  such  good  company  to  everybody  he  meets  : but  in  my  opi- 
nion, after  a certain  time  of  life,  a man  is  not  so  desirous  of  this  general  flutter ; the 
mind  becomes  more  composed,  and  requires  some  settled  satisfaction  on  which  it  can 
repose.” 

These  general  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  the  bachelor-state  pave  the 
way  for  the  sort  of  proclamation  of  guilt — a proclamation  made  more  repul- 
sive by  the  transparent  sophistry  which  is  employed  to  palliate  it — in  the 
following  passage : — 

“ In  the  meantime,  my  friend,  I am  happy  enough  to  have  a dear  infidel,  as  you 
say  ; but  don’t  think  her  unfaithful — I could  not  love  her  if  she  was.  There  is  a base- 
ness in  all  deceit  which  my  soul  is  virtuous  enough  to  abhor,  and  therefore  I look 
with  horror  on  adultery.  But  my  amiable  mistress  is  no  longer  bound  to  him  who  was 
her  husband ; he  has  used  her  shockingly  ill ; he  has  deserted  her — he  lives  with  another. 
Is  she  not  then  free  ? She  is,  it  is  clear,  and  no  arguments  can  disguise  it.  She  is  now 
mine,  and  were  she  to  be  unfaithful  to  me,  she  would  deserve  to  be  pierced  with  a 
Corsican  poniard.” 

In  little  more  than  a month,  during  which  the  letter  has  been  receiving 
new  additions,  uneasiness  begins  to  be  experienced.  The  first  taste  of  the 
bitterness  of  such  connections  is  thus  announced  by  Boswell : — 

“ I have  talked  a great  deal  of  my  sweet  little  mistress ; I am,  however,  uneasy 
about  her.  Furnishing  a house  and  maintaining  her  with  a maid  will  cost  me  a great 
deal  of  money,  and  it  is  too  like  marriage,  or  too  much  a settled  plan  of  licentiousness ; 
but  what  can  I do  ? I have  already  taken  the  house,  and  the  lady  has  agreed  to  go  in 
at  Whitsuntide ; I cannot  in  honour  draw  back.” 
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Then  comes  the  awakening  from  delusion,  the  dispersion  of  the  unreal 
attractions  with  which  imagination  had  encompassed  the  charmer  during 
her  transient  reign  over  Boswell’s  weak  and  fickle  nature.  He  had  surely 
been  reading  some  German  sentimentalist  before  he  mastered  the  mock- 
sublimity  of  the  following  exclamation  : — 

“ Friend  of  my  youth,  explain  to  me  how  we  suffer  so  severely  from  what  no  longer 
exists.  How  am  I tormented  because  my  charmer  has  formerly  loved  others  ! Besides, 
she  is  ill-hred,  quite  a rompish  girl.  She  debases  my  dignity ; she  has  no  refinement, 
but  she  is  very  handsome,  and  very  lively.  What  is  it  to  me  that  she  has  formerly 
loved  ? so  have  I.  I am  positive  that  since  I first  courted  her  at  Moffat  she  has  been 
constant  to  me ; she  is  kind,  she  is  generous.  What  shall  I do  ? I wish  I could  get 
off ; and  yet  how  awkward  would  it  be !” 

j One  brief  relapse  of  maudlin  tenderness,  inspired,  one  would  imagine,  by 
the  sickly  feelings  of  an  over-night’s  debauch,  comes  in  as  an  appropriate 
episode  of  the  expiring  intercourse.  Boswell  thus  describes  it  to  his  clerical 
friend : — 

“ What  is  to  he  thought  of  this  life,  my  friend  ? Hear  the  story  of  my  last  three 
days.  After  tormenting  myself  with  refiecting  on  my  charmer’s  former  loves,  and 
ruminating  on  parting  with  her,  I went  to  her.  I could  not  conceal  my  being  dis- 
tressed. I told  her  I was  very  unhappy,  hut  I would  not  tell  her  why.  She  took  this 
very  seriously,  and  was  so  much  affected  that  she  went  next  morning  and  gave  up  her 
house.  1 went  in  the  afternoon  and  secured  the  house,  and  then  drank  tea  with  her. 

! She  was  much  agitated ; she  said  she  was  determined  to  go  and  board  herself  in  the 
I north  of  England,  and  that  I used  her  very  ill.  I expostulated  with  her  ; I was  some- 
times resolved  to  let  her  go,  and  sometimes  my  heart  was  like  to  hurst  within  me.  I 
I held  her  dear  hand ; her  eyes  were  full  of  passion  : I took  her  in  my  arms  ; I told  her 
what  made  me  miserable : she  was  pleased  to  find  it  was  nothing  worse.  She  had 
I imagined  that  I was  suspicious  of  her  fidelity,  and  she  thought  that  very  ungenerous 
I in  reconsidering  her  behaviour.  She  said  I should  not  mind  her  faults  before  I knew 
' her,  since  her  conduct  was  now  most  circumspect.  We  renewed  our  fondness.  She 
I owned  she  loved  me  more  than  she  had  ever  done  her  husband.  All  was  again  well, 
j She  said  she  did  not  reproach  me  with  my  former  follies,  and  we  should  be  on  an  equal 
! footing.  My  mind  all  at  once  felt  a spring ; I embraced  her  with  transport.” 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the  same  evening  he  supped  with 
some  friends,  became  intoxicated,  and  committed  gross  follies,  which  the 
next  day  he  went  and  confessed  to  his  charmer  in  terms  which  he  thinks 
eloquent : — 

“ How  like  you  the  eloquence  of  a young  barrister  ? It  was  truly  the  eloquence  of 
love.  She  bid  me  rise  ; she  took  me  by  the  hand  •,  she  said  she  forgave  me  ; she  kissed 
me ; she  gently  upbraided  me  for  entertaining  any  unfavourable  idea  of  her ; she  hid 
j me  take  great  care  of  myself,  and  in  time  coming  never  drink  upon  any  account.  Own 
to  me  Temple,  that  this  was  noble ; and  all  the  time  her  beauty  enchanted  me  more 
than  ever  : may  I not  then  be  hers  ?” 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  within  a month  of  the 
transmission  of  this  fustian  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  the  sentimental  Boswell 
— with  his  ardent  passion,  his  horror  of  adultery,  and  his  hope  in  the  mys- 
terious propitiation — is  able  to  announce  to  his  friend  that  his — 

“ Fair  one  had  a very  bad  character,  and  gave  him  some  instances  which  made  his 
love-sick  heart  recoil and  that  he  is  totally  emancipated  from  his  charmer,  “ as  much 
as  from  the  gardener^  s daughter  who  now  puts  on  my  fire  and  performs  menial  offices 
like  any  other  wench ; and  yet  just  this  time  twelvemonth  I was  so  madly  in  love  as 
to  think  of  marrying  her^' 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  disgusting  affair,  not  simply  because 
we  believe  that  Boswell’s  own  account  of  it  pretty  completely  characterizes 
him  as  a coarse,  vain,  Aveak,  unprincipled  simpleton  ; but  because,  also,  by 
giving  one  of  his  amours  in  full,  we  hope  to  be  held  blameless  in  passing 
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over  in  silence  a long  series  of  love-makings — less  gross,  indeed,  but  not 
less  frivolous  or  heartless, — in  the  relation  of  which  a very  considerable 
portion  of  the  volume  is  most  wastefully  consumed.  After  many  well- 
merited  and  not  at  all  surprising  miscarriages  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain 
a wife — miscarriages  occasioned  for  the  most  part  by  the  great  difference 
between  the  estimate  of  his  eligibility  which  was  made  by  himself,  and  that 
which  was  made  by  the  ladies  he  addressed — the  wonder  is  that  he  should 
at  last  have  found  a lady  willing  to  be  yoked  with  him,  one  who  was  in 
every  respect  immeasurably  better  than  so  small  an  individual  deserved. 

Almost  the  only  aspect  in  which  any  reasonable  interest  attaches  itself  to 
Boswell,  is  in  that  of  the  biographer  of  Johnson.  Much  as  we  are  our- 
selves disposed  to  respect  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  the  wisdom  and  the  love  with 
which  his  writings  and  his  heart  are  full,  we  are  unable,  in  this  instance, 
to  reconcile  ourselves  to  his  favourable  view  of  the  connection  between  the 
great  man  and  the  small  one.  We  cannot  away  with  the  conviction  that  it 
was — to  use  a word  with  which  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  has  enriched  our  voca- 
bulary— Jiunkeyism,  not  genuine  reverence.  However  this  may  have 
been,  the  goodness  of  the  biography  is  an  undying  truth.  Johnson  lives  i 
in  it  as  he  lived  of  old  in  his  tavern-haunts  or  dingy  Fleet-street  homes. 
And  it  is  a great  gain  to  us  when  there  is  found  a workman  skilful  enough 
to  preserve,  in  this  manner,  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  a strong  and 
earnest  intellect  and  a kind  heart. 

In  relation  to  this  admirable  work,  Boswell’s  self-complacency,  ample  as  i 
it  was,  was  for  once  not  unfounded.  The  world  will  own  that  he  was  not  I 
far  wrong  when  he  wrote  to  his  friend, — 

“ I am  absolutely  certain  that  my  mode  of  biography,  which  gives  not  only  a history 
of  Johnson’s  visible  progress  through  the  world,  and  of  his  publications,  hut  a view  of 
his  mind  in  his  letters  and  conversations,  is  the  most  perfect  that  can  he  conceived,  and 
will  be  more  of  a life  than  any  work  that  has  ever  yet  appeared.” 

Or  when — after  dwelling  on  the  labours,  and  perplexities,  and  cares  it 
had  occasioned  him — he  adds, — 

It  will  certainly  he  to  the  world  a very  valuable  and  pecuhar  volume  of  biography, 
full  of  literary  and  characteristical  anecdotes  told  with  authenticity  and  in  a lively 
manner” 

He  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the  most  flattering  hopes  he  had  in- 
dulged in  concerning  this  magnum  opus  were  fully  realized,  and  that  his 
name  would  be  carried  down  the  stream  of  time  along  with  those  of  the 
many  eminent  men  who  had  surrounded  him,  whose  sarcasms  and  whose 
love  he  had  so  largely  shared. 

The  letters  which  conclude  the  series  are  upon  the  whole  extremely 
painful.  Broken  in  health,  cramped  in  pecuniary  means,  and  apparently 
confirmed  in  habits  of  intemperance,  as  age  came  on  his  buoyant  spirits 
failed  him.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  old  folly  flickered  for  awhile, 
as  when,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  dreamed  of  new  alliances  with 
wealth  and  beauty  ; but  this  was  the  rare  exception  to  a state  of  discontent  ' 
and  melancholy.  He  had  begun  to  reap  what  he  had  sown.  There  is  some- 
thing very  mournful  in  seeing  the  vain  and  careless  man,  whose  conceit 
had  been  as  a panoply  around  him,  reduced  to  exclaim,  “ O Temple  ! 
Temple ! is  this  realizing  any  of  the  towering  hopes  which  have  so  often 
been  the  subject  of  our  conversations  and  letters?”  Alas!  no;  it  was  i| 
realizing  the  bitter  fruits  of  a life  of  foolish  and  improvident  self-indulgence,  j 
persisted  in  in  utter  disregard  of  the  affections  and  anxieties  of  those  who 
loved  him  best ; a life  of  wasted  opportunities  and  ruined  hopes.  I 
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THE  LATE  ME.  JOHN  EEITTOH. 

On  the  first  day  of  January  passed  away,  we  trust  to  a happier  and  a 
better  world,  one  to  whom  the  readers  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
and  all  lovers  of  their  country’s  antiquities,  owe  a large  and  heavy  debt — 
John  Britton,  the  well-known  writer  on  topography  and  architecture.  “ To 
be  born  with  honours  is  a lucky  accident ; to  achieve  them  is  a noble  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  Britton’s  honourable  career  is  all  his  own  ; he  has  gained 
his  station  in  life  by  diligent  exertion,  by  the  possession  of  useful  and  ele- 
gant acquirements,  by  eminence  in  his  own  particular  line  of  study,  by 
general  intelligence  in  other  branches  of  science  and  art,  by  a love  of  lite- 
rature, and  by  a liberal  and  generous  assistance  to  those  employed  in  pur- 
suits congenial  to  his  own.  To  his  labours  the  architecture,  and  particularly 
the  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  country,  is  deeply  in- 
debted for  the  restoration  of  what  was  decayed,  and  the  improvement  of 
what  was  defective ; and  in  his  beautiful  sketches  and  masterly  engravings, 
extending  through  many  volumes,  he  has  given  us  a treasure-house  of  anti- 
quarian art,  and  made  the  pencil  and  the  graver  not  only  perpetuate  and 
preserve  much  that  has  long  been  mouldering  into  shapeless  ruin,  but  has 
also  supplied  many  a new  model  of  improved  beauty,  suggested  by  his  own 
genius,  and  carried  into  effect  by  his  own  zeal  and  perseverance,”  was 
the  opinion  expressed  in  our  pages  for  June,  1846,  by  one  who  was  inti- 
mate with  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  But  for  the  following  more 
recent  character,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt : — 

“To  estimate  the  value  of  John  Britton’s  labours  aright,  we  must  remember  that 
before  his  time  popular  topography  was  unknown.  The  ponderous  volumes  of  county 
histories  were  valuable  as  record -rooms,  but  useless  as  libraries.  The  text-books — 
Gough’s  ‘Camden,’  King’s  ‘Munimenta  Antiqua,’  Cox’s  ‘Magna  Britannia,’  and  Buck’s 
‘ Castles,’  were  heavy  and  opaque.  The  facetious  Captain  Grose  was  the  leading  anti- 
quary, and  Gilpin  furnished  a sample  of  the  florid  style  of  picturesque  description  of 
scenes  and  localities.  Price,  Knight,  and  Repton  did  much  to  draw  attention  to  other 
details  than  those  of  genealogies  and  the  descent  of  hereditaments.  Anything,  how- 
ever, like  a fusion  of  the  two  styles  had  not  been  attempted  at  the  period  when  John 
Britton  commenced  combining  antiquarian  with  topographic  description.  The  pictorial 
illustrations  of  our  national  monuments  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  were  of  the 
most  loose  and  imperfect  description.  Since  the  careful  prints  of  Hollar,  scarcely  any 
engravings  of  architectural  subjects  had  appeared  worthy  of  notice  or  reliance;  and  the 
early  productions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  presented  the  only  approximation  to  accu- 
racy. James  Basire,  Rooker,  and  Lowry  were  the  fashionable  engravers  of  such  sub- 
jects; and  John  Carter,  and  Fowler,  who  illustrated  stained  glass  and  ancient  mosaics, 
almost  the  only  trustworthy  draughtsmen.  It  was  mainly  through  John  Britton’s 
energy  that  a reformation  was  effected.  His  activity  and  enthusiasm  soon  gathered 
about  him  all  those  rising  men  whose  names  are  now  so  familiar  to  us.  He  saw  from 
the  improvements  which  had  been  effected,  mainly  by  Stothard,  and  Heath,  the  en- 
graver, the  capabilities  of  copper -plate  engraving,  and  speedily  brought  to  hear  upon 
the  long-neglected  antiquities  of  the  country  that  artistic  ability  through  the  exercise 
of  which  they  could  alone  be  popularized.  Samuel  Prout,  Frederick  Mackenzie,  Edward 
Blore,  George  Cattermole,  W.  H.  Bartlett,  R.  W.  Billiugs,  Henry  Shaw,  and  many 
more,  were  at  various  periods  induced  to  bestow  their  earnest  efforts  upon  the  proper 
delineation  of  those  views  which  were  so  successfully  transferred  to  copper  by  the 
brothers  John  and  Henry  Le  Keux,  and  other  engravers,  for  the  most  part  pupils  of 
Basire.  Public  attention  was  captivated  by  the  excellencies  of  the  engravings  of  the 
architectural  antiquities  of  the  land,  and  the  excitement  which  at  first  took  the  form  of 
vague  admiration,  has  in  our  time  reached  its  happy  consummation  in  profound  inves- 
tigation into  the  true  principles  upon  which  they  depended  for  grandeur  and  effect,  and 
m a wise  and  wholesome  spirit  of  conservancy.  For  much  of  this,  the  country  is  deeply 
indebted  to  that  friend  we  have  so  lately  lost.  His  labours  were  incessant,  his  memory 
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extraordinary,  his  system  admirable,  his  clearness  of  understanding  and  liveliness  of 
fency  in  no  common  wise  'V’igorous,  his  affections  warm,  his  habits  exemplary.  Had  he 
been  less  honest,  he  might  have  been  far  richer  j had  he  been  more  selfish,  he  would 
never  have  benefited  his  country  as  he  unquestionably  did.  Were  abundant  time  at  my 
disposal,  I could  scarcely  condense  into  an  evening’s  discourse  an  enumeration  of  the 
great  variety  of  subjects  which  engaged  his  active  attention.  It  must  be  manifest, 
therefore,  that  John  Britton’s  claims  upon  our  gratitude  are  infinitely  more  weighty 
and  numerons  than  words  of  mine  can  urge  upon  the  present  occasion.  I can  only  sum 
up  this  hasty  tribute  to  his  memory  by  an  expression  of  my  confident  belief  that  he  was 
to  this  country  infinitely  more  than  that  other  great  archaeologist,  whose  loss  we  have 
had  to  deplore  this  session — Canina — was  to  his.” 

The  following  memoir,  principally  from  Mr.  Britton’s  own  autobiography, 
has  appeared  in  the  “ Literary  Gazette  — 

John  Bkitton  was  born  on  the  7th  July,  1771,  at  the  village  of  King- 
ton,  in  Wiltshire,  The  same  parish,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  given 
birth  to  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  noted  of  British  antiquaries,  John 
Aubrey.  In  this  secluded  nook  of  old  England  John  Britton  passed  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  his  life.  His  father’s  business  or  occupation  was  that 
of  baker,  maltster,  shopkeeper,  and  small  farmer.  Though  the  street  of 
the  village  was  a public  road,  it  was  rarely  traversed  by  a post-chaise  or 
private  carriage  ; a strange  cart  or  waggon  was  seldom  seen ; and  a stage- 
coach, then  called  a “ diligence,”  never.  Carriages  of  the  last  kind  were 
indeed  scarcely  known  to  the  villagers ; as  only  two  or  three  passed  through 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Chippenham,  on  their  way  between  Bath,  Bristol, 
and  London.  In  his  recollection  of  his  native  parish  as  it  was  in  his  boy- 
hood, Mr.  Britton  describes  the  manners  of  the  people  as  rude  and  uncul- 
tured, like  the  land  that  they  occupied.  The  farms  exhibited  broken  and 
decayed  gates  and  stiles  ; wide,  tall,  and  straggling  hedges,  with  frequent 
“ shords”  or  gaps ; undrained  and  foul  ditches ; waste  and  unworked  pieces 
of  land,  covered  with  weeds,  at  the  ends  and  corners  of  the  ploughed  fields. 
There  was  no  resident  squire,  clergyman,  or  person  above  the  rank  of  farmer 
or  small  tradesman.  The  first  newspaper  or  magazine  probably  ever  pur- 
chased by  one  of  the  inhabitants  was  in  the  year  1780,  when  the  London 
riots  were  talked  about  and  wondered  at.  The  only  events  that  occasion- 
ally disturbed  the  dull  monotony  of  the  village  were  the  visits  of  travelling 
chapmen  with  goods,  or  a clothier  with  his  packhorse  laden  with  wool,  to 
be  carded  and  spun  by  the  cottagers,  the  arrival  of  an  itinerant  Doctor 
Dulcamara,  with  his  Merry-Andrew  and  stage  caravan,  or  the  passage  of 
the  huntsmen  with  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  fox-hounds,  or  Sir  James  Tylney 
Long’s  harriers.  The  march  of  improvement,  educational  as  well  as  social 
and  agricultural,  has  now  reached  the  parish  of  Kington.  But  this  is  a 
curious  glimpse  of  English  village  life  sixty  years  since.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, in  such  a place  John  Britton  had  little  advantages  of  early  educa- 
tion. He  was  first  at  a dame’s  school,  where  he  learnt  the  “ Chris-cross- 
row”  from  a hornbook,  on  which  were  the  alphabet  in  large  and  small 
letters,  and  the  nine  figures  in  Roman  and  Arabic  numerals.  After  six 
years  of  age  he  was  under  the  tuition  first  of  a Baptist  minister,  in  the 
neighbouring  hamlet  of  Grittleton,  and  then  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of 
Yatton-Keynel,  or  Church  Eaton,  where  John  Aubrey  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  two  hundred  years  before,  in  the  fashion  he  has  amus- 
ingly told  in  his  memoirs.  The  remainder  of  his  early  schooling  John 
Britton  got  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Sparrow,  at  Chippenham,  where  one  of  his 
companions  was  James  Hewlett,  afterwards  distinguished  as  an  artist,  some 
of  his  drawings  of  flowers  and  fruit  rivalling  those  of  Baptiste  or  Van 
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1 Huvsum.  When  he  quitted  Chippenham  school,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
John  Britton  had  acquired  little  useful  learning.  Greography,  history,  and 
I books  of  general  knowledge  were  then  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
i Of  such  publications  as  newspapers  or  magazines  he  never  heard  till  he  was 
fourteen ; and  it  was  in  London,  three  years  later,  that  he  first  saw  a dic- 
tionary. An  event  took  place,  however,  in  1785,  which  awakened  new  Ife 
in  the  boy.  Squire  White,  who  occupied  “ the  great  house,”  the  only 
landed  proprietor  in  the  village,  had  wasted  his  property  by  riotous  living 
in  London.  His  goods  and  effects  were  sold,  and  John  Britton  purchased 
a lot  of  books,  nine  in  number,  for  one  shilling.  Among  them  were  “ Ro- 
I binson  Crusoe,”  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and  the  “ Life  of  Peter,  Czar 
I of  Muscovy,”  which  were  read  with  avidity.  For  three  years  after  this  he 
I assisted  his  father  in  his  business,  but  as  the  family  increased,  and  affairs 
I were  not  prospering,  an  offer  from  an  uncle  to  get  John  apprenticed  in  the 
I metropolis  was  gladly  accepted.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  October,  1787, 
he  set  out  for  London,  that  mysterious  object  of  a villager’s  contemplation. 
The  friend  and  neighbour  of  his  uncle  was  a wine-merchant  or  dealer  at 
Clerkenwell.  He  was  bound  for  six  years,  but  the  indenture  was  cancelled 
after  four  and  a half  years’  service.  This  apprenticeship  he  always  spoke 
of  as  a dreary  and  dismal  period,  his  employment  being  of  a routine  and 
j servile  kind. 

He  found  time,  however,  for  cultivating  his  taste  for  reading,  and  out  of 
his  scanty  earnings  contrived  to  buy  at  book- stalls  a great  variety  of  works, 
among  which  were  Derham’s  “ Astro- Theology  and  Physico-Theology,” 
Ray’s  “ Wisdom  of  God  in  Creation,”  Cornaro  “ On  Health,”  Cheselden’s 
“ Anatomy,”  and  the  novels  of  Smollett,  Fielding,  and  Sterne.  Towards  .the 
end  of  his  apprenticeship  he  accidentally  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Brayley,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  associated  in  many  of  his  literary 
I undertakings.  Brayley  was  then  working  at  Clerkenwell  as  an  enameller. 

I He  had  shewn  considerable  talents  as  a writer,  and  when  the  Powder-tax, 

I of  one  guinea  per  head,  was  imposed,  he  wrote  a clever  satirical  ballad, 
“ The  Guinea-Pig,”  for  the  publication  of  which  Brayley  and  Britton  entered 
into  partnership.  It  was  most  successful,  but  failed  to  bring  much  remu- 
I neration  to  the  youthful  speculators,  as  it  was  pirated  by  Mr.  Evans,  a noted 
ballad  publisher  in  Long-lane,  who  alone  sold  70,000  copies.  Among  the 
incidents  of  the  apprenticeship  at  Clerkenwell,  was  one  which  had  no  little 
influence  on  John  Britton’s  subsequent  habits.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with 
j the  lady’s-maid  of  a visitor  at  his  master’s  house,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
' released  from  his  service  he  set  out  on  foot  to  Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  to 
see  his  precious  “ Betsy.”  His  reception  by  the  faithless  Dulcinea,  who  was 
several  years  his  senior,  and  laughed  at  his  youthful  folly,  gave  him  a sad 
[ blow,  and  he  trudged  back  to  London  disconsolate  and  doleful.  Necessity 
drove  him  to  seek  immediate  employment,  which  he  found  successively  as 
cellarman  at  the  London  Tavern,  at  a widow’s  spirit-store  in  Smithfield, 
and  as  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  Gray’s  Inn.  In  this  latter  situation  he 
remained  three  years,  with  the  humble  salary  of  fifteen  shillings  a- week, 
with  which  he  was  comfortable  and  happy,- as  it  provided  a decent  lodging, 
clothes,  food,  and  the  luxury  of  books.  The  work  during  the  day  was  dull 
! and  irksome,  but  his  evenings  were  his  own,  for  study  or  recreation.  A 
Spouting-club,  at  Jacob’s  Well,  Barbican,  occupied  one  evening  every  week, 
the  Odd-Fellows  another,  and  free-and-easys  one  or  two  more.  In  the 
parlour  of  the  eating-house  which  he  frequented,  in  Great  Turnstile, 
j Holborn,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  various  characters,  one  of  them  no 
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less  a personage  than  the  noted  Chevalier  d’Eon.  At  this  time  the 
Chevalier  dressed  in  female  attire,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Britton,  was 
“ respectable  and  respected,  courteous,  well-informed,  and  communicative.” 
The  eccentric  Sir  John  Dinely,  Bart.,  one  of  the  Poor  Knights  of  Windsor, 
was  also  an  occasional  guest  at  this  humble  house  in  Holborn.  At  the 
debating  clubs,  acquaintance  was  made  with  many  remarkable  characters. 
At  the  close  of  last  century  these  clubs  formed  a more  marked  feature  of 
London  life  than  since  political  opinion  has  found  more  quiet  and  legitimate 
vent  in  the  public  press.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  at  its  height  when  John  Britton  used  to  listen  to  the  harangues 
of  the  democrats  of  those  days.  Some  of  these  were  speculating  and 
hackneyed  orators,  who  made  a living  by  the  entrance-fees.  One  of  the 
most  active  and  popular  of  the  managers  and  proprietors  of  these  societies 
was  John  Gale  Jones,  a mob-orator  of  great  fluency,  but  due  caution  of 
speech,  who  pursued  the  system  as  a business  for  several  years.  Govern- 
ment spies  were  also  among  the  chief  orators ; but  there  were  also  truly 
patriotic  reformers,  such  as  John  Thelwall,  Thomas  Hardy,  William  God- 
win, and  Thomas  Holcroft,  with  others,  of  whom  Mr.  Britton  has  given 
some  interesting  reminiscences.  These  spouting-clubs  were  not  always 
confined  to  politics.  The  debates  often  were  on  subjects  of  literature  and 
criticism,  as  at  the  Coachmakers’  Hall,  and  the  School  of  Eloquence,  in 
Old  ’Change,  Cheapside,  to  which  Mr.  Britton  subscribed,  as  well  as  to 
Jacob’s  Well,  where  he  became  one  of  the  stars,  by  recitation  of  tales  and 
poems  by  Peter  Pindar,  George  Colman  the  younger,  O’Keefe,  and  other 
comic  authors.  The  success  of  these  efforts  led  to  more  regular  dramatic 
associations,  and  Britton  joined  a theatrical  club  which  performed  at  a place 
called  the  Shaksperian  Theatre,  in  Tottenham-court-road. 

In  1799  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Chapman,  at  three  guineas  a-week,  to 
write,  recite,  and  sing  for  him  at  a theatre  in  Panton-street,  Haymarket, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Eidophusikon  of  De  Loutherbourg,  an  entertainment 
which  had  enjoyed  extraordinary  popularity.  An  account  of  it  is  given  by 
Mr.  W.  H,  Pyne  in  his  “ Wine  and  Walnuts.”  The  great  attraction  was 
the  scenery,  which,  if  not  on  so  vast  a scale  as  the  scenic  displays  of  our 
time,  displayed  greater  mechanical  skill,  and  equal  chemical  and  pyrotechnic 
art.  A learned  dog,  musical  glasses,  and  John  Britton’s  monologue,  were 
among  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  the  entertainment,  till  the  theatre  and  its 
“properties”  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  1800.  At  this  period 
Mr.  Britton’s  ambition  was  to  join  the  stage  as  a profession.  When  he 
formerly  lived  in  lodgings  in  Rosamond-street,  Clerkenwell,  he  was  a 
frequent  occupant  of  the  front  row  at  the  gallery  of  Sadler’s  Wells,  and 
familiar  with  some  of  the  minor  performers,  and  even  the  stage-manager, 
“ the  clever,  eccentric,  and  good-hearted”  Mark  Lonsdale,  as  his  friend 
T.  Dibdin  calls  him  in  his  “ Reminiscences.”  On  one  occasion  Lonsdale 
invited  Britton  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  where  he 
resided,  opposite  the  theatre  : — 

“‘Tom’  Dibdin  and  his  wife,  ‘Nance,’  as  be  called  her,  Joe  Grimaldi,  then  in  his 
teens,  Dighton,  the  miniature-painter  and  caricaturist,  of  Charing-cross,  and  other 
theatrical  persons,  were  present.  This  was  my  ‘ first  appearance’  in  the  character  of 
visitor  to  a stage-manager,  and  I was  not  a little  flattered  and  elated  by  the  scene  and 
company,  Dibdin  and  his  wife  were  charged  with  fun  and  pun,  and  they  became  famed 
in  after-life  for  conversational  and  social  bye-play,  which  it  was  asserted  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  studying  at  home,  as  they  did  the  language  of  the  characters  they  had  to 
perform  upon  the  public  stage.” 
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j Poor  Lonsdale  did  not  prosper  in  the  world,  and  died  in  the  prime  of 
life.  At  Sadler’s  Wells  he  had  saved  money,  with  which  he  took  the 
! Lyceum  Theatre,  where  he  speculated  with  a new  species  of  entertainment, 
the  chief  part  of  which  consisted  of  panoramic  views  of  Egypt,  the  de- 
scriptions of  which  were  drawn  up  and  recited  by  Mr.  Britton.  Although 
Egyptian  antiquities  at  that  time  excited  much  interest,  Denon’s  splendid 
work  having  been  recently  published,  the  exhibition  did  not  attract  a suffi- 
cient number  of  spectators.  Before  the  theatre  closed  a benefit  night  was 
taken,  when  recitations  and  songs  were  added  to  the  Egyptiaca.  The  sum 
of  £31  was  cleared,  after  paying  £10  for  rent  of  the  house,  and  the  event 
j is  worthy  of  record,  as  being  the  first  occasion  when  gas  was  used  for 
j lighting  a theatre.  This  was  in  the  year  1802.  In  his  Autobiography, 

I Mr.  Britton  has  given  most  graphic  recollections  of  the  theatrical  events 
1 and  personages  most  noted  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
i Of  the  Dibdins,  Thomas  and  Charles — of  Joe  Grimaldi — of  Belzoni,  famed 
at  Sadler’s  Wells  for  his  Herculean  feats  as  the  Patagonian  Samson,  and 
; afterwards  more  renowned  as  the  Egyptian  explorer — -Dubois,  of  egg- 
hornpipe  celebrity — Richer,  the  most  skilful  of  rope-dancers — and  other 
theatrical  celebrities  of  that  time,  many  curious  anecdotes  he  has  re- 
corded : — 

“ In  after-life,”  says  Mr.  Britton,  “ I have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  and  corre- 
sponding with  numerous  distinguished  actors  and  dramatic  authors ; and  have  spent 
many  joyous  moments  in  the  company  of  John  Bannister,  John  Kemble,  Charles 
Kemble,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  Joseph  Munden,  Charles  Mathews,  sen.  and  jun., 
Charles  Young,  Michael  Kelly,  Master  Betty  (the  ‘ Young  Roscius’),  Miss  Mudie  (the 
‘Female  Roscius’),  John  Braham,  Thomas  Phillips,  Charles  Pemberton,  Thomas  Hol- 
croft,  and  many  others.  Through  the  medium  of  those  theatrical  friends,  I was  often 
supphed  with  orders  for  the  theatre,  and  then  believed  it  was  impossible  to  be  tired  or 
satiated  by  reading  plays,  or  seeing  them  represented  on  the  stage.  The  theatre 
seemed  to  me  the  most  fascinating  place  of  rational  amusement  in  the  world ; and  I 
often  fancied,  that  if  I could  command  leisure  and  funds,  I should  devote  much  of 
! both  to  purchase  and  enjoy  this  pleasure.  Later  in  life,  the  literary  and  scientific 
I institutions  which  started  into  existence  in  London,  presented  many  novelties  and 
! attractions,  even  surpassing  those  of  the  drama.  I eagerly  and  zealously  espoused  the 
new  cause,  and  successively  joined  the  Royal,  the  London,  and  the  Russell,  and  have 
I continued  an  active  member  of  the  last  up  to  the  present  time.” 

We  must  not  dwell  longer  on  these  dramatic  reminiscences,  as  Mr.  Britton 
was  soon  withdrawn  from  his  stage  connections  to  the  pursuits  which  he 
cultivated  with  such  ardour  and  success  for  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life, 
j It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  his  first  separate  work  was  a volume 
I which  appeared  in  1799,  on  the  “Life  and  Adventures  of  Pizarro,”  sug- 
! gested  by  the  extraordinary  success  of  Sheridan’s  play,  as  adapted  from 
I Kotzebue.  In  Bannister’s  memoirs  it  is  stated  that  the  receipts  at  Drury- 
! lane  amounted  in  one  season  to  £15,000,  and  above  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  the  play  were  sold.  Mr.  Britton’s  book  came  in  for  a share  of  the  gale 
of  popularity,  and  proved  a profitable  speculation  to  himself,  and  to  the 
publisher,  John  Fairburn,  a well-known  print  and  bookseller  in  the  Minories. 
Previous  to  this,  Mr.  Britton  had  written  various  articles  for  periodicals,  and 
had  edited  or  compiled  miscellanies  of  humble  literary  grade,  such  as  the 
“ Thespian  Olio,”  and  the  “ Odd  Fellows’  Song-book.”  In  1798  the  pros- 
pect was  opened  to  him  of  fixing  his  attention  on  studies  and  pursuits  of  a 
more  important  character.  His  friend,  Mr.  Wheble,  suggested  to  him  the 
“ Beauties  of  Wiltshire,”  as  the  first  of  a series  of  works  on  topography 
and  antiquities.  To  qualify  himself  for  this  task,  Camden’s  “ Britannia,” 

I by  Gough,  Cox’s  “ Magna  Britannia,”  Gilpin’s  “ Writings  on  Forest  Sce- 
! Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCII.  c c 
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nery,”  Uvedale  Price  “ On  the  Picturesque,”  and  other  works,  were  dili- 
gently studied,  and  the  perusal  of  the  Rev.  R.  Warner’s  “ Walk  through 
Wales”  inspired  him  with  a desire  to  follow  the  same  plan  of  pedestrian  s 
exploration,  while  affording  a model  of  clear  and  pleasant  descriptive  style.  \ 

Accordingly,  he  commenced  a tour  in  the  summer  of  1798,  making  the  j 

house  of  a married  sister  at  Church  Stretton,  in  Shropshire,  his  head- 
quarters : — 

“ With  maps,  a pocket-compass,  a small  camera-obscura,  (for  the  more  portable  and 
simple  camera-lucida  was  not  then  known,)  two  or  three  portable  volumes,  an  umbrella, 
and  a scanty  packet  of  body-linen,  &c.,  I commenced  a walk  from  London  on  the  20th 
of  June,  and  returned  again  to  it  on  the  30th  of  September.  During  that  excursion,  I j 
visited  Windsor,  Oxford,  Woodstock,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Warwick,  Kenilworth,  Bir- 
mingham, Hagley,  the  Leasowes,  and  Church  Stretton.  Thence  I made  diverging  ex-  i 
cursions  to  Shrewsbury,  Welshpool,  and  several  other  places  within  twenty  miles  of 
my  residence;  and  returned  through  Ludlow,  Leominster,  Hereford,  Ross,  down  the 
Wye,  to  Chepstow,  to  Bristol,  and  Bath ; thence  to  several  different  parts  of  Wiltshire,  ; 
and  back  to  London.  This  long  and  toilsome,  hut  eminently  interesting  and  attractive 
journey,  cost  me  only  eleven  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  ninepence !” 

Of  all  the  places  of  note  visited  in  this  first  professional  tour,  interesting  ! 
sketches  are  given  in  the  Autobiography,  with  recollections  of  the  persons  ' 
of  note  with  whom,  then  and  at  subsequent  times,  he  became  acquainted.  ! 
Two  volumes  of  the  “Beauties  of  Wiltshire”  appeared  in  1801,  a third  j 
being  published  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four  years.  In  1814,  Mr.  Brit-  j 
ton  wrote  a comprehensive  account  of  his  native  county,  for  the  fifteenth 
volume  of  the  “ Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,”  in  which  larger  space  ; 
was  devoted  to  history,  antiquities,  and  science,  than  in  the  earlier  work  of  | 
descriptive  topography.  After  the  issue  of  this  volume,  Mr.  Britton  and  i 
his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Brayley,  withdrew  from  the  work  which  they  had  first  | 
projected,  on  account  of  differences  with  the  publishers.  Of  the  multitudes  j 
of  works  written  by  Mr.  Britton  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  authors, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  the  titles  in 
a reasonable  compass.  j 

As  a companion  volume  to  his  Autobiography,  “ A Descriptive  Account 
of  the  Literary  Works  of  John  Britton,  from  1800  to  1849,”  has  been 
compiled  by  T.  E.  Jones,  for  many  years  his  professional  assistant.  The 
writings  are  arranged  under  five  heads: — 1.  Topography;  2.  Architectural  L 
Antiquities;  3.  Biography;  4.  Fine  Arts;  and  5.  Miscellaneous.  Even  P 
with  the  long  period  over  which  his  authorship  extended,  it  could  have  | 
been  only  by  strenuous  labour  and  incessant  diligence  that  he  could  have  j 
produced  the  voluminous  mass  of  writings  that  are  there  enumerated.  The  | 
most  important  of  all  his  publications  are  the  “ Architectural  Antiquities  | 
of  Great  Britain,”  and  the  “ Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England,”  works  of  | 
national  value,  and  which  secure  for  their  author  a lasting  reputation.  |j 
Some  of  Mr.  Britton’s  biographical  writings  are  of  great  interest,  including  J 
Memoirs  of  John  Aubrey,  of  Sir  John  Soane,  of  Colonel  Barre,  alleged  by  j 
him  to  be  Junius.  He  was  also  a frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  I 
Gentleman’s  Magazine.  In  writing  the  article  “ Shakespeare”  for  Rees’ 

“ Cyclopaedia,”  Mr.  Britton  was  led  to  researches  of  some  importance  at  that  j 
era  of  Shakespearian  elucidation  and  worship.  He  demonstrated  that  the  j 
before-despised  bust  at  Stratford  was  a veritable  likeness  of  the  bard,  from  a 
cast  taken  during  his  life  or  after  his  death,  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  proofs.  It  was  through  Mr.  Britton’s  exertions  that  a subscrip-  | 
tion  was  secured  for  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  in  Stratford  Church.  He  j 
also  was  on  the  committee  for  the  purchase  of  the  Stratford  House,  though 
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I he  had  good  reasons  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  tradition  of  Shakespeare 
' being  born  there. 

I In  1845,  a large  number  of  Mr.  Britton’s  friends  volunteered  a public 
testimonial  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  literature,  and  as  a token  of 
i personal  regard.  On  the  7th  of  July,  the  seventy-fourth  anniversary  of  his 
birthday,  he  was  entertained  at  a public  dinner  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  Rich- 
mond, one  of  his  favourite  haunts,  when  various  suggestions  were  con- 
sidered as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  the  objects  into  effect.  Mr.  Britton 
, objected  to  accepting  presents  of  a service  of  plate,  a marble  bust,  and  por- 
trait, for  which  it  was  proposed  to  devote  the  sums  collected,  but  offered  to 
produce  some  work  for  presentation  to  the  subscribers.  This  was  gladly 
acceded  to,  and  the  Autobiography  was  projected.  He  expected  the  book 
j to  occupy  about  two  hundred  pages,  and  to  be  finished  in  about  eighteen 
i months.  The  work  grew  on  his  hands,  and,  after  having  expended  three- 
, fold  the  amount  of  the  subscription,  it  still  remained  incomplete  at  his  death. 
The  parts  that  have  been  already  issued  embrace  the  leading  events  of  his 
life,  and  the  Descriptive  Account  of  his  Works,  to  which  we  have  already 
I alluded.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  Autobiography  was  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  It  contains  many  curious  reminiscences  of  places  and 
people,  including  notices  of  the  principal  publishers,  booksellers,  authors, 
artists,  and  others,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  in  contact  during  his 
I long  literary  career.  The  last  sheet  in  type  is  occupied  with  anecdotes  of 
! the  Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles,  of  Thomas  Moore,  and  of  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe, 
j whom  he  first  met  in  1819,  at  a dinner  of  the  “Wiltshire  Society,”  in 
London,  at  the  Albion  Tavern,  at  which  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  presided. 

I The  whole  Autobiography  is  a storehouse  of  literary  anecdote,  and  of  facts 
i full  of  interest  to  bibliographers,  antiquaries,  and  artists.  It  is  occasionally 
I somewhat  prolix  in  style,  and  the  memory  of  the  writer,  as  is  common  with 
i the  aged,  recalls  events  of  remote  date  more  vividly  than  those  of  more' 
j recent  occurrence,  but  in  variety  and  copiousness  of  detail  it  is  one  of  the 
: most  remarkable  personal  memoirs  ever  written, 

Mr.  Britton  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  and  management  of 
, many  of  the  literary  and  archaeological  associations  which  have  been  esta- 
i Wished  of  late  years.  One  institution  he  was  anxious  to  set  on  foot,  under 
the  title  of  “ Guardian  of  Antiquities,”  a central  society  in  London,  wdth 
agencies  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  watching  over  and  preserving  national 
antiquities.  With  this  guardianship  the  metropolitan  and  local  archaeo- 
logical societies  have,  in  some  measure,  charged  themselves,  but  it  would 
have  been  desirable,  could  Mr.  Britton’s  larger  plan  have  been  carried  out. 
In  France,  and  other  foreign  countries,  this  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
\ government.  To  the  personal  exertions  of  Mr.  Britton  have  chiefly  been 
: due  the  timely  reparation  of  many  antiquarian  monuments  of  historical 
I interest,  such  as  Waltham  Cross,  and  the  chancel  of  Stratford  Church. 

> Nor  must  we  omit  here  to  mention  that  Mr.  Britton  was  an  active  and  dili- 
gent member  of  the  Literary  Fund  for  above  forty  years,  during  which 
■ period  he  became  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  above  twelve 
hundred  applicants  for  relief.  In  none  of  his  numerous  occupations  did  he 
take  more  delight  than  in  this  charitable  work,  which  was  congenial  to  his 
I intelligent  sympathies  and  kindly  feelings.  The  testimony  of  his  long 
experience  ought  to  have  some  weight  against  the  inconsiderate  cavils 
sometimes  made  respecting  the  objects  and  operations  of  this  excellent 
institution. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Britton  were  interred  Jan.  7,  at  Norwood  Ceme- 
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tery,  where  several  of  his  antiquarian  and  architectural  friends,  including 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  Professor  Donaldson,  ^Ir.  Gould,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  others, 
assembled  to  pay  their  last  homage  of  respect  for  his  memory.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  place  a memorial  tablet  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  if  permission 
can  be  obtained  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter ; but  we  hope  that  before  any 
steps  be  taken  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  well  considered  whether  some 
better  and  more  appropriate  memorial  may  not  be  raised,  and  beg  to  draw 
attention  to  a letter  in  this  Magazine,  from  one  whose  opinions  on  sepul- 
chral monuments  are  desendng  of  great  attention. 


THE  SOHTHEEX  COUNTIES  I:N'  THE  OLDEH  TIME. 

The  Social  History  of  the  People  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Hngland  in  past  Cen- 
turies. By  Geobge  Eobeets.  (London : Longmans.) 

Transcripts  from  the  'Municipal  Archives  of  Winchester,  and  other  Documents  eluci- 
dating the  Government,  Manners,  a'/id  Custoins  of  the  same  City,  from  the  Thirteenth 
Century  to  the  Present  Period.  By  Chaeles  Bailey,  Town-Clerk.  (Winchester: 
Barclay.) 

The  object  of  the  first  of  these  works  is,  as  we  are  informed  in  the 
Preface,  to  correct  the  general  ignorance  that  exists  concerning  the  Social 
Histoiy  of  England.  That  such  ignorance  is  very  prevalent  can  be  doubted 
by  few.  Indeed,  to  obtain  a thorough  insight  into  the  every-day  life  of  our 
ancestors,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  rare  patience  and  perseverance  of 
those  useful  men  who,  like  Mr.  Roberts,  possess  the  will  and  ability  requi- 
site for  making  long  and  wearisome  researches  into  dusty  old  books  and 
mouldy  records. 

The  volume  before  us  is  dedicated— most  appropriately,  we  think — to 
Mr.  Macaulay,  whose  celebrated  chapter  on  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
our  forefathers  during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  must  be  familiar  to  all  who 
delight  in  the  works  of  that  historian.  The  value  of  books  of  this  de- 
scription cannot  be  overrated.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  student 
of  history  is  no  longer  content  with  the  narration  of  battles  and  sieges, 
intrigues  and  alliances.  Of  late  years,  many  questions  of  much  social 
import  have  arrested  the  attention  of  all  who  interest  themselves  in  human 
affairs ; and  this  naturally  raises  the  enquiry-— what  was  the  internal  state 
of  England  during  the  spirited  wars  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the  tyrannical 
reigns  of  the  Tudors,  from  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  betwixt  king 
and  parliament  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution  of  1688  ? 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  has  sought  his  illustrations  chieflly  from  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  : for,  as  he  justly  remarks, — 

“ Royal  progresses  and  sumptuous  entertainments,  the  doings  of  the  king  and  the 
warrior,  have  been  duly  recorded  in  costly  tomes ; while  the  inferior  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  population,  and  their  poor  mode  of  living,  have  been  totally  left  out  of 
sight.” 

For  his  materials,  Mr.  Roberts  has  ransacked  the  State  Paper  Office,  the 
British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Libraries,  and  has  made  large  use  of  the 
archives  of  Weymouth  and  Lyme  Regis,  besides  which  he  has  consulted 
many  old  and  rare  MSS.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  his  authorities  are 
at  once  original  and  authentic ; while  his  former  works,  the  “ History  of 
Lyme  Regis,”  and  the  “ Life  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,”  are  sufficient 
guarantees  as  to  his  fitness  for  undertaking  the  present  one. 

The  first  chapter  contains  a curious  account  of  the  presents  which  the 
great  men  of  bygone  days  were  not  ashamed  to  receive  from  those  who 
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I came  to  request  any  favour,  or,  what  still  more  shocks  our  modern  ideas  of 
morality,  from  those  who  wished  to  screen  themselves  from  any  awkward 
: accusation : — 

“ The  favour  of  the  officers  of  justice  was  bought  with  a bribe  at  an  early  date.  In 
a suit  of  law  preferred  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Castle  Combe,  in  Wiltshire,  1427, 
20s.  was  given  to  the  under-sheriff  for  procuring  his  friendship.  In  a trial  of  Sir  John 
Fastolf  in  1453,  there  was  paid — 

£ s.  d. 

“ For  fee  to  a clerk  to  the  Justice  Yelverton  to  be  attorney  for  the  Lord 

Fastolf  . . . . . . . .018 

Wine,  beer,  and  pears,  for  a refection  to  the  Judge  Yelverton  himself  . 0 16 

Breakfast  to  the  jury  after  they  had  delivered  their  verdict  . .047 

' To  the  jury  for  a gift  {regardo)  for  their  expenses  and  labour,  as  well  as 
i to  those  who  were  brought  as  ‘ tales’  . . . . .250 

I Mr.  Roberts  reminds  us  of  Lord  Bacon’s  disgrace,  and  goes  on  to  say 
that  one  of  the  judges  of  the  High  Commission  Court,  Sir  John  Bennett, 
was  reported,  not  only  to  have  taken  bribes  from  both  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, but  to  have  been  mean  enough  even  to  beg  them.  This  shameful 
prostitution  of  the  law  is  one  of  the  many  crying  evils  to  be  met  with  in 
i the  “ good  old  times,”  and  should  be  well  considered  by  those  who  are,  or 
? affect  to  be,  disgusted  with  the  present  dull  and  matter-of-fact  century  of 
SI  steamboats  and  railroads,  telegraphs,  minie  rifles,  and  unsullied  ermine. 

\ Two  very  interesting  chapters,  in  which  is  exhibited  much  minute 
«i  knowledge,  are  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  our  early  maritime 
i affairs,  pirates,  naval  expeditions,  and  the  petty  wars  which  were  often 
i vigorously  waged  between  some  of  our  seaports.  Complaint  is  made  that 

I there  exists  much  ignorance  upon  the  subject  of  our  early  maritime 
i resources  :■ — 

I “Visit  our  seaports  in  the  British  Channel,  and  listen  to  what  the  inhabitants 
! delight  in  telling  of  the  former  condition  of  their  trade,  the  size  of  the  shipping, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  foreign  ports  with  which  intercourse  was  maintained,  at 
Barbadoes,  Guinea,  Barbary,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Straits,  it  is  concluded  tliat  the 
I interests  of  the  port  have  declined.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  none  but  large  vessels 

I I now  trade  thither.  When  it  is  objected  that  the  depth  of  water  was  insufficient,  we 
are  told  the  sand  has  collected;  but  under  any  circumstances,  there  was  indis- 

i putably  a brisk  foreign  trade  carried  on  at  many  ports  where  there  is  none  at  the 
■ i present  day.  The  halo  of  antiquity  being  thrown  around  the  ships  of  the  Plantagenets 
and  Tudors,  they  loom  large  through  the  mist.” 

From  the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  appears  that  our  maritime  resources 
I were  gradually  declining.  The  cause  of  this  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
j dreadful  calamities  of  which  England  was  for  so  long  the  prey,  from  the 
weak  government  of  Richard  II.  to  the  termination  of  the  wars  of  the 
i Roses.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  we  could  boast  of 
t i seamen  worthy  to  rival  the  renowned  navigators  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
i or  of  merchants  fit  to  do  the  work  of  the  already  declining  republics  of 
Italy. 

A pleasant  account  is  given  of  the  news  that  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
approaching  our  shores,  being  brought  from  Weymouth  to  Lyme  by 
General  Sir  John  Norris,  Sir  Henry  Ashby,  and  George  Trenchard,  Esq., 
accompanied  by  other  justices : — 

“ As  this  worshipful  party  proceeded,  they  called  to  consult  with  them  the  most 
skilful  seamen,  both  for  information,  and  generally  respecting  the  Armada,  and  the 
nature  of  the  bays  along  the  coast,  as  to  the  facilities  they  might  afford  for  the  landing 
of  the  enemy’s  forces. 

“ Supper  and  wine  were  furnished  at  Lyme  ‘ to  my  Lord  Norris,  the  lieutenant,  and 
! the  rest  of  the  company,  19th  of  April,  1588,  at  a cost  to  the  town  of  4Z.  65.  4d.  The 
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mayor  and  his  brethren  partook  of  the  repast.  It  was  a stirring  occasion.  English 
loyalty  was  called  forth  in  an  unexampled  degree.  Should  we  muse  upon  the  alarm  of 
the  time,  let  us  not  forget  one  interesting  fact — that  General  Sir  John  Norris  used 
to  say,  he  wondered  he  could  see  no  man  in  the  kingdom  afraid  but  himself.  Viscount 
Wimbledon,  who  relates  this  anecdote  on  a subsequent  breaking  out  of  war,  makes 
this  reflection : ‘ The  danger  of  all  is,  that  a people  not  used  to  a war  believeth  that 
no  enemy  dare  venture  upon  them ; which  may  make  them  neglect  it  the  more,  for 
that  their  ignorance  doth  blind  them.’  We  cannot  help  concluding  that  Sir  John 
Norris’s  experience  of  the  valiant  overmuch  was  at  table  over  the  pottle  of  sack.  The 
beacons  and  preparations  must  have  greatly  alarmed  the  country.” 

But  we  must  not  pass  by  without  notice  the  excellent  account  given  of 
the  pirates  who,  in  the  reigns  of  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I., 
were  completely  masters  of  the  Channel.  Mr.  Roberts  remarks  that  the 
language  with  which  Thucydides  has  described  the  coasts  of  ancient 
Greece  would  equally  well  apply  to  the  state  of  our  own  shores  in  olden 
times : — 

“ The  old  towns  of  both  countries,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  piracy,  were 
built  farther  off  from  the  sea,  or  inland.  The  later  towns  were  built  on  the  sea-shores, 
and  on  isthmuses,  surrounded  by  walls  for  protection.” 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  pirates  was  Harry  Page,  of  Poole, 
or,  as  he  is  more  frequently  called,  Arripay.  The  adventures  of  this 
cruiser  were  chiefly  against  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain.  On  one 
occasion,  he  is  related  to  have  brought  home  from  the  coast  of  Bretagne  no 
less  than  120  prizes  laden  with  iron,  Rochelle  salt,  and  oil.  At  last  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  determined  to  unkennel  this  formidable  ma- 
rauder, concerted  against  him  a large  expedition,  which  harassed  our  coasts 
until  it  reached  Poole : the  sailors  landed,  and  a battle  ensued,  from  which 
the  men  of  Poole  were  at  last  oblige  to  retreat,  leaving  a brother  of 
Arripay  dead  on  the  field.  The  extensive  ravages  made  by  the  Algerines 
on  the  Irish  coast  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  afford  a startling  proof 
of  the  inefl&cient  manner  in  which  our  seas  were  guarded.  In  the  year 
1627,  fifty  of  the  Irish  were  killed  by  these  depredators,  and  about  400 
carried  away  for  slaves.  On  one  occasion  they  captured  a vessel  worth 
260,000/.  Lord  Wentworth  applied  his  energetic  mind  to  the  repression 
of  this  growing  evil,  and  met  with  very  fair  success. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Roberts  has  given  us  a chapter  on  the 
ridiculous  and  cruel  belief  in  witchcraft  that  was  so  prevalent  in  the  olden 
time.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  more  secluded  parts  of  England  the  ignorant 
still  cling  to  this  superstition  ; but  we  of  this  enlightened  age  can  scarcely 
credit  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  witches  and  witchcraft  was  lamented  by 
a learned  prelate  in  a sermon  preached  late  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
words  uttered  by  Bishop  Jewell  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1598,  are 
quoted  as  follows : — 

“ It  may  please  your  Grace  to  understand  that  witches  and  sorcerers,  within  the  last 
few  years  are  marvellously  increased  within  this  your  Grace’s  realm.  Your  Grace’s 
subjects  pine  away  even  unto  the  death ; their  color  fadeth,  their  flesh  rotteth,  their 
speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft ! I pray  God  they  may  never  practise 
further  than  upon  the  subject’’ 

Our  author  continues  : — 

“ For  a woman  to  be  old  and  ugly  was,  during  many  reigns,  to  live  in  positive 
danger.  Any  one  might  expose  her  life  to  imminent  peril  upon  the  idlest  temptation. 
We  know  what  numbers  perished  at  the  gallows  up  to  1682,  when  three  poor  women 
from  Bideford  were  sentenced  to  death  at  Exeter  assize  for  ‘ bewitching  several  persons, 
destroying  ships  at  sea,  and  cattle  by  land.’  These  women  are  said  to  have  been  the 
last  that  suffered. 

Whenever  any  remarkable  disaster  befel  a member  of  a family,  no  difficulty  was 
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generally  felt  in  ascribing  it  to  some  old  person.  Epilepsy  was  universally  treated  as 
proceeding  from  witchcraft.  Neighbouring  gossips  assembled ; they  pitied  the  patient, 
and  railed  at  the  wicked  author  of  so  much  suffering.  The  patient  heard  what  passed, 
and  adopted  all  the  charges  and  suggestions  of  the  assembled  gossips.” 

Sufficient  extracts,  we  think,  have  now  been  given  to  assist  the  reader  in 
forming  a tolerably  correct  estimate  of  this  useful  and  interesting  volume. 
To  all  who  wish  thoroughly  to  study  the  history  of  England  it  is  a most 
valuable  aid.  It  bears  more  the  character  of  a book  of  reference  than  of 
one  which  we  should  expect  anybody  to  read  straight  through.  The 
capital  index  with  which  it  is  furnished  places  the  whole  of  its  contents 
within  easy  reach ; and  much  information  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
obtained  without  great  trouble  may  now  be  acquired  with  ease  by  every 
general  reader.  As  for  the  style  of  this  work,  it  is  easy  and  unaffected. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Roberts  appears  to  care  little  in  how  plain  a garb  his  thoughts 
are  clothed,  so  long  as  they  are  set  clearly  before  his  readers. 

The  second  of  these  books  is  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Bailey,  Town-clerk 
of  Winchester,  who  seems  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  publication  of 
“ Transcripts  from  the  Municipal  Archives  of  Winchester,  &c.,”  for  in  his 
Introduction  he  says  (after  informing  us  that  he  has  “ obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  Town-Council  to  publish  the  manuscripts,”) — 

“ I gladly  avail  myself  of  this  permission  to  unfold  to  my  fellow-citizens  some  of  the 
ordinances  and  enactments  that  for  several  centuries  have  regulated  the  domestic  legis- 
lation and  government  of  Winchester ; which  will  enable  them  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  feelings  of  our  predecessors,  and  to  appreciate  the 
principle  and  character  of  men  who,  during  their  time  and  generation,  sustained  with 
high  honom-  and  rectitude  the  privileges  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  left  un- 
impaired to  their  successors  the  long-established  reputation  of  this  city  being  a well- 
governed,  godly,  and  peaceful  community.” 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  Mr.  Bailey  had  put  his  matter  in  a more 
palatable  manner  before  the  public,  namely,  by  combining  a general  history 
of  Winchester  of  the  same  period  with  the  “ Transcripts,”  he  would  have 
greatly  furthered  the  object  he  appears  to  have  in  view,  as  it  seems  absurd 
to  suppose  that  any  other  than  a mere  archseologist  can  sit  down  and  wade 
through  a dry  recapitulation  of  archives  without  some  such  relief. 

The  corporation  of  Winchester  appears  to  be  the  oldest  extant,  the 
charter  of  incorporation  having  been  granted  by  Henry  II.  At  the  time 
the  different  corporate  bodies  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  charters, 
Winchester  stood  out  boldly  (amongst  many  others)  in  its  opposition,  “ but 
at  last,  worn  out  by  military  oppressions,  exorbitant  exactions,  nay,  as  our 
books  will  shew,  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,”  was 
compelled  to  surrender  its  privileges. 

From  the  following  extracts,  dated  Sept.  1,  1682,  it  will  be  found  that 
“ This  day  our  Gratious  Soveraigne  Lord  King  Charles  the  Second  was 
pleased  to  condescend  to  be  entered  to  be  a member  of  this  Corporation, 
and  is  entered  accordingly  to  be  free  of  the  Guild  of  Merchants  of  this 
Citty”:— 

“ This  day,  likewise.  His  Royall  Highnesse  James,  Duke  of  Yorke,  was  pleased  to 
condescend  to  be  entered  a member  of  this  Corporation,  and  is  entered  accordingly 
free  of  the  Guild  of  Merchants  of  this  Citty.” 

Also,  on  the  visit  of  Queen  Anne  to  Winchester,  her  consort  was  elected 
a freeman. 

One  more  extract  in  conclusion,  to  shew  the  loyalty  of  Winchester  : — 

“ 30^^  Decemler,  1643. 

“ Taken  out  thene  of  the  Coffer  these  several!  parcells  of  Plate,  and  delivered  unto 
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Mr.  Jasper  Cornelius,  appoynted  to  receive  the  same  for  his  Majesty’s  use,  by  virtue  of 
a letter  sent  from  his  Majesty  to  the  Maior  and  Aldermen  of  this  Cytie  for  the  loan  of 
Money  on  Plate,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Army,  by  the  consent  of  the  Maior,  and  all 
the  Aldermen  of  this  Cytie : — 


Oz. 

One  Silver  Ewer 

. weighing  32^ 

Three  Silver  Beer  Bowles 

„ 34i 

Two  Silver  Wine  Bowles  . 

• „ 15f 

One  Gilt  Bowie,  with  the  Cover 

. 

„ 3H 

One  Great  Silver  Salt 

. 

. „ 28 

One  Silver  Tankard 

, 

19^ 

One  Silver  Bason 

• 

. „ 74 

Total,  235i 

Which  according  to  the  directions  of  the  said  letter,  at  5s.  an  ounce,  amoxmt  unto 
£58  16s.  3d.” 

The  book  is  not  without  some  interest,  on  account  of  what  it  contains ; 
and  if  the  materials  at  Mr.  Bailey’s  command  had  been  made  use  of  in 
another  manner,  we  might  have  had  a work  of  more  general  interest. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


THE  BEAUCHAMP  TOWER. 


Me.  Uebak, — Like  many  other  for- 
tresses of  the  Norman  era,  the  Tower  of 
London  seems  to  have  been  a prison  as 
well  as  a palace  from  its  very  foundation, 
and  in  “ A Particular  of  the  names  of  the 
Towers,”  of  the  date  of  1642,  no  less  than 
eleven  “prison  lodgings”  are  enumerated 
We  have  abundant  evidence  that  these 
were  usually  fuUy  tenanted.  Its  first 
noted  prisoner  was  Ralph  Flamhard,  the 
ex-minister  of  William  Rufus,  and  from 
his  time  almost  to  our  own  a constant  suc- 
cession of  captives  has  been  kept  up.  Not 
to  mention  French,  Scottish,  Welsh,  and 
Irish  kings  and  princes,  prisoners  of  war, 
the  “ towers  of  Julius”  have  inclosed  many 
individuals  of  royal  blood;  others  illus- 
trious for  birth  or  descent,  and  filling  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  their 
country ; and  others,  again,  whose  chief, 
if  not  only  record  consists  of  inscriptions 
cut  by  themselves  on  the  walls  of  their 
prison.  The  BeU  and  the  Broad  Arrow 
towers  present  such  memorials,  but  they 
are  with  difficulty  accessible ; others  exist 
in  the  Salt  tower which  is  about  to  be 
restored.  They  are  most  abundant,  how- 
ever, in  the  Beauchamp  tower,  and  of  this 
we  intend  to  speak. 


This  is  the  second  tower  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Tower-green,  having  the  BeU 
tower  to  the  south,  and  the  Devereux  or 
Develyn  tower  to  the  north.  These  are 
in  a neglected  state,  but  the  Beauchamp 
tower  has  of  late  years  been  carefully  re- 
stored, and  thrown  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. Its  exterior  presents  a good  example 
of  the  military  architecture  of  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  hut  its  in- 
terior has  been  trimmed  up  to  receive  visi- 
tors, and  retains  little  of  the  gloomy  aspect 
of  the  prison-house;  the  walls,  however, 
are  covered  with  inscriptions,  many  of 
which  bear  unmistakeable  testimony  to 
the  sufferings  of  its  former  inmates. 

The  tower  has  its  name  from  Thomas 
Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  imprisoned 
here  in  1397.  It  consists  of  a basement 
and  two  upper  floors  of  a single  room  each, 
beside  a smaU  cell  at  the  foot  of  each  flight 
of  stairs.  The  inscriptions  are  chiefly  foimd 
in  the  room  on  the  first  floor,  which  has, 
beside  a fireplace  (an  accommodation  not 
met  with  in  other  towers),  four  ancient 
loopholed  recesses,  and  a fifth  has  been 
enlarged  for  the  reception  of  a win- 
dow. A stout  rail  prevents  as  close  an 
approach  to  the  waU,  as  the  visitor  might 


• These  are,  the  Beauchamp,  Bell,  Broad  Arrow,  Constable,  Cradle,  Lantern,  Martin,  Salt,  Wake- 
field, and  Well  towers,  and  the  Nun’s  Bower,  over  Cold  Harbour-gate,  adjoining  the  White  tower. 
The  document  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Bayley’s  History  of  the  Tower,  p,  xxxiii. 

Here  is  to  be  seen  a curious  sphere  made  by  Hugh  Draper,  of  Bristol,  a reputed  magician,  anno 
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wish,  but  by  the  aid  of  a collection  of  fac- 
similes whicli  lies  on  the  table  a tolerably 
correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  names, 
mottoes,  and  devices  which  cover  them. 
Among  the  names  are  those  of  Lords  Tho- 
mas Fitzgerald,  John  and  Robert  Dudley, 
Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  Geoffrey, 
Arthur  and  Edmund  Poole,  Dr.  Abel  and 
Dr.  Story,  all  of  whom  have  a place  in 
history ; but  many  other  names  occur,  of 
persons  regarding  whom  little  or  nothing 
is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  they  Vv^ere 
once  prisoners  in  the  Tower.  Such  are  - 


George  Ardern 
Thomas  Bamdewin 
William  Belmalar 
William  Beveridge 
Richard  Blount 
Henry  Crooke 
I.  C. 

T.  C. 

W.  C. 

Edward  Cuffin 
John  Decker 
William  Dollard 
Francis  Eula 
Thomas  Foull 
James  Gilmor 
John  Treile 
Tho.  Jenkins 
Lancaster  Herald 
B.  Easels 
Robert  Malery 


Lawrence  Milford 
Marmaduke  Neville 
Richard  Ood 
France  Owdal 
Walter  Paslew 
Thomas  Peverel 
Wdliam  Rame 
James  Rogers 
Thomas  Rooper 
Thomas  Rore 
T.  Salmon 
Edward  Smalley 
Thomas  Steven 
Thomas  Talbot 
Robert  Tidie 
Antony  Tuchimer 
Waldram 
Thomas  Willingar 
W.  Woodbus 


Some  of  these  names  occur  more  than 
once,  and  are  then  usually  differently 
spelled. 

The  remains  of  these  now  obscure  indi- 
viduals, however,  present  many  points  of 
interest.  Bamdewin  has  left  a piece  of 
sculpture  in  high  relief,  with  a chain  bor- 
der, the  balance,  hourglass,  and  death’s 
head,. and  “As  virtue  maketh  life,  so  sin 
causeth  death'*,”  dated  July,  1585.  Blount 
has  an  inscription  in  Spanish  : “Aquien 
discs  el  secreto  dastu  libertad,”  9 July, 
1553.  I.  C.  (dated  1538)  has  inscribed 
in  one  place,  “Learn  to  fear  God;”  in 
another,  “ Repiens  le  Sage,  et  il  te  ayme- 
ra.”  T.  C.  (1578),  “ It  is  the  point  of  a 
wise  man  to  try  and  then  trust,  for  happy 
is  he  who  findeth  one  that  is  just.”  Walter 
Paslew  (1569)  has  an  anchor,  with  “ Ex- 
trema Cristus.”  William  Rame  (1559) 
has  a long  inscription,  ending  “ Use  well 
the  time  of  prosperity,  and  remember  the 
time  of  misfortune.”  Thomas  Rose  (May 
8,  1 666,)  complains  of  being  “ within  this 
tower  strong,  kept  close  by  those  to  whom 
he  did  no  wrong.”  T.  Salmon  gives  a 
melancholy  calculation  of  the  months, 
weeks,  days,  and  hours  of  his  close  im- 


prisonment ; and  Thomas  Willingar,  a 
goldsmith,  has  left  a sculpture  of  Death, 
with  his  dart  and  hourglass,  a IJeeding 
heart,  the  initials  “ P.  A,”  and  “My 
heart  is  yours  till  death.”  Others  have  in- 
scribed “ 1 1)  c,”  crosses,  passages  from  Scrip- 
ture both  in  Latin  and  in  English,  skele- 
tons, death’s  heads,  but  particularly  heral- 
dic devices,  whence  we  may  infer  that 
many  were  of  gentle  birth,  and  hence  not 
unsuitable  companions  for  the  Howards, 
and  Percies,  and  Pooles,  and  Dudleys,  and 
Fitzgeralds,  and  Cobhams,  who  also  once 
tenanted  the  Beauchamp  tower.  There  are 
also  several  anonymous  inscriptions,  and 
many  unfinished  ones. 

Before  noticing  the  more  distinguished 
prisoners,  we  will  cite  a few  instances  in 
which  their  less  known  compeers  have  re- 
vealed some  of  the  secrets  of  their  prison- 
house.  They  all  relate  to  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  use  of  the  rack  was 
common,  and  even  openly  defended  by 
authority. 

Charles  Bailly,  an  agent  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  besides  other  inscriptions,  has  one 
which  says, — 

“ The  man  whom  this  house  cannot  mend 
Hath  evil  become,  and  worse  will  end.” 

Thomas  Clarke,  believed  to  be  a priest 
who  recanted  at  Paul’s  Cross  in  1593,  has 
inscriptions  dated  1576  and  1578,  the  for- 
mer of  which  ends, — 

“ Unhappy  is  that  man  whose  acts  doth  procure 
The  misery  of  this  house  in  prison  to  endure.” 

Thomas  Miagh,  an  Irishman,  who  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  racked,  has  left  his 
testimony  to  that  effect : — 

“ Thomas  Miagh,  which  lieth  here  alone, 

That  fain  wmuld  from  hence  be  gone. 

By  torture  st  ange  my  troth  was  tried, 

A'et  of  my  liberty  denied.  1581,  Thomas  Miagh.” 

He  has  also  left  an  inscription  in  the  Bell 
tower  to  much  the  same  effect,  ending, — 
“patience  shall  prevail;” 
and  he  has  a second  inscription  (imperfect) 
here,  which  reads, — 

“ O Lord,  which  art  of  heaven  King, 

Grant  grace  and  life  everlasting 
To  Miagh,  thy  servant,  in  prison  alone, 

With ” 

Bailly,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  the  cold 
comfort  of  philosophical  refiection  : — 

“ The  most  unhappy  man  in  the  world  is  he 
that  is  not  patient  in  adversities ; for  men  are 
not  killed  with  the  adversities  they  have,  but 
with  the  impatience  which  they  suffer.” 


c Inscriptions  and  Devices  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  Tower  of  London ; with  a short  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Building,  and  the  Prisoners  formerly  confined  therein.  By  William  Robertson  Dick. 
With  100  Lithographic  Sketches. 

<*  As  might  be  expected,  there  is  every  variety  of  spelling,  as  well  as  form  of  character,  m these 
inscriptions.  For  any  practical  purpose,  the  inscriptions  must  themselves  be  studied,  or  at  least 
Mr.  Dick’s  facsimiles,  and  it  has  therefore  been  thought  preferable  to  employ  the  modern  orthography 
in  this  article. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  d d 
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Miagh’s  example,  however,  is  by  far  the 
most  common,  and  it  must  gratify  every 
right  mind  to  see  so  many  sentences  ex- 
pressive of  hope  or  pious  resignation,  and 
so  few  breathing  either  impatience  or  de- 
spondency. “ Spera  in  Dio “ Adoramus 
Te “ En  Dieu  est  mon  esperance 
“ Dolor  patientia  vincetur “ Hope  to 
the  end,  and  have  patience and  similar 
thoughts,  are  plentifully  inscribed : and  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  only  ones 
of  a contrary  nature  have  been  left  appa- 
rently by  one  person,  William  Tyrrel,  who 
in  1541  was  a knight  of  Malta.  He  ex- 
claims, in  Italian,  “ Oh  ! unhappy  man  that 
I think  myself  to  be !”  and  in  another 
place  still  more  despondingly,  “ Since  For- 
tune hath  chosen  that  my  hope  should  go 
to  the  wind  to  complain,  I would  that 
Time  were  no  more, — my  star  being  ever 
sad  and  unpropitious.” 

These,  the  little-known  prisoners,  dis- 
missed, we  may  more  leisurely  glance  around 
the  room,  and  notice  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  the  inscriptions  and  devices 
which  demand  especial  attention,  either 
from  the  rank  of  their  authors  or  the  pe- 
culiarity of  their  execution. 

On  the  left-hand  of  the  first  recess  is  a 
handsome  device,  bearing  the  name  and 
arms  of  Peverell,  and  opposite  is  seen  the 
desponding  inscription  of  Tyrrel,  the  knight 
of  Malta. 

I'he  next  recess  is  now  a fireplace,  over 
which  the  earl  of  Arundel  has  left  an  in- 
scri])tion  claiming  for  himself  the  glory  of 
“ sulfering  for  Christ.” 

The  second  recess  (including  the  ad- 
joining wall,)  contains  the  device  of  the 
Dudleys®,  and,  among  others,  the  names  of 
Bailly  and  Dr,  Story. 

The  third  recess  presents  the  names  and 
inscriptions  of  Miagh,  Peverell,  and  Clarke. 

The  fourth  rtcess  (and  the  adjoining 
wall)  contains  the  names  of  Poole,  “Jane,” 
(doubtless  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  probably 
in-cribed  by  her  husband  Guilford,)  Lord 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Adam  Sedbar,  abbot 
of  Jervaux,  with  others  of  less  note. 

The  fifth  recess  has  on  the  left-hand 
side  the  rebus  of  Thomas  Abel,  who  had 
been  chaplain  to  Katherine  of  Aragon,  and 
suHered  for  denying  the  royal  supremacy ; 
Dr.  Cook,  prior  of  Doncaster,  who  met  a 
like  fate ; Thomas  Cobbam,  a partisan  of 
M'yatt,  who  obtained  a pardon.  On  the 
opy)Osite  side  is  a second  inscription  by 
Tyrrel,  and  others  by  Ingrain  Percy,  son 
of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  Ralph  Bul- 
mer,  a leader  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace, 


John  Seymour,  a kinsman  of  the  Protector, 
and  Egremond  Radcliffe,  half-brother  of 
the  earl  of  Sussex.  The  earliest  in  date 
of  these  prisoners  is  Lord  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald, who  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  with 
his  five  uncles,  Feb.  3,  1537.  He  was  the 
son  of  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  had 
been  knowm  as  the  Silken  Thomas,  from 
his  courtly  manners  and  rich  attire ; but 
he  experienced  a woful  change  in  the  lat- 
ter respect,  at  least,  when  he  became  a pri- 
soner in  the  Tower,  as  is  shewn  by  a letter 
of  his  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office^, 
in  which  he  desires  his  “ trusty  and  well- 
beloved  servant  John  Rothe,”  to  endeavour 
to  procure  him  the  sum  of  £20,  from 
O^Brieii,  with  whom  he  had  left  his  plate : 

“I  never  had  any  money,”  he  says,  “since  I 
came  into  prison,  hut  a noble,  nor  have  I had  no 
othei  hose,  doublet,  nor  shoes,  nor  shirt,  but  one, 
nor  any  other  garment,  but  a single  frieze  gown 
for  a velve  furred  with  budge,  and  so  I have 
gone  woolward,  and  barefoot,  and  bare-legged 
divers  times  when  it  hath  not  been  very  warm  ; 
and  so  I should  have  done  still,  and  now,  hut 
these  poor  prisoners,  of  their  gentleness,  have 
sometimes  given  me  old  hose,  and  shoes,  and  old 
shirts.  This  I write  unto  you,  not  as  complaining 
of  my  friends,  but  for  to  shew  you  the  truth  of 
my  great  need,  that  you  should  be  the  more  dih- 
gent  in  going  unto  O'Brien,  and  in  bringing  me 
the  beforesaid  £20,  whereby  I might  the  sooner 
have  here  money  to  buy  me  clothes,  and  also  to 
amend  my  slender  commons  and  fare,  and  for 
other  necessaries.” 

That  tins  was  the  customary  treatment 
of  state  prisoners  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  we  have  the  testimony  of  Bishop 
Fisher,  who  wrote  to  Cromwell,  Dec.  22, 
1534,  to  request  some  books  and  a confes- 
sor to  prepare  himself  for  the  “ holy  time,” 
and  concluded  his  letter  thus : — 

“ Furthermore  I beseech  you  to  be  good  master 
unto  me  in  my  necessity  ; for  I have  neither 
shirt,  nor  suit,  nor  yet  other  clothes  that  are  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  wear,  but  that  be  ragged,  and 
rent  too  shamefully.  Notwithstanding  I might 
easily  suffer  that,  if  they  would  keep  my  body 
warm.  But  my  diet  also,  God  knoweth  how  slen- 
der it  is  at  many  times.  And  now  in  mine  age 
my  stomach  may  not  away  but  with  a few  kinds 
of  meats,  which  if  I want  I decay  forthwith,  and 
fall  into  coughs  and  diseases  of  my  body,  and 
cannot  keei)  myself  in  health.  And,  as  our  Lord 
knoweth,  I have  nothing  left  unto  me  for  to  pro- 
vide any  better,  but  as  my  brother  of  his  own 
purse  layeth  out  for  me,  to  his  great  hindrance.” 

This  matter  was  amended  under  Mary, 
whose  Privy  Council-book,  under  the  date 
of  June  24,  1554,  lays  down  a scale  of  al- 
lowances for  prisoners  in  the  Tower.  No- 
bles (as  the  Dudleys),  have  6s.  8d.  per  diem, 
knights  (as  Sir  James  Crofts,)  £1  13s.  4d., 
and  gentlemen  10s.  per  week.  These  al- 
lowances were  augmented  under  Eliz  ibeth. 


e Robert  Dudley  (afterwards  Leicester)  has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  wall  of  the  staircase,  and 
also  his  initials  in  the  fifth  recess, 
t State  I’apers  of  Henry  VIII.,  part  iii.  p.  402. 
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and,  according  to  Mr.  HutcliinsoTi  from 
40.S.  to  £7  a- week  was  received  by  the 
I governor  for  the  maintenance  of  some  of 
I ttie  regicides  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

I The  handsome  device  of  John  Dudley, 

! earl  of  Warwick,  will  attract  the  visitor’s 
: attention.  It  presents  the  lion  double 
! quevee  and  the  hear  and  ragged  staff,  and 
has  a floral  border,  composed  of  roses,  ge- 
i ranimns,  and  honeysuckles,  with  acorns; 
ji  being,  as  he  informs  us,  meant  to  denote 
; the  initials  of  his  four  brothers,  Robert, 
Guilford,  Henry,  and  A\nbrose  : — 

“ You  that  these  beasts  do  well  behold  and  see, 
Maj'  deem  with  ease  wherefore  here  made  thej-  be. 
Wit  1 borders  eke  wherein  {_there  may  he  found] 
Four  brothers’  names  who  list  to  search  the 
ground.” 

The  earl  died  a prisoner,  October  21, 

^ 1554,  but  it  would  appear  that  his  con- 

finement was  not  of  a rigid  description. 
In  Mary’s  Council-book,  under  date  Dec. 
17,  1553,  he,  in  common  with  his  brothers, 
i Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
i is  allowed  to  have  “ the  liberty  of  the 
walks  within  the  garden  of  the  Tower 
an  indulgence  rather  grudgingly  conceded 
in  the  next  reign  to  Philip  Howard,  earl 
of  Arundel,  who  passed  several  years  here, 
under  sentence,  and  in  daily  expectation 
of  death.  Sir  Michael  Blount,  the  lieu- 
( tenant,  writes  thus  regarding  him,  under 
' date  July  6,  1590,  when  he  had  been  al- 
ready five  years  a captive  : — 

“ Philip,  late  earl  of  Arundel,  is  a close  pri- 
soner, and  hath  no  other  liberty  than  he  had  in 
Sir  Owen  Ilopton’s  time,  which  is  to  walk  in  the 
queen’s  garden  two  hours  in  the  day,  vrith  a ser- 
I vant  of  the  lieutenant  to  attend  him,  the  garden, 

' door  being  shut  at  the  time  of  his  walking.” 

j “1570,  JnoN  Store  Doctor”  is  the 
I record  of  a prisoner  whose  fate  proves  the 
I j vengeful  policy  of  Elizabeth’s  ministers. 
He  was  a civilian  who  had  strenuously  op- 
! posed  the  Reformation,  had  gone  abroad 
j on  her  accession,  and  for  a subsistence  be- 
1 came  an  officer  of  customs  in  the  Nether- 
, lands.  He  was  treacherously  seized  there, 
j brought  to  England,  and  executed  as  a 
1 traitor  in  his  70th  year,  June  1,  1571. 

' j “ Eagremond  Radcliefe.  1576.  Pour 
j Parvenir”  points  out,  in  all  probability, 

I GRESHAM 

; Mr.  Urban, — Your  last  number  con- 
; tains  a letter  on  the  threatened  inter- 
ference of  Government  in  the  affairs  of 
: . Gresham  College,  of  which  your  cor- 
( I respondent,  “ An  old  Friend,”  appears 
I I terribly  alarmed,  as  it  will  not,  in  his 
‘ ' opinion,  be  the  first  time  that  the  exe- 
cutive has  roughly  handled  this  venerable 


another  victim  of  the  “ Machiavel-policy” 
of  the  same  time.  He  had  been  engnged 
in  the  rebellion  of  1569,  which  his  half- 
brother  suppressed,  fled  abroad,  and  on 
his  return  was  thrown  into  the  Tower. 
After  awhile  he  was  liberated,  but  he  was 
soon  after  executed  for  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  he  ])ro- 
tested  at  the  scaffold  that  he  had  been  re- 
leased by  the  influence  of  the  secretary 
Walsingham  for  that  very  purpose. 

In  the  year  1562,  Arthur  and  Edmund 
Poole,  nephews  of  the  cardinal,  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  a wild  plot  against  Eliza- 
beth ; they  were  not  executed,  but  they 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the 
Beauchamp  tower,  where  their  names  oc- 
cur several  times.  One  inscription  bears 
the  date  1568, — it  is  unfortunately  illegi- 
ble; but  another  (1564)  has  a tone  of 
cheerful  resignation : — 

“ Deo  servire,  penitentiam  inire, 

I'ato  obedire,  regnare  est 

and  a third,  still  earlier,  (1562,)  reads, 
“ He  who  sows  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.” 

We  meet  also  with  the  name  of  another 
Poole,  Geoffrey,  the  uncle  of  these  young 
men,  justly  infamous  for  bearing  witness 
against  his  brother.  Lord  Montacute,  in 
tlie  year  1539,  and,  as  appears  by  his  in- 
scription, alive,  and  a prisoner  here,  in 
1562.  Supposing  him,  notwithstanding 
his  baseness,  not  utterly  destitute  of  the 
common  feelings  of  our  nature,  nor  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  changes  which  those 
four-and-twenty  years  had  witnessed,  what 
must  his  reflections  have  been  when  he 
learned  that  Queen  Mary  had  visited  the 
Tower,  and  given  freedom  to  the  captives, 
and  that  Reginald  Poole  had  returned 
from  his  long  exile,  and  enjoyed  the  highest 
dignity  both  in  Church  and  State;  yet 
from  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
he  hope  for  more  than  was  accorded  to 
him,  the  favour  of  wearing  out  his  life  in 
his  prison,  instead  of  ending  it  on  the 
scnflbld.  Painful  thoughts  naturally  arise 
as  we  look  round  the  Beauchamp  tower, 
but  no  other  name  that  we  meet  with 
there  is  associated  with  such  baseness  as 
that  of  Geoffrey  Poole.  W.  E.  F. 

COLLEGE. 

institution.  For  my  part,  I think  the 
subject  will  admit  of  no  small  amount  of 
ventilation,  as,  looking  at  this  college  from 
a truly  conservative  point  of  view,  it  ought 
to  be  made  to  progress  with  the  age. 

In  reforming  an  institiition  of  this 
character,  it  is  but  right  to  keep  in  view 
the  wishes  of  the  founder,  and  to  uphold 


6 Life  of  Colonel  John  Hutchinson,  p.  459. 
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them  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age ; and  on  these  principles,  let  us 
try  and  suppose  what  Gresham^s  feelings 
w'ould  be,  if  he  could  now  see  how  wonder- 
ful a change  the  society  of  the  city  of 
London  has  undergone  since  he  founded 
his  college. 

At  the  time  he  lived,  now  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  all  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don used,  together  with  their  families, 
to  reside  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
city,  — no  one  ever  thought  of  living  away 
from  his  place  of  business;  consequently 
Gresham’s  foundation  was  a great  boon  to 
the  sons  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
And  here  it  may  not  he  out  of  place  to 
mention  that,  at  this  time,  the  same  hell 
which  summoned  the  merchants  on  ’Change 
likewise  gave  notice  that  the  professors 
were  about  to  commence  lecturing  to  the 
students  assembled  at  the  college  then 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  old  Excise 
Office. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury a great  change  has  taken  place ; that 
which  was  once  the  abode  of  the  wealthy 
is  now  parcelled  out  into  numerous  offices ; 
countless  squares  and  streets  have  sprung 
up  outside  the  walls  of  old  London,  where 
green  fields  and  lanes  used  to  abound; 
railways  have  been  invented ; in  short,  the 
city  is  no  longer  the  residence  of  the  mer- 
chant princes,  but  simply  a place  of  resort 
for  transacting  husinoss : besides,  nearly 
all  the  tradespeople  live  away  from  their 
shops. 

Whilst  all  these  changes  are  talcing 
place,  it  may  well  he  asked,  “ How  fares 
Gresham  College  ? what  is  being  done  to 
promote  its  usefulness  ? Surely  some  re- 
modelling must  he  required,  as  the  city  is 
now  without  inhabitants  ?” 


It  is  a notorious  fact  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  musical  lecture,  (for  where 
does  not  music  attract  ? as  educated  and 
uneducated  can  listen  to  singing,)  the  lec- 
tures in  general  are  most  badly  attended. 
Report  says  that  the  attendance  at  each 
lecture  does  not  include  half-a-dozen 
persons. 

By  what  I have  said,  I in  no  way  wish 
to  disparage  the  gentlemen  who  fill  the 
various  chairs ; every  one  knows  that  they 
are  men  eminent  in  the  sciences  which 
they  profess,  and  sympathizes  with  them 
at  not  having  an  audience  worthy  of 
themselves.  Eor,  situated  as  they  are, 
what  incentive  have  they  in  viewing  an 
empty  theatre  ? Who  can  blame  them 
for  reading  the  same  lectures  over  and 
over  again  ? 

To  these  apparent  evils  I would  pro- 
pose the  follov/ing  simple  remedy  : — Let 
Gresham  College  be  incorporated  with  the 
University  of  London ; thus  a staff  of  pro- 
fessors would  he  added  to  the  latter  body 
without  expense,  and  the  public  at  large 
would  gain. 

“An  old  Friend”  ought  to  remember, 
that  to  a bargain  there  are  always  two 
parties.  I think  the  Mercers’  Company  is 
to  he  very  much  blamed  for  having  dis- 
posed of  Grrsham  College  so  cheaply,  and 
that  the  Government  is  to  he  equally  well 
praised  for  having  shewn  so  much  fore- 
sight in  purchasing  the  property,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a most  successful  spe- 
culation. Hopmg  you  will  he  able  to  find 
space  for  the  insertion  of  this  letter  in 
next  month’s  number, 

I am,  yours  obediently, 

“ Audi  alteeam  paetem.” 


GENEALOGY  OF  THE  STUART  AND  DOUGLAS  FAMILIES. 

Me.  Ueban, — You  have  herewith  the  copy  of  a letter  from  Anstis,  (Garter  King  of 
Arms,)  hitherto  unedited,  taken  from  the  MS.  collections  of  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq., 
M.P.,  F.S.A.,  with  his  kind  permission.  Unfortunately,  it  is  without  date  or  address, 
having  lost  the  folio  in  which  these  were  most  probably  contained.  Your  readers,  how- 
ever, who  are  cognizant  of  Scotch  heraldry  and  history,  will  be  able  to  find  out  what  it 
refers  to ; and  some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  trace  the  picture  mentioned  in  it. 

I remain.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant  and  constant  Reader, 
Dec.  29,  1856.  H.  L.  J. 


“ May  it  please  your  Lp. 

“ I have  received  the  picture,  which  I 
shall  carefully  return  with  many  thanks, 
and  witliin  a few  days  to  lay  before  your 
L]).  my  observations  upon  the  several 
parts  of  it.  In  order  thereto,  it  will  be 


absolutely  necessary  to  insert  the  pedigree 
of  these  persons  who  are  represented  in  it. 
I do  want  for  this  purpose  the  Genealo- 
gical History  of  the  farailyes  of  Stuart 
and  Douglas,  which  was  printed  in  two 
volumes,  which  would  probably  supply 
some  omissions  in  that  which  follows : — 
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I 


James  IV.,  King  of  Scotland,  = 
slain  at  Flodden-field,  1513.  I 


James  V.,  King  of  Scotland.  = 


Margaret,  dan  of  Hen.  VII.,  = Archibald  Donglas,  Earl  of 
King  of  England.  I Angus,  2nd  husband,  mar- 

ried in  1514. 


1 

Margaret  Douglas,  who,  as  = 
Camden  -writes,  did  after 
her  brother’s  death,  with- 
out issue,  willingly  resign 
the  earldom  of  Angus,  with 
the  consent  of  her  husband 
and  sons,  to  David  Douglas. 
This  lady  lies  buried  under 
a monument,  with  her  arms, 
and  those  of  her  son,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  She 
died  March  10,  1577. 


Matthew  Stuart,  Earl  of  Len- 
nox, who  was  Regent  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  his 
grandson,  and  died  in  1572. 


Francis  the  Dauphin,  = 
afterwards  King  of 
France,  1st  husband. 
Married  April  24, 
1558,  and  died  Dec. 

5,  1560.  S.  pr. 


Mary  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, horn  Dec.  8, 
1542. 


Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Darnley,  created 
Duke  of  Rothsay 
and  Albany,  Earl 
of  Ross,  and  Lord 
of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
before  his  marriage 
with  the  Queen, 
which  was  on  July 
29,  1564 ; and  was 
strangled  on  Feh. 
20,  1567,  at  the  age 
of  21  years. 


Charles  Stuart,  Earl  = 
of  March  and  of 
Lennox , died  in 
1576,  aged 21  years; 
so  that  he  was  nine 
years  younger  than 
his  brother. 


James  VI.,  King  of 
Scotland. 


William  Seymour,  Earl  = Arabella  Stuart, 
of  Hertford. 


“By  this  pedigree  we  are  enabled  to 
give  an  account  of  the  arms  represented 
upon  this  picture,  and  we  thereby  further 
ascertaine  that  the  piece,  from  whence 
the  copy  was  taken,  represents  a fact  be- 
fore the  year  1572,  when  Matthew  Stuart 
(who  is  here  with  his  lady  and  second  son 
imprecatingr  vengeance)  was  slain.  In  this 
year  1572  King  James  was  six  years  old, 
and  Charles  Stuart,  his  uncle  by  the  fa- 
ther’s side,  was  about  seventeen;  and 
though  these  ages  may  not  disagree  to 
the  figures  of  this  king  and  his  uncle,  yet 
I apprehend  for  these  reasons,  which  I 
shall  hereafter  give,  that  this  picture  was 
drawn  very  soon  after  Henry  Lord  Darn- 
ley  was  strangled,  on  20  ftebr.  1567,  though 
King  James  was  at  that  time  much  younger 
than  this  figure  represents  him ; for,  as  I 
shall  shew,  it  was  a common  practice  in 
the  paintings  of  that  age  to  exhibit  even 
infants  in  larger  proportions  than  the  real 
life. 

“At  the  top,  over  this  monument,  are 
three  banners,  hung  up  in  the  church  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  manner ; that  is,  the 
middle  being  the  crosse  of  St.  Andrew, 
the  tutelar  saint  of  Scotland;  that  on  the 
right  hand,  being  the  arms  of  that  king- 
dom, wants  no  explanation;  hut  that  on 
the  left  contains  as  follow  : — ■ 

“ It  consists  of  four  principal  quar- 
ters. The  first  quarter  is  again  quarterly. 
(1)  The  augmentation,  being  the  coat  of 
F/rance  within  a hordure  gules  charged 


with  8 buckles  or.  This  coat  hath  been 
supposed  to  he  that  of  Eureux  in  France, 
to  which  Stuart  added  the  buckles  in 
memory  of  descent  from  the  heiresse  of 
Croi.  (2)  The  arms  of  Stuart : Or,  a fesse 
chequie  of  three  rows  argent  and  azure, 
within  a border  engrailed  gules.  The 
third  as  the  second,  and  the  fourth  as  the 
first.  And  over  all,  in  an  inescutcheon, 
Argh  a salter  engrailed,  between  four  roses 
gules,  for  the  feudall  arms  of  Lennox, 
which  is  a customary  method  of  bearing 
in  that  kingdom.  And  upon  these  arms  is 
a labell  of  three  points  argh  the  distinction 
of  the  eldest  son. 

“ The  second  quarter  contains  the  three 
leggs  borne  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  because 
this  Henry  Lord  Darnley  had  been,  before 
his  marriage,  created  Lord  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Of  these  arms  hereafter. 

“ The  third  quarter,  upon  the  like  ac- 
count, hath  G.  3 lions  ramp‘  arg^  for  feu- 
dal arms  of  the  earldom  of  Ross. 

“The  fourth  is  again  quarterly,  being 
the  arms  of  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus ; (1) 
Macdowal,  Az.,  a lion  rampant  arg*  crown- 
ed or.  (2)  Abernethie,  Or,  a lion  rampant 
gules.  (3)  Wish  art,  Argh  five  pyles  join- 
ing at  the  front  gules.  (4)  Stuart,  Or,  a 
fesse  checkie  of  three  rows  arg*  and  azure, 
surmounted  with  a bend  gules,  charged 
with  3 buckles  or.  And  over  all,  in  an  in- 
escutcheon, the  arms  of  Douglas,  Arg*,  a 
man’s  heart  crowned  g.,  on  a cheif  azure 
3 starrs  of  the  first. 
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“I  wish  your  Lp.  would  be  pleased  to 
turn  to  the  last  edition  of  Sandford’s  Ge- 
nealogical Hist.,  p,  525,  where  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Matthew,  earl  of  Lennox  . . . 
dated  ; but  there  is  the  print  of  the  tomb 
of  Margaret  his  lady,  with  an  inscription, 
together  with  the  effigies  of  Hen.  Lord 
Darnley  and  his  brother  the  Earl  of  March, 
and  the  arms  likewise.  And  here  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  correct  what  Nisbet, 
in  his  Essay  upon  Armoirie,  printed  at 
London,  1718,  in  quarto,  writes  in  p.  195 
upon  these  arms  : — 

“ ‘ Upon  what  account  the  English  placed 
them  here  (that  is,  in  the  fourth  quarter 
for  this  Henry  Lord  Darnley)  I know  not, 
for  she  (that  is,  her  mother)  was  not  an 
heiresse,  but  wnth  us  (that  is,  in  Scotian- 1) 
the  fourth  w^as  as  the  first  quarter.’  Mr. 
ISTisbet  is  mistaken  in  both : in  the  first, 
if  the  above  citation  from  Camden  be  cre- 
dited; and  in  the  second  by  the  pictime 
itself,  wdiich  doubtless  was  done  by  order 
given  in  Scotland. 

“Ffrom  these  blasons the  arms 

placed  upon  the  margin  of  this  tomb  or 
monument  are  easily  discoverable.  That 
next  the  head  of  the  figure  (which  is  the 
more  honourable  part)  hath  the  arms  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  under  them,  partie 
per  fesse,  those  of  the  earldom  of  Eoss 
(which  were  his  two  dignities),  empaling 
those  of  Scotland;  and  that  at  the  foot 
those  of  Steuart,  and  under  them  those  of 
Douglas,  partie  likewise  per  ffesse,  impal- 
ing those  of  Scotland. 

“ The  arms  of  Scotland  are  here  placed 
on  the  sinister  side,  as  w^e  term  it,  in  such 
manner  as  husbands  and  wives  bear  them, 
and  in  such  manner  as  this  Lord  Darnley 
should  have  placed  the  arms  of  any  subject, 
if  he  had  so  married.  Birt  though  there 
may  be  precedents  of  the  like  usage,  where 
sovereign  queens  have  been  mainied  to  fo- 
reigners, or  to  their  subjects,  yet  I doubt 
whether  that  course  would  have  been  an- 
tiently  taken.  I know  that  upon  the 
great  seal  of  Philip  and  Mary,  his  arms  were 
])laced  empaling  those  of  Ffrance  and  Eng- 
land, which  I tldnk  was  no  compliment  to 
this  kingdom.  I think  Hen.  Lord  Darnley 
was  acknowledged  king,  but  I know  not 


with  what  restrictions,  though  those  under 
which  Philip  were  limited  and  setled  by 
Park  here.  If  the  soveraignty  w^as  sup-  i 
posed  in  both,  it  was  the  soveraignty  of 
England,  w’hose  arms  should  (within  this 
kingdom  at  least)  have  been  in  the  first 
place. 

“ It  hath  been  thought  a rule  that  when 
a younger  son  of  the  crown  left  a daughter 
and  heiresse  married  to  a nobleman,  the 
arms  of  the  crown  (wnth  the  proper  dis- 
tinction to  difference  them  from  the  royal 
ones)  should  liow^ever  precede  those  of  the  i 
husband’s.  I have  not  now  time  enough 
to  search  into  the  customs  of  those  king- 
doms transmissible  to  heirs  female,  whose 
husbands  have  been  admitted  into  partner- 
ship w'ith  the  soveraignty. 

“ In  a short  time,  I shall  give  such  a 
detail  of  the  arms  of  the  Isle  of  IMan  as 
hath  appeared  to  me,  and  likewise  of  seve-  i 
ral  other  particulars  in  this  picture.  As  I ! 
suppose  that  my  Lord  Pomfret’s  is  much 
larger,  it  may  not  be  improbable  that  the 
writing  in  the  tables  may  be  more  legible ; 
and  that  the  figui'e  of  the  collar  above  the 
king’s  neck  may  be  more  distinct,  for  I ! 
cannot  be  certain  what  it  represents.  IMy 
next  must  of  course  be  very  long  letter,  if  I 
it  should  not  be  ungrateful  to  your  Lp. 

“ I am, 

“ My  Lord, 

“ Y”  Lpp’s  most  obliged  and  obed‘  hum- 
ble Serv‘, 

‘‘  John  Anstis.” 

“ The  Elem^®  of  Armoh’ies,  printed  in  , 
4to  in  1610,  by  E,  B.  (that  is,  Edmond  ’ 
Bolton,  who  was  a very  learned  man),  in  [ 
p.  74,  contains  his  thoughts  about  the  I 
arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  his  supposed 
derivation  of  them  from  the  symbol  used 
in  Sicily  of  the  three  leggs.  If  y'  Lp.  hath 
not  the  book  I wffil  transcribe  the  passage. 

If  y’’  Lp.  hath  it,  you  will  find  a discourse  ■ 
upon  this  simbol  of  Sicily  in  Monfaucon. 

“ That  island  of  Sicily  runs  into  the  sea 
in  the  manner  of  a triangle,  or  the  Greek 
A,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Lycophron 
the  three-necked,  and  by  Pindar  the  three- 
spearetl.” 


DECIMAL  COINAGE. 

Mr.  Urban, — In  the  course  of  last  year  our  accustomed  coins,  discarding  only 
a discussion  appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  crowuis,  half-crowns,  and  threepenny-pieces. 
Magazine  on  the  question  of  Decimal  wdiich  may  be  gradually  wuthdrawm,  when 
Coinage,  and  the  propriety  of  retaining  they  are  too  much  w'orn. 
our  imesent  shillings  and  penny-pieces.  We  Let  us,  in  order  to  accustom  our  poor 
ought,  certainly,  to  retain  the  use  and  cir-  people  to  count  small  sums  of  money  by 
culaiion  of  our  shillings  and  penny-pieces,  mils,  ask  the  Master  of  the  Mint  to  issue, 
though  w'e  may  keep  accounts  in  coins  not  actual  mils,  but  ^-mil  pieces,  of  the 
more  easily  reckoned.  We  ought  to  keep  size  of  the  large  old  Soho  penny  of  the 
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early  part  of  George  tlie  Third’s  reign; 
and  pieces,  of  the  size  of  the  modern 
penny : let  the  name  sixpence  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  old  name  tester  be  given 
to  the  new  coins  of  the  same  size. 


Let  the  groat  likewise  be  stamped — - 


j Let  the  threepenny -piece  be  discontinued, 
and  let  a new  silver  coin  be  issued,  called 
: CENT,  stamped — 


For  larger  sums,  let  us  have  a Z -florin 
and  2i-florin.  The  new  coinage,  gradually 
introduced  and  embodied  with  the  coins 
now  existing,  would  stand  thus : — 


Florins.  Cents. 

Mils. 

Sovereign 

10  = 100  = 

1,000 

Half  sov. 

5 = 50  = 

500 

3-florin 

== 

3 = 30  = 

300 

2 -florin 

— 

2 = 20  = 

200 

Florin 

= 

1 = 10  = 

100 

Shilling 

= 

5 = 

50 

Tester 

= 

25 

Groat 

r=: 

15 

Cent 

= 

10 

Obol 

5 

Penny 

= 

4 

Halfpenny 

= 

2 

Farthing,  or  mil. 

= 

1 

I propose  the  name  ohol  for  the  5-mil 
coin,  now  called  Soho  penny.  The  indis- 
criminate use  of  this  and  the  proper  penny 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  making  the  pre- 
sent farthing  to  be  the  jffigth  instead  of  the 
glgth  part  of  the  pound  sterling,  is  a change 
so  trifling  that  it  would  be  readily  agreed 
to,  as  also  the  tester  being  25  instead  of 
24,  and  the  groat  15  instead  of  16.  A.  T. 


PROPOSED  MONUMENT  TO  THE  TWO  WILTSHIRE  ANTIQUARIES, 
AUBREY  AND  BRITTON. 


Me.  Ueban, — ^Understanding  that  it  is 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
I Awdry,  recently  appointed  to  the  vicarage 
j of  Kington  St.  Michael,  near  Chippenham, 

: to  effect  a renovation  of  his  church,  I ven- 
; ture  to  sug.;est  that  so  favourable  an  op- 
I portunity  should  not  be  lost  of  doing  ho- 
nour to  two  eminent  Wiltshire  archaeolo- 
' gists,  both  intimately  connected  with  the 
, parish— John  Aijbeet,  by  residence,  and 
1 John  Beitton,  by  birth. 

Of  the  latter  it  is  less  necessary  to  speak, 

I as  his  late  lamented  decease  has  brought 
him  and  his  claims  to  consideration  promi- 
i nently  before  the  public  ; but  on  behalf  of 
j John  Aubrey  a few  words  may  not  be  out 
I of  place.  If  Mr.  Britton  is  right,  (see  his 
Life  of  Aubrey,  p.  73,)  the  only  public  re- 
cord remaining  of  that  indefatigable  anti- 
1 quary  and  amiable  man  is  the  following 

OLD  MONUMENT 

Me.  Ueban, — The  drawing  which  ac- 
companies this  letter  represents  a very  in- 
I teresting  object,  which  I think  has  not  met 
' with  the  attention  it  deserves.  Your  no- 
tice of  it  will  jwobably  call  forth  the  re- 
marks of  antiquaries,  and  bring  to  light 
I some  other  particulars  concerning  it. 


entry  in  the  burial  register  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  at  Oxford : — 

“ 1697.  John  Aiihrey,  a stranger,  was  buryed, 
Jan.  7th.” 

The  omission  of  any  memorial  at  the 
time  is  rendered  the  more  strange,  (as  its 
reparation  now  is  facilitated,)  by  the  fact 
of  Aubrey  having  left  minute  directions 
(Britton’s  Life,  p.  75,)  both  for  the  i'orm 
and  inscription  of  a modest  tablet  to  his 
memory. 

Should  this  hint  be  adopted,  I shall  be 
most  happy,  as  I doubt  not  many  others 
will  be,  to  contribute  my  mite  towards 
embalming  the  memory  of  two  men  who 
have  deserved  so  well  of  archaeology  in 
general,  and  of  that  of  Wiltshire  in  parti- 
cular.— I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Bath,  Jan.  10,  1857.  F.  K. 

AT  BRAITHWELL. 

On  the  village  green  of  Braifchwell,  near 
Maltby,  about  hall-way  between  Tickhill 
Castle  and  Conisbro’  Castle,  stands  an  oc- 
tagonal block  of  stone,  mounted  on  a square 
base,  which  itself  rests  upon  two  other 
square  bases,  the  intervening  one  being 
the  smallest  of  the  three.  On  the  bevilled 
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edge  of  the  octagonal  block  is  cut,  in  let- 
ters nearly  two  inches  long, — 

^‘Nous  PEI:  Jesus  Fiz  Maeie  pens  et 

DEEI  lil  NOT  EOI.” 

On  one  of  the  sides  of  this  block  is  the 
date,  ‘‘Mcxci/’ 

On  the  square  base  which  supports  this 
octagonal  stone  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — “ This  monument  was  erected  by  a 
prince  of  this  neighbourhood,  while  Richard 
was  prisoner  in  Germany.”  On  another 
face  of  the  same  base  is  given  a translation 
of  the  older  inscription  : — “ Jesus,  Son  of 
Mary,  remember  our  King,  I pray,”  In 
another  part  is  recorded  this  later  sculp- 
tor’s name,  with  the  date,  1798. 

Out  of  the  octagonal  block  rises  a square 
shaft,  about  one  foot  six  inches  high,  on 
the  top  of  which  a small  cross  is  cut.  The 
entire  structure  is  about  six  feet  high : 


the  blocks  do  not  stand  square  with  each 
other. 

The  readers  of  Ivanhoe  will  regret  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  monument  when  he  pub- 
lished his  illustrations  of  that  work.  He 
assigns  Conisbro’  Castle  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  the  present  building  is  not 
older  than  1180,  as  the  architecture  of  the 
chapel,  in  the  walls  of  the  keep,  shews. 
But  long  before  that  time  a famous  castle 
was  there,  of  which  there  are  now  no  re- 
mains left,  with  the  exception  probably  of 
the  deep  well  in  the  keep. 

The  monument  on  Braithwell  Green  is 
made  of  magnesian  limestone,  as  is  the 
keep  of  Conisbro’;  and  it  augurs  well  for 
the  durability  of  our  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament that  they  are  built  of  a stone  which 
for  so  many  centuries  has  so  well  resisted 
the  assaults  of  time.  F.  F. 


THE  MEADE  FAMILY. 


Me.  Ueban, — The  variations  in  your 
“ Correspondence”  in  respect  to  the  Meades 
of  Essex  call  for  a few  strictures,  to  direct 
your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Edward  Foss, 
to  the  observable  difterence  of  statement 
respecting  the  two  judges  of  the  same 
name. 

Looking  over  Mr.  John  H.  Sperling’s 
valuable  contribution  in  the  “ Correspon- 
dence” of  this  month,  p.  7 1 , iirst,  I would 
ask  tbe  precise  meaning  of  “ second  Justice 
of  the  Bench  ;”  in  the  Latin  it  is  not  King’s 
Bench,  as  he  has  afterwards  rendered  the 
monumental  inscription.  And  1 have  seen 
10 


Tliomas  Meade,  esq.,  of  Elradon,  styled 
“ Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas” 
( Vide  Morant.) 

The  father  certainly  was  a Judge  then, 
according  to  his  monument  in  Elmdon 
Chancel,  as  well  as  Morant.  But  was  not 
Sir  Thos.  also  ? Mr.  Sperling  says,  Yes. 
And  the  Visitation  of  Essex,  1 634,  Harl. 
MSS.  1542,  gives  ‘"Thomas,”  not  Sir 
Thos.  (though  he  must  have  been  the  same 
man),  of  “ Loft’s  Hall,”  and  as  the  father 
of  Sir  John,  as  “ one  of  the  Judges.”  Tho- 
mas of  Klmdon  is  not  in  that  MS.  styled 
Judge  at  aU,  singularly  enough.  Which, 
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I then,  is  the  more  correct  ? yourself,  -Mr. 
Urban,  in  July,  or  Mr.  Foss,  in  November  ? 
Were  not  both  Meades  Judges  ? The  dates 
I referred  to  I must  still  leave  sub  judice. 

I (FiitZe  “Correspondence,”  Nov.) 

Sir  Thomas  married  Bridget,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Brogra^je,  knt.,  not  gra?2-e. 
(Vide  Burge’s  Extinct  Baronetage,  under 
Brograve,  for  the  match.) 

But  still  the  Harleian  MS.  says,  that 
the  second  Thomas  in  question,  Sir  John’s 
father,  married  Joane,  daughter  of  W. 

I Laiff,  of  county  of  Northumberland.  Now, 
how  can  such  a discrepancy  be  removed 
j except  on  the  supposition  of  two  wives,  or 
[ of  an  error  in  the  MS.  ? I believe,  myself, 

I Brograve,  at  least,  to  be  correct,  for  one 
I wife. 

In  the'  same  line,  should  not  Cresshall 
be  Chishall?  or  has  the  name  been  cor- 
rupted ? 

Sir  John,  I may  add,  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thos.  Corbett,  knt.,  of 
Sprowston,  Norfolk.  (Vide  Burke’s  Ex- 


tinct Baronetage,  under  the  name  of 
Corbett.) 

Infra,  Wardom  should  be  WardoTW. 

In  Burke’s  Extinct  Baronetage,  it  may 
not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  add : — “ Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  Will.  Meux,  knt.,  Kings- 
ton, Isle  of  Wight,  was  married  to  — 
Meade,  esq.,  of  Loft’s,  in  Essex.”  'J'here 
is  no  date  given.  Can  any  correspondent 
give  the  Christian  name  of  the  Meade,  and 
his  parents  ? Such  information,  and  any 
other  of  the  kind,  wall  help  to  perfect  the 
pedigree. 

As  to  the  arms  on  the  monument  in 
Elmdon  Church,  I would  ask  whether  the 
“ two  other  coats”  are  dimidiated,  and  in- 
tended for  those  of  the  Judge’s  two  wives, 
on  the  sinister  side  of  his  own ; or  whether 
they  are  quartered,  and  indicate  descent 
and  parentage  ? The  first  coat,  I believe, 
belongs  to  the  name  of  Crawley,  bearing 
storks,  or  herons.  But  to  whom  shall  we 
assign  the  second  ? — I am.  Sir,  your 
monthly  subscriber,  Osteich  Semee. 


i 

HISTOEICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  REVIEWS. 


Alfieri  and  Goldoni : their  Lives  and 
Adventures.  By  Edwaed  Copping.  (Lon- 
I don:  Addey  and  Co.)  — Although  there 
I was  no  positive  scarcity  of  dramatic  works, 

I the  Italian  theatre,  during  the  whole  of 
I the  seventeenth  century,  was  at  its  ebb. 
Within  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth, 
two  events  occurred  which  were  the  means 
of  producing,  each  in  a very  different  way, 
j a complete  change  both  in  its  condition 
and  character. 

‘ Considerably  first  of  these  events,  in 
order  of  time,  was  the  birth,  in  1707, 

I of  Carlo  Goldoni.  That  saying  of  Milton’s, 
j that — 

! “ tlie  cMdhood  shews  the  man. 

As  morning  shews  the  day,” 

was  curiously  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  future  author  of  the  Bourru  bien- 
faisant.  He  was  hardly  out  of  the  cradle 
before  he  began  to  manifest  his  preference 
for  theatrical  amusements,  and  had  writ- 
ten his  first  comedy  at  eight  years  old. 
i We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  his 
parents,  with  more  pride  than  prudence, 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  foster 
this  predisposition;  the  young  dramatist 
was  allowed  to  read  as  many  plays  as  he 
, pleased,  and  amateur  companies  of  per- 
formers were  organized  for  his  especial 
improvement  and  gratification.  The  good 
people,  nevertheless,  seem  to  have  enter- 
j ed  no  desire  that  their  son  should  find 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 


in  his  favourite  pursuit  anything  more 
than  a pastime : at  a very  early  age  they 
sent  him  to  Rimini  to  study  medicine; 
and  when  they  found  that  occupation  un- 
congenial, procured  him  a place  in  the 
papal  college  of  Pavia. 

If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  give 
a more  decided  complexion  to  young  Gol- 
doni’s dramatic  tastes,  it  was  supplied 
during  the  first  few  months  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Pavia.  In  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  his  arrival  in  the  town 
and  his  entrance  upon  his  collegiate  duties, 
he  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, who  possessed  a good  library,  well 
stored,  amongst  other  literature,  with  “ an- 
cient and  modern  comedies.”  Mr.  Copping 
says, — 

“ He  met,  lie  tells  us,  with  English  plays, 
French  plays,  Spanish  plays,  hut  none  of  Italy, 
— none,  at  least,  worthy  of  the  name.  Here  was 
a fine  field  for  his  ambition ! Wh}^  should  not  he 
write,  and  endeavour  to  elevate  the  Italian  stage 
to  the  level  of  the  others  ?” 

Goldoni’s  residence  at  Pavia  was  very 
brief.  He  brought  upon  himself  the  rage 
of  the  townspeople,  by  an  indiscreet  and 
too  clever  satire,  and  was  expelled  the 
University.  The  events  of  the  next  years 
of  his  career  might  themselves  well  furnish 
matter  fo  ’ a play,  if  they  were  not  too 
multitudinous  and  perplexing.  From  city 
to  city,  from  vocation  to  vocation,  and 
from  scrape  to  scrape,  he  dashed  about 
E e 
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with  a rapidity  which  we  siiould  think 
was  altogether  without  example,  and 
which  would  render  any  attempt,  on  our 
part,  to  follow  his  movements  impossible. 
In  fact,  from  the  period  of  his  school- boy 
days  at  Pavia  we  seem  to  get  no  tangible 
hold  of  him  again  imtil  we  find  him,  at 
thirty-rdne  years  of  age,  returned  for  about 
the  twentieth  time  to  his  native  Venice, 
and  formally  installed  there  as  dramatic 
author  to  the  theatre  of  Signor  Medebac. 

This  time  of  his  residence  in  Venice  he 
remained  faithful  both  to  the  place  and 
to  the  profession  which  he  had  come  there 
to  practise  for  the  long  space  of  fourteen 
years, — which,  although  in  outward  circum- 
stances, perhaps,  more  tranquil  than  any 
others  of  his  life,  were  mentally  the  most 
busy  and  exciting  through  which  he  had 
ever  passed.  It  was  during  their  course  that, 
in  a fit  of  pique,  he  made  the  tremendous 
engagement  to  produce  sixteen  new  pieces 
in  one  season.  The  present  convenient 
system  of  “adaptation”  was,  as  Mr.  Cop- 
ping tells  us,  in  those  days  of  dramatic 
authorship,  comparatively  unknown.  Gol- 
doni had  to  trust  to  his  own  imagination 
for  his  new  pieces;  and  we  learn  that 
“when  he  undertook  the  extraoi dinary 
labour  he  had  imposed  upon  himself,  he 
was  so  unprepared  for  it  that  he  had  not 
a single  idea  in  his  mind.”  Fortunately, 
however,  he  was  one  of  those  enviable 
beings  who  have  the  most  unlimited  faith 
in  their  own  power.  Nothing  doubting 
of  success,  he  set  steadily  and  indefatig- 
ably  to  work  at  his  task,  and  upon  the 
last  night  of  the  season  tbe  sixteenth 
piece  Was  ready  for  representation : — 

“That,”  says  our  author,  “was  a night  of 
triumph  to  Goldoni.  An  enormous  crowd  flocked 
to  the  house ; the  prices  of  the  boxes  were  tripled 
and  quadrupled.  When  the  curtain  fell,  the  ap- 
plause was  so  tumultuous  that  people  in  the  street 
imagined  a real  disturbance  to  be  taking  place  in 
the  theatre.  The  audience  did  not  stop  at  mere 
applause.  They  rushed  to  the  box  where  Goldoni 
sat,  surrounded  by  sympathising  friends ; they 
took  him  upon  their  shoulders— they  carried  him 
away  in  triumph,  overwhelming  him  with  a tor- 
rent of  compliments  he  tried  in  vain  to  check.” 

This  achievement  had  by  no  means  the 
effect  of  silencing  the  attacks  through  the 
provocation  of  which  it  had  been  under- 
taken ; on  the  contrary,  it  rather  tended 
to  increase  their  violence.  Goldoni  was 
assailed  on  all  sides.  Every  sort  of  oppro- 
brium was  heaped  upon  his  new  principles 
of  dramatic  art.  Amongst  the  most  de- 
sperate of  his  enemies  was  Count  Gozzi, 
that  wild  genius  whose  preternatural 
creations  at  length  grew  so  extravagant, 
that,  like  the  appearance  of  the  martial 
Gascon,  they  fairly  frightened  himself. 
Gozzi  attacked  Goldoni  in  an  allegorical 
poem,  and  Goldoni  retorted  upon  the  stage. 
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But  hostilities  did  not  end  here.  Enlisting 
in  his  service  the  talents  of  the  celebrated 
comedian  Sacchi,  whom  Goldoni’s  reforma- 
tions had  been  the  cause  of  driving  from 
Italy,  Gozzi  produced  in  Venice  one  of 
those  marvellous  fairy  dramas  for  which 
he  was  so  unequalled.  Every  one  rushed 
to  the  representation,  and  the  theatre  of 
St.  Luke  was  empty.  This  was  more  than 
Goldoni  had  looked  for  as  the  result  of  the 
warfare,  and  it  was  more  than  he  could 
endure.  Overtures  had  already  been  made 
to  him  by  the  Italian  theatre  in  Paris,  and 
he  determined  to  embrace  the  opportuni- 
ties they  presented  of  escaping  from  a 
situation  subjecting  him  to  so  much  in- 
sult and  humiliation.  In  the  spring  of 
1761  he  bade  a lasting  farewell  to  his 
native  city, — 

“ Tbe  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 

Tbe  revel  of  tbe  eartb.” 

At  fifty-three  years  of  age  he  found 
himself  in  a strange  country,  with  the 
world,  as  it  were,  to  begin  anew.  For 
the  first  two  years  of  his  residence  in 
Paris  he  was  attached  to  the  Italian 
theatre,  but  when  his  engagement  with 
that  establishment  closed,  he  was  for 
some  time  without  any  employment  what- 
ever. His  next  experience  of  life  was  as 
Italian  teacher  to  the  ladies  of  the  royal 
family.  This  post  suited  him  well  in  all 
respects : its  duties  were  light ; and  he 
filled  up  his  leisure  time  in  writing  li- 
bretti for  the  Italian  Opera  in  London. 
The  idea,  however,  at  length  seized  him 
of  attempting  a comedy  in  French.  It 
was  an  ambitious  undertaking;  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  Goldoni’s  deficiency  did 
not  lay  in  a want  of  self-confidence.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  business;  and  the 
result  was  the  Bourru  hienfaisant.  The 
piece  was  accepted  by  the  Comedie  Fran- 
^aise,  and  received  with  distinguished 
favour  by  the  Parisian  public; — the  king 
also  testifying  his  approbation  by  pre- 
senting the  author  with  a hundred  and 
fifty  louis. 

Goldoni  lived  on  to  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty -six.  His  last  work,  written  also 
in  French,  was  his  two  volumes  of 
“ Memoirs.” 

In  estimating  Goldoni,  a very  great 
degree  of  importance  is,  of  course,  to  be 
attached  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  his  genius  was  developed.  Had 
he  appeared  in  a richer  season  of  dra- 
matic art,  his  works  would  not  have 
gained  for  him  the  reputation  which  he 
has,  as  it  is,  achieved.  His  pictures  are  i 
abundantly  lively  and  attractive,  and  are  j 
faithful  as  far  as  they  go;  but  they  i 
are  portraitures  of  manner  merely,  and, 
moreover,  chiefly  of  local  manner : the  j 
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j higher  qualities  of  the  dramatist — nice 
analyses  of  chancter  and  deep  views  of 
socier.y — we  shall  looli  for,  in  them,  in  vain. 

. Nevertheless,  to  write  as  he  wrote,  at  the 
peculiar  period  in  which  he  wrote,  was  no 
small  distinction;  and  Goldoni  is  entitled 
to  the  undivided  honour  of  being  the  re- 
former of  Italian  comedy.  Italian  comedy, 
from  the  days  of  Ariosto  and  Machiavelli 
to  tl)Ose  of  his  own  advent,  had  been  in 
a state  of  sore  decline;  and  at  the  time 
he  began  his  dramatic  labours,  its  only 
existence  was  in  the  Commedia  dell’  Arte, 
i For  these  exhibitions,  all  that  the  play- 
' wright  had  to  do  was  to  furnish  the 
I ground‘plan;  the  dialogues  being  impro- 
i vised  by  the  performers.  Goldoni,  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  career,  determined  to 
abolish  a system  tending  so  thoroughly 
to  degrade  the  dramatist’s  vocation.  He 
proceeded  very  cautiously  at  first,  but 
with  the  utmost  steadiness  and  persever- 
ance; and  although  the  revolution  was 
not,  as  we  have  seen,  effected  without 
: violent  opposition,  it  was,  in  the  end,  ac- 
i complished  most  satisfactorily.  Gozzi’s 
was  a very  ephemeral  triumph ; and  upon 
their  reinstatement  on  the  Italian  stage, 
Goldoni’s  works  enjoyed  more  than  their 
I early  popularity. 

I The  transition  from  Goldoni  to  Mr. 

1 Copping’s  other  hero  is  like  that  of  pass- 
: ing  from  a sunny,  smiling,  plain,  gay  with 
bright  flowers  and  dancing  insects,  into 
^ a region  of  rugged  mountains,  wild  tor- 
rents, and  terrible  tempests.  Alfieri’s 
mind  was  of  a strangely  stern  and  in- 
flexible mould  for  one  of  Southern  growth. 
It  seemed  as  if  Nature,  in  one  of  her  whim- 
sical moods,  had  pleased  herself  by  bestow- 
! ing  upon  him  all  the  qualities  which  are 
in  most  complete  and  peculiar  contrariety 
to  those  by  which  his  countrymen  are 
usually  distinguished, — save  its  passion, 
and  that  was,  perhaps,  more  strong  and 
j fierce  than  hot : there  is  scarcely  a trait 
' in  his  genius  by  which  we  could  recognise 

I it  to  be  Italian.  And  to  this  genius,  so 

I austere  and  saturnine  by  nature,  he  dis- 
dained to  apply  any  of  the  constraints  to 
which  public  writers  ordinarily  submit 
their  powers.  It  shewed  itself  to  the 
world  precisely  as  it  was;  in  fact,  the 
training  he  adopted  for  it  tended  to  ex- 
hibit it  in  a yet  more  forbidding  aspect, 
even,  than  it  really  owned.  He  forgot,  as 
Schlegel  says,  “ that  the  poet  has  no  other 
means  of  swaying  the  minds  of  men  than 
the  fascinations  of  his  art.”  His  princi- 
ples of  composition  were  rigorous  beyond 
measure.  Grace  of  style  and  music  of 
language  he  disdained,  and  even  imagery 
he  regarded,  in  dramatic  literature,  as  a 
meretricious  bedizenment  of  sentiments. 


which  should  rather  stand  forth  in  their 
own  nobleness  and  beauty.  He  permitted 
himself,  in  a word,  in  his  writings,  nothing 
that  was  not  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  particulir  end  he  had  in  view : his 
dialogues  had  all  exclusive  reference  to  the 
denouement;  and  these  dialogues  them- 
selves contamed  not  a line  that  could  by 
any  possibility  be  dispensed  with.  The 
mere  practical  power  of  such  extraordi- 
nary conciseness  was  only  to  be  acquired 
by  dint  of  severe  perseverance; — concise- 
ness is  the  last  and  hardest  achievement 
the  writer  has  to  accomplish.  Alfieri,  how- 
ever, did  persevere  most  unremittingly. 
The  history  of  his  literary  life  would  in- 
deed be  curious,  if  it  was  for  nothing  else 
than  its  striking  exemplification  of  the 
golden  copy-book  maxim,  that  “persever- 
ance conquers  all  difficulties.” 

The  task  which  presented  itself  to  him, 
when  he  began  his  career  of  authorship, 
was  enough  almost  to  have  nipt  that  career 
in  the  bud  : — 

“ He  was,”  says  our  author,  “ twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  He  had  little  knowledge  of  drama- 
tic literature  beyond  vague  recollections  of  cer- 
tain French  tragedies  he  had  seen  represented 
years  before.  He  was  ignorant  of  every  rule  of 
dramatic  art ; he  knew  scarcely  anything  of  the 
laws  of  poetic  ronstruction : so  great  was  his 
ignorance  in  this  latter  particular,  that  a poem 
he  wrote  for  a Freemasons’  banquet  contained 
the  most  glaring  errors  in  the  rhythm.” 

Of  the  commoner  branches  of  education 
his  ignorance  was  quite  as  great.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  rules  of  grammar ; 
and  had  so  thoroughly  forgotten  his  Latin 
that  he  could  not  even  understand  the 
fables  of  Phsedrus,  which  he  had  translated 
when  a child.  The  only  language  he  could 
write  in  was  “ a sort  of  French  and  Pied- 
montese of  Italian  he  knew  com- 

paratively nothing.  His  ignorance,  how- 
ever, nothing  daunted  him;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  more  oppressing  his  sense  of 
its  vastness  became,  the  more  energetically 
and  the  more  indefatigably  did  he  exert 
himself  to  lessen  the  burden.  His  first 
anxiety  was  to  obtain  a competent  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  literature  of  his 
own  country ; and  he  accordingly  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  its 
poetry.  Mr.  Copping  says, — 

“He  applied  himself  to  this  study  with  so  much 
attention — with  such  a determination  to  catch 
the  full  spirit  of  the  author’s  style,  that  he  was 
oftentimes  as  much  wearied  after  reading  ten 
stanzas  as  he  would  have  been  had  he  written  a 
similar  quantity.  He  persevered,  nevertheless, 
and  for  nearly  a year  devoted  all  his  time  to  those 
studies ; concentrating  his  attention  principally 
upon  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Dante,  and  Petrarch.  These 
authors  once  mastered,  others  were  taken  up. 
Some  of  them  he  read  with  such  unwillingness, 
that  nothing  but  the  strong  desire  he  possessed 
to  become  acquainted  with  every  kind  of  writing 
could  fix  his  attention.” 
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In  pursuance  of  his  Italian  studies,  Al- 
fieri,  about  the  year  1777,  repaired  to 
Florence,  that  he  might  familiarize  himself 
with  the  beautiful  Tuscan  tongue.  In 
Florence  at  that  time  resided  a man  who 
had  once  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
tm-bance  in  the  world, — no  other  than  the 
young  Pretender.”  The  “young  Pre- 
tender” of  that  day,  however,  was  a very 
different  person  from  the  “yoimg  Pre- 
tender” of  “forty-five;”  the  handsome, 
fair -haired  hero  had  degenerated  into  an 
old,  sour,  ill-tempered  sot.  It  was  not 
very  surprising  that  the  %vife  of  such  a 
man — a woman  beautiful  beyond  belief, 
not  nearly  half  his  age,  and  with  a 
mind  unusually  refined  and  cultivated, — 
should  not  entertain  the  most  devoted  af- 
fection for  her  husband,  and  should  allow 
herself  to  feel  too  deep  an  interest  in  the 
stately,  reserved  young  poet.  It  was  not 
surprising,  either,  that  the  young  poet 
should  take  a correspondingly  deep  interest 
in  one  so  lovely  and  so  unfortunately  placed. 
Alfieri,  at  his  first  arrival  in  Florence,  stood 
bravely  out  in  his  determination  to  avoid 
an  acquaintance  which  he  felt  would  be 
so  dangerous ; hut  he  could  not  so  easily 
avoid  seeing  the  lady,  and  his  prudent  re- 
solutions soon  gave  way.  He  let  himself 
be  taken  to  her  house;  he  went  again, 
and  yet  again ; and  at  length  her  society 
grew  so  necessary  to  him,  that  he  could 
not  pass  a day  without  it.  Thus  com- 
menced a love  which  proved  itself,  indeed, 
to  be  as  “ strong  as  death.” 

The  new  influence  shed  upon  his  life 
did  not,  however,  overpower  all  its  other 
aspirations : — 

“ His  affection,”  says  our  author,  “ instead  of 
distracting  him  from  his  studies,  aided  and  en- 
couraged them  ; it  gave  him,  too,  a fresh  incen- 
tive towards  literary  composition.  He  never,  he 
tells  us,  enjoyed  possession  of  his  intellectual 
and  creative  faculties  except  when  his  heart  was 
full  and  satisfied.” 

Tragedy  after  tragedy  was  rapidly 
conceived,  and  patiently  and  elaborately 
finished.  His  plan  of  composition  was, 
indeed,  most  severe  : — 

“ Each  tragedy  that  he  wrote  underwent  three 
distinct  operations  before  receiving  the  last 
finishing  touches.  In  the  first  place,  the  subject 
being  conceived  in  his  mind,  he  distributed  it 
into  scenes,  fixed  the  number  of  the  characters, 
and  briefly  wrote  in  prose  the  summary  of  what 
they  were  to  do  and  say,  scene  by  scene  : this  he 
called  conceiving.  Ha\dng  done  thus  far,  he  put 
the  imperfect  work  aside  for  some  time,  and  did 
not  approach  it  until  his  mind  was  entirely  free 
of  the  8u‘ ject.  If  he  did  not  then  quite  approve 
of  what  he  had  written,  and  feel  a strong  desire 
to  continue  it,  he  burnt  the  manuscript  or  changed 
its  plan  : the  former  fate  happened  to  a tragedy 
he  had  sketched  upon  the  subject  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  to  one  upon  that  of  Charles  I.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  he  approved  his  first  sketch,  he 
submitted  it  to  a second  process,  which  he  called 
development.  He  took  what  he  had  previously 


written,  wrote  out  at  length  in  prose  the  scenes 
he  had  merely  indica’ed  in  the  first  instance, — 
wrote  them  with  all  the  force  of  which  he  was 
capable,  without  stopping  to  analyse  a tho  ght 
or  correct  an  expression.  He  then  proceeded  to 
versify  at  his  leisure  the  prose  he  had  written, 
selecting  with  care  the  ideas  he  thought  best, 
and  rejecting  those  which  he  deemed  only  worthy 
of  such  treatment.  Even  then  he  did  not  regard 
his  work  as  finished,  but  incessantly  polished  it 
verse  by  verse,  and  made  continual  alterations, 
as  he  considered  them  necessary.” 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Copping,  and  cannot  offer  him  any  better 
advice  for  his  next  literary  effort,  than  to 
put  in  practice  the  principle  of  composition 
set  forth  in  the  quotation  we  have  just 
made.  It  is  a kind  of  discipline  he  par- 
ticularly needs. 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  Works. 
Gleanings  from  his  Diary,  unpublished 
Manuscripts,  and  from  other  sources.  By 
William  Cotton,  M.A.  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Edited  by  John  Bhenet, 
F.R.S.  (London : Longmans.  8vo.) — 
The  worshippers  of  this  idol  of  British 
art  will  not  thank  Mr.  Cotton  for  such  a 
meagre  offering  at  the  shrine  of  his  me- 
mory. Pretending,  fussy,  frivolous,  twad- 
dling piece  of  patchwork  as  it  is,  we  mar- 
vel at  the  author^ s conceit  in  putting  forth 
a bulky  octavo  of  matter  that  the  pages  of 
a weekly  or  monthly  journal  would  have 
been  amply  sufl3.cient  for.  In  these  days 
of  book-making,  such  an  infliction  as  this 
is  a positive  evil,  for  it  is  one  of  the  worst 
specimens  of  its  kind  we  ever  saw, — a 
mere  reflection  of  a book  m a muddy  pond. 
The  author  has  no  idea  of  order  or  ar- 
rangement, but  lumbers  up  with  his  wag- 
gon to  unload  a cheesecake : his  diffuseness 
ends  in  utter  weariness;  his  rambling  ri- 
vals the  will-o’-the-wisp.  He  who  writes 
the  life  of  a painter  ought  certainly  to 
know  something  of  painting;  but  this 
author  takes  all  his  opinions  at  second-hand 
from  Haydon,  Wilkie,  and  Burnet.  The 
object  of  the  author,  if  object  there  be, 
seems  nothing  more  than  to  shew  that 
Reynolds  quarrelled  with  his  master  Hud- 
son, and  afterwards  shook  hands  with  him. 
We  are  also  given  to  understand  that  the 
great  painter  actually  worked  in  his  stu- 
dio from  niue  to  four,  when  sitters  were 
plenty  and  urgent;  and  that  upon  one 
occasion  he  passed  a week  at  Saltram, 
hunting  and  shooting. 

Great  will  be  the  disappointment  of  the 
unhappy  wight  who  sits  down  to  this  book 
with  an  appetite  for  biography ; he  will  find 
nothing  but  the  contents  of  a paper-basket 
carelessly  sorted  out  and  patched  together. 
What  is  old  in  the  book  we  have  heard 
before ; what  is  new  is  not  worth  hearing. 
To  begin:  we  are  gravely  informed  that 
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Plympton,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Joshua, 
is  situate  in  a fertile  valley  near  the  high- 
road to  Exeter,  and  five  miles  from  Ply- 
mouth; who  were  the  members  that  repre- 
sented it  in  various  reigns,  and  who  among 
the  notables  are  buried  there.  We  marvel 
that  the  author  did  not,  in  true  German 
fashion,  begin  with  the  creation,  or,  after 
the  model  of  witty  Dean  Peacock,  with 
“ In  the  infancy  of  society.” 

It  wiU  be  hut  fair  to  allow  Mr.  Cotton  to 
state  his  reasons  for  rushing  into  print : — 

“The  following  memoranda,  under  the  head 
of  ‘ Plympton  Gleanings,’  arose  from  a residence 
in  the  neighbom'hood,  combined  with  the  great 
admiration  I have  always  felt  for  the  genius  and 
character  of  Reynolds.  At  first  they  were  merely 
collected  as  illustrations  of  my  own  copy  of  his 
life  by  Northcote ; as,  however,  they  not  only 
increased  in  size,  but  also  in  importance,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  permitted  to  mat  e extracts  and 
copies  from  Sir  Joshua’s  manuscript  papers,  let- 
ters of  his  father,  and  other  documents,  I per- 
ceived they  assumed  an  interest  not  unworthy  of 
being  made  public,  especially  as  many  of  them 
had  never  pre\dously  appeared  in  print.  The 
able  and  satisfactory  memoirs  by  his  contem- 
poraries, Malone  and  Northcote,  together  with 
the  more  recent  publications  of  Beechy,  Cun- 
ningham, and  Eastlake,  would  apparently  have 
left  little  more  to  be  gleaned ; but  in  the  lives 
and  progress  of  eminent  men,  every  straw  is 
worth  picking  up,  as  frequently  they  are  of  the 
greatest  value.” 

The  character  of  the  book  is  just  what 
might  be  expected  from  such  a source. 

A very  apocryphal  story  is  told  of  Key- 
nolds’  first  picture, 

“painted  when  he  could  not  have  been  more 
than  twelve  years  old.  It  is  not  remarkable,  (if 
it  really-  was  the  work  of  Re5Tiolds,)  as  indi- 
cating any  striking  proofs  of  genius,  but  rather 
interesting  as  a curiosity.  We  allude  to  a por- 
trait of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smart,  who  was  vicar  of 
Maker,  near  Mount-Edgeumbe,  and  died  in  1736. 
This  picture  was  painted  in  1735,  and  the  tradi- 
tion in  Mr.  Smart’s  family  is,  that  it  was  coloured 
in  a boat-house  at  Cremyll-beach,  under  Mount- 
Edgeumbe,  on  convas  which  was  part  of  a boat- 
sail,  and  with  the  common  paint  used  in  ship- 
wrights’ painting-sheds.  The  appearance  of  the 
canvas  and  paint  seems  to  corroborate  this,  both 
being  of  the  coarsest  description.  Mr.  Smart  was 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Richard  Edgeumbe,  Esq. — 
the  Dick  Edgeumbe  mentioned  in  Walpole’s  cor- 
respondence—aiid  young  Reynolds  seems  to  have 
been  passing  the  holidays  at  Mount-Edgeumbe 
with  one  of  his  sons.  The  portrait  is  said  to 
have  been  painted  from  a drawing  ‘ taken  in 
church,  on  the  artist’s  thumh-nail.’  (He  was 
twelve  years  old,  remember.)  The  picture  for 
many  years  was  at  Mount-Edgeumbe,  but  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Plympton,  and  hung  up  in 
one  of  the  rooms  belonging  to  the  corporation, 
of  which  Mr.  Smart  was  a member.  It  was  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Mount-Edgeumbe,  and 
given  by  the  present  earl  to  Mr.  Boger,  of  Wols- 
don,  the  descendant  and  representative  of  Mr. 
Smart,  by  whom  the  circumstances  coimected 
with  the  portrait  have  been  communicated  to 
me.  When  this  portrait  of  Mr.  Smart  was 
painted,  Sir  Joshua’s  father  was  the  master  of 
Plympton  Grammar-School,  and  Mr.  Edgeumbe 
was  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  borough  of  Plymp- 
ton, which  accounts  for  the  acquaintance  between 
the  boys.  Young  Richard  Edgeumbe  had  also  a 
good  deal  of  taste  for  drawing,  and  some  of  his 
paintings  are  still  at  Mount-Edgeumbe.” 


After  this  precocious  display  of  thumb- 
nail art,  we  cannot  understand  why  Rey- 
nolds’ family  should  have  been  undecided 
in  choosing  a profession  for  young  Joshua, 
yet  it  would  appear  from  the  following 
letter  that  his  father  was  undetermined 
whether  to  make  him  a painter  or  an 
apothecary : — 

Tlympton,  March  17,  1740. 

“ I was  last  night  with  Mr.  Cranch,  as  he  was 
asking  me  what  I designed  to  do  with  Joshua, 
who  is  now  drawing  near  to  seventeen.  I told 
him  I was  divided  between  two  things : one  was 
making  him  an  apothecary,  as  to  which  I should 
make  no  account  of  the  qualifications  of  his  mas- 
ter, as  not  doubting,  if  it  ph  ase  God  I live,  but 
he  should  be  sufficiently  instructed  another  way  ; 
besides  that  he  has  spent  a great  deal  of  time  and 
pains  with  that  view  already  ; and  to  that  purpose 
I do  intend  to  make  a proposal  to  Mr.  Raport,  of 
our  town,  so  that  I should  have  an  opportunity  of 
instructing  him  on  the  spot ; and  if  Mr.  Raport 
is  not  inclined,  then  to  make  the  proposal  to  my 
wife’s  kinsman,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Bideford.  The  other 
is,  that  Joshua  has  a very  great  genius  for  draw- 
ing; and  lately,  on  his  own  head,  has  begun  even 
painting,  so  that  Mr.  Waririe',  who  is  both  a 
painter  and  a player,  having  lately  seen  but  his 
first  performances,  said  if  he  had  his  hands  full 
of  bu-iness,  he  would  rather  take  Joshua  for 
nothing  than  another  with  £50.  Mr.  Cranch 
told  me,  as  to  this  latter,  he  could  put  me  in  a 
way.  Mr.  Hudson,  (who  is  Mr.  Richardson’s 
son-in-law,)  used  to  be  down  in  Bideford,  and 
would  be  so,  he  believed,  within  these  two  months : 
he  persuaded  me  to  propose  the  matter  to  you, 
and  that  you  should  propose  it  to  Mr.  Hudson, 
that  Joshua  might  shew  him  some  of  his  per- 
formances in  drawing,  and,  if  the  matter  was 
likely  to  take  effect,  should  take  a journey  to 
Bideford  myself.  I mentioned  this  to  Joshua, 
who  said  he  would  rather  be  an  apothecary  than 
an  ordinary  painter  ; but  if  he  could  be  bound  to 
an  eminent  master,  he  should  choose  the  latter. 
That  he  had  seen  a print  from  Mr.  Hudson’s 
painting,  which  he  had  been  very  much  pleased 
with.  Now  here  I have  given  you  a naked  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  upon  which  I must  desire 
your  judgment  and  advice.  I must  only  add,  that 
what  Joshua  has  principally  employed  himself 
in  has  been  perspective,  of  which,  perhaps,  there 
is  not  much  in  face-painting.  His  pictures  strike 
off  wonderfully,  if  they  be  looked  on  with  a due 
regard  to  the  point  of  sight,  and  the  point  of 
distance.  You  see  how  free  I make  with  you. 

“ I am, 

“ Your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 
“ S.  Reynolds.” 

The  negociation  was  entered  upon  with 
Hudson,  and  proved  successful.  He  re- 
ceived a premium  of  £120  with  the  youth- 
ful Joshua. 

We  are  presented  with  specimens  from 
Reynolds’  diaries  from  1755  to  1790.  In 
the  first  year  he  had  no  less  than  120 
sitters,  some  of  them  being  of  the  highest 
rank.  In  July,  1789,  when  Sir  Joshua  had 
nearly  finished  the  portrait  of  Lady  Beau- 
champ, he  perceived  his  eyesight  so  much 
affected,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  pro- 
ceed: this  fact  is  recorded  in  his  diary. 
The  date  at  which  he  entirely  ceased  to 
paint  is  supposed  to  he  November,  1791. 
His  last  male  portrait  was  that  of  Chailes 
James  Fox. 
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Sir  Joshuaj  it  is  said,  was  greatly  in- 
cited to  become  a painter  by  a perusal  of 
Eichardson’s  “ Essays  on  Painting,”  a work 
upwards  of  a century  old,  which  it  is  the 
fashion  to  decry : an  examination  of  it, 
however,  enables  us  to  say  that  it  contains 
more  sound  sense  and  practical  instruction 
than  most  of  the  works  on  the  subject  that 
have  since  appeared. 

We  may  dismiss  this  book  by  saying, 
that  in  conceit  it  is  worthy  of  Little  Ped- 
lington:  we  regret  to  see  so  respected  a 
name  as  the  editor’s  on  its  title-page. 

Ivors.  By  the  Author  of  “ Amy 
Herbert,”  " Cleve  Hall,”  &c.  (Loudon : 
Longmans.  2 vols.  12mo.) — It  is  very 
long  before  a person  who  has  deeply  in- 
terested us  can  entirely  cease  to  charm. 
It  is  not  enough  to  be  once  disappointed 
or  mistaken,  the  painful  process  has  to 
be  gone  through  again  and  again,  and  per- 
haps the  utmost  result  attained  is,  that 
we  think  of  him  only  as  one  who  was 
a very  dear  friend.  Thus  it  is  with  those 
whom  we  know  personally,  and  it  is  so  in 
a smaller  degree,  and  by  a shorter  process, 
with  those  whom  we  only  know  through 
the  medium  of  their  writings,  whose  books 
have  responded  to  the  inmost  feelings  and 
roused  the  best  energies  of  our  nature.  The 
author  has  become  to  us  like  a friend,  and 
when  his  powers  shew  symi)toms  of  fail- 
ing we  are  patient  and  hopeful,  unwilling 
to  despair  at  the  first  disappointment. 
But  in  this  case  our  eyes  are  far  more 
easily  and  more  effectually  opened.  One 
or  two  failures  are  sufficient  to  make  us 
wish  that  the  author  would  give  up 
writing,  before  his  name,  instead  of  ex- 
citing a thrill  of  gratitude,  provokes  a 
smile  of  pity  almost  akin  to  contempt.  It 
is  now  many  years  since  Miss  Sewell  first 
published  “ Amy  Herbert,”  the  beginning 
of  a long  series  of  works  so  charming  in 
their  siinple  ease  of  language,  and  the 
knowledge  they  displayed  of  human  na- 
ture, that,  with  little  story,  and,  in  most 
cases,  no  love,  they  were  read  with  deeper 
interest  than  many  an  exciting  novel. 
“ The  Experience  of  Life”  was  the  crown- 
ing point  of  Miss  Sewell’s  efforts : if  she 
had  written  nothing  after  that,  she  might 
have  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  satisfaction  we 
all  so  covet — the  assurance  that  we  are 
missed  and  regretted  by  friends  we  have 
left  behind.  But  having  attained  that 
eminence.  Miss  Sewell  wished  to  rise 
higher,  and  in  so  doing  she  slipped. 
Three  works  have  since  issued  from  her 
pen, — “ Katherine  Ashton,”  “ Cleve  Hall,” 
and  “Ivors.”  In  the  first  of  these  the 
falling  off  was  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible — it  was  only  a vague  feeling, 
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as  we  laid  down  the  books,  that  there  was 
not  quite  so  much  as  usual  we  should  like 
to  read  over  again.  In  the  last  two  Miss 
Sewell  has  struck  out  in  a new  line,  for 
which  she  evidently  has  not  power.  Her 
forte  does  not  lie  in  the  intricate  and 
romantic.  The  events  are  unnatural,  the 
plots  commonplace,  and  many  of  the  cha- 
racters exaggerated.  “ Ivors”  seems  to  he 
written  for  no  particular  object,  unless  to 
illustrate  the  not  very  novel  fact,  that  the 
course  of  true  love  never  does  run  smooth. 
Lady  Augusta  Clare,  a worldly,  scheming 
woman,  has  planned  a marriage  between 
her  step-daughter,  Helen,  and  Claude 
Egerton,  a cousin  of  the  latter.  At  first 
the  scheme  seems  likely  to  answer  better 
than  such  matters  commonly  do,  for 
Claude  falls  desperately  in  love,  and  very 
soon  he  and  Helen  are  engaged.  But  a 
few  clouds  are  early  visible  in  the  hori- 
zon ; we  are  given  to  understand  that 
Susan  Graham,  the  favourite  heroine,  has 
most  unnecessarily,  and  hy  no  means  in- 
nocently, as  Miss  Sewell  would  have  us 
think,  given  her  heart  away  to  this 
same  Claude  Egerton,  in  the  full  know- 
ledge that  he  is  the  admirer  of  Helen. 
This  certainly  enables  her  to  exercise  the 
virtue  of  self-devotion  in  an  astonishing 
manner.  But  self-respect  is  a high  price 
to  pay  for  self-devotion.  Helen  soon  finds 
out  that  she  is  not  sufficiently  attached  to 
Claude  to  satisfy  his  imbounded  affection, 
and  the  engagement  is  broken  off.  This 
produces  no  change  in  the  feelings  either 
of  Claude  or  Susan : he  goes  on  deeply  and 
evidently  loving  Helen ; Susan  goes  on 
deeply  and  secretly  loving  h'm.  Mean- 
while Helen  gets  engaged  to  a Captain 
Mordaunt,  a heartless  man  of  fashion,  but 
breaks  it  off  on  discovering  his  character 
— a discovery  which  is  brought  about  by 
Susan.  This  second  disappointment  in 
Lady  Augusta’s  schemes  for  Helen  brings 
on  a brain-fever,  from  which  she  recovers 
only  to  be  a wreck  of  her  former  self. 

The  next  scene  opens  abroad,  whither  Sir 
Henry  and  Lady  Augusta  Clare,  Helen, 
and  Susan  are  gone  in  search  of  health. 
Here  they  meet  with  Claude  Egerton, 
who  becomes  their  constant  companion. 
Misunderstandings  and  mistakes  ensue. 
Perhaps  here  Susan  has  some  excuse  for 
the  blindness  which  still  seems  almost 
wilful.  Claude  behaves  to  her  as  a bro- 
ther, giving  her  his  full  confidence,  except 
as  regards  Helen,  whom  he  treats  with  a 
studied  coldness,  which  ought  not  to  have 
deceived  a person  of  Susan’s  penetration. 
The  delusion  continues  till  one  evening 
Claude,  on  the  point  of  departure  for 
England,  begs  to  speak  with  Susan,  and, 
instead  of  the  proposal  for  which  she  is 
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! fully  prepared,  entreats  her  to  try  and, 

^ win  for  him  Helen’s  forgiveness,  and,  if 
possible,  pave  the  way  for  their  reconcilia- 
j tion.  Susan,  without  the  slightest  be- 
i trayal  of  her  disappointment,  accepts  the 
office;  and  a few  months  later,  on  their 
return  to  London,  Claude  receives  an  en- 
! couraging  letter  from  Susan,  and,  hasten- 
ing to  meet  them,  makes  Helen  his  affi- 
1 anced  bride  almost  before  he  has  crossed 
I the  threshold.  Susan  returns  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  has  a violent  illness,  in  the  course 
I of  which  she  acknowledges  herself  to  have 
i been  wilfully  blinded.  She  recovers  in 
I time  to  see  Claude  and  Helen  on  their 
I wedding-day,  though  happily  not  to  be 
[ bridesmaid;  and  the  last  chapter  is  a 
j scene  in  their  house,  where  they  are  re- 
I presented  at  the  very  acme  of  happiness 
I after  several  years’  marriage,  and  Susan  a 
i I calm  and  patient  wdtness  of  their  bliss. 
K ■ Such  is  a faint  outline  of  the  story.  It 
I consists  chiefly  of  episodes,  badly  joined 
together,  or  not  joined  at  all.  Some  of  the 
j characters  are  good:  Helen  and  Claude 
are  very  natural,  and  well-drawn ; and  the 
r account  of  their  engagement,  and  gradual 
discovery  that  they  are  unsuited  to  one 

[another,  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book.  The  admiral,  also,  is  just  the  pic- 
! ture  of  a kind-hearted  old  man  afflicted 
with  the  gout.  Mrs.  Graham  is  a beautiful 
character.  Miss  Sewell  generally  makes 
her  mothers  extremely  good  or  alarmingly 
bad : Mrs.  Graham  belongs  to  the  former 
class,  and  is  made  the  vehicle  for  most  of 
the  good  sense,  right  feelings,  and  excel- 
lent remarks  which  a book  by  Miss  Sewell 
could  not  fail  to  convey.  Interspersed 
among  these  are  various  other  characters, 

I far  too  stupid  to  study, — such  as  Madame 
' Reinhard,  Miss  Manners,  and  Lady  Louisa, 

‘ who  is  too  absurd  even  to  pass  as  a carica- 
i ture.  As  regards  religion,  “ Ivors”  seems 
j to  us  rather  unsatisfactory.  Self-devotion, 

I and  love  to  others,  and  a sense  of  duly 
' may  be  strong  motives  to  urge  us  to  do 
I right,  and  strong  supports  under  the  diffi- 
! j culty  of  so  doing,  but  any  one  who  looks 

1 into  his  own  heart  must  feel  that  for  pa- 

‘ I tient  continuance  in  well-doing”  we  re- 
! quire  better  helps  than  these ; yet  of  Him 
who  has  promised  to  be  with  us  alway  we 
I are  scarcely  once  reminded.  Miss  Sewell’s 
fame  as  an  author  is  on  the  decline.  We 
would  ask  of  her,  in  the  fulness  of  our  gra- 
titude for  what  she  has  already  done,  to 
withdraw  her  pen,  while  even  yet  our  in- 
terest and  expectations  are  aroused  on 
hearing  of  “ a new  work  by  the  author  of 
‘ Amy  Herbert.’  ” 

Lectures  on  the  Life,  Genius,  and  In^ 
j samity  of  Cowjper.  By  GEOsaE  B.  Cheetee, 


D.D.  (London : James  Nisbet  & Co.) — 
We  have  not  space  to  enter  freely  into 
the  important  questions  introduced  to  the 
reader  under  cover  of  these  “ Lectures  on 
the  Life,  Genius,  and  Insanity  of  Cowper.” 
It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  author’s  object  is,  not  so  much  to  cast 
any  new  light  on  the  life  or  genius  of  the 
poet,  as  to  carry  on — in  connexion  with  his 
insanity — a controversial  defence  of  that 
enthusiasm  in  religion  which  has  been 
supposed  in  Cowper’s  case,  and  has  been 
shewn  in  multitudinous  other  cases,  to  have 
been  the  means  of  deranging  in  a greater 
or  a less  degree  the  faculties  of  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  it.  We  believe  the  sta- 
tistics of  insanity,  where  they  have  been 
conscientiously  compiled,  will  make  good 
the  opinion  that  this  enthusiasm  is  one  at 
least  of  the  commonest  causes  of  that  de- 
plorable disease.  Whether  it  was  the  cause 
in  Cowper’s  case,  we  do  not  venture  to  de- 
termine ; but  we  are  confident  that  a good 
deal  of  the  stimulation  which  he  received 
from  enthusiastic  well-wishers  was  inju- 
dicious, and  not  at  all  such  as  any  en- 
lightened physician,  conversant  with  the 
malady  in  all  its  forms,  would  have  ever 
sanctioned  or  advised.  Dr.  Cheever  pretty 
plainly  acknowledges  that  his  volume  comes 
forth  as  a consequence  of  the  unpalatable- 
ness of  the  views  on  this  subject  which  are 
put  forth  in  Southey’s  memoir.  The  reader 
who  reflects  on  the  calm  and  earnest  piety 
of  Southey  will  imderstand  on  which  side 
the  saner  judgment  on  the  subject  is  most 
lilcely  to  be  found. 

Dr.  Cheever  is  a good  and  pleasant, 
although  a wordy,  writer.  If  he  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  task  of  making  Cowper 
and  his  poems  as  well  known  in  all  their 
circumstances,  as  he  has  already  made 
Bunyan  and  his  immortal  allegory,  the 
reader  would  have  had  a far  more  agreeable 
gift  to  thank  him  for.  One  so  competent 
to  set  forth  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  the 
Christian  poet’s  writings,  m^ght  have 
given  us,  within  the  space  his  lectures  oc- 
cupy, a very  charming  and  instructive 
work.  Amongst  the  multitudes  who  have 
not  access  to  the  voluminous  edition  of 
Southey’s,  there  must  be  many  who  have 
taste  enough  to  feel  the  bounty  of  that 
almost  unequalled  combination  of  wisdom, 
sweetness,  and  simplicity  of  thought,  with 
propriety  and  graceful  ease  of  expression, 
which  characterises  everything  that  came 
from  Cowper’s  pen ; and  for  these,  a 
strong  and  sensible  elucidation  of  the 
poet’s  life  and  genius,  would  have  been  a 
very  useful  and  a very  pleasant  accompani- 
ment to  his  poems.  We  regret  that  Dr. 
Cheever  has  preferred  to  write  a volume 
which  can  only  find  acceptance  and  ad- 
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mirers  amongst  a narrow,  and,  to  some 
extent,  ill-judging  section  of  the  great 
community  of  Christians. 

Immortelles  from  Charles  DicJcens.  By 
ICH.  (London:  John  Moxon.  1856.) — 
Have  these  Immortelles”  as  fair  a chance 
of  never  fading  now,  as  when  they  flowered 
and  flourished  in  their  native  soil?  We 
hope  the  transplantation  will  not  injure 
them,  though  we  cannot  for  our  lives  ima- 
gine why  the  risk  has  been  incurred.  In 
their  natural  situation  they  gave  an  addi- 
tional value  to  the  flowers  around  them, 
which  were,  in  turn,  a foil  to  their  beauty. 

This  very  handsomely  printed  volume 
is  a selection  from  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  consisting  of  such  of  his  more 
elaborate  passages  as  could  be  detached 
from  his  numerous  works  without  drag- 
ging with  them  any  portion  of  the  several 
stories.  It  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge 
that  the  selection  has  been  made  with 
taste  and  skill,  and  that  the  passages  se- 
lected, though  somewhat  over-laboured  for 
effect’s  sake,  are  very  sweet  and  charming 
compositions.  The  puzzle  is  to  know  what 
motive  has  dictated  such  a publication  of 
fragments,  when  the  respective  works  from 
which  they  have  been  taken  are  in  every- 
body’s hands.  If  special  readers  can  be 
found  for  them — which  nothing  but  the 
unexampled  popularity  of  Mr.  Dickens’s 
writings  induces  us  to  doubt — we  shall 
rejoice  in  the  still  further  extension  of  an 
elevating  influence  which  had,  we  believed, 
already  reached  the  most  distant  possible 
bounds. 

Cloud- Shadows  ; Atcherley  ; and  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems.  By  John  William 
Fletchee,  author  of  “The  Battle  of 
Alma,”  &c.  (London : Longmans.) — 
Mr.  Fletcher  is  already  known  as  the 
author,  besides  one  or  two  other  pieces, 
of  a very  spirited  ballad  on  “The  Battle 
of  Alma.”  The  good  name  which  he  earn- 
ed so  worthily  by  that  publication  will  be 
no  whit  tarnished  by  his  present  one.  His 
poems,  indeed,  possess  very  high  qualities ; 
they  are  full  of  music  and  animation,  sweet 
imagery,  and  poetic  feeling.  The  chief 
favourites  are  “The  Nemesis  of  Love,” 
“ Cold  is  the  Surf,”  and  “ One  Dream  of 
Love.” 

In  the  first  of  these  poems  the  author 
deals  with  the  often-told  tale  of  love  and 
wrong ; and  very  delicately  and  touchingly 
he  treats  his  subject.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  accessories  of  his  picture  that  its 
greatest  beauty  lies.  There  is  a power  of 
imagery  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
composition  which  is  not  manifested  to 
anything  like  the  same  degree  in  any 
others  in  the  volume,  excellent  as  many  of 
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these  others  are.  The  similitude  of  half- 
formed  fancies  to — 

“ shapes  in  the  weird  clouds, 

Now  taking  one  form,  now  another,  fring’d 
With  sunlight,  passing  fast  away,” 

is  genuinely  and  emphatically  beautiful;  : 
and  no  less  so  is  another,  at  the  end  of  the  < 
poem.  The  fallen  and  forsaken  woman  has  ;! 
returned,  weary  and  despairing,  to  her  ,f. 
native  village;  all  the  summer-night  she  j 
spends  in  “tearless”  agony  in  the  old  I 
churchyard,  beside  her  sister’s  grave;  and 
in  the  morning  she  is  found  still  lying 
there — dead.  “ Death,”  the  poet  says, — 

“had  breath’d 

Upon  the  troubled  waters  of  her  life. 

And  laid  them  in  an  everlasting  calm.” 


BIBLE  REVISION. 

An  Argument  for  holding  fast  What 
we  have.  By  the  Rev.  De.  Cumminh.  j 
(London : Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.)  j 

A Course  of  Developed  Criticism  on  , 
Passages  of  the  New  Testament  materially  ] 
affected  hy  Various  Readings.  By  .the  ! 
Rev.  T.  S.  Geeen.  (London  : Bagster  and  i 

Sons.)  ' 

The  Rnglish  Marmony  of  the  Fou/r  Gos- 
pels. (London : AUen.)  ; 

The  Paragraph  Bible  in  sepa/rate  Books. 
(London : Bagster  and  Sons.) 

A Plea  for  an  edition  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  of  Holy  Scripture  with  Fx- 
planatory  and  Fmendatory  Marginal 
Readings.  By  the  Rev.  De.  Bibee. 
(London : Rivingtons.) 

The  English  Bible  is  the  property  ot 
not  Englishmen  merely,  but  of  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  family,  and,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  has  helped  to  preserve  the  unity 
and  purity  of  the  language.  Any  tarn-  i 
pering  with  the  Bible  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  an  offence  fraught  with  con- 
sequences of  the  gravest  kind.  We  are  j 
consequently  glad  to  find  so  redoubtable  a | 
champion  as  Dr.  Camming  stepping  for-  j 
ward,  offering  to  do  battle  with  any  as- 
sailant. The  arguments  he  uses  are  per- 
fectly unanswerable,  and  the  pamphlet 
will,  we  hope,  be  widely  read. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  we  do  not  j 
object  to  versions  differing  from  the  stan-  i 
dard  one.  Two  are  now  before  us, — one  | 

issued  by  Messrs.  Bagster,  printed  in  para- 
graphs, and  sold  in  separate  books.  The 
other  is  the  Four  Gospels,  also  in  para- 
graphs and  parallelisms,  and  some  other 
peculiarities,  rendering  it  not  only  one  of 
the  most  convenient  books  for  reading,  but 
tending  to  clear  up  and  elucidate  difiicult 
parts.  The  notes  appended  are  well  se- 
lected, but,  like  all  notes,  are  open  to  some 
objections. 

Alterations  such  as  those  named,  or 
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I even  to  a greater  extent,  do  not  affect  the 
Bible  : such  publications  go  by  distinct 
I names,  and  are  received  for  what  they  are 
i worth.  Some  editions  were  printed  in 
^ America  by  the  Baptists,  in  which  cer- 
tain alterations  were  made  affecting  their 
creed.  Other  editions  had  the  personal 
pronoun  who  altered  from  which.  But  the 
result  is,  that  confidence  has  been  so  shaken 
' in  home-printed  Bibles,  that  many  thou- 
i sands  are  now  every  year  imported  from 
England,  because  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
i bridge  presses  may  be  depended  upon, 
j Mr.  Green  points  out  the  various  read- 
ings  of  a large  number  of  passages  in  the 
I New  Testament,  and  states  his  reasons  for 
! retaining  or  rejecting  them.  The  volume  is 
I well  deserving  the  attention  of  every  bibli- 
cal student. 

' The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
j|  Knowledge  have  undertaken  to  publish  an 
edition  of  the  Authorized  Version  with 
such  readings  or  renderings  in  the  margin 
as  certain  learned  men,  to  whom  the  task 
is  committed,  may  consider  the  best.  The 
pamphlet  last  mentioned  is  the  speech  with 
which  Dr.  Biber  introduced  the  motion  to 
the  Society’s  notice. 


Ladies  of  the  Reformation.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Anderson.  (Edinburgh : 
Blackie  and  Son.  Square  12mo.) — Mr. 
Anderson  has  succeeded  in  producing  one 
j of  the  most  attractive  gift-books  of  the 
season,  in  his  sketches  of  celebrated  wo- 
men connected  with  the  Reformation 
movement  on  the  Continent  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  memoirs  are  so 
grouped  as  to  give  us  a very  clear  view 
j of  the  state  of  things  in  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  at  the  time 
' mentioned ; and  prefixed  to  the  lives  con- 
nected with  each  country,  is  a very  well- 
written  historical  introduction.  Some 
lives,  such  as  that  of  Katherine  Von  Bora, 
wife  of  Martin  Luther,  are  very  well 
' known ; hut  there  are  many,  especially  of 
the  ladies  of  Spain,  with  which  we  are  less 
famihar. 

Five  Spanish  lives  are  given,  or  rather 
deaths,  for  all  were  condemned  and  suf- 
' fered  as  heretics.  How  they  were  tried 
by  the  infamous  Inquisition  Mr.  Anderson 
i tells:— 

“ The  prisoner  never  received  his  accusation  in 
writing,  to  enable  him  deliberately  to  reply  to  the 
charges.  He  simply  heard  it  read  in  the  au- 
dience-chamber by  the  secretary ; and  the  pro- 
curator-fiscal, between  each  ariicle,  called  upon 
the  prisoner  to  reply  instantly,  and  to  declare 
whether  it  was  true  or  false — a proceeding  cal- 
culated, and  intended,  to  throw  him  into  embar- 
rassment, by  compelling  him  to  give  his  answers 
without  previous  reflection.  He  was,  indeed, 
allowed  a sort  of  defence ; but  he  could  select  his 
j counsel  only  from  a list  of  advocates  belonging 
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to  the  Holy  Office,  and  instead  of  the  original  pro- 
cess, the  advocate  was  favoured  only  with  garbled 
extracts  from  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses ; 
nor  was  he  permitted  to  confer  with  his  client. 
The  prisoner,  besides,  was  never  confronted 
either  with  his  accuser  or  the  witnesses,  of  whose 
names  he  was  even  kept  in  ignorance  ^ and  the 
whole  proceedings  were  shrouded  from  the  pub- 
lic view  in  impenetrable  secrecy.” 

What  was  the  result  of  such  a trial  need 
not  he  told. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  numer- 
ous illustrations  which  are  given,  some  of 
which,  especially  the  vignettes,  are  very 
successful. 


Mind’s  Mirror  : Poetical  Sketches ; 

with  Minor  Poems.  By  M.  J.  J N. 

(Edinburgh : James  Hogg.) — Amongst  the 
manifold  caricatures  of  the  modern  school 
of  poetry  which  are  continually  coming 
before  us,  we  have  not  met  with  a more 
curious  one  than  the  first  poem  in  this 
volume.  Exhibiting  all  the  most  ridicu- 
lous characteristics  of  that  school  in  the 
strongest  possible  light,  it  makes  no  at- 
tempt even  at  an  imitation  of  any  of  its 
other  qualities.  The  author  having  heard 
much  of  certain  poets  of  the  day,  set  her- 
self, no  doubt,  to  study  their  works,  and 
not  being  sufficiently  acute  or  sufficiently 
persevering  to  find  out  the  real  merits  of 
these  productions,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  genius  lay  in  the  contortions 
and  involutions  of  their  style;  and  accord- 
ingly commenced  the  labours  of  which  this 
composition  is  the  fruit. 


A Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
By  David  Jaedine,  Esq.  (London : John 
Murray.  12mo.) — For  the  first  time  we 
have  now  a complete  and  impartial  history 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  in  compiling  which 
M r.  J ardine  has  examined  and  made  use  of 
all  the  original  documents  extant,  con- 
temporary publications,  the  works  of  Dr. 
Lingard,  and  other  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
and  indeed  appears  to  have  exhausted  the 
subject.  The  work,  or  rather  the  germ  of 
it,  first  appeared  in  a popular  serial  pub- 
lication, but  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  has 
enabled  the  author  to  complete  the  inves- 
tigation then  begun ; hut  the  discovery  of 
some  of  the  materials  is  due  to  accident  — 

“Much  information,”  we  are  told,  “ respect- 
ing the  family  connections  of  the  conspirators, 
and  the  domestic  history  of  the  Catholics  shortly 
before  the  period  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  has 
been  derived  from  a mass  of  papers  discovered  a 
few  years  ago  in  a singular  manner  at  Rushton, 
in  Northamptonshire.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1828,  on  the  removal  of  a lintel  over  an 
ancient  doorway  in  the  old  mansion  of  the  Tres- 
hams,  at  Rushton,  a handsomely  bound  breviary 
fell  out  among  the  workmen.  On  further  search, 
an  opening  was  discovered  in  a thick  stone  wall, 
of  about  five  feet  long  and  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  wide,  almost  filled  with  bundles  of  MSS., 
and  containing  about  twenty  religious  books  in 
Ef 
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excellent  presei’vation.  The  contents  of  the 
manuscripts  were  various  ; consisting  of  histori- 
cal notes  by  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  rolled  up  with 
building  hills,  deeds,  ’and  farming  contracts,  of 
no  general  interest  or  importance,  and  also  of  a 
portion  of  the  domestic  correspondence  of  tne 
Tresham  family  between  the  years  1590  and 
1605.” 

Although  there  was  nothing  among  these 
papers  specifically  relating  to  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  they  contained  valuable  infor- 
mation upon  the  condition  and  domestic 
history  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  that 
period,  their  expectation  from  James  I., 
and  their  grievous  disappointment  on  his 
accession ; and  they  also  throw  light  upon 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  conspiracy. 


Gotthold's  Emblems  ; or,  Invisible 
Things  understood  by  Things  that  are 
made.  By  Cheistian  Sceiyee,  Minister 
of  Magdebourg  in  1671.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  Robeet  Menzies.  (Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Clark.) — We  are  indebted  to 
Germany  for  some  of  the  religious  works 
which  are,  or  have  been,  most  popular  : 
“ Bogatsky’s  Golden  Treasury,”  “ The 
Death  of  Abel,”  “ Sturm’s  Refiections,”  &c. ; 
and  the  work  before  us  is  not  less  valuable 
than  many  of  its  predecessors.  There  is  a 
meditation  for  every  day,  generally  upon 
some  familiar  object ; that  for  May  2 is 
on  “ The  Plant  in  the  Cellar  :” — 

“ Having  occasion  to  go  into  the  cellar,  Gott- 
hold found  a turnip,  which  had  been  left  by  acci- 
dent, and  had  vegetated,  and  sent  forth  long  and 
slender  shoots.  These,  however,  were  unnatu- 
rally of  a pale  yellow  colour,  and  therefore  unfit 
for  use.  Here,  thought  he,  I have  a type  of  a 
human  undertaking  from  which  God  withholds 
His  blessing,  and  which  must,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily miscarry.  This  plant  wants  sunshine  and 
open  air,  without  which  it  cannot  thrive,  and  so 
it  grows  in  weakness  for  a little  and  then  withers 
and  dies.  It  is  the  same  with  all  our  acts  and 
enterprises  which  are  not  irradiated  by  the  grace 
of  God,  nor  fos  ered  by  His  blessing.  According 
to  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  ‘ Every  plant  which 
My  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up.’ 
{Mutt.  XV.  13.)” 

The  present  volume  contains  meditations 
for  half-a-year. 

Curiosities  of  History ; with  New  Lights: 
a Look  for  Old  and  Young.  (London : 
David  Bogue.) — Mr.  Timbs,  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  things  not  generally  known,” 
has  scraped  together  enough  materials  for 
another  entertaining  volume.  It  necessa- 
rily happens  that  in  so  large  a collection 
some  of  the  things  related  for  facts  are 
very  questionable, — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
date  given  for  the  monogram  I.H.S.,  and 
its  origin ; but  in  books  of  reference,  as 
in  other  matters,  Temporis  a/rs  medicina 
fere  est. 


Shall  and  Willi’'  or.  Two  Chapters 


[Feb. 

on  Future  Auxiliary  Verbs.  By  Sir  Ed- 
mund W.  Head,  Bart.  (London,  John 
Murray.) — “ I will  be  drowned,  and  nobody 
shall  help  me,”  is  what  the  Frenchman 
said  when  in  the  river ; and  he  was  conse- 
quently charged  with  meditating  suicide, — 
the  absurdity  of  the  charge  arising  from 
the  Frenchman’s  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  language.  Sir  Edmund  shews  that 
many  of  our  best  authors  are  guilty  of 
absurdities  equally  great,  owing  to  their 
using  the  words  in  question  in  an  improper 
manner.  He  then  traces  the  use  of  the 
words  in  Chaucer  and  other  writers,  and 
also  the  corresponding  words  in  use  in 
other  languages.  The  work  has  evidently 
been  suggested  by  those  of  Dean  Trench’s, 
to  which  it  will  form  a very  useful  com- 
panion. 


Life  in  its  Loioer,  Intermediate,  and 
other  Forms : or,  Manifestations  of  the 
Divine  Wisdom  in  the  Natural  History 
of  Animals.  By  Philip  Henet  Gosse, 
F.R.S.  (London:  Msbet  and  Co.)— 
Combining  accurate  scientific  knowledge 
with  a pleasing  style  of  composition,  Mr. 
Gosse  has  produced  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating little  volumes  it  has  been  our  for- 
tune to  meet  with.  First  we  have  life  in 
the  form  of  Infusoria;  next  in  Sponges, 
Polypes,  Sea-blubbers,  Star-fishes,  and  in 
the  horrible  Intestinal  Worms;  then  in 
the  intermediate  forms ; and  lastly,  in  the 
fully  developed  forms  of  Fishes,  Reptiles, 
Birds,  and  Quadrupeds.  Each  section  is 
illustrated  with  some  very  good  en- 
gravings. 


THE  PEERAGES,  &c. 

The  Historic  leer  age  of  England.  Ex- 
hibiting under  Alphabetical  Arrangement 
the  Origin,  Descent,  and  present  state  of 
every  Title  of  Peerage  which  has  existed 
in  this  Country  since  the  Conquest.  By 
William  Couethope,  Esq.,  Somerset 
Herald. — In  this  work  we  have  a new 
edition  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’  “ Synopsis 
of  the  British  Peerage”  revised  and  cor- 
rected to  the  present  time,  with  such  al- 
terations as  appeared  necessary.  The  In- 
troductory Chapter  on  Dignities  has  been 
re-written,  in  consequence  of  the  important 
features  developed  on  this  subject  in  the 
Lords’  Report  upon  the  Dignity  of  a Peer ; 
and  much  care  and  attention  has  evidently 
been  bestowed  upon  every  portion  of  the 
work.  We  are,  however,  sorry  to  see  so 
many  omissions.  Those  of  most  conse- 
quence are  lists  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter  and  of  the  Bath,  which  the  editor 
considered  unnecessary,  in  consequence  of 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas’  work  on  the  Orders 
of  Knighthood,  and  Mr.  Beltz’s  list  of 
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j Knights  of  the  Garter.  We  think  this  a 
mistake;  all  should  have  been  found  in 
! this  work,  so  as  to  render  reference  to  any 
j other  unnecessary. 

! Lodge's  Peerage  of  the  British  Bmpire, 

\ (London : Saunders  and  Otley,)  we  gladly 
welcome  as  an  old  and  tried  friend.  No- 
thing new  can  he  said  of  such  a work, 
which  so  fully  sustains  its  character  year 
j after  year  for  correctness  of  the  contents, 
j and  elegance  of  what  is  commonly  called 
its  “getting  up. 

■ JDod’s Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knight- 
: age  for  1857-  Bod' s Parliamentary  Com- 
j f anion  for  1857.  By  Robeet  P.  Dod. 

I (London:  Whittaker  & Co.) — When  we 
j want  to  know  “who’s  who,”  we  turn  to 
I “ Dod,”  and  there  we  find  all  that  is  known 
i about  him,  unencumbered  with  those  par- 
I ticulars  for  which  we  naturally  look  in  the 
j larger  works.  In  the  “ Peerage”  Mr.  Dod 
has  introduced  several  new  features, mainly 
I caused  by  the  Russian  war  and  the  deco- 
! rations  bestowed  since  its  happy  termina- 
tion. The  “ Parliamentary  Companion” 
is  corrected  up  to  Christmas.  As  a dissolu- 
tion may  shortly  be  looked  for,  this  work 
is  one  which  wdll  more  than  ever  be  con- 
sulted. Both  are  now  edited  by  Mr.  Robert 
Dod,  son  of  the  original  compiler;  and 
when  we  say  that  they  are  now  as  carefully 
edited  by  the  son,  as  formerly  they  were 
: by  the  father,  we  shall  be  giving  the 
I highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed. 


i Bescriptive  Kssays  contributed  to  the 
1 “ (Quarterly  B,eview  ” by  Sir  Francis  B. 

Head.  (London : John  Murray.  2 vols.) 
■ — Sir  Francis  Head  has  a marvellous 
knack  of  generalizing  facts,  and  placing 
! them  before  us  in  an  unheard-of  manner. 
Who  but  he  could  have  begun  the  account 
of  a printing-office  by  recommending  us 
to  pray  for  the  puir  Beil  ? or  have  told 
I us  of  railway  management  in  such  a rol- 
I licking  fashion  as  we  have  it  in  “ Stokers 
' and  Pokers  ?”  His  forte  is  in  description, 

• not  in  theory ; in  every-day  bustling  life, 
j not  in  politics ; and  consequently  we  regret 
I to  see  his  essay  on  Lord  Durham’s  cele- 
I brated  Canadian  Report  in  this  volume. 
And  considering  the  advance  made  in  loco- 
motion in  twenty  years,  we  doubt  the 
i policy  of  reprinting  the  first  article  on 
Railways.  But  altogether,  the  volume  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  interesting  essays 
that  have  appeared  in  the  “ Quarterly.” 
Those  who,  like  ourselves,  read  them  as 
they  appeared,  will  read  them  again  with 
pleasure,  and  such  as  have  not  before  seen 
them,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much 
pleasant  reading  they  have  missed. 

A Review  of  the  Bivorce  Bill  of  1856, 


with  Propositions  for  an  Amendment  of 
the  Laws  affecting  Married  Persons. 
(London  : John  W.  Parker  & Son.) — We 
can  do  no  more  than  give  the  title  of  this 
well- written thoughtfulpamphlet,  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
desirous  of  seeing  some  alterations  effected 
in  the  laws  relating  to  the  married  state. 
It  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst. 


Farly  Years  and  Late  Reflections.  By 
Clement  Caelton,  M.D.  Vol.  III.  (Lon- 
don: Whittaker  & Co.) — Dr.  Carlyon  is 
an  octogenarian,  and  has  here  given  us 
some  of  his  early  recollections  of  men  and 
manners  long  since  passed  away.  Some  of 
his  recollections  will  be  of  value.  We 
notice  in  the  early  portion  of  the  work 
the  best  account  yet  given  of  Henry 
Marty  n as  a schoolboy,  and  as  one  of  the 
college  acquaintances  of  the  author.  We 
have  also  some  other  interesting  notices  of 
Dr.  Carlyon’s  contemporaries.  In  the 
latter  portion  of  the  volume  we  have 
some  rejections  which  are  less  interesting 
than  the  notes  of  early  years,  but  which 
probably  cost  the  author  most  pains  to 
compose. 


Meditations  and  Prayers  to  the  Holy 
Tnnity,  and  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
St.  Anselm,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. (Oxford  : Parker.  London  : 
Rivingtons.) — As  there  is  an  historical 
notice  prefixed  to  this  work,  bearing 
the  initials  E.  B.  P.,  and  dated  from 
Christ  Church,  we  shall  not  be  far 
wrong  in  assuming  that  Dr.  Pusey  is 
the  editor  of  this  valuable  little  manual. 
The  Meditations  were  first  introduced 
to  popular  notice  by  Dean  Stanhope, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  work  has  always  been  a favourite 
with  devout  persons.  Dr.  Pusey  has  now 
put  them  together  in  a more  systematic 
form,  and  brought  the  translation  nearer 
the  original.  As  the  work  now  stands,  we 
believe  that  Wesleyan,  Independent,  or 
Churchman  alike  may  use  it,  and  find  no- 
thing in  it  that  can  offend  their  preju- 
dices. 


The  Great  Laio  of  the  Human  Mind, 
and  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth.  (London  : 
printed  for  the  Author.) — We  must  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  not  having  read 
this  work,  for  enclosed  with  it  came  a 
broadside  bill  with  the  words  “ This 
Work  begins  the  Millenium.”  Our  path 
is  rather  with  the  present  and  the  past 
than  with  the  future,  therefore  w^e  closed 
the  book  and  put  it  away. 
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ANTIQUARIAN 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan.  8.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Philip  Delamotte  attended,  and  was 
admitted  Fellow.  Mr.  Delamotte  at  the 
same  time  exhibited  a number  of  beautiful 
photographic  views  taken  by  him  in  Ox- 
ford. 

Mr.  Richard  James  Spiers  was  elected 
Fellow. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo  exhibited  three 
very  fine  flint  spear -heads,  lately  obtained 
from  the  Carruthers  Collection. 

Mr.  Akennan,  Secretary,  read  an  ac- 
count of  the  opening  by  him  of  two  bar- 
rows  in  Gloucestershire — one  at  Pinkwell, 
near  Chedworth,  a village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Northleach;  the  other  near 
Rodmarton,  about  flve  miles  from  Ciren- 
cester. Both  these  barrows  had  been  pre- 
viously disturbed,  the  first  probably  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  a tag  of  a lace  and  a 
fragment  of  glazed  pottery  having  been 
found  within  it,  but  no  sepulchral  re- 
mains. In  the  barrow  opened  near  Rod- 
marton were  found,  mingled  with  the  frag- 
ments of  a rude  urn  and  calcined  human 
bones,  a portion  of  a coin  of  Severus 
Alexander,  struck  in  his  second  consu- 
late. The  discovery  of  this  coin,  with 
an  obviously  Celtic  interment,  leads  to  the 
inference  that  this  tumulus  had  been  vio- 
lated during  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain, — the  coin  having  possibly  been 
lost  in  a scramble  among  the  explorers. 

Mr.  Ouvry,  the  Treasurer,  exhibited  and 
read  descriptions  by  Mr.  Walford  of,  1.  A 
Royal  Charter  of  Hen.  III.  confirming  a 
grant  to  Magister  Henry  de  Ceme,  by 
John  de  Venuz,  of  the  town  of  Draicot  in 
Wilts;  and,  2.  Counterpart  of  a lease  for 
life  indented,  whereby  William  de  Rol- 
vestone  grants  and  confirms  to  PetroniUa 
de  Bovylle  of  Orchestone,  aU  the  lands,  &c. 
in  that  town,  which  formerly  came  to  her 
by  the  death  of  her  sister  Alice. 

Mr.  John  Evans  communicated  Tran- 
scripts of  twenty-five  Letters  written  from 
the  Hague  in  the  year  1655-6,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  by  Eliza- 
beth Queen  of  Bohemia,  fuU  of  gossiping 
details  and  allusions  to  passing  political 
events.  These  letters  are  invariably  ad- 
dressed “Mr. Secretaire,”  subscribed  “your 
most  afiectionat  frend,”  and  signed  with 
the  queen’s  cypher. 

Jan.  15.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Richard  .lames  Spiers  attended,  and 
was  admitted  Fellow. 

Mr.  George  Dennis,  author  of  the  “Cities 
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and  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,”  was  elected 
Fellow. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  exhibited  an  object 
called  “the  Dumb  Borsholder  of  Chart, 
in  the  parish  of  Wateringbury,  in  the 
county  of  Kent.”  Mr.  Clarke  states  that 
the  “Dumb  Borsholder”  was  always  first 
called  at  the  “ court-leet”  for  the  himdred 
of  Twyford,  when  its  keeper,  who  was 
yearly  appointed  by  this  court,  held  it  up 
to  the  call  with  a neckcloth  or  handker- 
chief put  through  an  iron  ring  fixed  at  the 
top,  and  answered  for  it.  This  custom  has 
been  discontinued  since  1750 — 1760,  and 
the  “Borsholder”  put  in  by  the  quarter 
sessions  for  Wateringbury  claims  liberty 
over  the  whole  parish.  The  object  ex- 
hibited is  in  reality,  perhaps,  the  bar  of 
an  ancient  auncer  or  steelyard;  it  is  of  a 
light,  blackish  sort  of  wood,  three  feet  and 
half  an  inch  long. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel  then  read  a com- 
munication “ On  Choirs  and  Chancels,  par- 
ticularly as  to  their  use  in  the  South  of 
Europe.”  He  commenced  by  commenting 
on  the  difficult  position  an  architect  finds 
himself  in,  while  designing  chancels  for 
churches  in  the  revived  mediaeval  styles; 
that  any  one  with  any  feeling  for  Gothic 
art  must  see  how  necessary  it  was  to  the 
efiect  of  the  building  to  have  a long 
chancel;  that  in  ancient  buildings  they 
were  seldom  less  than  one-third  of  the 
total  length  of  the  edifice,  and  that  often 
the  chancel  was  equal  in  length  to  the 
nave ; that  a notion  had  lately  sprung  up 
that  the  laity  ought  to  be  always  excluded 
from  the  chancel,  while  at  the  same  time, 
by  a strange  anomaly,  in  all  our  cathedrals 
the  laity  were  all  huddled  into  the  choirs, 
and  the  naves  left  vacant,  so  that  it  was  a 
reproach  on  the  part  of  the  utilitarians 
that  one-third  of  our  churches,  and  three- 
fourths  of  our  cathedrals,  were  utterly 
wasted. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  then  said  that,  impressed 
with  these  notions,  he  carefully  noted,  in 
a late  visit  to  Italy,  the  construction  of 
choirs  and  chancels,  the  uses  made  of  them, 
and  the  traditions  attached  to  their  uses. 
He  would  first  call  their  attention  to  what 
the  choir,  or  x^pos,  was  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church ; then  to  its  changes  during 
the  raediseval  period;  and  last,  to  its  pre- 
sent state  and  use  in  southern  Europe. 

The  Christian  church  was  not  a copy 
of,  or  derived  from,  the  Pagan  temple  in 
any  way ; but  from  the  Roman  Basilica^ 
or  hall  of  justice.  From  worshipping  in 
caves  and  catacombs,  the  early  Christians 
were  permitted  by  wealthy  converts  to 
occupy  their  halls  (which  were  attached 
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to  most  great  men’s  houses)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  worship  ; and  the  form  was  found 
so  convenient,  that  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine many  were  converted  into,  and  many 
buildings  of  similar  form  erected  as,  Chris- 
tian churches. 

He  then  went  into  a close  description 
of  most  of  those  still  existing  at  Rome, 
and  exhibited  a plan  of  San  Clemente, 
which  still  retains  in  every  respect  all  the 
features  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine. There  was  a large  semicircular 
niche  at  the  end  of  the  building,  in  the 
middle  of  which  the  altar  stood,  the  seats 
for  the  bishop  and  presbyters  being  close 
to  the  wall  behind  it : this  was  on  a 
platform  raised  some  steps — never  less  than 
three.  At  the  top  of  this  was  a railing 
called  cancelli,  or  KiyicAi^es.  In  front  was 
a space  enclosed  by  marble  slabs  about  four 
feet  high,  extending  a short  way  down  the 
nave,  in  which  the  chorus  psallentium,  or 
choir  of  singers,  sat,  and  from  whence  it 
derived  its  name  of  choir,  or  On 

each  side  of  this  were  the  ambones  or  pul- 
pits, for  reading  the  gospels  and  epistles, 
and  for  preaching;  within  the  enclosure 
were  sung  the  psalms,  hymns,  and  doxo- 
logies. 

He  then  remarked  on  the  usage  of  the 
words  “ Pagan”  and  “ Christian  art,”  as 
regarded  architecture,  and  explained  how 
the  use  of  these  terms,  originally  intended 
to  do  honour  to  mediaeval  art,  were  ridicu- 
lous and  offensive  in  the  extreme  to  the 
ears  of  Italians.  “ What !”  have  they  often 
said,  “are  those  buildings  in  which  the 
holy  apostles  and  their  successors  have 
preached,  which  have  been  imbued  with 
the  blood  of  saints  and  martyrs,  where 
synods  and  councils  have  sate,  and  which 
exist  to  the  present  day  unaltered — are  these 
to  be  called  Pagan  ? while  that  style  which 
we  know  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
East  by  the  Crusaders,  and,  however  it 
may  have  flourished  in  the  North,  has  never 
even  taken  root  in  Rome, — is  this,  the 
Saracenic,  to  be  called  Christian,  while 
the  true  early  Christian,  the  style  of  the 
apostolic  age,  is  to  be  called  Fagan  ? Mo- 
hammedan called  Christian,  and  Christian 
Pagan? — It  is  insulting  to  our  common 
sense.”  It  was  diflicult  to  answer  such 
remarks. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  then  took  a rapid  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  monastic 
orders,  and  particularly  of  the  custom  still 
observed  in  the  Romish  Church,  whenever 
there  was  a conventus,  or  assemblage  of  the 
clergy,  of  meeting  every  third  hour  of  the 
day  and  night  in  the  church,  and  reciting 
and  singing  certain  services  called  the  Ca- 
nonical Hours,  or,  more  commonly,  the 
Breviary  Services.  These_  were  sung  in 


the  choir.  The  great  Roman  authority, 
Carraiger,  attributed  their  introduction 
to  Pope  Damasus  I.  (a.  D.  371,)  but  our 
learned  divines,  Bingham  and  Joseph 
Mede,  thought  them  to  be  later. 

Soon  after  their  introduction,  choirs  seem 
to  have  been  enclosed.  The  best  authority 
on  this  point  is  the  celebrated  Durandus, 
who  says,  in  his  Fationale, — 

“In  the  primitive  Church,  periholus,  or  wall 
which  encircles  the  choir,  was  only  elbow  high, 
and  which  is  still  observed  in  some  churches,” 
(this  wall,  of  course,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave,  before  the  altar;  “but  in  this  time,”  he 
says,  “ almost  always  a veil  is  hung  up,  or  a wall 
interposed  between  the  clergj’^  and  the  people, 
lest  they  should  mutually  look  at  each  other.” 

Prom  this  system  of  raising  tha  peril olus 
or  wall  round  the  choir,  may  be  traced  the 
present  state  of  choirs  and  chancels ; one 
great  difference  being,  that  the  cancelli  or 
rails,  which  formerly  separated  the  altars 
from  choirs,  now  separate  the  choirs  from 
the  naves. 

That  the  laity  in  old  times  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  choirs  is  proved  by  many 
instances ; in  none  more  so  than  by  Bar- 
clay, in  his  “ Shippe  of  Eooles,”  several 
passages  from  which  were  read;  one  of 
which  in  particular,  alluding  to  the  inde- 
cent behaviour  in  churches,  talks  of  men 
“ clapping  with  their  heeles  in  churche  and 
in  queire ;”  besides  the  custom  in  our  own 
country,  France,  and  in  Belgium. 

In  Italy  the  laity  enter  the  choirs,  and 
take  their  seats  in  the  stalls,  just  as  they 
do  here,  and  it  is  said  they  always  have 
done  so.  The  word  “ chancel”  is  unknown 
in  Italy  as  applied  to  a part  of  the  build- 
ing ; cancelli  mean  only  the  gates  or  rails 
before  the  choir,  or  coro.  What  we  call 
chancel  or  choir  they  call  by  the  primitive 
term  of  trilune  (the  of  the  early 

Christians).  The  word  coro  is  applied  to 
any  part  of  the  building,  side-chapel  or 
otherwise,  where  the  choir  assemble;  such 
being  shifted  from  place  to  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  or  to  convenience.  But 
while  the  choir  are  assembled  there,  and 
it  is  a coro,  the  gates  are  shut,  (oftentimes 
curtains  are  drawn,)  and  the  laity  are  care- 
fully excluded. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  then  explained  how  a friend 
of  his  was  puzzled  by  talking  of  the  choir 
as  of  the  east  end  of  a large  church,  when 
the  sacristan  said,  “No,  Sir,  this  is  the 
tribune ; the  choir  is  now  in  the  second 
chapel  on  the  right  of  the  nave — next  week 
it  will  be  in  the  Spanish  chapel,  in  the 
Green  cloister.”  And  he  also  instanced, 
as  the  most  striking  illustration,  that  the 
churches  built  by  the  Jesuits  have  no  choirs 
or  chancels.  Ignatius  Loyola,  flnding  how 
the  recital  of  the  breviary  services  at  every 
third  hour  interfered  with  the  active  life 
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lie  required  of  his  followers,  would  not  suf- 
fer them  to  do  so,  and  consequently  choirs 
w’ere  useless,  and  are  never  built  in  his 
churches. 

He  then  shewed  that  the  notion  that  the 
laity  should  never  enter  the  choir  was 
quite  novel,  and  had  arisen  since  the  pub- 
lication of  a translation  of  part  of  Duran- 
dus,  who  says,  “ that  the  Council  of  May- 
ence  had  determined  that  that  part  which 
is  di\ided  by  the  rails  from  the  altar 
should  he  open  only  to  the  clergy  while 
chanting  — psallentihus  tantum  'patent 
clericis.”  Now,  curiously  enough,  this 
dogma  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Mayence,  but  it  is  in 
those  of  the  second  Council  of  Tom’s  (a.d. 
560),  and  would  quite  agree  with  the  no- 
tion of  the  present  practice,  if  we  suppose 
by  psallens  clericus  was  meant,  as  it  is  in 
the  present  day,  the  choir  'while  the  bre- 
viary offices  are  going  on,-— in  other  words, 
the  choir  while  it  is  a choir : hut  on  read- 
ing the  words  of  the  canon  itself,  it  goes 
on  to  say,  but  for  praying  and  for  com- 
municating, let  the  holy  of  holies  itself  be 
open  to  the  laity  and  to  women,  as  the 
custom  is.”  He  then  entered  at  length 
into  the  question  of  the  canons  of  the 
fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  and  of  the  sixth 
of  Constantinople,  and  described  the  use 
of  the  churches  in  Rome : that  different 
services  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
edifices,  as  the  number  of  persons  present, 
or  other  convenience,  may  require,-  the 
laity  being  freely  admitted  to  all  parts  of 
the  building,  with  one  exception  only,  that 
they  are  always  excluded  from  the  chapels 
toJdle  the  breviary  services  are  celebrating, 
but  as  soon  as  these  are  over  the  gates  are 
thrown  open,  and  masses  or  other  public 
services  said,  and  the  laity  admitted  again. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  then  alluded  to  some  tra- 
ditions extant  among  the  English  Catholics 
at  Rome  : one,  that  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  churches  was  said  to  have  been 
an  innovation  of  Zuinglius.  The  passage 
in  St.  Augustin’s  De  Civitate  Dei,  he  was 
told,  alludes  to  a practice  still  in  use  at 
Rome — that  on  certain  occasions  men  alone 
go  to  certain  churches,  and  women  to 
others,  not  that  there  is  a separation  of  the 
sexes  in  the  same  church.  He  also  ex- 
plained that  there  is  no  “ orientation,”  as 
it  is  called,  of  churches  in  Italy,  and  that 
there  is  a tradition  that  the  framers  of  the 
Prayer-book  used  the  phrase  ‘diorth  side  of 
the  altar,”  disliking  the  use  of  the  words 
“ gospel  side,”  or  cornu  evangelii.  He  also 
related  another  tradition,  that  the  modern 
pronunciation  of  Latin  was  introduced  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth ; that  those  who  had 
received  a foreign  education,  and  so  be  sus- 
pected as  seminary  priests,  might  be  de- 
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tected  as  soon  as  they  quoted  a classic 
authority.  He  concluded  by  a hope  that 
the  subject  might  be  more  carefully  inves- 
tigated, and  more  particularly  whether 
morning  prayer  and  occasional  services 
might  not  still  be  held  in  chancels,  rather 
than  scattering  people  thinly  over  a large 
cold  church ; and  also  whether  the  fact  of 
the  Church  of  England  having  determined 
that  the  altar  should  be  moveahle  may  not 
have  had,  and  may  not  still  have,  a most 
important  bearing  on  this  subject. 

'Errata  in  last  Deport. 

Page  86— for  “ some  prelates”  read  “ some 
prelate.” 

„ for  Cloc^ard  read  Cloc^ard. 

„ for  Traunceys  „ J’raunceys. 

„ for  Slaford  „ Sleford. 


BEITISH  AECH^OLOGICAl  ASSOCIATION. 

Jan,  14.  George  Godwin,  E.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mogg,  of  Midsomer  Norton,  Capt. 
Auriol,  of  Blomefield-road,  Mr.  Bradley,  of 
Hampstead,  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  K.M.,  of 
Great  Prescot-street,  were  elected  Asso- 
ciates. 

Lithographic  drawings  of  a Roman  am- 
phitheatre at  Poitiers,  and  various  publi- 
cations, w'ere  presented. 

The  Chairman,  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  the  council,  gave  a brief  sketch 
of  the  life  of  John  Britton,  and  paid  a 
feeling  tribute  to  his  memory.  Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew also  adverted  to  the  loss  they  had 
sustained  by  his  decease,  and  looked  back 
with  melancholy  satisfaction  to  having  en- 
joyed his  x^resence  to  so  late  a period  as  the 
congress  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  past  year.  The  evening  w^as  then 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  a paper  by  Mr. 
Planche,  “ On  the  Statuary  of  the  West 
Front  of  Wells  Cathedral,”  Its  elaborate 
nature  and  specification  of  details  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  making  an  ab- 
stract of  it  j but  its  general  points  will  be 
found  in  the  following  notice.  The  paper 
itself,  with  illustrations,  wiU  be  printed 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Planche  commenced  his  observa- 
tions by  remarking,  that  he  had  discovered 
with  as  much  regret  as  alarm,  that  he 
must  inevitably  come  into  such  direct 
collision  wdth  one  of  the  most  highly  es- 
teemed authorities  on  such  subjects,  that 
one  or  the  other  must  “ go  to  the  wall 
and  that,  as  in  many  other  respects,  he 
felt  himself  to  be  the  weakest,  the  recol- 
lection of  the  proverb  w-as  by  no  means 
consolatory ; that  he  had  studied  wdth  the 
greatest  attention  and  interest  the  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  iconography  of 
Wells  Cathedral,  published  by  Professor 
Cockerell,  and  compared  it  wdth  the  oh- 
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servations  and  drawings  of  preceding  an- 
: tiquaries,  checked  by  his  own  notes  and 
j sketches  made  on  the  spot  during  the  late 
I congress,  as  well  as  by  the  casts  in  the 
I Crystal  Palace,  and  the  photographs  of 
the  statues  he  had  since  been  enabled  to 
obtain.  He  then  proceeded  to  examine 
’ the  evidence  respecting  the  building  of 
the  west  front,  by  Bishop  Trotman,  which 
j he  considered  to  he  very  vague  and  un- 
I satisfactory;  and  after  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  to  the  great  differ- 
I ences  of  opinion  existing  between  the  late 
j Mr.  Britton,  Professor  Cockerell,  and  Pro- 
fessor Willis,  on  the  subject,  commenced 
I his  description  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
! markable  statues,  shewing  by  the  engrav- 
! ings  of  Carter  in  1785,  the  drawings  of 
Mr.  Powell  in  1810,  and  his  own  in  Au- 
gust last,  that  Mr.  Cockerell  had  partly 
r j mistaken  the  costume  and  symbols  upon 
i which  he  had  relied  as  indisputable  proof 
, of  the  persons  intended  to  be  represented. 

■:  I Mr.  Planche  pointed  out  that  in  Carter’s 
^ time  there  was  one  of  the  Apostles  in  the 

{upper  tier  of  statues  bearing  a key,  and 
if  that  etching  could  be  at  all  relied  on, 
I there  was  an  end  to  the  supposition  that 
I the  statue  with  the  crown  and  globe  was 
f meant  for  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  deductions 
drawn  from  it  respecting  the  ultra-papisti- 
cal politics  of  Bishop  Trotman.  He  ven- 
tured to  express  his  opinion  that,  amongst 
all  the  statues  on  the  historical  tier,  there 
was  not  one  that  could  now  be  identified ; 
and  but  one  that  could  with  any  proba- 
bility be  guessed  at,  viz.  the  crowned 
statue  bearing  a cup  or  bowl — the  usual 
mode  of  representing  King  Edward  the 
. j Martyr.  After  a minute  description  of 
i the  costume  of  the  principal  royal,  eccle- 
siastical, and  military  statues,  illustrated 
by  effigies  and  illuminations  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  he  concluded  by 
I regretting  that  Mr.  Cockerell,  whose  mo- 
I tives  he  fully  appreciated,  and  whose  ta- 
, lents  he  highly  respected,  had  not  con- 
j fined  his  labours  to  accurate  delineation 
' I of  the  whole  of  the  existing  statues,  and 
» precise  notions  of  the  dates  and  character 
! ! of  the  repairs,  restorations,  and  alterations 
some  of  them  had  undergone  within  the 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  This  would 
I have  been  a real  boon  to  antiquaries,  in 
lieu  of  which  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  endeavouring  to  establish  a 
gorgeous  hypothesis,  which  could  only  be 
sustained  by  the  distortion  of  fact  and  the 
I sacrifice  of  probability.  Mr.  Cockerell  had 
not  even  done  himself  justice  on  points 
whereon  he  might  possibly  be  correct : 
his  idea  might  be  true  in  the  main : but, 
I as  the  lawyers  would  say,  “ he  had  over- 
j proved  his  case.”  How  stood  the  facts 


which  he  had  brought  forward  as  his  land- 
marks in  the  voyage  of  discovery  ? Ina 
holds  no  ‘‘church,” — Ethelburga  no  “char- 
ter Athelstan  wears  no  “ conspicuous 
gem,”  but  a common  ring  and  pin-fibula ; 
Hugh  the  Great  no  “ sword  of  Constan- 
tine,” but  the  ordinary  weapon  of  an  Anglo- 
Norman  nobleman ; Eulk  of  Anjou  is  not 
in  “Oriental  costume,”  but  in  a well- 
known  military  habit  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ; Edgar  Atheling  has  neither'“  palmer- 
staff”  nor  “habit,”  but  is  armed  with  a 
sword  and  buckler;  Kobert  Curthose  has 
no  “ short  boot ;”  St.  Neot,  “ carrying  the 
upper  part  of  his  own  head  in  his  hands,” 
never  lost  any  portion  of  it ; the  drapery 
said  to  be  borne  by  Brighthelm  and  St. 
Augustine  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to 
the  “ archiepiscopal  pallium ;”  and  the  lat- 
ter, in  Carter’s  time,  carried  on  the  dra- 
pery something  like  a round  pot  or  box, 
which  would  lead  me  to  believe  the  statue 
(which,  though  much  defaced,  was  of  very 
youthful  and  feminine  appearance,  with 
long  hair  flowing  over  the  shoulders,)  was 
intended  to  represent  either  Mary  Magda- 
len with  the  pot  of  ointment, — if  a female, 
— or  St.  Cosmo , if  a male, — who  was  usu- 
ally so  depicted,  &c. 

“ 1 am  weary  (said  Mr.  Planche)  of  dis- 
agreeing with  Mr.  Cockerell,  and  I feel 
I must  have  wearied  you : but  what 
other  course  was  left  me,  if  I ventured 
to  touch  the  subject  at  all?  It  was 
impossible  to  ignore  the  statements  and 
opinions  of  so  distinguished  an  artist,  so 
accomplished  a scholar.  It  is  the  very 
weight  of  his  name,  the  European  reputa- 
tion he  so  deservedly  possesses,  which  com- 
pels me  to  put  my  feeble  protest  upon 
record.  Written  by  him,  and  published 
by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  the  beautiful 
volume  I have  been  forced,  as  it  were,  to 
review,  is  a work  of  authority  which  wiU 
be  referred  to  by  all  subsequent  enquirers. 
Mr.  Murray,  in  his  “Handbook  for  So- 
mersetshire,” Messrs.  Seymour  and  Waring 
in  their  “ Guide  to  the  Mediaeval  Court  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,”  have  already  given 
extensive  circulation  to  those  statements 
and  opinions.  If  they  prove  to  be  erro- 
neous, how  incalculable,  how  irremediable 
maybe  the  mischief!  It  is  probable  we 
may  never  obtain  any  clue  to  guide  us 
safely  through  this  marvellous  labyrinth, 
this  ‘mighty  maze,’  with  or  ‘without  a 
plan ;’  and  that  these  statues  will  continue 
to  be  called  by  the  names  so  great  an  au- 
thority has  chosen  to  confer  on  them.  I 
myself  should  never  have  questioned  them, 
had  not  my  attention  been  drawn  so  forci- 
bly to  the  subject  during  our  recent  con- 
gress : I should  have  taken  for  granted 
that  aU  had  been  done  that  learning,  art. 
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and  zeal  could  accomplisli ; that,  on  exami- 
nation, I could  not  conscientiously  do  so 
gives  me  the  more  regret,  as  I fear  the  con- 
tinuous avowal  of  diametrically  opposite 
impressions  may,  in  spite  of  aU  my  endea- 
vours, have  imparted  an  air  of  personality 
to  this  paper,  which  is  as  foreign  to  my 
feelings  as  to  my  object.” 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
ensued,  and  in  which  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  and  Mr.  Black  took  part,  Mr. 
Blanche  further  observed,  that  although 
the  majority  of  the  statues  were  attired 
in  the  costume  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  a few  appeared  to  he  of 
much  later  date ; and  he  suggested,  that 
even  granting  Bishop  Trotman  had  rebuilt 
the  west  front,  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  statues  executed  at  an  earlier  period 
should  not  have  been  replaced,  or  that  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  had  not  been  made 
by  subsequent  prelates.  The  statue  of 
Bishop  Butmth  was  there  in  support  of 
the  latter  suggestion  j and  Mr.  Powell,  who 
had  carefully  examined  the  whole  work  in 
1810,  stated  in  his  MS.,  as  If  from  some 
authority,  that  some  of  the  other  statues 
near  the  west  window  had  been  erected  by 
Bishop  Butwith.  Mr.  Planche  contended 
that  it  was  idle  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
very  questionable  evidence  we  were  in  pos- 
session of  at  present.  He  had  confined  him- 
self to  facts,  which  spoke  for  themselves. 


AUCHiEOLOGICAL  INSTITrTE. 

Jan.  2.  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair. 

A communication  was  received  from  the 
executive  committee  of  the  great  Exhi- 
bition of  Art-Treasures,  to  be  opened  at 
Manchester  in  May  next,  regarding  the 
proposed  formation  of  an  extensive  series 
of  examples,  ancient  and  mediaeval,  with 
the  object  of  illustrating  in  as  instructive 
and  complete  a manner  as  possible,  the 
manners  and  arts  of  bygone  times.  Mr.  J. 
B.  Waring,  to  whom  the  direction  of  this 
highly  interesting  object  has  been  en- 
trusted, stated  that  the  proposed  museum 
of  art  would  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
galleries  of  pictures,  the  arrangement  of 
which  has  been  committed  to  Mr.  G. 
Scharf,  jun.  The  museum  will  occupy  the 
great  central  nave,  500  feet  long  and  100 
broad;  the  collections  will  be  arranged  in 
glass-cases  occupying  a space  25  feet  in 
width  on  each  side ; they  will  be  classified 
chronologically^  and  according  to  material 
or  the  distinctive  character  of  each  manu- 
facture, commencing  with  the  examples  of 
the  earliest  periods,  and  bringing  dowm 
the  series  to  our  own  times.  Such  a dis- 
play of  the  gradual  development  of  manu- 
factures and  processes  of  art-decoration 
12 
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as  applied  to  all  the  objects  of  daily  and 
personal  use,  from  the  rude  productions  of  \ 
the  Celtic  period,  through  the  exquisite  i 
examples  of  the  various  arts  of  the  middle  | 
ages,  must  render  these  collections  highly  j 
interesting  to  the  archaeologist,  and  of  i 
great  practical  advantage  to  the  manu-  i 
facturer.  The  reliques  of  antiquity  thus 
combined  with  the  choicest  productions  of 
art  of  the  highest  class,  in  works  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  will  assume  a new^  and 
extended  importance;  and  their  value  as 
historical  illustrations  of  the  progress  of 
the  arts,  and  their  influence  on  the  social 
conditions  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,  will  be  displayed  most  advan- 
tageously in  a series  such  as  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  form.  Mr.  Waring  observed  that, 
wKen  the  materials  supplied  through  the 
liberality  of  contributors  to  this  museum 
would  allow  of  such  arrangement,  subdi-  | 
visions  would  be  formed  to  illustrate  par-  i 
ticular  classes  of  work,  such  as  the  arts  of 
the  armourer,  the  locksmith,  the  cutler,  or  ' 
the  watchmaker;  wliilst  the  great  divusions 
of  the  scheme  of  arrangement,  amounting 
to  about  20,  wmuld  comprise  sculpture,  in 
various  materials,  metal-work,  the  ceramic 
art,  in  aU  its  varied  processes,  enamel,  i 
niello,  glass  and  painted  glass,  furniture, 
mosaic  work,  jew^ellery,  costume,  textile 
fabrics  and  tapestries,  works  in  leather, 
glyptic  art,  seals,  medallions,  &c.  It  will 
be  a special  object  of  attention  to  obtain 
examples  not  remarkable  alone  for  their 
attractive  aspect,  hut  valuable  as  materials 
for  the  history  of  the  arts,  and  best  suited 
to  assist  the  study  of  the  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  each  process  to  he  iUus-  i I 
trated.  The  project  appears  to  have  re-  i 
ceived  already  the  cordial  encouragement  I 
of  many  distinguished  collectors,  and  i 
amongst  those  w^hose  treasures  of  ancient 
art  have  been  promised  in  futherance  of  ij 
this  museum,  may  be  named,  the  Earl  d 
Cadogan,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Has-  : 
tings.  Lord  de  LTsle  and  Dudley,  the  Earl 
Cowper,  Sir  Anthony  Rothschild,  Bart.,  ; 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Rev.  W.  Sneyd,  Mr. 
Henry  Hownrd,  of  Corby  Castle,  General 
Lygon,  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  of  Liverpool, 
possessor  of  the  valuable  Eaussett  collec- 
tions, Mr.  Richard  Ford,  Mr.  Stirling,  M.P., 

Mr.  Danby  Seymour,  M.P.,  with  many 
others.  Through  the  liberality  of  Col. 
Meyrick,  of  Goodrich  Court,  the  precious 
assemblage  of  middle-age  examples  collect- 
ed by  the  late  Mr.  Douce  has  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Manchester  com-  i 
mittee,  including  the  remarkable  series  of  I 
sculptures  in  ivory;  and  these  last,  com-  j 
bined  with  the  important  acquisition  from  ! 
the  Fejervary  museum,  now  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Mayer,  will  supply  a display  of  the 
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art  of  sculpture  in  ivory,  from  the  diptychs 
of  the  Koman  consuls  to  the  exquisite 
works  of  the  cinque-cento  period,  on  a 
scale  never  hitherto  contemplated.  Mr. 
Kemble,  in  tendering  to  the  Manchester 
Executive  Committee  the  cordial  assurance 
of  the  sympathy  with  which  all  antiquaries 
and  archaeological  societies  must  regard  so 
important  an  undertaking,  stated  that  the 
central  committee  of  the  Insti^ute  had, 
with  the  special  concurrence  of  their  noble 
President,  Lord  Talbot,  sought  every  means 
of  giving  furtherance  to  the  design ; and 
that  a sub-committee  of  friendly  co-opera- 
tion had  been  appointed,  to  afford  every 
possil)le  assistance  on  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Kemble  had  consented  to  undertake  the 
arrangement  of  the  Celtic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  portion  of  the  collections,  and  he 
could  not  too  strongly  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Institute 
the  importance  of  so  valuable  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  illustration  of  the  history 
of  art,  through  the  progressive  examples, 
commencing  with  the  earliest  vestiges 
of  civilization.  Mr.  Westwood,  Professor 
Donaldson,  and  other  members,  expressed 
hearty  interest  in  the  proposition,  and  their 
sense  of  its  important  bearing  on  the  culti- 
vation of  public  taste,  as  destined  to  pre- 
sent that  instructive,  scientifically  com- 
bined illustration  of  ancient  arts,  to  be 
sought  in  vain  at  the  British  Museum  or 
other  national  collections. 

The  Eev.  J.  G.  Camming,  of  Lichfield, 
read  a memoir  on  the  Sculptured  Crosses 
and  Monuments  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  also 
on  the  Runic  inscriptions  which  they  bear, 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  their  orna- 
mentation. as  compared  with  the  early 
sculptured  monuments  of  North  Britain 
and  of  Ireland.  A series  of  casts  had  been 
made  from  some  of  the  early  Christian 
monuments  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Mr. 
Cumming  had  endeavoured  to  form  as  ex- 
tensive a collection  as  possible,  in  the  mu- 
seum at  King  William’s  College  there,  in 
the  hope  of  arousing  some  interest  in  the 
local  antiquities — more  especially  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  occupation  of  the  island  by 
the  Northmen,  from  the  tenth  to  the  thir- 
teenth centiu’y.  About  forty  monumental 
crosses  still  exist,  whilst  others  might 
doubtless  be  brought  to  light;  and  Mr. 
Cumming  had  recently  obtained  a fresh 
example  of  considerable  interest,  which 
had  been  built  up  in  the  church-tower  of 
Kirk  Braddan.  He  proposes  shortly  to 
publish  a detailed  account  of  all  these 
curious  early  Christian  monuments  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  as  also  of  the  history  of 
Rushen  Abbey. 

Mr.  Kemble  read  a memoir  on  notices 
of  heathen  interment  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,  more  particularly  in  the  detailed 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 


statements  which  they  have  preserved  of 
the  boundaries  of  estates.  That  peculiarity, 
as  Mr.  Kemble  observed,  renders  the  col- 
lection, for  which  archaeologists  are  so 
de  eply  indebted  to  him,  in  the  Codex 
Diplomaticus,  of  such  general  interest  and 
value.  We  look  in  vain  for  anything  simi- 
lar in  the  charters  of  other  Teutonic  popu- 
lations, whilst  we  have  derived  from  the 
boundaries  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters 
more  important  information  respecting  the 
relations  of  the  various  classes,  the  modes 
of  culture,  the  political  and  municipal  divi- 
sions of  the  country,  than  from  aU  other 
sources  of  information  combined.  The 
funeral  tumuli  frequently  occur  amongst 
the  boundaries  of  estates,  upwards  of  150 
instances  having  fallen  under  Mr.  Kemble’s 
notice  in  the  compilation  of  the  Codex. 
The  more  general  expression  is,  ‘the  hea- 
then burial-place;’  in  other  instances  the 
expressions  are  more  definite,  the  ‘ barrow’ 
and  the  ‘ low,’  mostly  distinguished  by  some 
personal  name.  In  some  instances  the 
‘land-mark’  is  distinguished  as  the  ‘barrow’ 
that  was  dug  into.  Mr.  Kemble  offered 
some  highly  valuable  observations  in  re- 
gard to  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of 
cremation,  and  the  evidence  in  connexion 
with  that  subject  supplied  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  names  of  places ; and  he  related  the 
remarkable  results  of  certain  excavations 
made  under  his  direction  in  Germany, 
which  had  thrown  an  important  light 
upon  that  interesting  subject  of  archaeo- 
logical enquiry. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Gunner  gave  an  account 
of  the  MS.  treasures  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Winchester  College,  especially 
a volume  which  contains,  amongst  various 
matters  of  curious  local  interest,  a contem- 
porary Life  of  Wykeham.  Bp.  Lowth  had 
regarded  this  book  as  having  been  actually 
in  the  possession  of  that  distinguished  pre- 
late, but  Mr.  Gunner  stated  his  belief  that 
the  supposition  was  not  grounded  on  any 
sufficient  evidence.  The  MS.  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  the  times  of  Bishop 
Orlton,  and  it  comprises  the  fasti  of  the 
see  of  Winchester,  a list  of  the  benefices  in 
the  patronage  of  the  bishop,  with  a sum- 
mary of  the  taxation  of  the  dioceses  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  about  the  year 
1345,  and  other  entries  relating  to  eccle- 
siastical affairs  at  the  period. 

Mr.  Bernhard  Smith  exhibited  a frag- 
ment of  the  horn  of  the  extinct  red  deer, 
found  recently  in  Wychwood  Forest,  and 
fashioned  to  serve  as  the  mounting  for  an 
implement  or  axe-head  of  flint,  being  per- 
forated also  for  the  adjustment  of  the  hafr. 
Mr.  Kemble  produced  a series  of  drawings 
from  similar  objects  in  continental  mu- 
seums, and  stated  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
aware,  no  example  of  its  class  had  been 
G g 
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hitherto  discovered  in  England.  Similar 
reliques  have  been  noticed  repeatedly  in 
Erance,  and  specimens  found  near  Amiens 
are  described  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  in 
his  notices  of  Celtic  antiquities.  Mr.  Pol- 
lard brought  an  axe-head  of  stone  found 
on  Hounslow  Heath; — several  of  similar 
form  have  been  discovered  there,  and  are 
in  the  collection  of  Lord  Londesborough. 
He  produced  also  for  comparison  a stone 
reliqne  of  the  same  class  found  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  closely  resembling 
in  form  the  type  usually  occurring  amongst 
Norwegian  antiquities. 

Miss  Mary  Walker  contributed  a col- 
lection of  Roman  reliques  found  at  the 
station  of  Magna  Castra,  Kenchester,  in 
Herefordshire,  consisting  of  coins,  personal 
ornaments,  pottery,  scoriae,  mosaic- work, 
and  various  objects  of  jet,  bone,  and  metal. 
Amongst  reliques  of  ancient  glass  there 
occurred  a fragment  possibly  indicating 
the  usage  of  glazing  windows  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  Romans.  These  antiquities  had 
been  preserved  by  Mr.  Hardwick,  on  whose 
estate  the  site  of  the  station  is  situated, 
and  who  watches  with  laudable  vigilance 
the  frequent  discoveries  which  occur  there. 
Mr,  Thomas  Wright  has  given  a very  in- 
teresting account  of  Kenchester  in  this 
Magazine,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  124. 

Mr.  Le  Keux  exhibited  a portfolio  of 
drawings  of  churches  in  Berkshire,  by  Mr. 
Buckler,  an  extensive  series  of  facsimiles 
of  rare  Roman  coins,  and  a collection  of 
illuminated  initial  letters,  of  very  richly 
decorated  execution,  from  a MS.  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Mr.  W estwood  brought 
some  drawings  of  the  remarkable  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  church  of  St. 
Wollos,  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

The  Rev.  F.  Dyson  sent  for  examination 
two  objects  of  steel,  part  of  a large  deposit 
lately  found  near  Great  Malvern.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  implements 
used  in  ancient  mining  operations. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  ensuing 
meeting,  on  Feb.  6,  Mr.  Westwood  would 
read  a paper  on  the  curious  Ornamentation 
and  peculiar  character  of  early  Sculptured 
Monuments  in  North  Britain,  as  illustrated 
by  the  magnificent  volume  recently  edited 
for  the  Spalding  Club  by  Mr.  Stuart.  Mr. 
W.  Burges  will  also  give  a memoir  on  the 
interesting  reliques  of  Queen  Theodelinda, 
preserved  at  Monza. 


TOBKSHIEE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  on  Tues- 
day, Jan.  6,  an  impression  of  a seal  was 
presented  which  was  found  in  the  grave- 
yard of  Beverley  Minster,  and  which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Brereton,  of 
that  place.  It  exhibits  a figure  mounted 
on  horseback,  with  a drawn  sword,  and 
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the  legend  appears  to  be  s.  iirien  regis 
DE  KE  E -f-  EOGAIN.  The  donor  of  the 
impn  ssion,  Mr.  E.  Tindall,  of  Bridlington, 
supposes  it  to  belong  to  the  last  king  of 
Ulster  or  Munster. 

A large  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
made  by  the  late  George  Charles  Cheap, 
Esq.,  of  Elrington,  was  presented  by  his 
sisters.  It  consists  of  the  articles  usually 
found  in  sepulchres,  the  vases  surmounted 
with  the  head  of  a man,  a jackal,  a cyno- 
cephalus  and  a hawk,  in  which  the  viscera 
of  the  mummy  were  deposited;  wooden  j 
figures  of  a hawk  and  a jackal,  porcelain  : 
and  wooden  figures  of  Osiris,  a mummy  I 
of  an  ibis  and  a serpent,  and  two  rolls  | 
containing  fragments  of  papyri,  with  hiero-  S 
glyphic  and  hieratic  characters,  and  sandals 
of  rushes.  Among  the  objects  brought  by 
Mr.  Cheap  from  Egypt,  as  appeared  from 
the  catalogue,  were  some  of  those  frag-  | 
ments  of  pottery,  with  Greek  inscriptions,  ! 
which  have  formed  the  subject  of  a learned  | 
dissertation  by  Niebuhr,  in  an  appendix  to 
Gau’s  Monumens  de  la  Nuhie.  Mr.  Cheap’s  ■ 
specimens  were  brought  from  Elephantine,  ; 
but  they  have  been  found  as  high  up  i 
the  Nile  as  Dakkeh  in  Nubia,  where  a i 
frontier  garrison  against  the  Ethiopians 
was  maintained  in  the  imperial  times.  ! 
Niebuhr  refers  some  of  them  to  the  time  I 
of  Caracalla  and  Geta.  They  are  in  general  i 
receipts  or  acknowledgments  of  rations  of 
corn,  scratched  with  a pointed  instrument 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  on  a tile  or  pot- 
sherd; the  language  is  Greek,  but  barba- 
rous and  ungrammatical — griTepav  being 
used  for  the  accusative  of  giiTiqp,  iu  joined 
with  a genitive,  and  gerd,  in  the  sense  of 
with,  with  a dative.  Such  a corruption  of 
language  was  to  be  expected  as  the  i 
result  of  intercourse  with  a barbarous  j 
nation.  It  resembles  the  Creole  French  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  lingua  franca  of  the  I. 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Latin  spoken  in  ii 
the  countries  of  the  Romance  tongues,  j, 
from  the  sixth  century  to  the  eleventh.  ' 
A similar  use  of  fragments  of  pottery  pre- 
vailed at  Athens  and  in  Rome.  The  ostra- 
cism derived  its  name  from  the  potsherd,  | 
oarpaKov,  on  which  the  name  of  the  citizen  I 
was  scratched,  whose  virtue,  or  talent,  or  ' 
ambition,  made  him  dangerous  to  the  de-  I 
mocracy ; and  the  connexion  of  the  Latin  i 
suffragium  with  suffringo,  “ to  break  in  j 
small  pieces,”  shews  how  votes  were  given  ! 
among  the  Romans.  , 

Among  the  modern  curiosities  brought 
by  Mr.  Cheap  from  Nubia  is  a wooden 
head-rest,  exactly  resembling  in  form  those 
which  were  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  which  are  found  in  the  tombs  of 
Thebes ; a singular  example  of  the  tenacity 
of  custom  amidst  aU  the  changes  of  insti- 
tutions, language,  and  religion 
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Dec.  10. 

Montreal. — Destruction  of  the  Cathe- 
dral.— A very  disastrous  fire  occurred  here, 
which  has  left  Christ  Church,  the  English 
cathedral,  a heap  of  ruins.  The  first  Pro- 
testant church  erected  in  Montreal  after 
the  cession  of  the  Canadas,  it  had  become 
a time-honoured  edifice,  and  as  such  was 
endeared  to  a large  congregation  by  many 
and  hallowed  associations.  It  was  filled 
with  monumental  tablets  of  a bygone  gene- 
ration ; these  have  been  all  destroyed  and 
irretrievably  lost,  to  the  great  regret  of 
many  of  their  descendants  who  assem- 
bled within  its  walls.  A splendid  organ, 
considered  one  of  the  finest  on  this  conti- 
nent, is  also  lost.  The  origin  of  the  fire 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  some  defect  in  the  stove-pipes 
or  flues.  It  was  first  discovered  about 
midnight,  in  the  western  gallery  of  the 
church,  and  in  about  half-an-hour  after- 
wards was  supposed  to  be  effectually  ext  n- 
guished,  so  that  no  efibrt  was  made  to  save 
anything  from  the  body  of  the  church. 
But  the  Fates  willed  it  otherwise.  The 
building  was  constructed  with  a space  of 
about  ten  inches  between  the  external  walls 
and  the  lathing ; up  this  interval  the  fire 
insidiously  crept  when  aU  was  thought 
secure,  and  burst  out  in  the  roof  with  re- 
doubled fury  about  one  o’clock,  and  thence 
soon  extended  to  the  steeple,  wrapping  the 
whole  in  a mass  of  lurid  flame.  At  about 
two  o’clock,  just  before  the  steeple  fell,  the 
sight  was  grand  indeed.  The  spire,  a very 
beautiful  one,— the  sight  of  which  had  of- 
ten gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  returning  tra- 
veller when  still  distant  from  his  home, — 
was  completely  enveloped  in  flames  up  to 
the  cross  at  its  extreme  point.  Up  the  in- 
terior the  flames  were  heard  rushing  and 
roaring  like  the  “noise  of  many  waters.” 
The  old  clock,  which  had  warned  so  many 
of  the  flight  of  time,  ticked  its  last  at  two 
o’clock.  About  twenty  minutes  afterwards 
the  tall  steeple  reeled  for  a moment,  and 
then  fell  over  on  to  the  roof  of  the  adjoining 
buildings,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mussen,  which 


were  in  consequence  set  fire  to  and  consi- 
derably injured.  The  only  thing  rescued 
from  the  interior  of  the  buildi'  g was  a 
copy  of  the  “ Last  Supper,”  which  stood 
over  the  communion-table.  The  books, 
registers,  and  records,  which  were  in  the 
vestry,  were  all  saved,  as  well  as  the  dio- 
cesan library.  Great  complaints  are  made 
of  the  want  of  water  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fire.  It  appears  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enormous  pressure  of  the 
new  waterworks,  it  is  not  considered  safe 
to  leave  the  full  head  on  when  the  city  is 
not  drawing.  From  some  mismanagement, 
or  a proper  want  of  system,  considerable 
delay  ensued  after  the  alarm  was  given, 
before  the  man  at  the  reservoir  opened  the 
valve.s,  and  much  valuable  time  was  there- 
fore lost,  enabling  the  fire  to  attain  a height 
which  it  was  impossible  to  subdue. 

Dec.  30. 

Great  Snowstorm.- — The  moors  of  York- 
shire have  been  visited  by  one  of  the  n)Ost 
severe  storms  of  wind  and  snow  expe- 
rienced in  that  locality  for  a very  long 
period.  The  storm  set  in  on  Christmas- 
night  with  severe  frost  and  a heavy  down- 
fall of  snow.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Skipton  its  effects  are  very  disastrous,  and 
they  have  been  experienced  with  more  or 
less  severity  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Craven  district,  in  which  the  farmers  have 
sustained  serious  losses.  The  high  prevail- 
ing winds  drove  the  snow  like  an  avalanche 
before  them,  and  the  sheep  have  had  to  be 
dug  from  drifts  three  and  four  yards  in 
depth.  One  farmer,  who  had  nearly  500 
sheep  out,  has  scarcely  recovered  a tithe 
of  them  alive.  On  the  Conistone  Moor 
thirty  sheep  were  taken  out  dead  from  one 
of  the  drifts ; on  Embsay  Moor  nine  were 
found  huddled  together  in  a similar  hole ; 
on  Cracoe  Fell  a large  number  were  either 
smothered  in  the  snowdrifts  or  frozen  to 
death;  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood similar  disastrous  losses  have  been 
experienced  by  the  farmers. 

Altered  Manners  in  France. — “ I have 
said  that  the  French  have  lately  imitated 
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the  English  a good  deal.  Any  one  who 
has  lived  in  Paris  a few  years  can  testify 
to  that  fact.  Some  years  back  scarcely 
anybody  ever  thought  of  taking  tea,  and 
the  English  who  asked  for  it  in  cafes  could 
not  always  get  it — and  when  they  did, 
were  regarded  with  a sort  of  bewildered 
astonishment  as  they  drank  it -in  some 
parts  of  Prance  tea  was  even  considered  a 
medicine,  and  it  was  the  druggist,  not  the 
grocer,  who  dealt  in  it ! Now  tea  is  as 
common  as  can  he— -yon  cannot  go  into  a 
decent  house  without  finding  it,  and  in  a 
cafe  you  will  see  a dozen  people  taking  it 
at  a time.  Some  years  back  the  English- 
man who  took  hrandy-and- water  was  looked 
on  as  a savage;  now  everybody  drinks 
hrandy-and- water,  and  the  concoction  is 
called  by  the  English  name  Q-EOG.  Very 
little  beer  was  drank  some  years  ago ; now 
the  quantity  tippled  is  prodigious ; even 
English  ales  and  stouts  are  well  known 
here.  What  the  French  caUed  rosbif  was 
the  vilest  abomination  ever  known,  and 
was  cut  into  a sort  of  roll  of  extraordinary 
fashion ; now  roshifi^  cooked  and  cut  into 
joints  in  the  English  way.  For  many 
years  there  was  only  one  decent  English 
eating-house  in  Paris,  where  one  could  get 
a plain,  wholesome  English  dinner;  now 
there  are  at  least  a score,  and,  strange  to 
say,  that  for  one  Englishman  who  goes  to 
them,  a dozen  French  go.  In  imitation  of 
the  English,  too,  a very  large  portion  of 
the  Parisians  now  use  the  coal- fires  instead 
of  wood ; they  wear  garments  resembling 
the  English  cut ; and  they  are  extensive 
readers  of  English  novels,  either  in  the 
original  or  translated.  — - Correspondent, 
Nottingham  Journal. 

Sydney  JJnwersity . — magnificent 

structure  is  progressing  rapidly,  the  ma- 
son-work of  the  great  hall  being  within  a 
few  months  of  completion.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
edifice  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  grandeur  of  its  design,  or  the  artistic 
truthfulness  with  which  that  design  is 
being  carried  out.  Every  portion  of  the 
building  is  massive,  elegant,  and  sugges- 
tive of  the  highest  attributes  of  architec- 
tural beauty,  yet  withal  manifesting  a high 
degree  of  the  useful  combined  with  the 
beautiful.  The  total  elevation  of  the  fine 
string-cornice,  which  is  dotted  with  elabo- 
rately carved  bosses,  is  forty-four  feet. 
The  northern  face  of  the  edifice,  having 
attained  its  proper  height,  is  now  being 
surmounted  by  the  battlement,  which  gives 
to  the  building  a highly-finished  appear- 
ance. Of  the  numerous  fine  specimens  of 
carving,  that  of  the  royal  and  vice-regal 
arms  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  It  is 
placed  over  the  principal  entrance  of  the 


hall  of  the  institution,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
add  greatly  to  the  general  effect.  There 
are  about  100  persons  employed  on  the 
works,  and  the  greatest  energy  obtains  in 
all  departments  of  the  work.  It  is  believed 
that  the  hall  and  offices  immediately  ad- 
joining wiU  be  sufficiently  forward  to  ad- 
mit of  the  business  of  the  university  being 
carried  on  in  that  building  in  about  twelve 
months. — Sydney  Empire. 

Jan.  1. 

The  Butterstone  on  Cotherston  Moor. — 
The  Butterstone  is  a boulder,  one  of  the 
many  remarkable  stones  scattered  over  a 
wide  surface  of  the  valley  of  the  Tees,  and 
claiming  no  affinity  with  the  rocks  of  the 
district.  It  is  supposed  that  those  boulders, 
at  a remote  geological  epoch,  were  depo- 
sited in  their  present  situations  through 
the  agency  of  glaciers.  It  was  during  the 
great  plague  of  1636,  which  desolated 
the  whole  of  the  North  of  England,  that 
the  Butterstone  received  its  name.  The 
fairs  and  markets  of  Barnard  Castle  and 
the  neighboui'ing  towns  were  “ cried 
down,”  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  in- 
fection, and  the  country-people  had  to  de- 
vise methods  for  the  exchange  of  their 
products.  Tradition  has  handed  down 
that  a large  brazen  vessel,  constantly 
kept  full  of  water,  stood  upon  the  Butter- 
stone. The  farmers  brought  their  butter 
and  eggs  and  placed  them  on  the  stone, 
and  then  retired;  upon  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  assembled,  and  put- 
ting money  in  the  basin,  took  away  the 
articles  left.  The  sale  of  wheat  and  cattle 
was  effected  in  the  same  manner.  Sacks 
of  wheat  were  brought  to  the  spot,  and 
the  purchaser,  on  his  arrival,  carted  them 
away,  leaving  what  he  considered  to  be 
their  value  in  money  ; cattle  were  secured 
by  ropes,  and  the  bargain  was  similarly 
concluded — tbe  value  being  confided  to 
the  judgment  or  honesty  of  the  buyer. 
The  Butterstone  is  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Bomaldkirk,  which  was  almost  depopu- 
lated by  the  pestilence. 

New  Town  at  Milford. — Plans  for  the 
erection  of  a new  town  at  Milford  have 
been  prepared,  and  application  is  to  be 
made  in  the  next  session  for  an  act  to  carry 
the  same  into  effect.  It  is  laid  out  in 
front  of  Milford  Church,  and  is  ultimately 
to  be  extended  to  Castle  Pill.  The  sur- 
veyors have  been  actively  engaged  in  mark- 
ing out  the  ground.  The  plans  are  elabo- 
rate, and  comprise  terraces,  shops,  and  de- 
tached villas,  with  a complete  system  of 
lighting,  water,  and  drainage.,  The  erec- 
tion of  public  baths  and  an  assembly-room 
has  been  settled ; and  in  conjunction  with 
the  line  from  Johnstone,  it  has  been  de- 
termined to  erect  a new  pier — a desidera- 
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turn  long  needed.  To  carry  out  these  im- 
provements a company  has  been  formed, 
who  are  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  pro- 
cure an  act  for  the  formation  of  gas-works, 
cemetery,  water- works,  &c.,  and  the  cus- 
tomary parliamentary  notices  have  been 
issued.  These  works,  when  completed, 
will  form  a perfectly  new  town  at  Milford, 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  a place  of  im- 
portance, owing  to  the  increased  traffic 
that  is  developed  there. 

Jan.  3. 

Murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. — 
Saturday  was  the  fUe  of  Ste.  Genevieve, 
and  the  archbishop  went  to  the  church, 
according  to  announcement,  to  preside  over 
the  opening  of  the  annual  neuvaine  in 
honour  of  the  saint,  who  is  patroness  of 
the  city  of  Paris.  After  vespers,  and  after 
a sermon  preached  by  Mgr.  Lacarriere, 
bishop  of  La  Basse-Terre,  a procession 
was  formed  and  paraded  round  the  church 
in  the  customary  way,  the  archbishop  in 
his  rohes  walking  at  the  head  of  the  lady- 
patronesses  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  .Tust  as  the 
archbishop  arrived  opposite  the  outer  door, 
and  was  about  to  turn  up  the  nave,  a man 
advanced  towards  him  from  the  crowd  of 
spectators,  and  removing  the  prelate’s  cope 
with  his  left  hand,  plunged  with  great 
force,  with  his  right  hand,  a large  Catalan 
knife  into  the  prelate’s  breast,  near  the 
heart,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  “ Down 
with  the  goddess ! ” {A  has  la  deesse) 
The  archbishop  fell  back  two  steps,  cried 
out  “Ah,  le  malheureux  ! ” staggered,  and 
fell  into  the  arms  of  the  priests  who  sur- 
rounded him.  The  wounded  prelate  moan- 
ed two  or  three  times,  as  if  in  great  suf- 
fering, and  was  the  moment  after  bathed 
in  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound. 
He  was  immediately  conveyed  into  the 
vestry,  and  medical  assistance  sent  for  ; but 
all  human  aid  was  found  to  be  useless,  as 
he  expired  almost  immediately.  The  fatal 
blow  was  struck  with  such  extraordinary 
rapidity  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
it.  The  assassin,  a young  man  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  dark-colour- 
ed clothes,  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  and 
was  iminediately  seized;  he  had  at  the 
moment  the  knife,  from  which  the  blood 
was  dropping,  still  in  his  hand.  Just  be- 
fore the  venerable  prelate  breathed  his 
last,  the  Abbe  Surat,  vicar-general,  who 
was  close  to  him,  gave  him  absolution. 

The  assassin  was  conveyed  to  the  Marie  of 
the  12th  arrondissement,  and  M.  Moignon, 
substitute  of  the  procureur-imperial,  and 
M.  Treilhard,  examining  magistrate,  were 
immediately  summoned,  and  commenced 
an  interrogatory.  M.  Cordouin,  procureur- 
imperial,  and  M.  Pietri,  prefect  of  police, 
subsequently  interrogated  him  also.  From 


what  he  said,  it  appears  that  he  is  a priest 
of  the  diocese  of  Meaux,  named  Verges- 
He  had  been  four  or  five  times  interdicted 
for  misconduct,  and  some  months  back  was 
again  suspended,  for  having  preached  a- 
gainst  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. In  November  last  he  displayed 
great  zeal  in  defending  a woman  who  was 
tried  at  Melun  for  poisoning  her  husband, 
and  though  she  was  convicted  of  the  crime, 
and  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  life,  he 
printed  a pamphlet  declaring  that  she  was 
innocent,  and  casting  the  grossest  imputa- 
tions on  the  judges  and  the  pubhc  prose- 
cutor. The  pamphlet  was  seized  by  the 
authorities  before  it  could  be  distributed, 
and  it  caused  a new  complaint  against  him 
to  be  made  to  his  bishop.  A little  later, 
he  uttered  menaces  against  a respected 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Paris,  who  had 
done  him  many  kindnesses ; and  the  clergy- 
man deemed  it  necessary  to  make  repre- 
sentation to  the  police. 

On  the  24th  of  December  the  man  came 
to  Paris,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  an 
hotel.  No.  2,  Eue  Racine.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  pass  days  in  the  public  libraries, 
and  even  on  Saturday  he  went  to  one,  as 
usual.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  but  it 
was  notified  to  him  that  the  archbishop 
would  not  grant  him  one.  On  hearing 
this,  he  appears  to  have  projected  the  death 
of  the  prelate,  and  he  pm'chased  for  the 
purpose  a knife  at  the  shop  of  a cutler  in 
the  Rue  Dauphine.  After  he  had  stated 
the  previous  facts,  he  was  asked  if  he  had 
stabbed  the  archbishop  more  than  once, 
and  he  answered,  “No;  I only  gave  him 
one  stab,  for  I struck  in  the  heart,  and 
knew  the  blow  was  mortal.”  “ Wliy,”  he 
was  asked,  “ did  you  cry,  ‘ Down  with  the 
goddess !’  when  j ou  struck  the  fatal  blow?” 
“ Because  I do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  against 
which  I have  preached  from  the  pulpit, 
and  I wished  to  protest  once  more  against 
the  impious  doctrine.” — “Why  did  you 
commit  so  grave  a crime  ?”  “ Because  I 

was  interdicted,  and  because  the  arch- 
bishop had  declared  that  the  interdiction 
would  not  be  removed.”  He  then  added, 
after  a pause,  “A  priest  cannot  be  allowed 
to  die  of  hunger.”  He  admitted  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  church  with  the  premedi- 
tated intention  of  killing  the  archbishop  ; 
and  lie  then  several  times  cried,  with  some 
violence,  “No  goddess ! no  goddess  !”  One 
of  the  gentlemen  who  interrogated  him 
remarked,  that  the  crime  which  he  had 
committed  was  one  of  frightful  enormity. 
“Yes,”  he  exclaimed,  “it  is  frightful!” 
and  then  tears  fell  from  his  eyes.  He 
begged  for  a New  Testament,  and  said. 
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‘‘  I shall  have  great  need  of  it  during  the 
night.” 

The  assassin  replied  to  the  questions  put 
to  him  with  calmness,  and  only  displayed 
agitation  when  he  referred  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  His  fea- 
tures are  full  of  expression.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
Conciergerie,  and  a tm’nkey  was  placed 
with  him  in  his  cell.  On  examining  his 
dress,  some  printed  papers  were  found 
fastened  in  his  coat. 

Hippo-dentology.  — A rather  unusual 
case  occurred  within  the  last  week  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  her  Majesty^s 
veterinary  surgeon  in  Ireland.  A horse, 
belonging  to  a person  named  AYalker,  liv- 
ing in  Brunswick-street,  had  been  con- 
demned as  glandered,  and  ordered  to  be 
destroyed,  his  ovmer  having  been  prose- 
cuted for  allowing  him  on  a public  tho- 
roughfare. The  animal  was  wasted  in 
condition,  and  had  a profuse  discharge 
from  one  nostril,  similar  to  that  of  glan- 
ders. On  making  enquiries  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  case,  Mr.  Ferguson  ascer- 
tained that  the  animal  occasionally  could 
scarcely  masticate  his  food.  This  induced 
him  to  examine  the  horse’s  mouth,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  state  of  his  teeth. 
Seeing  one  of  the  upper  back  teeth  (the 
last  hut  one)  discoloured,  he  determined 
on  extracting  it,  fancying  it  possible  that 
it  was  affected  with  caries,  and  that  an 
abscess  had  formed  at  its  root  and  burst 
into  the  nose,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  fetid 
discharge  from  the  nostril  of  that  side. 
On  drawing  the  tooth,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  a leriathan  instrument  exactly 
resembling  the  key  tooth-extractor  for  the 
human  subject,  !Mr.  Ferguson’s  surmises 
were  found  to  he  correct.  There  was  not 
alone  decided  caries  of  the  tooth,  but  also 
a large  chronic  abscess  at  the  extremity 
of  its  socket,  the  contents  of  which  had 
forced  a passage  for  themselves  through 
the  bones  into  the  passage  of  the  nose, 
profusely  furnishing  the  nostril  v\ith  a 
most  offensive  discharge,  which  had  been 
mistaken  for  that  of  glanders,  and  well- 
nigh  was  the  cause  of  sealing  the  animal’s 
fate.  Since  the  extraction  of  the  tooth 
the  discharge  has  ceased,  and  the  horse 
masticates  his  food  properly,  and  has  evi- 
dently improved  in  health,  strength,  con- 
dition, and  spirits,  being  now  able  to  do 
ordinan,'  work.  Thus  dental  surgery  is 
occasionally  as  requisite  for  the  horse  as 
for  his  master. — Manchester  Examiner. 

Jax.  4. 

Tlie  stormy  weather  at  the  end  of  last 
week,  wliich  continued  up  to  Tuesday  (this 
day)  morning,  proved  very  disastrous  on 
the  coasts,  causing  many  wrecks,  with  a 
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considerable  loss  of  life.  The  north-east 
coast  of  England  was  the  scene  of  nume- 
rous disasters.  At  Hartlepool,  a schooner 
was  seen  to  go  down : all  hands  perished. 
The  CuUercoats  fisherman  saw  another 
schooner  founder.  The  steamer  “Dunas- 
kin,”  from  Lisbon  to  Bristol,  was  lost 
near  Penzance,  with  aU  hands — twelve  in 
number.  There  were  several  wrecks  on 
the  A\"elsh  coasts.  A painful  spectacle 
was  witnessed  off  Bhyl:  thirteen  men 
put  off  in  a life-hoat  to  assist  a ship;  a 
gust  of  wind  capsized  the  boat;  ten  of  the 
crew  were  immediately  drowned;  three 
clung  to  the  keel,  but  at  last  they'  too 
were  washed  off.  At  Bristol  and  Cardiff 
much  damage  was  done,  buildings  hav- 
ing been  partially  destroyed  or  altogether 
blown  down  by  the  tremendous  force  of 
the  wind.  At  Lowestoft,  the  master  of 
the  brig  “ Peggy”  was  found  on  the  sands 
alive,  but  fearf^y  bruised : his  ship  and 
crew  had  gone  to  the  bottom. 

Spite  of  the  fearful  weather,  the  “Violet” 
mail-packet  left  Ostend  on  Monday  even- 
ing, January  3 : she  should  have  arrived 
at  Dover  on  the  following  morning,  but 
came  not.  In  the  course  of  Tuesday  the 
wreck  of  a steamer  was  observed  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  sand  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Goodwins  : it  was  the  “ Violet.”  Her 
mail  - hags  were  recovered ; and  three 
bodies  found  lashed  to  a life-buoy  were 
identified  as  those  of  stokers  employed 
in  the  “Violet.”  AH  hands  (seventeen) 
had  been  drowned,  with  at  least  one  pas- 
senger. There  was  a heavy  snow-storm 
during  Monday  night,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Gull  Light  was  mistaken  by  the 
people  of  the  “ Violet”  for  the  light  on  the 
South  Foreland — a too  frequent  mistake — 
and  that  in  consequence  the  vessel  was 
steered  direct  on  to  the  sand.  The  mas- 
ter, ;Mr.  L^mes,  and  the  whole  crew,  were 
picked  men. 

A large  American  ship,  the  “Xorthern 
Belle,”  was  in  distress  off’  Kingsgate — be- 
tween Margate  and  Broadstairs — on  Mon- 
day. A Margate  lugger,  the  “Victory,” 
went  to  offer  aid ; an  immense  wave  over- 
whelmed the  “ Victory,”  and  at  least  ten 
brave  fellows  perished  in  an  instant.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  “ Xorthem  Belle”  broke 
from  her  anchors,  ai  d drove  on  the  rocks. 
At  daybreak,  twenty-three  mariners  were 
seen  lasbed  to  the  rigging  of  the  only  mast 
left  standing.  Two  hfe-hoats  brought  from 
Broadstairs,  in  three  trips  full  of  deadly 
peril,  saved  the  whole  of  this  unfortu- 
nate crew : when  they  and  their  rescuers 
landed,  a most  exciting  scene  occurred 
among  the  crowds  assembled  on  shore. 

During  the  recent  stormy  weather,  the 
cables  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Com- 
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pany,  both  to  Ostend  and  to  Calais,  were 
broken  near  the  South  Foreland,  by  the 
anchor  of  a vessel  which  caught  the  ca- 
bles in  succession;  the  tremendous  strain 
caused  by  the  rough  weather  snapping 
them.  The  accident  did  not,  however, 
suspend  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  Continent ; the  cable  of  the  Electric 
and  International  Telegraph  Company  from 
Orfordness  to  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam, 
placing  London  in  communication  with 
every  telegraph-station  in  Europe. 

The  New  York  and  Liverpool  packet- 
ship  “New  York”  went  ashore  on  the  night 
of  the  19th  of  December,  two  miles  from 
Barnegat  inlet.  Next  morning,  the  se- 
cond mate  and  six  men  succeeded  in  land- 
ing with  a rope  in  one  of  the  ship’s  boats ; 
the  passengers  were  afterwards  landed  in 
safety.  The  captain,  Mr.  McKinnon,  was 
dangerously  beaten  and  wounded  by  seven 
of  his  crew,  while  endeavouring  to  sup- 
press insubordination.  He  snapped  a pis- 
tol at  one  man ; it  missed  fire,  and  he  was 
knocked  down,  and  but  for  the  mate,  who 
stood  over  him,  would  have  been  mur- 
dered. The  mate  also  was  in  great  dan- 
ger, but  one  of  the  mutineers  took  his 
part.  Next  day  this  man  was  Idlled  by 
his  comrades.  For  four  days  and  nights 
the  emigrants,  300  in  number,  remain- 
ed without  shelter  of  any  kind  on  the 
bleak  coast.  The  murderous  crew  fled 
into  the  interior.  They  were  a dreadful 
lot,  picked  up  at  Liverpool,  and  had  be- 
haved very  badly  during  the  voyage.  Jus- 
tice is  looking  after  them. 

Jan.  7. 

Final  settlement  of  the  disputed  Treaty 
of  Paris. — The  Moniteur  of  this  day  con- 
tains the  following : — “ The  conference  has 
signed  a protocol  which  puts  an  end  to 
the  difficulties  which  have  delayed  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of 
March.  The  conference,  with  unanimous 
accord,  has  decided  that  the  frontier  shall 
follow  the  valley  of  Trajan  up  the  river 
Yalpuch,  leaving  Tiglorad  and  Toback  to 
Moldavia,  and  that  Russia  shall  retain 
upon  the  right  bank  Komrat,  with  330 
versts  of  territory.  The  Isle  of  Serpents 
is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube.  The  conference  recognises 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  congress 
to  re-establish  by  Article  21  the  territories 
west  of  the  new  boundaries  in  their  former 
situation ; and  to  conform  to  the  intentions 
of  the  negociators  of  peace,  it  has  decided 
that^these  territories  shall  be  annexed  to 
Moldavia,  with  the  exception  of  Dolk,  on 
the  Danube,  which  will  revert  to  Turkey. 
The  conference  has  decided,  moreover,  that 
the  boundaries  shall  be  settled  and  take 
effect  by  the  30th  of  March  at  the  latest. 


and  that  at  the  same  date  the  Austrian 
troops  and  the  British  fleet  shall  have 
evacuated  the  Danubian  Principalities  and 
the  interior  waters  of  Turkey.  The  com- 
mission of  the  Principalities  will  then  be 
able  to  enter  those  provinces,  and  proceed 
to  the  execution  of  iis  mission.  At  the 
conclusion  of  its  labours,  the  commission 
will  report  to  the  conference,  which  wiU 
reassemble,  according  to  the  terms  of  Arti- 
cle 25,  in  order  to  settle  by  a convention 
the  final  agreement  between  the  contract- 
ing parties  as  to  the  organization  of  the 
Principalities.” 

Jan.  8. 

Fight  of  Scottish  Peers  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons. — The  state  of  the  law 
on  the  right  of  Scotch  Peers  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  exhibits  aU  the  confu- 
sion peculiar  to  the  privileges  of  the  peer- 
age. Viscount  Drumlanrig,  member  for 
Dumfriesshire,  has  become,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry, 
a Scotch  peer,  and  consequently  without  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Does  he  in 
virtue  of  his  peerage  lose  his  right  to  sit 
for  a shire  or  burgh  in  the  House  of 
Commons?  It  would  seem  that  Lord 
Drumlanrig  has  some  intention  of  retain- 
ing his  seat,  if  it  be  allowable  to  him  to 
do  so  by  law.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  raised,  and  on  which 
there  seems  great  scope  for  tine-spun  legal 
argument.  The  point  was  discussed  in 
the  Scotch  Parliament  at  the  period  of 
the  Union,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  life- 
peerage  question  of  last  session,  the  diffi- 
culty was  only  evaded,  not  clearly  and 
definitively  solved.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  a certain  occasion,  decided  that 
the  eldest  sons  of  the  peers  of  Scotland 
were  not  capable  of  sitting  for  shires  and 
burghs  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and 
therefore  by  the  treaty  of  Union  remained 
incapable  still.  The  Scotch  peers  had  thus 
the  humiliation  of  seeing  both  themselves 
and  their  sons  excluded  from  Parliament, 
except  for  a brief  period  by  a process  of 
election  among  themselves.  This  decision 
would  seem  to  have  finally  settled  the 
question,  but  the  law  has  in  some  respects 
been  changed,  and  exceptions  and  anoma- 
lies have  arisen  which  serve  to  throw  a 
specious  air  over  the  claim  of  one  in  the 
position  of  Lord  Drumlanrig,  now  Mar- 
quis of  Queensberry,  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  prohibition  against  the 
eldest  sons  of  Scotch  peers  is  no  longer  in 
force,  else  how  did  Lord  Drumlanrig,  the 
eldest  son  of  a Scotch  peer,  come  to  re- 
present Dumfriesshire  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? The  truth  is,  that  the  Scotch 
Reform  Bill  abolished  the  disqualification 
of  the  eldest  sons  of  Scotch  peers  to  sit  in 
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Parliament  for  shires  or  burghs,  but  said 
nothing  of  Scotch  peers  themselves— leav- 
ing this  a moot  point,  on  ’which  men  of 
antiquarian  lore  and  legal  talent  may  still 
exercise  a discursive  fancy.  The  decision 
of  Parliament  in  the  year  after  the  Union 
referred  exclusively  to  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  peers  of  Scotland,  so  that  the  question 
as  regards  peers  themselves  is  thrown  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Union. — Olasgoio  Mail. 
Jan.  9. 

Conviction,  punishment,  and  pardon  of 
an  innocent  man,  John  Marhham,  as  re- 
lated hy  Mr.  Rose,  Under-sheriff  of  Lon- 
don.— He  was  walking  in  Oxford-street  on 
a Saturday  in  April  last,  when  a police- 
man touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
finally  took  him  to  the  station-house. 
Being  Saturday,  he  was  detained  in  a ceU 
there  till  Monday,  and  was  then  taken 
before  a magistrate.  Before  he  was  finally 
committed  for  trial,  he  was  remanded  from 
time  to  time  for  six  weeks ; one  month  of 
the  time  of  these  remands  he  was  detained 
in  the  House  of  Correction,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  Newgate.  On  his  trial,  he 
was  most  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Ballantine,  who,  interested  in  the  case, 
and  satisfied  of  his  client’s  innocence,  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  to  procure  his 
acquittal  by  a most  eloquent  speech ; 
nevertheless  he  was  convicted : a witness, 
certainly  a most  respectable  and  honest 
witne^s,  liad  positively  sworn  to  his  iden- 
tity. The  jury  relied  on  this  testimony ; 
the  witness  was  mistaken  j the  man  was 
sentenced  to  four  years’  penal  servitude. 
I heard  his  trial  -,  I was  satisfied  he  had 
been  unjustly  convicted. 

The  execution  of  his  sentence  began; 
he  was  two  months  in  Newgate  picking 
oakum  with  the  convicts  there,  who  in 
this  prison  are  all  in  one  room  together — 
three  murderers  at  one  time,  pirates  who 
had  deliberately  planned  wholesale  mas- 
sacres, to  be  accompanied  by  indescriba- 
ble atrocities ; burglars,  garotters,  thieves 
from  their  birth,  receivers  and  putters-up  of 
robberies,  and  the  perpetrators  of  unmen- 
tionable crimes.  The  amusement  of  this 
den  of  devilry  is  to  narrate  their  crimes, 
and  to  plan  fresh  ones.  Now  John  Mark- 
ham was  innocent,  and  he  constantly  as- 
serted his  innocence ; in  consequence,  he 
was  persecuted  and  tormented  by  his  as- 
sociates here  with  the  most  virulent  and 
relentless  malignity.  It  is  impossible  to 
narrate  the  constant  outrages  perpetrated 
on  “ the  countryman,”  as  he  was  called  by 
these  felons. 

To  the  regular  criminal,  imprisonment 
in  Newgate  has  little  terror ; he  rather 
likes  the  opportunity  of  telling  boasting 
stories  of  crime  to  such  an  audience ; and 
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at  this  amusement  the  most  criminal  shines 
the  most,  and  is  thought  the  highest  of. 

In  the  coarse  of  time,  Markham  was 
removed  to  MiUbank,  where  there  is  a 
separate  confinement — a dreadful  system ; : 
locked  up  in  a gloomy,  solitary  cell  at  ■ 
half-past  five  in  the  evening,  to  bed  at 
eight,  rise  at  6 in  the  morning.  Can  any 
one  conceive  the  horror  of  this  man’s 
thoughts  ? He  had  parted  with  all  his 
ready  money,  and  many  of  his  things,  for  ■ 
his  defence:  he  had  a wife  and  child; 
they  were  utterly  destitute : his  wife  parted 
with  every  stick  of  furniture  and  every  ■ 
rag  of  clothing  during  his  imprisonment,  ; 
and  many  a day  was  without  a meal  of 
victuals;  and  now,  in  agony  unutterable,  he  i 
often  thought  of  her,  and  how  she  was  ' 
existing. 

From  MiUbank,  Markham  was  moved  . 
to  Benton ville,  where  he  was  three  months  I 
in  solitary  confinement,  — solitary  and  | 
separate  even  in  chapel,  where  each  pri-  | 
soner  is  enclosed  in  a wooden  box,  so  that  j 
he  can  see  no  one  but  the  clergyman: 
here  in  the  chapel,  at  the  sound  of  a hu-  } 
man  voice,  the  convicts  are  often  af-  j 
fected,  faint  away,  or  shriek  out.  “ Why  ?”  J 
I asked  Markham.  “Oh,  they  think  of  i 
home,  or  something  of  that,”  he  replied.  ' 
At  this  prison,  the  prisoners  wear  a mask  ' 
made  of  cloth,  very  hot  and  very  \m-  ^ 
pleasant.  | 

At  length  the  really  guilty  man  was  I 
taken,  and  admitted  that  Markham  was  ! 
totally  innocent.  The  touch  of  nature  ; 
which  makes  aU  mankind  kin  is  not  want-  | 
ing  even  in  crime  : this  man  sent  Mark- 
ham’s wife  £5  by  a mode  most  elaborately 
circuitous,  to  avoid  being  traced. 

The  governor  of  the  Pentonville  prison 
finaUy  broke  it  to  Markham  (in  so  thought-  j 
ful  and  considerate  a manner,  that  it  seems 
to  have  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  I 
the  unhappy  man)  that  he  was  no  longer  j 
a prisoner ; that  it  was  proved  he  was  I 
innocent ; that  he  was  now  a free  man,  i 
and  might  go  as  soon  as  he  Hked.  The  1 
governor  then  sent  a policeman  in  plain  ' 
clothes  to  inform  Markham’s  wife  of  his  i 
liberation,  and  gave  him  a sovereign.  ■ 

WeU,  he  is  free.  The  delirious  joy  of 
unexpected  liberty  passes  away,  and  now  I 
he  has  no  work,  no  means  of  getting  a 
living — character  gone.  Was  he  not  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  ? People  won’t 
beheve  he  was  discharged  from  prison  be- 
cause he  was  innocent ! I was  much  struck 
with  the  justice  of  the  following  remark 
from  yoxir  leading  article,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  your  recommendation  being  adopt- 
ed : — “ He  should  be  invited  to  attend  at 
the  court  whe;  e he  had  received  his  sen- 
tence, and  his  innocence  should  be  as  em- 
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I phatically  proclaimed  by  the  presiding 
judge,  as  his  supposed  guilt  bad  been  on 
a funner  occasion.” 

; By  tlie  exertions  of  the  Ordinary  of 
Jjewgale,  another  man,  Martin  by  name, 
who  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
four  years’  penal  servitude,  for  highway 
robbery  with  violence,  at  Bethnal-green, 
w'as  proved  to  be  innocent.  I heard  this 
man  tried,  and  doubted  his  guilt.  When 
undergoing  his  sentence,  he  came  under 
the  care  of  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate;  he 
believed  him  to  be  innocent.  We  ran- 
sacked Bethnal-green  for  three  days,  and 
got  undoubted  evidence  that  he  was  not 
guilty,  and,  moreover,  discovert^d  who  was 
the  guilty  man.  Martin  also  was  par- 
. doned,  and  not  long  since  he  stood  in  my 
office,  an  emaciated  wreck  of  his  former 
self.  Before  he  went  to  Millbank,  he 
said  he  did’nt  know  his  own  strength,  and 
could  work  without  fatigue  the  longest 
day. 

Jan.  10. 

'NeufcTiatel. — It  was  in  1707,  in  the 
midst  of  the  War  of  Succession,  that  the 
house  of  Brandenburg  bi  came  seised  and 
p(  ’ssessed  of  the  principality  of  Neufchatel. 
The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  the 
j last  of  tlie  house  of  Longucville,  threw  the 
principality,  so  to  spenk,  into  chancery. 
There  were  several  claimants,  but  the 
chief  were  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
claimed  from  our  William  III,,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  At  that  time  the 
allies  were  in  the  ascendant,  but  wanted 
all  the  men  they  could  obtain  from  Prus- 
sia; Frederick  I.,  greedy  of  territory, 
honours,  and  European  standing,  was  open 
to  a bribe;  and  the  allies,  exerting  their 
I influence,  and  the  king  opening  his  purse- 
strings and  showering  gold  among  the 
chief  men  of  Neufchatel,  Marlborough 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a Prussian  contin- 
gent, and  Frederick  became  Prince  of 
i Neufchatel.  But  how  he  got  it-— what 
amount  of  sovereignty  he  obtained — how 
he  used  his  power — these  are  questions 
having  only  an  archaeological  interest ; for 
Frederick  William  IV.  does  not,  or  rather 
did  not,  hold  his  princedom  under  the  title- 
deeds  of  Frederick  I.  The  claims  of  the 
house  of  HohenzoUern  to  Neufchatel  are 
of  a modern  date;  they  are  not  ancient 
rights;  their  foundations  are  no  older 
than  1815 : for  in  1806  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  obtained  a legal  cession  of  the 
fief  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  army 
he  routed  at  Jena;  and  he  gave  the  prin- 
cipality to  one  of  his  generals — Marshal 
Berthier.  For  seven  years  the  Marshal 
enjoyed  his  princedom;  but  in  1813  the 
fortune  of  war  changed:  Napoleon  fell 
I back  upon  France,  and  his  troops  with 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCIl. 


him ; Neufchatel  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies ; and  Prussia  put  in  her  claim  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  claim  was 
reluctantly  allow'ed.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  not,  however,  permitted  to  establish 
himself  as  Prince  of  Neufchatel  without 
conditions.  Successively  the  Congress  re- 
fused to  admit  Neufchatel  as  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Prussia  into  the  German 
Bund;  to  allow  the  king  to  isolate  the 
canton  from  Sw'itzerland,  to  become  an 
ally  of  the  canton  of  Berne.  The  Congress 
had  other  views.  They  were  det  rmined 
to  make  Switzerland  a powerful  neutral 
state,  and  they  resolved  to  round  her 
frontier  on  the  side  of  France  with  the 
canton  of  Neufchatel.  As  regards  Swit- 
zerland, this  was  their  primary  aim.  Fir.st 
in  order  came  the  incorporation  of  the 
canton  in  the  Confederation — that  was 
essential ; next,  the  grant  of  the  suzerainty 
to  the  King  of  Prussia — that  was  secondary 
and  non-essential.  By  this  arrangement 
the  king  acquired  a limited,  not  an  abso- 
lute, sovereignty  in  the  canton.  Thus, 
while  he  had  local  executive  power,  nomi- 
nated the  governor  and  the  judges,  had 
a veto  on  the  acts  of  the  legislative  bodies, 
and  drew  a tribute  from  the  revenues  of 
the  state,  the  Helvetic  Confederation  alone 
could  declare  war,  make  peace,  negotiate 
treaties  of  commerce,  and  raise  a contingent 
of  troops  in  the  canton  for  fedi-ral  purposes. 
The  inhabitants  of  Neufchatel  were  thus 
subjected  to  a double  allegiance — to  the’r 
prince  and  to  the  federation.  This  double 
relation  had  long  before  1848  become  a 
grievance.  It  reached  a climax  in  1847, 
when  the  prince  forbade  the  canton  to 
take  part  in  the  war  against  the  Son- 
derbund;  a veto  which  his  subjects  neithe^ 
respected  nor  obeyed.  And  when,  tow'ards 
the  close  of  that  year,  he  proposed  that 
Europe  should  hold  a kind  of  congress  at 
Neufchatel,  to  deliberate  respecting  an 
intervention  in  Swiss  affairs,  he  forfeited 
the  slight  hold  he  had  over  the  majority 
of  his  Swiss  subj<  cts.  It  was  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  in  the  revolutionary  fever 
of  1848  the  people  of  Neufchatel  should 
be  able,  by  pacific  means,  to  repudiate  the 
sovereignty  of  Prussia,  and  proclaim  the 
canton  a free  and  independent  member  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  Why  did  the 
Helvetic  government  acknowledge  the  new 
constitution  of  Neufchatel  ? — It  had  no 
other  course.  Prussian  sovereignty  over 
Neufchatel  is  recognized  in  no  document 
signed  by  Switzerland.  Neufchatel  entered 
the  Bund  as  a “sovereign”  canton.  By 
the  act  of  union,  which  determined  the  re- 
lations of  the  canton-principality  with  the 
Federation,  it  was  provided  that  the  latter 
H h 
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should  recognize  exclusively  “ the  govern- 
ment re>idiii^  at  Neufchatel;”  the  object 
of  the  stipulatiou  being  to  exclude  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  such,  from  all  authority 
in  the  Federation.  So  far  as  Keufchatel, 
therefore,  was  affected  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  and  the  acts  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
ISTeufi  batel  stood  exactly  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  England,  France,  Belgium,  or 
any  other  country.  It  had  the  impre- 
scriptible right— -a  right  so  freely  used  in 
France — of  changing  at  pleasure  its  form 
of  government  j and  the  federal  authori- 
ties of  Switzerland,  it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated, were  to  recognize  no  government 
but  the  resident  government  of  Neufchatel. 
No  doubt  the  King  of  Prussia  protested ; 
and  in  1852,  taking  advantage  of  the  ad- 
vent of  a Tory  ministry  in  England,  and 
his  position  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  he 
induced  France,  England,  Austria,  and 
Russia  to  sign  the  protocol  of  London 
recognizing  his  claims.  This  was  an  ex- 
traordinary step  to  take,  especially  as  in 
1848  the  European  governments  had  re- 
cognized the  new  Swiss  constitution,  and, 
of  course,  the  change  in  the  state  of  Neuf- 
chatel. The  King  of  Prussia,  however,  was 
not  in  a position  to  enforce  his  claim®  by 
arms ; and  he  allowed  four  years  to  settle 
over  the  protocol  of  London  without  action, 
thereby  strengthening  the  Swiss  side  of 
the  case.  It  was  not  until  the  insm’rection 
of  last  September  had  been  suppressed  and 
the  insurgents  imprisoned,  that  he  moved 
in  the  matter,  and  so  intemperately  con- 
ducted his  case  as  to  bring  the  two  govern- 
ments on  the  verge  of  war. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  plain  state- 
ment, that  the  status  quo  satisfies  the 
larger  and  more  important  purpose  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  in  the  disposal  of  Neuf- 
chatel, and  is  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  people  of  that  canton.  Europe 
is  not  in  the  I ast  degree  bt  nefited  by  the 
presence  of  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia  in 
Neufchatel;  the  Prussian  monarchy  is  not 
injured  by  its  absence;  wdiile  the  Swiss 
republic  is  positively  benefited  by  the  in- 
corporation of  the  canton  under  its  feileral 
constitution,  and  Europe  is  benefited  by 
the  homogeneity  of  Switzerlaiid. 

In  the  presence  of  facts  like  these,  it 
would  be  idle  to  talk  of  the  violation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna — still  more  idle,  when 
we  remember  that  Russia  has  systemati- 
cally violated  the  treaty  by  her  absorption 
of  Poland ; that  Austria  has  violated  the 
treaty  by  the  suppression  of  the  Republic 
of  Cracow ; that  Frauce  has  violated  tlie 
ti’caty  by  selecting  a Bonaparte  for  em- 
peror; and  that  a distinct  violation  of  the 
treaty  was  consummated  when  Belgiuiu 
was  cut  off  from  Holland. 
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So  far  as  the  people  of  NeufehS,tel  are 
concerned,  they  have  as  good  a right  as 
the  people  of  France  to  change  their  form 
of  government.  The  Prince  of  Neufchatel 
is  precisely  in  the  same  position  towards 
the  canton  and  the  Confederation  as  the 
Count  de  Chambord  or  the  Count  de  Paris 
towards  France.  His  rights  have  been 
extinguished  in  the  same  manner  thvit 
their  rights  were  extinguished.  The  sove- 
reignty of  a Bonapai'te  in  France  is  a 
violation  of  the  solemn  compacts  of  1815, 
when  Prussia,  with  others,  bound  herself 
to  use  force  for  the  exclusion  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  his  family  from  supreme 
power  in  France : yet  Prussia  not  only 
permits,  but  recognizes,  th's  violation  of 
Euronean  treaties.  If  the  Prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel were  not  King  of  Prussia,  he  would 
probably  be  as  helpless,  and  as  incapable 
of  disturbing  Europe,  as  the  Count  de 
Chambord  or  the  Count  de  Paris. 

Plain  men  would  settle  the  dispute  in 
five  minutes.  There  are  two  things  to 
uphold— the  integrity  of  Switzerland  as  a 
neutral  state,  and  the  right  of  a people 
“to  select  its  own  form  of  government, 
and  to  regulate  its  domestic  affairs.”  And 
these  two  things  would  be  upheld,  if  the 
King  of  Prussia  were  induced  to  surrender 
his  parchment  claims  simultaneously  with 
the  surrender  of  the  rebel  prisoners.  Such 
is  the  arrangement  to  which'  the  Swiss 
would  agree,  and  which  would  be  a rea- 
sonable settlement  of  the  question. — 
Spectator. 

This  question  has  since  been  settled 
in  the  maimer  here  suggested. 

Jan.  11. 

Sioindling  extraordinary.  last 

business  of  the  “ great  city  forgeries”  is  a 
long  and  complicated  series  of  villanies — a 
complete  epic  of  forgery  and  thieving,  with 
a person  of  eminently  respectable  position 
as  its  hero.  In  the  demi-monde  this  “ great 
man”  is  familiarly  known  as  “ Jem  Saward, 
the  barrister.”  In  the  “ Law  List”  of  the 
present  year  he  appears  in  more  formal 
style,  as  “James  Townshend  Saward,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law  and  Special  Pleader,  of 
the  Inner  Temple  and  the  Home  Circuit.” 
His  date  of  call  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
28tli  of  November,  1840.  “ Jem  Sa-ward” 
is  stated  to  have  helped  the  “ great  bullion 
robbers”  in  disposing  of  a portion  of  their 
plunder.  But  that  act  of  friendly  assist- 
ance was  but  a trifling  episode  in  his  truly 
great  career.  The  charge  on  which  he  is 
now  arraigned,  on  the  evidence  of  an  ac- 
complice,— wlio  comes  out  of  prison  under 
a sentence  of  transportation  for  life,— is 
that  of  having  been  for  years  the  manag- 
ing director  of  a sort  of  joint-stock  com- 
pany far  the  easier  perpetration  of  forgery. 
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Of  course,  Mr.  Atwell,  the  appsrover’s  evi- 
dence is  to  be  regarded  with  considerable 
suspicion,  and  in  a legal  point  of  view  is 
worth  nothing  until  it  is  corroborated; 
but  it  is  fall  of  minute  circumstances, 
which  no  fertility  of  imagination  could 
possibly  have  invented. 

According  to  Atwell’s  evidence,  the  mo- 
dMS  operandi  pursued  by  this  gigantic 
partnership  in  fraud  had  the  simplicity 
and  uniformity  generally  observable  in  all 
the  conceptions  of  a master-mind.  “Jem 
Saward’s”  plan  of  operations  was  to  possess 
himself  in  the  first  instance,  by  aid  of 
auxiliary  burglars  or  pickpockets,  of  as 
many  blank  cheque-books  as  he  could  pro- 
cure ; the  next  step  was  to  obtain  the  sig- 
natures of  the  owners ; the  third,  to  simu- 
late them ; the  fourth,  to  fill  up  the  drafts 
for  such  sums  as  should  satisfy  the  cupidity 
of  the  forgers  without  exciting  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  banks ; and  the  fifth,  to  divide 
the  spoil  on  the  equitable  principle  of 
awarding  the  largest  portion  of  cash  to 
the  shareholder  or  partner  who  had  taken 
the  most  prominent  part  in  the  risk.  This 
was  the  general  outline.  The  details,  of 
course,  of  each  successive  case  varied.  A 
very  usual  description  of  “ business”  with 
the  firm  was,  after  having  completed  the 
forgery  of  one  or  more  cheques,  to  hire 
furnished  apartments  for  a week,  then  to 
go  out  into  the  highways  and  pick  up  some 
unsuspecting  youth  to  act  as  bearer  of  the 
cheques  to  the  banks,  giving  him  direc- 
tions to  bring  back  the  proceeds  to  the 
newly -hired  rooms,  which  were,  of  course, 
immediately  evacuated  when  the  object  of 
their  hirers  had  been  thus  accomplished. 
The  gentleman  principally  engaged  in  ti\e 
hiring  department  appears  to  have  been  a 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  seems  to  have  rejoiced 
in  an  infinite  assortment  of  wigs  and 
whiskers,  and  to  have  been  in  the  weekly 
practice  of  “immasking  his  noted  outer 
garments”  in  some  new  disguise.  It  was 
in  the  department  of  some  other  gentle- 
man of  the  firm  to  act  as  follower  to  the 
bearer  of  the  cheque.  The  duty  of  this 
follower  was  to  enter  the  bank  “promis- 
cuously,” at  the  same  time  as  the  extem- 
porised messenger,  and  to  watch  operations 
at  the  counter;  in  case  of  failure,  to  de- 
camp instantly,  in  order  to  warn  the  as- 
sociates who  were  in  waiting ; in  case  of 
success,  to  follow  the  messenger  back.  This 
last  precaution  was  frequently  necessary. 
On  one  occasion,  a freshly-caught  messen- 
ger, who  had  been  despatched  by  the  con- 
tederates  from  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way to  Barclay’s^ Bank,  having  got  his 
cheque  cashed,  was*  observed  by  Mr.  Atwell, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  acted  as  watcher,  to 
be  returning  to  Shoreditch  by  the  some- 


what indirect  route  of  London-bridge  A 
tap  on  the  shoulder  from  Mr.  Atwell,  and 
a gentle  reminder  that  “ a gentleman  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  Eastern  Counties,” 
restored  the  truant  to  a sudden  recollec- 
tion that  he  had  mistaken  his  way.  Indeed, 
so  well  were  the  measures  of  the  company 
taken  in  this  respect,  that  they  do  not 
appear,  in  many  years  of  villany,  to  have 
met  with  a single  loss  from  the  retributive 
rascality  of  the  agents,  who  ran  the  risk 
(in  one  case,  noticed  Jan.  9,  as  it  proved,  a 
very  real  and  serious  risk)  of  becoming 
their  victims. 

One  of  the  master-strokes  of  “Jem 
Saward”  appears  to  have  been  his  device 
for  extorting  a signature  from  a shrewd 
practitioner  of  the  law.  A gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  firm  had  “accidentally 
found  in  ’ (i.e.  filched  from)  the  pockets  of 
Mr.  Turner,  a solicitor,  a quantity  of  blank 
drafts  on  Gosling  and  Co.  : the  point  was 
to  get  Mr.  Turner  to  fill  up  a cheque,  in 
order  that  these  blanks  might  be  turned 
by  the  forger’s  craft  into  gold.  The  con- 
trivance was  this.  The  name  of  Hesp  was 
assumed  for  the  nonce  by  one  of  the  con- 
federates, and  attached  to  an  I O U for 
some  thirty  odd  pounds.  Mr.  Atwell  took 
this  I O U to  Mr.  Turner’s  offices,  directing 
him  to  write  a lawyer’s  letter  for  the 
amount.  The  requisite  sum  was  meanwhile 
furnished  to  the  &oi-dis.ant  Hesp,  the 
lawyer’s  letter  vras  sent  to  the  indicated  ad- 
dress, and  in  due  course  the  £30,  which  had 
been  lodged  for  the  purpose,  was  paid  into 
the  lawyer’s  office.  In  a day  or  two  Atwell 
called  there  to  receive  it,  trusting  that 
Mr.  Tmmer  would  write  a cheque  for  the 
amount.  So  ingenious  was  the  villany, 
that  Atwell  had  dealt  with  Mr.  Turner 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Hunter,  in 
order  that  Mr.  Turner,  by  making  the 
cheque  payable  in  that  name,  might  betray 
the  manner  in  which  he  wrote  the  syllable 
“Hun,”  so  as  the  better  to  enable  the 
forgers  to  fill  up  the  blank  cheques  for 
hundreds.  All  this  ingenuity,  however, 
was  on  this  first  occasion  thrown  away, 
fi’o  the  great  disgust  of  Mr.  Atwell,  the 
clerk  of  Mr.  Turner  simply  paid  him  over 
the  hard  cash ; and  the  whole  process  had 
to  he  repeated  again,  with  a second  I 0 U 
for  a larger  sum,  lodged  in  the  same  way 
and  taken  out  by  the  same  party.  This 
second  time  the  ruse  succeeded,  and  the 
blank  drafts  on  “ Goslings”  were  filled  up 
to  a very  large  amount.  We  will  not  at 
present  pursue  further  the  complicated 
windings  of  this  labyrinth  of  villany,  but 
will  take  the  liberty  of  concluding  wdth 
the  following  sentiment  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Wild  the  Great,  w^hich  seems  to  express 
with  some  accuracy  the  natural  reflections 
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that  arise  in  the  mind  when  contemplating 
such  a career  as  that  of  Mr.  James  Town- 
shend  Saward;  “That  tlie  same  capacity 
which  qualifies  a honsebreakerj  a highway- 
man, or  a shoplifter,  to  arrive  at  any  high 
degree  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  would 
likewise  raise  a man  in  what  the  world 
esteems  a more  honourable  calling,  I do 
not  deny  | nay,  in  many  instances,  it  is 
evident  that  more  ingenuity,  more  art,  is 
necessary  to  the  lower  than  to  the  higher 
proficients.” 


Discovery  of  a Roman  huilding  near 
Upchurch,  Kent.  — The  district  of  Up- 
church, in  Kent,  has  within  the  last  few 
years  attracted  the  notice  of  antiquaries, 
fi-om  tiie  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
in  the  long  range  of  marsh-lands  which 
lie  upon  the  bank  of  the  Medway ; and 
our  own  pages  have  contributed  to  give 
these  discoveries  publicity. 

At  the  present  day  these  marshes  are 
intersected  by  numerous  creeks,  which  at 
high  water  render  them  difficult  to  be 
traversed;  and  it  is  very  apparent  that 
for  many  miles  the  sea  is  daily  gaining 
upon  the  dry  land.  These  creeks  are  chiefly 
branches  from  two  main  inlets — the  Lower 
Halstone  and  the  Otterham  creeks.  The 
discoveries  referred  to  derive  their  in- 
terest from  the  light  they  throw  upon  one 
of  the  great  industrial  processes  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain — -that  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery — and  upon  the  topographi- 
cal changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
valley  of  the  Medway. 

The  remains  of  Roman  potteries  have 
already  been  traced  at  intervals  for  seve- 
ral miles ; and  the  masses  of  broken  pot- 
tery are,  in  paibicular  localities,  so  dense 
as  to  convince  all  who  have  examined  the 
district  that  it  must  have  maintained  a 
considerable  population  over  a tolerably 
extensive  period  of  time ; in  fact,  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  great  sources  of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  Roman  pottery 
which  we  find  distributed  over  the  country. 
The  eye  of  the  comparative  archgeoiogist 
is  able  positively  to  assign  peculiar  classes 
of  Roman  fictile  ware,  discovered,  it  may 
be,  at  great  distances,  to  the  manufactory 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Medway : see,  for 
instance,  the  examples  figured  in  Mr. 
Roach  Smith’s  “ Catalogue  of  the  Museum 
of  London  Antiquities,”  p.  20;  and,  we 
believe,  most  of  those  found  in  the  Roman 
cemetery  at  Stroud,  and  etched  in  vol. 
I.  of  the  Collectanea  Antiqua.  Others, 
found  in  more  remote  places,  have,  from 
certain  indications,  been  traced  to  the  same 
origin ; and  it  is  probable  that,  when  fur- 
ther researches  are  made,  this  interesting 
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branch  of  antiquarian  inquiry  will  be  fur- 
nished with  still  more  copious  materials. 

It  is  obvious  that,  for  the  existence 
of  such  an  establishment,  the  entire  site 
of  the  Roman  potteries  miist,  originaUv, 
have  been  dry  ground : at  present,  at 
high  water  it  is  almost  submerged. 

Very  recently,  at  the  upper  pr.rt  of  Ot- 
terham Creek,  during  excavations  for  brick  ' 
earth,  a Roman  dwelling  has  been  laid  ; 
open.  Unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  ;j 
close  proximity  of  some  cottages,  only  a i 
small  part  could  be  examined.  The  foun- 
dations of  this  building  are  full  six  feet 
below  the  present  level;  thus  shewing 
that,  while  the  sea  has  made  inroads 
upon  the  potteries,  other  influences  have 
contributed  to  raise  the  soil  in  this  par- 
ticular spot.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  ( 
that  this  building  was  tenanted  by  some  i 
of  the  potters.  At  Lower  Halstone,  where  i 
the  other  large  creek  terminates,  an  abun-  | 
dance  of  Roman  building  materials  are  | 
scattered  about ; and  in  an  adjoining  field  j 
are  the  remains  of  a hypocaust,  or  the  sub-  i 
structions  of  a dwelling-house,  which  have  I 
not  yet  been  excavated.  This,  we  may  ji. 
also  presume,  appertained  to  the  same  es-  I 
tablishment.  The  clay  of  the  neighbour-  | 
is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Mr.  Humphrey  Wick- 
ham, who  owns  many  acres  of  it,  has  had 
its  qualities  tested  by  the  Messrs.  Mayer,  , 
the  well-known  Staffordshire  potters,  and  ; 
some  of  the  vessels  made  from  it  are  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  finer  kinds 
of  Roman  fabric.  :i 

Monument  to  the  late  Dr.  Vidal,  Bishop  I 
of  Sierra  Leone.  - — A tablet  has  lately  ' 
been  erected  in  the  district  church.  Upper 
Dicker,  Sussex,  to  commemorate  the  Rev.  J 
Owen  Emeric  Vidal,  D.D.,who  held  the  in- 
cumbency of  that  church  up  to  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Sierra 
Leone.  A committee,  consisting  of  the 
laymen  of  the  vicinity,  was  /ormed  last 
year  for  the  purpose  of  raising  subscrip- 
tions for  the  carrying  forward  of  the  de- 
sign. The  contributions  were  not  allowed 
to  exceed  five  shillings  each  person,  and 
there  were  many  smaller  sums,  even  down 
to  the  pence  of  the  humblest  labourer,  so  i 
that  persons  of  all  grades  might  unite  in 
testifying  their  respect  for  the  memory -of 
one  who  had  been  the  pastor  of  many  and  | 
the  friend  of  all.  : 

The  design  is  of  Norman  character,  to  j 
harmonize  with  the  style  of  the  building 
in  which  it  is  placed.  The  mouldings  are 
woiked  in  Caen  stone,  and  the  arms  of 
the  see  of  Sierra  Leone,  impaled  with  the 
family  arms  of  tlie  bishop,  and  surmounted 
by  a mitre,  are  effectively  introduced.  The 
monument  was  designed  and  executed  by 
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the  Messrs.  Parsons,  of  Lewes,  and  is  highly 
crditahle  to  their  taste.  The  inscription, 
which  is  cut  in  a central  slab  of  white 
marble,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mark  An- 
I tony  Lower,  of  Lewes.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

“ To  commemorate 
the  virtues  of  one  whose 
Life  adorned  the  Doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour 
in  all  things ; 
here  for  a few  brief  years ; 
afterwards,  as  an  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
beneath  the  burning  skies  of  Africa  ; 

A few  sorrowing  friends, 

I rather  as  an  expression  of  their  own  respect,  than 
as  an  adequate  memorial  of  his  worth, 

' —since  his  best  and  truest  record  is  on  High, — 

I erect  this  humble  tablet. 

I OWEN  EMERIC  VIDAL,  D.D., 

1 FIRST  IKCUMBENT  OF  THIS  ChURCH, 

I BUBSEOUENTLY  BiSHOP  OF  SlERRA  LeONE, 

I DIED  Dec.  24,  1854,  aged  35  years.” 

i Jan.  16. 

j Sicily. —The  system  of  repression  is  still 
! rigorously  pursued.  At  Catana  the  young 
; Louis  Pellegrino,  a distinguished  chemist, 

1 has  just  been  shot.  Several  students  have 
I been  arrested.  Soldiers  mount  guard  all 
day  with  their  muskets  loaded.  The 
streets  are  deserted,  and  a great  many  of 
the  shops  are  closed.  At  Messina,  the 
arrests  are  not  less  numerous  than  at 
Catana.  Amongst  the  persons  imprisoned 
are  MM.  Ribera  and  Villari,  the  editors  of 
two  literary  journals.  The  council  of  war 
at  Palermo  has  condemned  Dr.  Guarneri, 
of  Cefidu,  to  death.  All  persons  entering 
or  leaving  the  city  are  minutely  searched, 
to  ascertain  if  they  are  the  bearers  of 
letters.  Many  families  have  gone  to  the 
country,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the 
i police.  Never  have  sadder  days  fallen  upon 
i the  Sicilians, 
j Jan.  20. 

' Clerhenwell. — A Chancery  suit  about 

I the  disputed  right  of  presentation  to  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  St.  James,  Clerken- 
; well,  has  brought  up  much  curious  his- 
I torical  lore  connected  with  this  ancient 
I ecclesiastical  foundation.  The  election  has 
, by  usage  been  in  the  hands  of  the  vestry, 
as  representing  the  parishioners,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maguire  has 
been  chosen,  after  a competitive  trial  of 
various  preachers.  This  mode  of  election 
is  disputed  by  the  trustees,  in  whom  the 
property  is  vested  for  behoof  of  the  parish, 
j according  to  an  old  Act  of  Parliament. 

! The  decision  has  not  yet  been  given,  but 
some  of  the  statements  in  the  pleadings 
have  interest  for  the  antiquary  and  topo- 
I grapher.  “ From  Stow,  Dugdale,  Strype, 

• and  others,  it  appears  that  tlie  site  of  the 
church  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  was  once 
occupied  by  the  ‘church  of  St. Mary  by 
the  Clerks’  Well,’  which,  with  its  adjoining 
I buildings,  formed  the  priory  of  St.  Mary, 
I for  black  nuns,  or  nuns  of  the  Benedictine 
i order,  and  was  founded  soon  after  the  year 
i 


1100,  by  Jordan  Briset  and  Muriel  his 
wife.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Isabella  Sack- 
ville,  of  the  noble  family  of  Dorset,  was 
prioress.  The  first  endowment  seems  to 
have  been  a grant  from  the  founder  to  one 
Robert,  a priest,  his  chaplain,  of  fourteen 
acres  of  land  adjoining  ‘the  Clerks’  Well;’ 
but  so  rapid  seems  to  have  been  the  growth 
of  the  establishment,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  its  yearly  revenues  are 
stated  at  £262  19s.  After  various  dispo- 
sitions, the  site  of  the  nunnery  became  the 
inheritance  of  Lord  Ogle,  and  the  church 
was  granted  by  the  Crown  for  terms  of 
years  to  certain  inhabitants  in  trust  to  use 
as  a parish  church,  and  it  was  dedicated 
anew — namely,  to  St.  James -the-Less — un- 
til, in  1569,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the 
church  in  fee  to  one  Downing  and  another, 
‘as  to  the  priory  of  St. Mary  it  had  be- 
longed.’ Not  many  years  elapsed  before 
an  attempt  was  made— which,  however, 
failed — to  prove  that  the  church  was  a 
regular  parish  church,  with  right  to  tithes, 
although  it  was  plain  that  it  was  simply 
a donative  or  perpetual  curacy.  The 
church  passed  through  the  hands  of  divers 
grantees  by  deeds  duly  enrolled,  and  in 
1656  it  came  to  the  possession  of  Edward 
Drake,  who  lived  at  Tottenhain-court,  and 
who,  the  same  year,  sold  it  to  the  parish.” 
At  this  point  the  bill  in  the  present  suit 
takes  up  the  history,  and  describes  the 
arrangements  under  the  indenture  of  sale 
by  Drake  to  the  parish.  The  present 
church  was  built  in  1788,  by  Carr,  and 
consecrated  in  1792.  The  vaults  contain 
several  coffins  taken  from  the  old  church, 
and  among  them  that  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
who  died  in  1714,  in  St.John’s  Court. 
His  mural  monument  was  also  removed  to 
the  present  church. 

Jan.  22. 

The  March  on  Persia. — The  British  ex- 
peditionary forces  are  at  this  moment  as- 
sailing the  Persian  empire  from  three  dif- 
ferent directions.  Colonel  Jacob,  with  a 
comparatively  small  (but  still  sufficient) 
body  of  troops,  advances  by  way  of  the 
Bolan  Pass  from  the  vicinity  of  Shikapoor. 
Brigadier  Chamberlayne,  with  some  five 
thousand  picked  soldiers,  marches  by  way 
of  the  Khyber  Pass  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peshawur.  And  simultaneously 
the  combined  military  and  maritime  expe- 
dition, which  left  Bombay-harbour  for  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  13th  of  last  November, 
descends  upon  the  southern  coasts  of  the 
enemy’s  country  at  Bushire ; — an  ex- 
pedition consisting  of  some  forty-five 
vessels  of  war,  under  Admiral  Sir  H. 
Leeke,  carrying  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Sir  H.  Outram  (a  land 
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force  inteBded  in  all  likelihood,  to  advance 
direcrlv  from  Boshire  upon  Ispahan,  either 
by  way  of  Sheraz  or  of  Babahan).  The 
Persian  capital  of  Teheran  may  thns  be 
nltimately  assailed  from  the  east  and  from 
the  south,  the  assailants  avoiding,  in  their 
advance  upon  it,  the  perils  at  once  of  the 
Desert  of  Kirman,  and  those  of  the  Great 
Salt  Desert,  immediately  to  the  south  of 
Khorhassan;  a judicious  ordering  of  the 
campaign,  which  may  be  thus  readily  ef- 
fected :-—Outram's  expeditionary  force  ad- 
vancing, as  we  have  seen,  along  the  grand 
Ispahan  route  leading  through  Khashan  to 
the  Persian  metr- pohs — while  the  com- 
bined forces  under  Chamberlayne  and  Ja- 
cob, proceeding  onwards  to  one  common 
destination  at  Herat — the  former  from 
the  Khyber  Pass  through  Cahnl,  the  latter 
from  the  Bolan  Pass  through  Candahar— 
would,  in  the  event  of  an  ulterior  triumph 
over  the  Persian  conquerors  of  the  He- 
rat ees,  find  a pathway  opened  for  them  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  to 
the  central  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
Shah,  along  the  northern  frontiers  of  Kho- 
rassan,  by  way  of  Hushed  and  Astrabad. 
Such  are  the  probable  outlines  of  the  Per- 
sian campaign,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
having  already  actually  commenced- 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in 
addition  to  what  we  have  already  remark- 
ed, that  the  British  expedition  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  active  co-operation  of  old 
Dost  Mahomed  and  his  warlike  Aff^hanis- 
tans.  We  should  be  disposed  to  count  less 
confidently  upon  any  really  energetic  as- 
sistance from  these  auxiliaries,  but  that  we 
cannot  possibly  close  our  eyes  to  the  feet 
that  to  the  incitements  of  political  hatred 
are  added,  in  the  instance  of  the  Ameer 
and  his  followers,  as  opposed  to  the  Shah 
and  his  followers,  the  inforiating  influence 
of  a profound  religious  animosity.  The 
difference  between  the  two  grand  sects  of 
Mahommedans — betw-een  the  believers  in 
Abu  Becker  and  the  believers  in  the  sons  of 
Alii — is  a difference,  in  fact,  between  the 
Persians  as  opposed  at  once  to  the  Turks 
and  the  Affglians — the  Persians  altogether 
rejecting  the  Twelve  Imatims  (revered 
equally  by  the  Affghan  and  the  Osmanli), 
and  in  lieu  of  the  Twelve  Imaums  or  di- 
rect descendants  of  the  Arab  Lawgiver, 
venerating  (as  the  immediate  successors  of 
INiahomet)  Hassain  and  Honssain,  the  two 
murdered  sous  of  Alii,  whose  tombs  term 
an  object  of  so  much  love  and  homage  to 
the  Persian  pilgr  m in  the  neighb-w- 
hond  of  Kerhlau  Sectarian  fer-aticism, 
C'-nsequently,  not  less  surely  than  inter- 
nar  onal  jealousy,  will  tend  to  secure  to 
the  British  the  strenuous  m litaiy-  co- 
operation of  old  D 'st  Mahomed  at:d  his 
lieutemtnts,  the  lesser  Ameers  of  Affghanis- 


tan.  And  so,  with  renewed  confi  lence  in 
our  allies,  and  implicit  feith  in  the  justice 
of  our  t'ause,  and  with  aa  humble  r-liimce 
in  a Power  superior  to  the  mightiest  army 
that  ever  moved  over  the  ear  h or  the  least 
vincible  armada  that  ever  swept  the  seas, 
we  may  look  forward,  without  one  particle 
of  trepidation- — rather,  be  it  said,  with  a 
calm,  though  unpresumptuous,  confidence 
— to  the  result  of  our  new  warlike  expe- 
ditions.— Sun. 

Jay.  24. 

Sumoitred  Destruction  of  JfSS.  — A 
spirit  whispers  in  our  ear — a lying  spir  t, 
we  believe  — of  certain  doings  at  the 
Record  Office,  to  which  we  shoffid  be  glad 
to  have  a safe  contradiction-  The  rum  :ur 
runs,  that  the  Record  Office  authorities,  in 
going  over  the  State  Papers  in  their  charge, 
have  discovered  that  some  of  th-^  papers 
are  in  duplicate.  The  feet  has  long  I^eeu 
known  to  historical  readers,  and  especially 
as  regards  colonial,  war,  and  navy  docu- 
ments ; for  in  early  times,  when  voyages 
were  long  and  wrecks  nnmerons,  all  de- 
spatches from  OUT  agents  abroad  were  seat 
in  duplicate  or  triplicate,  for  safety ; and, 
in  spite  of  steam,  we  presume  th's  practice 
is  unchanged.  Rumour  asserts — and  we 
repeat  our  own  opinion,  that  such  an  as- 
sertion must  be  false  ~ that  these  dupli- 
cates are  being  destroyed .'  While  the 
British  Museum  stands  gaping  for  these 
precious  papers, — ^iiot  to  speak  of  such 
eager  rivals  for  the  possession,  at  any 
price,  as  the  State  D partments  of  America, 
— it  is  perfectly  incredible  that  any  officer 
of  the  Record  Office  can  have  sanctioned 
the  waste  here  implied.  We  refer  to  the 
matter,  heeause  a report  which  has  reached 
ns  would  in  time  reach  many  others,  and 
a discredit  would  lie  silently  agaitist  an 
office  which  ean  clear  itself  by  a word- 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  or  Mr.  T.  D.  Hardy 
may,  if  he  pleases,  stop  the  rumonr  near 
its  source. — Afhenceum. 

A Gold  Jledal  has  been  gracefully  con- 
ferred by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  on  Mr.  Mobert  Dell,  ‘‘  m cocsi- 
derativ.-n  of  his  valuable  literary  laboni  s,” 
This  recognition  of  the  ser  .ices  of  an  Eng- 
lish wTiter  is  one  of  many  proofs  which  his 
Majesty  has  given  of  the  great  interest  he 
takes  in  the  progress  of  our  iiteratnre, — 
Literary  Gazette. 

A pension  of  50/,  a-year  has  been  con- 
ferred on  Charles  Sicain  author  of  The 
Mind,^’  and  of  other  poems,  many  of  which 
have  been  fir.-t  presented  to  the  public 
through  the  columns  of  the  Literary 
Gazette  ” The  announcement  of  the  pen- 
sion,by  Lord  Palmerston,  was  accoinpauied 
by  a letter  expressing  regret  that  the 
limited  fund  at  his  disposal  did  not  admit 
of  a larger  sum. — Literary  Gazette. 
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Gazette  Preferments,  &c. 

Bee.  12.  At  the  Court  at  Osborne.  The  Queen, 
as  Sovereign  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Gar- 
ter, has  been  graciously  pleased,  by  letters  patent 
under  her  royal  sign-manual  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  order,  bearing  date  this  day,  to  dispense 
■with  all  the  statutes  and  regulations  usually  ob- 
served in  regard  to  installation,  and  to  grant  unto 
his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid, 
Knight  of  the  said  most  noble  order,  and  duly  in- 
vested with  the  ensigns  thereof,  full  power  and 
authority  to  exercise  all  rights  and  privileges  be- 
longing to  a Knight  Companion  of  the  said  most 
noble  order  of  the  Garter  in  as  full  and  ample  a 
manner  as  if  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  for- 
mally installed— any  decree,  rule,  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Bee.  26.  To  be  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Granville. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  direct  letters 
patent  to  be  passed  under  the  great  seal,  ap- 
pointing Samuel  Gale,  esq  ; John  Southerden 
Burn,  esq. ; George  Graham,  esq. ; Robert  Lush, 
esq.,  barrister-at-law;  William  Palmer  Parken, 


esq.,  barrister -at-law ; Horace  Mann,  esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law; and  Hull  Terrell,  esq.,  to  be  her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  state,  custody,  and  authenticity 
of  certain  non-paroehial  registers  of  births  or 
baptisms,  deaths  or  burials,  and  marriages,  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Jan.  1.  To  be  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath, 
H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Prussia. 

Jan.  16.  To  be  Equerry  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince 
Albert,  Lieut.-Col.  Ponsonby. 

To  be  Governor  of  Mauritius,  F.  Seymour,  esq. 

To  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  Lord  Napier, 
formerly  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

To  be  Coroner  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
W.  J.  Payne,  esq. 

To  be  Representative  Peers  of  Ireland,  Lord 
De  Vesci  and  the  Earl  of  Belmore. 

To  be  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  Archdeacon  of  Kil- 
dare. 


OBITUARY. 


The  Duke  op  Eutland,  K.G-. 

Jan.  20.  At  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham, 
aged  79,  the  most  noble  John  Henry  Man- 
ners, fifth  Duke  and  fourteenth  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, senior  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the 
county  of  Leicester,  and  Colonel  of  the 
Leicestershire  Militia,  High  Steward  of 
Cambridge,  Recorder  of  Scarborough  and 
Grantham,  a trustee  of  the  British  Museum, 
one  of  the  Council  of  King’s  College,  London, 
D.C.L.,  &c. 

He  was  born  on  the  4th  of  January,  1778, 
and  was  the  eldest  and  last  surviving  son  of 
Charles,  fourth  duke  (son  of  the  celebrated 
Marquis  of  Granby),  who  died  suddenly  in 
1787,  at  the  age  of  34,  from  an  internal  atj 
tack,  while  holding  the  important  post  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland®,  by  the  Lady 
Mary  Isabella  Somerset,  youngest  daughter 
of  Charles,  fourth  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who 
died  in  1831,  and  who.  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
day. 

The  late  Duke  succeeded  to  the  princely 
title  and  estates  of  his  father  when  he  was 
under  ten  years,  and  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Sparke,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  at  the  usual  age  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  then  under  Dr.  Postle- 
thwaite,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1797.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  must 
have  been  nearly  the  senior  member  of  that 
college,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  who  graduated  there  about  three  years 
before  him. 


The  large  estates  and  properties  of  the 
young  Duke  also  received  diligent  attention 
at  this  time,  especially  the  estates  round  the 
castle.  At  this  period  the  vale  of  Belvoir 
was  a sort  of  terra  incognita,  perhaps  as  back- 
ward in  everything  which  denotes  material 
progress  as  any  portion  of  the  kingdom. 

The  country  was  uninclosed,  a right  of 
chase  existed,  where  the  fallow-deer  roamed 
at  large,  vinder  the  protection  ^*of  those 
towers  which  commanded  as  subject  all  the 
vale.”  The  ehace  of  Belvoir,  one  of  the  last 
relics  of  feudality,  was  extinguished,  and  the 
different  lordships  inclosed  ; and  last,  though 
not  least,  a canal  was  carried  through  the 
Duke’s  parishes  in  the  vale  extending  from 
Grantham  to  Nottingham,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  great  agricultural  im- 
provement from  which  the  estates  have  de- 
rived so  much  benefit.  Indeed,  the  canal 
may  be  said  to  have  made  “ the  desert 
smile.  ” In  Jan.  1799,  his  grace  attained  his 
majority,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  his 
magnificent  patrimony— not  much  less  than 
£100,000  a- year  in  landed  estates,  besides  a 
large  sum  in  cash,  the  accumulations  of  his 
minority.  His  grace  was  also  the  patron  of 
more  than  40  Church  livings  ; and  in  a very 
short  period  he  became  a Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Leicester, 
and  Recorder  of  Grantham,  Cambridge,  and 
Scarborough.  With  these  and  other  sources 
of  patronage  and  power  added  to  his  vast 
possessions,  John  Henry,  Duke  of  Rutland, 
yielded  to  few  of  his  peers  in  local  or  parlia- 
mentary influence.  Immediately  on  coming 
of  age,  his  grace  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  fifth  daughter  of  Frederick,  Earl  of 


® The  late  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaif,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  pronounced  a warm 
enlogium  on  the  Duke  soon  after  his  decease,  which  may  be  founa  recorded  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  November,  1787. 
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Carlisle,  witli  whom  he  lived  in  unintermpted 
happiness  until  her  grace’s  death  in  1825. 
In  1801  was  commenced  the  rebuilding  of 
Belvoir  Castle,  in  the  room  of  the  old  castle, 
which  had  been  reconstructed  shortly  after 
the  civil  wars,  but  was  a plain,  unpretend- 
ing structure,  and  was  planned  more  with  a 
view  to  security  than  architectural  orna- 
ment. This  task,  which  will  ever  be  an  en- 
during monument  to  his  grace’s  memory, 
occupied  himself  and  his  duchess  for  several 
years.  At  the  same  time  the  hills  around 
Belvoir  were  adorned  with  plantations,  and 
drives  and  walks  laid  out  through  the  do- 
main. These,  and  the  embellishment  of  the 
surrounding  villages,  were  in  a great  measure 
planned  by  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  whose 
views  in  everything  which  related  to  im- 
provement were  grand  and  magnificent,  and 
who  brought  to  the  task  not  only  an  en- 
larged capacity,  but  a refined  taste,  and  al- 
most the  skill  of  a professional  artist. 

In  1803,  upon  the  alarm  of  invasion,  his 
grace  raised  his  standard  at  Statherne  Point, 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  vale,  and  sum- 
moned his  neighbours,  tenants,  and  depend- 
ants to  the  defence  of  the  country.  Upon 
this  occasion  the  Duke  issued  a spirit-stirring 
address  appealing  to  their  patriotism,  which 
met  with  so  hearty  a response,  that  in  less 
than  an  hour  1,000  names  of  stalwart  men 
were  enrolled,  ready  to  serve  under  the  ban- 
ner of  their  noble  chieftain.  From  amongst 
these  a regiment  of  400  was  formed,  called 

The  Belvoir  Castle  Volunteers,”  of  which 
his  grace  was  the  colonel. 

It  is  rather  a singular  circumstance,  and 
worth  recording,  that  the  famous  Beau 
Brummell,  then  a regular  visitor  at  the 
castle,  was  the  nominal  major  of  the  regi- 
ment, though  it  is  believed  he  never  once 
appeared  on  duty,  nor  even  procured  his 
regimeatals.  For  many  years  after  this,  the 
Duke,  whilst  superintending  the  building  of 
his  castle,  and  bringing  up  his  numerous 
family,  was  a distinguished  master  of 
hounds,  and  the  Belvoir  hunt  became  as 
celebrated  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  His 
grace  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
an  ardent  sportsman,  compared  with  that 
character  in  the  present  day,  but  he  partook 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  chace  with  a modera- 
tion suited  to  his  general  character ; and  for 
many  seasons,  notwithstanding  the  progress 
of  the  works  at  Belvoir,  his  grace  was  the 
hospitable  entertainer  of  a distinguished 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance,  compris- 
ing many  men  of  mark,  fashion,  and  wit 
who  achieved  an  ephemeral  celebrity,  but 
have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion.  For  a 
considerable  period  of  his  life  his  grace  was 
also  a patron  of  the  turf,  and  kept  a racing- 
stud  at  Newmarket,  where  the  palace  was 
placed  at  his  disposal  after  Cheveley  became 
dilupidated.  His  grace  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful on  the  turf ; but  after  several  years 
he  bore  off  what  the  lamented  Lord  George 
Bentinck  termed  “the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
Turf,”  by  winning  the  Derby  with  his  horse 
“ Cadlands.” 

In  1814  the  Duke  was  honoured  with  a 
royal  visit,  having  entertained  the  Prince 
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Regent  at  Belvoir  for  several  days  on  the 
occasion  of  the  christening  of  his  grace’s 
eldest  son,  the  (then)  Marquis  of  Granby. 
Everything  was  conducted  on  a scale  of  sur- 
passing splendour  and  magnificence.  The 
corporations  of  Leicester  and  Grantham 
presented  addresses  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
and  both  bodies  were  entertained  at  the 
castle.  The  next  event  in  order  of  time  was 
of  a calamitous  nature.  In  October,  1816,  an  ; 
awful  and  destructive  fire  broke  out  during 
the  night,  by  which  the  north-west  and 
north-east  fronts  of  the  castle  were  totally 
destroyed,  along  with  half  of  the  valuable 
paintings  and  a portion  of  the  plate.  By 
this  event  lovers  of  British  art  have  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  ‘^The  Nativity,”  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  then  estimated  at  3,000 
guineas,  besides  other  gems  of  art.  His 
grace  bore  this  calamity  with  great  equa- 
nimity and  resignation,  and  lost  no  time  in 
commencing  the  rebuilding  of  the  destroyed 
portions  ; but  in  1825  had  to  undergo  a 
more  trying  calamity,  in  the  death  of  his  i 
Duchess,  after  a very  short  illness  the  ta- 
lents and  accomplishments  of  this  distin- 
guished lady  have  been  before  adverted  to. 

His  grace  keenly  felt  the  loss  of  a companion  j 
who,  after  more  than  twenty-six  years  of 
wedded  happiness,  had  been  snatched  from 
him  in  the  prime  of  Life,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a mind  whose  comprehensive  facul- 
ties were  daily  more  and  more  developing 
themselves. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  were  both  of  a 
highly  literary  turn  of  mind,  and  several  j 
publications  evince  their  talents  and  abilities.  I 
Of  these,  besides  other  productions,  are  a i; 

Journal  of  a Trip  to  Paris  in  1814,”  and  a 
‘‘Tour  through  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  j 
Provinces  in  1822,”  written  by  them  both,  I 
and  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  pencil  of  jl 
the  Duchess,  and  some  other  exquisite  pro- 
ductions  by  her  grace.  i | 

In  November,  1839,  the  Duke  had  the  1 
honour  of  receiving  a visit  from  the  Queen  ' . 
Dowager,  who,  together  with  the  Duke  ® 
and  Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  was  en-  | 
tertained  for  several  days,  in  the  usual  ■ 
style  of  princely  hospitality.  But  a stiU  ji 
greater  honour  was  conferred  on  the  Duke  | I 
in  December,  1844,  by  a visit  from  the  Sove-  ^ 
reign  and  the  Prince-Consort,  who  had  been 
just  previously  entertained  at  Drayton  Ma- 
nor and  at  Chatsworth.  Amongst  the  com-  ‘ 
pany  invited  to  meet  her  Majesty  were  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  several  of  the  highest  of  the  nobility. 

The  entertainments  were  on  a scale  of  much 
splendour  and  magnificence,  and  everything 
was  done  to  gratify  and  amuse  the  royal 
guests.  Addresses  were  presented  by  the 
mayors  of  Leicester  and  Grantham,  who  were 
honoured  with  invitations  at  the  royal  table. 
From  this  time  his  grace  chiefly  attended  to 
his  estates,— to  the  promotion  of  ai^riculture, 

(of  which  he  was  at  all  times  the  zealous 
patron,)  and  to  the  numerous  other  duties 
incidental  to  his  position. 

With  regard  to  his  grace’s  public  and  po- 
litical life,  he  was  in  1810  or  1811  a candid 
date  for  the  Chancellorship  of  Cambridge 
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University,  in  which  he  was  defeated  by 
Prince  William,  Duke  of  Gloucester, — -of 
: whom  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  say  he  was, 

I in  every  attribute  but  that  of  rank,  very  much 
I his  grace’s  inferior.  When  his  grace  had  buen 
fifty  years  Lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
; Leicester,  the  magistracy,  clergy,  and  gentry 
I presented  him  with  a complimentary  ad- 
! dress,  and  erected  a statue  in  his  honour  at 
Leicester. 

In  politics,  the  Duke  was  both  b}^  educa- 
1 tion  and  conviction  a Tory,  and  gave  a uni- 
' form  and  consistent  support  to  his  party  on 
I all  important  Church  and  State  questions  ; 

I and  even  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
I lingtoii  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  a later  period 
I of  his  life,  did  not  induce  him  to  deviate 
i from  this  course  in  any  material  degree. 

; Though,  however,  generally  opposed  to  the 
, Whigs,  when  a measure  had  once  passed 
into  a law,  his  grace  zealously  applied  him- 
self to  carrying-  out  the  provisions  of  the 
. I legislature ; and  on  the  establishment  of 
, I the  Poor- Lai w,  he  not  only  accepted  the  office 
i of  chairman  of  the  Grantham  Poor-Law 
Union,  but  condescended  to  become  the 
^ guardian  of  one  of  his  parishes.  His  con- 
duct at  the  board  was  always  marked  by 
business  -hke  habits  and  a manner  of  blended 
dignity  and  courtesy,  which  has  left  the 
i most  agreeable  impressions.  Though  not  in 
i political  office,  there  can  be  no  doub:  his 
I grace  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  Tory 
1 ministers  of  the  day  on  measures  of  import- 
ance, aird  we  believe  he  was  once  offered 
I the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland,  The  Duke  was 
1 { of  a tall  and  noble  presence,  exceedingly 
I elegant  and  dignified  in  manner,  but  was 
j singularly  courteous  in  his  recaption  of  those 
who  had  business  with  him. 

1 One  of  the  last  compliments  which  his 
grace  received  was  a request  from  his  prin- 
cipal tenantry  to  have  his  portrait  taken  at 
their  expense.  An  admirable  picture  of  his 
I grace  was  made  by  Mr.  Grant,  and  was  re- 
1 cently  presented  to  him  by  the  tenantry, 
with  an  address  expressive  of  their  attach- 
. ’ ment  and  respect.  The  Duke  was  g-uided 
throughout  life  by  high  and  lofty  principles, 
which  gave  a moral  tone  to  his  conduct, 
j He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  acquaint- 
' I ance  of  many  of  the  good  and  great  in  the 
« , land,  and  was  exemplary  in  all  the  relations 
I of  life — ^as  husband,  father,  friend,  and  land- 
I i lord.  With  such  virtues  and  qualifications, 
i John  Henry,  Duke  of  Rutland,  will  long  be 
! held  in  affectionate  remembrance  and  re- 
spect by  those  who  had  the  best  means  of 
knowing- him  ; but  his  most  enduring  monu- 
ment with  posterity  will  be  the  castle  of 
Belvoir,  which  he  entirely  rebuilt. 

The  Duke’s  health  had  been  for  some 
years  past  visibly  declining,  and  shewed  the 
encroachments  of  age ; but  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death,  which  had  been 
daily  expected,  was  bronchitis  supervening 
on  a gradual  decay. 

The  late  Duke  is  succeeded  in  his  title 
and  estates  by  h s eldest  son,  Charles 
Cecil  John,  Marquis  of  Granby,  now  in  his 
1 42nd  year.  Lord -Lieutenant  of  the  county 
I of  Lincoln,  late  member  for  South  Leicester- 
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shire.  His  lordship,  besides  having  filled 
an  office  in  the  royal  household,  rcqne- 
sented  Stamford  for  some  years,  and  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  “ country,” 
or  Protectionist  party,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  frequently  si^oken  with  considerable 
ability,  though,  it  may  he  remembered,  he 
declined  to  lead  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  death  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck. 

The  family  of  Manners  is  one  of  consider- 
able ai^tiquity,  and  its  close  connection  with 
Derbyshire  has  continued  for  about  three 
centuries.  The  family  was  settled  at  Ethale, 
in  Northumberland,  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  12th  century,  when  Sir  Robert 
Manners  was  Lord  of  Ethale.  After  several 
descents,  we  find  that  about  the  year  1300 
one  of  the  Manners  married  a daughter  of 
David  Bagster  of  Derby,  and  that  their  son. 
Sir  Robert,  was  governor  of  Norham  Castle. 
His  great-great-grandson,  Sir  Robert  INIan- 
ners,  who  was  Sheriff"  of  Northumberland  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and 
Richard  HI.,  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Lord  Roos  of  llamlake,  by  Isabel,  heiress  of 
William  de  Albini,  Lord  of  Belvoir,  and  by 
her  inherited  the  lordships,  and  the  magni- 
ficent estate  and  seat  of  Belvoir  Castle.  His 
son  Sir  George  had  the  titles  of  Lord  Pmos 
and  Baron  Rievaux,  Trusbut,  and  Belvoir, 
on  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  married 
Ann,  heiress  to  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  by  his 
wife  Ann,  sister  to  King  Edward  the  Eourth. 
From  this  union  the  augmentation  to  the 
arms,  of  the  cliief,  bearing  quarteily  the 
tieurs-de-lis  and  the  lion,  shewing  their 
descent  from  royal  blood,  was  granted.  By 
this  lady,  besides  several  other  children,  he 
had  Thomas  Lord  Roos,  who  was  created 
Earl  of  Rutland  in  1626.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Henry  Manners,  second  earl,  who 
was  constable  of  Nottingham  Castle,  &c., 
and  was  succeded  by  his  son,  the  third  earl, 
and  at  his  death  the  title  passed  to  his 
brother  John,  fourth  earl,  who  died  in  1588, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Roger,  fittli 
earl,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  died  without  issue.  Francis, 
sixth  earl,  lei t an  only  daughter,  who  died 
without  issue;  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  George,  seventh  earl,  who  died 
without  issue,  and  thus  the  lineal  descent  be- 
came extinct.  The  title  then  fell  into  the 
hands  of  John  Manners,  great-grandson 
of  the  first  earl,  and  grandson  of  Sir 
John  Manners,  who-  married  the  celebrated 
Dorothy  Vernon,  the  beautiful  heiress  of 
Haddon,  and  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Vernon,  and  by  her  inherited  the  mag- 
nificent baronial  residence  of  Haddoiu 
hall.  John  Manners,  the  eighth  eail,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament  as  Baron  Manners  of 
Haddon  in  the  county  of  Derby,  ami  was 
created  Duke  of  Rutland  and  Marq^uis  of 
Granby  in  1703.  He  w is  married  three 
times,  but  was  divorced  from  his  first  wife, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  by  the  thiixl 
wife.  John,  the  second  duke,  sucoeeded  his 
father  in  1711,  and  married,  fix'st,  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Lord  William  Russell,  who  was 
I i 
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beheaded,  and  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  De- 
vonshire ; and  secondly,  Lucy,  daughter  of 
Lord  Sherard.  By  her  lie  had,  amongst 
others,  John  Manners,  who  succeeded  him  rs 
third  duke  in  1721.  His  son,  the  great  and 
justly  celebrated  Marquis  of  Granby,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
Germany,  Master- General  of  the  ordinance, 
&c.,  married  a daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  but  dying  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  father,  the  title  devolved  upon  his  son 
Charles,  who  succeeded  as  fourth  duke  in 
1779. 


The  Marquis  of  Queeusberey, 

Dec.  19.  At  Canaan-house,  Edinburgh, 
aged  77,  the  most  noble  John  Douglas,  sixth 
Marquis  and  Earl  of  Queensberry,  Viscount 
Drumlanrig,  and  Baron  Douglas  of  Hawick 
and  Tibbers,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and 
a Baronet  of  H ova  Scotia,  was  the  third  son 
(the  second  son  died  young)  of  Sir  William 
Douglas,  fifth  Baronet  of  Kilhead,  who  de- 
scended from  the  Hon,  Sir  William  Douglas, 
first  Baronet  of  Kilhead,  and  Governor  of 
Carlisle  in  1647,  who  was  the  second  son  of 
William,  first  Earl  of  Queensberr}''. 

John,  sixth  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  was 
born  in  1779,  and  succeed  d to  the  family 
honours  at  the  demise  of  his  eldest  bro- 
ther, Charles,  the  fifth  marquis,  on  the 
3rd  December,  1837-  He  married,  the 
16th  July,  1817,  his  cousin,  Sai’ah,  third 
daughter  of  Major  James  Sholto  Douglas ; 
by  which  lady,  who  survives  him,  he 
leaves  issue  one  daughter,  the  Lady  Geor- 
giana  Douglas,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Archi- 
bald William,  Viscount  Drumlanrig,  SLP. 
for,  and  Lieutenant  and  Sheriff- Principal 
of,  Dumfriesshire,  now  seventh  IMarquis  of 
Queensberry,  who  was  born  the  18th  April, 
I8l8,  and  married,  the  2nd  June,  1840,  Caro- 
line Margaret,  younger  daughter  of  General 
Sir  llobert  Clayton,  fifth  baronet,  of  Marden- 
park,  Surrey.  His  lordship,  who  is  a Privy 
Councillor,  has  sat  in  Parliament  for  Dum- 
friesshire since  1847  unopposed,  and  was, 
during  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  appointed  Comptroller  of  her 
Majesty’s  household,  which  office  he  resigned 
a few  months  ago,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Viscount  Castlerosse. 


Lord  Milford. 

Jan,  3.  At  his  seat,  Picton  Castle,  Pem- 
brokeshire, after  a short  illness,  aged  56, 
the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Bulkeley  Philipps- 
Philipps,  Baron  Milford,  of  Picton  Castle,  in 
the  county  of  Pem})roke,  a Baronet,  and 
Lord- Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum 
of  the  county  of  the  town  of  Haverford- 
west. 

Lord  Milford  was  the  only  son  of  John 
Grant,  Esq.,  of  Nolton,  near  Haverford- 
we.st,  by  his  wife,  Mary  Philippa  Artemisia, 
who  was  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
James  Child,  Esq.,  of  Bigelly-house,  Pem- 
brokeshire, and  the  sole  grandchild  of  Bulke- 
ley Pliilipp.s,  Es(p,  of  Abercoves,  Caermar- 


thenshire.  His  lordship  was  born  tlie  7th 
June,  1801,  and  in  1821  assumed,  by  sign- 
manual,  in  respect  of  the  memory  of  his 
maternal  cousin.  Sir  Richard  Philipps,  Baron 
Miford  (a  barony  of  a former  creation  then 
extinct),  whose  estates  he  inherited,  the  sur- 
name and  arms  of  Philipps.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  a prominent  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  having  represented  Haverford- 
west in  parliament  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
He  was  created  a baronet  the  13th  February, 
1828,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1847. 
His  lordship  married,  first,  Eliza,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Han- 
well,  Middlesex — which  lady  died  on  the 
24th  March,  1852  ; secondly,  the  8th  June, 
1854,  Lady  Anne  Jane  Howard,  fourth 
daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Wicklow,  M.  P. 
He  had  no  issue  by  either  mariiage,  and 
his  peerage  and  baronetcy  become,  there- 
fore, extinct. 


Sir  Hugh  Richard  Hoare,  Bart.  I 

Jan.  10.  At  his  seat,  Stourhead,  Wilts, 
aged  69,  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  Bart. 

He  was  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  ' 
Hugh  Hoare,  by  Maria  Palmer,  daughter  of  ; 
Arthur  Acland,  Esq.,  of  Fairfield,  Somerset,  ' 
and  nephew  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  ^ 
F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  i 
and  author  of  the  “ History  of  Ancient  and  i 
Modern  Wiltshire,”  besides  several  other 
learned  topographical  and  historical  works. 

He  was  born  November  27,  1787,  and  suc- 
ceeded as  fourth  baronet  on  the  death  of  his  i 
father,  August  18,  1841.  Fie  married,  in  t 
1819,  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tyrrwhitt  I 
Drake,  Esq.,  of  Shardeloes,  in  Bucks,  for- 
merly M.P.  for  Amersham ; but  as  he  had 
no  issue,  the  title  has  passed  to  his  nephew,  i 
Henry  Ainslie  Hoare,  Es(i.,  of  Wavendon- 
house,  Bucks,  who  is  married  to  the  second  j 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  East  George  Clay-  i 
ton  East,  by  whom  he  has  issue  a son,  ^ 
Charles  Peregrine  Louis,  born  1846,  now 
heir-presumptive  to  the  title  and  estates  at  ^ 
Stourhead.  The  latter  -were  pui’chased  from 
the  twelfth  Lord  Stourton  in  1720,  by  Henry  : 
Hoare,  Esq.,  founder  of  the  London  bank-  - I 
ing-house  which  still  bears  his  name,  whose  P 
son  was  Lord- Mayor  of  London  during  the  g 
rebellion  of  1745,  and  whose  grandson,  i 
Richard,  was  created  a baronet  in  1786.  I 


Geisieral  Milman. 

Dec.  9.  At  his  residence,  9,  Berkeley- 
square,  LAut.-Gen.  Francis  Miles  Milman, 
Colonel  of  the  82ud  Foot. 

He  was  born  August  22,  1783.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Francis  Milman,  first 
baronet,  of  Levaton,  in  Woodland,  Devon- 
shire, physician  to  George  III , and  was 
brother  of  the  present  baronet,  and  of  the 
very  Rev  Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s,  the  distinguished  scholar,  poet, 
and  reviewer.  General  Milman  entered  the 
British  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards  in  December,  1800  ; he  became  a 
Colonel  in  July,  1830  ; a Major-General  in 
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November,  1841;  and  a Lieutenant-General 
in  1851.  He  was  made  Colonel  of  the  82nd 
Foot,  November  25,  1869  Milrnan  was 
Aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  C.  Crawford 
in  1808  ; was  present  at  the  battles  of  Ro- 
Icia  and  Vimiera;  was  on  General  Craw- 
ford’s staff  on  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  was  engaged  on  the  heights  of  Lugo, 
and  at  Corunna.  Subsequently  joining  his 
regiment  at  Lisbon,  he  was  at  the  passage 
of  the  Douro  and  at  the  cairture  of  Oporto, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  Talavera, 
being  only  saved'  from  being  burnt  on  the 
field  of  battle  by  a private  soldier  of  the 
Coldstreams.  He  was  a prisoner  at  the  hos- 
pital of  'J-'alavera,  and  was  detained  in 
France  till  1814.  The  gallant  General  had 
the  war- medal  with  four  clasps.  General 
Milrnan  married,  March  8,  1817,  Maria 
Mavgaretta,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  Bart.,  of  Tredegar,  and  has  had 
issue  seven  sons  and  two  daughters, — all  of 
whom,  except  one  son,  survive  him.  The 
eldest  of  the  sons  is  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Egerton  Milrnan,  of  the  37th  ; the  second 
sou,  Henry  Salusbury  Milrnan,  is  a Fellow 
of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford  ; and  the  four 
other  sons  are  military  ofl&cers.  The  Gene- 
ral’s eldest  brother,  the  present  baronet,  Sir 
William  George  Milrnan,  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Henry  Alderson,  sister  of  Mr* 
Baron  Alderson. 


I Rear-Admiral  Rogers. 

' Jan.  8.  At  his  residence,  Citadel-road, 
Plymouth,  aged  73,  Robert  Henry  Rogers, 
retired  Rear-Admiral. 

He  was  born  in  August,  1783,  at  Blach- 
> ford-house,  near  Cornwood,  Devon.  He  was 
( the  third  son  of  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Leman 
^ Rogers,  Bart.,  M.P.  for,  and  Recorder  of, 
I Plymouth,  by  his  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of 
1 John  Lillicrap,  Esq.,  a naval  ofl&cer  at  Gib- 
j raltar,  and  was  grandson  of  Sir  Frederick 
I Rogers,  Bart.,  Captain  R.N.,  Commissioner 
I I of  the  Dockyard  at  Plymouth,  and  Recorder 
1 I of  that  borough,  who  married  the  widow  of 
I Vice-Admiral  Durell,  and  died  in  1772. 
Admiral  Rogers  was  also  brother  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Leman  Rogers,  Bart.,  and  of  the  late 
Sir  Frederick  Leman  Rogers,  IBart.,  Chief  In- 
spector of  the  Audit-office,  Somerset-house  ; 
and  of  Lieut. -General  Wm.  Cooper  Rogers, 
late  of  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards  ; and  was 
uncle  of  the  present  Sir  Frederick  Rogers, 
Bart , one  of  the  commissioners  of  emigra- 
tion. The  gallant  Admiral  entered  the  royal 
navy  in  the  spring  of  1796,  as  first-class 
volunteer,  on  board  the  “ Concorde,”  36, 
Capt.  Anthony  Hunt,  and  was  in  constant 
service  during  the  succeeding  years  of  the 
I French  war.  _ On  the  17th  June,  1809,  he 
j went^  as  Senior  Lieutenant  on  board  the 
I “ Ruin,”  38,  Captain  Charles  Malcolm  ; and 
[ for  his  conduct  in  this  ship,  in  the  Channel 
I and  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  he  was  pro- 
: moted,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1812,  to  the 
rank  ot  Commander.  His  last  appointment 
was  to  the  Dover”  troop-ohip,  the  com- 
mand of  which  he  retained  from  the  30  th 


July,  1814,  until  the  6th  August,  1816. 
During  tire  long  period  of  his  active  employ- 
ment, Rogers,  besides  visiting  the  Wc.st 
Indies  and  Baltic,  accompjanied  the  expedi- 
tion against  New  Orleans,  where  he  foug'ht 
on  shore  in  the  breaching-batteries,  and  in 
command  of  a body  of  seamen,  and  was  par- 
ticularly noticed  for  his  exertions  by  Sir 
Edward  Thomas  Troubridge.  He  attained 
the  rank  of  Captain  the  2nd  September, 
1816,  and  accepted  the  retirement  1st  Octo- 
ber, 1846.  On  the  11th  June,  1851,  he  was 
placed  on  the  list  of  retired  Rear-Admirals. 
He  was  never  married. 


Joseph  Brotherton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Jan.  7.  Suddenly,  Joseph  Broth erton. 
Esq.,  the  excellent  and  universally  re- 
spected RI.P.  for  Salford  for  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  a century. 

He  was  the  architect  of  his  own  position 
and  fortune  ; was  a successful  cotton  and 
silk  manufacturer,  from  which  business, 
after  making  an  independence,  he  retired 
some  years  ago.  Mr.  Brotherton  was  first 
returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Salford,  as  its  first  member,  in  1832.  In  the 
House  he  shewed  himself  ever  a consistent 
and  firm  advocate  of  Liberal  opinions ; all 
progressive  measures,  and  especially  all  of 
a benevolent  or  educational  character,  had 
his  earnest  and  staunch  support.  He  car- 
ried his  love  of  reform  even  to  amending  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  business  in  parliament. 
Everyone  knows  how  strenuous  were  his 
efforts  to  shorten  the  sittings  of  the  Com- 
mons after  midnight.  In  his  attendance 
ui)on  his  parliamentary  duties  Mr.  Brother- 
ton  was  most  assiduous.  Rarely  was  the 
Speaker  in  the  chair  and  Mr.  Brotherton 
absent ; and  it  wa.3  not  an  unfrequent  oc- 
currence for  the  Speaker  to  call  upon  the 
hon.  member  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  when  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury had  retired.  Mr.  Brotherton  was 
Chairman  of  the  Private  Bill  Committee. 
He  took  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  business 
arrangements  of  the  Flouse  of  Commons, 
tiiat  it  was  his  invariable  custom,  at  the 
close  of  each  session,  to  move  for  a series  of 
returns  shewing  the  progress  of  public  and 
pri^"ate  business  ; the  number  and  duration 
of  sittings,  and  the  number  of  divisions. 
Though  'representing  a manufacturing  con- 
stituency, he  was  a warm  advocate,  with 
Lord  Ashley  (now  Lord  Shaftesbury),  and 
the  late  Mr,  Fielden,  of  the  Ten  Hours’  Bill, 
and  was  accustomed  to  deduce  arguments 
its  favour  from  his  own  career.  Mr.  Bro- 
therton was,  ill  his  way  of  living',  a strict 
vegetarian  and  abstainer  from  all  spiirituous 
liquors,  and  was  an  active  supporter  of  those 
principles.  In  private  as  in  public  life,  he 
was  a most  v/orthy  and  amiable  man,  and 
was  much  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Mr.  Brotherton,  to  the  general 
regret  of  his  friends  and  the  public,  dieil 
suddenly,  whilst  travelling  in  an  omnibus 
from  his  residence,  Rosehill,  Pendleton,  mto 
Manchester.  He  leaves  a family. 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  De.  Wilson,  Ep.  op  Cop.k. 

Jan.  5.  At  the  episcopal  palace,  St.  Finn 
Barr’s,  Cork,  the  Rig’ht  R v.  James  Wilson, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork,  Clojme,  and  Ross, 
aged  76. 

The  right  rev.  prelate  was  a native  of 
Dublin,  having  studied  in  Trinity  College, 
where  he  took  out  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1809,  and  was  created  Doctor  of  Divinity  in 
1830.  H e was  raised  to  the  see  of  Cork  in 
June,  1848.  He  had  for  some  years  pre- 
viously filled  the  office  of  Precentor  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin.  As  a work- 
ing clergyman,  his  experience  was  restricted. 
He  had,  indeed,  filled  for  17  years  the  curacy 
of  St.  Audoen’s  Church,  but  during  that  time 
he  resided  in  chambers  in  Trinity  College, 
and  performed  the  duties  of  resident  master. 
The  cura'-y,  in  fact,  avas  almost  a sinecure. 
About  the  year  1828  he  was  appointed  Chan- 
cel'or  of  Leighlin,  and  subsequently  to  the 
rectory  of  Killiuane,  in  the  same  diocese. 
He  was  a firm  supporter  of  the  national  sys- 
tem of  education ; but  it  is  understood  that 
latterly  his  opinions  had  been  somewhat 
alcered,  and  that  he  leaned  more  to  the  views 
of  the  Church  Education  Society.  He  for 
several  years  had  filled  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  National  Boar  1,  previous  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  Precentor  of  St.  Patrick’s.  He 
also  for  many  years  acted  as  examining 
chaplain  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  late  Dean  Dawson,  Dr.  Wil- 
son was  a candidate  for  the  vacant  deanery, 
to  which,  however,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Cash-1,  then  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dal}q  was  elected, 
after  a very  close  contest,  out  of  which  a ose 
a litigation,  which  excited  great  interest  at 
the  time,  principally  as  to  the  right  of  Dr. 
Todd  to  vote.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  disallowing  the  vote,  con- 
tributed to  turn  the  majority  in  Dr.  Dal3''’s 
favour,  and  he  was  thereupon  installed,  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Cashel ; 
and  Dr.  Wilson,  the  defeated  candidate,  was 
subsequently,  on  the  death  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Kyle,  consoled  for  his  disappointment  by 
being  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  these 
dioceses.  The  deceased  prelate  was  popularly 
esteemed  as  a learned  and  pious  divine,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  experience  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  for  a conciliatory  and  cordial 
spirit  towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
faith.  He  was,  in  consequence,  regarded 
with  much  favour  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  mode  in  Avhich  he  exercised  his  jiatronage 
created  on  several  occasions  some  dissatisfac- 
tion ; but  this  was,  perhaps,  to  some  extent 
inseparable  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  jilaced.  Tlie  income  of  the 
late  bishop  was  about  2,500L  a-year. — JJublin 
J*a/)er. 


Rev.  Rat.ph  Tatham,  D.D. 

Jan.  19.  At  St.  John’s-lodge,  Cambridge, 
aged  78,  Ralph  Tatham,  D.D.,  Master  of 
St  John's  Col  ege.  Jle  v.  as  the  elde.st  son 
of  the  Pm  ■.  Bali)h  Tatham,  Vicar  of  Bishop- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  grandson 
of  Ralph  Tatham,  Eiq,  M.D.,  who  formerly 


practised  as  a physician  in  the  town  of 
Sunderland. 

Dr.  Tatham  g-raduated  as  twelfth  wrangler 
in  1800  ; took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1803, 
B.D.  in  1811,  and  D.D.  in  1839.  In  early 
life  he  was  a fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college, 
and  in  1809  he  was  elected  to  the  distin- 
guished office  of  Public  Orator  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  he  held,  discharging  its  du- 
ties with  consummate  ability  and  courteous 
bearing,  till  1836,  when  he  resigned  that 
high  station.  In  1839,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Wood,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Master 
of  his  college,  in  which  office  he  was  vene- 
rated by  all  who  came  within  his  influence, 
and  had  the  privilege  of  benefitting  by  his 
example  and  experience. 

He  held  the  living  of  Colkirk,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  to  which  benefice  he  was 
presented,  in  18 1 6,  by  the  Marquis  Townshend. 
But  if  clerical  preferment  had  been  an  obji  ct 
of  his  ambition,  few  men  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  gratifying  their  wishes,  for  his 
academical  position  and  influence  could  have 
commanded  for  him  benefices  of  great  pe- 
cuniary value  and  professional  consideration. 
It  was  in  college  life  that  he  took  delight, 
and,  passing  through  every  hanourable 
grade,  he  reached  the  rare  distinction  to  be 
chosen  Master  of  his  college  8t.  John’s,  one 
of  the  most  imp  rtant  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Dr  Tatham  was  one  of  the  il- 
lustrious galaxy  of  “ north-country  wor- 
thies,” and  was  brought  up,  if  n 4 born,  at 
Bisliopton,  near  Stockton-upon-Tees,  of 
which  parish  his  father  was  many  years 
vie  '.r.  His  grandfather  practised  as  a phy- 
sician in  Sunderland.  For  a long  period  the 
venerable  old  Vicar  of  Bishopton  was  blind, 
but  might  be  seen  riding  out  every  day  on  a 
sure-footed  steed  in  the  beautiful  green  lanes 
of  that  fine  rural  district,  attended  by  a 
faithful  servant,  the  group  presenting  a 
ciiaraeteristic  a id  interesting  appearance. 
At  Bishopton  Mr.  Tatham  passed  a portion 
of  the  long  college  vacation,  with  his  vener- 
able father  ; but  after  his  decea.m,  and  the 
removal  of  his  family  from  that  village,  he 
frequently  repaired  to  Ryhope,  near  Sunder- 
land,.for  a short  sojourn,  in  the  little  church 
of  which  village,  on  a Sunday,  he  often  as- 
sisted in  the  ministrations. 


The  Rev.  John  Haems,  D.D. 

Dec.  21.  Of  pyaemia,  at  the  College,  St. 
John’s-wood,  the  Rev.  John  Harris,  D.D., 
Principal  of  New  College,  London,  aged  .o4. 

He  was  a native  of  Ugborough,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  was  educated  at  the  Independent 
College  then  existing  at  Hoxton,  but  after- 
wards removed  to  Highbur}'-.  He  was  first 
settled  as  minister  of  a small  congregational 
church  at  Epsom,  where  he  continued  for 
many  years  in  comparative  seclusion  and 
obscurity.  He  was  bi’ought  into  public  notice 
by  being  the  successful  competitor  for  a 
prize  of  a hundred  guineas,  ott'ered  bj^  Dr. 
CoiKpiest,  for  the  best  essa}^  against  covet- 
ousness. This  production,  under  the  title 
of  “ Mammon,”  gained  extraordinary  popu- 
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larity,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  reli- 
gious world  towards  the  author.  His  ser- 
vices as  a preacher  were  in  great  request, 
nor  were  the  expectations  which  his  name 
inspired  ever  disappointed  ; for  though  he 
he  possessed  nothing  of  the  fluent  and 
theatrical  oratory  usually  supposed  to  form 
' the  attractions  of  popular  preaching,  he  sel- 
i dom  failed  to  rivet  the  attention  of  crowded 
i audiences  which  usually  assembled  to  hear 
j him,  by  the  solid  excellence  of  his  matter. 

I In  1837  he  became  Professor  of  Theology  in 
! Cheshunt  College ; and  when,  in  1850,  the 
various  Independent  colleges  in  and  about 
the  metropolis  were  consolidated  into  one, 
under  the  designation  of  New  College,  he 
was  invited  to  preside  over  the  institution. 
Besides  the  prize  essay  referred  to  above, 
Dr.  Harris  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works,  displaying  far  greater  compass  and 
maturity  of  thought  than  “ Mammon.”  One 
, of  these  was  the  '''Great  Commission,”  also 
the  result  of  a literary  competition,  in  which 
he  bore  away  the  first  prize.  But,  besides 
i these,  he  published  the  Great  Teacher,” 
I (his  earliest  and  perhaps  his  best  work,) 

! “ Man  Primeval, ’’“The  Pre-Adamite  Earth,” 
"Patriarchy,”  &c.  Some  of  these  works  dis- 
display  a large  amount  of  profound  and 
patient  thought  in  the  department  of  meta- 
physical theology,  conveyed  in  a style  of  sin- 
gular clearness  and  beauty.  From  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  discussed,  his  productions 
have  necessarily  been  confined  to  a com- 
paratively limited  circleof  readers,  though  in 
I America,  we  understand,  they  have  attained 
i a far  wider  popularity. 


The  Eev.  Thomas  Bowdlee. 

Nov.  12.  At  his  residence,  Prompton,  aged 
75,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bowdler,  M.A.,  Secre- 
^ tary  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Building 
i Churches. 

Mr.  Bowdler  was  not  only  of  an  ancient 
. I family,  but  was  one  of  the  repi’esentatives  of 
J I an  eminent,  not  to  say  illustrious,  house. 

• The  family  came  from  Hope  Bowdler,  near 
I Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  from  whence  descended 
I j a gentleman  of  the  name  who  had  a place 
: in  the  Admiralty  under  Pepys,  in  the  time  of 
I James  II,,  and  who-e  son  married,  in  1742, 

1 Elizabeth  Stuart  Cotton,  daughter  and  heiress 
I of  Sir  John  Cotton,  sixth  and  last  baronet, 
descended  from  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  fouud- 
' er  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  who  inherited 
Conington  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  earls  of 
I Huntingdon,  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland, 
by  descent  from  Barnard  Bruce,  Lord  of  Con- 
j ington  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  younger 
I brother  of  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale, 

! the  grandfather  of  Robert,  King  of  Scots. 

' _Mr.  Bowdler’s  father  was  the  offspring  of 
this  marriage,  and  inherited  from  his  grand- 
j father,  who  joined  the  Nonjurors  after  the 
I Revolution.  He  was,  together  with  Mr. 

! Justice  Alan  Park,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr. 

' Turner,  ma,inly  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Church  Building  Society.  His  brother,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bowdler,  was  the  editor  of  the 
“ Family  Shakspeare,”  and  “ Gibbon,”  and  his 
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highly-gifted  sister.  Miss  Harriet  Bowdler, 
was  the  author  of  Sermons  and  Essays. 

Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  was  born  March 
13,  1780,  and  educated  first  at  Hyile  Abbey 
School,  near  Winchester,  where  he  formed  a 
friendship,  which  he  retained  through  life, 
with  Dr.  Chandler,  now  Dean  of  Chichester. 
At  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  he  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  day,  including  Sir  Robert  Grant, 
Lord  Glenelg,  Chancellor  Raikes,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  bowdler  took  his  degree  with  honours 
in  1803,  and  was  ordained  the  same  year,  by 
Bishop  Porteus,  to  the  cure  of  Leyton,  in 
Essex.  From  thence,  on  his  marriage  with 
Pnoebe,  daughter  of  Joseph  Cotton,  Esq.,  he 
rem  ived  to  Hopton  Wafers,  in  Shropshire, 
of  which  he  had  become  the  incumbent.  After 
three  years  he  accepted  the  livings  of  Ash 
and  Ridley,  in  Kent,  to  hold  for  a minor ; 
and  on  resigning  them,  was  presented  to  that 
of  Addington,  in  the  same  county,  which  was 
within  reach  of  the  residence  of  his  father  and 
mother,  at  Eltham.  Here  he  remained  until 
1834,  when  he  became  the  incumbent  of  the 
new  district  church  of  Sydenham.  At  this 
time  he  also  held  the  chaplaincy  of  St.  Katha- 
rine’s Hospital,  in  the  Regent’s  Park — an  en- 
gagement which  interested  him  so  much,  from 
that  deep  tone  of  sympathy  which  was  a part 
of  his  character,  that  when  he  had  some  time 
after  been  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  owing  to 
the  changes  which  the  health  of  his  family 
rendered  necessary,  he  spoke  of  it,  though 
with  too  much  self-disparagement,  “as  the 
only  employment  for  which  he  ever  felt  him- 
self fit.” 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Sydenham 
that  it  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  all 
events  to  visit  him  and  his  wife  with  the  first 
of  those  heavy  bereavements  which  ended  in 
leaving  their  home  desolate.  They  had  lost 
four  children  in  infancy,  and  now  three 
daughters  died  in  succession,  between  the 
years  1833  and  1839 ; one  of  them,  H irrietta, 
being  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  S Binder,  the 
others  unmarried;  and  the  faili  ig  health  of 
the  two  who  were  still  spared  induced  Mr. 
Bowdler  to  leave  Sydenham  and  settle  in 
London  in  1846,  where  he  became  Secretary 
to  the  Church  Building  Society,  which  o i ce 
he  held  until  his  death,  with  an  honorary 
prebend  at  St.  Paul’s,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Bishop  Blomfield.  How  assidu- 
ously be  laboured  here,  how  much  he  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  the  Society,  how  many 
cases  he  assisted  from  his  private  means — 
these  things  are  known  to  Him  who  will  one 
day  declare  them,  for  he  never  declared  them 
himself.  And  yet  he  still  yearned  after  pas- 
toral work,  and  would  say,  “ Woe  is  me  that 
I am  but  a door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my 
God.”  Fie  found  it,  however,  in  various 
ways.  Often  he  would  take  charge,  during 
the  vacation,  of  a country  parish  ; more  tlian 
once  he  undertook,  during  a vacanc}^  the 
office  of  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Cliarity  in 
Soho ; and  he  always  felt  honoured  in  being 
a ked  to  take  his  part  in  the  celebration  of 
divine  worship,  mo:e  especially  in  the  eucha- 
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The  Et.  Eev.  De.  Wilson,  Ep.  op  Cork. 

Jan.  6.  At  the  episcopal  palace,  St.  Finn 
Barr’s,  Cork,  the  Eight  E v.  James  Wilson, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork,  Clojme,  and  Eoss, 
aged  76. 

The  right  rev.  prelate  was  a native  of 
Dublin,  having  studied  in  Trinity  College, 
where  he  took  out  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1809,  and  was  ereated  Doctor  of  Divinity  in 
1830.  Me  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Cork  in 
June,  1848.  He  had  for  some  years  pre- 
viously filled  the  office  of  Precentor  of  the 
cathedral  of  St,  Patrick,  Dublin.  As  a work- 
ing clergyman,  his  experience  was  restricted. 
He  had,  indeed,  filled  for  17  years  the  curacy 
of  St.  Audoen’s  Church,  but  during  that  time 
he  resided  in  chambers  in  Trinity  College, 
and  performed  the  duties  of  resident  master. 
The  cura'^y,  in  fact,  Avas  almost  a sinecure. 
About  the  year  1828  he  w-as  appointed  Chan- 
cel'or  of  Leighlin,  and  subsequently  to  the 
rectory  of  Kdlinane,  in  the  same  diocese. 
He  Avas  a firm  supporter  of  the  national  sys- 
tem of  education ; but  it  is  understood  that 
latterly  his  opinions  had  been  somewhat 
alcered,  and  that  he  leaned  more  to  the  views 
of  the  Church  Education  Society.  Me  for 
several  years  had  filled  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  National  Boar  1,  previous  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  Precentor  of  St.  Patrick’s.  He 
also  for  many  years  acted  as  examining 
chaplain  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  late  Dean  Dawson,  Dr.  Wil- 
son Avas  a candidate  for  the  A^acant  deanery, 
to  Avhich,  boAvever,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Cash“l,  then  the  Eev.  Dr.  Daly,  was  elected, 
after  a very  close  contest,  out  of  which  a ose 
a litigation,  which  excited  great  interest  at 
the  time,  principally  as  to  tlie  right  of  Dr. 
Todd  to  vote.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  disallowing  the  vote,  con- 
tributed to  turn  the  majority  in  Dr.  Daly’s 
favour,  and  he  Avas  thereupon  installed,  but 
Avas  shortly  af(  erwards  made  Bishop  of  Cashel ; 
and  Dr.  Wdson,  the  defeated  candidate,  was 
subsequently,  on  the  death  of  the  Eight  Eev. 
Dr.  Kyle,  consoled  for  his  disappointment  by 
being  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  these 
dioceses.  The  deceased  prelate  was  popularly 
esteemed  as  a learned  and  pious  divine,  dis- 
tinguished foi-  his  experience  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  for  a conciliafoiy  and  cordial 
spirit  tOAvards  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
faitli.  He  was,  in  consequence,  regarded 
with  much  favour  by  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
d’he  mode  in  Avhich  he  exercised  his  ])atronage 
created  on  several  occasions  some  dissatisfac- 
tion ; Init  this  was,  perhaps,  to  some  extent 
inseparable  from  the  peculiar  circumstan.'es  in 
Avbich  he  Avas  jjlaced.  The  income  of  the 
late  bishop  Avas  about  2,500/.  a-year. — Dublin 
I'aptr. 


Eev.  EAi.rti  Tatham,  D.D. 

,7nu.  19.  At  St.  .John’s  lodgo,  Cambridge, 
aged  78,  Ralph  Tatham,  D.  D.,  Master  of 
St  .John's  Col  ego.  Ho  vas  the  olde.st  son 
of  the  Eo  •.  Ealph  Tatham,  Vicar  of  Bi.shop- 
tori,  in  the  county  of  Dui'ham,  and  grandson 
of  Eal])!)  Tatham,  Ei<i,  M.D.,  Avho  lurmorly 


practised  as  a physician  in  the  to-.A-n  of 
Sunderland. 

Dr.  Tatham  graduated  as  twelfth  wrangler 
in  1800  ; took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1803, 
B.D,  in  1811,  and  D.D.  in  1839  In  early 
life  he  was  a fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college, 
and  in  1809  he  was  elected  to  the  distin- 
guished office  of  Public  Orator  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  he  held,  discharging  its  du- 
ties with  consummate  ability  and  courteous 
bearing,  till  1836,  when  he  resigned  that 
high  station.  In  1839,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Wood,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Master 
of  his  college,  in  which  office  he  was  vene- 
rated by  all  who  came  within  his  influence, 
and  had  the  privilege  of  benefitting  by  his 
example  and  experience. 

He  held  the  living  of  Colkirk,  in  the 
eounty  of  Norl'olk,  to  which  benefice  he  was 
jcresented,  in  1 8 1 6,  by  the  Marquis  ToAvnshend. 
But  if  clerical  preferment  had  been  an  obje  ct 
of  his  ambition,  few  men  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  gratifying  their  wishes,  for  his 
academical  position  and  influence  could  have 
commanded  for  him  benefices  of  great  pe- 
cuniaiy  value  and  professional  consideration. 
It  was  in  college  life  that  he  took  delight, 
and,  passing  through  every  honourable 
grade,  he  reached  the  rare  distinction  to  be 
chosen  Master  of  his  college  St.  John’s,  one 
of  the  most  imp  u'tant  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Dr  Tatham  was  one  of  the  il- 
lustrious galaxy  of  “ north-country  wor- 
thies,” and  was  brought  up,  if  n d born,  at 
Bishopton,  near  Stockton- up on-Tees,  of 
which  parish  his  father  was  many  years 
vie  ;r.  His  grandfather  practised  as  a phy- 
sician in  Sunderlaiid.  For  a long  period  the 
venerable  old  Vicar  of  Bishopton  A\'as  blind, 
but  might  be  seen  riding  out  every  day  on  a 
sure-footed  steed  in  the  beautiful  green  lanes 
of  that  fine  rural  district,  attended  by  a 
faithful  servant,  the  groujA  presenting  a 
cliaracteristic  a ;d  interesting  appearance. 
At  Bishopton  Mr.  Tatham  passed  a portion 
of  the  long  college  vacation,  with  his  vener- 
able father  ; but  after  his  decea  -e,  and  the 
removal  of  his  family  from  that  village,  he 
frequently  repaired  to  Ryhope,  near  Sunder- 
land, for  a short  sojourn,  in  the  little  church 
of  which  village,  on  a Sunday,  he  often  as- 
sisted in  the  ministrations. 


The  Eev.  John  Harris,  D.D. 

Dec.  21.  Of  pyaemia,  at  the  College,  St. 
Jobn’s-Avood,  the  Rev.  John  Harris,  D.D., 
Principal  of  Ncav  College,  London,  aged  o4. 

He  was  a native  of  Ugborough,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  Avas  educated  at  the  Independent 
College  then  existing  at  Hoxton,  but  after- 
wards removed  to  Highbur3n  He  Avas  first 
settled  as  minister  of  a small  congregational 
church  at  Epsom,  where  he  continued  for 
many  years  in  comparative  seclusion  and 
obscurity.  He  was  brought  into  public  notice 
by  being  the  successful  competitor  for  a 
prize  of  a hundred  guineas,  offered  by  Dr. 
CoiKpiest,  for  the  best  essay  against  covet- 
ousness. This  production,  under  the  title 
of  “ Mammon,”  gained  extraordinary  popu- 
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larity,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  reli- 
gious world  towards  the  author.  His  ser- 
vices as  a preacher  were  in  great  request, 
nor  were  the  expectations  which  his  name 
inspired  ever  disappointed  ; for  though  he 
i he  possessed  notiiing  of  the  fluent  and 
! theatrical  oratory  usually  supposed  to  form 
[ the  attractions  of  popular  preaching,  he  sel- 
dom  failed  to  rivet  the  attention  of  crowded 
t|  audiences  which  usually  assembled  to  hear 
i him,  by  the  solid  excellence  of  liis  matter, 
i In  1837  he  became  Professor  of  Theology  in 
, Cheshunt  College ; and  when,  in  1850,  the 

{various  Independent  colleges  in  and  about 
the  metropolis  were  consolidated  into  one, 
under  the  designation  of  New  College,  he 
was  invited  to  preside  over  the  institution, 
i Besides  the  prize  essay  referred  to  above, 
:i  Dr.  Harris  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works,  displaying  far  greater  compass  and 
maturity  of  thought  than  “ Mammon.”  One 
of  these  was  the  '■'Great  Commission,”  also 
the  result  of  a literary  competition,  m which 
he  bore  away  the  first  prize.  But,  besides 
these,  he  published  the  " Great  Teacher,” 
(his  earliest  and  perhaps  his  best  work,) 
“ Man  Primeval,  ” “ The  Pre- Adamite  Earth,” 
"Patriarchy,”  &c.  Some  of  these  works  dis- 
display  a large  amount  of  profound  and 
patient  thought  in  the  department  of  meta- 
physical theology,  conveyed  in  a style  of  sin- 
gular clearness  and  beauty.  From  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  discussed,  his  productions 
have  necessarily  been  confined  to  a com- 
paratively limited  circle  of  readers,  though  in 
America,  we  understand,  they  have  attained 
a far  wider  popularity. 


The  Rev%  Thomas  Bowdlee. 

Nov.  12.  At  his  residence,  Prompton,  aged 
* 75,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bowdler,  M.A.,  Seere- 

Itary  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Building 
Churches. 

i Mr.  Bowdler  was  not  only  of  an  ancient 
'I  family,  but  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
an  eminent,  not  to  say  illustrious,  house. 
The  family  came  from  Hope  Bowdler,  near 
Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  from  whence  descended 
a gentleman  of  the  name  who  had  a place 
in  the  Admiralty  under  Pepys,  in  the  time  of 
I James  II.,  and  who-e  son  married,  in  1742, 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Cotton,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  John  Cotton,  sixth  and  last  baronet, 
descended  from  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  found- 
er of  the  Cottonian  Library,  who  inherited 
Conington  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  earls  of 
Huntingdon,  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland, 
by  descent  from  Barnard  Bruce,  Lord  of  Con- 
ington in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  younger 
brother  of  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale, 
the  grandfather  of  Robert,  King  of  Scots. 

_Mr.  Bowdler’s  father  was  the  offspring  of 
this  marriage,  and  inhei  ited  from  his  grand- 
father, who  joined  the  Nonjurors  after  the 
Revolution.  He  was,  together  with  Mr. 
Justice  Alan  Park,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr. 
Turner,  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Church  Building  Society.  His  brother,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bowdler,  was  the  editor  of  the 
“ Family  Shakspeare,”  and  “ Gibbon,”  and  his 


highly-gifted  sister,  Miss  Harriet  Bowdler, 
was  the  author  of  Sermons  and  Essays. 

Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  was  boi'n  March 
13,  1780,  and  educated  first  at  Hyile  Abbey 
School,  near  Winchester,  where  he  formed  a 
friendship,  which  he  retained  through  life, 
with  Dr.  Chandler,  now  Dean  of  Chichester. 
At  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  he  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  day,  including  Sir  Robert  Grant, 
Lord  Glenelg,  Chancellor  Raikes,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  bowdler  took  his  degree  with  honours 
in  1803,  and  was  ordained  the  same  year,  by 
Bishop  Porteus,  to  the  cure  of  Leyton,  in 
Essex.  From  thence,  on  his  marriage  with 
Pnoebe,  daughter  of  Joseph  Cotton,  Esq.,  he 
rem  ived  to  Hopton  Wafers,  in  Shropshire, 
of  which  he  had  become  the  incumbent.  After 
three  years  he  accepted  the  livings  of  Ash 
and  Ridley,  in  Kent,  to  hold  for  a minor ; 
and  on  resigning  them,  was  presented  to  that 
of  Addington,  in  the  same  county,  which  was 
within  reach  of  the  residence  of  his  father  and 
mother,  at  Eltham.  Here  he  remained  utitil 
1834,  when  he  became  the  incumbent  of  the 
new  district  church  of  Sydenham.  At  this 
time  he  also  held  the  chaplaincy  of  St.  Katha- 
rine’s Hospital,  in  the  Regent’s  Park — an  en- 
gagement which  interested  him  so  much,  from 
that  deep  tone  of  sympathy  which  was  a part 
of  his  character,  that  when  he  had  some  time 
after  been  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  owing  to 
the  changes  which  the  health  of  his  family 
rendered  necessary,  he  spoke  of  it,  though 
with  too  much  self-disparagement,  “as  the 
only  employment  for  which  he  ever  felt  him- 
self fit.” 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Sydenham 
that  it  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  all 
events  to  visit  him  and  his  wife  with  the  first 
of  those  heavy  bereavements  which  ended  in 
leaving  their  home  desolate.  They  had  lost 
four  children  in  infancy,  and  now  three 
daughtei's  died  in  succession,  between  the 
years  1833  and  1839;  one  of  them,  H irrietta, 
being  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  S Finder,  the 
others  unmarried;  and  the  faili  ig  health  of 
the  two  who  were  still  spared  induced  Mr. 
Bowdler  to  leave  Sydenham  aiid  settle  in 
London  in  1846,  where  he  became  Secretary 
to  the  Church  Building  Society,  which  o i te 
he  held  until  his  death,  with  an  honorary 
prebend  at  St.  Paul’s,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Bishop  Blomfield.  How  assidu- 
ously be  laboured  here,  how  much  he  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  the  Society,  how  many 
cases  he  assisted  from  his  private  means — 
these  things  are  known  to  Him  who  will  one 
day  declare  them,  for  he  never  declared  them 
himself.  And  yet  he  still  yearned  after  pas- 
toral work,  and  would  say,  “Woe  is  me  that 
I am  but  a door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my 
God.”  Fie  found  it,  however,  in  various 
ways.  Often  he  would  take  charge,  during 
the  vacation,  of  a country  parish  ; more  than 
once  he  undertook,  during  a vacancy,  the 
office  of  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Charity  in 
Soho  ; and  he  always  felt  honoured  in  being 
a ked  to  take  his  part  in  the  celebration  of 
divine  worship,  mo:e  especially  in  the  eucha- 
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ristical  service.  He  was  a constant  attendant 
at  the  choral  service  of  St.  Mark’s  College, 
Chelsea,  frequently  preaching  to  the  students ; 
and  the  institution  shared  largely,  we  beheve, 
in  his  liberality. 

In  the  year  1845  another  daughter  died,  at 
Torquay.  One  still  remained,  but  in  a few 
more  years  (in  1849)  she,  too,  was  called 
away,  and  the  bereaved  parents  were  left 
alone,  still  uncomplaining,  and  blessing  the 
Hand  that  smote  them.  Eising  daily  at  six, 
Mr.  Bowdler  would  turn  his  mind  to  sacred 
melodies  by  the  organ  in  his  dining-room  be- 
foie  breakfast,  and  also  after  his  return  from 
his  daily  work.  And  at  his  modest  parties 
he  had  the  courage  to  introduce  that  innova- 
tion upon  London  life,  of  inviting  his  guests 
to  join  in  the  evening  devotions  of  his  family 
before  their  separation. 

Mr.  Bowdler  inherited  from  his  father  a 
warm  attachment  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  and  maintained  a frequent  inter- 
course with  many  of  the  bishops  and  mem- 
bers of  it : and  it  was  so  in  a somewhat  less 
degree  with  respect  to  the  kindred  Church  in 
America.  He  also  took  a deep  interest  in  the 
commencement  of  the  movement  which 
originated  with  the  publication  of  the  “ Ox- 
ford Tract";,”  and  among  the  many  trials 
which  saddened  his  last  years,  perhaps  the 
most  painful,  next  to  the  loss  of  aU  his  chil- 
dren, was  the  defection  to  the  Eomish  com- 
munion of  some  of  his  early  friends.  He 
spoke  of  it  even  weeping.  But  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Church  of  England  never 
wavered — nay,  even  seemed  to  gain  strength 
from  these  shocks,  and  to  the  last  he  never 
ent  rtained  the  smallest  doubt  of  his  position 
as  a priest  of  the  English  Church.  However 
personally  attached  to  some  of  those  who  thus 
seceded,  he  was  firm  to  avoid  all  such  inter- 
course with  them  as  might  imply  a sanction 
of  the  step  which  they  had  taken.  To  one 
who  proposed  to  visit  him  he  wrote,  “ No  ; it 
would  be  only  a visit  to  take  leave but  only 
those  who  knew  him  knew  the  bitter  sorrow 
v ith  which  he  forced  himself  to  make  this 
reply. 

In  December,  1854,  the  only  remaining 
tie  which  bound  him  to  this  wurld  was  se- 
vered. “ His  dear  beloved  wife,”  as  he  ex- 
presses it  in  his  will,  “ -was  taken  from  his 
side,  the  faithful  and  loving  partner  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows.”  From  that  time  he 
visibly  declined;  but  his  last  illness  was  short, 
and  his  sufferings  not  great.  He  calmly  and 
silently  awaited  death,  gently  yet  firmly  dis- 
countenancing all  attempts  to  draw  from  him 
expressions  of  confidence,  and  saying,  ‘ I can 
but  just  creep  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.” 

In  losing  Mr.  Bowdler,  tlie  widow  and  the 
futheiless,  the  needy  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
tlie  distressed  tradesman,  the  old  domestic, 
and  many  others,  have  lost  a f.iend  ahvays 
ready  to  assist  their  wants. 

Idr.  Bowdler  was  the  author  of  “ Sermons 
on  til  ' Naiurc,  Ollices,  and  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ,”  2 vols.,  2nd  edition,  1820;  “Sermons 
on  tlie  Privileges,  Eesponsibilities,  and  Du- 
ties of  i\lembcrs  of  the  Gospel  Covenants,”  2 
vols.,  1810;  ‘‘Sixteen  Discourses  on  the 


Liturgical  Services  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,” 1834;  of  a “Memoir  of  [his  father] 
John  Bowdler,  Esq.,”  privately  printed;  and 
of  some  single  sermons  and  pamphlets.  He 
also  edited,  in  conjunction  wdth  his  friend, 
the  late  Kev.  Launcelot  Sharpe,  the  Greek  of 
“ Bishop  Andrewes’s  Devotions and  he 
compiled,  in  part  from  ancient  sources,  a 
volume  of  Family  Prayers,  which  combines 
the  responsive  form  of  soci  1 worship  with  a 
high  degree  of  piety,  and  is  admirably  suited 
for  domestic  use.  He  leaves  a brother, 
Charles  Bowdler,  Esq.,  of  Doctors’-commous, 
and  a sister,  Jane,  the  wife  of  George  Gipps, 
Esq. 


Db.  Andrew  Ure,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

Jav.  2.  At  his  residence  in  London,  aged 
78,  Andrewe  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c. 

Dr.  Ure  was  one  of  the  veterans  of  chemi- 
cal science,  a contempory  of  Davy  and  Wol- 
laston, of  Gay  Lussac  and  Berzelius.  His 
name  is  associated  with  some  original  and  re- 
markable researches,  but  he  will  be  chiefly 
di-tinguished  in  the  annals  of  science  by  his 
success  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the 
arts  and  to  manufactures.  In  this  special 
department,  both  as  a teacher  and  a writer, 
he  was  unrivaPed  ; and  with  beneficial  results 
not  confined  to  his  own  country.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  an  official  report,  by  M. 
(afterw’ards  Baron)  Charles  Dupin,  to  the 
French  Government,  on  the  infiuence  of  Dr. 
Ure’s  tuition  on  the  manufactures  of  Glasgow, 
that  new  courses  of  lectures  on  the  same 
plan  were  instituted  at  the  Conservator  e des 
Arts  et  Metiers,  in  Paris;  one  course,  “ Az/r 
la  Mecaniqve  Appliqvee,''''  \m^ev  M.  Charles 
Dupin,  and  another,  “ iiur  La.  Chimie  Apfdi- 
qnec”  under  M.  Clement  Desormes.  Dr. 
tire  had  then  for  many  years  superintended 
the  practical  school  of  chemistry  at  the  An- 
dersonian  University  of  Glasgow ; his  c'ass  at 
one  time  numbering  above  four  hundred. 
The  fruits  of  this  tuition  will  be  best  appre- 
ciated from  the  words  of  Baron  Dupin’s  re- 
liort: — “ L’lnstitution  Andersonienne  a pro- 
duit  des  resultats  etonnans.  C’est  une  chose 
admirable  que  de  voir  aujourd'hui  dans  beau- 
coup  d’ateliers  de  Glasgow,  de  simples  ouv- 
riers  posseder  et  developper  au  besuin  les 
principes  de  leurs  operations,  et  les  moyens 
theoretiques  d’arriver  aux  r sult.;ts  pra- 
tiques les  plus  parfaits  possibles.  Le  princi- 
pal Professeur  de  ITustitution  Andersoni- 
enne, le  Docteur  Ure,  m’a  conduit  lui-meme 
dans  toutes  les  manufactures  importantes,  et 
dont  un  grand  nombre  sont  diriges  par  ses 
eleves.”  3'his  was  in  1817.  The  teaching 
of  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts 
has  since  been  introduced  into  almost  every 
university,  and  into  many  public  institutions. 
To  Dr.  Ure  belongs  the  iionour  of  having 
taken  the  lead  in  a movement  which  has  had 
incalculable  infiuence  in  developing  national 
wealth,  and  promoting  the  interests  both  of 
science  and  art.  The  influence  which  in  early 
life  he  exerted  as  a teacher,  he  cimtinued  in 
later  years  as  an  author.  His  “ Dictionaiy 
of  Chemist)  y,”  and  his  “Dictionary  of  Arts, 
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■ Manufactures,  and  Mines,”  have  passed 
< through  many  editions,  and  have  been  trans- 
. lated  into  the  leading  continental  languages. 

No  works  have  done  more  for  direciing  and 
extending  the  applications  of  science  to  the 
; ordinary  uses  of  life. 

Dr.  Andrew  Ure  was  horn  at  Glasgow, 

, May  18,  1778.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  that  of 
I Edinburgh.  He  took  his  doctorate  in  medi- 
I:  cine  at  Glasgow  in  1801,  having  previously 
obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In 
1 1804  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry 

at  the  Andersonian  University,  which  had 

■ j recently  been  established  under  the  pre- 
J ftidency  of  Dr.  Birkbeck.  In  1809,  when 
1 the  Glasgow  Observatory  was  about  to  be 

established.  Dr.  Ure  came  to  Loud  m,  com- 
missioned to  make  the  scientific  arrange- 
ments. Here  he  met  and  acquired  the  friend- 
ship of  Maskelyne,  Pond,  and  Groombridge, 

[ and  other  astronomers ; and  also  of  Davy, 
Wollaston,  Henry,  and  other  distinguished 
chemists  of  that  day.  He  was  introduced  to 
Troughton  by  Colonel,  now  Sir  T.,  Bris- 
bane, the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  At  the  Glasgow  Observatory, 
where  Dr.  Ure  resided  for  several  years,  he 
was  honoured  with  a most  friendly  visit  by 
Sir  William  Herschel.  In  1818,  a paper  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  published 
in  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions”  for  that 
year  — “ New  experimental  researches  on 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Caloric,  par- 
ticularly on  the  relation  between  Elasticity, 
Temperature,  and  latent  Heat  of  difierent 
vapours,  and  on  tliennometric  admeasure- 
ment and  capacity.”  The  conclusions  of  this 
paper  were  adopted  by  Mr.  Ivory,  Mr. 
Daniell,  and  other  philosophers,  as  the  basis 
of  their  meteorological  theories.  A paper 
“ On  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  the  law  of  progres- 
Ij  sion  followed  in  its  densities  at  different  de- 
I grees  of  dilution,”  in  the  Journal  of  the 
. Royal  Institution,  1817,  was  remarkable  as 
I an  example  of  the  useful  application  of  loga- 
I rithms  to  chemistry.  A physico-geometrical 
* paper  on  Mean  Specific  Gravity  appeared  in 
I the  Journal  the  same  year ; and  in  the  next 
year  “ Experiments  to  determine  the  constitu- 
i tion  of  liquid  Nitric  Acid,  and  the  law  of  pro- 
gression of  its  density  at  various  degrees  of 
dilution.”  Dr.  Ure’s  tables  of  these  acids,  the 
two  most  important  of  chemical  agen’s,  have 
been  since  generally  adopted  by  chemists. 

I In  a paper  on  Saline  Crystallization,  the  rela- 
' tion  of  voltaic  electricity  to  that  phenomenon 
I was  investigated  for  the  first  time.  An  ac- 
1 count  of  some  experiments  with  galvanism 
! made  on  the  body  of  a criminal  immediately 
I after  execution,  caused  no  little  noise  at  the 
time,  the  rumour  of  which  Byron  has  re- 
corded in  his  “Don  Juan.”  A paper  in  the 
“ Philosophical  Transactions,”  May,  1822, 
“ On  the  Ultimate  Analysis  of  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Substances,”  contains  some  of  the 
earliest  accurate  researches  in  organic  che- 
mistry— a department  which  Dr.  Ure  con- 
j sidered  was  afterwards  cultivated  by  some 
I German  chemists  in  a manner  which  justified 
! the  protest  of  Berzelius  against  what  he  called 


“the  physics  of  probabilities.”  In  a paper 
on  Muriatic  Acid  and  Chlorine,  in  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Pnilosophical  Transactions”  for  1818, 
Dr.  Ure  described  the  eudiometer  which 
bears  his  name.  These  are  but  a few  of  the 
subjects  in  every  department  of  chemical  re- 
search, treated  in  a succession  of  papers  that 
appeared  in  the  various  scientific  journals. 
Among  these  were  valuable  reports  of  foreign 
science,  containing  methodical  digests  of 
foreign  discovery,  including  comments  and 
comparis  ns  with  British  science.  In  18 il 
the  “Dictionary  of  Chemistry”  was  first  pub- 
lished, of  which  many  editions  have  since  ap- 
peared. In  1824  was  published  a translation 
of  “ Berthollet  on  Dyeing  and  Bleaching,”  in 
two  octavo  volumes;  and  in  1829,  a new 
system  of  Geology.  In  1830  Dr.  Ure  came 
to  reside  in  London,  and  was  appointed  m 

1834  chemist  to  the  Board  of  Customs.  The 
important  researches  on  sugar-refining,  which 
he  conducted  for  the  government,  led  to  the 
fixation  of  the  then  established  duties.  In 

1835  he  published  “ The  Philosophy  of  Manu- 
fatures and  in  1836,  a work  on  “ The 
Cotton  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  countries.”  Mr. 
William  Fairbaii  n,  of  Manchester,  has  stated 
that  any  person  might  easily  make  all  the 
machines  required  ibr  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Ure’s  book,  — a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of 
the  descriptions  and  illustrations. 

The  “ Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines”  was  first  published  in  1837,  with 
a supplement  two  years  later ; the  whole 
having  been  repeatedly  revised,  to  include 
the  most  rece.it  discoveries  and  inventions, 
and  greatly  enlarged  in  the  latest  edition  of 
1853.  This  is  a book  of  vast  research,  and 
the  variety  of  subjects  embraced  in  it  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  French 
translation  it  was  thought  advisable  to  em- 
ploy nineteen  cnllahornUui-^,  all  regarded  as 
adepts  on  their  special  su  jects.  Dr.  Ure 
tiius  honourably  occupied  a position  in  scien- 
tific work  analogous  to  the  literary  feat  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  single-hHnded  produced 
his  English  Dictionary,  the  counterpart  of 
which  was  the  fruit  of  the  united  labums  of 
the  French  Academy. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  Dr.  Ure’s 
practical  occupation  in  chemistry  lias  chiefly 
been  the  conduct  of  analyses  for  the  Govern- 
ment, or  on  consultation  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. His  skill  and  accuracy  as  an  analytic 
chemist  were  well  known,  and  it  has  been 
stated  on  good  authority  that  none  of  his  re- 
sults have  ever  been  impugned.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  career  he  was  noted  as  au 
experimental  operator. 

Although  in  infirm  health  for  some  years 
past.  Dr.  Ure  retained  his  mental  energy, 
and  his  conversation  was  always  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  His  information 
was  not  confined  to  scientific  subjects.  He 
was  a good  linguist  and  a fair  c'assical  scholar ; 
deeply  read  also  in  theology  and  biblical  criti- 
cism, and  well  acquainted  with  foreign  as  well 
as  English  literature.  Dr.  Ure  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1822.  He 
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was  one  of  the  original  Fellows  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  and  was  a member  of  several 
scientific  bodies  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


Me.  Hugh  Miixee. 

T>('C.  24.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  54,  Mr.  Hugh 
Miller,  an  eminent  geologist. 

Hugh  Miller  was  a native  of  Cromaity,  a 
small  seaport  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  was  of 
a race  of  seafaring  men  who  owned  coasting 
vessels,  and  built  houses  in  Cromarty.  One 
had  done  a little  in  the  way  of  buccaneering 
on  the  Spanish  main.  Most  of  them  perished 
at  sea.  In  the  time  of  Hugh’s  grandfather, 
there  had  not  been  a male  interred  in  the 
family  burying-ground  for  a hundred  years ; 
and  this  grandfather  also  met  a watery  death. 
His  son,  the  father  of  Hugh  Miller,  was  lost 
in  a violent  storm  off  Peterhead,  and  his 
sloop  wrecked  in  1807.  Hugh  was  then  five 
years  of  age.  “ I used  to  climb  da}'^  after 
day,”  he  says,  “ up  a grassy  protuberance  of 
the  old  coast-line  immediately  behind  my 
mother’s  house,  that  commands  a wide  reach 
of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  to  look  wistfu  ly  out, 
long  after  every  one  else  had  ceased  to  hope, 
for  the  sloop  with  the  two  stripes  of  white 
and  the  two  square  topsails  ; but  months  and 
years  pa.^sed  by,  and  the  white  stripes  and 
the  square  topsails  I never  saw.”  The  poor 
wid  wed  mother  picked  up  a scanty  subsist- 
ence by  engaging  as  a seamstress,  an;l  by  as- 
sistance from  some  relatives.  By  the  time 
he  had  reached  his  sixth  year  Hugh  Miller 
ha  I spelt  his  way,  at  a dame’s  school,  through 
the  shorter  Catechism  (quite  long  enough, 
and  more  than  deep  enough,  for  children), 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  New  Testament, 
and  a pretty  general  and  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  books.  Truth  and  fiction,  old  works 
of  theology,  and  the  voyages  of  Anson, 
Drake,  Raleigh,  and  Dampier  fell  in  his  wa}'. 
He  had  two  maternal  uncles — a shoemaker 
and  a saddler — and  by  these  men  and  bj^  his 
mother  he  was  tightly  catechised  and  in- 
structed after  the  good  old  Presbyterian 
fashion.  In  his  tweltih  year  he  was  sent  to 
the  Grammar-school ; but  the  dominie  was 
careless,  and  the  boys  did  pretty  much  as 
they  liked.  Hugh  commenced  Latin,  but 
made  no  progress.  Out  of  doors  his  educa- 
tion was  going  on ; and  after  a storm,  when 
the  shores  of  Cromarty  were  strewed  with 
water-rolled  fragments  of  the  primary  rocks, 
he  soon  learned  to  take  a deep  interest  in 
sauntering  over  the  pebble-beds  and  in  dis- 
tingui'hing  their  numerous  components.  A 
visit  to  an  aunt  re.sident  in  the  Highlands  of 
Sutherland  afforded  him  exquisite  enjoj'^ment, 
and  extended  his  study  of  natural  history. 
As  he  grew  up,  he  became  a somewhat  wild, 
insuboi  dinate  boy ; and  having  one  day  got  a 
severe  drubbing  from  his  schoolmaster,  he 
took  down  his  cap  from  the  pin  on  which  it 
hung,  and  inarched  out  of  school ; revenging 
himself  be'oie  night  by  writing  a copy  of 
satirical  verses,  entitled  “ The  Pedagogue.” 
Hugh  now  htcame  a stone-mason.  He  was 
ajiprenticed  for  three  years;  and  getting  a 
1.3 
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suit  of  mole-skin  clothes  and  a pair  of  hob- 
nail shoes,  he  entered  on  a life  of  labour  in 
the  Cromarty  quarries.  His  sensations  and 
geological  discoveries  while  toiling  in  the 
quarry  are  beautifully  descriVed  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  his  work  on  the  “ Old  Red 
Sandstone.”  A life  of  labour  in  such  a sphere 
as  this  has  its  temptations,  and  the  drinking 
usages  of  the  masons  were  at  that  time  carried 
to  excess.  Hugh  learned  to  regard  the  ardent 
spirits  of  the  dram-shop  as  a high  luxury, 
which  gave  lightness  and  energy  to  both 
body  and  mind.  Usquebaugh,  or  whiskey,  he 
said,  was  “ happiness  doled  out  by  the  glass 
and  sold  by  the  gill.”  One  night  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  two  whole  gla-ses ; he  went 
home  and  tried  to  read  Bacon’s  “Essays.” 
The  letters  danced  before  his  eyes,  and  feel- 
ing his  cituation  to  be  one  of  a degrading 
character,  he  formed  a reso’ution  never  again 
to  sacrifice  his  capacity'  for  intellectual  en- 
joyment to  a drinking  usage ; and  he  kejit 
hi-  W’  rd.  This  was  a grand  epoch  in  the  life 
of  Miller.  He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
habit  of  virtuous  self-denial  and  decision  of 
cha  acter  that  was  certain  to  bear  precious 
fruits.  In  time,  the  healthy,  invigorating 
nature  of  his  daily  labour  told  favourably 
upon  him.  All  masons  seem  proud  of  their 
calling,  and  Hugh  kliller  was  deter- 
mined to  be  a m son  amidst  all  his  literary 
honours  and  distinctions.  He  stood  up 
stoutly  for  his  order,  and  went  about  Edin- 
burgh to  the  last  in  coarse  homespun  attire 
and  a grey  plaid.  Removing  to  the  Scottish 
capital  for  employment  as  a journeyman 
mason.  Miller  saw  more  of  the  habits  of  the 
working  men,  and  had  to  fight  his  way 
among  rather  noisy  and  intemperate  asso- 
ciate-. He  found  that  mere  intelligence 
formed  no  guard  amongst  them  against  in- 
temperance or  licentiousness,  but  it  did  form  a 
not  ineffectual  protection  against  what  are 
peculiarly  the  mean  vices— such  as  theft  and 
the  grosser  and  more  creeping  forms  of  un- 
truthfulness and  dishonesty.  A .strike  among 
the  masons  took  place  at  this  time,  but  the 
men  having  no  money  on  hand,  all  broke 
down  in  a week.  “It  is  the  wilder  spirits,” 
he  says,  “ that  dictate  the  conditions ; and 
pitching  their  demands  high,  they  begin 
usually  by  enforcing  acquiescence  in  them  on 
the  quieter  and  more  moderate  among  their 
companions.  They  are  tyrants  to  their  fel- 
lows ere  they  come  into  collision  with  their 
masters” — a truth  which  all  recent  strikes  has 
abundantly  illustrated.  Burns  has  said  that 
he  often  courted  the  society  of  men  known 
by  the  ordinary  phrase  of  bLackquar(h,2aidi  that 
he  had  in  not  a few  instances  found  them  pos- 
sessed of  some  of  the  noblest  virtues.  Miller 
was  thrown  into  similar  company.  A la- 
bouring man  may  select  his  friends,  but  can- 
not choose  his  work-fellows ; “ and  my  ex- 
perience of  this  class,”  adds  Hugh,  “has 
been  very  much  the  reverse  of  that  of  Burns. 
I have  usually  found  their  virtues  of  a merely 
theatric  cast,  and  their  vices  real ; much  as- 
sumed generosity  in  some  instances,  but  a 
callousness  of  feeling  and  meanness  of  spirit 
lying  concealed  Leneath.”  High  as  Burns’s 
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authority  is  on  questions  of  life  and  conduct, 

I most  men  will  agree  with  Miller.  Men  of 
j the  stamp  alluded  to  are  often  ready  to  part 
! with  money  if  it  does  not  directly  interfere 
with  their  immediate  gratiHcation,  and  have 
an  impulsive  generosity  of  sentiment.  13ut 
“ noble  virtues”  require  prudence,  self-con- 
trol, regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
steady  intellectual  culture  ; and  these  cannot 
co-exist  with  folly  and  sensuality.  One  must 
overpower  the  other — as  in  the  forest  the  oak 
and  the  brushwood  rise  together,  and  either 
i the  tree  or  the  parasite  soon  asserts  the  su- 
j periority. 

I Eeturning  to  his  native  district  from  Edin- 
burgh, Miller  ventured  on  the  publication  of 
I a volume  of  poems.  He  hesitated  to  give  his 
I name,  but  entitled  them  “ Poems  by  a Jour- 
‘ I neyman  Stone-mason.”  A not  uncommon 
J'  development  of  self-taught  genius  is  in  verse, 
i , Admiration  is  followed  by  imitati  m,  and  the 
I sentiment  and  description  of  poetry  appear 
easy,  while  the  learning,  the  reasoning,  and 
, analysis  of  good  prose  seem  hopelessly  unat- 
tainable. Miller’s  pieces,  in  some  instances, 
rise  above  mediocrity,  and  are  always  in- 
formed with  fine  feeling ; but  there  is  much 
more  real  poetry  in  his  prose  works — infi- 
nitely more  originality,  fancy,  and  pictur- 
esqueness of  language.  His  first  attempts  at 
pubhcation  were  made  in  contributions  to  the 
“Inverness  Courier;”  and  a series  of  letters 
on  the  herring  fishing  (afterwards  republished 
as  a pamphlet)  attracted  great  attention.  They 
are  admirably  written,  shewing  Miller’s  happy 
observant  faculty  in  full  play,  and  are  couched 
in  fine  Addisonian  English.  Their  author 
was  now  too  conspicuous  to  be  employed  much 
longer  as  an  ordinary  mason,  or  even  cutting 
I inscriptions  on  tombstones,  in  which  he  pe- 
culiarly excelled — as  did  also  Telford,  the 
engineer,  in  h's  early  and  obscure  days.  He 
made  a round  of  visits  to  local  patrons  and 
friends,  and  carried  on  geological  researches 
r on  the  coast-lines  of  the  Moray  Frith.  The 
ancient  deposits  of  the  lias,  with  their  mol- 
lusca,  belemnites,  ammonites,  and  nautili, 
overran  the  province  of  the  Muses;  and  a 
nomenclature  very  different  from  poetical 
j diction  had  to  be  studied.  Theological  con- 
troversy also  broke  in;  and,  as  Mr.  Miller 
was  always  stout  on  the  score  of  polemics, 
and  withal  sufficiently  pugnacious,  he  min- 
gled freely  in  local  Church  disputes,  the  fore- 
runners of  a national  ecclesiastical  struggle,  in 
which  he  was  also  to  take  a prominent  part. 
The  Reform  Bill  gave  fresh  scope  for  activity, 
and  Miller  was  zealous  on  the  popular  side. 

I He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Town-Coun- 
j cil  of  Cromarty,  and  attended  at  least  one 
ineeting,  at  which,  he  says,  the  only  serious 
piece  of  business  was  the  councillors  having 
clubbed  a penny  each,  in  the  utter  lack  of 
tovvn  funds,  to  defray  a ninepenny  postage ! 
This  was  certainly  a pure  corporation,  and 
should  be  exempt  from  the  application  of 
Chancellor  Thurlow’s  sarcasm,  that  corpo- 
rations had  neither  bodies  to  be  kicked  nor 
souls  to  be  punished,  and  so  practised  all 
J manner  of  iniquity. 

I It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Miller’s  interest  in 
Gent.  Mag,  Yol.  CCil. 


borough  politics  was  a little  cooled  at  this 
time,  by  a new  influence  that  began  to  gain 
ground  upon  him.  When  working  in  the 
churchyard,  chiselling  his  In  Mtnioriaw , he 
used  to  have  visitors,  and  among  them  were 
several  intellectual  ladies,  whom  he  also  met 
at  tea-parties,  and  conducted,  occasionally, 
through  the  wild  scenes  and  fossiliferous 
treasures  of  the  burn  of  Eathie.  Meditations 
among  the  tombs  led  to  love  among  the 
rocks,  and  geology  itself  had  no  discoveries 
or  deposits  hard  enough  to  shut  out  the  new 
and  tender  formation.  Mr.  Miller  was  over- 
powered ; and  circumstances  ultimately  sanc- 
tioned his  union  with  the  youngest,  fairest, 
and  most  accomplished  of  his  lady  visitors. 
Lydia  Fraser — the  “Dearest  Lydia”  of  his 
last  sad  tragic  farewell  note — became  Mrs. 
Miller,  and  Mr.  Miller  himself  exchanged  the 
life  of  a mason  for  that  of  accountant  in  a 
banking  establishment  in  Cromarty.  Soon 
after  this  he  published  his  “Scenes  and  Le- 
gends of  the  North  of  Scotland,” — a work 
remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  traditional 
lore  and  the  elegance  of  its  style. 

Fifteen  years  a stonemason,  and  about  six 
years  a bank  accountant,  Mr.Miller’s  next  move 
was  into  that  position  for  which  he  was  best 
adapted,  and  in  which  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  ecclesiastical  party  in  Scot- 
land, then  known  as  the  Non-Intrusionists — 
so  called  because  they  were  oppos  d to  any 
clergyman  being  “ intruded”  on  a parish  by 
the  lay-patron  against  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple— projected  a newspaper  to  advocate  their 
views  : all  Mr.  Miller’s  feelings  and  predilec- 
tions ran  in  the  same  direction ; and  he  had 
sufficiently  evinced  his  literary  talents  and 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  by  a published  Letter  to 
Lord  Brougham  on  the  Aucliterarder  case, 
and  by  a pamphlet  entitled  “ The  Whiggism 
of  the  Old  School.”  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  “ Witness,” — a bi-weekly  news- 
paper, of  which  he  afterwards  became  the 
chief  proprietor.  In  this  periodical  many  of 
his  works  were  first  published.  Geology  be- 
came his  favourite  pursuit ; and  his  treatise, 
“The  Old  Red  Sandstone;  or,  A New  Walk 
in  an  Old  Field,”  stamped  him  with  high  and 
world-wide  reputation.  His  subsequent  pub- 
lications, “ The  First  Impressions  of  ^g- 
land  and  its  People,”  “ Footprints  of  the 
Creator,”  (in  reply  to  the  “Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion,”) and,  “My  Schools  and  Schoolmas- 
ters”— an  autobiography  of  singular  interest 
and  value — are  too  well  known  to  require 
any  detailed  description  or  panegyric. 

In  all  Mr.  Miller’s  works  there  is  a marked 
individuality  of  character.  A strong  family 
likeness  pervades  the  whole  of  the  series. 
Whatever  be  his  subject,  his  personal  feelings 
and  experience  enter  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition ; and  though  this  peculiarity  induces 
frequent  digressions,  and  often  leads  to  re- 
mote and  unexpected  illustrations,  the  interest 
of  the  reader  is  rarely  suffered  to  flag,  because 
the  author  appears  before  us  in  native  truth 
and  originality,  and  is  a master  of  descrip- 
tion. We  follow  him  with  curiosity  and^ 
delight  through  the  windings  and  recesses  of 
his  solitary  walks  by  the  sea-side ; his  early 
K k 
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reading  and  reflection,  even  in  tlin  mason’s 
hnt  iy;  and  liis  studies  in  natural  historj, 
among  the  roots  and  caves  of  the  Moray 
Frith.  It  is  a great  thing  in  these  days  to 
get  an  original  atid  true  man,  who  puts  his 
mind  fairly  to  the  mind  of  his  reader,  and 
wears  no  mask.  And  Hugh  Miller  was  this 
in  all  his  writings.  He  conceived  that  there 
were  few  of  the  natural  sciences  that  did  not 
lie  as  open  to  the  working  men  of  Britain 
and  America  as  geology  did  to  himself.  The 
best  schools  are  the  schools  of  Nature,  free  to 
all ; and  so  he  entered  upon  his  teaching,  not 
with  didactic  formality,  but  by  tel  ing,  as 
Eousseau  professed  to  do  in  his  “ Confessions,” 
what  he  had  done,  what  he  had  thought,  and 
what  he  had  been.  Few  men  have  combined 
in  the  same  proportion  the  habit  of  patient 
investigation  and  analysis,  and  the  talent  for 
popular  and  picturesque  writing  feir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  is  the  only  instance  among  mo- 
dern authors  of  a scientific  cast ; but  perhaps 
Goldsmith  would,  in  many  respects,  be  a bet- 
ter parallel.  In  the  art  of  unfolding  and  em- 
bellishing the  truths  of  science — clothing  the 
a atomy  of  Nature  Avith  graceful  drapery — 
Miller  wanted  only  a little  condensation  and 
a severer  taste  to  rival  Goldsmith ; while,  in 
extent  of  knowledge  and  comprebension  in  at 
least  one  science,  and  in  depth  of  moral  feel- 
ing and  justness  of  thinking,  he  must  rank 
with  the  first  intellects  of  the  age.  He  taught 
this  great  lesson  to  his  fellow-men,  that  “ life 
itself  is  a school,  and  Nature  always  a fresh 
study ; and  that  the  man  who  keeps  his  eyes 
and  his  mind  open  will  always  find  fitting, 
though  it  may  be  hard,  schoolmasters  to 
speed  him  on  his  life-long  education.”  His 
death  no  less  eloquently  proclaims  this  truth, 
that  even  knowledge  must  not  be  pursued 
too  ardently  and  unremit tingl}'^ ; that  the 
brain,  like  the  bodily  functions,  must  not  be 
overtasked,  and  that  to  disregard  the  laAvs  of 
nature  is  to  induce  irretrievable  calamity 
and  ruin. 

He  had  now  become  famous  and  prosper- 
ous, was  surrounded  by  wife,  children,  and 
friend^,  and  dwelt  at  Portobello,  near  Edin- 
burgh, in  a large  sea-side  mansion  which  he 
had  purchased,  adding  to  it  a museum  and 
other  fruits  of  cultivated  taste  and  successful 
study.  The  destroyer  entered  in  the  familiar 
and  unsuspected  form  of  literai-y  ambition. 
Mr.  Miller  had  for  some  time  been  engaged 
on  a Avork  called  “The  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks.”  There  appears  to  have  been  no  call 
for  immediate  publication,  or  undue  haste ; 
but  he  laboured  at  his  task  night  and  day, 
seldom  lea\'ing  the  house  or  taking  exercise. 
His  health  had  previously  been  shattered  by 
attacks  of  severe  illness,  presenting  indica- 
tions of  mental  disease,  and  this  neAv  toil 
aggravated  all  the  previous  symptoms.  Fits 
ot  somnambulism,  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
ject in  his  youth,  returned,  and  he  got  little 
refreshing  sleep.  He  imagined  himself  and 
his  museum  to  be  in  danger  from  robbers ; 
and,  having  for  many  years  carried  ^a  pistol 
on  Ids  person,  he  uoav  added  a revolver,  a 
dagger,  and  broadsAvord,— all  which  Avere  dis- 
posed about  his  bed.  He  was  afflicted  with 
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paroxyms  of  acute  pain  in  the  head,  as  if  a 
poniard  had  been  driven  through  the  brain, 
and  with  dreams  fuU  of  horror  and  despair. 
On  awaking  in  the  morning,  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  been  abroad  in  the  night-wind,  dragged 
through  places  by  some  invisible  power,  and 
ridden  by  -a  witch  for  fifty  miles.  Still,  on 
escaping  from  these  ghastly  midnight  visions 
his^intelleet  seems  to  have  regained  its  usual 
clearness  and  discrimination.  When  the 
‘‘Testimony”  was  completed,  his  medical 
advisers  counselled  him  to  abstain  from  fur- 
ther labour;  to  use  the  warm  sponge-bath, 
find  take  some  medicines  which  they  pre- 
scribed. No  one  appears  to  have  appre- 
hended danger.  The  evening  of  his  last 
day  was  spent  with  his  family.  He  read 
aloud  Cowper’s  “ Gastaway,”^ — an  ominous 
and  melancholy  strain;  the  sonnet  to  Mary 
Unwin,  and  some  lighter  verses.  He  then 
retired  to  his  study,  and  used  the  bath,  but 
left  untasted  the  medicine.  His  medical 
friends,  conscious,  as  they  said,  that  there 
were  “head  symptoms,”  and  that  his  brain 
had  been  overworked,  should  certainly  have 
seen  that  the  fire-arms  were  removed  and  the 
medicine — most  probably  an  opiate — taken. 
The  unfortunate  patient  slept  alone,  at  a dis- 
tance from  his  family ; he  seems  again  to  have 
had  one  of  his  harrowing  dreams,  or  trances  j 
and,  on  awaking,  he  must  have  meditated 
self-destruction.  He  wrote  on  a folio  sheet 
of  paper,  in  a hand  much  larger  than  usual, 
the  following  valedictory  fragment 

“ Dearest  Lydia,— My  brain  burns.  I must  have 
walked;  and  a fearful  dream  rises  upon  me.  I 
cannot  bear  ±he  horrible  thought.  God  and  Fa- 
ther of  the  Lora  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  upon 
me  ! Dearest  Lj'dia,  dear  children,  fareAvell ! 
My  brain  burns  as  the  recoil',  ction  groAvs.  My 
dear,  dear  Avife,  fareAvell ! Hugh  Miller.” 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  fatal  pistol-shot, 
he  opened  his  shirt  and  flannel  vest,  and 
placed  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  close  to  his 
breast  i the  report  was  not  heard,  but 
next  morning  the  body  was  found,  half- 
dressed,  stretched  on  the  floor,  the  retmlver 
having  fallen  from  his  hand,  or  been  thrown 
by  him  into  the  bath.  The  aim  was  sure 
and  steady — the  bullet  entered  tlie  left  breast, 
and  death  must  have  been  instantaneous.  A 
sad  and  miserable  terminatiou  to  a life-drama 
full  of  noble  lessons  and  of  manly  and  suc- 
cessful struggles ! 


William  Ruff,  Esq. 

Dec.  30.  After  a long  and  painful  illness, 
at  his  residence,  33,  Doughty -street,  Meckleu- 
burgh-square,  William  Ruff,  Esq.,  author  of 
“The  Guide  to  the  Turf,”  and  late  corre- 
spondent of  the  “ Sporting  Intelligence,” 
aged  56. 

Mr.  Ruff  was  originally  educated  and  de- 
signed for  the  profession  of  the  law,  which 
he  followed  for  a short  period,  until  the 
death  of  his  father,  a gentleman  also  of  some 
literary  reputation  and  attainments,  -Whom  he 
was  called  upon  at  an  early  age  to  succeed  as 
reporter  of  the  “ Sporting  Intelligence”  to  the 
principal  London  journals — an  occupation 
requiring  much  bodily  as  well  as  mental 
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vigour ; and  with  him  was  maugm*ated  new 
I era  in  this  particular  branch  of  literature.. 

Of  quick  and  keen  ^rceptions — sensitively 
I alive  to  the  nicest  feelings  of  honour,  of  which, 
. ' he  was  scrupulously  observant  himself — he 
7;  avoided  those  shoals  and  quicksands  on  the 
It  arena  of  the  turf,  upon  which  so-  many  ha ve- 
been  wrecked — never  contracting  a betting 
obligation,  on  his  own  behalf.  Upon  the  ac- 
' curacy  and  impartiality  of  his  reports  during 
r a period  of  a quarter  of  a century,  over  which 
I his  regime  extended,  as  well  as  upon  his  own 
stei-ling  honesty  and  integrity,  the  utmost 
reliance  was  at  all  times  placed.  It  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  win  and  retain  the 
universal  esteem  and  respect  of  so  ei;  tended 
a circle,  embracing  all  classes  of  society,  from, 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  among  whom  hia 
name  was- in  reality  a “household  word.” 

In  the  spring  of  1854^  his  health  having 
been  some  time  impaired  by  the  over-zealous 
discharge  of  his  arduous  and  increasing  duties, 
and  having  acquired  a comfortable  independ- 
ence— a recompense,  alas ! not  long  permitted 
him  to.  enjoy — he  retired  from  public  life, 
confining  his  energies  for  the  time  to  “ The 
Guide  to,  the  Turf,”  of  which,  he  was  the  au* 
thor  an,d  originator,,  and  the  great  success  of 
which  has  entailed  a world-wide  celebrity 
upon  its  lamented  author.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  after  so  lengthened  a span  of  official 
existence,  subsequent  to  his  retirement,  he 
never  visited  a race-course,  and  beyond  a 
friendly  call  at  the  office,,  where  he  had  a 
younger  half-brother,,  (who  preceded  him  to 
the  grave  six  months  previously,)  was  never 
seen  amid  the  rendezvous  of  sporting  men. 
In  him  a numerous  circle  of  acquaintance 
have  lost  a sincere  and  warm-hearted  friend, 
whose  loss  they  deeply  regret ; and  of  him, 

I as  a Christian,  it  may  be  truly  said,  “The 
j memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.” 


CLERGY  DECEASED, 

Nov.  1,  1&56,  Aged  39^  Joseph  Boioer  Gray, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  Principal  of  Berwick  College,  Maine, 
United  States,  formerly  of  Chebnsford,  Essex, 
and  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Gray,  of  South 
Shoebury  Cottage,  Southend,  Essex. 

Bee.  5’.  At  Malta,  aged  29,  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Scott,  M.A.,.  late  Curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  Birken- 
head. 

Dec.  6.  At  Jerusalem,  the  Rev.  John  Nico- 
layson,  Principal  Missionary  in  Palestine  of  the 
London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  a- 
mongst  the  Jews,  and  Minister  of  Christ  Church, 
Jerusalem,  The  funeral  was  attended  by  clergy 
of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Abyssinian  Churches, 
the  Latiii  Church  drawing  general  attention  by 
its  omission  ^ by  rabbis  of  the  Jews  (though  the 
week  is  one  particularly  sacred  to  them,  being 
that  in  which  the  Day  of  Atonement  occurs),  and 
Moslem-learned  Sheikhs,  The  pasha  sent  an 
Oda  Bashi  with  Infenk',-his.  There  were  also 
present  the  Consuls  of  Prussia,  France,  and  Aus- 
ti'ia,  the  United  States  agent,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Sipanish  Consul-General. 

Bee.  11.  Accidentally  killed  at  the  Louth 
Railway  Station,  the  Rev.  William  Mason,  B.A. 
(1823),  Queens’  College,  Cambridge,  Yicar  of 
Bilsby  (1826),  and  Farlsthorpe  (1840),  Lincoln- 
shire. 

At  Hampstead,  aged  88,  the  Rev.  Allatson 
Burgh,  B.A.  17S1,  M.A..  1794,  University  College, 
Oxford,  Vicar  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Law- 


rence Jewry  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Milk- 
street  (1815),  London. 

Bee.  12.  Ag  d 82,  the  Rev.  John  BoUynon, 
B.A.  1797,  M.A.  1800,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Rector  of  Hilborough  (1838;,  Norfolk. 

Dec.  13.  At  St.  Aubin’s,  Jersey,  the  Rev, 
Samuel  King,  B.A,  1814,  M.A.  1817,  Queens’ 
College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Latimer  (1820), 
Bucks,  and  Vicar  of  Flaunden  (18-34),  Herts. 

Aged  41,  the  Rev.  John  Brasher  Fawkes,  B.A. 
1841,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Perpetual  Curate 
ofDaresbury  (1843),  Cheshire., 

Bee.  14.  At  Lodowick-terrace,  Gloucoster-road 
North,  Regent’s-park,  aged  43,  the  Rev.  William 
Henry,  Acret,  B.A.  1813,  Queens’  College,  Cam- 
bridge.. 

Aged  63,  at  Hindley,  near  Wigan,  the  Rev. 
R.  A.  Marshy,  of  St.  Ann’s,  VVappenbury,  Wiir- 
wickshire. 

Bee.  15.  At  Fenny  Drayton  aged  88,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Bracehridye  Heming,  B.A , St. 
John’s  College,  1793,  M.A.,  Gonviile  and  Cains 
College,  1796,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Calxleeote 
(1841),  Warwickshire,  and  of  Fenny  Drayton 
(1787),  Leicestershire. 

At  Bottesford,  the  Rev.  Augustine  Meggison, 
M.A.,  (B.A.  1845,)  formerly  of  Tr  nity  College^ 
third  son  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Meggison,  Vicar  of 
Bolam. 

Bee.  18.  At  York,  aged  28,  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Burnett,  B.A.  1850,  M.A.  1853,  St.  John’s  CoUege, 
Cambridge. 

Bee.  21.  At  the  Manor-house,  Kirby  Bellars, 
Melton  Mowbray,  aged  7.2,.  the  Rev.  Edward 
Manners,  Rector  of  Goadby  Mar.^ood  (1835), 
Leicestershire. 

At  the  Vicarage,  aged  40,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Thomas  Grist  Mans  m,  B.C.L.  1840,  D.C.L., 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Glossop, 

( 1849),  Derbyshire. 

Bee.  23.  AtHigh-st.,  Montrose,  aged  82,  James 
Calvert,  esq.,  LL.D.,  for  fifty  ye  rs  Rector  of 
Montrose  Academy..  Dr.  Calvert  was  Rector  of 
our  Grammar-school  for  the  long  period  of  fifty 
years,  during  which  he  enjo,ed  the  esteem  of 
his  numerous  purpil-s,  and  the  respect  of  every 
one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  a 
thorougn  scholar,  and  possessed  in  a high  degree 
the  power  of  imparting  to  others  the  knowledge 
with  which  his  owm  mind  was  stored.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  we  may  mention  that  Dr.  Calvert’s 
pupils  highly  distinguished  themselves  at  the 
Universities,  and  there  is  scarcely  a clime  under 
the  sun  iu  which  his  pupils  will  not  be  found. 
Dr.  Calvert  has  been  quite  retired  for  some  years» 
but  he  still  retained  the  active  mind  of  former 
years,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  conversation  of 
academical  and  other  acquaintances. 

Aged  53,,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wyatt  Cobb,  B.A. 
1825,  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Ightham 
(l827),  Kent. 

Aged  58,  the  Bev..  Joseph  Fisher,  late  of  Bishop 
Auckland. 

Bee.  24.  At  the  Vicarage,  aged  77,  the  Rev» 
Thomas  Frere  Bowerbank,  Vicar  of  Chiswick 
(1811),  Middlesex. 

Bee.  25.  At  Marseilles,  France,  aged  53,  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Speke,  B.A.  1825,  M.A.  1828,  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Dowlish 
Wake  (1827),  and  Vicar  of  Curry-Rivell  (1834), 
Somersetshue. 

Bee.  30.  Aged  56,  the  Rev.  Edward  Fotrev, 
B-.A.  1830,  M.A.  1831,  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
Master  of  Atherstone  School,  Warwickshire. 

At  Spreyton,  Devon,,  aged  82,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Holland,  B.A.  1800,  M.A.  1803,  Christ’s  College, 
Gambi’idge,  Rector  of  Hittisleigh  (1845),  and  Vi- 
car of  Spreyton  (1802),  Devon. 

At  Tockholes,  Lancashire,  aged  61,  the  Rev. 
Gilmour  Robinson, mw-j  years  the  incumbent  of 
thar  place. 

Bee.  31.  At  the  Vicarage,  aged  79,  the  Rev. 
John  How  Us,  Vicar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (1837), 
Coventry. 

Jan.  1.  At  Boothby-hall,  Lincolnshire,  aged 
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capital ; then  he  proceeded  to  Picardy,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  and  when  the  army  re- 
turned to  England  he  accompanied  it,  and  s Id 
out  in  the  year  1827.  During  his  residence  in 
this  city  he  was  personally  noticeable  from  the 
well-worn  appearance  of  his  wardrobe,  it  being 
an  ascertained  fact  that  ever  since  he  left  the 
army — a period  of  twenty-nine  years— he  con- 
tinued to  wear,  and  had  not  worn  out  when  he 
died,  his  stock  of  regimental  waistcoats  and 
trousers  ; and  as  to  his  coat,  even  that  vestment 
could  boast  of  almost  as  venerable  an  age.  It  was 
commonly  supposed  that  he  was  a man  of  miserly 
habits ; but,  although  he  was  penurious  in  regard 
to  his  own  personal  expenditure,  yet  he  was  far 
from  devoid  of  feeling  for  real  distress.  As  a 
landlord,  he  was  known  to  be  liberal,  indulgent, 
and  even  fanatically  averse  to  employ  the  law  for 
the  recovery  of  his  right  s.  The  deceased  uentle- 
man  was  never  married,  and  is  snjjposed  to  have 
left  a fortune  of  £60,000  to  his  cousin  and  heir- 
at-1  i w.  Colonel  Horton,  who  resides  near  Stafford. 
— Worcester  Chronicle. 

In  Hans-pL,  Chelsea,  suddenly,  Lieut. -Col. 
Basil  Herne  Burchell,  formerly  of  the  3rd  Regt. 
(the  Buffs)’,  younger  son  of  the  late  Basil'  BurcheU, 
esq.,  of  Bushy  Grange,  Herts, 

At  Chester,  aged  69,  David  Price,  esq.,  a J.  P. 
for  Maneheeter. 

At  Outwell  Rectory,  aged  72,  Rosamond,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  G.  Dealtry,  rector  of  Outwell,  Norfolk. 

At  his  shooting  quarters  at  Lochfineside,  Chas. 
Lamb,  esq.,  half-brother  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton. 
His  remains  have  been  interred  in  the  cemetery 
at  Greenock.  Mr.  Lamb  died  from  the  effects  of 
injuries  received  by  the  bursting  of  a shell  while 
he  was  serving  as  a volunteer  before  Sebastopol. 

At  his  residence,  Camden-place,  Bath,  aged  8'3, 
Edw.  Gibbon-s,  esq.,  late  of  Castor,  Northants. 

At  Nolting-hill,  aged  91,  Martha,  widow  of 
William  Gresham,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  Priory, 
Dunstable,  Beds. 

At  Blandford,  Dorset,  aged  85,  Mr.  Richard 
Hayward,  formerly  of  Chirton,  Wilts,  and  for 
many  years  manager  of  the  Blandford  branch  of 
the  Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank. 

At  Mr.  Selby’s,  Cromwell-street,  Nottingham, 
aged  94,  Mrs.  Mary  Sanigear,  a lineal  descendant 
of  John  Bunyan. 

At  Chiavari,  near  Genoa,  of  bronchitis,  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Donoughmore,  second  wife 
of  tlie  Right  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  third 
earl  of  Donoughmore,  who  died  in  Sept.  1851. 
Her  ladyship  was  Barbara,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Lieut.-Col.  William  Reynell,  of  Castle 
Rejmell,  county  Westmeath,  by  his  wife,  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  William  Montgomerie, 
Bart.,  of  Macbie-hall.  She  was  married  to  the 
late  earl  in  1827,  and  has  left  by  him  one  son, 
John  William,  an  officer  in  the  13th  Light  Dra- 
goons (half-brother  to  the  present  earl),  and  also 
three  daughters.  The  title  of  Donoughmore  was 
originally  conferred  in  1777,  on  Christiana,  wife 
of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  suc- 
cessively member  f or  Cork  and  Lanesborough,  in 
the  Irish  Parliament  before  the  Union,  who  was 
afterwards  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
Prime  Serjeant  of  Ireland,  and  ultimately  ob- 
tained the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  Ireland,  to- 
gether with  the  Keepership  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
Her  son,  the  second  baron,  in  1800  was  created 
Earl  of  Donoughmore,  with  remainder  to  his 
mother’s  heirs ; and  the  third  earl,  who  succeeded 
the  gallant  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  array  in  Egypt,  was  made 
an  English  peer  in  the  following  year  as  Lord 
Hutchinson,  and  rewarded  with  a pension  of 
£2,000  a-year  appended  to  the  title. 

At  Bournemouth,  aged  29,  Richard  Eaton,  son 
of  William  Ruslier,  esq.,  of  Oxford. 

Dec.  12.  At  Osbourne-villa,  T rquay,  aged  71, 
Mr.  Serg.  Thompson,  son  of  the  late  T.  Thompson, 
esq.,  M.P.,  hanker,  of  Hull. 

At  Bath,  aged  72,  Maria,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Alex.  Cleeve,  Vicar  of  Wooler,  Northumberland. 


At  Horsham,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Dr.  Cowie, 
M.D. 

At  his  residence,  Snittlegarth,  Cumberland, 
aged  77,  Joseph  Railton,  esq. 

At  Vale  Groves,  Chelsea,  aged  30,  Maria,  wife 
of  Capt.  E.  C.  Munns,  late  of  the  74th  Higi  . landers, 
and  now  of  the  Curragh  Camp,  county  Kild.are. 

At  Pau,  Basses  Pyrenees,  aged  38,  R.  B .'Vrth. 
Purvis,  Capt.  78th  Highlanders,  and  elder  son 
of  Vice-Adm.  Purvis,  of  Bury-hall,  Hants. 

Dec.  13.  R.  R.  M‘Ian,  esq.,  A.R.A.  Edin- 
btirgh,  of  Charlotte-st.,  Portmau-pl.,  and  Heath- 
mount,  Hampstead.  As  a delineator  of  cha- 
racter, both  on  the  stage  and  with  the  pencil, 
Mr.  M‘Ian  was  in  many  respects  without  a 
rival.  When  he  first  appeared  in  London  as  the 
“ Dougal  creature,”  the  critics  declared  that  the 
character  had  never  before  been  realized,  and 
that  bis  interpretation  could  not  be  rend  red  by 
any  other  actor  on  the  boards.  Mr.  M‘Ian,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  jester  at  the  Eg- 
lington  tournament,  and  won  great  reputation 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  sustained  the  cha- 
racter. Lie  w;is  for  many  years  a member  of  the 
Bath  and  Bristol  company,  in  which  he  played 
under  the  name  of  “Jones.”  Mr.  M‘Ianwasa 
kind-hearted,  excellent  man  in  private  lii'e,  and 
much  endeared  to  a large  circle  of  friends.  His 
widow,  who  is  a native  of  Bath,  is  also  a very 
clever  artist,  and  was  mistress  of  the  School 
of  Design  at  Somerset-house. 

At  London,  Thomas  Robinson  Grey,  esq.,  of 
Norton,  near  Stockton-on-Tees,  Major  in  the 
1st  Durham  Militia,  and  elde.^t  son  of  the  late 
Lieut.  -Col.  Grey,  of  that  place. 

At  Edinburgh,  Margaret  Home,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  James  Eergusson,  esq.,  advocate, 
P.C.S. 

At  Bridgwater,  aged  72,  Richard  Smith,  esq., 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  borough. 

At  the  Royal  Hospital,  Haslar,  William  Lind- 
say, esq.,  M.D.,  aged  57,  Senior  Medical  In- 
spector of  that  establishment. 

At  Salvandy-terrace,  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  aged 
59,  Thompson  Brough,  esq.,  M.D.,  late  of  Kilte- 
gan,  county  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

At  his  residence,  Plymouth,  George  Coryndon, 
esq.,  for  a great  number  of  years  an  active  ma- 
gistrate of  that  borough. 

At  the  Cavendish  Hotel,  London,  aged  32, 
Chas.  Edward  Walker,  late  Capt.  in  the  2nd 
Dragoon  Guards,  eldest  son  of  Joseph  Need 
Walker,  esq.,  of  Calderstone,  near  Liverpool. 

Aged  80,  Rear-Admiral  Milward. 

Dec.  15.  In  Paris,  the  Count  de  Salvandi, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, who,  haring  served  in  the  bodyguard 
of  Napoleon,  was  &'st  brought  into  note  by  his 
vehement  denunciation  of  the  occupation  of 
France  by  the  Allies  after  the  second  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons.  At  the  fall  of  Loufe  Philippe, 
when  the  royal  family  and  their  adherents  fied, 
he  alone  had  courage  to  remain  in  Paris,  and 
openly  shewed  himself  in  public.  By  the  literary 
world  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt  as  a generous 
friend  to  letters  ; but  his  own  productions  were 
confined  to  his  pamphlets,  two  detestable  novels 
which  excited  the  mirth  of  all  France,  and  an 
historical  wo  k on  the  reign  of  John  Sobieski. 

At  Paris,  Adriana,  wife  of  Joseph  Wilkinson, 
esq.,  late  of  the  India  Service. 

At  Worthing,  aged  74,  Susannah,  wife  of  Cop- 
ley Fielding,  esq. 

At  Sheerness,  aged  74,  Anne,  widow  of  Col. 
Francis  Key,  R.A. 

At  Bishopsteignton,  aged  82,  Gen.  the  Hon. 
Wm.  Henry  Gardner,  Col.-Com.  10th  Batt.,  R.A. 

Aged  73,  James  Edward  Homer,  esq.,  of  Wrax- 
hall-house,  Somer.«et. 

At  Bath,  aged  75,  Mary  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Daniel  Janvrin,  esq.,  of  Jersey. 

At  Caine,  aged  67,  Ann,  wife  of  John  Wayte, 
esq. 

At  Brighton,  Hamilton  Hamilton,  esq,,  for 
many  years  H.M.’s  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
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Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  the 
Brazils. 

James  Cockshott,  esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

At  Half  Moon-street,  Mayfair,  aged  73,  William 
Vardon,  esq.,  of  Goldstone-liall,  Market  Drayton, 
Shropshire. 

At  Wansley,  Worcestershire,  aged  37,  Edward 
RusseU  Ingram,  esq. 

At  Kensington,  aged  83,  Harriet,  widow  of 
Capt.  John  Walker,  R.N. 

Aged  66,  Mary,  widow  of  Samuel  Hinde,  esq., 
of  Lancaster. 

Of  apoplexy,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Clayton,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  of  Chi- 
chester-lodge,  Brighton. 

Bee.  16.  At  York-gate,  Regent’ s-park,  John 
Barrett  Lennard,  esq..  Chief  Clerk  of  H.M.  Privy 
Council  Oflice,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Barrett 
Lennard,  Bart. 

In  Paris,  aged  48,  the  Hon.  Gilbert  Stapleton, 
of  Ditton-hall,  Lancashire,  eldest  surviving  bro- 
ther of  the  last  and  uncle  of  the  present  Lord 
Beaumont. 

Aged  57,  William  Hazard,  esq.,  of  Harleston, 
Norfolk,  solicitor. 

At  Barbreck-house,  Craignish,  Argyleshire, 
aged  77,  Rear-Admiral  Donald  Campbell,  of  Bar- 
hreck. 

At  Rosehank,  Portohello,  William  Grahame, 
esq.,  only  brother  of  Major  Grahame  of  Glenny. 

At  the  residence  of  James  Morrison,  esq.,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  aged  77,  William  Bell,  esq.,  late 
of  Ford-house,  co.  Dui'ham. 

At  Upper  Stamford-st.,  Blackfriars-road,  aged 
63,  Lieut.  John  Thomas  Hinton,  R.M. 

Charles  Morris,  esq.,  of  Connaught-place,  and 
the  Chase,  Great  Malvern. 

At  16,  Upper  George-st.,  Portman-sq.,  aged 
72,  Eliza,  relict  of  Thomas  Ruep  Dixon,  esq.,  and 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Gen.  John  White,  Ben- 
gal Army. 

At  Tours,  Capt.  Henry  Hamilton  Shum,  eldest 
son  of  Col.  Shum,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

Bee.  17.  Aged  46,  Mr.  Josc^jh  Hardgreave,  an 
influential  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Normanhy, 
Lincolnshire,  occupying  about  700  acres  of  land 
under  the  Earl  of  Yarborough.  He  tied  the  ends 
of  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  both  triggers  of  a 
double-barrelled  gun,  then  placing  the  barrels  in 
his  mouth,  he  got  his  feet  on  the  handerchief,  by 
which  means  he  pulled  both  triggers,  and  blew 
his  h’  ad  to  pieces.  The  deceased  was  worth 
between  £20,000  and  £30,000.  He  leaves  a wife 
and  children. 

At  Tro.ston-hall,  aged  37,  Eliza  Maitland  Lloyd, 
dau.  of  Gen.  Morse. 

At  Harwich,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr.  John 
Jackson  for  many  years  of  the  War  Department, 
Harwich. 

At  Bath,  Lucy  Hay,  dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Mac- 
faiiane,  physician,  Bath. 

At  Hoebridge-pL,  Woking,  Surrey,  Alexander 
Robertson,  esq. 

At  Clapham-common,  aged  68,  Joseph  Ben- 
well,  esq. 

John  Duncan,  e.sq.,  solicitor,  Old  Broad-st. 

At  Albion -road.  Stoke  Newington,  aged  65, 
Geo.  Samuel  Heales,  esq.,  of  Doccors’-commons. 

At  WestSkirbfCk-house,  nea.1  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire, aged  77,  Henry  Clark,  esq. 

At  Burwood-p  .,  Oxford-sq.,  aged  54,  Alex- 
ander Wylie,  esq. 

Bee.  18.  At  Grafton-st.,  Fitzroy-pl.,  Mary 
Ann  Burnett,  sister  of  the  late  Gilbert  Burnett, 
Professor  of  Botany:  he  was  the  last  male  de- 
scendant of  Bishop  Buimett. 

At  Lea  enham,  Lincoln,  aged  24,  the  Ri.ht 
Hon.  Lady  Jane  Sherard,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late 
Philip,  Earl  of  Ilarborough,  and  sister  of  the 
present  earl. 

At  Kingsbi'idge,  aged  50,  Francis  S.  Cornish, 
esq.,  of  Buzzacoit,  Combe  Mar  in. 

At  Bull’s-cross,  Enfield,  Mhldlesex,  aged  76, 
Fredk.  Christian  Lewi.s,  esq.,  sen.,  late  of  Char- 
lotte-st.,  Portland-pl. 


At  Strickland-gate,  Kendal,  Westmoreland, 
aged  76,  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Thomson,  esq. 

At  Whitby,  aied  69,  Richard  Ripley,  e.sq.. 
Surgeon.  Mr.  Ripley  wiU  long  be  remembered 
for  his  public  spirit  in  promoting  the  various 
movements,  institutional  and  otherwise,  which 
were  set  on  foot  some  years  ago  for  the  advance- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  town.  In  1822  his 
effort^,  combined  with  those  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Young,  Mr.  John  Bird,  H.  Belcher,  esq.,  and  a 
few  others,  were  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  to  the  mu- 
seum of  which  he  was  a constant  benefactor,  and 
for  a series  of  years  its  secretary.  Mr.  Ripley 
was  a native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster. 

At  Exmouth,  aged  77,  Duncan  Campbell,  esq., 
Capt.  H.  P.  Royal  Marines,  late  Civil  Commis- 
sioner at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Bee.  19,  At  the  residence  of  G.  M.  Evans,  esq., 
of  Farnham,  Surrey,  aged  81,  Elizabetli,  widow  of 
Henry  Woods,  esq.,  of  Godaiming. 

At  Cornwall-terrace,  Regent’s-park,  aged  34, 
Joseph  Reid,  esq.,  formerly  of  Thornton-heath, 
near  Croydon,  and  a Magistrate  and  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  Surrey. 

At  Winches  er,  Catherine  Emily,  dau.  of  the 
late  Major  George  Colclough,  late  of  the  33d  foot, 
and  relict  of  Major  J.  Barry  Thomas,  late  9th 
foot,  and  formerly  of  the  61st  Regt.  She  has  left 
three  orphan  children. 

At  Toulouse,  aged  18,  Emily  Alice  Davis,  only 
dau.  of  R.  F.  Davis,  esq.,  of  Soho-lodge,  St.  Anne  s- 
hill,  Wandsworth.  R.I.P. 

At  Bath,  aged  77,  Jane  Gardner,  relict  of  the 
late  Peter  Mackenzie,  esq.,  of  the  Island  of 
Jamaica,  and  last  surviving  sister  of  the  late 
F.  Rigby  Brodbelt  Penoyre,  esq.,  of  the  Moor, 
Herefordshire. 

Bee.  20.  At  Wicken,  Essex,  aged  72,  Sarah 
Harriet,  wife  of  Joseph  Martin,  esq. 

At  Ipswich,  aged  85,  Elizabeth  Sarah,  widow 
of  Major  IT.ilph  Willett  Adye,  R.A. 

At  Woodside  Frant,  aged  92,  Mrs.  Anne  Far- 
quharson,  widow  of  Andrew  Farquharson,  esq., 
of  Breda,  Aberdeenshire. 

At  At  ling  wort  h-house, Brighton, aged  13  months, 
Laura  Blanche,  second  dau.  of  the  lion.  John  and 
Lady  Lavinia  Dutton. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  aged  80,  J.  M.  Holl,  esq. 

Bee.  21.  In  Dublin,  aged  68,  Rear-Admiral 
Frederics  Augustus  Wetherall,  of  Ealing,  Mid- 
dlesex. He  accepted  the  retirement  October  1st, 
1846. 

Aged  81,  John  Wells,  esq.,  of  Northumherland- 
st..  Strand,  and  the  United  Service  Club,  formerly 
Paymaster  43  i d Regt. 

At  his  residence.  Stoke,  aged  69,  Richard 
Condy,  esq. 

At  Garden-house,  Rotherfield,  Sussex,  aged 
39,  Frederick  Hicks,  esq.  ; an  i on  the  23rd  inst., 
aiied  77,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Hicks,  mother  of  the 
above,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  George  Hicks, 
esq.,  Joyce-green-house,  Dartford,  Kent. 

At  Sydenham,  aged  79,  Mary,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Mayow  Wynell  Mayow,  esq. 

Bee.  22.  At  Ewell  Castle,  very  suddenly, 
James  Gadesden,  esq.,  late  High-Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Surrey. 

At  Compton,  Plymouth,  Capt.  Henry  Spry, 
R.N. 

At  Bathford,  aged  49,  John  Mountford  Yeeles, 
esq. 

At  Roseneath,  John  Macfar’an,  esq.,  Dep.-Com.- 
Gen.,  son  of  the  Rev.  Principal  .Vlacfarlan. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Chacewater,  aged  38,  Maria 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Church. 

At  Townley-hall,  near  Drogheda,  aged  87, 
Blayney  Townley  Balfour,  esq. 

In  Charles-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  aged  60,  Robert 
Corbett,  esq.,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Archdeacon 
Corbett,  of  Longnor-l'.ail,  in  the  county  of  Salop. 

At  Chosen-house,  Hucclecote,  Gloucestershire, 
Frances,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Brad- 
shaw, of  Holbroke,  Derbyshire. 
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At  Finchley-common,  apred  70,  Isaac  Akcr- 
man,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  War-Office. 

Dec.  23.  At  Portsmouth,  aged  28,  Captain 
AYynder  Kelly  Ire  and,  of  the  Royal  Marine  Ar- 
tiliery.  On  the  preceding  evening  Capt.  Ireland 
dined  with  his  brother  officers,  retiring  to  bed 
about  half-past  twelve,  apparently  in  health. 
The  following  morning,  on  his  servant  going 
into  his  room  to  call  him  up,  as  usual,  he  was 
horror-stricken  lo  find  him  dead.  Capt.  Ireland 
served  as  Lieut,  on  board  the  “Gladiator”  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  with  others  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  lie  was  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  and 
its  final  capture.  On  coining  home,  he  was  pro- 
moted March,  1856.  He  belonged  to  an  Irish 
family. 

At  Paris,  aged  72,  Philip  Mules,  esq.,  of  Honi- 
ton,  Devon,  late  Major-Corn.  E.  D.  Vol.  Cav. 

At  the  Med.  Coll.,  Epsom,  aged  77,  George 
Goldstone,  esq.,  late  of  Bath,  surgeon. 

Aged  59,  Thomas  John  Martham,  esq.,  of 
Bloomfield-road,  Maida-hill,  and  Shenfield,  Es- 
sex. 

At  Hastings,  Eliza  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry 
Morgan,  esq.,  of  Thorpe,  near  Norwich. 

At  Persax-court,  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
Thomas  Cluttoii  Brock,  esq.,  Col.  of  the  Worces- 
tershii-e  Militia. 

Dec.  24.  At  London,  in  West-sq.,  Elizabeth 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  William  West,  esq., 
and  sister  of  J.  A.  West,  esq.,  of  Western-lo  ige, 
near  Durham. 

In  the  Glasgow  Town’s  Hospital,  Mrs.  Reston, 
bet  er  known  as  “ the  heroine  of  Matagorda.” 
She  was  with  her  husband,  a sergeant  in  the 
94th,  when  the  French  bombarded  Matagorda, 
in  1810,  where  she  made  herself  conspicuous  in 
her  attendance  upon  the  wounded.  When  Mrs. 
Reston  returned  to  this  country,  she  was  I’eceivcd 
in  the  Town’s  Hospital,  in  a state  of  destitution, 
on  the  death  of  her  husband.  A public  subscrip- 
tion was,  however,  set  on  foot,  and  a fund  raised 
for  her,  by  which  the  latter  part  of  her  life  was 
rendered  comfortable.  Although  she  was  thus 
enabled  to  support  herself,  she  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  live  in  the  hospital,  that  she  re- 
solved to  remain,  and  pay  a fair  amount  for  her 
board.  Of  course  her  wish  was  gratified  ; and 
after  independently  paying  her  way,  she  had  a 
yearly  surplus,  which  she  regularly  applied  to 
charitable  and  benevolent  purposes. 

At  Clapton,  Middlesex,  aged  82,  W.  Slark,  esq. 

At  Jermyn-st.,  Piccadilly,  and  late  of  Hollo- 
way, aged  45,  Edward  Newton  Bryanr,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  Edward  Bryant,  esq.,  of  the  Grange, 
Caldicote,  Bedfordshire. 

At  Sunning-hdl-park,  Berks,  Julia,  wife  of  G. 
H.  Crutchley,  esq. 

Aged  71,  Samuel  Bajffield,  esq.,  late  of  St. 
Thomas-st.,  Southwark  ; and  on  the  22nd  inst., 
aged  47,  William  John,  third  son  of  the  above. 

Dec.  25.  At  Exmouth,  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Walters,  vicar  of  All  Saints,  and  rector 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Stamford,  dau.  of  Thomas  Priaulx, 
of  Guern.sey. 

At  Torquay,  Capt.  Murray  Fraser  Ferrers,  R.A. 

At  I he  Ridge,  Wotton-un'der-Edge,  aged  62,  G. 
Bengough, esq. 

Ac  Souihsea,  Portsmouth,  Caroline,  eldest  dau. 
of  Lieut. -Gen.  Cardew,  o:  the  Royal  Engineers. 

At  Lei  h,  aged  84,  Robert  Mowbray,  esq. 

At  Portland-place,  Edouine  O’Biien,  youngest 
dau.  of  Lieut. -General  Su-  Richard  England, 
G.C.B. 

At  Bognor,  aeed  63,  Sa  >'tiel  Martin,  esq. 

A ed  36,  M iry  Theresa,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Saul,  of  the  Admiralty,  and  dau.  of  John  Mill- 
man,  cs(].,  Shirley,  Southampton. 

Aged  81,  Matthew  ITumnicr,  esq.,  of  Sheriff- 
hill,  Gateshead,  and  the  (iiia3’sidc,  Newcastle. 
H"  w, IS  many  years  chairman  of  the  rst  railway 
company  that  run  a line  in  connection  with  New- 
castle. 

Die.  26.  At  Camerton  Rectory,  Eliza  Ann, 
wile  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Holland. 
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At  Edinburgh,  Dorothea  Jane,  youngest  dau. 
of  John  Haig,  esq.,  Cameron-house,  Fife. 

At  Sion -row,  Clifton,  Brigadier-G  n.  Da  res 
Fitzherbert  Evans,  late  of  the  H E.I.C.S 

At  Meare,  aged  87,  Mr.  Daniel  Difford,  f t up- 
wards of  60  years  sexton  of  the  parish  church  of 
Meare,  universally  respected. 

At  Faincombe,'Sui-rey,  S.  Peech,  esq.,  late  of 
Wentworth. 

Aged  67,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  J.  Coventry,  esq. 

At  Lee,  Kent,  aged  70,  Chamberlain  Hinchliff, 
esq. 

At  Kennington,  aged  86,  Thomas  Glanfield, 
esq.,  late  of  Queen  Ann  ’s  Bouutj'  Office. 

At  Cookham,  Berks,  Charles  Francis  Bamford, 
esq.,  of  the  Inner  Te  nple. 

At  Rignall,  G eat  Missenden,  aged  62,  Joseph 
Allan  Honnor,  esq. 

Aged  56,  Robert  Riley  Simpson,  esq.,  of  Park- 
terrace,  Brixton,  and  44,  Fenchurch-street. 

Dec.  27.  At  Mill  Head-house,  Ilfracombe,  Caro- 
line, second  dau.  of  the  late  Francis  Kmgdon, 
esq,  and  granddau.  of  the  Very  Rev.  Joseph 
Palmer,  Dean  of  Cashel. 

At  Chelsworth-hall,  Suffolk,  aged  77,  Cathe- 
rine Francos,  Lady  Austen. 

In  London,  aged  20,  Helen,  the  only  dau.  of 
W.  W.  Hooper,  esq.,  oi  Northbrooke-hoU'e,  near 
Exeter. 

At  Totnes,  aged  32,  James  Shaw,  jun.,  esq., 
of  Saddleworth,  Yorkshire. 

At  Eskdal  -house,  near  Langholme,  aged  28, 
William  Alexander  Connell,  Lieut.  I4th  Regt. 
Native  Infa  trv,  and  assistant  executive  en- 
gineer, Public  Works  Deparlment,  Bombay. 

At  Weston,  near  Bath,  aged  75,  Robert  Noble 
Christmas,  esq. 

In  Clarges-st.,  Picca  illy,  aged  27,  Lieut.  Fi-an- 
cis  Amyott  Hallett,  2nd  European  Light  Infantry 
(Bomba}'),  youngest  son  of  Charles  William 
Hallett,  esq.,  of  Great  Geor  e-st.,  Wosim  nster. 

At  Margate,  aged  60,  George  Agustus  OLver, 
esq.,  of  Tw'ickenham. 

Suddenly,  aged  58,  Charles  Mason  Freeman, 
esq.,  of  Brooke-house,  Chesiiunt,  Hertfordshire. 

Dec.  28.  In  Halfmoon-st.,  aged  72,  the  Lord 
Joiin  Fitz-Pvoy,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Augus- 
tus Henry,  Duke  of  Graiton. 

At  Nevvcastle,  aged  79,  Marjq  widow  of  W.  C. 
Burnet,  surgeon. 

Mrs.  Cottingham,  relict  of  John  Cottingham, 
esq.,  of  Hardwick. 

At  Great  Malvern,  Frances  Hampson,  wife  of 
M.  M.  Beale  Cooper,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  Upton- 
upon-Severn,  and  Great  Malvei  n. 

At  Rochester,  Capt.  Samuel  Kerr,  formerly  of 
the  60ti)  Rides  and  47th  Foot. 

At  H rue-hill,  Dulwich,  aged  49,  Charlotte 
Holbert,  wife  of  Joseph  Curling,  esq. 

At  Cannon-hill,  near  Maidenhead,  Harriet 
Dorothea,  ■wife  of  Rear-.\dmiral  Grevi  le,  C.B. 

Dec.  29.  At  her  residence,  Rivers-st.,  Bath, 
Mary  Burmester,  -widow  of  the  late  Staff-Surgeon 
Buim,  ester. 

At  Clate.-park,  Bromyard,  aged  54,  Wiliam 
Barneby,  esq.  Mr.  Barin  b'.  filled  the  office  of 
High-Sheriff  of  Herefi  rddiire  in  the  year  1849, 
and  had  been  for  many  years  an  active  magis- 
trate of  that  county. 

Dec.  30.  Caroline,  -wife  of  the  R.ght  Hon.  Sir 
J.  Pmmilly,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  dau.  of  William 
Otter,  late  Bp.  of  Chichester,  and  siste;  to  Lord 
Belper. 

At  the  Manor-house,  Piddlctrenthide,  Dorset, 
aged  67,  Sarah  Johnson,  widow  of  Jo  m Gawler 
Bridge,  esq. 

At  Viewville-house,  N.  B.,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Peter  Ramsay,  dau.  of  the  late  and  sister  to 
the  present  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bcihaven  and 
Stinton. 

At  Acombe,  aged  83,  Annie,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Cost. badie.  Rector  of  \Vcn.slcy,  York- 
shire. 

At  Weymouth,  aged  70,  Andrew  Lithgow,  esq. 

At  Rome,  aged  44,  Henry  Murch,  esq. 
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, At  Oxford,  aged  69,  John  Thorpe,  esq.,  a ma- 
gistrate and  for  many  years  an  alderman  of  that 
i city. 

At  Leith,  Rear-Admiral  James  Stevenson. 

I JDec.  31.  At  Upper  Norton-st.,  Portland-pl., 

' I Signor  Crivelli.  He  came  to  England  in  the  year 
1817,  with  his  father,  who  was  engaged  as  the 
1 ' principal  tenor  at  the  King’s  Theatre.  Since  that 
. time  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  profession  of 
> teaching  singing,  and  directly  acquired  a great 
f ! name,  which  he  maintained  with  increasing  re- 

I I putation  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  Since 
•I  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
i in  1823,  he  has  been  the  principal  professor  of 
i i singing  at  that  institution,  and  almost  all  our 

I present  singers  have  been  his  pupils.  He  leaves 
I behind  him  a celebrated  name  in  the  pi’ofession, 

I and  he  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
' I knew  him. 

, I At  Ashley-pl.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hodson,  relict  of 
I the  late  Rev.  John  Hodson. 

}:  At  Alfred-st.,  Bedfoi  d-sq.,  aged  40,  W.  Wihlin, 

I esq.,  late  Surgeon,  of  Strood,  Kent,  brother  of 
i;  John  Wihlin,  esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

A In  Laura-pl.,  atred  90,  Sarah,  widow  of  the  late 
I Hugh  Williams  Straghan,  esq. 

At  Southampton,  aged  49,  Caroline,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  John  Menzies,  of  Wyke  Regis. 

At  Chawton,  Hants,  aged  85,  Jane,  widow  of 
! the  Rev.  James  Ventris,  Vicar  of  Reeding,  Sussex. 
At  Leamington,  Capt.  G.  Holbech,  R.N.,  of 
Alveston,  Warwickshire. 

At  Lough  Fea,  county  of  Monaghan,  Evelyn 
Shirley,  esq.,  of  Eatington-park,  Warwickshire, 
and  Lough  Fea,  county  of  Monaghan,  Ireland. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  property  by  his  eldest  son, 
Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  esq.,  M.P.  for  Warwick- 
shire. 

At  Eastbourne-terrace,  Hyde-park,  Rosa,  wife 
of  Gifford  Eorsayth,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  Col. 
D’AguUar,  of  the  H.E.l.  Co.’s  Bengal  Army. 

At  Ely-lodge,  Gravesend,  aged  69,  Thomas 
Wilkinson,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Sikes, 
Snaith,  and  Co.,  Bankers,  London. 

At  Great  Coram-st , Russell-sq.,  Elizabeth 
Carey,  dau.  of  the  lateMaj.  McCrea,  of  Guernsey, 
and  wife  of  William  Jones,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  formerly 
' Vice-Consul  at  Havre. 

At  Priory-cottage,  Bushev -heath,  near  Wat- 
ford, Herts,  aged  56,  James  Wilshin,  esq. 

I Aged  70,  John  Mayor  Randall,  esq.,  of  Farn- 
ham,  Surrey. 

I At  Henrietta-st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  aged  64, 
Robert  Saunders,  esq.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
i Service. 

At  Dulwich,  aged  68,  Thomas  Shepperson,  esq. 
Lately.  At  Anstey  Manor-house,  near  Alton, 

F I Sarah  Anne,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  MiUer, 
j Bart.,  of  Froyle-place,  Hants. 

I At  Hexham,  aged  42,  James  Kirsopp,  esq. 
..  Mr.  Kirsopp,  like  his  father,  was  always  known 
I as  the  Squire,  and,  like  him,  enjoyed  much  popu- 
ll  larity  among  the  poor,  to  whom  he  not  only 
cheerfully  contributed  of  his  affluence,  but  ac- 
tively sought  to  benefit  them  in  various  ways ; 
many  of  them  being  familiarly  known  to  him, 
and  frequently  visited  by  him  personally. 

The  Arch-Duchess  ^'aria  Elizabeth  Francois  of 
I Austria,  widow  of  Archduke  Regnier,  formerly 
I Viceroy  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  and 
I sister  of  the  late  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia. 

I She  was  born  in  April,  1800,  and  consequently 
■ was  nearly  57  years  of  age.  Her  Imperial  High- 
ness was  married  in  1820  to  the  Archduke  Reg- 
nier, fifth  brother  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  and 
1 has  been  a widow  since  1853.  The  Archduchess 
i was  grand-aunt  of  the  present  emperor. 

At  Paris,  aged  86,  General  Baron  Eagel,  during 
' upwards  of  35  years  Ambassador  at  Paris  from 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  last  surviving 
brother  of  Baron  Eagel,  who  for  many  years  held 
a similar  appointment  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s. 

I At  Phillimore-ter.,  Kensington,  aged  85,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Thomas  Hall,  late  Bengal  Army. 

I At  Hucclecote,  Gloucestershire,  Frances,  widow 
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of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bradshawe,  of  Holbrooke, 
Derbyshire. 

Jan.  1.  At  Stockton-on-Tees,  aged  60,  Frances, 
wife  of  Rob(  rt  Thompson,  esq.,  of  that  place.  She 
was  a member  of  the  ancient  and  once  powerful 
family  ot  Foster,  of  Edderstone  and  Bambro’ 
Castle,  and  represented  the  oldest  branch  of  that 
family  long  seated  at  Low  Boston,  in  Northum- 
berland, as  well  as  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of 
Bathurst,  of  Skut  er-kelfe,  Clints,  and  Arkendale, 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

At  Castle  Archdall,  co.  Fermanagh,  aged  88, 
Col.  Archdall,  brother  of  the  late  Gen.  Archdall, 
M.P.,  and  uncle  of  Mervyn  Archdall,  esq  , M.P., 
CO.  Fermanagh. 

At  Newington,  Edinburgh,  Madeline,  onlj'dau, 
of  the  late  Col.  George  Hessing,  and  wife  of  Maj.- 
Gen.  John  Gecldes,  K.H.,  formerly  of  the  27th 
(Enniskillen)  Regiment. 

At  the  Vicarage,  aged  18,  WoUtenholme  Ma- 
nesty,  the  youngest  surviving  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Owtn  Parr,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Preston,  and 
Hon.  Canon  of  Manchester. 

At  Stratford  Tony,  Hen.  Thos.  Foreman,  esq.. 
South-terrace,  Brompton,  London. 

At  Wardington-house,  Oxon,  Frances  Elizabeth, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  J.  W.  S.  Gardiner, 
Bart. 

Jan.  2.  At  Kireheim-unter-Teck,  the  Duchess 
Henrietta  of  Wurtemburg,  mother  of  the  reign- 
ing Queen  of  Wurtemburg.  The  deceased  Prin- 
cess was  born  April  22nd,  1780,  and  married,  in 
1797,  the  Duke  Louis  of  Wurtemburg,  uncle  of 
the  present  king,  who  died  in  1817. 

At  Desford,  near  Leicester,  aged  65,  Mr. 
Henry  Chamberlain,  extensively  known  in  the 
agricultural  world  as  a breeder  and  feeder  of 
Hereford  cattle  and  Leicester  sheep. 

Catharina,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Craw- 
ley, Vicar  of  Hartpury, 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  66,  Mary,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Jones,  Rector  of 
Charfield,  Gloucestershire. 

At  Surbiton-hill,  Anne,  wife  of  Charles  Press- 
ley,  esq..  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Re- 
venue, Somerset-house,  London. 

At  the  Rect  ry,  Little  Marcle,  near  Ledbury, 
Catherine,  relict  of  Benj.  Crane,  esq.,  Worcester. 

In  Albemarle-st.,  London,  Edward  Lee  War- 
ner, esq.,  H.E.I.C.S.,  of  Dover. 

At  Southampton,  aged  25,  Agnes  Martha  Bet- 
tridge,  youngest  dau.  of  Thomas  Sloane  Moody, 
esq. 

At  Claydon-house,  Bucks,  Ehza,  wife  of  Sir 
Harry  Verney,  Bart. 

At  Hampton-court-palace,  aged  57,  Henry 
Joseph  St.  John,  son  of  George  Richard,  third 
Viscount  Bolingbroke. 

At  his  residence.  North-bank,  Regent’s-park, 
Alfred  Kerr,  esq.,  5th  son  of  the  late  Lieut. -Gen. 
James  Kerr. 

At  Glasgow,  Thomas  Drever,  esq.,  M.D., 
H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Uckfield,  Sussex,  aged  73,  Harriet,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  White,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Upperstone,  Notts,  aged  73. 

Anne,  wife  of  John  Elmore,  esq.,  of  Oxenden 
Farm,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

Ja?i.  3.  At  his  brother’s,  Brunswick-sq.,  Hove, 
Robert  Spencer,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Col. 
Glyn,  of  Durrington-house,  Essex. 

Aged  58.  Abraham  Totman,  esq.,  of  Howe- 
hall,  Finchingfield,  Essex. 

At  Exeter,  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Rey- 
nolds, incumbent  of  Bedford  Chapel. 

i^ged  72,  Mrs.  Cole,  wife  of  J.  B.  Cole,  esq.,  of 
Castle-park-house,  formerly  of  Parrock’s-lodge, 
Chard,  Somerset. 

At  Belgrave,  Leicester,  aged  84,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  Decimus  Cooke,  gent.,  and  last  surviving 
niece  of  the  Hon.  Mj-s.  Richard  Byron  and  the 
Rev.  Richard  Farmer,  D.D. 

Aged  79,  Fras.  Atkinson,  esq.,  of  Lansdown- 
cottage,  Lewes,  and  formerly  of  Hither-green, 
Lewisham,  Kent. 
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At  Sieady’s-well,  Cork,  aged  70,  Charles  Ba  re- 
hot, esq.,  R.N.,  late  luspeetiag  Commander  of 
Coast  Guard,  Youghal. 

At  ^Yestbourlle-park-crescent,  Harrow-road, 
a?ed  76,  John  Dobson,  esq.,  formerly  of  Thorpe 
Villa,  Almondbury,  near  Huddersfield. 

At  Uppingham,  Anne,  relict  of  the  late  Samuel 
Edwards,  esq.,  formerly  of  Spalding,  Lincoln- 
shire. 

At  Castle-park-house,  Exmouth,  aged  71, 
Mary,  the  wife  of  James  B.  Coles,  esq. 

Aged  75,  Frances,  widow  of  James  Andrewes, 
esq.,  Russell-st.,  Reading. 

At  the  Grammar-school -house.  Unity-street, 
College-green,  Bristol,  aged  24,  Mary  Ann,  wife 
of  C.  T.  Hudson,  esq.,  M.A.,  Head  .Master. 

At  Edinburgh,  R.  Hume  Middlemass,  esq.,  of 
St.  Andrew’s-place,  Regent’s-park,  London. 

Jan.  4.  At  Kington,  Herefordshire,  aged  55, 
Mary,  relict  of  Miles  Marley,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Blackheath-terrace,  Henry  John  Hall,  esq., 
Commander  Royal  Navy. 

At  Frest  n-lodge,  Ipswich,  aged  76,  Edward 
Beaumont  Venn,  esq.,  Deputy-Lieut.  for  the 
county  of  Suffolk. 

At  Launceston,  the  widow  of  T1  o nas  A.  Brad- 
don,  esq. 

Aged  46,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Hindle,  of  Nelson- 
lodge,  Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex,  relict  of  the 
late  John  Hindle,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Grove-place,  Brixton,  aged 
85,  Tnomas  Bruford,  esq. 

At  Finchley,  Ann,  wife  of  Samuel  'VYimbush, 
esq. 

Aged  53,  Julia,  wife  of  Edward  Fuller,  esq. 
Old  Broyle-house,  Chichester. 

Jan.  5.  Aged  61,  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Gyll,  R.N.,  of  Grove-lodge,  Pulteney-road,  Bath. 

At  St.  Catherine’s-hni,  GuU  iford,  aged  27, 
Marian  Susan,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Archdeacon 
Pope. 

At  ■\Yalsham-le-'VYillows,  aged  26,  Margaret 
Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Payne;  and,  on  the 
11th  inst.,  their  infant  son. 

At  Montagu-sq.,  aged  70,  Lieut.-Col.  Close,  late 
of  the  4th  Madras  Nat.  Cav. 

Aged  72,  John  GaitskeU,  esq.,  distiller,  Ber- 
mondsey-st,  Southwark. 

Jan.  6.  At  Barton-hall,  Kingskerswell,  near 
Newton  Abbot,  aged  54,  Henry  Langford  Brown, 
esq. 

At  the  Terrace,  Stirling,  James  Chrystal,  esq., 
writer. 

Aged  71,  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Johnson,  esq., 
of  Great  Gaines,  Essex,  and  the  elder  and  only 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Clajdon, 
formerly  minister  of  the  King’s  Weigh-house 
Chapel,  E istcheap,  London. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Francis,  son  of  the 
late  George  Henry  Gihbs,  esq.,  of  Bedford-sq. 

At  Plas  Hoel,  Carmarthenshire,  Major-Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Trafford. 

At  Great  Stanmore,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Came. 

At  Westbourne-road,  Edgbaston,  near  Bir- 
mingham, aged  46,  William  Bacchus,  esq. 

Jan.  7.  At  Exeter,  aged  55,  George  Granville 
Kekewich,  esq..  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of 
Cornwall. 

At  Rathmolyon-house,  aged  26,  Charlotte  Ma- 
helle,  wife  ( f Richard  Despard,  esq.,  and  only 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Worthington,  of  Bedford. 

At  Blackheath,  aged  47,  Anne,  wife  of  Savile 
Shepherd  esq. 

At  Acton,  Middlesex,  aged  81,  S.  Burrell,  esq. 

Aged  28,  the  wife  of  William  Jollands,  esq.,  of 
Buxshalls,  Lindfiel  I,  Sussex. 

At  Dover,  Catherine,  relict  of  Capt.  Walton 
Windeyer,  R.N. 

At  the  house  of  John  Aird,  esq.,  of  Lee,  aged 
67,  William  Monro,  esq  , of  Elgin,  Scotland,  many 
years  engineer  to  the  Phoenix  Gas  Company,  in 
London. 

At  Northu’nberland-place,  Bayswater,  aged  69, 
Mrs.  Ro  lei  t Price  Downes,  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Sidney,  esq.,  of  Yalding,  Kent. 


At  Somerset-st.,  Portman-sq.,  John  Collinson, 
esq.,  of  Beltoft,  Lincolnshire. 

Jan.  8.  At  Wind.sor-ter. , Plymouth,  aged  74, 
Rear-Admiral  Robert  Henley  Rogers,  R.N., 
third  son  of  the  late  Sir  Frederic  Leman  Rogers, 
Bart. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  John  Cla- 
vering, esq.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  aged  72,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  Major-Gen.  Innes,  C.B. 

At  Bongham,  Suffolk,  Clara,  wife  of  F.  Findon, 
esq.,  of  Prestbury,  near  Chel  enham. 

At  Marlborough-hill,  St.  John’s-wood,  aged  60, 
Susann  ih,  wife  of  William  Robert  Fry,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  Ellen  Treson,  wife  of  Col.  Charles 
Sheffield  Dickson. 

At  Bis  opstoke,  aged  68,  Stephen  Barney,  esq. 

At  Whitehead’s-grove,  Chelsea,  aged  86,  Wm. 
Struthers,  esq. 

Aged  64,  George  Lloyd,  esq.,  of  Brunant,  in 
the  CO.  of  Carmarthen,  and  Dep. -Lieut,  and  J.  P. 
for  that  county. 

In  Tavistock-place,  aged  83,  Thos.  Trader,  esq. 

At  Mansfield,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Louisa  Unwin,  last 
surviving  dau.  of  William  Unwin,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Iffley-road,  near  Oxford  aged 
72,  William  Plater  Bartlett,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Camberwell-grove. 

At  Arsley  Bury,  Bedfordshire,  aged  58,  Sam. 
Bedford  Edwards,  esq. 

Jan.  9.  At  Givendale-house,  near  Pockling- 
ton,  aged  36,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  t le  late  Robt. 
Farrer,  esq.,  of  Stokesley. 

At  Dartmouth,  aged  60,  Stephen  Burridge.  esq. 

At  Somerfield-ter.,  Maidstone,  aged  88,  Mary, 
relict  of  Capt.  Robinson,  of  Ly  Id,  Kent. 

At  Upper  Brook-st.,  aged  61,  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Steele. 

At  Vellore,  Stirlingshire,  John  Urquhart,  esq., 
of  V'ellore. 

In  Harley-st.,  Dorothy,  wife  of  William  Bla- 
mire,  esq  , and  dau.  of  the  late  John  Tauhman, 
esq. , of  the  N unnery.  Isle  of  Man. 

At  his  residence,  Camden-road  ViRas,  aged  66, 
William  Malpas,  esq. 

At  Bath,  Georgiana  Katherine  Nevile,  widow 
of  the  late  George  Nevile,  esq.,  Shelhrook-park, 
Yorkshire. 

Aged  56.  Nantes  Tupper,  esq.,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  James  Perchard  Tupper,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Newport  Pagnell,  aged  61,  Jane  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Bunting,  Chaplain  to 
the  garrison  at  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. 

At  Helensburgh,  Adam  Monteith,  esq. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Adolphus  Madot,  esq.,  of  Upper 
Baker-st.,  Regent’s-park. 

Jan.  10.  At  Dynedor-Court,  Hereford,  aged 
30,  Fanny,  wife  of  J.  R.  Paramore,  esq. 

At  Tavistock-place,  Plymouth,  Matilda  Har- 
grave, relict  of  Peter  Nettleton,  esq.,  of  Truro. 

At  Yi'bour-sq.,  Stepney,  aged  55,  Jabez  Pelham, 
esq.,  solicitor. 

Aged  52,  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Gray,  esq.,  of 
Monastry-house,  East  India-road,  Poplar. 

At  Luton,  aged  57,  J.  K.  Blundell,  esq. 

At  Union-place,  New  Kent-road,  of  bronchitis, 
aged  66,  Charlotte,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Chaffey. 

Jan  '.W.  At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Wolford 
VTcarage,  Warwickshire,  aged  85,  Margaret,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  George  Wheeler,  and  sister  of  Sir 
Compton  Domvile,  Bart. 

At  his  residence,  Westbourne-ter.,  Hyde-park, 
aged  63,  John  Fownes  LuttreU,  esq.,  of  Dunster- 
castle,  Somersetshire 

At  Promenade-ter.,  Cheltenham,  aged  70,  Thos. 
Williams,  esq.,  late  of  the  Madras  Medical  Esta- 
blishment, H.  E.I.  C.S.,  and  of  Hendredenny, 
Glamorganshii-e. 

At  Whitehall,  William  Henry  Pitcher,  Esq., 
connected  with  the  Church  Building  Society  for 
39  years. 

Jan.  12.  At  the  residence  of  her  son,  the  Rev. 
W.  Hocker,  York-st.,  Plymouth,  aged  73,  Maria, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  William  Hocker,  Rector  of  St. 
IMewan,  Cornwall. 
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At  Mortimer-st.,  Mary,  wife  of  Col.  Hugh 
Baillie,  of  Red-castle,  Ross-shire,  N.B. 

Jan.  13.  At  Wilton-house,  South  Pool,  aged  97, 
Mrs.  Cholwich,  relict  of  Wm.  Cholwich,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  Oldstone-house,  near  Dartmouth. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Major-Gen.  William 
Cox,  K.H. 

At  St.  Alban’s,  aged  95,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bacon, 
relict  of  John  Newball  Bacon,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  79,  Mrs.  Gainsford,  widow 
of  Tobias  Gainsford,  esq. 

Aged  65,  Anne,  wife  of  John  Youle,  esq.,  of 
Kensington-gor  e . 

Jan.  14.  Aged  80,  Retired  Rear-Adm.  Clement 
Milward.  This  officer  entered  the  navy  October 
26,  1793,  as  A.  B.  on  board  the  “Alarm,”  32, 
Captain  Lewis  Robertson,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  severely  wounded  as  mid.shipman  of 
that  frigate  in  an  attack  upon  Pointe-a-Pitre, 
Guadaloupe.  After  two  years  of  servitude,  still 
on  the  West  India  station,  in  the  “Veteran,”  64, 
and  “ Solebay,”  32,  both  commanded  by  Captain 
William  Henry  Bayntun,  and  as  master’s  mate 
in  the  “ Etrusco,”  Captain  James  Hanson,  he 
joined,  in  August,  1796,  the  “ Prince  of  Wales,” 
98,  flag-ship  of  Rear-Admiral  Henry  Harvey, 
under  whom,  in  February,  1797,  he  beheld  the 


surrender  of  Trinidad.  In  October  of  the  latter 
ye  ar  he  became  acting  Lieutenant  of  the  “ Fa- 
vourite” sloop,  Captain  Lord  Camelford,  and  in 
August,  1799,  being  then  again  in  the  “ Prince  of 
Wales,”  under  Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  he  assisted 
as  midshipman  at  the  capture  of  Surinam. 

Aged  52,  William  Elliott  Le  Blanc,  esq.,  of 
New  Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars. 

At  Uckfield,  Sussex,  aged  26,  Ellen  Scott,  only 
surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  Streatbfield,  incumb. 

At  Clapham,  Yorkshire,  aged  15,  Frederic,  fifth 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Marrmer,  Vicar  of  Clapham, 
and  Rural  Dean. 

Aged  63,  Isaac  Carter  Curtiss,  esq.,  of  Marl- 
horough-place,  St.  John’s-wood. 

Jan.  14.  At  Upper  Holloway,  aged  66,  Mr. 
Francis  Giffard  Banner,  late  of  Cripplegate. 

Jan.  15.  At  Sydney-terrace,  Reading,  aged 
79,  Anne,  relict  of  William  Clarke,  esq.,  formerly 
of  Compton,  Berks. 

At  Albyn-place,  Edinburgh,  Frances,  youngest 
dau.  of  Maj.  Laird,  of  Strathmartin,  N.B. 

At  Farnham,  Essex,  suddenly,  aged  64,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  John  Parris,  esq.,  and  youngest  dau. 
of  John  Williamson,  esq.,  who  was  Mayor  of 
Coventry  in  the  years  1793-4-5,  and  a very  active 
magistrate  for  that  city  22  years. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Fteturns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General^ 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age, 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dec.  27  . 

487 

142 

179 

187 

46 

1069 

749 

723 

1472 

Jan.  3 . 

676 

198 

272 

273 

50 

1497 

1025 

948 

1973 

„ 10  . 

496 

148 

179 

228 

51 

1135 

846 

817 

1663 

„ 17  . 

523 

138 

212 

231 

41 

1171 

966 

818 

1784 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average  % 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

of  Six  > 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s,  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Weeks  J 

59  5 

44  3 

23  10 

40  0 

42  0 

40  6 

Week  ending) 
Jan.  17.  J 

^59  4 1 

45  7 1 

23  4 

1 40  2 ! 

1 40  5 

1 39  6 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD. 

Hay,  2?.  10^.  to  U.  IS^.— -Straw,  11.  Is.  to  11.  8s.— Clover,  3Z.  10s.  to  5Z.  5s. 

NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 


To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81hs. 


Beef 3s.  8cZ.  to  5s.  Od. 

Mutton 4s.  d>d.  to  5s,  8d. 

Veal 4s.  lOtZ.  zo  5s.  6d. 

Pork 4s.  4<d.  to  5s.  2d. 

Lamb 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Dec.  15. 

Beasts 4,072 

Sheep  15,420 

Calves 64 

Pigs 320 


COAL-MARKET,  Jan.  23. 

Wallsend,  &c.,  18s.  6d.  per  ton.  Other  sorts,  14s.  9d.  to  16s.  3d. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt.— Town  Tallow,  62s.  6d.  P.  Y.  C.,  63s.  Od. 

HOPS.— Best  Kent,  31.  10s.  to  51.  12s.— Sussex,  31.  Os.  to  31.  15s. 

WOOL,  Down  Tegs,  per  Ih.  17 id.  to  ISJcZ.  Leicester  Fleeces,  lOcZ.  to  I7d. 
Combings,  12cZ.  to  16d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steand. 
From  Fee.  24  to  Jem-  23,  1856,  both  inclusive. 


Fahr 

fig 

Bnhei 

o.S 

S 

"o  O 

oog 

b’s  T1 

d 

o 

lerm. 

1- 

iH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Fahr 

^ o 

fig 

8 o’clock  » 

Morning. 

t’s  T] 

d 

8 

g 

11  o’clock 

Night.  B 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Dec. 

o 

O 

O 

in.  pts. 

Dec. 

0 

0 

O 

in.  pts. 

24 

39 

44 

40 

29,  30 

rain,  fair 

9 

40 

46 

47 

29,  73 

cldy.  hvy.  rain 

25 

32 

35 

30 

28,  85 

cloudy,  fair 

10 

41 

42 

45 

28,  98 

do.  rain 

26 

30 

35 

30 

, 90 

do.  do.  snow 

11 

40 

48 

40 

29,  26 

do.  do. 

27 

29 

34 

29 

29,  24 

do.  do. 

12 

33 

42 

37 

,40 

do.  fair 

28 

24 

30 

39 

, 49 

foggy 

13 

35 

47 

36 

, 58 

do.  do. 

29 

30 

39 

45 

30,  10 

rain 

14 

33 

34 

31 

30,  01 

do.  do. 

30 

44 

49 

50 

, 15 

do. 

15 

35 

41 

38 

29,  90 

snow,  rain 

31 

49 

50 

50 

29,  87 

fine,  cloudy 

16 

35 

46 

38 

30,  17 

fair 

J.l 

48 

50 

52 

,72 

cloudy 

17 

35 

47 

45 

, 25 

cloudy 

2 

46 

50 

44 

, 60 

do.  fair 

18 

45 

50 

45 

,20 

slight  rn.  cldy. 

3 

40 

50 

42 

,57 

heavy  rain 

19 

44 

49 

45 

, 21 

do.  do. 

4 

41 

49 

40 

,42 

cldy.  rn.  snow 

20 

31 

35 

33 

29,  24 

rain,  snow 

5 

30 

35 

32 

, 87 

do.  sleet  do. 

21 

35 

38 

37 

, 55 

cloudy 

6 

32 

35 

37 

30,  21 

rain,  do.  do. 

22 

37 

44 

41 

, 34 

do.  rain 

7 

35 

37 

33 

, 25 

cloudy 

23 

35 

42 

36 

, 18 

do.  do. 

8 

40 

46 

40 

, 10 

rain 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


Dec. 

and 

Jan. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 

New 

3 per 
Cent. 

Long 

Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 

Ex.  Bills. 
£1,000. 

Ex.  Bonds, 
A.  £1,000, 

24 

216 

93? 

shut 

93? 

shut 

1.  dis.  2.  pm. 

25 

26 

94 

94? 

2.  dis.  2.  pm. 

98? 

27 

94i 

94? 

1.  dis.  2.  pm. 

2? 

98f 

29 

94| 

94? 

1.  dis.  2.  pm. 

218 

30 

94 

94? 

2f 

1.  dis.  2.  pm. 

1 pm. 

31 

217i 

94i 

94? 

2? 

2.  dis.  2.  pm. 

J.l 

94i 

94? 

1.  dis.  2.  pm. 

2 

94i 

94? 

3 pm. 

218 

3 

94i 

94? 

par  4 pm. 

2 pm. 

5 

217t 

94i 

94? 

2.  4 pm. 

94 

2| 

6 

217 

94i 

94? 

2.  5 pm. 

7 

2161 

94? 

94? 

94? 

par  4 pm. 

219? 

8 

217i 

94| 

94 

94? 

par  3 pm. 

2ii 

9 

217 

94? 

93? 

94? 

shut 

1.  4 pm. 

10 

2161 

93? 

93? 

94? 

1.  4 pm. 

3 pm. 

12 

93? 

93? 

94? 

par  3 pm. 

13 

93f 

93? 

94 

par  4 pm. 

216? 

220 

14 

93? 

93? 

94 

1 dis. 

15 

2l7i 

94 

93f 

94? 

24 

220 

2.  dis.  2.  pm. 

28 

16 

217 

94 

93? 

94? 

220 

2.  dis.  2.  pm. 

17 

94 

93f 

94? 

221 

l.dis.2.pm. 

217 

19 

93? 

93? 

94 

220 

2.dis.2.  i-m. 

2? 

2dis.lpm. 

20 

217^ 

93? 

93? 

94 

1.  2 pm. 

220 

21 

216? 

93? 

93? 

94? 

2.  dis.  2.  pm. 

2? 

2 pm. 

22 

216 

94 

93? 

94? 

220 

1.  2 pm. 

23 

217i 

93? 

93? 

94? 

2? 

220 

2 dis. 

par  2 pm. 
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By  SYLYANIJS  UEBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  BRITTON  MEMORIAL. 

Me.  Ueban, — I am  glad  to  find  that 
your  correspondents,  Mr.  Markland  and 
F.  K.,  advocate  a memorial  of  the  late 
Mr.  Britton,  tliough  they  differ  as  to  the 
place  where  such  memorial  shoidd  he  set 
up.  F.  K.,  happily  enough,  suggests  that 
the  two  Wiltshire  antiquaries,  Aubrey  and 
Britton,  should  both  be  commemorated  in 
the  same  church,  Kington  St.  Michael,  in 
which  parish  the  former  resided,  and  the 
latter  was  born. 

Tho-'gh  I partly  concur  with  Mr.  Mark- 
land  in  objecting  to  “tablets,”  it  may  be 
as  well  to  know  what  John  Aubrey  and 
John  Britton  themselves  say  respecting 
them : — 

John  Ahbeey: — “M.S.,  .Tohannis  Au- 
brey, de  Easton-Piers  in  Agro  Wilton, 
Arm.,  Regalis  Societatis  Socius,  infra  situs 
est.  Obiit  — Anno  Dni,  — .^tat.  — . 

“ I wo^.  desire  that  this  Inscription 
sho*^.  be  a stone  of  white  Mble,  about  the 
bigness  of  a royal  sheet  of  paper,  scilicet, 
about  2 foot  square.”  From  a fly-leaf  of 
Aubrey’s  “Interpretation  of  Yillare  An- 
fflicanum”  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
cited  in  Britton’s  “Life  of  Aubrey,”  p.  75. 

Very  like  a tablet  ! 

John  Beitton: — “Aubrey’s  volume 
[“Nat.  Hist,  of  Wilts”]  contains  much  curi- 
ous matter.  If  I could  afford  to  give  £20 
or  £30,  I would  raise  a tablet  to  his 
memory  in  the  church  at  Oxford  near 
which  he  was  buried.  I also  wish  to  do 
something  of  the  sort  to  intimate  that  my 
parents,  with  brothers  and  sisters,  were 
buried  in  Kington  Churchyard,  in  which 
[parish]  I was  born,  July  1771.  Not  one 
of  the  family  or  descendants  remains  there 
to  keep  up  the  name, — nor  is  it  known 
there  now,  but  in  a piece  of  land  called 
‘Britton  Field.’”  From  a private  com- 
munication, dated  Nov.  21,  1856,  and  ad- 
dressed to 

Maek  Antony  Lowee,  F.S.A. 

Leives. 

Me.  Ueban, — It  was  with  much  satis- 
faction that  I read  a letter  in  your  last 
number  from  Mr.  Markland  deprecating 
the  idea  of  placing  a tablet  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Jolm  Britton,  and  suggesting  that  a 
painted  window  or  an  altar-screen  should 
be  made  subservient  to  that  purpose.  I 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Markland,  and 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  inform  him, 
through  you,  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 


being  debated  amongst  old  Westminsters 
whether  the  sum  of  £1700,  which  has 
been  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
some  meinorial  to  those  of  their  school- 
fellows who  fell  in  the  Russian  war, 
should  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a 
monument,  or  of  a painted  window,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Those  subscribers 
who  have  given  their  votes  in  favour  of 
the  former  are  in  a small  majority.  But 
as  yet,  no  decision  has  been  arrived  at. 
Mr.  Markland  will,  however,  be  glad  to 
hear  that,  if  a monument  should  be  finally 
selected  as  the  more  fitting  of  the  two,  it 
will  not  be  placed  in  the  Abbey. 

The  authorities,  I believe,  have  very 
properly  refused  to  admit  anything  of  the 
kind. 

An  old  Westminstek. 

Feb.  12. 

THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND. 

Me.  Ueban,- — I observe  that  in  your 
account  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  you 
state  that  his  Grace  was  Chairman  of  the 
Grantham  Board  of  Guardians.  This  was 
not  the  case.  During  his  life  the  late 
Earl  Brownlow,  who  was  Lord- Lieutenant 
of  Lincolnshire,  was  chairman,  and  then 
Sir  William  E.  Welby,  Bart.  The  Duke 
attended,  and  that  sedulously,  as  a simple 
guardian  for  Bottesford.  G.  G. 

Grantham. 

JOAN  DE  BEAUFORT  AND  SIR 
H.  BROOKE. 

Me.  Ueban, — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  of  the  time  of  decease  of  the 
two  following  persons  ? 

1.  Joan  de  Beaufort,  (daughter  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  and  wife  of  Ralph  Neville,  first 
earl  of  Westmoreland). 

2.  Sir  Henry  Brooke  (the  fifth  son  of 
George  Brooke,  the  fourth  Lord  Cobham). 

This  Sir  Henry  had  a daughter,  Philippa, 
who  married,  and  suffered  a violent  death 
from,  Walter  Calverley,  of  Calverley,  near 
Leeds. — Tout’s,  &c.  T.  B. 

Feb.  11. 

HEARNE’S  TOMB. 

In  the  notice  of  Hearne’s  Tomb,  p.  267, 
it  should  have  been  stated  that  it  was 
again  “restored  by  Thomas  Hearne  Sey- 
mour, of  Thame,  in  1845,”  and  is  at  this 
time,  Feb.  1857,  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation. 
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I THOMAS  HEARNE. 

[ Leaving  London  by  the  9.40  train,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  reach 
' Oxford  soon  after  Great  Tom  has  sounded  the  hour  of  eleven,  and  ere 
St.  Mary’s  dial  points  to  the  half-hour,  we  pass  it  on  our  way  to  the  far- 
famed  Bodleian  Library.  Mounting  the  stairs,  and  on  reaching  its  portals, 
I we  express  a wish  to  view  some  of  its  treasures ; this  wish  being  politely 
acceded  to,  we  are  permitted  to  survey  the -miles  of  shelves  loaded  with 
books,  which  have  been  the  solace  of  Seldens,  Lauds,  and  hundreds  of 
other  great,  noble,  and  learned  men  : passing  numbers  of  tempting  re- 
cesses, we  arrive  at  a tall,  narrow  closet,  the  door  of  which  flies  open  as  we 
approach,  and  exhibits  an  array  of  small  pocket  volumes,  which  at  first 
sight  appear  to  belong  to  Murray’s  Family  Library,  but  on  closer  inspec- 
tion are  discovered  to  be  volumes  of  MS.,  half-bound  in  vellum,  the  backs 
neatly  inscribed  in  faded  ink  with  various  numbers  and  dates. 

On  opening  some  of  the  volumes,  we  find  them  filled  with  the  most 
curious  extracts,  occurrences,  and  opinions,  written  in  a hand  which  we 
wish  our  contributors  would  adopt,  carefully  dated  and  indexed,  and  are 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  in  number  : they  are  the  pocket-books  or  diaries 

I of  Thomas  Hearne  the  antiquary;  the  earliest  date  is  July  4,  1705,  and  the 

II  latest  June  4,  1735,  six  days  before  his  death.  Hard  by  these  manuscripts, 

I which  almost  tempt  us  to  stay  an  extra  day  in  Oxford,  that  we  may  obtain 

permission  to  read  and  make  extracts  from  them,  we  discover  two  portly 
: volumes,  entitled,  “ JReliq^uice  Hearniancd : The  Remains  of  Thomas  Hearne, 
i M.A.,  of  Edmund  Hall,  being  Extracts  from  his  MS.  Diaries ; collected, 
!'  with  a few  Notes,  by  Philip  Bliss,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  now 
I Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Printed  for  the 
Author,  by  James  Wright,  Printer  to  the  University.”  Before  leaving 
Oxford,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure^  and  bring  away  a copy,  and 
will  now,  with  the  reader’s  permission,  make  some  few  extracts  from  it,  with 
also  a few  notes  from  other  sources. 

But  first  a few  wmrds  respecting  the  author.  He  was  born  in  1678,  and 
was  the  eldest  son  of  George  Hearne,  parish-clerk  of  W^hite  Waltham,  a 
small  village  in  Berks,  who,  on  condition  of  teaching  ten  boys,  was  allowed 
the  use  of  the  vicarage-house,  by  the  (we  presume)  non-resident  clergy- 
man. His  father  taught  him  reading,  and  also  to  write  that  beautiful  hand 

® We  say  fortunate,  for  the  hook  was  not  published  in  the  ordinary  manner,  hut  was 
issued  to  subscribers  at  two  guineas  a-set,  and  only  a small  number  of  copies  were 
printed.  The  demand  has  been  such,  that  it  is,  we  learn,  ah  eady  out  of  print,  and  at  a 
i premium : and  have  seen  it  marked  in  Willis  and  Sotheran’s  Catalogue  at  £2  8s. 
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which  we  have  already  admired.  Tom  was  early  addicted  to  a peculiar 
study,  which  doubtless  had  considerable  influence  upon  him  in  after  life, 
for  almost  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  alphabet  he  was  observed  to  be  con- 
tinually poring  over  the  tombstones  in  the  churchyard.  This  study, 
humble  as  it  was,  was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  his  being  compelled  to  go  to 
day  labour  for  a subsistence  : but  his  skill  in  reading  and  writing  having 
reached  the  ears  of  a neighbouring  gentleman,  Mr.  Francis  Cherry,  he  put 
him  to  school  at  Bray,  about  three  miles  from  White  Waltham  Wcarage, 
from  which  he  walked  every  morning  and  returned  at  night.  At  school  he 
acquitted  himself  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  master  and  patron — indeed, 
so  pleased  was  the  latter  with  Tom’s  progress,  that  in  1695  he  took  him  into 
his  house,  and  instructed  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son.  Here  he 
found  another  friend  in  the  person  of  the  learned  Non-juror  Dodwell,  who 
occasionally  employed  him  in  transcribing  some  manuscripts.  He  remained 
for  about  twelve  months  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Cherry,  who  in 
1695  entered  his  name  as  a battelar  of  Edmund  Hall;  but  he  remained  in 
Oxford  only  long  enough  to  be  matriculated,  returning  to  Mr.  Cherry’s  in 
order  that  he  might  again  go  to  Bray  School  till  Easter  Term,  1696,  when 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Edmund  Hall,  where  he  remained  till  the  time  of 
his  decease,  nearly  forty  years  afterwards. 

At  Oxford  he  exhibited  the  same  assiduity  as  at  school,  and  became  a 
great  favourite  with  Dr.  Mill,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Grreek  Testament, 
who  occasionally  employed  him  in  collating  MSS., — -even  sent  him  to  Eton 
to  compare  a MS,  of  Tatian  and  Athenagoras  in  the  college  librarv.  His 
next  work  was  transcribing  Sir  Henry  Spelman’s  “ History  and  Fate  of 
Sacrilege”  for  the  press  ; after  which  he  appears  to  have  obtained  a recog- 
nised character  for  ability  and  learning,  as  we  shortly  after  find  him  assist- 
ing Dr.  Grabe  in  some  of  his  learned  works.  In  1699  he  took  his  B.A. 
degree,  and  at  this  time  had  an  ofier  from  Bishop  White  Kennett  of  an 
appointment  to  Maryland,  if  he  would  enter  into  holy  orders ; but  this  he 
declined,  for  independent  of  his  aversion  for  orders,  he  was  now  privileged 
to  enter  Bodley’s  Library,  where  he  was  to  be  found  from  the  time  it 
opened  till  the  time  of  closing.  This  diligence,  and  the  knowledge  he  had 
of  books,  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Hudson,  who  in  1701  was 
elected  library  keeper,  and  he,  wnth  the  curators’  consent,  appointed 
Mr.  Hearne  assistant- keeper.  At  this  time  the  library  w’as  in  a state 
of  great  confusion,  but  as  soon  as  Hearne  was  settled  at  his  post  he  began 
to  put  the  books  in  order,  comparing  every  book  with  the  old  catalogue, 
and  preparing  a new  one,  which  was  afterwards  printed.  He  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  MSS.,  and  afterwards  to  the  Catalogue  of  Coins.  In 
Act  Term,  1703,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  was  ofi'ered  a chap- 
laincy at  Christ  Church,  but  he  again  declined  entering  into  holy  orders, 
as  he  also  did  on  several  other  occasions  w’hen  preferment  was  held 
out  to  him. 

We  now  reach  the  year  1705,  when  the  diary  begins.  Hearne’s  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  been  to  have  one  of  these  little  volumes  constantly 
in  his  pocket,  and  when  anything  occurred  which  he  considered  note- 
worthy, to  jot  it  down : as  may  be  expected,  therefore,  the  volumes  pre- 
sent a very  curious  medley  of  facts  and  opinions,  many  of  the  latter  being 
' distorted  by  the  medium  through  which  Hearne  viewed  every  object.  The 
first  entry  is  : — 

“1705.  July  4.  Vettius  Valens  collected  his  Anthologia  from  divers  old  authors 
now  lost,  which  makes  it  so  much  more  valuable.  Br.  Bernard  transcribed  part  of  it 
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for  Huetius,  who  promised  to  print  the  whole  work  at  Paris : but  what  hindered  him 
! I know  not. 

“Mr.  William  Joyner  told  me  that  Mr.  Selden  writ  the  Life  of  Fryer  Bacon,  but 
I he  cannot  tell  me  where  ’tis  now.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  large  encomiums  of 
Mr.  Milton,  but  denies  that  he  died  a Papist.” 

The  MS.  of  Vettius  Valens  is  among  Selden’s  books  in  the  Bodleian, 
and  appears  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  John  Dee.  Milton’s  reli- 
gion forms  the  subject  of  another  entry : — 

“ 1706.  Sept.  16.  Dr.  Hudson  has  often  enquired  of  Mr.  Joyner,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Milton,  whether  the  said  Mr.  Milton  dyed  a papist  or  no  ? To 
1 j which  Mr.  Joyner  constantly  replyed,  that  he  was  sure  he  did  not.  Yet  for  all  this  ’tis 
I credibly  reported  that  Sir  Christopher  Milton,  his  brother,  made  a judge  in  king  James’s 
; reign,  declared  publickly  in  company,  that  his  brother  died  a papist,  and  had  lived  in 
1 that  communion  for  above  ten  years  before.  For  further  satisfaction  about  this,  consult 
I a sermon  printed  by  Dr.  Sinks,  now  dean  of  Lichfield,  which  was  preached  at  the  assize 
! at  Warwick.” 

The  curiosity  respecting  Milton’s  religious  opinions  probably  arose  from 
his  not  attending  divine  service  for  some  years  preceding  his  death  in 
1 1674.  Another  subject  of  curiosity  to  Hearne  and  to  many  others,  and 

1 indeed  one  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled,  is  that  of  the 
: authorship  of  “ The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  on  this  we  have  the  following 
long  entry  : — 

“ 1706.  Aug.  5.  There  is  come  into  the  publick  library  the  original  MS.  of  TAe  Causes 
of  the  Lecay  of  Christian  Piety,  written  by  the  author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
The  donor,  Mr.  Keble,  a bookseller  in  London,  near  Temple-bar.  Dr.  Aldrich,  dean  of 
Christ  Church,  has  been  shewed  the  book  to  know  whether  he  could  tell  the  hand.  He 
replied,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  ’twas  not  the  aiithor’s  own  hand,  but  copyed  by  Bishop 
ij  Fell  with  a disguised  hand.  I have  carefully  examined  it,  and  find  Bishop  Fell’s  hand 
i in  several  places ; which  I know  to  be  his  from  its  being  exactly  the  same  with  what  I 
i j have  seen  of  his  hand  before.  Particularly  in  the  title-page.  The  Causes  of  the  Lecay 
\ of  Christian  Piety  is  added  by  him,  in  room  of  Luty  Lost  in  Lisohedienee,  which  is 
! struck  out ; there  is  also  struck  out  A Practical  Treatise,  written  hy  the  Author,  and 
I for  it  only  added,  written  hy  the  Author,  Indeed,  by  comparing  these  hands  together, 
they  will  appear  to  be  the  same,  by  the  turn  of  the  letters;  though  we  cannot  from 
hence  gather  that  Bishop  Fell  was  the  author.  Nor,  indeed,  do  I think  he  was; 

! it  seeming  rather  to  have  been  a club  of  learned  and  pious  persons,  such  as  the  bishop. 
Dr.  Hammond,  the  Lady  Packington,  &c. 

“ Happening  to  shew  Mr.  Barnes  the  MS.  copy  above  mentioned,  of  the  Lecay  of 
Christian  Piety,  he  presently  told  me  that  he  had  a paper  written  with  Archbishop 
Sancroft’s  own  hand,  which  he  thought  resembled  very  much  the  hand  of  the  said  book. 

I This  he  brought  the  next  day,  and  comparing  it^with  the  book,  we  found  several  letters 
written  the  same  way,  the  same  distance  as  to  lines,  &c.  And  accordingly  we  concluded 
, that  they  were  done  by  the  same  person ; and  what  confirms  this  is,  that  Mr.  Barnes 

j says,  that  formerly  talking  with  Dr.  Holbeach,  master  of  Eman.  Coll,  (of  which 

; Archbishop  Sancroft  had  been  fellow,  and  afterwards  master,)  the  Doctor  told  him,  that 
i making  a visit  once  to  Dr.  Sancroft  (he  thinks)  before  the  Restauration,  he  happened  to 
see  some  papers  written  by  Dr.  Sancroft,  which  he  would  take  his  oath  were  part  of 
what  was  afterwards  printed  under  the  title  of  The  Whole  Luty  of  Man.  Nothing 

I can  be  objected  against  his  being  the  author,  if  his  extraordinary  piety,  learning, 

eloquence,  and  modesty  be  considered.” 

Sales  of  books  by  auction,  and  matters  connected  with  the  bookselling 
trade,  form  the  subjects  of  several  entries.  Spelman’s  library  would  neces- 
sarily be  of  interest  to  Hearne,  in  consequence  of  his  early  work  on  one  of 
Spelman’s  MSS. : — 

“ 1709.  Nov.  13.  On  the  twenty-seventh  instant  will  be  sold  by  auction,  at  London, 
the  library  of  the  famous  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  together  with  the  library  of  Sir  Edmund 
King,  M.D.  In  this  collection,  besides  several  curious  books  in  all  the  faculties,  are 
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three  score  MSS.  of  Sir  Edmund  King’s,  and  about  two  hundred  of  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man’s ; which  MSS.  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman  are  said  to  be  ancient,  and  most  curiously 
written  and  embellished.” 

In  1712,  upon  the’ death  of  Mr.  Crabb,  Hearne  succeeded  him  as  second 
keeper  of  the  Bodleian,  retaining  also  the  post  of  Janitor,  as  by  keeping 
the  keys  he  was  enabled  to  have  free  access  to  the  library.  This  appears  to 
have  given  offence  in  some  quarters,  but  most  offence  was  given  by  a 
preface  to  Mr.  Dodwell’s  Dissertatione  de  Tarma  JEquestri  Woodwardiana, 
in  which  Hearne  spoke  of  Dodwell  as  one  of  those  conscientious,  good  men 
who  thought  it  a sin  to  transfer  their  allegiance,  (“  ex  illis  viris  esset  probis, 
qui  fidem,  rege  per  juramentum  datam,  violate  nefas  esse  ducerent,”)  and 
called  his  discourse  upon  the  new  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance,  aureas 
tractatus.  Another  ground  of  complaint  was,  that  he  said  that  vir  quidam 
mediocris  eruditionis  had  written  two  books  in  vindication  of  Dodwell’s 
views,  but  in  order  to  obtain  preferment  had  afterwards  changed  his 
opinions.  The  person  thus  slightingly  mentioned  was  Thomas  Milles, 
Vice-Principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Waterford.  The 
heads  of  houses  suppressed  the  book,  of  which  Hearne  had  distributed 
forty -three  copies,  but  afterwards  allowed  him  to  dispose  of  the  remainder 
on  cancelling  the  preface  and  printing  a new  title.  The  order  drawn  up 
on  this  occasion  is  a curiosity,  on  account  of  the  blunders  it  contains.  After 
reciting  the  title  of  the  work,  it  proceeds 

Printed  I’cithov.t  leave  in  xvMcTi  there  are  several  offensive  expressions,  he  suppressed ; 
and  the  said  Mr.  PLeame  is  hereby  forbidden  to  sell  or  any  otherwise  disperse  or  dis- 
pose of  the  said  Book  tender  the  Penalty  of  the  Statutes.” 

He,  however,  would  not  retract  what  had  been  said. 

Hearne  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Stuart  family,  and  very  few  pages 
of  his  diary  can  we  turn  over  without  finding  some  reference  to  them  or 
their  opponents  : of  the  reigning  family  he  always  spoke  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous manner,  and  must  have  chuckled  to  himself  at  the  opportunity 
for  making  such  an  entry  as  the  following 

“1729.  Nov.  1.  The  present  dutchess  of  Brunswick,  commonly  caU’d  queen  Caroline, 
is  a very  proud  woman,  and  pretends  to  great  subtlety  and  cunning.  She  drinks  so 
hard,  that  her  spirits  are  continually  inflam’d,  and  she  is  often  drunk.  This  last  summer 
she  went  away  from  Orkney-house,  near  Maidenhead  (at  which  she  had  dined),  so  drunk 
that  she  spew’d  in  the  coach  all  her  journey  as  she  went  along,  a thing  much  noted.” 

As  Hearne  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions,  and  they  were  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  “ dons”  of  his  dhy,  he  contrived  to  make  a considerable 
number  of  enemies ; for  although  elected  “ Architypographus”  and  supe- 
rior beadle,  by  a large  majority  over  his  competitor  Mr.  Terry,  the  numbers 
being  179  to  78,  the  Vice-chancellor  put  a common  printer  into  his  place, 
and  Dr.  Hudson  complained  to  the  visitors  that  the  office  of  under-libra- 
rian and  beadle  were  inconsistent : upon  this,  Hearne  resigned  the  latter. 
Dr.  Hudson,  not  satisfied,  had  new  keys  made  to  the  doors  of  the  library, 
so  that  Hearne  could  not  get  in  as  heretofore,  but  he  continued  to  act  as 
librarian  whenever  he  had  the  opportunity  till  Jan.  23,  1716,  when  he 
desisted,  on  account  of  his  unwillingness  to  take  the  oaths  appointed  by 
act  of  Parliament  to  be  taken  by  all  office-holders,  under  a penalty  of  £500. 
Of  the  proceedings  attending  his  expulsion  from  the  library,  we  have  the 
following  account  in  a letter  which  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Raw- 
linson : — 

“On  Friday,  March  2d.  last,  (1715,)  the  Visitors  of  the  library  met,  being  called  to- 
gether by  Dr.  Hudson,  who  had  declared  almost  a year  before  that  I should  be  turned 
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out  of  both  my  places,  and  at  the  same  time  spoke  in  very  indecent  language.  This 
meeting  was  wholly  about  me.  There  were  only  five  of  the  eight  (for  eight  is  the 
whole  number)  there,  viz.  Dr.  Barow,  Vice-Chanc.,  Dr.  Clavering,  Reg.  Prof,  of  Hebr., 
Dr.  Terry,  Reg.  Prof,  of  Gr.,  Dr.  Bouchier,  Reg.  Prof,  of  Law,  and  Mr.  Dod  the  junior 
Proctor.  They  met  in  the  study  of  the  library  gallery,  which  study  belongs  to  the 
under -librarian,  though  Dr.  Hudson  had  hindered  me  the  use  of  it  for  some  time.  I was 
writing  out  the  old  monuinents  upon  the  wall  opposite  to  the  study.  After  some  time 
they  sent  for  me,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  told  me  that  I had  printed  Rowse**  without 
leave,  and  Dr.  Bouchier  said  that  the  MSS.  of  the  library  ought  not  to  be  transcribed. 
I said  that  I had  done  nothing  against  statute.  The  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  I had 
reflected  in  my  preface  to  Rowse,  in  pag.  ix.  (though  this  objection  was  not  mentioned 
when  I was  before  him  a day  or  two  before,  when  the  objections  were  started  at  a 
meeting  of  the  press)  upon  the  University’s  not  keeping  up  the  exercise.  If  it  be  a 
reflexion,  I am  sure  it  is  too  true.  After  several  warm  words  from  the  V-Ch.  though 
I behaved  myself  very  coolly,  he  told  me  Dr.  Hudson  had  complained  that  I had  not 
done  the  duty  for  some  time  of  the  Jiypo-bihliothecarius,  and  that,  therefore,  another 
must  be  put  in,  and  that  they  would  make  an  order  for  it.  I gave  him  my  reasons  why 
I did  not  act,  viz.  first,  because  I was  excluded  by  Dr.  Hudson  (though  I neither  had 
resigned  nor  intended  it),  new  keys,  different  from  mine,  being  made  by  him.  2dly., 
Because  I had  not  taken  the  oaths,  and  so  could  not  act,  unless  I would  hazard  the 
danger  of  forfeiting  five  hundred  lbs.,  and  of  incurring  other  penalties.  1 desired  them 
to  express  these  reasons  in  their  order,  if  they  thought  fit  to  make  any.  But  this  the 
Vice-Chanc.  denied,  and  said  they  would  only  insist  upon  my  neglect  of  duty.  I was 
desired  to  withdraw,  and  after  a long  hour  (all  which  time  1 spent  opposite  to  the  study 
in  writing  out  the  old  monuments)  I was  called  in  again.  The  V-Ch.  told  me  they  had 
allowed  me  till  Lady-Day,  and  that  they  had  made  an  order  that  if  after  that  time  there 
was  any  complaint  of  neglect.  Dr.  Hudson  should  be  at  liberty  of  putting  in  a proper 
person  to  act  into  my  room.  I told  them  that  I could  not  act  for  the  reasons  before 
mentioned,  and  I desired  to  have  a copy  of  the  order.  This  was  also  denied.  But  at 
last  the  Vice-Chanc,  shewed  it  at  a distance.  ‘Pray,’  said  I,  ‘Mr.  V-Ch.,  let  me  have 
it  in  my  hands.  I am  short-sighted,  and  I cannot  see  at  a distance.’  This  he  denied. 

I I * Then,’  said  I,  ‘Twill  use  my  glass ;’  which  when  I spoke  of  he  vouchsafed  to  let  me 

have  it  in  my  hands,  and  I read  it  aloud  just  as  it  was  writ  (by  Dr,  Hudson,  who  was 
employed  to  pen  it),  there  being  false  spellings  in  it,  particularly  agread  for  agreed. 
Towai  ds  the  bottom  there  was  upder  library  keeper,  and  so  I read  it,  at  which  the 
Vice-Chanc.  was  in  a passion  and  took  the  book  out  of  my  hands.  They  were  all 
amazed  at  this  word  upder,  because  that  may  be  understood  of  the  upper  as  well  as  of 
the  under  library  keeper.  I desired  the  book  again  to  make  an  end  of  my  reading.  At 
last  it  was  delivered  to  me,  and  then  I read  out  aloud  as  before,  and  pronounced  it  as 
written,  upder  library  keeper,  at  which  the  V-Ch.  was  in  a passion  again,  and  said, 
among  other  things,  ‘ Sir,  I will  send  you  to  the  castle,  for  all  you  are  a Master  of 
Arts.  We  do  not  come  hither  to  be  drolled  at.’  1 omitt  several  merry  particulars.  I 
was  dismissed  at  last,  and  they  broke  up  and  went  away.  They  all  set  their  hands  to 
I Hudson’s  ill-spelt  record,  of  which  before  I went  I desired  a copy,  alledging  that  my 

I memory  was  bad  and  that  I could  not  otherwise  observe  it.  But  this  was  absolutely 

I denied.  Lady-Day  being  come.  Dr.  Hudson,  without  any  regard  to  the  order,  (by 

virtue  of  which  I should  have  had  another  admonition,  as  I remember,)  put  Mr.  Fletcher 
I of  Queen’s  into  my  place.  I have  resigned  nothing,  but  must  submit  to  everything 
without  any  stir  in  the  affair.  By  the  by,  Dr.  Hudson  being  married,  is  not  a statutable 
librarian, — marriage  is  express  against  statute;  and  though  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  with 
great  unwillingness,  gave  way  to  Dr.  James’  marriage,  yet  he  declared  it  should  be  no 
precedent  for  the  future.” 

From  this  time  Hearne  was  denied  all  access  to  the  library,  and  was 
even  refused  the  privileges  of  a student : upon  which  he  retired  to  Edmund 
Hall,  solacing  himself  with  such  hooks  and  manuscripts  as  he  had  accu- 
mulated or  could  procure  from  his  friends.  Some  of  these  he  transcribed 

Johannis  Possi  Antiquarii  Warwicensis  Ilistoria  Pegum  Anglice,  e Cod.  MS.  in 
Pibliotheca  Podl.  descripsi,  notisque  et  indice  adornavi.  Accedit  Joanis  Lelandi 
Antiquarii  Ncenia  in  mortem  Henrici  JDuddelegi  Equitis ; cui  prcefigitur  Testimonium 
de  Lela/ndo  amplum  ^ pr cedar um,  hactenus  ineditum.  Oxon.  e Theatro  Sheld.  1716. 
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or  prepared  for  the  press,  and  published,  printing  as  many  as  were  sub- 
scribed for.  Ross  or  Rowse,  already  referred  to,  was  one  that  he  published 
while  at  the  Bodleian.  The  following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  prices  charged 


by  him : — 

Dodwell  de  Parma.  1713. 

Leland's  Collectanea.  6 vols.  1715.  156  printed 
Leland’s  Itinerary.  6 vols.  v.  y.  . 

Rossi  Historia.  1716.  Only  60  printed  . 

T.  Livins  Foro  Juliensis.  1716.  (1.  p.  105s.) 
Aluredus  Beverlacensis.  1717.  (52s.  6(1.) 

Roper’s  Life  of  Mdre.  1716.  148  printed 
Camden’s  Elizabeth.  1717.  (63s.) 

Gulielmi  Neubrigiensis.  1719.  (63s.)  . 

Thomse  Sprotti  Chronica.  1719.  (12s.)  . 

Collection  of  Curious  Discourses.  1720.  . 

Textus  Roffensis.  1720.  (1.  p.  84s.) 

Robert  of  Avesbury.  1720.  (1.  p.  84s.)  . 

Joannis  de  Fordun.  5 vols.  1722.  (1.  p.  240s.) 

Antiquities  of  Glastonbury.  1722. 

Hemingi  Chartularium.  2 vols.  1723.  (1.  p.  168s.) 

Robert  of  Gloucester’s  Chronicle.  2 vols.  1724. 
Peter  Langtoft’s  Chronicle.  2 vols.  1724. 

John  of  Glastonbury.  2 vols.  1726. 

Adamo  de  Domesham.  2 vols.  1727.  (1.  p.  105s.) 


Large  paper.  Small 
.0  6 0 0 4 0 

.3  0 0 2 10  0 

.2  5 0 1 17  0 

.110  0 16  0 

. 0 12  0 0 8 0 

. 0 12  0 0 8 0 

. 0 16  0 0 8 0 

.2  0 0 1 0 0 

•110  0 15  0 

. 0 12  0 0 8 0 

.1  0 0 0 10  0 

.1  0 0 0 10  0 

.1  0 0 0 10  0 

. 3 3 0 2 2 0 

.1  0 0 0 10  0 

.2  2 0 1 1 0 

.2  2 0 1 1 0 

.2  2 0 1 1 0 

.2  2 0 1 1 0 

.2  2 0 1 1 0 


These  works,  however,  soon  became  very  scarce,  and  fetched  high  prices. 
Messrs.  Payne  and  Foss,  in  their  catalogue  for  1830,  mark  nearly  a com- 
plete set  at  the  prices  between  brackets,  but  even  so  early  as  1714  we  find 
this  entry  in  the  Diary  : — 


" 1714.  April  30.  Memorandum.  That  whereas  my  edition  of  Leland’s  Itinerary,  in 
9 vols.,  was  sold  to  subscribers  for  37  shillings  the  small  paper,  and  45  shillings  the 
large  paper,  they  now  go  at  a prodigious  price,  viz.  at  10  or  12  guineas.  Mr.  Clements, 
bookseller  in  Oxford,  bought  Mr.  Hinton  of  Corpus’s  copy  (he  being  a subscriber  for 
large  paper)  for  five  guineas,  and  immediately  sold  it  to  another  bookseller  in  London 
for  eight  guineas,  who  gave  him  many  thanks  for  his  bargain,  it  being  said  that  he  was 
to  have  twelve  guineas  of  another  for  them.” 

Having  so  much  to  do  with  paper  and  print,  he  naturally  felt  some  in- 
terest in  the  prices  of  books,  and  accordingly  we  find  such  entries  as  the 
following : — 

“ 1707-8.  March  20.  The  printers  say  they  had  eighteen  shillings  a sheet  for  com- 
posing Lord  Clarendon’s  History.  They  had  fifteen  shillings  per  sheet  for  composing 
Pliny’s  Epistles.  Sixteen  shillings  for  Livy  per  sheet.  Mr.  Thorpe  g ive  but  tenpence 
per  hundred  for  working  off  his  plates  to  Schutzer.  The  printers  say  Dr.  Mill  paid  ten 
shillings  per  sheet  for  composing  the  text  and  notes  at  bottom  of  the  New  Testament. 
Bennett  paid  twelve  shillings  per  sheet  for  composing  Thucydides.  Mr.  Bugg’s  book 
called  Goliah,  he  paid  but  thirteen  shillings  composing,  and  all  other  thmgs  belonging 
to  the  press,  and  for  paper  seven  shillings  per  ream. 

“ 1729.  May  21.  Rymer’s  Faedera  are  reprinted  by  Jacob  Tonson,  at  50  libs,  a set, 
and  yet  he  hath  printed  five  hundred  copies.  There  were  but  two  himdred  printed  for 
sale  of  the  former  impression,  besides  what  was  reserved  for  the  government  for  pre- 
sents, and  they  were  sold  at  40  sliiUs.  a volume;  and  the  whole  (there  being  seventeen 
volumes)  came  to  34  pounds.  Mr.  George  Holmes,  of  the  Tower,  had  the  care  of  this 
new  ed.,  and  found  considerable  mistakes  in  the  transcripts.” 

Of  booksellers  Hearne  had  a very  poor  opinion,  and  amongst  others  men- 
tions Crouch,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  Catnach  of  his  day,  and  the 
notorious  Curll.  Of  the  latter  we  find  two  entries  : — 


“ Nov.  20.  There  is  one  Nathaniel  Crowch,  a bookseller,  living  in  London,  who  hath 
printed  many  books  in  octavo,  under  the  name  of  Richard  Burton,  and  sometimes  R.  B. 
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^ I (and  some  call  him  Robert  Bnrton)  j but  he  is  really  the  collector  of  the  books  himself, 
i they  being  stolen  from  other  books,  and  he  puts  the  name  of  Burton  to  them,  because 
I his  mother’s  name  is  Burton.  ^ 

* “ 1716-17.  There  are  just  published  some  posthumous  things  of  Dr.  South,  in  8vo. 

They  are  printed  by  one  Edm.  Curl,  an  errant  knave.  This  Curl  was  lately  whipped 
by  the  Westminster  school-hoys,  for  printing  the  speech  that  one  of  the  school-hoys 
made  upon  the  funeral  of  Dr.  South. 

“1725.  Dec.  9.  London,  Nov.  30.  {Tuesd.)  This  day  Mr.  Curl,  the  bookseller,  was 
i found  guilty  in  the  King’s  Bench  court  of  two  indictments,  for  printing  obscene  pam- 
phlets. {Northampton  Mercury  for  Monday,  Dec.  6,  1725.)  N.B.  This  is  that  vil- 
lain Curl  that  was  so  severely  whipt  some  years  since,  for  his  rogueries,  in  Westmin- 
i ster  School,  by  the  schoolboys  of  that  place.” 

Nor  had  he  a better  opinion  of  some  authors.  Of  Bishop  White  Ken- 
nett  he  says,  “ Indeed  this  I know  full  well,  that  the  best  of  all  his  stock  of 
I antiquities  is  nothing  but  the  gleaning  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  papers.”  And  of 
I ! Stukeley  : — 

‘ “ 1724.  Sept.  10.  Yesterday  in  the  afternoon,  called  upon  me  William  Stukeley, 

. doctor  of  physick,  whom  I had  never  seen  before.  He  told  me  he  is  about  printing  a 
I little  folio  book  about  curiosities.  It  is  to  be  intitled  Itinerarmm  Curiosum  : Centuria 
[ prima.  Or,  An  Account  of  the  Antiquities  in  Nature  or  Art,  observed  in  Travels 
t through  Great  Britain.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  folio  prints  in  copper.  He  told 

(me  he  designed  other  centuries.  This  Dr.  Stukely  is  a mighty  conceited  man,  and  it  is 
observed  by  all  I talked  with,  that  what  he  does  hath  no  manner  of  likeness  to  the  ori- 
li  ginals.  He  goes  all  by  fancy.  Hence  his  cut  of  Waltham  Cross  is  not  one  bit  like  it, 

I whereas  that  done  by  my  late  learned  friend  John  Bridges,  esq.,  is  exact.  Nor,  indeed, 

I is  the  print  of  Old  Verulam,  that  he  hath  given,  anything  but  meer  fancy.  In  short, 
as  he  addicts  himself  to  fancy  altogether,  what  he  does  must  have  no  regard  among 
' judicious  and  truly  ingenious  men.  He  told  me  he  had  been  at  Thame,  thinking  it  was 
a Roman  city.  Good  God  ! this  is  nothing  hut  idle  dreaming.  How  is  it  possible  to 
think  at  this  rate  ? Had  he  said  Heddington  had  been  a Roman  city,  any  one  of  reason 
would  rather  have  believed  him,  there  being  a bit  of  Roman  way  passing  there.  He 
said  his  work  was  to  consist  of  everything  that  was  curious,  whether  Roman,  Grsecian, 
.(Egyptian,  Norman ; and  what  not  ? He  said  he  should  have  in  it  monasteries,  and 
I other  religious  houses,  as  occasion  offered.  He  pretended  to  have  discovered  a Roman 
! amphitheatre  at  Silchester,  a draught  of  the  walls  whereof  he  shewed  me.  This  is 
again' fancy.  I have  been  at  Silchester.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  The  Doctor  told 
I me  he  had  never  been  in  Oxford  but  once  before,  and  that  was  fifteen  years  agoe.  Tho’ 

I he  be  a physician,  yet  I am  informed  he  knows  very  little  or  nothing  of  the  matter.” 

Of  others  we  have  such  entries  as  the  following : — 

“ 1713.  The  Earl  of  Southampton  went  into  a shop  and  enquired  of  the  bookseller  for 
[ Burton’s  “Anatomy  of  Melancholy.”  Mr. Burton  sate  in  a corner  of  the  shop  at  that 
time.  Says  the  bookseller.  My  lord,  if  you  please,  I can  shew  you  the  author.  He  did 
so.  Mr.  Burton,  says  the  earl,  your  servant ; — Mr.  Southampton,  says  Mr.  Burton, 

I your  servant,  and  away  he  went. 

j “ 1715.  Oct.  6.  The  famous  Dr.  Hammond  was  a red-haired  man.  He  was  the  fii’st 
' man  in  England  that  had  copy-money.  He  was  paid  such  a sum  of  money  (I  know 
I not  how  much)  by  Mr.  Royston,  the  king’s  printer,  for  his  Annotations  on  the  New 
Testament. 

“ 1723.  April  7.  I heard  Mr.  Bagford  (some  time  before  he  dyed)  say,  that  he  walked 
once  into  the  country  on  purpose  to  see  the  study  of  John  Bunyan.  When  he  came, 
John  received  him  very  civilly  and  courteously,  but  his  study  consisted  only  of  a Bible 
and  a parcel!  of  books  (the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  chiefly)  written  by  himself,  all  lying  on 
a shelf  or  shelves. 

“ July  18.  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  the  poet’s  father,  was  a poor  ignorant  man,  a tanner, 
at  Binfleld,  in  Berks.  This  Mr.  Alex.  Pope  had  a little  house  there,  that  he  had  from 
his  father,  but  hath  now  sold  it  to  one  Mr.  Tanner,  an  honest  man.  This  Alexander  Pope, 
tho’  he  he  an  English  poet,  yet  he  is  but  an  indifferent  scholar,  mean  at  Latin,  and  can 
hardly  read  Greek.  He  is  a very  ill-natured  man,  and  covetous,  and  excessively  proud. 

“ 1729-30.  Jan.  3.  In  Sept,  last  died  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Steel,  Knt.,  a man 
that  some  years  ago  made  a great  noise  on  account  of  a paper  called  the  Spectator, 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  n n 
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which  came  out  a great  while  together,  and.  have  been  since  reprinted  together  in 
many  volumes ; but  the  best  of  these  Spectators  were  done  by  Mr.  Addison.” 

Burnet’s  “ History  of  his  Own  Times”  appears  to  have  excited  more 
attention  when  it  appeared  than  even  did  Mr.  Macaulay’s  “Romance”  in 
the  present  century  : — 

“ April  9.  Burnet’s  second  romance  (so  his  History  of  his  Oicn  Time  is  justly  stiled) 
was  published  about  7 weeks  smce.  It  comes  down  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  by 
what  I hear  from  several,  (for  I have  not  read  it  myself,)  is  much  of  a piece  with  the 
former,  tho’  others  say  there  is  less  scandal  in  it.  It  is  said  the  political  characters 
were  given  him  by  the  author  of  a book  which  I have  formerly  mention’d,  now  in  the 
catalogue  that  is  printed  of  Thos.  Rawlinson’s  MSS.  But  it  seems  the  MS.  of  that  hook 
was  imperfect,  and  there  is  a perfect  one  in  Bavdinson’s  collection.  But  whether  Bur- 
nett hath  these  characters  from  that  hook,  I leave  it  to  such  as  think  it  worth  while  to 
compare  both.  Burnett  must  have  been  the  greatest  of  viUains  in  writing  such  libels 
or  romances,  in  order  to  poison  futiwe  and  present  ages.  For  tho’  honest  wise  men  will 
rightly  judge  of  such  performances,  and  he  by  no  means  byass’d  by  them,  yet  they  bear 
no  proportion  to  others  who  will  he  sway’d  by  such  hooks,  and  will  greedily  imbibe  the 
principles  in  them,  and  instill  them  in  their  children  and  dependents, 

“ 17  34.  March  19.  Learning  is  simk  so  very  low,  that  I am  most  certainly  inform’d 
that  nothing  is  now  hardly  read  but  Brnmett’s  romance  or  libel,  call’d  by  him  the 
History  of  His  own  Times.  ’Tis  read  by  men,  women,  and  children.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
common  table-book  for  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  especially  such  as  are  friends  to  the 
revolution  scheme.” 

Hearne  went  on  printing  his  books,  sometimes  quarrelling  with  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  Press  for  refusing  to  print  them,  at  other  times  grumbling 
at  Burghers  the  engraver  : — 

“ I have  had  some  thoughts  of  having  a title-page  engraved  for  Camhden’s  Eliz., 
as  I did  for  Roper,”  he  VTites  to  his  friend  Eawlinson,  “ I would  have  it  done  in  my 
chamber  for  fear  it  should  he  made  puhlick  by  the  engraver.  Burghers  did  that  for 
Roper  m my  own  chamber,  and  by  that  means  no  copies  could  he  disposed  of  but  what 
came  from  me.  But  Burghers  refuses  to  do  anything  in  my  own  chamber,  but  says  he 
must  have  it  home.  It  may  be  some  head  of  a house  or  other  hath  advised  him.  But 
indeed  I do  not  trust  this  Dutchman  vuth  anything  in  his  own  lodging,  he  hartng 
formerly  plaid  me  a trick.” 

The  following  entry  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  Diary  : — 

“1726-7.  Jan.  10. — Yesterday  morning  died  old  Mr.  Michael  Burghers,  of  St.  Peter’s 
parish  in  the  East,  Oxford.  He  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  Holland,  and  being  an  en- 
graver, wdien  young  he  came  into  England,  and  after  some  time  settling  in  Oxford,  he 
worked  as  a journeyman  to  Mr.  Dartd  Loggan,  the  university  engraver.  L’^pon 
Loggan’s  death  Burghers  himself  was  made  university  engraver.  He  w'as  looked  upon 
as  the  best  general  engraver  in  England,  and  had  always  till  very  lately,  within  these 
two  or  three  years,  a vast  deal  of  business,  so  that  being  withal  a very  industrious  man, 
he  got  a vast  deal  of  money,  and  purchased  a pretty  estate  in  Oxford.  His  wife  hath 
been  dead  several  years.  His  only  daughter  (and  I think  only  child  now  living)  is  the 
wife  of  one  Welman,  a barber  in  St.  Peter’s  parish.  The  old  man  was  so  foolish  as  to 
make  all  he  had  over  to  them  some  time  ago,  whereupon  they  wanted  to  be  rid  of 
him,  and  for  some  time  they  kept  him  a prisoner  in  his  own  house ; for  he  and  they 
lived  all  together  in  a house  of  his  by  East-gate  ; and  gave  out  one  while  that  he  was 
gone  to  Holland,  and  another  that  he  was  at  Hackbourne  in  Berks,  where  his  son-in- 
law  Welman  hath  some  estate,  and  all  this  that  he  might  not  come  out  to  pay 
his  debts.  For  they  having  got  all,  the  old  man  was  reduced  so  as  to  borrow  money, 
and  run  in  debt  other  ways.  It  is  true,  the  old  man  was,  in  many  respects,  a great 
villain,  and  a very  debauched  person.  Yet  for  all  that,  they  should  have  taken 
all  possible  care  of  him,  and  not  have  starved  him  as  they  did.  Had  he  had  the  com- 
forts of  life,  he  might  have  held  out  (as  all  think)  ten  or  a dozen  years  longer,  and  yet 
was  about  fourscore  when  he  died.  He  was  a very  strong  man,  and  had  a vast  stomack. 
He  was  struck  with  a palsy  a few  days  before  he  died,  which  if  it  had  been  known  to 
physicians  and  apothecaries  in  good  time,  they  might  (as  I am  well  assured)  in  all  pro- 
bability have  recovered  him  so  as  he  might  have  held  out  a good  while  longer,  but,  it 
seems,  they  thought  their  father  had  lived  too  long  already.” 
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We  find  some  entries  of  “Antiquity  Hall,”  an  alehouse  near  Eewley,  where 
Tom  Hearne  and  his  friends  occasionally  “refreshed”  themselves;  and  here 
occurred  the  famous  accident  which  caused  Tom  so  much  annoyance. 
According  to  the  account  given  by  the  learned  author  of  the  “ Companion 
to  the  Guide,”  Tom  and  his  companion  were  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  which 
was  neatly  paved  with  sheep’s  trotters  arranged  in  various  compartments  : — 

“ After  one  pipe,  Mr.  Hearne  with  bis  usual  gravity  and  sobriety  proposed  to  depart  •, 
but  his  friend,  who  was  inclined  to  enjoy  more  of  bis  company,  artlully  observed,  that 
the  floor  on  which  they  were  then  sitting  was  no  less  than  an  original  iesselated 
Roman  pavement.  Out  of  respect  to  classic  ground,  and  on  recollection  that  the 
Stunsjield  Roman  pavement,  on  which  he  had  just  pnblished  a dissertation,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Bacchus,  our  antiquary  cheerfully  complied  : an  enthusiastic  transport  seized 
his  imagination  ; he  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  the  sacred  earth  ; on  which,  in  a few 
hours,  and  after  a few  tankards,  by  a sort  of  sympathetic  attraction  he  was  obliged  to 
repose  for  some  part  of  the  evening.  His  friend  was  probably  in  the  same  condition  ; 
but  two  printers  accidentally  coming  in,  conducted  Mr.  Hearne  betwixt  them  to 
Edmund  Hall  with  much  state  and  solemnity.” 

“ Antiquity  Hall,”  Dr.  Bliss  informs  us,  no  longer  exists  ; it  stood  near 
the  present  station  of  the  North  Western  Railway  in  Oxford,  and  was 
only  pulled  down  within  these  few  years. 

Sturdy  and  uncompromising  as  was  Tom,  he  in  the  year  1735  found  an 
opponent  from  whom  he  could  obtain  no  release.  The  last  date  entered  in 
his  Diary  is  June  4,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  he  died.  He 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter-in-the-East,  where  his  tomb  may 
still  be  seen.  It  was  repaired  in  1754,  and  again  in  1820.  After  his  death 
a sum  exceeding  a thousand  pounds  was  discovered  in  his  rooms  : his  MSS., 
which  had  been  left  to  Mr,  Bedford,  were  sold  by  that  gentleman  to  Dr. 
Rawlinson  for  £100,  and  by  him  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian,  with  an  in- 
junction that  they  should  not  be  opened  to  the  public  till  seven  years  after 
his  decease.  This  happened  in  1755.  His  printed  books  w'ere  sold  to 
Osborne,  who  in  Feb,  1756  sent  out  “ A Catalogue  of  the  valuable  library 
of  that  great  Antiquarian  Mr.  Tho.  Hearne  of  Oxford,  and  of  another  gen- 
tleman of  note,  consisting  of  a great  variety  of  uncommon  books,  and  scarce 
ever  to  be  met  withal.”  Prefixed  is  a small  portrait  of  Hearne,  with  the 
well-known  epigram  : — 

“ Pox  on’t,  quoth  Time  to  Thomas  Hearne, 

Whatever  1 forget  yoti  learn 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  curious  history  of  these  volumes,  they 
were  commenced  and  partly  printed  in  1817,  but  were  laid  aside  in  conse- 
quence of  other  engagements,  and  only  resumed  in  1856.  Dr.  Bliss  fur- 
nishes an  amusing  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  by  referring 
to  a note  of  his  own,  appended  to  an  entry  of  Hearne’s,  upon  the  keeper 
of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  having  started  Jan.  30,  1725,  for  London,  by 
“ Haynes’s  coach  f upon  which  the  editor  remarks  : — 

“ There  is  nothing  in  which  we  have  obtained  a more  decisive  advantage  over  our  pre- 
decessors than  in  the  expedition  and  convenience  with  which  we  now  travel.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  conveyed  from  Oxford  to  London  with  ease  and  safety  in  somewhat 
less  than  seven  hours,  a journey  performed  not  quite  a century  since  in  two  days.  The 
coach  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  started  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  wiis  to 
reach  Oxford  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  During  the  summer  half-year,  they 
ran  only  then  three  days  a week,  leaving  Oxford  and  London  at  nine  o’clock,  and  per- 
forming the  distance  in  one  day  only.  The  same  improvement  manifests  itself  in  every 
species  of  public  conveyance.  In  1707  the  only  regular  carriage  between  Oxford  and 
Bath  was  by  carrier  once  a fortnight ; the  same  to  Birmingham  and  to  Beading; 
to  Shrewsbury  once  a month;  to  Exeter  once  in  five  weeks;  and  to  Westmoreland 
thrice  a year.”  (p.  553). 
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This  unassuming  work  is  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  author  and  artist, 
and  to  the  spirit  of  the  proprietor.  Such  contributions  to  the  stock  of  our 
topographical  literature  are  deserving  of  all  encouragement.  Essex  is  not 
a rich  country  for  churches,  and  those  selected  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
size,  their  beauty,  or  their  antiquity ; but  they  have  nearly  all  some  pecu- 
liarity of  plan  or  arrangement,  which  makes  them  interesting  to  the  archi- 
tectural antiquary.  Several  have  the  round  east  end,  or  apse,  which  is  not 
generally  a common  feature  in  England ; others  are  remarkable  for  their 
materials,  and  several  for  good  woodwork.  The  drawings  are  for  the  most 
part  carefully  executed,  and  neatly  transferred  by  the  engraver — in  outline 
only — either  on  stone,  as  pen-and-ink  sketches,  or  on  wood, — still  in  out- 
line ; so  that  no  needless  expense  is  incurred  in  elaborate  engravings. 
The  carefully  measured  ground-plans  are  a valuable  feature  in  the  work. 
Altogether  it  is  a useful  companion’  to  the  more  expensive  works  on  the 
Churches  of  Northamptonshire,  Yorkshire,  Warwickshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
Suffolk,  &c. : and  by  degrees  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a tolerably  complete 
series  of  illustrations  of  the  architectural  topography  of  England.  The 
historical  portion  of  the  work  is  also  carefully  compiled,  though  not  from 
any  very  recondite  sources.  The  historical  notices  of  Colchester  afford 
a favourable  specimen  of  the  work  : — 


“ The  churches  of  Colchester  present 
more  or  less  a ruined  appearance  : upon 
a cessation  of  the  disturbances,  and  the 
disastrous  siege  of  the  Parliamentarians 
in  1648,  some  were  plainly  repaired,  and 
others  hastily  patched  up  for  the  renewal 
of  worship.  ‘ Roman  bricks’  appear  in 
most  of  them.  In  the  original  composi- 
tion of  the  walls,  and  their  reparation  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  such  various  ma- 
terials were  used  as  to  render  them  worthy 
of  interest  in  this  respect.  The  Roman 
bricks — with  which  the  locality  must  have 
abounded — from  their  size  and  shape  pre- 
sented suitable  materials  to  sustain  the 
angles  of  the  rubble  walls,  and  formed  an 
admirable  substitute  for  stone. 

“ Brick  is  found  in  the  construction  of 
most  of  the  churches  of  Essex,  but  few 
towns  furnish  so  many  examples  of  ancient 
buihiings  where  it  is  so  extensively  used 
as  Colchester.  This  may  be  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  great  antiquity  of  its  founda- 
tion, and  its  magnitude  as  a Roman  station. 
Here  was  the  accumulation  of  an  immense 
mass  of  bixilding  materials,  made  mostly, 
perhaps,  in  time  of  war,  when  it  was  more 
desirable  to  depend  upon  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  soil,  rather  than  incur  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  of  procuring  stone 
from  a distance.” — (p.  131.) 


“ The  Normans  proved  themselves  as 
perfect  masters  of  the  art  of  building  as 
the  Romans  had  been  before  them,  and  at 
Colchester  availed  themselves  of  the  Ro- 
man work  and  materials  with  as  much 
freedom  and  ability  as  their  countrymen 
did  simultaneously  at  St.  Alban’s.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  Norman  buildings  them- 
selves were  altered,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ever-varying  taste,  or  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing wants,  of  succeeding  generations ; 
the  same  materials  were  again  remodelled, 
and  in  like  manner,  so  long  as  the  stone 
and  the  brick  endure,  they  wOl  be  capable 
of  similar  re-adaptation. 

“ Dr.  Duncan  made  a careful  survey  of 
the  Roman  remains  at  Colchester,  and 
communicated  the  .result  of  his  interesting 
investigations  to  the  Essex  Archaeological 
Society.  The  Colchester  bricks,  according 
to  this  authority,  vary  considerably  in  size 
and  thickness ; while  at  Verulam  they 
were  ‘ mostly  of  one  size,  namely,  16  -}-  12 
-f-  li  inches.  They  vary  in  shape  and 
durability  in  proportion  to  their  exposure 
to  the  fire  in  the  process  of  burning. 
Many  are  vitrified  and  warped  by  exces- 
sive heat : few  have  yielded  to  the  action 
of  the  weather.  Their  texture  is  close 
and  fine,  and  the  hardness  such  that  they 
seem  as  durable  as  the  flint  with  which 


“ “ Twenty-two  of  the  Churches  of  Essex  architecturally  Described  and  Illustrated. 
By  George  Buckler.”  (London : BeU  & Daldy.  Royal  8vo.) 
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they  have  been  so  admirably  combined  in 
the  walls : they  are  mostly  of  a deep  red 
colour.’ 

“ Thin  bricks  were  manufactured  for 
several  centuries,  and  from  very  eaily 
periods,  in  districts  where  there  is  no 
stone  and  the  subsoil  is  tough  clay.  Those 
in  the  staircase  at  Fy field  Church  are 
Norman,  and  shaped  for  the  purpose : 
many  other  examples,  apart  from  Roman 
remains,  may  have  been  made  in  like 
manner.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
a line  between  the  different  dates  and 
fashions  ot  bricks,  until  a marked  distinc- 
tion in  their  size  was  established  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  ‘ I am  not  aware,’  writes 
An  Architectural  Antiquary  to  the  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,  September,  1833, 

‘ that  brick,  as  an  essential  material  in 

Mr.  Buckler  seems  to  have  overlooked  Little  Wenham  Hall,  Suffolk, 
built  entirely  of  brick,  of  the  Flemish  form,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of 
which  he  will  find  engravings  in  Turner’s  “ Domestic  Architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages.” 

St.  Maetin’s  Chuech,  Colchestee. 

and  are  moulded  like  the  arch  : the  plinths 
of  these  jambs  are  defaced,  the  lower  part 
to  the  height  of  two  feet  six  is  boxed  in. 
Six  feet  eight  inches  from  the  floor  are  the 
remains  of  a beam  which  has  been  care- 
fully cut  off ; it  may  have  been  the  rood- 
beam.  The  spandrels  of  the  arch  are  large, 
aod  filled  with  open  tracery  of  fine  design. 
The  rafters  (visible  here  and  there  through 
the  ceiling)  appear  to  be  arched  and 
moulded  ribs,  twenty-one  inches  apart : 
they  spring  from  moulded  corbels  which 
overhang  the  wall-plate,  but  are  thirty- 
two  inches  above  it ; and  corresponding 
with  the  corbels,  at  the  top  of  each  rib,  is 
a carved  boss.  The  altar-rail,  under  this 
arch,  marks  to  this  day  an  ancient  division 
of  the  sanctuary  from  the  choir. 

“ Particular  allusion  is  made  to  this  ar- 
rangement in  the  ‘ History  of  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey.’  ‘In  every  great  church  served 
by  a quire  a screen  of  lighter  construction 
parted  off  the  sanctuary  at  the  extremity 
of  the  stalls.  A solitary  instance  of  the 
kind  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  perfect 
preservation  in  St.  David’s  Cathedral.  The 
fragments  of  screens  in  a similar  position 
are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  larger 
parish  churches ; and  it  will  not  fail  to  be 
observed  that  the  subdivision  referred  to, 
without  the  distinction  of  a screen,  is 
faintly  indicated  in  the  chancels^  of  the 
smaller  churches,  the  sanctuary  in  these 
instances  being  eastward  of  that  portion 
occupied  by  the  chancel  seats.’  ” — (p. 
123,  4.) 


“ This  church,  between  two  streets, 
north  of  the  middle  row,  and  west  of  the 
Castle,  has  a large  proportion  of  ‘ Roman 
brick’  in  its  construction,  and  although 
no  part  of  the  present  edifice  dates  farther 
back  than  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  oc- 
j cupies  the  site  of  an  earlier  structure. 

“In  support  of  this  opinion  are, — 1.  An 
early , English  ridged  grave-stone,  with  a 
cross  and  trefoil  terminations,  brought  to 
j light  a few  years  since,  while  excavating  a 
grave  in  the  chancel.  2.  The  remains  of 
' several  Purbeck  grave-stones,  now  in  the 
floor  of  the  porch.  3.  The  miscellaneous 
materials  of  which  the  walls  are  com- 
j posed.” — (p.  121.) 

“In  the  fifteenth  century  the  chancel 
assumed,  perhaps,  a more  ornamental  cha- 
racter ; the  arch  was  rebuilt  in  the  ‘ Per- 
pendicular’ style,  windows  of  that  age  were 
inserted  in  the  walls,  and  a magnificent 
wooden  roof  added,  which  in  its  turn  was 
shut  out  by  a lath  and  plaster  ceiling. 
Some  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this  roof  may 
be  formed  by  what  remains  : the  central 
portion  of  its  length  is  carried  upon  a 
noble  truss  or  principal,  with  king-posts 
and  struts.” — (p.  122.) 

“ The  tie-beam  and  the  wall-plates  are 
richly  moulded  and  embattled ; the  former 
is  a naturally  curved  piece  of  timber,  of 
large  dimensions,  and  supported  by  a bold 
arch.  This  arch  is  carried  from  the  ground 
upon  solid  wooden  jambs  against  the  walls  ; 
they  measure  fourteen  inches  by  seven. 


the  composition  of  buildings,  was  in  com- 
mon use  in  England  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  I am  far  from  thinking  that  the 
art  of  manufacturing  it  was  entirely  laid 
aside  at  any  period.  It  enters  partially 
into  the  composition  of  some  Norman 
churches  remote  from  Roman  roads  and 
stations,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
buildings  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  . . . The  art  of  shaping  bricks 
after  any  pattern  was  frequently  practised, 
and  might  have  been  invented  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  but  Roman  bricks  did  not 
admit  of  many  forms,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  arches  of  Roman  architecture 
were  of  another  or  better  construction 
than  those  in  the  Norman  abbey  of  St.  Al- 
ban’s.’ ”— (pp.  132—134.) 
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PRINCIPAL  OF  ROOF  FORMING  THE  INNER  CHANCEL-ARCH, 


These  instances  afford  a valuable  confirmation  of  the  view  recently  taken 
by  Mr.  Parker  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  that  the  sanctuary,  or  holy 
place,  in  ancient  times  comprised  only  the  space  round  the  altar,  or  the 
altar-platform,  corresponding  exactly  with  the  space  enclosed  within  the 
altar-rails  in  the  English  Church,  and  did  not  include  the  whole  of  the 
chancel,  as  some  modern  writers  have  assumed.  Essex  was  rather  a strong- 
hold of  the  Puritans,  and  we  have,  accordingly,  several  vestiges  of  their 
handiwork,  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  perhaps  their 
favourite  hour-glass-stands : some  of  these  appear  to  be  of  earlier  date, 
but  their  use  was  much  increased  at  that  period.  In  South  Ockendeii 
Church — 


“ Much  that  is  interesting  of  this  late  trusses  supporting  the  four  tie-beams  of 
period  is  in  this  chinch ; for  example,  the  the  roof,  and  the  elaborately  moulded  and 
boldly  executed  open  spandrels  and  carved  mitred  pulpit  and  sounding-board,  with 
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I grotesque  panels  and  figures  familiar  in 
j Elizabethan  designs  ] the  ‘ merchants’ 
' mark,’  and  the  initials  W B 1660,  on  the 
, latter,  suggest  that  it  was  the  gift  of  a 

I I wealthy  merchant  of  that  period.  On  the 
left  hand  of  the  preacher  is  fixed  an  orna- 
mental iron  stand,  made  to  hold  the  hour- 


glass used  in  Puritan  times.  When  the 
pidpit  was  erected,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  shut  out  the  entrance  to  the  ancient 
and  carefully  built  stone  staircase  in  the 
south  buttress  •,  the  stairs,  two  feet  in 
width,  led  to  the  rood-loft  and  to  the 
parapets  of  the  roof.  It  being  expedient 


Ockenden  Church. 


Icgatestone  Church. 

HOUR-GLASS-STANDS. 


to  retain  this  way  for  workmen  to  gain 
; access  to  the  gutters,  a panel  at  one  end  of 
the  reading-desk  is  used  as  an  entrance : 
the  old  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  re- 
mains upon  its  plain  hinges;  and  on  the 
right  hand,  recessed  in  the  south  wall,  is 
j a small  piscina,  fifteen  inches  by  eight, 
and  three  feet  three  from  the  floor.” — 
(pp.  42,  43.) 

I “ Willingale  is  the  only  instance  in  this 
j county  in  which  there  are  two  churches 
in  the  same  yard ; an  irregular  piece  of 
ground,  but  nearly  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  parishes.  An  ancient  foot-path 
I across  the  yard  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  division,  but  no  other  marks  of 
boundary  remaining,  a row  of  trees  has 
lately  been  planted  to  define  the  line. 
The  west  walls  of  the  two  churches  are 
on  a line  with  each  other : the  buildings 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  apart. 
Other  examples  of  two  churches  in  the 
same  yard  occur  at  Coventry,  in  Warwick- 
shire ; Evesham,  Worcestershire ; Great 
' Melton,  Snoring,  and  Eeepham,  in  Nor- 
! folk ; Swaffham  Prior  in  Cambridgeshire ; 


Bury  St.  Edmund’s  and  Trimley  in  Suf- 
folk.”— (p.  146.) 

“ Willingale  Spain  is  the  soiathern  and 
more  ancient  of  the  two  churches.  It 
comprises  nave  and  chancel  in  the  ‘ Early 
English’  lancet  style  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third  : it  has  undergone  extensive  al- 
terations, but  the  original  fabric  still  re- 
mains. The  walls  are  built  with  rubble 
materials,  some  of  which  it  is  possible  may 
be  ‘ Roman  bricks,’  and  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  from  a ruin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  no  Roman  building  nearer 
than  AVrittle  is  quoted.  This  opinion  may 
have  arisen  from  the  kind  of  bricks  that 
are  visible  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave.” 
-(p.  151.)  , 

“'Willingale  Doe  is  a structure  in  the 
‘ Decorated’  style  of  architecture  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third’s  period,  and  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  south  porch,  and  west  tower. 
Some  of  its  ancient  features  remain,  but  it 
has  undergone  such  considerable  altera- 
tions as  almost  to  deprive  it  of  its  anti- 
quarian interest.” — (p.  155.) 


SOUTH-'EAST  VIEW  OF  THE  TWO  CHURCHES  AT  WILLINGALB 
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TABLE-TALK. 

At  one  of  Charles  Lamb’s  delightful  Wednesday-night  parties  the  con- 
■ versation  once  fell  “on  persons  one  would  wish  to  have  seen.”  A conver- 
sation, closely  allied  to  that  in  subject,  might  be  agreeably  maintained  on 
persons  one  would  wish  to  have  heard — to  have  heard,  not  formally,  and  in 
i!  full-dress,  as  we  do  in  a manner  hear  them  in  their  writings,  but  in  the  easy 
familiarity  of  habitual  table-talk.  Every  student  of  literature,  looking  re- 
i verently  back  to  the  memorable  men  who  have  awakened  thought  and  the 
I love  of  knowledge  in  his  own  mind,  recalls  many  whose  names  he  would 
eagerly  inscribe  amongst  the  number.  Part  of  the  gratification  which 
1 would  be  anticipated  from  such  a privilege  might  be,  no  doubt,  attributable 
to  circumstances  altogether  independent  of  the  weight  and  value  of  the  les- 
sons to  be  listened  to,  but  the  most  of  it  would  be  just  as  certainly  asso- 
! dated  with  the  substantial  treasures  of  instruction  to  be  gathered  from  the 
I teacher’s  lips.  The  feeling  would  be  that  which  moved  Coleridge  to  ex- 
claim, “01  to  have  been  with  Selden  over  his  glass  of  wine,  making 
every  accident  an  outlet  and  a vehicle  of  wisdom.”  And  it  has  been,  pro- 
bably, from  a recognition  of  the  frequency  and  strength  of  this  feeling,  and 
a disposition  to  provide  for  it  as  far  as  possible,  that  such  collections  of  the 
sayings  of  departed  worthies  as  we  have  at  present  to  rejoice  in,  have 
been  made. 

Our  own  literature  has  not  been  eminently  rich  in  publications  of  this 
kind.  For  a long  time  we  had  comparatively  nothing  to  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  affluence  of  other  nations  but  Selden,  of  which,  indeed,  John- 
son said  that  it  was  better  than  any  of  the  French.  Johnson’s  own  table- 
talk,  which  Boswell  had  so  well  preserved,  made  an  immense  and  invaluable 
addition  to  that  scanty  store.  But  it  did  more  than  this  ; it  set  a fashion 
in  biography  which  has  flourished  ever  since  ; — a fashion  which  made  a 
I man’s  conversation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  worth  reporting,  and  might  be  re- 
ported with  propriety,  a part  of  the  materials  by  which  he  was  to  be  ade- 
j quately  made  known  to  those  whom  the  biographer  addressed.  From  this 
fruitful  source,  independently  of  an  increasing  number  of  special  collections 
' of  table-talk,  we  are  getting  to  a fair  prospect  of  rivalling  our  neighbours  in 
j their  wealth.  We  have  already  advanced  far  beyond  the  poverty  which 
I should  occasion  discontentedness  or  shame. 

I Of  the  three  celebrated  collections  of  “ Table-Talk”  which  are  now  before 
' us,  only  two  are  native  English.  But  the  great  Reformer’s  conversations, 
by  their  solidity  and  strength,  make  good  a claim  to  kindred  and  compa- 
nionship with  those  of  Selden  and  of  Coleridge.  In  the  peculiar  aspect 
under  which  we  are  now  to  consider  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
! fitter  trio  of  great  men.  Stately,  earnest,  and  well-stored  with  learning, 

I there  is  no  want  in  either  of  them  of  substantial  worth  or  wisdom  ; whilst 
I each  unbends  at  times  with  liveliness  and  ease.  With  these  features  of  re- 
semblance, Luther’s  probably  was  the  most  impassioned  nature,  Selden’s 
the  severest,  and  Coleridge’s  the  most  complex.  Their  vocations  in  the 
world  severally  exercised  and  strengthened  inborn  dispositions.  Luther’s 
career  of  strenuous,  unremitting  warfare  against  monarchs,  priests,  and 
scholars  could  scarcely  fail  to  encourage  and  increase  the  coarse  vehemence 
which  characterized  him  ; Selden’s  legal  studies  and  pursuits  would  be 
just  as  likely,  in  an  age  when  arbitrary  power  tried  its  unavailing  strength 
against  the  law,  to  confirm  him  in  the  strict  and  stern  exactness  he  was 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  o o 
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naturally  prone  to ; T\’hilst  Coleridge’s  unsettled  life,  spent  in  great  part  in 
making  ready  the  materials  of  palaces  and  mansions  never  to  he  raised,  was 
just  such  as  would  sustain  that  yearning  for  magnificent  impracticabilities 
which  manifested  itself  in  the  youth’s  beautiful  but  barren  schemes. 

Luther’s  “ Table-Talk” — like  that  of  Selden  and  of  Coleridge — is  an  in- 
gathering of  the  ripened  intellectual  fruit  that  fell  from  him  in  his  latter 
days.  Its  authenticity  and  accuracy  are  unimpeachable.  The  zealous  dis- 
ciples who  collected  it  are  known  to  have  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  adding 
to  their  precious  store,  and  to  have  been  far  too  faithful  in  their  idolatry  to 
falsify  or  forge  anything.  LTnscrupulously  eager  in  their  good  work,  they 
caught  up  the  sayings  of  the  great  man  without  reserve,  and  treasured  them 
with  reverent  care.  And  those  sayings,  as  we  might  anticipate  from  the 
life-long  earnestness  and  ardour  of  the  man,  dwell  oftenest  on  the  mo- 
mentous themes  and  doctrines  which  he  was  never  weary  of  maintaining, 
and  elucidating,  and  enforcing  with  his  utmost  strength.  His  wdiole  spiri- 
tual being  was  indeed  so  heartily  and  utterly  absorbed  by  thoughts  and 
feelings  having  reference  to  divine  affairs,  that  whatever  he  gave  utterance 
to — whether  in  the  highest  strain  of  serious  dissertation,  or  in  the  lightest 
and  the  gayest  chit-chat  tone,  whether  polemical  or  practical  in  character — 
was  sure  to  be  more  or  less  deeply  coloured  with  the  one  predominating 
hue.  But,  in  the  case  of  all  but  a very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  col- 
lected. “ Table-Talk”  before  us,  the  very  subjects  Luther  was  discoursing 
on  belonged  by  indisputable  right  to  the  strictest  domain  of  religion.  To* 
him,  as  to  every  true  believer,  there  was,  of  course,  a sense  in  which  the 
whole  wide  compass  of  a man’s  concerns  on  earth,  from  the  smallest  of  his 
interests  to  the  greatest,  came  wnthin  those  all-embracing  bounds ; but 
even  in  the  narrower  worldly  sense  in  wdiich  the  word  is  used,  the  subjects 
of  these  conversations  claim  that  place.  They  refer,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, either  to  the  great  positive  doctrines  of  our  common  Catholic  faith, 
or  to  the  controverted  doctrines,  on  account  of  which  the  warfare  of  the 
Reformation  raged,  or  to  those  immutable  moralities  which  Christianity  in 
any  of  its  forms  enjoins.  It  Avas  almost  exclusively  within  the  circle  of 
these  subjects  that  the  understanding  and  the  heart  of  the  heroic  monk 
lived. 

On  these  special  themes  the  “ Table-Talk”  of  Luther  presents  us  with 
a faithful  representation  of  the  weaknesses  and  strength  by  Avhich  he  Avas 
distinguished.  His  indubitable  piety  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  strong 
plain  intellect,  are  visible  in  almost  every  saying ; and  so  also  is  the  self- 
confident,  unscrupulous  dogmatism,  the  assumed  infallibility,  which  Avas 
one  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  his  moral  nature.  Here  is  an  example 
of  these  qualities,  AAUth  a flaA'Our  of  the  coarseness  which  he  sometimes 
descended  to  added  : — 

“ AMience  comes  it  that  the  popes  pretend  ’tis  they  who  form  the  Church,  Avhen,  all 
the  while,  they  are  bitter  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  have  no  knowledge,  certainly  no 
comprehension,  of  the  holy  Gospel  ? Pope,  cardinals,  bishops,  not  a soul  of  them  has 
read  the  Bible ; ’tis  a book  unknoAwi  to  them.  They  are  a pack  of  guzzling,  stuffing 
wretches ; rich,  wallowing  in  wealth  and  laziness,  resting  secure  in  their  power,  and 
never  for  a moment  thinking  of  accomplishing  God’s  will.  The  Sadducees  were  infi- 
nitely more  pious  than  tlie  Papists — from  whose  holiness  God  preserve  us.  May  He  pre- 
serve us,  too,  from  security,  which  engenders  ingratitude,  contempt  of  God,  blasphemy, 
and  the  persecution  of  divine  things.” 

Or,  in  his  unmeasured  abuse  of  the  wittiest  and  most  learned  of  his  con- 
temporaries, Avho,  as  Hallain  Avell  says,  “ difi’uses  a lustre  over  his  age,”  it 
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cannot  be  denied  tbat  Luther  favours  the  world  with  a truer  insight  into 
his  own  nature  than  into  that  of  his  celebrated  antagonist.  He  says, — 

“ Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  is  the  vilest  miscreant  that  ever  disgraced  the  earth.  He 
made  several  attempts  to  draw  me  into  his  snares,  and  I should  have  been  in  danger, 
but  that  God  lent  me  special  aid.  In  1525  he  sent  one  of  his  doctors  with  200  Hun- 
garian ducats,  as  a present  to  my  wife  j hut  I refused  to  accept  them,  and  enjoined  my 
wife  to  meddle  not  in  these  matters.  He  is  a very  Caiaphas. 

‘ Qui  Satanum  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina  Erasme, 

Atque  idem  jungat  furias  et  mulgeat  orcum.’  ” 

And  again : — 

“ Shame  upon  thee,  accursed  wretch ! ’Tis  a mere  Momus,  making  his  mows  and 
mocks  at  everything  and  everybody,  at  God  and  man,  at  Papist  and  Protestant,  but  all 
the  while  using  such  shuffling  and  double-meaning  terms,  that  no  one  can  lay  hold  of 
him  to  any  effectual  purpose.  Whenever  I pray,  I pray  for  a curse  upon  Erasmus.” 

On  his  own  shewing,  Luther  was  unfortunate  in  the  characters  of  his 
adversaries.  Fellow,  wretch,  knave,  or  villain  is  the  gentlest  designation 
they  receive  ; although  it  must  be  confessed  that  Erasmus  fares  worse  in 
this  respect  than  any  of  the  others.  But  Erasmus  had,  with  the  learned  of 
Europe  for  an  audience,  triumphantly  opposed  Luther  on  one  of  his  most 
erroneous  and  most  dearly-cherished  opinions. 

We  say  one  of  his  most  erroneous  opinions,  for  this  “ Table-Talk”  re- 
veals many.  It  is  indeed  curious  to  see  how  faithfully  so  stout  a reformer 
of  delusions  still  clung  to  some  of  the  most  absurd.  Instances  of  this  will 
be  met  with  in  abundance  in  the  section  “ Of  the  Devil  and  his  works.” 
The  conversation  falling  on  the  “ witches  who  spoil  milk,  eggs,  and  butter 
in  farm-yards,”  Dr.  Luther  said, — 

“ I should  have  no  compassion  on  these  witches;  I would  burn  all  of  them.  . . . ’Tis 
said  this  stolen  butter  turns  rancid,  and  falls  to  the  ground  when  any  one  goes  to  eat  it. 
He  who  attempts  to  counteract  and  chastise  these  witches,  is  himself  corporeally 
plagued  and  tormented  by  their  master,  the  devil.  Sundry  schoolmasters  and  ministers 
have  often  experienced  this.  Our  ordinary  sins  offend  and  anger  God : what,  then, 
must  be  His  wrath  against  witchcraft,  which  we  may  justly  designate  high-treason 
against  Divine  Majesty,  a revolt  against  the  infinite  power  of  God.” 

In  the  same  section  we  meet  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  diseases 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  all  our  busy  sanitary  boards. 
If  Luther’s  authority  may  be  taken  for  the  fact, — 

“No  malady  comes  upon  us  from  God,  who  is  good,  and  wishes  us  well ; they  all 
emanate  from  the  devil,  who  is  the  cause  and  author  of  plagues,  fevers,”  &c. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  these  absurdities  is  the  following  story: — 

“ The  Emperor  Prederic,  father  of  Maximilian,  invited  a necromancer  to  dine  with 
hinj,  and,  by  his  knowledge  of  magic,  turned  his  guest’s  hands  into  griffins’  claws.  He 
then  wanted  him  to  eat,  but  the  man,  ashamed,  hid  his  claws  under  the  table. 

“ He  took  his  revenge,  however,  for  the  jest  played  upon  him.  He  caused  it  to  seem 
that  a loud  altercation  was  going  on  in  the  court-yard,  and  when  the  Emperor  put  his 
head  out  of  window  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  he  by  his  art  clapped  on  him  a pair  of 
huge  stag’s  horns,  so  that  the  Emperor  could  not  get  his  head  into  the  room  again 
until  he  had  cured  the  necromancer  of  his  disfigurement.  I am  delighted  when  one 
devil  plagues  another.  They  are  not  all,  however,  of  equal  power.” 

But  it  would  be  doing  gross  injustice  to  a man  of  singular  piety  and  in- 
vincible courage, — who  laboured  with  heroic  resolution  in  a well-nigh 
hopeless  cause, — to  let  it  be  supposed  that  any  considerable  collection  of 
his  sayings  could  be  made  without  including  anything  more  worthy  of  his 
great  renown  than  what  we  have  now  quoted.  As  a whole,  the  “ Table- 
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Talk”  of  Luther  is  no  doubt  valuable  rather  for' the  insight  which  it  gives 
us  into  his  strange  yet  interesting  mental  nature,  than  for  any  particular 
excellence  of  thought  or  style  which  it  discloses,  or  any  particular  edifica- 
tion which  it  is  able  to  afford.  It  contains,  however,  much  that  many 
readers  will  not  fail  to  find  enjoyment  in — many  powerful  expositions  of 
religious  truth,  many  ardent  exhortations  to  the  strict  observance  of  our 
Christian  duties,  and  much,  even  amidst  its  darkest  intellectual  errors,  of 
a devout  feeling  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed  in  its  intensity  or  fervour 
by  that  of  any  of  the  uninspired  promulgators  of  the  Divine  Word.  Luther 
was,  indisputably,  far  less  of  a profound  philosopher  or  exact  scholar  than 
of  an  energetic  and  impassioned  man  of  action,  apt  at  guiding  with  a 
master’s  hand  the  dispositions  of  his  fellow-men  ; and  of  such  a nature  we 
must  not  look  for  any  of  the  noblest  evidences  in  unpremeditated  and  often 
inconsiderate  conversations. 

Between  the  “Table-Talk”  of  Luther  and  that  of  Selden  there  is  a great 
disparity.  Selden’s  is  a book  fit  to  be  bound  up  with  Lord  Bacon’s 
“ Essays,”  to  form  a breviary  of  human  wisdom.  Embracing,  for  the  most 
part,  only  subjects  of  a great  and  general  interest,  and  discoursing  on  them 
with  a happy  union  of  the  rarest  erudition  and  profoundest  reason,  in  a style 
at  once  clear  and  terse,  it  would  be  hard  to  mention  another  work  which  is 
at  the  same  time  as  rich  and  brief.  The  admirable  Biographical  Preface 
which  is  in  this  edition^  prefixed  to  the  “ Table-Talk,”  prepares  the  reader, 
by  its  delineation  of  Selden’s  intellectual  character,  for  this  singular  excel- 
lence in  his  discourses.  The  wise  and  moderate  course  which  he  main- 
tained amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  times,  the  resolution  with  which  he  upheld 
that  which  he  deliberately  regarded  as  the  right,  the  close  and  searching 
study  by  which  his  convictions  were  prepared,  and  the  well-merited  regard 
which  his  learning  and  his  wisdom  won  for  him  in  the  end,  exhibit  the 
very  qualities  which  would  be  looked  for  in  one  who  could  talk,  in  his 
habitual  mood,  as  wisely  and  as  winningly  as  Selden  does  in  these  invalu- 
able scraps.  In  reference  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  the  editor  cites  a passage  in  which  we  are  told, — 

“ He  appears  to  have  been  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a valuable  piece  of 
national  property,  like  a museum  or  great  public  library, — resorted  to,  as  a matter  of 
course,  and  a matter  of  right,  in  all  the  numerous  cases  in  which  assistance  was  wanted 
from  any  part  of  the  whole  compass  of  legal  and  historical  learning.” 

The  various  and  extensive  knowledge  lavished  in  these  discourses  makes 
such  a testimony  to  his  reach  of  learning  and  his  readiness  quite  credible. 

A very  attractive  feature  of  Selden’s  “ Table-Talk,”  and  one  in  which 
his  conversations  differed  widely  from  his  writings,  is  the  apt  and  homely 
illustrations  he  was  evidently  fond  of  making  use  of.  A good  deal  of  the 
unrivalled  liveliness  and  charm  of  some  of  our  older  literature  was  pro- 
moted— if  not,  indeed,  sometimes  produced- — by  the  same  means.  In  the 
“ Table-Talk”  of  Selden  it  is  employed  with  happiest  effect ; not  merely 
enlivening  the  manner,  but  impressing  and  enforcing  the  conclusion  he 
desires  to  convey.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  merit,  in  which  the  substance 
of  an  essay  or  a homily  is  suggested  to  us  in  a few  lines,  will  be  not  un- 
acceptable to  the  reader.  Here  is  one  on  “Friends:” — 

“ Old  friends  are  best.  King  James  used  to  call  for  his  old  shoes ; they  were  easiest 
for  his  feet.” 

Again,  the  remark  on  “ State”  involves  a wise  lesson, — worthy,  probably, 
of  wider  ap})lication  : — ■ 

“ Mr.  Singer’s,  one  of  ]\Ir.  Kussell  Smith’s  beautiful  series  of  reprints. 
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“ In  a troubled  State  save  as  much  for  your  own  as  you  can.  A dog  had  been  at 
market  to  buy  a shoulder  of  mutton ; coming  home  he  met  two  dogs  by  the  way  that 
quarrelled  with  him ; he  laid  down  his  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  fell  to  fighting  with 
one  of  them ; in  the  meantime  the  other  dog  fell  to  eating  his  mutton ; he  seeing  that, 

. left  the  dog  he  was  fighting  with,  and  fell  upon  him  that  was  eating  then  the  other 
I dog  fell  to  eat ; when  he  perceived  there  was  no  remedy,  but  which  of  them  soever  he 
fought  withal,  his  mutton  was  in  danger,  he  thought  he  would  have  as  much  of  it  as 
he  could,  and  thereupon  gave  over  fighting,  and  fell  to  eating  himself.^’’ 

|!  Another,  in  no  respect  inferior,  is  on  “ Wit — 

^ “Wit  must  grow  like  fingers.  If  it  be  taken  from  others,  ’tis  like  plums  stuck 
upon  blackthorns ; there  they  are  for  a while,  but  they  come  to  nothing.” 

I Learned  in  an  unusual  degree  in  all  human  and  divine  laws,  and  living 
; in  an  age  of  revolutionary  movement  in  the  forms  both  of  civil  government 

i and  church-establishments,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  largest  and  the 
ij  best  parts  of  an  eminent  man’s  conversation  should  be  referrible  to  one  or 
|j  other  of  the  numerous  divisions  of  those  subjects.  It  is,  accordingly,  with 

I I some  of  these  themes  that  the  most  valuable  of  Selden’s  discourses  deal. 
I The  moderation  which  his  own  philosophical  judgment  inclined  him  to,  but 

which  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  depart  from  in  practice,  by  a reasonable 
I impulse  of  resistance  to  the  unlawful  and  unjust  proceedings  of  men  in  high 
place,  is  fully  manifest  in  this  familiar  talk.  He  speaks  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly, as  one  of  iYi^few  men  who  have  made  themselves — -according  to 
his  own  saying — “masters  of  the  things  they  write  or  speak.”  By  his 
knowledge  and  his  reason  he  is  raised  above  the  atmosphere  of  prejudice 
and  party-strife.  It  is  in  this  impartial  spirit — a spirit  few  in  those  dis- 
astrous times  could  have  commanded — that  he  thus,  as  it  were,  delivers 
j judgment  between  King  and  Commons  : — 

j “ The  King  and  the  Parliament  now  falling  out,  are  just  as  when  there  is  foul  play 
I offered  amongst  gamesters : one  snatches  the  other’s  stake ; they  seize  what  they  can 
! of  one  another’s.  ’Tis  not  to  be  asked  whether  it  belongs  not  to  the  King  to  do  this 
I or  that : before,  when  there  was  fair  play,  it  did.  But  now  they  will  do  what  is  most 
' convenient  for  their  own  safety.  If  two  fall  to  scuffling,  one  tears  the  other’s  band, 
the  other  tears  his ; when  they  were  friends  they  were  quiet,  and  did  no  such  thing ; 

I they  let  one  another’s  bands  alone.” 

In  the  same  unbiassed  temper  he  solves  the  much-vexed  question 
between  faith  and  works: — 

“ ’Twas  an  unhappy  division  that  has  been  made  between  faith  and  works.  Tho’  in  my 
j intellect  I may  divide  them,  just  as  in  the  candle  I know  there  is  both  light  and  heat  j 
I but  yet  put  out  the  candle,  and  they  are  both  gone ; one  remains  not  without  the 
' other : so  ’tis  betwixt  faith  and  works.  Kay,  in  a right  conception,  Jides  est  opus ; 
j if  I believe  a thing  because  I am  commanded,  that  is  opus’’ 

I Mr.  Coleridge — as  the  editor  tells  us — said  of  Selden’s  “ Table-Talk,” 

[ “ there  is  more  weighty  bullion  sense  in  this  book  than  I ever  found  in 
the  same  number  of  pages  of  any  uninspired  writer.”  But  it  is  a book 
! that  must  read  to  be  appreciated  adequately.  Every  saying  is  a specimen 
I of  pure  and  rich  ore  ; but  it  is  the  multitude  of  these  specimens,  all  of 
almost  equal  value,  that  constitutes  the  unequalled  merit  of  the  work. 
Considering  what  Selden’s  life  was, — that  he  was  an  ardent  and  unwearied 
student,  an  active  lawyer,  a voluminous  and  singularly  learned  writer,  and 
a busy,  fearless,  conscientious  advocate  for  freedom  against  all  assailants, — 
that  such  crumbs  as  these  should  have  fallen  from  it,  shews  that  Ids  was 
indeed,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  a rich  man's  table.  If  these  fragments  had 
been  the  only  memorials  preserved  of  him,  or  if,  under  any  influence  of 
infirm  purpose,  or  ill-health,  ©r  idleness,  he  had  produced  nothing  of  an  in- 
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tellectual  character  but  these  conversations,  it  would  still  have  been  appa- 
rent to  those  who,  in  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  can  put  together 
parts  so  as  to  discern  the  whole  that  the}-  belonged  to,  how  vast  and  re- 
condite his  learning  was,  and  how  powerful  and  exquisitely  balanced  were 
the  faculties  by  which  he  directed  that  learning  to  the  disentanglement  of 
knotty  questions,  and  the  furtherance  of  wise  and  high  designs. 

It  was  from  one  or  other  of  the  disturbing  influences  we  have  just 
alluded  to,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  did 
comparatively,  and  with  some  allowance,  little  else  but  talk.  He  had  been 
a mighty  talker  from  his  youth  upwards.  Charles  Lamb,  with  affectionate 
remembrance,  describes  him  to  us  disputing  learnedly  with  Le  Grice  in  his 
school-boy  days,  or  unfolding  in  deep  and  sweet  intonations  the  mysteries 
of  Janiblichus  or  Tlotinus,  ‘‘or  reciting  Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pindar — 
while  the  walls  of  the  Old  Grey  Priars  re-echoed  to  the  accents  of  the 
inspired  charity-boy T A few  years  later  in  his  life,  and  just  before  the 
munificence  of  the  Wedgewoods  snatched  him  from  a Unitarian  pulpit, 
Hazlitt  heard  him  for  the  first  time,  and  he,  too,  has  touchingly  recorded 
the  astonishment  and  high  delight  with  which  he  hstened  to  the  music  and 
the  meaning  of  the  poet's  wondrous  talk.  He  tells  us  how  for  three 
w^eeks  Coleridge  did  not  cease  talking,  and  slily  adds,  “ nor  has  he  since, 
that  I know  of he  tells  us  also  that  he  “never  met  with  anything  at  all 
like  his  powers  of  conversation,  either  before  or  since and  how  “ his 
voice  sounded  high 

‘ Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate. 

Fix’d  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute,’ 

as  they  passed  through  echoing  grove,  by  fairy  stream  or  water-fall, 
gleaming  in  the  summer  moonlight,”  in  their  long,  hapjDy  evening  walk. 
A little  later  again,  and  he  was  heard  by  one  whose  kindred  genius 
and  attainments,  in  philosophy  at  least,  give  to  his  report  a greater  sig- 
nificance and  worth.  It  was  on  the  day  of  the  English  Opium-Eater’s 
introduction  to  him,  that,  some  trifling  ceremonials  being  first  arranged, 
“ Coleridge,  like  some  great  river,  the  Orellana,  or  the  St.  Lawrence, 
that  had  been  checked  and  fretted  by  rocks  or  thwarting  islands,  and 
suddenly  recovers  its  volume  of  waters  and  its  mighty  music,  — swept 
at  once,  as  if  returning  to  his  natural  business,  into  a continuous  strain  of 
eloquent  dissertation,  certainly  the  most  novel,  the  most  finely  illustrated, 
and  traversing  the  most  spacious  fields  of  thought,  by  transitions  the  most 
just  and  logical,  that  it  was  possible  to  conceive.”  He  continued  to  talk 
for  about  three  hours,  “ and  in  the  course  of  this  performance  he  had  de- 
livered many  most  striking  aphorisms,  embalming  more  weight  of  truth, 
and  separately  more  deserving  to  be  themselves  embalmed,  than  an 3^  that 
are  on  record.”  Even  at  that  time  the  unhappy  habit  had  been  formed 
wdiich  led  at  last  to  Mr.  Coleridge’s  residence  at  Highgate-grove,  where 
the  last  twent}'  years  of  his  life  were,  with  few  and  short  exceptions,  passed. 
How,  throughout  that  lime,  he  talked  almost  interminably  on,  with  an  elo- 
quence that  seldom  flagged,  on  all  conceivable  themes ; how,  for  his  pur- 
poses of  argument  or  illustration,  all  histoiy,  and  all  theories  of  science 
and  of  art,  came  submissive!}",  like  genii,  at  his  call ; how  all  literature 
seemed  to  be  alike  familiar  to  him,  and  was  alike  subjected  to  his  genial 
and  profound  yet  ever-graceful  criticism  ; how  the  darkest  labyrinths  of 
philosophy  were  not  intricate  or  obscure  to  him,  nor  the  veriest  jungle  of 
recondite  learning  untrodden  or  unknown ; and  how  his  reason  and  ima- 
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I gination,  by  subtle  associations  of  their  own,  connected  together  any  of 
[ these  countless  stores,  so  as  to  make  them  the  graceful  elements  of  one 
t grand  discourse,  have  been  made  known  as  widely  as  his  own  fame  has 
i penetrated,  by  those  whose  privilege  and  joy  it  was  to  listen  to  the  glo- 
1 rious  flow  of  his  enchanting,  half-inspired  speech. 

; This  privilege  the  editor  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s  collected  “ Table-Talk”  en- 
i joyed,  with  full  appreciation  of  its  worth  and  full  capacity  of  understanding 
[ what  he  heard,  through  many  years.  Attracted  to  Mr.  Coleridge  by  ties  of 
! natural  affection,  as  well  as  admiration  of  genius,  and  already  possessed  of 
' the  pre-requisite  ability  and  attainments,  perhaps  no  fitter  person  could 
‘ have  been  found  for  the  arduous  work  of  seizing  and  preserving  the  salient 
separable  portions  of  the  great  man’s  conversation.  His  first  eflbrt  in  this 
: way  was  coeval  with  the  very  commencement  of  his  familiar  intercourse 
' with  Mr.  Coleridge  ; and  the  practice,  having  grown  habitual,  was  con- 
tinued until  death  closed  the  gifted  speaker’s  lips.  His  impression  of  the 
' wondrous  monologues  he  listened  to  is  well-described  in  a charming  pas- 
1 sage  of  the  affectionate  preface  to  his  “ Specimens.”  “ Throughout  a long- 
j drawn  summer’s  day,”  he  tells  us,  “ would  this  man  talk  to  you  in  low, 

I equable,  but  clear  and  musical  tones,  concerning  things  human  and  divine  ; 
marshalling  all  history,  harmonizing  all  experiment,  probing  the  depths  of 
your  consciousness,  and  revealing  visions  of  glory  and  terror  to  the  imagin- 
ation ; but  pouring  withal  such  floods  of  light  upon  the  mind,  that  you 
might,  for  a season,  like  Paul,  become  blind  in  the  very  act  of  conversion. 
And  this  he  would  do  without  so  much  as  one  allusion  to  himself,  without 
a word  of  reflection  on  others,  save  when  any  given  act  fell  naturally  in  the 
way  of  his  discourse, — without  one  anecdote  that  was  not  proof  and  illus- 
' tration  of  a previous  position  ; gratifying  no  passion,  indulging  no  caprice, 
but,  with  a calm  mastery  over  your  soul,  leading  you  onward  and  onward 
for  ever  through  a thousand  windings,  yet  with  no  pause,  to  some  magni- 
I ficent  point  in  which,  as  in  a focus,  all  the  particular  rays  of  his  discourse 
I should  converge  in  light.  In  all  this  he  was,  in  truth,  your  teacher  and 
: guide' ; but  in  a little  while  you  might  forget  that  he  was  other  than  a 
fellow-student  and  the  companion  of  your  way, — -so  playful  was  his  manner, 
so  simple  his  language,  so  affectionate  the  glance  of  his  pleasant  eye!” 

' Aware,  however,  of  the  futility  of  any  endeavour  “ to  fetter  down  on  paper” 
the  most  masterly  and  marvellous  qualities  of  these  singular  disquisitions,  he 
I publishes  his  “ Specimens”  solely  in  the  modest  hope  that,  in  them,  “ some- 
1 thing  of  the  wisdom,  the  learning,  and  the  eloquence  of  a great  man’s 
' social  converse  has  been  snatched  from  forgetfulness,  and  endowed  with  a 
permanent  shape  for  general  use.” 

! Some  qualifying  notice  like  this  is  felt  to  be  required  when  we  turn  from 
; the  renown  of  Coleridge’s  table-talk  to  the  specimens  of  it  which  are  now 
before  us.  Perhaps  no  collection  of  equal  bulk,  containing  knowledge  so 
discursive,  so  profound,  and  so  agreeable,  could  have  been  gleaned  from 
the  conversation  of  any  other  person  ; but,  whilst  this  admission  is  cordially 
: made,  it  still  leaves  the  printed  matter  far  inferior  to  what  the  evidence  of 
a crowd  of  witnesses  proves  to  have  been  poured  forth  by  the  living  voice. 

, The  editor  acknowledges  and  accounts  for  this  unavoidable  inferiority  ; and 
I readers  have  only  to  be  thankful  for  the  great,  though  not  wonderful,  trea- 
I sure  which  he  had  it  in  his  actual  power  to  confer. 

But  in  no  part  of  the  “ Specimens”  should  we  suppose  the  disparity  to  be 
less  than  in  the  hearty,  genial  expositions  of  the  excellence  of  some  of  our 
old  writers.  This  was  a theme  which  Coleridge  delighted  in  at  all  times, 
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and  at  all  times  wrote  and  spoke  upon  delightfully.  These  old  dramatists 
and  divines,  with  their  prodigality  of  fancy,  learning,  and  imagination,  their 
deep  thoughts  and  sweet  and  strong  affections,  and  the  music  of  their  elo- 
quence enveloping  the  whole,  were  dear  to  him  as  old  familiar  friends, 
whose  value  he  was  never  weary  of  descanting  on  until  his  hearers  caught, 
by  sympathy,  something  of  his  own  discriminating  love  and  admiration 
for  them.  For  Shakspeare,  especially, — a subject  frequently  reverted  to  in 
the  “Table-Talk,” — these  feelings  seem  to  have  been  almost  unbounded, 
yet  always  exercised  in  union  with  the  strictest  intellectual  justice:  and 
every  reference  casts  a new  ray  of  light,  as  in  the  following  passages,  on  the 
genius  of  the  grandest  of  our  poets  : — 

‘‘  In  Shakspeare,  one  sentence  begets  the  next  naturally ; the  meaning  is  aU  inwoven. 
He  goes  on  kindling  like  a meteor  through  the  dark  atmosphere ; yet  when  the  creation 
in  its  outline  is  once  perfect,  then  he  seems  to  rest  from  his  labour,  and  to  smile 
upon  his  work,  and  to  tell  himself  that  it  is  very  good.  You  see  many  scenes,  and  parts 
of  scenes,  which  are  simply  Shakspeare’s  disportmg  himself  in  joyous  triumph  and 
vigorous  fun  after  a great  achievement  of  his  highest  genius.” 

“Shakspeare  is  the  Spinosistic  deity — an  omnipresent  creativeness.  Milton  is  the 
deity  of  prescience ; he  stands  ah  extra,  and  drives  a fiery  chariot-and-four,  making  the 
horses  feel  the  iron  curb  that  holds  them  in.  Shakspeare’s  poetry  is  characterless ; 
that  is,  it  does  not  reflect  the  individual  Shakspeare ; but  John  Milton  himself  is  in 
every  line  of  the  ‘ Paradise  Lost.’  Shakspeare’s  rhymed  verses  are  excessively  con- 
densed,— epigrams  with  the  point  everywhere ; hut  in  his  blank  dramatic  verse  he  is 
diffused,  with  a linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  No  one  can  understand  Shakspeare’s 
superiority  fully  until  he  has  ascertained,  by  comparison,  all  that  which  he  possessed  in 
common  with  several  other  great  dramatists  of  his  age,  and  has  then  calculated  the 
surplus,  which  is  entirely  Shakspeare’s  own.  His  rhythm  is  so  perfect,  that  you  may 
he  almost  sure  that  you  do  not  understand  the  real  I'orce  of  a line,  if  it  does  not  run 
well  as  you  read  it.  The  necessary  mental  pause  after  every  hemistich,  or  imperfect 
line,  is  always  equal  to  the  time  that  would  have  been  taken  in  reading  the  complete 
verse.” 

“ Shakspeare’s  intellectual  action  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  Ben  Jonson,  or  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  The  latter  see  the  totality  of  a sentence  or  passage,  and  then  project  it 
entire.  Shakspeare  goes  on  evolving  B out  of  A,  and  C out  of  B,  and  so  on,  just  as  a 
serpent  moves,  which  makes  a fulcrum  of  its  own  body,  and  seems  for  ever  twisting  and 
untwisting  its  own  strength.” 

One  of  the  great  designs  which  Coleridge  clung  to  to  the  last,  yet  left  at 
last  unaccomplished,  was  the  embodiment  of  that  philosophy  of  which 
glimpses  and  announcements  had  been  given  to  the  world  in  almost  all  his 
separate  works.  Whether  under  any  circumstances  he  could  have  executed 
what  he  aimed  at,  or  whether  his  failure  must  be  attributed  to  ill-health  and 
an  infirm  will,  are  questions  not  to  be  enquired  into  now.  That  he  had 
read  deeply  on  the  subject,  and  reflected  on  it  with  a rare  intensity  of 
thought,  almost  every  page  of  his  prose  writings,  by  presenting  to  us 
something  subsidiary  to  the  magnificent  edifice  he  dreamed  of,  or  some- 
thing that  had  occurred  to  him  in  his  meditations  on  it,  adequately  proved. 
His  mind,  indeed,  'svas  even  less  poetical  than  philosophical.  Evidences  of 
this  predominating  faculty  are  met  with  too  frequently  in  the  “ Table-talk,” 
and  are  too  characteristic  of  the  individual  to  be  passed  by  without  a few 
examples : — 

“ Tlie  pith  of  my  system,”  he  says,  “ is  to  make  the  senses  out  of  the  mind — not  the 
mind  out  of  the  senses,  as  Locke  did.” 

“'latent,  lying  in  the  understanding,  is  often  inherited;  genius,  being  the  action  of 
reason  and  imagination,  rarely  or  never.” 

“ Genius  must  have  talent  as  its  complement  and  implement,  just  as,  in  like  manner, 
imagination  must  have  fancy.  In  short,  the  higher  intellectual  powers  can  only  act 
through  a corresponding  energy  of  the  lower.” 
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“ There  is  the  love  of  the  good  for  the  good’s  sake,  and  the  love  of  the  truth  for  the 
truth’s  sake.  I have  known  many,  especially  women,  love  the  good  for  the  good’s 
sake ; hut  very  few  indeed,  and  scarcely  one  woman,  love  the  truth  for  the  truth’s  sake. 
Yet  without  the  latter,  the  former  may  become,  as  it  has  a thousand  times  been,  the 
source  of  persecution  for  the  truth, — the  pretext  and  motive  of  inquisitorial  cruelty  and 
party  zealotry.  To  see  clearly  that  the  love  of  the  good  and  the  true  is  ultimately 
identical,  is  given  only  to  those  who  love  both  sincerely  and  without  any  foreign 
ends.” 

We  should  gladly,  if  our  space  permitted  it,  enrich  our  notice  with  a few 
selections  concerning  religion  and  the  Church—subjects  on  which  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge was  fond  of  talking,  and  always  talked  well ; or  with  some  of  those 
discriminative  observations  on  authors  and  on  books,  in  the  making  of 
which  he  was  unequalled  in  his  time.  But  these  collections  of  Table-talk 
are  works  to  which  no  common  measure  of  quotation  could  do  any  justice. 
Their  detached  remarks,  on  a vast  variety  of  subjects,  require  to  be  read 
and  hoarded  in  the  memory  as  suggestive  materials  for  the  reader’s  own 
mind  to  work  upon.  Bor  this  purpose  they  would  be  invaluable  manuals, 
to  be  opened  in  brief  intervals  between  continuous  occupations ; strength- 
ening whilst  they  inform  the  intellect,  enlarging  the  affections,  and  tend- 
ing to  realize  that  good  result  which  Coleridge  on  his  death-bed  thus  de- 
clared to  have  been  his  paramount  aim : — 

“ For,  as  God  hears  me,  the  originating,  continuing,  and  sustaining  wish  and  design 
in  my  heart  were  to  exalt  the  glory  of  His  Name ; and,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  other 
words,  to  promote  the  improvement  of  mankind.” 


THE  MAH  OE  ROSS. 

“ The  Man  of  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  whose  true  sirname  was  Kirle,  was  never 
married.  He  was  a very  humble,  good-natured  man.  He  was  a man  of  little  or 
no  literature.  He  always  studied  to  do  what  good  charitable  offices  he  could, 
and  was  always  pleased  when  an  object  offered.  He  was  reverenced  and  re- 
spected by  all  people.  He  used  to  drink  and  entertain  with  cider,  and  was  a 
sober,  discreet  man.  He  would  tell  people  when  they  dined  or  supped  with  him, 
that  he  could  (if  they  pleased)  let  them  have  wine  to  drink,  but  that  his  own 
drink  was  cider,  and  that  he  found  it  most  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  did  not  care 
to  be  extravagant  with  his  small  fortune.  His  estate  was  five  hpindred  pounds 
per  annum,  and  no  more,  with  which  he  did  wonders.  He  built  and  endowed 
an  hospital,  and  built  the  spire  of  Ross.  When  any  litigious  suits  fell  out,  he 
would  always  stop  them,  and  prevent  people’s  going  to  law.  They  would  when 
differences  happened  say,  Go  to  ‘ the  Great  Man  of  Ross,’  or  which  they  did  more 
often,  go  to  the  ‘ Man  of  Ross,’  and  he  will  decide  the  matter.  He  left  a nephew, 
a man  good  for  little  or  nothing.  He  would  have  given  all  from  him,  but  a good 
deal  being  entailed  he  could  not.  He  smoked  tobacco,  and  would  generally 
smoke  two  pipes  if  in  company,  either  at  home  or  elsewhere.” — Reliquiae 
Hearnianm. 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SYLYAKUS  URBAH. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ENGEAVINGS. — DE.  HAWKSWOETH. — THE  EOEGEEIES  OE  LAHDEE. 

Theee  are  some  persons  who  take  no  pleasure  in  pictures  or  prints  ; 
hut  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  world  is  fond  of  them.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  children  are  so,  and  in  this  respect  most  men  are  “ children 
of  a larger  growth.”  There  is  no  question  that  at  all  periods  the  pub- 
lishers of  books  have  found  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  decorate  them  with 
engravings  : and  at  no  period  has  this  been  more  decidedly  manifested  than 
in  recent  days,  when  a highly  advanced  skill  in  wood-engraving  has  com- 
bined with  printing  by  machinery  to  enable  the  publisher  to  spread  before 
“ the  millions”  some  of  the  best  conceptions  of  art.  The  publishers  of 
the  last  century,  in  their  more  limited  sphere,  discovered  this  element  of 
success,  and  it  gradually  became  the  established  custom  to  embellish  the 
monthly  magazines  with  one  or  two  plates. 

There  were  only  a few  occasional  woodcuts,  and  three  plates,  in  my  first 
eight  volumes.  After  that,  I gave  some  maps,  particularly  of  those  parts 
of  South  America  which  were  then  the  scene  of  our  naval  warfare.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  very  first  map  I published  was  one  of  the  Crimea,  a 
country  which  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a hundred  and  tw^enty  years  has 
concentrated  the  attention  of  Englishmen.  Other  maps  followed  in  several 
succeeding  volumes.  In  1746,  when  the  suspension  of  our  parliamentary 
reports  introduced  scientific  subjects  to  our  pages,  various  engravings  were 
given  of  new  inventions  in  mecbanism  ; and  in  that  year  we  illustrated  our 
historical  pages  by  the  portrait  of  the  Jacobite  traitor  Lord  Lovat,  and  the 
Hanoverian  conqueror,  William  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Before  the  end  of 
the  same  year  was  introduced  a view  of  the  new  bridge  then  being  built  at 
Westminster, — a great  event,  as  London  had  hitherto  possessed  only  one 
bridge  : and  during  the  progress  of  its  erection  we  gratified  the  public 
curiosity  on  the  subject  by  views  of  a variety  of  bridges  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  world.  It  was  sometimes  necessary,  on  account  of  the  largeness  of 
our  number,  to  engrave  duplicate  plates.  In  Feb.  1747  it  is  noticed  that 
“ tho’  we  have  for  greater  dispatch,  &c.,  two  plates  engraved,  the  whole 
work  cannot  be  printed  off  and  dry’d  under  a fortnight,  or  more.” 

At  the  same  period  appeared  the  commencement  of  a long  series  of 
plates  of  an  heraldic  character.  Four  of  these  were  devoted  to  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  art  of  blason  ; eleven  to  the  arms  of  the  whole  peerage  of 
England,  twelve  to  the  peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  one  to  the  Nova- 
Scotia  baronets,  and  twenty-eight  to  the  arms  of  the  English  baronets. 
These  last,  published  between  1750  and  1754,  were  accompanied  by  fifty- 
two  pages  of  description,  printed  distinctly  from  the  Magazine. 

For  many  years  subjects  of  natural  history  were  frequently  given.  Be- 
tween 1755  and  1759  there  was  a series  of  twenty  plates  of  shells.  In 
1752  and  1753  were  inserted  several  representations  of  birds  and  plants 
paired  together : these  were  engraved  on  wood  by  J.  Cave,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  colour  them  after  nature.  They  were  extracted  in  part  from 
Cateshi/s  Natural  History  of  Carolina^,  and  in  part  from  the  Natural 
History  of  Uncommon  Birds^  by  Mr.  George  Edwards,  librarian  to  the 


See  vol.  xxii,  p.  300. 
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College  of  Physicians,  a work  for  which  its  author  received  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

Some  views  of  buildings  were  given,  of  a considerably  larger  size  than 
the  Magazine  itself,  and  drawn  with  a special  view  to  perspective,  together 
with  such  scenes  as  Vauxhall,  Kew  Gardens,  &c.  These  were  destined  to 
be  taken  out  and  coloured,  to  form  objects  for  “ the  Concave  Mirrour,  or 
Optic  Machine,”  which  was  described  and  figured  in  (vol.  xix.  p.  535,)  the 
i!  Magazine  for  Dec.  1749. 

^ In  1760,  1761,  and  1762  were  given  maps  of  parts  of  Germany,  Silesia, 
; &c.,  intended  to  be  joined  together  to  form  an  atlas.  In  1765  began  a 

series  of  road-maps;  and  in  1771  and  1772  appeared  a series  of  plans  of 
f canals. 

‘ These  and  a variety. of  other  subjects  were  continued  and  revived  from 
- time  to  time,  interspersed  with  many  miscellaneous  plates,  filled  with  coins, 
seals,  and  antiquities  and  curiosities  of  every  kind^.  About  the  year  1787 
j commenced  the  views  of  churches,  castles,  and  other  subjects  in  illustration 
' of  British  topography,  which  subsequently,  during  a long  series  of  year.s, 
i continued  to  form  the  favourite  subjects  of  our  engravings.  Occasionally 
portraits  were  introduced,  but  in  this  class  of  plates  we  were  excelled  first 
by  the  London  and  Universal  Magazines,  and  subsequently  by  the  European. 

But  there  is  still  another  series  of  plates  which  deserves  a few  remarks, 
and  especially  two  of  them,  in  connection  with  the  present  subject  of  my 
personal  history.  With  the  Magazine  for  1747  was  given  an  emblematical 
fiontispiece,  which  will  be  found  sometimes  bound  up  with  that  year’s 
volume,  and  sometimes  prefixed  to  the  volume  of  1731,  as  a frontispiece  to 
the  whole  series  ; for  there  were  still  many  purchasers  of  our  entire  work, 

‘ which  by  this  time  had  passed  through  five  or  six  editions 

This  design  is  described  in  “ 2’Ac  VISION.  A UOEMf  printed  at 
the  back  of  the  preface  for  1747.  In  the  centre  stands  a column  of  the 
■ Composite  order,  emblematical  of  our  work,  and  bearing  the  date  of  its 
foundation  in  mdccxxxi.  — 

“ A lofty  pillar  now  before  me  ’rose, 
i Adorn’d  with  all  laborious  Art  bestows, 

I Form’d  of  that  order,  elegantly  tall. 

Which  blending  grace  and  grace  improves  ’em  all. 

This  to  overturn  a grinning  crowd  engage 
With  stedfast  haste,  and  persevering  rage  j 
j Yet  undefac’d  the  tow’ring  pile  appears. 

Firm,  as  the  date  proclaim’d,  through  changing  years.” 

The  “ grinning  crowd”  are  represented  by  four  men  with  asses’  ears, 
the  personifications  of  Envy,  Dulness,  Fraud,  and  Revenge,  and  they  are 
attacking  the  column  with  club,  hammer,  pickaxe,  and  crowbar.  They 
were  the  portraits  of  the  four  booksellers  who  were  the  partners  of  our  old 
rival  the  London  Magazine,  viz.  “ the  gay  and  learned  C.  Ackees,  of 
B)imn  Alley,  Printer,  the  polite  and  generous  T.  Cox,  under  the  Moyal 
Exchange,  the  eloquent  and  courtly  J.  Claek,  of  Euch  Lane,  and  the 
modest,  civil,  judicious  T.  Astley,  of  St,  Paul's  Church  Yard,  Book- 
I Sellers‘S.”  Mr.  Astley,  the  most  active  partner,  (whose  pitiable  figure  before 

A separate  catalogue  and  index  to  the  plates  of  the  Gentleman’s  Maoazine  to 
the  year  1818,  was  compiled  by  the  late  Charles  St.  Barbe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Lymington, 
and  published  as  volume  V.  of  the  General  Indexes. 

I The  early  numbers  were  so  frequently  reprinted,  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  find  their 

! original  editions ; for  many  sets  are  made  up  with  the  later  reprints. 

^ Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  61. 
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the  badge  which  he  bears  upon  his  shoulder,  of  “ the  Rose  over-against  the 
North  Door  of  St.  Paul’s.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  column  is  an  ass  kicking  against  it  with  his 
heels  ; and  the  beast  is  bestridden  by  an  elderly  man,  in  tattered  garments, 
who,  taking  off  a mask,  shews  a black  face  as  well  as  ass’s  ears  : — 

“ Fallen  was  his  winkled  visage,  which  to  hide, 

A youthhil  mask  his  better  hand  apply’d  j 
His  coat,  with  tinsel  lace  emhroidei’’d  o’er, 

111  matched  the  rags  which  less  in  sight  he  wore.” 

This  was  intended  to  represent  our  new  rival,  the  Universal  Magazine, 
which  was  started  in  Jan.  1747. 

Above,  suspended  on  the  column,  is  a fair  vision,”  exhibiting  Fame, 
attended  by  the  Muses,  giving  audience  to  Stlyaxus  UEBAiir  and  his  co- 
adjutors. This  portion  of  the  print  presents  an  excellent  whole-length  por- 
trait of  Cave,  attended  by  Hawksworth,  Johnson,  and  others  of  his  friends  : 
and  has  been  my  principal  incentive  in  describing  the  whole  so  minutely. 

-This  design  was  made  by  S.  Wale,  the  most  clever  artist  of  the  day  in 
producing  historical  prints  for  books  ; and  he  also  executed  all  our  subse- 
quent frontispieces,  except  that  for  1750,  which  was  the  production  of  An- 
thony Walker.  The  frontispiece  of  1755  again  represents  “the  Editor  of 
the  Magazine,”  and  his  features  are  those  of  Mr.  David  Henry. 

The  last  of  these  frontispieces  occurs  in  1756  ; in  the  following  year  we 
substituted  two  maps,— -of  the  two  hemispheres,  or  Old  and  New  Continents, 
Such  emblematic  frontispieces  were  also  the  fashion  with  the  other  contem- 
porary Magazines,  and  at  a much  later  period  they  were  displayed  in  the 
European. 

The  writer  of  the  very  smooth  and  forcible  verses  which  explained  the 
satirical  frontispiece,  was  Mr.  Johk  Ha  wkswoeth,  who,  next  to  Johnson, 
W’as  one  of  my  ablest  coadjutors.  Hawksworth  was  eventually  far  cele- 
brated in  the  world  of  letters,  as  the  chief  writer  of  The  Adventurer,  and 
as  the  author  of  the  narrative  in  which  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  their  comrade  circumnavigators  were  presented  to 
the  public.  He  was  a man  about  five  years  the  junior  of  Johnson®.  De- 
voting himself  to  literature  as  a profession,  he  pursued  a career  not  very 
dissimilar  to  that  of  his  great  contemporary— as  a poet,  a writer  of  Oriental 
tales,  and  an  essayist^;  and  there  are  signs  that,  to  some  extent,  he  even- 
tually provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  literary  giant §.  Johnson  once  said  to 


® It  has  been  asserted  that  Hawksworth  was  one  of  Johnson’s  pupils  during  the 
short  time  that  he  kept  school  at  Edial,  hut  the  statement  does  not  seem  to  rest  on 
adequate  authority. 

f “ Let  me  add,  that  Hawksworth’s  imitations  of  Johnson  are  sometimes  so  happy, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  them  with  certainty  from  the  composition 
of  his  great  archet^q)e.  Hawksworth  was  his  closest  imitator,  a circumstance  of  which 
that  writer  would  once  have  been  proud  to  he  told,  though  when  he  had  become  elated 
by  having  risen  into  some  degree  of  consequence,  he,  in  a conversation  with  me,  had 
the  provoking  effrontery  to  say  he  was  not  sensible  of  On  Easter 

Sunday  in  1773  Johnson  owned  to  Boswell  “that  he  thought  Hawksworth  was  one  of 
his  imitators,  but  he  did  not  think  Goldsmith  was.”  As  late  as  1765,  when  Hawks- 
worth wrote  his  Life  of  Swift,  Johnson  generously^  awarded  him  the  praise  of  being 
“ capable  of  dignifying  his  narrative  with  much  elegance  of  language  and  force  of 
sentiment.” 

K On  several  occasions  we  find  Johnson  in  conversation  disparaging  Hawksworth’s 
Voyages,  for  which  he  had  received  the  very  enviable  sum  of  £6,000.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  imagined  that  Johnson  might  “reproach”  Hawksworth  for  accepting  from 
Archbishop  Herring,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  talent  displayed  in  Tlie  Adventurer, 
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Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  the  hearing  of  Miss  Reynolds,  “ Hawksworth  is 
grown  a coxcomb,  and  I have  done  with  him.”  But  in  their  earlier  days, 
when  both  were  engaged  in  my  service,  they  lived  on  terms  of  great 
familiarity ; and  Johnson  told  Mrs.  Thrale,  when  she  spoke  to  him  of  his 
future  biographers,  that  for  anecdotes  of  his  early  days  in  London  they 
must  all  go  to  Jack  Hawksworth^.  In  the  very  year,  however,  that  this 
declaration  was  made  (1773),  the  life  of  Hawksworth  was  prematurely 
closed ; and  thus  the  pages  of  Boswell  are  not  only  deficient  of  the  infor- 
mation which  this  old  and  intimate  companion  might  have  furnished,  but 
they  contain  very  little  mention  of  Hawksworth  himself  h 

It  was  not  only  while  The  Adventurer  was  going  on,  which  was  from 
Nov.  1752  to  March  1754,  but  for  some  few  years  before  as  well  as  after, 
that  Johnson  and  Hawksworth  were  in  frequent  intercourse.  When  Mrs. 
Johnson  died  in  March  1752*^,  her  body  was  taken  for  interment  to  Brom- 
ley, where  Hawksworth  resided.  This  surely  was  a strong  proof  of  their 
friendly  attachment.  It  was  about  a year  after  this  affliction  that  Johnson 
roused  himself  to  take  an  active  part  in  The  Adventurer,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Hawksworth  in  Nov.  1752.  Twenty-nine  papers  of  this 
series  were  from  Johnson’s  pen  ; Hawksworth  wrote  seventy,  being  exactly 
one  half  of  the  whole.  Whilst  this  paper  was  in  progress,  the  interest 
which  Syltaistus  URBAiir  took  in  its  success  was  shewn,  month  by  month, 
by  his  ushering  to  a wider  circulation  many  of  its  best  essays. 

Among  the  many  random  and  unauthorized  assertions  made  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  is  one  that  the  report  of  Parliamentary 
Debates  in  the  GtENTLEMAT^’s  Magazine,  when  relinquished  by  Johnson 
in  the  year  1743,  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Hawksworth,  and  by  him  con- 
tinued until  the  year  1760.  In  the  account  I gave  of  that  matter  in  my 
last  chapter,  I have  related  how  the  debates  were  managed  chiefly  by  Mr. 
Cave  himself,  and  how  they  were  wholly  discontinued  from  1746  to  1770  ; 
and  I do  not  recollect  that  Hawksworth  had  at  any  time  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  them.  ^ 

With  equal  inaccuracy,  Sir  John  Hawkins  asserts  of  our  review's,  that 
within  the  period  between  1743  and  1760,  “ the  plan  of  the  Magazine  was 
enlarged  by  a review  of  new  publications  ; that  in  this,  Mr.  Owen  Rufi’head 

the  Lambeth  degree  of  D.C.L.,  “which  Johnson,  conceiving  to  be  irregular,  held  in 
great  contempt.”  This  does  not  appear  a very  reasonable  supposition.  However,  in 
so  doing,  Hawksworth  stole  a march  upon  his  friend.  He  became  a doctor  about  1754, 
Johnson  did  not  receive  his  degree  from  Oxford  until  1775  ; and  never  used  it. 

^ “ After  my  coming  to  London  to  drive  the  world  about  a little,  you  must  aU  go  to 
Jack  Hawksworth  for  anecdotes  : I lived  in  great  familiarity  with  him  (though  1 think 
there  was  not  much  affection)  from  the  year  1753  till  the  time  Mr.  Thrale  and  you  took 
me  up.”  The  date  1753  is  evidently  later  than  Johnson  said,  or  should  have  said. 

' Hawksworth  died  under  a flood  of  adverse  criticism  which  he  provoked  by  some 
incautious  passages  in  his  Voyages : and  his  friends  were  more  inclined  to  prevent  any 
further  attacks  by  a discreet  silence,  than  to  do  adequate  justice  to  his  talents  and  per- 
formances. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  biography  was  not  afterwards  under- 
taken before  aU  his  friends  passed  away.  Had  his  papers  been  preserved  like  those  of 
Dr.  Birch,  they  would  have  afforded  the  most  valuable  materials  for  the  literary  history 
of  the  last  century.  The  best  memoir  of  him  is  that  by  Mr.  Alexander  Chahners,  in  his 
’Biographical  JDictionary,  and  in  his  edition  of  the  British  Essayists,  1821 ; but  it  stiU 
perpetuates  soine  of  the  errors  of  Sir  John  Hawkins.  It  is  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance how  there  and  elsewhere  his  name  has  come  to  be  spelt  HawJcesivorth,  instead  of 
Hawksworth,  which  latter  was  the  way  he  himself  wrote  it,  and  as  it  appears  on  his 
monument  in  Bromley  church,  and  in  the  parish  register. 

^ It  would  have  afforded  me  satisfaction  to  have  referred  to  a record  of  Mrs.  John- 
son’s death  in  my  Obituary,  hut  I regret  to  And  that  none  was  inserted. 
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was  first  employed,  but  he  being,  in  about  two  years,  invited  to  superintend 
a re-publication  of  the  Statutes  at  Large^,  the  office  of  reviewer  dropped 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hawksworth,  who,  though  he  was  thought  to  exer- 
cise it  with  some  asperity,  continued  in  it  till  about  the  year  1772.”  None 
of  these  dates  are  to  be  depended  upon ; nor  did  Hawkins  possess  any  more 
than  very  vague  information  upon  the  subject. 

I wish  that  my  memory  would  serve  me  better  to  specify  what  Dr. 
Hawksworth  actually  did  for  us.  His  assistance  was  continued,  more  or 
less,  over  a period  extending  from  five-and-twenty  to  thirty  years ; and  I 
may  readily  acknowledge  that  it  w^as  considerable.  But  though  Hawkins 
in  one  place  (p.  252)  assigns  to  Hawksworth  the  “ office  of  curator  of  the 
Magazine,”  I cannot  admit  that  by  any  metempsychosis  he  was  ever  entitled 
to  style  himself  Stlya^ius  nor  w^as  I ever  so  far  beside  myself  as  to 

require  Dr.  Hawksworth  for  my  keeper  or  custodian.  I was  constantly 
identified  with  Ejjwaed  Gate  until  his  death  in  1753,  and  for  many  years 
after  with  his  brother-in-law,  Dayid  Hei^rt. 

Like  many  other  writers,  Hawksworth  commenced  with  poetry,  and  he 
made  his  first  communication  to  me  in  the  summer  of  1740,  Its  insertion 
was  accidentally  deferred  for  a twelvemonth™,  but  published  in  the  Maga- 
zine for  June  1741.  It  w^as  the  first  of  a series  of  ten  fables,  six  of  wffiich 
appeared  that  year,  and  four  in  1742.  No  name  or  signature  was  given 
with  the  first  five,  but  the  sixth  was  stated  to  be  by  H.  Greville,  Author  of 
the  former,  and  the  whole  are  attributed  to  the  same  writer  in  the  indexes. 

In  1746  Hawksworth  placed  at  our  disposal  another  store  of  his  poetical 
compositions,  which,  together  with  a few  more  by  him,  which  arose  inci- 
dentally during  the  same  period,  were  inserted  from  time  to  time  during 
that  and  the  three  following  years’^.  They  were  for  the  most  part  published 
without  a name  or  signature,  but  the  indexes  refer  to  them  under  the  pseu- 
donyme  of  H.  Greville.  Among  them  were  three  pieces  which  were 
mistaken  for  Johnson’s,  and  inserted  among  his  poetical  works  as  odes  to 
Midsummer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  o. 


^ Owen  Ruffhead,  born  in  1723,  undertook  the  Statutes  about  1763,  and  died  in 
1769,  In  the  last  year  appeared  bis  Life  of  Pope,  written  from  materials  furnished 
by  Warburton,  but  of  which  Johnson  said  that  “Ruffhead  knew  nothing  of  Pope,  and 
nothing  of  poetry,” 

“ The  following  table  was  put  into  our  hands  about  this  time  last  year,  and  mislaid 
many  months;  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  author.” — Gent.  Ma&.,  vol.  xi.  p.  327. 

" When,  after  Dr.  Hawksworth’s  death,  a request  was  made  that  some  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  M;igazine  should  be  pointed  out,  the  Rev.  John  Duhcombe  replied 
(Gent,  Mag.  Jan.  1779,  p.  72),  that  he  knew  the  poems  of  H.  Greville  (from  1746  to 
1749)  to  have  been  his,  but  did  not  afford  any  further  information,  Hawksworth’s 
poetical  contributions  may  be  subsequently  traced  as  stated  in  the  text.  The  fable  of 
The  Caterpillar  and  Butterfly,  in  Jan.  1750,  though  without  a signature,  is  avowedly 
by  the  writer  of  The  Ant’s  Philosophy,  in  1747. 

° This  misapprehension  happened  thus.  Johnson  having  handed  for  insertion  in  the 
Magazine  a number  of  his  early  poetical  compositions,  they  were  inserted,  all  together, 
in  the  number  for  May  1747,  in  the  following  order : — 1.  Translation  of  Epitaph  on 
8ir  Thomas  Hamner.  2.  To  Miss on  her  giving  the  Author  a Gold  and  Silk  Net- 

work Purse.  3.  Stella  in  Mourning.  4.  The  Winter’s  Walk.  5.  An  Ode,  commencing 
“ Stern  winter  now.”  6.  To  Lyce,  an  elderly  Lady.  These  were  all  signed  with  * * *. 
The  fifth  of  them,  which  in  the  Magazine  was  simply  entitled  ‘‘An  Ode,”  and  which  in 
t!ie  Index  to  the  volume  is  referred  to  as  an  ode  “by  a gouty  person,”  is  that  which 
figures  in  Johnson’s  works  as  “Spring,  an  Ode.”  The  next,  “Midsummer,  an  Ode,”  is 
a poem  by  Dr.  Hawksworth  which  appeared  iu  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  May 
17  IS,  under  the  title  of  “The  Midsummer  Wish.”  “Autumn,  an  Ode,”  is  also  by 
Dr.  Hawksworth,  and  printed  in  the  Magazine  for  Sept.  1748,  under  that  title.  The 
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Hawksworth’s  poetical  contributions  were  continued  in  1750,  and  after- 
wards either  with  his  own  initials,  J.  H.,  or  altogether  anonymously ; in 
the  same  year  he  wrote  the  preface,  and  the  lines  attached  to  it,  being  “ A 
Sequel  to  the  Origin  of  Criticism  f — that  is,  to  Johnson’s  essay  in  the 
third  number  of  the  Rambler,  given  at  p.  128  of  that  volume. 

Dr.  Hawksworth  wrote?  my  preface  for  1754,  and  the  verses  in  expla- 
nation of  the  frontispiece  which  follow  it.  He  afterwards  wrote  other  pre- 
faces, and  very  frequently  reviews.  He  was  the  author  of  the  full  account 
of  Johnson’s  tragedy  of  Irene,  given  in  the  Magazine  for  January  1749, 
and  signed  H.  H.,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  his  name  ; and  also  of  “ Some 
Account  of  a Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by  Samuel  Jonisrsoisr, 
A.M.,  in  Two  Vols.  Folio,  580  sheets,''’’  which  formed  the  first  article  in 
the  Geisttleman’s  Magazine  for  April  1 755*1. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  I was  deceived  by  the  daring  forgeries 
of  William  Laudee,,  a learned  but  unprincipled  Scotchman,  who,  having 
been  unfortunate  in  his  own  country,  came,  like  so  many  of  his  compatriots, 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  South,  and  established  himself  as  a teacher  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  “ at  the  corner-house,  the  bottom  of  Ayre-street,  Piccadilly 
He  had  acquired  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  modern  Latin  poetry  as 
the  editor  of  Johnston’s  Versification  of  the  Psalms,  printed  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  year  1739,  and  his  object  was  to  attract  attention  to  a proposed 
edition  of  the  Latin  poetry  of  Grotius,  Masenius,  and  others’^.  Having  been 

last  of  this  made-up  series  of  odes  to  the  seasons  is  also  Hawksworth’s,  from  the  Maga- 
zine for  Dec.  1747.  Mr.  Croker,  in  a note  to  his  Bosivell,  apprised  of  Hawksworth’s 
claim,  hut  not  having  informed  himself  of  all  the  circumstances  T have  now  stated,  has 
allowed  himself  to  he  puzzled  hy  the  imaginary  connection  of  “the  four  Ode«,”  and 
determining  that  the  verses  on  the  Purse  and  to  Stella  in  Mourning  “ are  certainly  hy 
the  same  hand  as  the  four  Odes,”  would  transfer  to  Hawksworth  the  whole  of  Johnson’s 
six  pieces  enumerated  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  note,  hut  to  which,  in  fact, 
Hawksworth  has  no  claim.  When  writing  the  (first)  ode,  Johnson  either  had,  or 
imagined  himself  to  have,  the  gout : oti  that  point  I can  say  nothing  more  than  what 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  Variorum  Boswell. 

P Nichols,  Lit.  Anecd.,  ix.  592. 

1 In  the  same  number,  in  the  list  of  new  puh'ications,  at  p.  190,  were  published  the 
epigrammatic  lines  by  David  Garrick,  comparing  the  labours  of  Johnson  with  those  of 
the  French  academicians,  which  Boswell  has  introduced  into  his  biography. 

The  following  summary  of  Lauder’s  proposals  appeared  in  the  Magazine  for 
July  1750 : — 

“ Proposals  for  Printing  by  Subscription,  in  Four  Volumes  in  Octavo,  Delectus 
auctorum  sacrorum  Miltono  facem  prselucentium.  Accurante  Gulielmo  Laudero,  A.M. 
Price  half  a guinea,  half  to  be  paid  on  subscribing.  The  pieces  are, 

Jacobi  Masenii  Sarcotidos  libri  quinque. 

Danielis  Heinsii  de  Puero  Jesu  Hymnus. 

Andrese  Ramssei  Poemata  sacra.  Libri  quatuor. 

Hugonis  Grotii  Adamus  exul. 

Christus  patiens. 

With  above  twenty  more.  The  first  to  be  inscribed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  others  to 
the  Archbishops,  Lord  Chancellor,  several  Dukes,  and  Noblemen.  Proposals  to  be  had 
at  St.  John's  gate,  of  Mr.  Davidson,  Mr.  Vaillant,  Payne  and  Bouquet,  booksellers,  by 
which  subscriptions  are  taken  in : Also  by  the  editor  at  his  house,  the  bottom  of  Ayre- 
street,  Piccadilly'' 

A copy  of  the  entire  proposals,  in  sixteen  pages  octavo,  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  being  that  containing  the  receipt  for  Dr.  Birch’s  subscription  of  half-a-guinea, 
which  is  signed  in  the  autograph  of  William  Lauder.  Another  half-guinea  was  to  be 
paid  on  delivery  of  the  book.  Eventually  the  collection,  after  being  relinquished  by 
Cave,  was  confined  to  two  volumes ; of  which  the  first  (the  Adamus  Lxsul  printed  by 
Edward  Owen,  and  the  rest  by  James  Ged)  was  published  by  Samuel  Paterson,  in  the 
Strand,  in  1752,  and  the  second  (printed  by  Ged)  was  published  by  WiUiam  Owen,  in 
Fleet-street,  1753. 
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struck  with  the  similarity  of  certain  productions  of  those  writers — at  least 
in  their  subjects — to  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  Lauder  imagined  he 
should  find  that  our  great  poet  had  been  directly  indebted  to  them.  Failing 
in  this  anticipation,  he  proceeded  to  the  length  of  inserting  into  a quotation 
which  he  made  from  the  TriumpJius  Pads  of  Staphorstius,  no  fewer  than 
eight  lines,  which  he  took  from  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
made  by  William  Hog,  a Scotchman,  and  published  in  1690.  He  also 
committed  the  like  fraud,  more  or  less,  in  several  other  quotations,  and 
then  instituted  a violent  attack  against  jMilton  as  a gross  plagiarist.  These 
acts  were  the  more  inexcusable  from  being  the  deliberate  and  cherished 
employment  of  a long  course  of  years ; and  the  partial  success  which  for  a 
time  attended  them,  made  their  perpetrator  unwilling  to  abandon  them, 
even  when  they  had  been  fully  proved  against  him,  when  he  had  admitted 
them  by  a public  confession,  and  when  he  had  experienced  some  taste  of 
the  disgrace  and  contempt  which  they  brought  upon  him. 

But  I am  anticipating  the  final  result  of  a long  series  of  transactions,  the 
full  narration  of  w’hich  would  occupy  too  great  a space,  were  I not  deter- 
mined to  pass  very  briefly  over  the  particulars,  except  as  they  affect  myself, 
Mr.  Cave,  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

It  was  in  the  Magazine  for  January  1747  that  we  gave  admission  to  the 
first  paper  by  Lauder.  It  was  entitled  An  Essay  on  ALilton’s  Imitation  of 
the  Moderns,  parodying  the  title  of  An  Essay  on  Milton's  Imitation  of  the 
Ancients^  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1742.  Lauder  produced  a poem  by 
J acobus  Masenius,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  had  been  followed  by  Milton  ; 
and  in  Feb.  p.  82,  he  presented  with  the  same  view  the  first  act  of  Adamus 
Exsul,  a tragedy  by  Hugo  Grotius.  To  this  was  attached  a Latin  poem 
in  its  commendation,  written  by  Janus  Douza.  Mr.  Cave  forthwith  pro- 
cured an  English  paraphrase  of  the  last,  “for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
reader,”  before  it  had  passed  to  the  press  ; and,  anxious  to  put  the  work  of 
Grotius  to  the  same  test,  he  offered,  as  a prize  for  the  best  translation,  in 
Miltonic  verse,  of  this  first  act  of  Grotius's  tragedy,  “ two  folio  volumes  of 
Eu  Halde's  History  of  China,  (pr.,  bound,  3 guineas,)  or  two  guineas  in 
money.”  This  invitation  proved  the  command  which  we  still  held  over  the 
poetasters,  for,  before  the  first  of  May,  it  was  answered  by  thirteen  com- 
petitors, and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  J.  C.® 

Lauder  pursued  his  argument  in  April,  quoting  the  Poemata  Sacra  of 
Andrew  Ramsay,  1633  ; and  again  in  June,  with  parallel  passages  of  Grotius 
and  Milton.  The  second  act  of  the  Adamus  Exsul  was  printed  in  the 
^Magazines  for  July  and  August ; and  in  the  latter  (at  p.  404)  was  inserted 
a copy  of  Proposals  for  printing  the  Adamus  Exsul,  with  an  English  Ver- 
sion. These  proposals,  on  Mr.  Cave’s  suggestion,  were  written  by  the  ex- 
perienced hand  of  Johnson,  who  took  that  interest  in  Lauder’s  inquiries, 
and  was  so  free  from  suspicion  of  his  honesty,  that  he  further  assisted  him 
in  the  Preface  and  Postscript  of  his  “ Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation 
of  the  Moderns V wLich  was  finally  published  as  an  octavo  volume  late  in 
1750.  Johnson  incurred  much  obloquy  in  this  transaction,  which  was  attri- 
buted to  his  blind  hatred  of  Milton,  arising  from  political  prejudices* : on 


* Gext.  Mag.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  254,  302.  A copy,  " composed  from  those  versions  that 
were  sent  us,”  was  printed  in  the  Magazine  for  Jan.  1749;  the  intention  which  Mr. 
Cave  had  entertained  of  printing  the  whole  tragedy  of  Grotius,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation, being  then  abandoned. 

‘ Of  this  injustice  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  especially  guilty,  introducing  the  long 
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that  point  I need  make  no  remark,  for  Boswell  has  fully  vindicated  him  ; but 
no  one  has  done  justice  to  the  sympathy  and  kindness  which  undoubtedly 
prompted  him — and  that  in  spite  of  his  antipathies  to  the  Scotch — to  be- 
friend a struggling  scholar,  who  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  business  of 
! tuition,  as  was  once  the  case  with  himself.  Johnson  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  man’s  honesty  : he  thought  him  too  much  of  an  enthusiast  to  be  a rogue. 
With  that  impartiality  which  ever  characterized  Cave  in  his  conduct  to- 
1 wards  correspondents, — and  no  one,  certainly,  ever  obeyed  more  implicitly 
the  maxim  of  Audi  alteram  replies  to  the  arguments  of  Lauder 

I were  at  once  admitted  into  the  Magazine,  which,  throughout  the  year  1747 
, and  the  beginning  of  1748,  abounds  with  personal  reflections  upon  him, 

1 both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  for  he  was  at  once  reproached  with  malice  by 
the  Philo-Miltonists,  though  not  suspected  of  forgery.  But  after  January 
1748  there  was  a lull  in  the  controversy,  so  far  as  our  pages  were  con- 
cerned, whether  arising  from  weariness  of  the  subject,  or  from  a difference 
with  Mr.  Lauder  himself.  I believe  both  causes  were  in  operation.  Except 
by  inserting  in  the  Magazine  for  January,  1749,  an  English  translation  of 
; the  first  act  of  the  Adamus  Eccsul^  composed  from  the  several  versions  that 
i had  been  sent  us,  we  maintained  silence  until  the  year  1750.  The  volume 
h for  that  year  contains  several  other  letters  upon  Lauder,  but  all  in  an  in- 
I credulous  and  bantering  spirit,  shewing  that  his  pretensions  were  greatly 
suspected ; until  at  last,  in  November,  at  p.  528,  there  appeared  this  an- 
nouncement in  the  list  of  new  books  : — 

“ Milton  vindicated  from  Lauder’s  charge  of  plagiarism,  and  Lauder  detected  of  for- 
gery. By  John  Douglas,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  Millar.  (L««derhas  admitted  the  charge".)” 

I Mr.  Douglas,  who  won  the  credit  of  refuting  this  imposture,  was  the 
ij  same  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  Rev.  John  Bowie,  of 
ij  Idmiston,  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  clue  to  him.  But  when  the  for- 
I gery  was  at  length  exposed,  we  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  we  had 
i for  nearly  two  years  actually  possessed  its  detection  in  our  own  hands. 
The  Rev.  EicJiard  Richardson,  B.A.,  of  Epping,  had  been  one  of  the  first 
to  come  forward  in  Milton’s  defence’^,  and  he  was  anxious  to  reply  to  Lau- 

I account  of  Lauder’s  affair  which  he  gives  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  pp.  275 — 285,  as 
' “ another  instance  of  the  enmity  of  Johnson  towards  Milton.” 

" I append,  as  a literary  curiosity,  the  following  Advertisement  i — 

i White-Hart,  in  Pater-Noster  Pow,  London,  Nov.  28,  1760. 

UPON  the  Publication  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  DOUGLAS’S  Defence  of  Milton,  in  Answer 
to  LAUDER,  we  immediately  sent  to  Lauder,  and  insisted  upon  his  clearing  him- 
![  self  from  the  Charge  of  Forgery,  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  brought  against  him,  by  pro- 
ji  ducing  the  Books  in  Question. 

j He  has  this  Dag  admitted  the  Charge,  but  with  great  Insensibility. 

We  therefore  disclaim  all  Connection  with  him,  and  shall  for  the  fixture  sell  his  Book 
only  as  a Master-Piece  of  Fraud,  which  the  public  may  be  supplied  with  at  Is.  6d. 
stitched.  John  Payne. 

Joseph  Bouquet. 

[The  original  price  of  the  book  had  been  Ss.  Qd.'] 

A copy  of  “A  New  Preface  by  the  Booksellers,”  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
is  placed  in  the  book  at  the  British  Museum  (1066,  i.  24). 

In  the  Magazine  for  July  1747,  p.  322.  Mr.  Richardson  had  nearly  finished  a 
second  letter,  when  Lauder  replied  to  his  first  (in  the  next  month,  p.  363).  This 
obliged  him  not  only  to  defend  Milton,  but  himself, — which  he  did  in  a third  letter ; 
but  as  there  was  no  longer  room  in  the  Magazine,  he  published  all  his  three  letters 
in  the  form  of  a pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  Zoilomastix  : or  a Vindication  of  Milton 
from  all  the  invidious  Charges  of  Mr.  William  Lauder,  with  several  new  Remarks  on 
I Paradise  Lost.  By  R.  Richardson,  B.A.,  late  of  Clare-HaU,  Cambridge.  1747.  8vo.” 
This  is  not  mentioned  in  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  nor  in  the  Bihliographer’ s 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  q q 
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der’s  Essay  on  its  publication.  He  then  observed  that  eight  lines  which 
Lauder  professed  to  have  taken  from  Masenius  were  really  from  Hog, 
who  wrote  twenty  years  after  Milton’s  death;  and  so  with  eight  lines 
professedly  taken  from  Staphorstius ; but  our  unwillingness  to  suspect  so 
gross  a forgery  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Hog  must  have  copied  Mase- 
nius* * to  save  himself  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  translating  Milton;  and, 
as  the  controversy  was  become  tedious  to  our  readers,  we  declined  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson’s wish  to  continue  it^.  He  was  thus  deprived  of  the  fair  honour  he 
might  have  acquired  as  the  bold  slinger  who  slew  the  Philistine. 

Johnson,  when  at  length  undeceived,  took  an  active  part  in  dictating  to 
Lauder  his  recantation,  (which  was  published,)  as  he  had  previously  aided 
him  in  his  first  appeals  to  the  literary  world.  It  was  all  in  vain  : the  unclean 
dog  returned  to  his  vomit,  and  in  1754  renewed  his  attacks  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  Milton,  in  a pamphlet  entitled  The  Grand  Invpostor  detected,  to 
which  Mr.  Douglas  replied  in  a second  edition  of  his  own  pamphlet.  This 
last  production  of  Lauder  was  briefly  reviewed  in  our  vol.  xxiv.  p.  97, — as 
Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers  ^ thought,  by  Johnson ; but  Mr.  Croker  is  quite 
right  in  his  opinion  that  Johnson  would  have  expressed  himself  with  greater 
energy  in  the  temper  he  then  was.  He  was  too  disgusted  with  the  subject 
to  meddle  with  it  again. 


THE  HORTHMEH  IH  ENGLAND  ^ 

The  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  the  history 
of  the  Northmen  in  England,  is  very  similar  to  that  which  existed  respecting 
our  early  architecture  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  Nor- 
man buildings  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  were  regarded  as  Saxon, 
and  figured  in  architectural  publications  as  such.  Gothic,  whether  early 
English  or  Perpendicular,  was  only  regarded  as  Gothic ; and  in  the  “Gothic” 
erections  of  the  period  the  various  styles  were  indiscriminately  employed  in 
the  same  building,  and  generally  with  an  intermixture  of  the  Greek  or  Ro- 
man styles  also  : but,  thanks  to  Rickman  and  his  followers,  the  chaos  has 
been  reduced  to  system,  and  the  means  supplied  by  which  we  may  now  dis- 
criminate between  the  various  styles,  and  read  the  dates  of  buildings  by  the 
alphabet  placed  within  our  reach.  What  has  been  done  for  our  architec- 
ture remains  to  be  done  for  our  ethnology.  The  largest  contributor  at 

Manual  of  Lowndes,  in  his  list  of  the  Lauder  controversy.  It  put  Mr.  Richardson  to 
an  expense  which  its  sale  did  not  repay ; and  thus  he  was  discouraged  from  publishing, 
at  further  personal  loss,  his  subsequent  discovery  of  the  forgery. 

* Masenius  was  an  author  not  easily  to  he  seen  in  England : see,  in  the  Magazine  for 
Oct.  1747,  p.  485,  a letter  to  say  he  had  been  found  in  the  library  at  Louvaine. 

y In  justice  to  Mr.  Richardson,  his  letter  written  on  the  first  publication  of  Lauder’s 
pamphlet,  and  dated  28th  Jan,  1749,  was  inserted  in  the  Magazine  for  Dec.  1750,  as 
a sequel  to  the  account  there  given  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  “ detection”  of  the  forgery.  The 
following  statement  which  it  contains  has  been  overlooked  by  the  biographers  of  John- 
son, though  it  is  remarkable  in  proof  how  completely  he  was  deceived : — “ The  first 

[passage,  that  from  Masenius]  so  struck  Mr.  J n,  that  the  last  time  I had  the 

pleasure  of  seeing  him,  he  said  he  would  venture  the  merits  of  the  cause  that  Milton 
had  seen  Masenius,  since  it  is  rendered  almost  verhum  verho,” 

* Biogrwpliical  Dictionary,  art.  Lauder. 

“ “The  Northmen  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  By  Robert  Ferguson.”  (Lon- 
don : Longman  and  Co.) 
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present  is  Mr.  Worsaae ; the  most  recent,  Mr.  Ferguson,  whose  essay  has 
been  called  into  existence  by  Mr.  Worsaae’s Danes  and  Norwegians  in 
England.” 

Interested  in  the  subject,  Mr,  Ferguson  prepared  a popular  lecture,  em- 
■ bracing  the  leading  facts  presented  by  Mr.  Worsaae,  and,  induced  to  investi- 
^ gate  the  subject  more  deeply,  he  has  presented  us  with  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting work,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  characterize  the  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  traces  left  by  the  Northmen  in  Lincolnshire  and  York- 
shire, and  those  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland : 
j with  regard  to  the  two  latter  counties,  he  has  started  the  theory  that  their 
I colonization  was  to  be  derived  more  particularly  from  the  Norwegian  than 
I from  the  Danish  branch  of  the  great  Scandinavian  family  : — 

' “ The  great  stream  of  Northern  adventurers  which  swept  the  eastern  shore  of  England 

! appears  to  have  been  composed  principally  of  Danes;  their  descents  were  made  chiefly 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  being  one  of  their  favourite  landing- 
places  ; in  the  adjacent  district  were  the  strongholds  of  their  power,  and  the  number  of 
I names  of  places  more  purely  Danish  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  serves  to  attest  the 
preponderance  of  that  race  over  the  others  in  the  colonization  of  this  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

! “The  first  recorded  invasion  of  Cumberland  by  the  Danes  from  this  quarter  took 
place  in  875,  when  an  army  under  the  command  of  Halfdene  entered  Northumberland, 
and  wintering  near  the  Tyne,  took  possession  of  that  district,  upon  which  they  seem  to 
have  made  permanent  settlements.  From  thence  they  made  incursions  into  Cumber- 
land, and  even  extended  their  ravages  as  far  as  the  British  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  in 
Galloway.  In  one  of  these  incursions  they  destroyed  the  city  of  Carlisle,  which  lay  in 
ruins,  as  it  is  asserted,  till  the  time  of  Rufus,  Although  the  main  object  of  these  expe- 
I ditions  was,  no  doubt,  plunder,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  invaders 
settled  at  that  period  in  the  district.” — (p.  7.) 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  common  to  point  to  Lincolnshire  and 
i Yorkshire  as  the  sources  from  whence  flowed  the  population  of  Cumber- 
land and  adjacent  districts,  but  Mr.  Ferguson  argues  that,  although  a great 
number  of  the  Danes,  who  undoubtedly  did  invade  Cumberland  from  the 
eastern  shores,  became  permanent  settlers,  the  far  greater  portion  of  the 
j inhabitants  were  of  Norwegian  origin,  and  that  the  immigration  from  Nor- 
way took  place  at  least  a century  later  than  the  year  a.d.  875.  Without 
' pausing  to  examine  the  soundness  of  this  theory,  we  will  merely  say  that 
the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  in  its  favour  are  full  of  interest,  and  well 
I deserve  a careful  investigation  by  all  who  are  interested  in  our  Northern  an- 
^ tiquities.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  point  out  a few  of  the  principal 
facts  on  which  this  theory  is  based,  of  which  not  the  least  important  part  is 
the  nomenclature  of  the  district  comprised  within  the  counties  forming  the 
subject  of  this  enquiry  : — 

“In  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  the  names  of  places  are,  as  it  has  been  observed, 
more  particularly  Danish.  But  as  we  proceed  northwards  towards  the  confines  of  Cum- 
i berland  and  Westmoreland,  a marked  change  begins  to  appear  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  district.  The  names  more  purely  Danish  become  less  frequent,  and  some  of  them, 
as  we  advance,  altogether  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  Norwegian  names  become 
more  frequent  as  we  proceed,  till  we  arrive,  among  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  at  a nomenclature  which  it  will  be  my  object  to  shew  is  more  purely 
Norwegian.  Here,  then,  is  evidently  another  and  a distinct  immigration,  and  it  will  in 
the  next  place  be  our  object  to  investigate,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  the  probable  source 
from  which  this  immigration  proceeded.  Not,  as  we  have  just  seen,  fi’om  the  district 
of  the  ancient  Denelaga ; still  more  evidently  not  across  the  border  from  Scotland,  lor, 
as  Mr.  Worsaae  has  observed,  the  course  of  the  stream  may  be  distinctly  traced  as  run- 
ning in  the  opposite  direction.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  Scandinavian  element  to 
be  found  in  the  language  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  character  of  the  Lowland  Scots,  the 
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number  of  Scandinavian  names  of  places  is  comparatively  small,  and  of  these,  the  most 
strongly  marked  are  to  be  found  along  the  Cumberland  border,  gradually  diminishing 
as  we  advance  further  into  the  interior.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  whatever  Scandina- 
vian element  exists  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  must  have  been  imparted  at  an  anterior 
period,  and  under  different  circumstances;  that  a fusion  of  races  had  already  taken 
place,  and  that  the  more  purely  Scandinavian  colonists  from  Cumberland  made  some 
encroachments  upon  this  territory,  which  was  already  settled.  The  whole  Scandinavian 
tide-mark,  so  to  speak,  along  the  Scottish  border,  is  that  of  a more  recent  immigration 
proceeding  from  Cumberland,  or  from  the  shore  of  the  Solway. 

“ In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  Scandinavian  colonists  of  Cumber- 
land could  not  have  proceeded  across  the  island  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Northum- 
berland. Like  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  this  county  shews  strong  Scandinavian  traces 
in  its  dialect,  but  contains  a limited  number  of  Scandinavian  names  of  places,  and  the 
boundary  of  the  two  counties  is  scarcely  more  distinctly  marked  than  the  change  in 
their  nomenclature.” — (pp.  8,  9.) 

Were  it  not  for  the  great  uncertainty  that  exists  in  clearly  distinguishing 
between  the  languages  of  two  nations  or  peoples  so  closely  connected  as 
the  ISTorwegians  and  Danes,  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  this  evidence 
conclusive  as  a proof  of  the  fact  sought  to  be  established,  as,  with  reference 
to  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Southern  Italy,  that  Magna  Graecia  was  colonized 
by  men  from  the  far  distant  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  We  doubt  not,  how- 
ever, that  further  researches  will  throw  much  light  upon  this  interesting 
and  important  subject.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Eerguson’s 
chapter  on  the  sepulchral  remains  of  the  Northmen  and  Runic  inscriptions, 
which  deserves  more  than  a cursory  notice.  We  cannot  refrain,  however, 
from  calling  attention  to  one  of  those  indisputable  signs  of  a common 
origin  for  all  nations  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  apparent  impossibility  in 
tracing  the  links  can  only  be  dispelled  by  the  powerful  light  of  philologi- 
cal science,: — 

There  is  a class  of  names  common  in  the  district,  and  which  are  interesting  as 
probably  referring  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  to  that  great  Assyrian  deity,  Baal,  Bel, 
or  Veh,  whose  worship,  in  various  forms,  extended  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  East. 
We  have  Hill-bell,  Bells,  and  Green  Bells,  in  Westmoreland ; Bell -hill,  near  Drigg, 
and  Cat-bells,  bordering  the  side  of  Derwentwater,  in  Cumberland.  Mr.  Carr  also 
mentions,  in  his  ‘Glossary  of  the  Craven  Dialect,^  similar  hills  upon  the  Yorkshire 
moors,  where  fires  have  once  been  lighted,  as  he  supposes,  in  honour  of  this  deity,  and 
which  are  still  called  Baal-hills.” — (p.  95.) 

“ The  word  from  which  the  names  in  question  are,  however,  more  immediately  de- 
rived, is  probably  the  old  Norse  and  Anglo-Saxon  hal,  a sacrificial  fire,  in  reference  to 
the  fires  which  used  to  be  lighted  upon  these  hills.  None  of  the  names  in  question  shew 
evidence  of  a Celtic  origin,  unless  it  he  Catbells,  which  might  indeed  be  derived  from 
the  Celtic  cad,  or  cat,  (a  grove,) — Catbells  signifying  the  ‘groves  of  Baal;’  but  which 
is  more  probably  so  called — in  common  with  other  names  in  the  district,  as  Cats- 
geam — from  the  wild-cats  with  which  it  was  infested;  Catbells  signifying  simply 
‘the  cat-hiUs.’”— (p.  96.) 

The  significant  fact  of  the  root  hel  being  so  often  found  in  the  proper 
names  of  countries  between  which  there  is  not  the  least  apparent  con- 
nection, is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this  enquiry : — 

“ The  name  of  Helvellyn,  the  second  mountain  in  England,  may  perhaps  be  derived 
from  a similar  origin : we  find  in  Norway  the  names  of  Belling  Fjeld,  and  Bellinger 
Fjeld,  and  the  substitution  of  Tiill  (a  word  both  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian)  for 
fell,  would  bring  us  at  once  very  near  the  name,  the  letters  h and  being  convertible ; 
or  if  we  take  the  name  of  Hill-bell,  by  adding  the  definite  article,  we  should  get 
Hillbellin,  which  by  a natural  euphonic  change  would  make  Hellvellyn.  While  in  the 
language  of  the  Celts  we  have  el,  ‘ a height,’  according  to  Bullet,  El-Velin  signifying 
‘the  hill  of  Baal  or  Veli.’  Without,  then,  pronouncing  upon  the  exact  etymology  of 
the  name,  there  seems  a probahility  that  it  refers  directly  or  remotely  to  the  wide 
prevailing  worship  of  this  deity.” — (p.  96.) 
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“ It  was  unquestionably  among  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  our  island  that  this  worship 
was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  importance  and  solemnity.  Whether  it  was  pre- 
served among  them  simply  by  the  force  of  tlieir  old  traditions,  or  whether  its  revival 
in  greater  pomp  was  a result  of  the  Phoenician  intercourse,  we  cannot  now  determine; 
but  it  is  curious  to  find  in  the  names  both  of  the  great  Carthaginian  leader  and  of  the 
valiant  British  chief  who  each  so  bravely  withstood  the  Roman  arms,  the  name  of  this 
god  assumed  as  a title  of  honourable  distinction.  We  have  it  in  the  Punic  names 
Hannibal  and  Asdrubal,  and  the  ancient  British  Carribelin  and  Cunobelin.  We  have 
it  in  Baalam,  in  the  Assyrian  Belshazzar,  and  in  Jezebel,  the  great  protector  of  idolatry 
in  Israel,  who  so  faithfully  fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  name.  Par  away  among  the 
hills  of  the  Antilibanus  lie  the  glorious  ruins  of  Baalbec,  the  temple  of  the  Sun ; and 
here,  too,  his  altars  were  erected,  and  perhaps  his  name  bestowed  on  many  a beautiful 
English  hill.”— (p.  97.) 

“The  conclusion”  of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  little  volume  is  neither  the  least 
interesting  nor  least  worthy  of  notice.  We  have  pointed  out  to  us  the 
great  difference  between  the  impressions  left  on  the  country  by  the  Romans 
and  those  of  their  Teutonic  successors  : the  altars,  inscriptions,  and  coins 
of  the  former  are  scattered  plentifully  in  all  directions,  but  they  alone  are 
the  almost  only  witnesses,  independent  of  history,  that  the  standard  of  the 
“seven-hilled”  city  was  planted  on  our  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  we  need 
not  search  in  a museum  for  the  footprints  of  our  I^orthern  ancestors  ; many 
a hill  and  many  a glen  still  bear  the  names  which  they  received  in  past 
ages  from  the  hardy  and  adventurous  sons  of  Scandinavia,  whilst  many  of 
our  most  familiar  and  homely  words  are  living  records  of  the  vast  influence 
exercised  by  the  descendants  of  Odin  upon  this  country.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  conclude  with  the  author’s  own  words,  joining  heartily  with 
him  in  the  hope  expressed  : — 

“ Finally,  may  I express  a hope  that  the  closer  relationship  which  has  of  late  years 
been  proved  between  ourselves  and  the  people  of  the  North  may  strengthen  our  sympa- 
thies with  those  simple  and  kindly  races  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our  nationality, 
and  by  whom  those  ancient  ties  have  never  been  forgotten : for  whether  on  the  fire- 
scorched  rocks  of  Iceland,  amid  the  great  pine-forests  of  Sweden, — or  beneath  ‘the 
midnight  sun’  of  Norway,  our  wandering  countrymen  find  ever  warm  hearts  and  open 
hands ; and  even  in  the  capital  of  Denmark  no  harsh  memories  are  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  welcome  of  an  Englishman.” 


YERSES  ADDRESSED  TO  WALTER  SAYAGE  LANDOR^ 

WITH  TEANSLATIOXS  TEOM  HIS  “ IDTLLIA  HEEOICA,” 

Ah,  Landoe,  what  a joy  were  mine 
To  blend  my  humble  wreath  with  tliine 
Of  sempiternal  bay ; 

Could  I but  deftly  interfuse 
The  accents  of  thy  Roman  muse 
With  my  untutored  lay  ! 


“ “ My  dear  Sir  : I had  no  idea  that  any  man  living  could  translate  my  Idylls,  You 
have  performed  the  first  admirably.  Proud  shall  I be  if  you  continue  the  task  with 
all  the  others  of  them. 

“ I return  your  proof  with  a few  corrections ; a very  few,  and  chiefly  in  punctuation. 
I abhor  dashes.  The  verses  you  do  me  the  honour  of  addressing  to  me  personally  will 
make  me  proud  for  life.  I must  shew  them  to  the  young  ladies  who  patronize  a man 
who  entered  his  83rd  year  yesterday. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“ W.  S.  Landoe.” 


Copy  of  note  addressed  to  the  translator. 
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On  Fairfield,  my  Soracte’s  brow. 

The  snows  lie  wreathed  j and  keen  winds  plough 
The  mere,  my  Larian  lake ; 

But  bending  o’er  thy  classic  page, 

I heed  not  though  the  tempest’s  rage 
My  mountain-cottage  shake. 

I seem  to  stand  in  Mincio’s  grove. 

And  list  how  Fan  with  Cupid  strove, 

MTule  Virgil  wakes  the  shell : 

Yet  in  thy  varied  verse  I trace 
Something  smrpassing  Maro’s  grace, — 

A power  of  deeper  spelL 

Beyond  the  bright  Pierian  fount. 

Above  the  old  bi-forked  mount, 

Where  Phoebus  erst  held  sway. 

Thy  muse  can  urge  her  daidng  course. 

And  rise  undazzled  to  the  source 
Of  empj-rean  day. 

Yet,  Landor,  thou  wilt  not  disdain 
To  list  these  echoes  of  thy  strain. 

And  teach  my  willing  hand 
To  strike  the  lyre  I shaped  from  thine 
(Ah  might  I catch  its  fire  divine  !) 

In  my  rude  motmtain-land. 

C. 


CUPID  AXD  PAX. 

AX  EDTLL. 

F/'om  the  Latin  of  W.  S.  Landor. 

Cupid,  discovering  Pan  in  slumber  laid, 

Slipt  off  the  decent  cloak  a goat’s-skiu  made, 

And  plucked  with  spiteful  hand  his  shaggy  locks  ; 

But  Pan  kept  snoring  on,  and  dreamt  of  flocks, 

5.  And  of  the  long-enduring  snows  that  hide 
The  early  herbage  on  the  mountain’s  side  ; 

Xor  felt  his  twitches  more  than  some  old  oak 
Through  its  tough  rind  a passing  stripling  stroke ; 

Nor  woke  he  when  the  boy  his  pipe  espied, 

10,  And  gently  to  his  lips  the  reeds  applied. 

“ By  Jove  ! these  gods  Arcadian  sleep  amain ! ” 
Exclaimed  the  imp  : “ Him  wakeful  spouse  in  vain 
“ Might  objurgate  ! ” Then,  with  upheaving  chest, 
Once  more  the  syrinx  to  his  lips  he  prest, 

15.  And  blew  so  shrilly  that,  with  one  great  bound, 

Areas,  his  ears  still  quivering  at  the  sound, 

Leapt  from  his  leari^  couch.  But  the  winged  boy 
More  nimble  was  than  he,  and  screamed  for  joy 
At  Pan’s  dismay. 

Ill-doing  imp  ! ” Pan  cried  : 
20.  Thou  darest  not  lay  bow  and  shafts  aside ! ” 
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“ Dare  I not  ? ” answered  Love  ; “ Goat-foot  shall  know 
“ To  vanquish  him  there  needs  nor  shaft  nor  bow ! ” 

So  vaunting,  lightly  to  the  sward  he  sprung, 

And  his  bright  bow  and  quiver  from  him  flung, 

25.  “ ’Twould  shame  me,  boy,”  cried  Pan,  “ to  fight  with  thee  ! ” 
“ Shame  thee  it  shall ; for  vanquisht  thou  shalt  be  ! ” 

Cried  Eros  : “ Now,  come  on  ! Goat-foot,  come  on  ! ” 

As  when  some  bird  of  plumage  rare  has  flown 
Into  the  light-mesht  net,  with  eager  haste, 

30.  Yet  careful  lest  its  beauty  he  should  waste. 

The  fowler  strives  to  take  it,  so  the  god 
Rolled  his  green  eyes,  and  stretched  his  arms  abroad 
To  clutch  the  flitting  boy,  whose  rosy  grace 
To  deadly  paleness  now  seemed  yielding  place, 

35.  Thus  have  we  seen  in  some  first  day  of  spring. 

While  youth  were  sporting  with  the  disc  or  ring, 

The  sudden  snow-flakes  fill  the  silent  air, 

And  clothe  their  flushing  cheeks  and  foreheads  fair. 

“ Begone  !”  cried  baffled  Pan  : “ Flit  hence,  thou  elf! 

40.  “ And  keep  thy  taunts  for  children  like  thyself ! 

“ Scarce  fifteen  summers  hast  thou  seen,  and  thou 
“ Barest  the  terrors  of  my  grizzled  brow  ! 

45.  “ Away  thou  imp  ! Away  thou  beardless  prig ! 

“ Or  thou  shalt  howl  beneath  a willow  twig.” 

By  shame  and  fury  fired,  with  one  great  blow, 

Cupid  now  sought  to  quell  his  burly  foe : 

His  quick  eye  marked  where,  bared  of  spotted  cloak, 

50.  Pan’s  hairy  breast  lay  open  to  his  stroke  ; 

And  swift  as  stooping  hawk,  or  Jove’s  red  brand. 

His  arm  descended  ; Pan  the  falling  hand 
Arrested,  but  as  quickly  dropt  again, 

And  blew  his  palm,  and  danced  with  very  pain, 

55.  For  like  red  steel  it  glowed.  Then  in  such  grasp 
As  wrestlers  use,  Pan  sought  his  foe  to  clasp  ; 

With  limbs  entwined  they  struggled  as  for  life. 

Yet  Pan  no  longer  cared  to  close  the  strife  ; 

For  as  he  strains  the  fair  boy  to  his  side 
60.  Through  his  rude  frame  insidious  tremors  glide  ; 

(Ah  Pan  ! thou  dealest  with  a subtile  foe  !) 

But  Cupid  held  his  own  ; and  to  and  fro 
Over  the  trampled  turf  they  swayed  ; at  length. 

Uplifted  by  the  rude  superior  strength 
Of  Areas,  and  thrice  whirled  his  head  around, 

65.  The  dauntless  wrestler  smote  the  trembling  ground. 

The  victor  shouted  triumph  ; but  the  guile 
Of  Cupid  overmatched  him  ; for  the  while 
Pan  stooped  to  chafe  his  bruised  limbs,  and  sought 
To  soothe  the  woes  his  own  rough  arm  had  wrought. 

70.  Cupid  with  unseen  hand  a feather  drew 

From  his  right  shoulder,  and  thus  armed  anew, 

Sprung  up  and  plunged  it  in  his  victor’s  eyes. 

Then  woods,  rocks,  vales  resounded  with  the  cries 
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Of  hapless  Pan ; bright  flowing  Ladon  gave 
75.  To  reedy  marsh  and  pool  his  startled  wave ; 

Alpheus  trembled  ; the  Maenalian  peaks 
Echoed  to  Stymphalus  those  frantic  shrieks ; 

And  Pholoe  and  Cyllene  sent  again 
Pan’s  loud  lament  to  Tegea’s  fruitful  plain. 

80.  Scared  by  his  wail,  the  winged  steed  that  fed 
On  far  Parnassus  tossed  his  beamy  head, 

And  snorting  plunged  adown  the  giddy  steep. 

Nor  stayed  his  flight  till  hid  in  forest  deep. 

“Evo,  Evoe  !”  Cupid  cried;  while  Pan 
85.  This  woful  plaint  with  thickening  sobs  began  : 

“ Ah  never  more  shall  I my  fields  behold  ! 

“ Nor  when  the  zephyrs  loosen  winter’s  cold, 

“ And  mountain-rivulets  cast  their  icy  chains 
“ And  leap  in  flashing  torrents  to  the  plains, 

90.  “ Shall  I be  gladdened  with  their  new-born  glee  ! 

“ No  more,  no  more,  shall  the  bright  heavens  to  me 
“ Bring  vernal  joy  ; nor  golden  Hesper  lead 
“ His  starry  flock  ! Ah  me  ! undone  indeed  ! 

“ A sightless  helpless  wanderer  I must  roam 
95.  “ O’er  the  green  earth  without  or  hope  or  home. 

“ Ah  Cupid,  pity  me  ! I seek  not  now 
“ The  victor’s  wreath ; let  it  adorn  thy  brow  ; 

“ But  lend  thy  guiding  hand.”  Thus  Areas  spoke. 
While  o’er  his  rugged  cheeks  the  big  tears  broke ; 

100.  And  Cupid  pitying  answered  his  appeal: 

“ Be  cheered.  Pan  ; myself  thy  wound  will  heal !” 

Then  gathering  with  quick  hands  rare  herbs  and  flowers 
He  said  : “ O Pan  ! this  solemn  pact  be  ours, 

“ That  these,  my  trophies,  shall  adorn  thy  brow 
105.  “Till  I release  thee  from  them  : swearest  thou  V* 

The  humbled  god  then  swore  by  Jove  and  Eate, 

And  Cupid  hastened  a fresh  wreath  to  plait. 

First,  amaranth  he  took  ; but  frail  as  bright, 

The  flower  broke  short ; then  chose  he  roses  white ; 
110.  (In  early  times  no  other  hue,  I ween. 

Than  purest  white  adorned  the  flower’s  fair  queen ;) 
Next  pale  narcissus,  and  the  violet. 

And  lily,  in  the  wreath  he  deftly  set, 

Still  mingling  as  he  wove,  with  curious  care, 

115.  Some  leaves  and  flowers  of  form  and  virtues  rare; 

One  little  sprig  of  myrtle  closed  his  toil. 

Deep  groaned  the  god,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  the  while 
Cupid  the  wreath  o’er  his  slant  forehead  drew, 

And  hid  his  eyes  and  half  his  nose  from  view. 

120.  Areas  thus  quelled,  the  Hamadryads  found 
Unwonted  peace,  and  fearless  danced  around 
Their  favourite  trees,  and  gaily  trilled  their  songs. 

But  Pan,  unable  to  endure  such  wrongs. 

Hastened  to  Paphos.  Him  with  haughty  air 
Bright  Aphrodite  met,  and  scorned  his  prayer  : 
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“ We  will  not  ease  thee  of  a single  flower! 

I “ Go,  and  bear  hence  these  trophies  of  our  power ; 

“ And  wear  them  till  our  potent  son  shall  please 
I “Of  his  own  grace  to  grant  thee  full  release. 

!|  130.  “Go,  hie  thee,  Goat-foot,  to  thy  woods;  and  know 

“ Who  flouts  at  Cupid,  flouts  at  his  own  woe  ! 

“ But  Pan,  that  wreath  once  dropt,  no  more  for  thee 
“ Shall  my  own  flowers  too  fair  a garland  be ; 

“ Rude  as  thyself,  no  coronal  be  thine 
135.  “ Save  spiky  branches  of  the  mountain-pine.” 


SIR  CHARLES  NAPIERS 

“ A WAYWAUD  life  of  adventure  has  been  mine  !”  wrote  Charles  Napier 
' himself : “ a good  romance  it  would  make,  full  of  accidents  by  flood  and 
field,  stories  of  love,  and  war,  and  shipwreck,  and  escapes  of  all  kinds.” 

1 Certainly  this  was  very  true  ; these  volumes  give  us  no  ordinary  histoiy, 
and  the  history  of  no  ordinary  man.  The  qualities  of  the  man,  indeed,  were 
more  uncommon  than  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  developed ; in 
fact,  it  is  these  peculiar  qualities  in  himself  which  give  the  colouring  of 
romance  to  his  career.  In  outward  course,  the  life  of  many  a man  has  been 
more  brilliant,  and,  so  to  speak,  more  glorious  than  his ; but  to  his  inner 
life,  as  this  memoir  reveals  it,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a parallel.  There 
was  something  essentially  heroic  in  Charles  Napier’s  character  : its  refined 
honour,  its  dauntless  courage,  its  mingled  sternness  and  tenderness,  seem 
to  belong  more  to  the  days  of  chivalry  than  to  our  prosaic  age.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  he  was  not  comprehended  or  appreciated  as  he  should  have 
been..  His  modes  of  thinking  upon  many  subjects  must  have  been  infinitely 
staggering  to  the  understandings  of  the  worldly-wise  ; and  it  is  not  strange, 
if  they  found  it  difficult  to  realize  that  the  man  who  could  entertain  and  act 
up  to  such  principles,  could  be,  also,  really  one  of  the  most  wise  and  efficient 
of  practical  men. 

Charles  Napier  belonged  to  a remarkable  family.  On  the  one  side  he 
1 was  descended  from  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  and  Charles  the  Second 
of  England ; and  on  the  other  from  the  great  Montrose,  and  from  the  in- 
ventor of  logarithms  ; whilst  of  his  immediate  kindred,  one  aunt  was  the 
mother  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  another  of  Charles  Fox.  His 
mother,  herself,  only  narrowly  escaped  being  queen  of  England.  It  was  a 
nobler  fortune  for  her  to  become  the  wife  of  the  true  and  gallant  gentleman 
from  whom  her  illustrious  sons  inherited  all  their  loftiest  virtues.  Of  these 
sons,  the  subject  of  the  book  before  us  was  the  eldest.  He  was  born  at 
Whitehall,  upon  the  10th  of  August,  1782.  Like  so  many  other  distin- 
guished men,  his  childhood  was  marked  by  great  physical  weakness : 
whilst  all  his  brothers  were  tall  and  stout,  he  was  but  a little  fellow.  He 
was,  moreover,  a very  grave  and  retiring  boy,  in  whom  a casual  observer 
would  have  found  nothing  by  any  means  extraordinary.  It  was  only  when 
I anything  was  to  be  done  that  other  people  either  lacked  ability  or  resolution 

“ “ The  Life  and  Opinions  of  General  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  G.C.B.  By  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  WiUiam  Napier,  K.C.B.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vols.  I.  and  II.”  (London : 
John  Murray.) 
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to  do,  that  he  evinced  any  indications  of  his  true  calibre.  Once,  when  he 
was  only  six  years  of  age,  there  came  to  the  town  where  he  resided  with 
his  family,  in  Ireland,  a most  uncouth,  hideous-looking  showman,  half- 
naked,  and  with  frightful,  wild,  matted  red  hair.  One  of  the  tricks  the 
“ ogre”  exhibited  was  to  balance  a ladder  on  his  chin.  To  mount  this  ladder, 
and  be  thus  raised  on  high,  all  the  spectators  of  the  feat,  in  spite  of  the 
gentleman’s  polite  and  repeated  invitations,  testified  a very  decided  disin- 
clination. Colonel  Napier,  who  was  present  with  his  son,  enquired  of  the 
child  whether  he  would  venture.  The  little  fellow  hesitated  for  a minute, 
and  then  said,  “ Yes  and  allowed  himself  to  be  borne  aloft.  This  anec- 
dote furnishes  a striking  example  of  the  future  soldier’s  character.  Napier 
was  not  one  of  the  men  who  do  not  know  fear  ; on  the  contrary,  he  seems 
to  have  had  a particulaily  acute  sense  of  personal  peril ; his  courage  was, 
at  all  times,  the  result  of  pure  strength  of  will  and  intellect.  How  great 
this  strength  was,  the  history  of  his  childhood  and  youth  alone  proves 
signally.  The  idea  of  the  organization  of  his  school-fellows  into  a military 
corps  to  aid  in  defending  Ireland  during  the  insurrections  which  were  then 
menacing  her,  was  itself  a bold  one  ; but  the  affair  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  wonderful  instance  it  affords  of  the  power  and  resolution  of  its  young 
originator’s  mind.  In  command  of  boys  many  years  older  than  himself,  and 
under  great  personal  disadvantage,  it  was  no  small  task  for  a lad  of  fourteen 
to  maintain  authority  over  a troop  composed  of  such  discordant  and  turbu- 
lent elements  as  the  one  seems  to  have  been  of  which  he  was  leader.  Main- 
tained, however,  this  authority  always  was  most  fully.  With  the  young 
general,  indeed,  the  matter  was  not  a mere  boy’s  game;  he  looked  upon  it 
as  real,  earnest,  serious  business,  and  as  such  treated  it.  He  not  only  gave 
orders,  but  also  enforced  obedience  ; and  in  cases  of  contumacy,  would 
administer  justice  with  the  impartiality  and  immovability  of  a miniature 
Brutus. 

Napier  obtained  his  commission  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years ; but  it 
was  not  until  he  was  seventeen,  namely,  in  1799,  that  he  really  “entered 
public  life.”  He  began  his  military  career  as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  James 
i)uff,  then  commanding  the  Limerick  district ; but  in  the  following  year  he 
obtained  a lieutenancy  in  the  Rifle  Corps,  and  quitted  Ireland.  The  next 
few  years  of  his  life  were  not  such  as  were  calculated  to  increase  his  affec- 
tion for  a profession  of  which,  at  the  outset,  he  was  not  very  ardently 
enamoured.  Certainly,  Napier  never  loved  war  for  its  own  sake  ; but  his 
natural  activity  of  temperament  must  have  rendered  the  routine  of  a soldier’s 
life  when  not  on  actual  service,  singularly  disgusting.  Not  even  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  under  Sir  John  Moore’s  discipline  at  the  camp  of  Shorn- 
cliff  could  have  quite  relieved  the  unmitigated  dulness  of  his  position  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  meet,  in  his  letters,  with  any 
ebullition  of  impatience : in  this,  as  in  every  other  situation  of  his  life,  his 
philosophy  under  unpleasant  circumstances,  and  his  rigorous  application  to 
duty,  were  exemplary.  To  abundantly  active  service,  however,  he  was 
called  at  last.  In  his  twenty-seventh  year  we  find  him  commanding  the 
50th  regiment  upon  the  field  of  Corunna.  His  own  graphic  description  of 
that  terrible  day  has  been  so  often  quoted  lately,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  it.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that,  after  exerting  himself  with  the  most 
brilliant  courage,  he  was  finally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  After  a short 
captivity,  however,  he  was  released  by  the  generous  gallantry  of  Marshal 
Ney.  Being  still  virtually  a prisoner,  a somewhat  long  detention  in  England 
followed  ; but  in  the  spring  of  1810  he  was  again  in  the  Peninsula,  under 
Wellington.  In  the  battle  of  Busaco  he  received  that  frightful  wound,  of 
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which,  through  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  never  ceased  to  feel  the  effects, 
j The  history  of  this  wound  is  eminently  characteristic.  The  fire  had  grown 
so  terrible  at  one  part  of  the  encounter,  that  every  officer,  except  himself, 
gi  had  dismounted.  It  Avas  in  vain  he  Avas  entreated  to  folloAV  the  example  of 
' his  companions;  he  peremptorily  refused  to  do  so,  or  even  to  put  on  his 
cloak.  To  a request  to  take  the  latter  precaution,  his  ansAver  Avas,  “ No ! 
This  is  the  uniform  of  my  regiment,  and  in  it  I Avill  shew,  or  fall  this  day  !” 
The  next  instant  he  fell,  Avith  a ball  through  the  face. 

For  these  Avounds  and  sei  vices,  hoAvever,  the  reAvard  Avas  but  grudgingly 
i bestoAved, — younger  men  and  younger  officers  Avere  promoted  before  him  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  much  delay  that  he  at  length  obtained  a lieutenant- 
colonelcy  in  the  102nd  Kegiraent, — a regiment,  as  his  biographer  insists 
!•  with  reasonable  soreness,  of  notoriously  bad  character. 

*1  We  cannot  pretend  to  do  more  than  note  the  most  important  circum- 
stances  of  Sir  Charles’s  career,  and  must,  therefore,  pass  over  the  period  of 
;|  his  connection  Avith  this  ill-reputed  regiment,  Avhich,  hoAvever,  under  his 
judicious  and  able  discipline  speedily  became  ill-reputed  no  longer.  We 
j must  pass  over  the  period  during  Avhich  he  Avas  stationed  Avith  it  in  Ber- 

Jmuda,  and  that  of  his  service  Avith  it  in  America.  We  must  also  pass  over 
the  period  of  his  sojourn  at  the  Military  College  at  Farnham,  Avhere,  in 
f 1817,  he  gained  a first-class  certificate.  In  1818  he  Avas  appointed  Inspect- 

Iing  Field-Officer  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  in  1822  Military  Resident  of 
Cephalonia.  This  latter  appointment  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  display- 
j ing  his  character  under  a new  aspect, — an  aspect  which  was,  undoubtedly, 
no  little  surprising  to  most  of  his  friends,  and  Avhich  to  a few  of  them 
.|  proved  itself  no  little  annoying,  either.  Charles  Napier’s  principles  of 
‘ action  Avere,  indeed,  a great  deal  too  earnest  and  energetic  to  chime  in  Avell 
I Avith  the  “ hoAV-not-to-do-it”  policy  of  the  generality  of  high  government 
i functionaries ; these  gentlemen  looked  upon  his  proceedings  Avith  a horror 
i and  amazement  very  much  like  that  Avith  Avhich  Mr.  Clarence  Tite  Barnacle 
regarded  poor  Arthur  Clennam.  We  might  })ardon  them  a little  astonish- 
ment, however,  if  they  had  felt  no  worse  than  that  at  the  system  of  adminis- 
j tration  pursued  by  their  neAV  resident  in  Cephalonia.  It  Avas  indeed  mar- 
vellous, both  in  its  activity  and  its  effects.  The  state  of  the  island  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival  on  it  Avas  miserable  and  discreditable  in  the  extreme. 
“ Everything,”  our  author  assures  us,— ■ 
ij  “sensate  and  insensate,  required  a vigorous  interposition  of  corrective  power;  for 
jl  social  relations  were  at  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  any  civilization,  and  the 
j'  topography  opposed  the  greatest  obstacles  to  amelioration.  The  Black  Mountain,  and 
that  of  Kanilamgada,  the  first  more  than  five  thousand  feet  high,  domineered,  and 
with  their  tongues  and  connecting  ridges  formed  valleys  too  isolated  for  traffic.  The 
inhabitants  viewed  each  other  as  strangers,  and  even  made  Avar  at  the  instigation  of 
their  seignors,  who  were  tyrannical  and  bloody : one  had  not  long  before  put  twenty 
prisoners  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and  the  law  was  silent ! indeed,  it  was  common  for  a 
seignor  to  sit  in  court  and  direct  the  judges.  Lawless  judicature  was,  however,  very 
prevalent,  and  the  state  of  the  prisons  horrible.  The  fear  of  plague  from  the  continent 
was  strong,  and  the  quarantine  laws  sanguinary ; yet  bands,  and  even  single  men,  fre- 
quently descended  on  the  coast  to  murder,  ravish,  and  carry  away  children  for  slaves. 
Agriculture  was  almost  lost  as  an  art,  inland  traffic  there  Avas  none,  commerce  lan- 
guished, fisheries  were  neglected,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  island  were  disregarded, 
though  the  people  were  intelligent  and  apt.” 

The  very  greatness  of  the  need  of  reformation  of  course  made  the  task 
of  effecting  it  the  more  formidable,  and  Avithal  the  more  uninviting.  But 
Napier  was  not  the  man  to 

“ live  to  say.  This  thing’s  to  do,” 
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when  he  had 

“ cause,  and  udll,  and  strength,  and  means 
To  do  T.” 

He  was  no  sooner  fairly  settled  at  his  post  than  he  began  operations. 
He  renovated  the  courts  of  law,  organized  an  efficient  police,  held  out  en- 
couragement to  industrial  pursuits,  established  markets  and  fisheries,  com- 
menced roads  through  the  mountains,  and  built  quays,  lighthouses,  hospitals, 
and  new  prisons.  The  superintendence  of  all  these  numerous  undertakings, 
instead  of  being  entrusted  to  subordinates,  was  invariably  performed  by 
himself ; nor  did  he  limit  his  own  part  merely  to  superintendence  : did 
any  unusual  danger  present  itself,  or  was  any  serious  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come, his  personal  aid  was  always  ready.  Writing  to  his  mother  at  this 
time,  he  says,  “ I take  no  rest  myself,  and  give  nobody  else  any;”  a state- 
ment which  may  be  very  easily  believed,  when  it  is  considered  what  he 
achieved.  Of  the  vastness  and  diversity  of  labours,  and  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  many  of  them  were  carried  on,  some  notion  will  be  furnished 
by  the  following  passage  : — 

“ The  road  over  the  Black  Mountain  was  above  a hundred  miles  long,  in  elevation 
little  below  Napoleon’s  road  over  Mount  Cenis,  and  constructed  with  better  gradients. 
Yet  its  author  was  no  monarch  with  unlimited  power,  mibounded  financial  means,  and 
the  choice  of  a thousand  engineers  to  back  up  his  genius.  He  was  a subordinate  con- 
trolled and  thwarted  by  an  envious  superior,  who  niggardly  supplied  him  with  money ; 
yet  his  success  was  that  of  an  unfettered  genius.  Abating  all  difficulties,  he  with 
extreme  economy  overcame  extreme  parsimony ; and  many  of  his  works — such  as  his 
market-place~were  very  remunerative.  The  difference  of  cost  between  his  enterprises 
and  those  of  the  same  nature  undertaken  in  England  and  Corfu  would  be  incredible,  if 
vouchers  did  not  exist  in  proof:  what  in  England  would  cost  a hundred  thousand 
pounds,  he  executed  in  Cephalonia  for  ten  thousand — allowance  made  for  difierence  of 
living,  which  was  but  slight.  But  the  objects  of  his  government  were  so  various,  that 
the  greatest  versatihty  of  mind  was  requisite  to  push  on  towards  all.  One  day  he  had 
to  draw  up  the  most  minute  instructions  for  the  labourers  and  overseers  of  the  road ; 
on  another  to  make  plans  and  estimates  for  the  military  defences  of  Argostoli;  on  a 
third  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  correct  the  sophistry  and 
erroneous  conclusions  of  judges,” 

His  career  of  usefulness  at  Cephalonia,  however,  was  doomed  to  be  pre- 
maturely cut  off.  His  measures,  as  we  have  said,  were  too  positive  and 
too  successful  to  be  palatable  to  the  heads  of  affairs.  A treacherous  war- 
fare was  waged  against  him  by  the  “ envious  superior”  adverted  to  in  the 
preceding  extract,  which  ended  in  procuring  his  removal  from  a position 
which  he  had  only  filled  too  faithfully  and  too  well. 

Napier's  next  appearance  in  public  life  was  as  military  commander  in 
the  North  of  England  during  the  Chartist  agitations  of  1839  and  the  two 
following  years.  It  was  a post  of  difficulty  and  responsibility,  but  one  for 
•which,  by  his  clearness  of  judgment  and  promptness  and  decision  of  action, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  his  benevolence  and  genuine  horror  of  bloodshed  on 
the  other,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted.  He  distinctly  saw  the  nature  of  the 
evil  he  was  opposed  to,  and  distinctly  saw  its  remedy  was  not  in  violence. 
He  saw  that  the  leaders  were  the  really  blameable  parties ; that  the  people 
themselves  were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  that  the  course  of 
wisdom  and  humanity  was  to  endeavour,  by  gentleness  and  tact,  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  latter  in  the  infallibility  and  patriotism  of  these 
leaders ; and  whilst  striving  to  convince  them  that  their  sufferings  were 
actually  considered  and  commiserated,  to  prove  to  them  the  egregious  folly 
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i of  a starving  and  untrained  mob  attempting  to  redress  their  wrongs  by  in- 
j volving  themselves  in  hostilities  with  a force  highly  disciplined,  and  with 
i abundant  means  to  carry  on  a prolonged  struggle.  And  these  opinions 
were  not  allowed  to  evaporate  in  mere  theorizing.  His  whole  line  of  con- 
j duct  was  in  accordance  with  them : on  all  occasions  he  sought,  as  far  as 
; opportunity  permitted,  either  by  argument  or  by  good-humoured  stratagem, 
to  prevent  collision.  Some  of  his  artifices  were  ingenious  and  diverting. 

I Once, — V 

“ Having  ascertained  that  the  great  body  of  the  chartists  had  an  absurd  confidence  in 
i five  brass  cannon  which  they  had  concealed,  he  secretly  invited  an  influential  loader, 

I of  whose  good  sense  he  had  formed  a favourable  opionion,  to  come  to  the  barrack  at  a 
given  time  when  the  royal  gunners  were  prepared  to  handle  their  pieces  as  in  action, 

I taking  the  carriages  to  pieces,  and  remounting,  &c.  This  proof  of  the  superiority  with 
which  the  royal  guns  would  be  worked  in  a fight  convinced  the  Chartist  witness,  and 
j his  report  had  a powerful  effect.” 

By  such  measures  as  these  he  contrived,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to 
evince  the  peaceableness  of  his  disposition  towards  his  opponents,  and  to 
i shew  them  that  any  aggressive  movement  on  their  parts  would  be  met  with 
the  sternest  resistance ; and  they  seem  to  have  quite  understood  him.  In 
, a letter  to  Lord  Fitzroy  he  himself  tells  the  following  anecdote,  which 
j sufficiently  proves  in  what  sort  of  estimation  his  tactics  were  held.  He 
says : — 

“ Last  week  I drew  out  the  garrison,  posting  a chain  of  picquets,  which  would,  on 
an  inroad  by  the  Chartists  of  Sutton  and  Arnold,  bar  entry  into  Nottingham.  Three 
I days  ago,  a rifleman  drinking  in  a public-house  was  asked  by  a countryman,  ‘ Why 
j did  your  General  take  out  the  soldiers  ?’  The  rifleman,  not  wishing  to  say  what  he 
j thought,  answered,  ‘ Our  General  is  a doctor  as  well  as  a General,  and  as  the  weather 
I was'; fine  he  thought  a little  exercise  would  be  good  for  the  men’s  health.’  ‘Don’t 
\ gammon  me  with  your  doctor,’  said  the  man,  and  took  from  his  breast  a plan  with  the 
j position  of  each  picquet  marked,  having  rifleman  and  dragoons  written  over  each,  and 
i the  exact  number  of  men.  ‘ None  of  your  doctor  gammon : no  one  could  get  into  the 
, town  to  help  his  f riend  without  the  General’s  leave  !’  ” 

It  is  painful  to  turn,  at  this  period,  from  Napier’s  public  correspondence 
to  the  few  records  that  are  presented  of  his  private  history.  In  the  first 
we  see  a man  apparently  in  the  very  fullest  enjoyment  of  life  and  strength, 
busy,  animated,  self-reliant ; in  the  last  there  is  shadowed  forth  a picture, 
that  we  only  barely  recognise  as  a portrait,  of  one  on  whom  old  age  is 
I bearing  down  quickly,  and  who,  yet  smarting  from  afflictions  of  the  past, 
i tells,  as  it  seems  to  him  too  surely,  by  the  gathering  in  the  heavens,  that 
the  future  has  in  store  for  him  bitterer  affliction  still : — 

“ Blindness !” — so  runs  at  one  time  the  pathetic  entry  in  the  journal, — “ Blindness  ! 
My  God  what  an  awful  thought ! it  makes  my  blood  run  cold.  Pei’haps  I may  die  first, 
and  be  spared  that  suffering.  My  poor  mother ! How  I think  of  her  suffering,  and 
sometimes  reproach  myself  for  not  remaining  for  ever  at  her  side ; but  I did  all  things 
as  she  wished.  My  own  hour  of  darkness  now  comes  apace, — I must  bid  adieu  to 
1 reality  for  ever  ! Nor  face,  nor  form,  nor  aught  will  be  seen  more  by  me ; all  must  be 
imagination,  except  pain,  until  blessed,  welcomed  death  comes  to  send  me  to  those 
who  are  gone !” 

A very  little  while  after  these  sentences  were  written,  and  the  writer  of 
them,  then  in  his  sixtieth  year,  was  departing  to  a distant  country,  with  a 
career  awaiting  him  which  for  laboriousness  and  brilliancy  has  seldom  been 
surpassed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  passing,  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  previous  life,  the  hero  of  Scinde  had  always  repelled  with  the  utmost 
repugnance  the  idea  of  service  in  India. 

Arriving  in  Bombay  in  December,  1841,  it  was  nearly  nine  months  be- 
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fore  Sir  Charles  proceeded  to  Scinde.  The  journey  from  Bombay  to  Kurra- 
chee  was  singularly  disastrous.  The  vessel  had  scarcely  left  the  harbour, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  cholera  on  board,  and  during  the 
short* voyage  more  than  fifty  of  the  passengers  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
terrible  malady  ; to  add  to  the  misfortune,  the  sailors,  in  their  terror,  be- 
took themselves  to  drinking,  and  their  incapacity  caused  the  danger  from 
shipwreck  to  be  almost  as  great  as  that  from  pestilence. 

Atfairs  at  Scinde  at  this  time  wore  anything  but  a promising  aspect  as 
regarded  the  English.  The  reigning  native  power  in  the  country  was  that  of 
the  Ameers,  princes  of  the  Belooch  family,  who  had  entirely  subjected  the 
Scindians.  By  the  treaties  between  the  Ameers  and  the  English,  however, 
it  was  stipulated,  amongst  other  conditions,  that  the  latter  were  to  have 
“ paramount  authority  in  Scinde,  with  possession  of  Kurrachee,  Sukkur, 
Bukker,  Koree,  Shikarpoor,  and  a chain  of  posts  by  Dadur  to  the  Bolan 
pass.”  But  the  British  arms  had  of  late  met  with  singularly  ill-success  in 
India ; the  terms  of  the  treaties  were  either  eluded  or  openly  disregarded 
by  the  Ameers,  who  grew  careless  and  rebellious,  and  incited  the  mountain 
tribes  to  aid  them  in  driving  their  enemies  from  their  territories ; in  fact,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  British  rule  in  Scinde  was  tottering.  The  task  that 
presented  itself  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  no  other  than  to  redeem  the 
honour  of  his  country.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  his  command  in  the  North 
of  England,  he  would  most  willingly  have  accomplished  his  purpose  without 
employing  force ; but  if  force  must  be  employed,  he  was  resolved  now,  as 
determinately  as  in  the  former  instance,  that  there  should  be  no  half-mea- 
sures ; and  it  soon  became  evident  to  him  that  no  ground  was  to  be  gained 
with  his  cunning  adversaries  by  encountering  them  with  their  own  weapons, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  teach  them  submission  was  to  convince  them  by 
a severe  lesson  that  their  power  was  not  what  they  took  it  to  be.  Some 
such  confidence  as  the  Chartists  had  put  in  their  five  brass  cannon,  did 
the  Ameers  place  in  Emaun  Ghur,  a fortress  which,  from  its  distance  in 
the  desert — a hundred  miles — they  imagined  to  be  invulnerable.  Napier, 
accordingly,  determined  to  shew  them  that  this  confidence  was,  after  all,  a 
very  vain  one,  when  they  had  to  deal  with  Englishmen;  he  determined  to 
take  Emaun  Ghur: — 

“ The  Ameers  believe,”  he  writes,  “ that  they  can  harass  us  by  petty  warfare,  and  if 
we  assemble,  that  they  can  fall  back  on  Emaun  Ghur,  and  the  hank  of  the  Narra,  where 
w’e  cannot  follow.  AVhile  this  feeling  exists,  they  will  always  think  themselves  inde- 
pendent and  safe ; but  I think  Emaun  Ghur  may  be  reached,  and  they  be  taught  that 
they  have  no  refuge  from  our  power,  no  resource  but  good  behaviour : Scinde  will  then 
be  quiet.  If  I fail  it  will  do  harm,  yet  the  attempt  must  be  made,  or  Scinde  will 
never  be  quiet,— and  it  is  worth  the  risk.  I know  1 shall  do  it,  but  the  risks  are  very 
great.” 

The  risks  were  great  indeed  ! The  enemy’s  horsemen  were  swarming  on 
all  sides,  and  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  a sufficient  supply  of  water,  the 
General  was  unable  to  take  with  him  more  than  five  hundred  men  ; then 
there  was  to  transport  these  five  hundred  men,  with  all  the  attendant  train 
necessary  to  a long  march,  and  with  heavy  artillery,  over  tracks  into  which 
no  European  had  ever  before  ventured  : — 

“ A wild  place,”  says  the  journal  at  one  halting-place, — very  little  food  for  camels ; 
one  well,  which  we  exhausted  quickly,  biit  plenty  on  the  camels ; immense  sand-hills, 
like  the  ridges  of  a sea,  passed  with  much  labour ; but  we  got  the  guns  over.” 

Again  : — 

“ The  sands  we  passed  yesterday — indeed,  for  the  last  two  or  three  days — were  very 
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wild  and  deep ; yesterday  it  was  like  a sea,  or  rather  like  a vast  plain  of  round  hills 
and  grotesque-shaped  ground,  deeply  covered  with  drifted  sand,  channelled  or  ribbed 
with  little  lines  like  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  full  of  shells.” 

And  again : — 

“Our  eyes  are  full  of  sand,  ears  full  of  sand,  noses  full,  mouths  full,  and  teeth 
grinding  sand ! Enough  between  our  clothes  and  skins  to  scour  the  latter  into  gold- 
beater’s leafj  one  might  as  well  wear  a sand-paper  shirt.  Our  shoes  are  in  holes  from 
dryness,  and  we  walk  as  if  we  had  supplied  their  place  with  sand-boxes;  our  meat  is 
all  sand,  and  on  an  average  every  man’s  teeth  have  been  ground  down  the  eighth  of  an 
inch,  according  to  his  appetite.” 

Then  soon  comes  the  triumphant  announcement,  “ Emcmn  Ghur  is 
shattered  to  atoms!”  Very  appropriately  after  this  might  come  in  the  ex- 
clamation which  Sir  Charles,  in  the  pride  and  fondness  of  his  heart,  gave 
vent  to  upon  some  other  occasion  during  the  same  enterprise, — “ What 
fellows  British  soldiers  are !”  Aye,  and  what  fellows  British  generals  are, 
too,  when  they  are  of  the  true  sort.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  of  this 
exploit  in  the  desert,  that  it  was  the  most  curious  military  feat  of  which 
he  had  ever  known  or  read. 

Emaun  Ghur  was  shattered  to  atoms,  but  Sir  Charles’s  work  in  Scinde 
was  not  yet  done.  He  had  hoped,  after  having  given  the  Ameers  this  proof  of 
English  prowess,  that  there  would  have  been  no  further  trouble  with  them ; 
this  hope,  however,  proved  fallacious,  and  in  just  one  month  after  the  fall 
of  Emaun  Ghur  was  fought  the  terrible  battle  of  Meeanee.  It  was  a fear- 
ful encounter.  The  odds  against  the  English  were  almost  unexampled 
even  in  Indian  warfare ; and  at  one  time  the  belligerents  were  but  a yard 
asunder,  fighting  hand  to  hand.  This  was  Sir  Charles’s  first  Indian  battle, 
the  first  battle  of  which  he  had  been  chief  commander.  The  journal 
relates  :~— 

“ In  the  battle  I rallied  the  22nd  twice,  and  the  25th  N.  I.  three  times,  when  giving 
way  under  the  terrible  pressure : all  the  officers  behaved  well,  but  had  I left  the  front 
one  moment  the  day  would  have  been  lost ; — many  know  this.  Had  I not  been  there, 
some  other  would  have  done  the  same ; but  being  there,  and  having  rallied  them,  to 
have  gone  to  another  point  would  have  lost  all ; for  while  I was  there  no  one  felt  re- 
sponsible, no  one  dashed  on  like  Teesdale  of  the  25th  and  McMurdo, — I mean  those 
immediately  about  me.  We  ought  to  have  gone  slap  over  the  bank,  and  had  the  22nd 
been  old  soldiers  they  would  have  done  so ; but  such  young  lads  were  amazed,  they 
knew  not  what  to  do,  and  the  swordsmen  in  such  masses  making  at  them,  covered  by 
their  shields,  were  very  ugly  ! Well ! it  was  a fearful  tight ! I feel  now  frightened  at 
my  own  boldness ; but  having  worked  my  courage  up  to  try,  have  been  successful.  The 
22nd  gave  me  three  cheers  after  the  fight,  and  one  during  it.  Her  Majesty  has  no 
honour  to  give  that  can  equal  that,  if  indeed  she  gives  me  any  : I do  not  want  any,— 
none,  at  least,  but  what  awaits  a victor  from  history.  I shall  be  glad,  though,  of  a medal, 
with  the  officers  and  soldiers : sharing  with  them  will  be  an  honour  of  more  value  to 
me  than  any  other  that  can  be  given.” 

The  day  following  that  of  the  battle,  Hydrabad,  with  all  its  vast  treasures, 
opened  to  the  conqueror,  and  the  conquered  princes  came  to  deliver  up 
their  swords.  The  record  of  the  circumstances  in  the  journal  is  comprised 
in  two  lines ; the  writer  does  not  mention,  when  he  says  that  he  returned 
the  swords,  that  these  swords  were  worth  thousands  ; nor  does  he  tell  how 
the  wealth  of  Hydrabad  enriched  everyone  more  than  him  who  had  the  best 
right  to  profit  by  it. 

But  Napier  had  yet  another  enemy  to  overthrow,  and  one  of  no  con- 
temptible power.  The  Ameer  who  wore  the  turban  at  Meerpoor,  and  who 
had  acknowledged  a kind  of  allegiance  to  Nusser  Khan,  of  Hydrabad,  was 
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Shere,  or  the  Lion,  Mohamed.  The  Lion,  from  over-confidence  as  to  the 
issue  of  Meeanee,  and  from  some  personal  considerations,  had  been  deterred 
from  presenting-  himself  during  the  battle  ; but  now,  with  the  survivors 
from  that  field,  and  a numerous  host  of  Beloochees,  he  was  preparing  for 
an  attack  upon  the  English.  The  hot  season  was  drawing  on,  many  of  Sir 
Charles’s  men  were  sufiTering  from  sickness,  his  own  health  was  weakened, 
and  another  day  like  Meeanee  was  not  a cheering  prospect.  At  length 
arrived  news,  however,  that  the  foe  had  advanced  within  six  miles  of 
Hydrabad.  Sir  Charles  moved,  and  the  armies  soon  came  in  sight ; the 
Ameer’s  force  amounted  to  thirty  thousand,  and  the  Englishman’s  was  just 
five  thousand.  A hard  and  bloody  battle  ensued,  but  the  victory  of  the 
English  was  again  complete.  It  required  only  a stroke  or  two  more 
to  seal  the  Lion’s  fate.  “ I was  the  better  lion,”  Charles  Napier  remarks, 
very  truly. 

The  volumes  close  leaving  their  hero  the  governor  of  a quiet  and  sub- 
missive province,  but  with  much  work  yet  before  him. 


PRANKISH  ANTIQUITIES  HISCOYERED  AT  ENVERMEU 
(SEINE  INFiEIEUEE)  IN  1856. 

Dtiking  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1856,  the  Abbe  Cochet 
concluded  his  seventh  and  last  archseological  research  in  the  Merovingian 
cemelery  of  Envermeu,  where  his  labours  of  the  past  seven  years  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  revelation  of  nearly  all  that  appertains  to  Merovin- 
gian archaeology.  This  last  research  has  not  proved  less  serviceable  to 
archaeological  science  than  those  of  preceding  years  ; and  that  it  is  the  last 
arises  solely  from  the  fact  that  M.  Cochet  considers  he  has  examined  the 
entire  area  of  the  cemetery.  This  proves  to  have  been  of  a circular  form, 
and  was  probably  once  covered  by  a tumulus,  long  since  removed  by  the 
operations  of  agriculture.  The  very  name  of  “ The  Grrove,”  borne  by  the 
arable  field  in  which  it  is  situate,  may  perhaps  be  considered  a conclusive 
proof  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  had  been  destined. 

The  present  researches  have  extended  over  an  area  of  about  ninety  feet 
in  length  by  fifty-eight  in  breadth,  comprising  sixty  graves,  divided  into 
ten  rows.  These  rows  ran  from  south  to  north,  while  the  graves  themselves 
ran  from  east  to  west.  The  orientation,  however,  of  a considerable  portion 
of  these  must  have  varied  with  the  seasons  or  personal  caprice,  for  some 
graves  ran  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  even  from  north  to  south. 
This  irregularity,  moreover,  has  been  observed  in  the  various  other  Frank- 
ish, Burgundian,  and  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries. 

It  was  found — just  as  on  preceding  occasions — that  the  greater  part  of 
the  graves  had  been  pillaged  at  a period  closely  bordering  on  their  esta- 
blishment. They  were  known  to  be  rich ; hence  ensued  the  spoliation  so 
frequent  in  Merovingian  times,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  laws.  This  offence,  indeed,  extended  to  the  highest  ranks ; 
and  history  tells  us  that  Gontram  Boson,  prince  of  Austrasia,  pillaged,  in 
a church  at  Metz,  the  tomb  of  a relative  who  was  interred  there  with  her 
most  valuable  ornaments. 

Some  graves,  however,  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  pillagers, 
afforded,  during  this  last  research,  together  with  a series  of  relics  already 
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I well  known  to  archaeology,  several  objects  less  well  known,  and,  in  fact, 
I quite  original — at  least  in  the  valley  of  the  Eaubre.  The  present  subject 
I will,  therefore,  be  divided  into  these  two  categories,  commencing  with  the 
former. 

We  must  first  mention  a pointed  two-edged  sword,  thirty-two  inches  in 
; length,  with  a wooden  scabbard,  covered  with  leather,  and  ornamented  at 
the  point  with  a plate  of  copper,  either  tinned  or  silvered.  The  sword  is 
I usually  considered  the  weapon  of  the  cavalry  ; while  the  sabre — which 
j bears  also  the  name  of  scramamx,  or  fighting-knife — is  rightly  regarded 
; as  the  weapon  of  the  foot-soldier.  On  this  occasion  only  one  of  these 
has  been  found,  which,  as  usual,  had  a double  groove  in  the  blade  on 
either  side. 

Both  the  swords  and  sabres  were  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  warriors 
with  whose  remains  they  were  found ; the  knives,  on  the  contrary,  were  at 
the  belt,  and  usually  in  a position  across  the  pelvis.  These  last  are  all  of 
iron,  and  not  less  than  twenty-two  in  number ; almost  all  had  had  sheaths 
of  leather  or  skin,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  visible.  These  knives, 

1 sabres,  and  swords  were  all  attached  to  the  belt  by  a strap,  sometimes 
formed  of  a woven  substance,  but  more  frequently  of  leather.  Traces  of 
I the  belt  occasionally  occur : it  was  fastened  by  buckles  either  of  iron  or 
bronze,  tinned ; sometimes  by  clasps  and  their  attachments.  Three  such 
clasps,  with  copper  plates,  have  occurred  on  this  occasion ; and  two  more 
with  iron  plates  inlaid  with  silver,’ 

Thirteen  small  bronze  buckles  were  also  found,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
attaching  the  swords,  sabres,  and  especially  the  knives,  to  the  main  belt. 
Besides  buckles  and  clasps,  the  Franks  carried  at  their  girdle — for  some 
purpose  of  which  we  are  not  aware — rings,  whether  of  iron  or  bronze. 
There  is  no  trace  of  metal  tongues,  but  it  is  possible  to  recognise  the  re- 
mains of  leather  straps,  and  the  marks  of  their  friction  on  the  rings.  We 
now  found  five  of  these  rings  of  iron,  and  one  of  bronze. 

The  richest  part  of  the  Frankish  body  was  the  waist,  and  here  were 
further  found  two  pair  of  iron  scissors  in  their  leathern  cases ; two  iron 
keys — real  house-keys  carried  by  females;  the  form  of  these  is  Roman, 
but  this  ancient  type  was  preserved  to  mediaeval  times  ; an  iron  awl  for 
piercing  leather  or  wood,  an  instrument  frequently  found  with  warriors, 
was  also  discovered ; four  or  five  fire-flints  also,  deeply  stained  with  rust 
by  their  contact  with  iron ; and  four  bronze  needles.  These  occur  with 
both  sexes.  All  these  objects  must  have  been  deposited  in  leather  bags  or 
linen  pockets,  which  time  has  destroyed.  It  is  the  only  way  of  accounting 
for  their  presence  here. 

We  must  also  enumerate  the  ornamental  details  of  the  belt:  as  the 
bronze  nails  with  flat,  rounded,  or,  more  commonly,  pentagonal  heads  ; the 
thin  bronze  leaf-slips  which  served  for  fringe;  and  especially  the  little 
white-metal  triangles,  with  a pin  or  hook  to  secure  them  to  a leather  belt. 
These  triangular  objects,  always  three  in  number,  are  bright,  being  tinned, 
or  covered  with  some  incorrodible  laquer.  Finger-rings  have  not  been 
common ; only  one  of  silver  and  four  of  bronze  have  been  found.  These 
last  were  small,  and  would  have  fitted  the  finger  of  a child,  or  possibly 
a young  woman : the  wire  of  which  they  were  made  was  singularly  round, 
like  the  ring  of  a window-curtain.  To  make  up  for  paucity  of  rings,  three 
or  four  bracelets  were  found,  all  composed  of  glass  beads.  Attached 
as  ornament  to  one  of  these  bracelets  was  a second  brass  of  Magnen- 
tius  (350). 

Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCII.  S s 
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Near  the  hand,  not  far  from  the  chest,  a gold  Gaulish  coin  was  found, 
weighing  seven  grammes,  two  decigrammes.  This  piece,  or  rather  ingot, 
presented  on  the  reverse  a barbarous,  ill-formed  horse  ; the  obverse  was 
smooth,  rounded,  or  glohuleux,  to  use  numismatic  language.  According  to 
the  system  of  M.  Lambert,  of  Bayeux,  this  piece  must  be  referred  to  the 
symbolic  period,  that  is,  from  the  year  270  to  100  b.c.  On  the  concave 
side  it  had  a coating  of  mastic,  and  its  convex  side  must  have  once  done 
duty  as  a stud. 

No  combs  or  pins  about  the  head  have  this  time  occurred,  merely 
necklaces  and  ear-rings,  of  which  there  are  five  pairs.  The  form  varies 
greatly  : three  pairs  are  of  silver,  one  of  bronze,  and  one  of  silver  and 
bronze  combined.  One  pair  of  the  silver  ear-rings  was  small,  the  others 
large.  None  of  them  hooked  together  at  the  extremities.  One  pair  was 
of  twisted  wire,  and  two  only  had  pendants.  These  moveable  pendants 
are  composed  of  a knob  of  paste,  or  mastic,  of  square  form,  with  the  angles 
cut  in  facets.  The  whole  was  covered  wdth  thin  sheet  silver,  and  each 
facet  was  set  with  red  or  green  glass,  of  a lozenge  form. 

The  bronze  ear-rings  were  very  similar  in  detail,  but  the  pendants  were 
fixed. 

Those,  on  the  contrary,  of  bronze  and  silver  united,  are  composed  of  a 
thick  latten  wire,  twisted  like  a rope,  with  a moveable  pendant,  formed  of 
mastic,  and  covered  with  sheet  silver,  set  with  green  glass.  They  are 
fastened  by  a hook  and  eye  at  either  extremity. 

Several  necklaces  also  were  found,  composed  of  glass  beads.  A necklace 
of  fourteen  beads  was  with  a young  warrior  ; a similar  one  with  a woman  ; 
as  also  another,  the  glass  beads  of  which,  of  an  elongated  shape,  like  jet,  so 
strongly  resembled  seeds  that  M.  Cochet  was  at  first  disposed  to  fancy 
them  a vegetable  product.  Necklaces  formed  of  seeds  have,  in  fact,  oc- 
curred in  Peruvian  tombs. 

On  the  breasts  six  circular  fibulae  were  found,  four  of  them  in  pairs,  the 
others  single.  The  field  of  the  smallest,  which  is  of  silver,  is  covered 
with  little  filigree  circlets,  resembling  the  letter  O,  profusely  sprinkled 
over  it.  F our  pieces  of  glass,  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  form  the 
cross  on  the  surface,  and  a light  blue  stud  marks  the  centre.  The  remain- 
ing five  fibulae  are  of  bronze.  Of  this  number,  two  are  covered  with  six 
segments  of  green  glass,  with  a blue  stud  in  the  centre.  The  matrices  of 
the  others  are  empty,  but  must  once  have  been  filled  with  enamel  or  glass- 
paste. 

On  the  heads  or  breasts  were  found  three  styli.  Two  of  these  were 
small  ones  of  bronze,  and  exactly  alike  ; the  third  was  somewhat  above 
nine  inches  in  length,  composed  of  bronze  tinned,  or  of  base  silver,  for  it  is 
brilliant,  and  in  perfect  preservation. 

At  the  feet  of  the  dead  were  found  seven  examples  of  the  iron  axe, 
or  francisca,  almost  all  of  which  were  accompanied  by  iron  lances,  or  by 
framecB.  The  six  other  iron  lances  were  found  by  the  heads.  Whenever 
the  spear-head  was  lying  by  the  skull  the  point  was  erect,  and  the  handle 
downwards ; whenever  the  lance  was  found  crossed  with  the  francisca  the 
point  was  inverted,  and  the  wooden  hafts  of  both  weapons  were  directed 
upwards,  as  though  they  had  been  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  warrior. 

At  the  feet,  also,  twenty  earthen  vessels  have  been  found,  twelve  of 
which  were  removed  in  a perfect  state,  and  eight  were  fractured.  Of  these 
twelve  perfect  vessels  nine  were  black,  the  rest  white  or  reddish.  Their 
form  is  perpetually  the  same,  and  almost  always  one  or  two  lines  of  orna- 
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merit  are  impressed,  either  by  a wheel  or  a punch,  on  the  body  of  the  vessel. 
The  patterns  are  chevrons,  zig-zags,  guilloches,  nebules,  saltiers, — in  fact, 
all  the  ornamental  devices  of  subsequent  Romanesque  architecture. 

Thus  much  for  our  discoveries  of  the  description  common  to  this  class  of 
interments.  We  must  hasten  to  the  more  rare  results  of  our  researches. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  we  must  enumerate  three  iron 
spurs,  found  at  the  feet,  in  three  different  graves.  These  were  not  com- 
plete, like  those  discovered  at  Belair,  near  Lausanne,  by  M.  Troyon,  and  at 
Farebersviller  by  M.  Dufresne,  of  Metz  ; but  they  so  far  resemble  them  in 
being  furnished  with  a sharp  point  instead  of  a rowel. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  these  spurs,  instead  of  being  affixed  to  an  iron 
fork,  were  merely  attached  to  a wooden  or  leather  sole,  which  time  has 
destroyed.  When  I thus  mention  a wooden  chaussure^  I beg  the  reader  to 
remember  that  whole  sabots,  ornamentally  carved,  were  found  in  the  lias  of 
Oberflacht,  in  Wurtemberg,  the  ancient  Suabia®. 

In  two  graves  five  iron  arrow-points  vvere  found  at  the  feet.  One  was 
detached  from  the  rest,  and  was  lying,  point  downwards,  on  a piece  of 
linen,  or  stuff,  placed  upon  grass,  the  trace  of  which  was  visible  on  the 
oxide.  The  four  others,  also  pointing  downwards,  were  conglomerated  by 
the  oxide.  I consider  these  to  be  the  contents  of  a quiver  of  some  F rankish 
bowman  cast  into  the  grave.  It  is  the  second  discovery  of  the  sort  made 
at  Envermeu,  but  similar  ones  have  seldom  been  recorded  by  explorers. 

Ear-picks  and  tooth-picks,  as  I am  aware,  have  already  occurred  in 
interments  of  this  period.  I may  quote  those  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Neufchatel-en-Bray,  found  in  Frankish  tombs  in  that  town ; as  also  those 
found  in  1855,  in  a stone  coffin  at  Caudebec-les-Elboeuf.  A silver  ear- 
pick  also  was  met  with  in  1853,  in  the  Helveto-Burgundian  cemetery  of 
Vichy,  near  Lausanne.  Sets  of  ear  and  tooth-picks,  with  strainers,  and 
similar  bronze  implements  have  been  taken  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
teries of  Fairford  and  Wilbraham ; as  also  from  those  of  Kent  and  Suffolk, 
for  the  drawings  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Wylie,  Neville, 
Faussett,  and  Kerrison.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  no  such  dis- 
covery has  occurred  in  the  valley  of  the  Eaubre,  where  M.  Cochet  has  made 
so  many  researches,  and  examined  many  hundreds  of  interments.  This 
year  only,  for  the  first  time,  was  such  a toilette-implement  met  with  on 
the  breast  of  a female. 

Tweezers,  too,  have  often  been  found  with  old  warriors,  but  made 
of  bronze.  This  time  an  iron  pair  occurred,  which  is  a rare  circumstance, 
though  Mr.  Akerman  records  a similar  find  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  grave  ; as 
does  M.  Mathon  in  a Gallo-Roman  tomb  at  Beauvais. 

The  next  two  incidents  have  been  very  rarely  noticed  before,  or  perhaps 
never.  One  proves  the  barbarous  ferocity  of  these  iron  times  ; the  other 
displays  a degree  of  elegance  which  still  prevailed  amidst  all  these  appur- 
tenances of  strife.  The  first  remark  applies  to  two  iron  daggers  found  at 
the  waist  of  warriors  already  furnished  with  various  weapons. 

The  pointed  blades  of  these  two  daggers  are  slightly  over  one  and  three- 


^ It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  an  error  into  which  the  learned  writer  must  have 
been  misled  by  a partial  translation  from  the  German.  The  researches  in  the  Alemannic 
graves  of  Oberflacht,  disclosed  not  sabots,  but  solid  forms  of  the  human  foot,  carved  in 
wood,  which  were  probably  in  close  connection  with  the  old  superstitions  of  Teutonic 
heathendom.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Archceologia,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  153,  et  seq.,  where 
this  subject  is  discussed;  also.  Die  Keidengraber  am  Lupfen,  bei  Oberflacht,  p.  25. 
(Stuttgart.  1847.) — Translator. 
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quarter  inch  in  width,  by  about  eight  inches  in  length.  The  handle,  which 
appears  imperfect,  measures  nearly  three  inches.  These  two  weapons  are 
in  a wooden  case  entirely  covered  with  leather,  and  ornamented  at  the 
point  with  a plate  of  bronze.  But  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  is 
that  each  was  flanked  by  two  other  smaller  knives,  the  blades  of  each 
varied  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  forming,  with  the  handles, 
a total  of  about  flve  or  six  inches.  These  little  knives  must  have  been 
niched  in  leather  cases  attached  to  the  main  sheath,  for  both  were  rusted 
tightly  on  to  it.  With  one  dagger,  the  two  knives  were  placed  one 
on  each  side  ; with  the  other  they  were  both  on  the  right  side  of  the 
blade.  None  of  these  knives  were  made  to  close.  M.  Cochet  does  not 
call  to  mind  ever  having  met  with  similar  ones  before,  or  of  ever  having 
read  of  such  a discovery. 

A certain  comfort  and  elegance  of  living  is  evinced  in  the  clasps  of  five 
purses,  or  aumonieres,  discovered  during  this  last  research.  Four  are  of 
iron,  one  of  bronze.  About  the  former  there  was  nothing  remarkable. 
They  much  resemble  those  engraved  in  English  publications,  found  in  the 
cemeteries  of  Ozingell,  near  Sandwich ; Harnham-hill,  near  Salisbury ; 
and,  through  the  numerous  researches  of  Brian  Faussett,  in  the  whole  of 
Kent.  About  the  bronze  clasp  there  was  a great  deal  of  grace  and 
elegance.  It  was  found  by  the  right  side  of  a young  warrior,  decorated 
also  with  a bead  necklace,  a stylus,  and  a spear-head.  This  purse-clasp  is 
almost  four  inches  long,  and  is  covered  over  the  whole  surface  with 
an  engraved  pattern.  In  the  centre  is  a quatrefoil  ornament ; the  bed 
is  now  empty,  but  it  was  once  probably  filled  with  enamel.  At  the  sides 
are  four  groups,  each  composed  of  three  circlets  in  perpendicular  rows. 
There  are  also  six  piercings  through  the  metal  plate,  taking  round,  trian- 
gular, or  polygonal  forms.  These  are  set  with  glass,  lined  with  tinsel,  as 
the  custom  was  of  those  times.  The  two  ends  represent  the  hooked  beak 
of  a bird  of  prey,  the  claws  of  which  are  figured  by  a bronze  buckle 
placed  below  the  very  centre  of  the  clasp,  and  which  evidently  was 
destined  to  receive  the  strap  by  which  the  mouth  of  the  purse  was 
closed. 

Examples  of  such  purse-fastenings  in  bronze  have  not  hitherto  been 
noticed  in  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  or  England.  One  only  was 
found,  in  1846,  at  Oberflacht,  in  Wurtemberg.  It  is  longer  than  this 
of  Envernmeu,  and  the  two  extremities  take  the  form  of  serpents’  heads, 
but  it  is  less  ornamented  and  elegant. — Communicated  hy  M.  V Ahhe 
Cochet. 
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i JOHN  KENYON. 

PHILOSOPHEE,  PHILANTHEOPIST,  AND  POET. 

Had  the  subject  of  this  article  been  merely  one  of  the  fortunate  few  who 
belong  to  the  upper  ten  thousand  of  society,  and  who,  after  coming  into 
life,  pass  through  their  butterfly  state  of  existence  with  no  other  aim  than 
to  use  their  advantageous  position  for  the  gratification  of  themselves  and 
friends  whom  accident  may  bring  around  them,  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
worth  while  to  transcribe  more  than  the  announcement  that  “ Mr.  John 
Kenyon,  of  39,  Devonshire-place,  London,  died  at  his  marine  residence 
' at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle-of- Wight,  on  Dec.  3rd,  1856,  towards  the  close  of 
his  seventy-third  year.  But  as  he  belonged  to  the  still  fewer  and  higher 
order  of  beneficent  spirits  that  are  permitted  to  walk  the  earth  with  the 
view  of  throwing  into  prominent  relief  the  most  attractive  features  of  a 
human  being,  who  during  a long  life  had  constantly  put  into  practice  the 
principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number,  the  writer  of 
this  article,  who  knew  Mr.  Kenyon  for  nearly  sixty  years,  may  fairly  feel 
a melancholy  satisfaction  in  being  allowed  to  act  up  to  the  sentiments  in 
Yirgil : — 

His  saltern  accumxilem  don  is  et  fungar  inani 

Munere.” 

Numerous  as  were  Mr.  Kenyon’s  acts  of  private  charity,  yet  he  found 
himself  compelled,  he  said,  to  be  generally  his  own  almoner,  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  previous  negligence.  For  upon  one 
occasion  he  actually  found  a person — who,  after  being  frequently  relieved  by 
small  sums,  was  emboldened  to  ask  for  a large  one — living  in  a house  on 
the  stairs  of  which  there  was  a carpet  far  more  costly  than  he  possessed  him- 
self, and  on  which  he  said  he  was  almost  afraid  to  tread  with  his  dirty 
f shoes,  for  it  was  evidently  a recent  purchase,  made  by  the  very  money  he 
I had  lent  to  meet  a deplorable  case — as  it  was  stated  —of  desperate  necessity 
and  urgent  want.  But  as  he  could  not  at  a distance  adopt  the  same  plan 
i of  personal  inspection,  he  had  almoners  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
generally  female  friends, — for  such  have  not  only  more  time  than  the  other 
sex,  but  more  zeal,  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  for  works  of  this  kind, — who 
were  requested  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  cases  as  they  might  arise  ; and 
i according  to  their  report  he  drew  more  or  less  widely  his  purse-strings  : 

I and  this  labour  of  love  these  “ Sisters  of  Charity”  undertook  the  more 
readily,  as  they  knew  that  Mr.  Kenyon’s  kindness  was  not  the  mere  mo- 
! mentary  impulse  of  in  discriminating  charity — which  frequently  does  more 
j harm  than  good,  but  a principle  of  action  ; and  hence  they  used  to  furnish 
I him  with  regular  accounts  of  their  disbursements,  accompanied  with  re- 
marks on  the  peculiar  features  of  each  case,  and  thus  enabled  him  to 
i follow  out  his  object  of  bestowing  relief,  partly  with  the  view  of  meet- 
ing a present  want,  but  more  in  the  hope  of  its  being  the  seed  of  a 
future  and  permanent  good.  And  it  was  with  an  eye  to  the  proper 
application  of  funds  for  charitable  purposes  that  he  used  to  send  an- 
nually lOL  to  the  different  police-ofl&ces  of  London,  where  he  knew 
relief  was  not  given  indiscriminately ; and  in  a similar  spirit,  when 
any  appeal  was  made  to  the  public  to  relieve  distress,  of  which  well- 
known  persons  were  the  vouchers,  his  501.  or  lOOZ.  was  given  as  freely 
as  was  the  51.  or  lOZ.  of  others  with  far  greater  means.  So,  too,  he 
I gave  various  sums  to  the  Literary  Fund,  amounting  to  nearly  lOOZ. ; 

' while  the  last  of  his  publicly-announced  donations,  previous  to  the  first 
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attack,  about  two  years  ago,  of  the  painful  malady  under  which  he  sank 
eventually,  and  during  which  he  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  the  passing 
events  of  the  day,  was  the  lOOZ.  given  to  the  Patriotic  Fund.  Peeling, 
however,  “ the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,”  he  has  left  for  his  execu- 
tors to  distribute,  at  their  sole  discretion,  300Z.  in  works  of  charity,  toge- 
ther with  lOOZ.  for  a Pever  and  a similar  sum  for  a Cancer  Hospital,  and 
5,000Z.  for  the  University  College  Hospital, — the  largest  sum  ever  given 
to  that  institution,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Brundrett’s  princely  dona- 
tion of  6,000Z. ; and  Mr.  Kenyon  has  thus  nearly  equalled  the  6,000Z. 
left  hy  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John  Curteis,  to  be  distributed  amongst 
twelve  charitable  institutions.  And  when  to  this  list  of  good  deeds,  done 
for  the  public,  are  to  be  added  his  bequests  of  a private  kind,  amounting 
to  the  almost  fabulous  number  of  ninety, — not  eighty  merely,  as  stated  in 
the  papers, — a faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  unbounded  kindness  of  a 
man  “ born,”  as  Burke  said  of  Pox,  “ to  be  loved”  by  those  who  knew 
him  personally,  and  admired  by  such  as  could  detect  in  his  writings  a 
perfect  portrait  of  his  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  at  once  noble,  gene- 
rous, and  refined : and  as  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  never  let  their 
left  hand  know  what  their  right  hand  is  doing,  his  inbred  delicacy  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  notoriety  lately  given  to  deeds  which  he  would,  had 
he  possessed  the  power,  have  kept  as  secret  as  the  grave,  relating  to  the 
legacies  he  has  left  to  private  parties ; from  all  mention  of  which  the 
writer  has  designedly  abstained,  as  he  feels  that  no  biographer  has  the 
right  to  touch  upon  such  matters,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kenyon, 
who,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  such  disclosures,  requested  his  executors  not 
to  read  his  will  publicly,  but  to  communicate  privately  with  the  parties 
benefited  by  his  bequests.  But  the  most  praiseworthy  act  of  one,  whose 
heart  was  made  up  of  generosity  and  justice, — qualities  not  often  found 
singly  in  the  same  person,  and  still  more  rarely  combined, — was  the  follow- 
ing. On  coming  unexpectedly  into  the  whole  of  his  brother-in-law’s  pro- 
perty, amounting  to  upwards  of  100,000Z.,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  write 
to  such  of  Mr.  Curteis’  relatives  as  had  been  grievously  disappointed,  and 
after  ascertaining  what  each  would  be  satisfied  with,  he  remitted  the  money 
by  return  of  post. 

Mr.  Kenyon  was  born  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  parish  of  Tre- 
lawney,  of  which  his  father  owned  a part,  and  married  there  a daughter  of 
John  Simpson,  Esq.,  of  Bounty-hall,  in  the  same  parish,  and  of  Tilstone 
likewise, — so  called  from  Tilstone  in  Cheshire,  where  the  Simpsons  pos- 
sessed some  property.  Of  his  paternal  estates,  which  were  very  consider- 
able, every  portion  was  eventually  sold ; the  last  subsequent  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  negroes,  when  the  very  property  that  once  yielded  an  annual 
income  of  £4,000,  fetched  only  that  sum  ; and  even  this  was  obtained 
only  through  his  having  paid  for  some  time  past  at  the  rate  of  £500  a-year 
to  prevent  the  property  from  going  to  ruin.  On  the  death  of  his  mother, 
that  occurred  when  he  was  about  five  years  old,  and  to  which  there  is  a 
very  beautiful  allusion  in  his  first  published  poem, — and  when  he  was  left 
with  three  brothers,  the  second  of  whom  he  survived  only  a fortnight,  while 
the  youngest  died  of  a decline  in  his  nineteenth  year — he  was  sent  to 
England  ; and  during  the  voyage  he  witnessed  what  was  probably  the 
origin  of  the  “Phantom-Ship  of  Coleridge,”  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
in  after-life  : at  least,  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  shorter  pieces,  called 
“ Childhood,”  that  he  saw  sailing  on  the  Atlantic  a vessel,  on  board  of 
which  not  a single  human  being  could  be  discovered  by  the  glass.  His 
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first  school,  it  seems,  was  at  Mr.  Sawyer’s,  in  Bristol ; where  he  imbibed 
the  rudiments  of  a classical  education  so  thoroughly,  that  although  he 
forgot  eventually  his  Greek,  his  Latin  stuck  to  him  to  the  last,  as  shewn 
, by  the  adaptation  of  an  ode  of  Horace  to  a circumstance  with  which 
j Mr.  Panizzi  and  a clerical  friend  were  connected  ; while,  from  his  subse- 
1 quent  residence  abroad,  he  became  familiar  with  French  and  Italian ; but 
i of  German,  that  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  become  almost 
! necessary  for  a literary  man,  he  confessed  he  knew’^  nothing,  as  stated  in 
I his  verses  descriptive  of  a journey  through  Upper  Austria, 
j From  Bristol  he  was  transferred  to  the  Charterhouse  in  London,  where 
he  remained  about  two  years ; and  on  leaving,  with  a mind  ever  greedy  for 
intellectual  food,  he  placed  himself  under  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  the  author 
of  not  a few  scientific  works,  who  had  opened  a Philosophical  Institution  in 
Soho-square,  and  on  the  very  premises  where  a school  had  been  kept  by 
Dr.  Barrow,  once  celebrated  for  his  Bampton  Lectures,  which  Dr.  Parr  used 
; to  say,  as  recorded  in  his  Life,  were  written  by  a less-known  author. 
There  Mr.  Kenyon  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  molecules  of 
matter,  and  of  all  the  gaseous  substances  in  animal  and  vegetable  life  pro- 
, duced  by  the  curious  combinations  of  chemical  and  electrical  agents  ; and 
I from  which  have  resulted  those  marvels  of  the  human  mind,  the  inventions 
respectively  of  a light,  that  almost  turns  night  to  day,  and  of  a telegraph- 
wire,  that  nearly  equals  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and,  as  it 

Speeds  the  light  intercourse  of  soul  with  soul, 
j And  wafts  a sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole — 

I verifies  to  the  letter  the  distich  of  Pope. 

From  the  novel  and  amusing  experiments  in  practical  philosophy— and 
which  have  subsequently  been  turned  to  a better  account  than  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  gun-powder,  and  of  bleaching  liquids  that 
doubly  benefit  the  calico-printer,— -first  by  giving  more  rapidly  by  art  the 
' whiteness  previously  produced  by  the  slower  action  of  the  air  and  sun  ; 

and,  secondly,  by  destroying  the  very  fabric  at  one  time,  and  thus  increas- 
I ing  the  demand  for  it  at  another^ — Mr.  Kenyon  went  to  Cambridge.  But  he 
soon  discovered  that  the  abstract  ideas  of  pure  mathematics  were  far  less 
amusing  than  the  concrete  of  practical  philosophy  ; and  the  isolated  letters 
of  algebra,  employed  to  designate  quantities  known  and  unknown,  less 
; attractive  than  when  the  same  symbols  are  combined  into  words,  expressive 
' of  the  known  facts  of  matter,  or  the  unknown  fancies  of  the  mind  : still 
I less  was  he  disposed  to  adopt  as  a self-evident  axiom  the  dictiim  of  Professor 
I Vince,  who  after  reading,  at  the  suggestion  of  a friend,  Milton’s  “ Para- 
dise Lost,”  threw  it  away  contemptuously,  because  it  proved  nothing. 

' With  little  inclination  thus  for  the  studies  of  the  place,  his  University  friends 
predicted  he  would  soon  turn  his  steps  elsewhere  : and  so  doubtless  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  not  found,  to  his  great  delight,  a congenial  spirit 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  William  Smyth,  then  a lay-fellow  of  his  own  college, 
Peterhouse,  but  who  was  afterwards  better  known  as  the  eloquent  Professor 
of  Modern  History,  when  his  lectures  were  subsequently  published,  and 
ran  through  five  editions.  The  connexion  thus  formed  between  the  tutor 
and  pupil  was  continued  as  that  of  friend  and  friend  up  to  the  death  of  one, 
wFo  ever  lived  in  the  recollection  of  the  survivor  as  the  heau  ideal  of  what 
a Fellow  of  a college  ought  to  be. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Kenyon  was  at  Cambridge,  there  was  a greater 
I galaxy  of  young  men  of  promise  than  the  University  had  ever  seen  during 
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a period  of  seven  years,  commencing  with  1800.  To  this  fact  Byron,  who 
had  no  love  for  Cambridge,  and,  as  his  enemies  have  said,  for  anybody  but 
himself,  has  borne  a reluctant  testimony  ; for  he  has  observed,  that  of  his 
cotemporaries  a considerable  number  had  subsequently  made  themselves 
a name  in  the  senate,  and  on  each  bench,  episcopal  and  judicial,  and  in 
various  walks  of  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  poetry  and  prose. 
Now  as  Mr.  Kenyon  was  one  of  those  cotemporaries,  he  felt,  no  doubt, 
more  than  the  usual  bitterness  of  a young  author’s  disappointment,  when 
he  found  he  had  failed  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  public  in  his  first  work,  “ A 
Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance  and  this,  too,  after  he  had  proclaimed  his 
desire  to  do  something  that  the  world  would  not  let  die. 

For  the  neglect,  however,  which  his  poems  met  with  in  his  own  day, 
Mr.  Kenyon,  like  not  a few  others  of  every  age  and  clime,  felt  disposed  to 
console  himself  with  the  hopes  of  the  favourable  attention  that  would  be 
paid  to  it  at  another  period.  But  though,  as  Porson  told  Archdeacon 
Travis,  their  letters  might  be  directed  to  posterity,  they  would  probably  be 
never  carried  according  to  the  direction,  yet  the  verdict  of  a later  age  has 
not  unfrequently  reversed  that  of  a former  one ; and  it  was  doubtless  with 
a feeling  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Kenyon  thus  expressed  himself  in  his  last 
work,  “ A Day  at  Tivoli,  with  other  Verses,”  where,  after  stating  that — 

“ Men  pass  like  clouds,  or  waves,  or  morning  dew, 

(A  thought  not  very  deep  nor  very  new,”) — 

he  adds  a few  lines  further  on,— 

Yet  if  all  die,  there  are  who  die  not  aU — 

So  Horace  hoped— and  half  escape  the  pall ; 

The  sacred  Few  whom  love  of  glory  binds, 

‘ That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds. 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days,’ 

And  win  through  lofty  toil  undying  praise. 

What  if  for  these,  now  verging  to  the  tomb. 

As  yet  nor  laurels  spread,  nor  myrtles  bloom. 

Proud  mortgagees  they  stand  of  Fame’s  estate. 

And  for  the  brave  reversion  hear  to  wait. 

While  they,  to  whom  their  own  ungrateful  soil 
Green  chaplets  gave  not,  guerdons  of  their  toil. 

In  calm  content  their  avarice  sublime 
May  well  forego,  unpaid  the  debts  of  Time  i 
Who,  e’en  while  clutching  at  the  generous  pelf. 

Priz’d  ever  most  the  virtue  for  itself.” 

But  though  Mr.  Kenyon  missed  the  prize  for  which  he  was  contending, 
and  the  loss  of  which  affected  merely  his  purse,  by  compelling  him  to  pay 
w'hat  his  publisher  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  do,  yet  he  was 
not  one  of — 

“ The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease,” — 

as  every  page  of  his  poems  proves  abundantly  ; and  though  he  felt — as  who 
would  not  ? — that  his  poetical  powers  had  not  been  duly  appreciated,  yet, 
with  a person  of  his  usual  placidity  of  temperament,  the  feeling  must  have 
been  only  temporary  ; and  he  no  doubt  smiled,  eventually,  to  think  how 
the  portrait,  which  he  drew  of  another  aspirant  for  the  bays,  would  be 
considered  the  picture  of  himself,  where  he  says  in  his  first  work, — 

“ Disenchanted  now  by  truth. 

Stand  forth  in  real  guise  the  dreams  of  youth. 

Dicers  I knew  them  in  a desperate  game. 

Mad  jousters  in  the  tournament  of  fame ; 
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Where  the  too  tempting  prize,  though  thousands  miss. 

Yet  every  rash  adventurer  deems  it  his. 

Mere  doting  usurers,  their  last  guinea  lent, 

E’en  avarice  dozed  in  dreams  of  cent,  per  cent.  i 
Whom  Hope,  long  Promiser,  that  seldom  pays. 

Cheats  with  post-obit  bonds  of  distant  praise.” 

With  this  clue,  then,  to  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  author,  one  can  un- 
derstand why  in  his  last  work  he  wrote  the  following  Hint  to  Poets;” — 

Brother  bards— if  dreams  ye  nourish, 

Through  new  fancy  or  new  truth, 

’Mid  the  sons  of  fame  to  flourish. 

Ye  must  lean  on  heart  of  youth. 

Youth  is  eager,  youth  elastic, 

’Plieth  both  to  old  and  new ; 

Age  deems  all,  but  old,  fantastic. 

And  doth  ‘ novel  gauds’  eschew. 

Youth,  as  yet  of  time  unthrifty. 

Poet’s  song  will  stay  to  hear ; 

Bent  on  business,  grey -beard  Fifty 
To  the  charmer  stops  his  ear. 

Bring  us  back  your  wand’ ring  Homer, 

Glorious  pedlar,  poem-pack’d : 

Midas  old  shall  greet  the  roamer 
With  a clause  from  Vagrants’  Act. 
j Count  not  on  your  fresh  creation ; 

Living  Homer  begg’d  his  bread: 

’Twas  a second  generation 

Twin’d  its  wreath  for  Homer- — dead.” 

Mr.  Kenyon’s  second  volume,  that  appeared  in  1838,  five  years  after  the 
first  edition  of  “ The  Rhymed  Plea,”  &c.  and  one  year  before  the  second 
edition,  is  under  the  modest  title  of  “ Poems,  for  the  most  part  occasional.” 
Like  its  precursor,  a portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  a satire  in  ridicule  of  “ Pre- 
tence,” where  the  author  has  left  the  high  tone  he  had  assumed  originally, 
in  imitation  of  Juvenal,  and  taken  rather  Horace  for  his  model. 

I Thus,  then,  has  Mr.  Kenyon  been  exhibited  in  the  triple  character  of 
a philanthropist,  philosopher,  and  poet ; while  they,  who  have  rarely  met 
with  a fervent  apostle  of  charity,  not  so  much  in  money  as  in  mind, 
and  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  portrait  of  one,  drawn  in  colours  at 
I once  beautiful  and  true,  must  turn  to  the  second  part  of  the  “ Rhymed 
! Plea,”  from  which  every  minister  of  every  creed  will  learn  more  in  a 
few  nervous  and  spirit-stirring  lines,  than  volumes,  no  matter  how  large 
: and  learned,  can  teach  j and  so  it  is  hoped  the  reader  of  the  following  ex- 
i tract  will  confess 

“ If  crime  she  find,  let  Law  just  vengeance  take : 

But  crime  of  creed  she  doth  not  find,  hut  make, 
i Like  fiSsop’s  wolf,  who  mark’d  the  Iamb  for  prey, 

1 Herself  the  guilt  invents,  then  turns  to  slay. 

But  He,  each  inner  motive  wise  to  scan. 

Shall  look  with  kindlier  glance  on  erring  man  j 
And,  though  the  lictor  smite,  refrain  his  rod, 

I For  tolerance,  earth-rejected,  dwells  with  God. 

Pilots  of  good  ! who  guide  o’er  farthest  seas 
I Untired,  our  Bihle-laden  argosies, 

To  where,  hy  populous  Ganges,  weed-like  thrown, 

The  poor  dejected  Pariah  pines  alone  ; 

Or  where,  ’mid  Polynesia’s  seas  of  blue. 

Some  island  seer  proclaims  his  stern  taboo ; 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  t t 
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For  these  with  generous  haste  unload  your  freight, — 

Our  faith,  our  morals,  all  except  our  hate. 

By  Indian  streams,  beneath  Australian  skies. 

Countless  as  stars,  ere  long,  our  fanes  shall  rise ; 

And  white-rob’d  Hopes  each  altar  beam  above. 

But  lay  their  first  foundations  deep  in  love. 

So  shall  your  task  be  hailed  indeed  divine. 

And  Heher’s  gentlest  spirit  bless  each  shrine.” 

If  these  be  not  verses  of  the  highest  order,  both  as  regards  the  senti- 
ments and  language,  but  are  merely  rhymes,  as  the  author’s  modesty  called 
them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  other  lines  the  greater  title  can 
be  fairly  assigned. 

It  remains,  then,  only  to  speak  of  Mr.  Kenyon  as  one  of  those  who,  as  ; 
Horace  says,  m'Qfruges  consumere  nati.  After  leaving  the  University,  he 
gave  his  evenings  up  to  London  society  of  the  more  intellectual  kind  ; and  j 
during  his  rambles  through  the  country  became  acquainted  with  that  won-  1 
drous  talker,  Coleridge,  who,  as  the  writer  of  this  can  testify,  when  he  met  | 
him  at  a small  dinner-party — for  Mr,  Kenyon’s  theory  and  general  practice  « ! 
was,  that  the  number  on  such  occasions  should  not  be  less  than  the  Graces 
nor  more  than  the  Muses — began  to  open  his  mouth  at  five  p.m.  and  never 
closed  it  till  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and,  scarcely  allowing  himself  time  to 
eat  a morsel  of  food,  or  to  swallow  a glass  of  wine,  he  exemplified  to  the 
letter  the  line  of  Horace,  descriptive  of  a river,  that — 

“ Lahitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  voluhilis  sevum j 
“ That  flows,  and  as  it  flows,  for  ever  will  flow  on.” 

And  having  thus  entered  the  circle  of  the  so-called  “Lake-Poets,”  Mr.  1 
Kenyon  became  the  friend  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth,  the  former  better 
known  in  his  best  days  for  the  marvellous  quantity  of  works  he  wrote  in  ex- 
quisite prose ; and  the  latter  for  a peculiar  kind  of  poetry,  that,  like  olives, 
is  enjoyed  with  as  much  relish  by  some  as  it  is  rejected  by  others.  His 
mornings,  however,  were  generally  devoted  to  reading,  the  fruits  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  all  he  has  written ; and  as  he  was  never  known  to  be  an 
idle  man,  he  exemplified  what  Richard  Heber,  the  celebrated  book-collector,  | 
used  to  say,  that  it  is  astonishing  what  a man  can  get  through,  if  he  will 
only  read  three  hours  a- day, — from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  morning,- — those  i 
hours  so  sadly  squandered  by  persons  not  economists  of  time.  After  the  | 
close  of  the  war  in  1815,  during  which  England  was  completely  shut  out  } 
from  the  Continent,  except  during  the  short-lived  period  of  the  peace  of  i 
Amiens,  Mr.  Kenyon  seized  the  opportunity  of  travelling  abroad,  where  | 
he  feasted  the  eyes  both  of  body  and  mind  with  whatever  Italy  could  | 
furnish  to  shew  that  giants  once  lived  in  lands  now  inhabited  by  only  a j 
race  of  pigmies.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  led  for  some  time  a life  i 
of  retirement,  during  which  he  probably  wrote  the  greater  portion  of  j 
his  first  work,  and  some  of  the  smaller  pieces,  especially — the  lines  on  j 
his  dog,  Cartouche,  which  was  a very  remarkable  one,  if  the  writer’s  | 
memory  does  not  deceive  him, — of  trifling  events  that  occurred  upwards  j 
of  forty  years  ago ; and  on  coming  into  society  again,  he  married  a 
Miss  Caroline  Curteis,  whom  he  addresses  as  “ Nea”  in  the  “Verses 
written  in  a Churchyard,” — and  after  living  some  twelve  years  in  all  the 
unalloyed  happiness  of  a mutual  love  and  a congeniality  of  sentiments, — for 
she,  too,  either  had  herself,  or  caught  from  her  husband,  the  fever  of  poetry, 
a few  proofs  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  poems  indicated  by  Caroline 
K., — he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her;  and  feeling  that  he  could  never 
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find  her  equal,  nor  be  contented  with  less,  he  remained  a widower,  and 
endeavoured  to  enliven  his  otherwise  solitary  home  by  a circle  of  friends, 
fond,  like  himself,  of  literature,  and  drawn  from  various  countries  on  each 
side  of  the  Atlantic ; and  thus  as  he  grew  in  years,  he  recalled  to  his  own 
memory,  and  that  of  his  University  contemporaries,  the  intellectual  hours 
passed  in  his  rooms  at  Peterhouse,  where  young  men  were  asked  to  meet 
at  five  p.m.  to  dine  and  to  stay  till  midnight,  enjoying  the  ccenas  noctes- 
que  Deum  of  his  favourite  Horace,  and  unconsciously  imitating  in  early 
years  the  grey-haired  Symposiats  of  Plutarch  and  the  Deipnosophists 
of  Athenseus. 

Of  his  sufferings  during  the  two  or  three  months  that  preceded  his  death 
the  writer  knows  nothing,  and  can  therefore  tell  nothing  ; but  he  well  re- 
members, that  the  last  time  he  saw  Mr.  Kenyon,  so  completely  were  his 
spirits  broken  down  by  a lingering  and  painful  malady,  that  he  confessed 
he  no  longer  felt  the  wish  to  live.  And  as  his  whole  life  had  been  a con- 
tinued career  of  kindness  towards  his  less  fortunate  fellow-creatures,  and 
he  could  truly  say  that  he  had  written — 

“No  line,  that  dying,  he  would  wish  to  blot,” — 

it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  he  saw  in  death  not  a foe  to  man,  but 
his  last  and  best  friend,  as  it  relieved  him  at  once,  and  for  ever,  from 
bodily  pain,  and  the  scarcely  less  mental  anguish  of  witnessing  the  suffer- 
ings of  others  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  relieve,  when  they  were  of  that 
kind  that  money  could  not  reach. 

He  was  buried  in  Lewisham  Churchyard,  in  the  vault  belonging  to  his 
wife’s  family,  and  hence  there  is  probably  no  intention  of  perpetuating  the 
I epitaph  he  wrote  upon  himself : — 

i “ Riches  I had — they  faded  from  my  view. 

And  troops  of  friends,  hut  some  deceiv’d  me  too ; 

And  Fame,  it  came  and  went — a very  breath. 

While  Faith  stood  firm,  and  sooth’d  the  hour  of  death.” 


, YAHDALISM  IH  FEAHCE. 

I 

Monsietje  I)E  Catjmont,  who,  for  the  long,  the  steady,  and  the  dauntless 
I course  he  has  taken  in  the  wide  field  of  archaeology  in  Prance,  is  so  well- 
known  and  esteemed,  has  recently  brought  forward,  in  a bold  and  effective 
manner  % one  of  the  greatest  outrages  ever  offered  to  the  feelings  of  the 
' educated  classes,  not  only  of  Prance,  but  of  the  civilized  world.  The  bare- 
faced hardihood  with  which  it  is  being  perpetrated  is  the  more  scandalous, 

I because,  at  a time  when  France  is  taking  credit  to  herself  for  a conservative 
disposition  towards  her  ancient  national  monuments,  the  outrage  complained 
of  is  being  perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

A few  months  since,  M.  Leo  Drouyn,  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  SocieV  Frangaise  d' Archeologie,m&\iedi  the  town  of  Dax,  in  \he  Depart- 
ment des  Landes.  He  was  surprised  to  find  the  walls  of  the  town,  in  their 
entirety,  of  Roman  architecture ; and,  in  spite  of  some  few  reparations  and 
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■whitewashings  effected  in  the  worst  possible  taste  by  military  engineers, 
in  most  excellent  preservation.  From  the  illustrated  description  b}"  M. 
De  Caumont,  we  can  perfectly  understand  their  importance  to  the  architec- 
tural antiquary,  and  fully  agree  with  that  gentleman  in  pronouncing  them 
to  be  the  most  complete  Roman  mural  fortification  in  France,  possibly  in 
Europe.  Certainly,  in  England  we  have  nothing  remaining  so  perfect : the 
walls  of  Pevensey  may  be  best  compared  with  it ; but  those,  though  grand 
and  imposing,  have  lost  at  least  one-third  of  their  original  extent. 

The  castrum,  in  form  a polygon,  approaching  somewhat  to  a square,  is 
about  440  yards  from  north  to  south,  by  about  330  yards  from  east  to  west. 
A foss,  forty  yards  wide,  encompasses  it  on  every  side,  except  on  the  north- 
west, where  it  is  protected  by  the  Adour,  one  of  the  prettiest  rivers  of  the 
west  of  France.  In  this  angle  is  situate  the  castle,  a building  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  divided  from  the  town  by  a wide  moat.  The  walls  of 
the  castrum  are  faced  with  small  square  stones,  divided,  every  six  or  seven 
layers,  with  bonding  courses  of  tiles.  The  walls  are  flanked  with  semi- 
circular towers,  of  which  there  are  at  least  forty.  The  internal  construc- 
tion of  some  of  these  towers  is  peculiar,  and  particularly  interesting.  They 
are  solid  at  the  base,  but  at  a certain  height  they  become  concave  ; and 
one,  of  which  M.  De  Caumont  gives  a drawing,  is  furnished  with  an 
opening  outwards.  The  upper  part  is  so  covered  with  brushwood  that 
M.  De  Caumont  could  not  correctly  ascertain  the  character  of  a cornice 
which  appeared  to  crown  the  top.  Two  of  the  chief  gates  have  been  lately 
destroyed ; and  it  would  seem  that  no  record  has  been  kept  of  them,  so 
thoroughly  has  Dax  been  overlooked  by  the  antiquaries  of  France,  and 
probably  by  those  of  other  countries.  One  gate  has  been  preserved  by 
being  walled  up  : it  is  of  a single  arch,  constructed  with  stones  of  large 
dimensions.  Another  closely  resembles  those  of  the  castrum  of  Jublains, 
in  Mayenne,  first  brought  into  publicity  by  INI.  De  Caumont,  and  engraved 
also  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Collectanea  Antiqua. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Roman  walls  of  Dax  a few  months  since  : 
but  unhappily,  contemporaneously  with  their  discovery,  as  it  may  be  justly 
called,  and  paid  passu,  their  destruction  commenced.  Dax  is  a little  town 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  class,  with  a population  of  about  6,000  inhabitants. 
Some  of  the  more  influential  tradesmen,  with  a view  to  private  benefit, 
moved  the  town-council — at  the  head  of  which  is  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arts  and  Monuments — to  vote,  under  the  pretext  of  improvement, 
the  demolition  of  the  walls.  M.  Drouyn  hoped  that  such  an  unheard-of 
act  of  vandalism  would  be  repudiated  by  the  Committee  of  Arts  and  Monu- 
ments, and  by  the  Government ; and  he  lost  no  time  in  entering  his  protest 
against  it.  The  reply  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  (M.  Merimee)  shews 
■with  what  little  effect.  He  receives  a certain  report  from  the  Prefect  des 
Landes,  based  on  the  assurance  of  some  architect  of  the  place,  (probably  in 
the  pay  of  the  town-council,)  which,  he  stated,  sanctioned  his  countenancing 
the  destruction  of  the  walls,  because  they  had  been  almost  entirely  recon- 
structed in  the  middle  ayes  and  in  modern  times  ! And  so,  for  the  selfish 
objects  of  a few  ignorant  traders,  one  of  the  ancient  glories  of  France  is  to 
be  swept  away ! The  traders  are  encouraged  to  proceed. 

kl.De  Caumont,  however,  has  sounded  the  alarm  throughout  the  country 
in  strong  language,  and  in  a tone  of  manly  and  energetic  indignation.  He 
produces  plans  and  drawings  of  the  walls,  and  describes  them  from  his  own 
personal  survey,  exposing  alike  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  architect  who 
has  mistaken  architecture  purely  Roman  for  mediseval,  and  the  easy  man- 
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, ner  in  which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  allows  himself  to  be  duped,  and 
i finds  excuses  to  sanction  the  scheme  of  a few  intriguing  individuals  to 
enrich  themselves  at  the  public  expense,  and  at  the  loss  of  all  lovers  of 
I their  country  and  its  monuments. 

i In  recording  our  warm  approbation  of  M.  De  Caumont’s  courageous  and 
eflfective  exposure  of  this  crowning  act  of  vandalism,  we  feel  assured  we 
i speak  the  sentiments  of  the  antiquaries  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  all  educated 
! and  right-minded  men ; and  if  we  can  do  no  more,  we  promise  to  make  the 
exposure  as  complete  in  this  country  as  he  has  made  it  in  France. 


j MICHAEL  AKGELO^ 

' Michael  Angelo  fully  realizes  the  ideal  of  a true  artist : poet,  painter, 
sculpture,  architect — great  in  each,  we  hesitate  in  pronouncing  in  which  his 
greatest  excellence  was  displayed.  Had  he  confined  the  exercise  of  his 
! genius  to  any  single  art,  he  would  have  reaped  renown  and  the  admiration 
of  all  posterity.  If  we  read  his  sonnets,  the  lofty  purity  of  his  soul,  the 
striving  after  the  good  and  the  true,  are  manifest  in  every  line.  The  per- 
fectibility of  human  nature  was  to  him  no  impossible  dream,  but  an  aim 
that  throughout  his  long  life  he  sought  to  realize,  and,  aided  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  transcendant  genius,  exercised  through  the  teaching  capabilities 
of  art.  Law  and  conscience  were  his  agents  in  the  great  work  he  assigned 
to  himself ; by  these  he  was  himself  guided  and  restrained,  and  by  and 
through  these  he  sought  to  recall  his  countrymen  from  the  deep  moral 
degradation  into  which  he  saw  they  had  sunk. 

To  fully  comprehend  the  nature  and  character  of  this  noble  man  and  true 
artist,  we  must  recur  to  his  birth  and  parentage,  and  examine  the  influences 
that  conspired  to  build  up  his  character.  Both  as  a man  and  an  artist,  he 
i is  a most  exalted  model  and  worthy  example,  whose  influence,  not  confined 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  will  be  felt  for  all  time,  or  so  long,  at  least,  as 
duty  and  virtue  are  ranked  among  the  qualities  that  serve  to  bind  the  ele- 
ments of  society  together.  At  no  more  fitting  time  than  the  present  could 
j the  study  of  the  life  of  this  man  be  more  profitable  to  art. 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Michael  Angelo,  Italian  society  was 
in  a state  of  most  chaotic  disorder ; it  needed  a preacher  of  law  and  of  con- 
I science, — it  found  one  in  Michael  Angelo.  Let  us  see  why  he  above  all 
I others  was  best  fitted  for  the  task. 

Arezzo  was  an  old  Etruscan  city,  fallen  from  its  high  republican  state, 
inhabited  by  a choleric  race;  it  was  a city  of  judges,  from  which  all  other 
cities  borrowed  their  podestas.  Born  in  the  city,  Michael  Angelo  had  a 
judge  for  his  father.  He  descended  from  the  Counts  of  Canossa,  rela- 
tions of  the  Emperors,  who  founded,  against  the  Popes,  the  School  of 
Roman  Law  at  Bologna.  With  marvellous  and  instinctive  prescience,  his 
parents  bestowed  upon  him  at  his  birth  the  name  of  the  angel  of  justice, 
Michael,  as  the  father  of  Raphael  gave  to  his  son  the  name  of  the  angel  of 
mercy. 

^ “ The  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti ; with  Translations  of  many  of  his  Poems 
and  Letters.  Also  Memoirs  of  Savonarola,  Raphael,  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  By  John 
S.  Harford,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  E.R.S.,”  &c.  (London : Longman  & Co.  2 vols.) 
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One  of  the  most  ordinary  subjects  of  Italian  farces  was  the  podesta 
exhibited  as  powerless  with  his  law  in  the  foreign  cities  to  which  he  had 
been  invited,  and  from  which  he  was  soon  driven  out  if  he  sought  to  enforce 
the  law.  But  in  Italy  everybody  derided  the  idea  of  justice.  Like  Bran- 
caleone,  Michael  Angelo  sought  to  make  the  sword  of  justice  respected. 
To  execute  his  will,  a stranger  and  alone,  required  the  heart  of  a lion.  He 
became  one  of  those  fighting  judges  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  had 
the  soul  and  the  stature  of  the  great  Ghibelines  of  that  time,  of  such  an  one 
as  Dante  honoured  as  the  Lombard  soul,  with  slow-moving  eyes,”  as  we 
should  say,  the  lion  in  repose, — A guisa  di  leone,  quando  si posa. 

As  under  the  reign  of  moneyed  men  Michael  could  not  hope  to  bear  the 
sword,  he  took  the  chisel  instead.  He  became  the  podesta  and  judge  of 
Italian  art.  In  marble  and  in  stone  he  wrote  the  high  censure  of  the  time. 
For  years  his  life  was  a perpetual  contradiction,  a fierce  battle. 

Noble  but  poor,  republican  in  soul,  all  his  lifetime  he  served  princes  and 
popes.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  the  Medici,  who  employed  him 
in  sculpturing — statues  of  snow  ! An  envious  rival  disfigured  him,  and 
rendered  him  deformed  for  ever.  Made  for  loving  and  being  loved,  he 
remained  always  alone, — 

“ His  soul  was  like  a star,  and  dwelt  apart.” 

But  the  greatest  contradiction  was  himself.  Born  stoical,  austere,  proudly 
fixed  in  his  duty,  yet  his  heart  was  not  of  stone.  He  had  a grand  Italian 
soul,  always  expanding  beyond  the  frame  in  which  it  was  enclosed,  in  the 
vivid  contemplation  of  beauty,  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal,  derived  both  from 
the  study  of  Zeno  and  Plato.  With  this  internal  struggle,  this  contra- 
dictory effort,  he  suffered,  died,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  all  his  lifetime. 
Whoever  visited  him  at  night  (he  slept  hut  little),  and  found  him  at  work, 
with  lamp  on  his  forehead,  like  a Cyclops,  would  have  believed  he  saw  a 
brother  of  the  Titans  : and  there  was  something  truly  Titanic  in  his  genius. 
Yet  beneath  the  Titan  was  the  man.  His  sole  confidante,  poesy,  makes 
this  sufficiently  known.  Every  evening,  after  his  solitary  repast  of  a little 
bread  and  wine,  he  rhymed  a sonnet,  always  upon  the  same  texts— upon 
the  soul’s  ineffectual  efforts  to  shape  itself  out  of  the  block,  of  the  difficulty 
it  encounters  in  disengaging  from  out  of  the  marble  the  idea,  the  object 
of  his  desire,  his  austere  bride.  Many  times  he  wished  to  die.  One  day 
he  wounded  his  leg ; barring  his  door,  he  went  to  bed,  with  no  desire  to 
rise  from  it  again.  A friend,  seeing  his  door  remain  closed,  became 
alarmed,  sought  another  access,  found  a passage,  and  forced  him  to  be 
nursed  and  healed. 

The  secret  of  his  despair  he  revealed  to  no  one  ; but  we  divine  the 
cause  to  be,  that  his  soul  was  too  great  for  its  destiny ; it  could  not  shape 
itself  to  the  frame  it  worked  in : even  his  prodigious  talents  twice  failed 
him  in  his  work,  “Death  and  the  Last  Judgment.” 

From  the  long  duration  of  his  life,  he  looked  upon  the  dawn  and  the 
close  of  a century  ; forty  years  of  infinite  hope,  and  of  glory — forty  years  of 
disasters.  Becoming  more  and  more  solitary  in  his  life,  he  thought  himself 
inspired  by  God  to  influence  the  destiny  of  a people,  and  amid  a fallen, 
devastated,  dishonoured  nation,  he  became  greater  by  his  character  as  a man 
than  even  by  his  works,  which  w^ere  the  boldest  and  the  most  gigantic  of 
liuman  attempts.  When  all  others  had  lost  it,  he  alone  retained  a con- 
science. Alone  he  grew,  and  remained  strong  amid  the  shock  of  public 
and  private  misfortunes.  It  were  a delightful  task  to  relate  by  what 
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J means  he  accomplished  this  effort,  superior  to  his  works  in  sculpture, 

I painting,  architecture,  and  poetry,— to  shew  how  he  moulded  and  shaped 
l|  his  own  soul. 

I It  would  appear  that  the  lives  of  the  great  masters  of  the  sixteenth 
U century  fulfil  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  life  of  Dante.  Raphael 

II  realized  in  perfection  the  ideal  of  abstract  beauty,  the  image  of  Beatrice 
1 1 which  abided  with  Dante  amid  his  shipwrecks  and  disappointments.  Leo- 

Inardo  da  Vinci,  a restless,  desultory  genius,  who  studied  every  art  and 
every  science,  and  could  not  be  satisfied, — he  represents  the  agitations  of 
the  exiled  poet  wandering  from  city  to  city,  finding  no  peace,  and  no 
repose.  Michael  Angelo,  in  his  statues  and  frescoes,  revivified  the  austere 
imagination  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  as  in  his  sonnets  he  spoke  the  proud 
and  lofty  thoughts  that  had  not  been  heard  since  Dante.  But  the  seeds  of 
destruction  and  death  had  grown  among  this  people  in  the  intervening 
two  centuries.  The  Renaissance  revealed  itself  to  the  world  upside  down. 

The  imagination  of  Michael  Angelo  was  so  sublime,  that  very  frequently 
his  hands  failed  to  embody  his  terrible  ideas.  This  is  why  he  left  so  many 
of  his  works  in  an  unfinished  state : the  defect  noticeable  in  the  ’knee  of 
j his  Moses  arose  from  the  impetuosity  with  which  he  attacked  the  block  of 
marble.  The  instant  he  perceived  the  slightest  defect  or  imperfection  in  a 
work,  he  left  it,  and  would  never  return  to  it  again.  His  severest  critic 
was  himself.  We  perceive,  in  examining  his  drawings,  that  he  recom- 
menced nine,  ten,  or  even  twelve  times,  the  drawing  of  a head,  before 
attaining  the  desired  expression ; yet  his  figures  have  in  them  something 
increate,  as  if  he  had  never  even  sketched  his  conception, — a thing  im- 
possible in  human  art. 

His  “ Last  Judgment”  cost  him  eight  years  of  labour.  He  was  at  that  time 
I sixty-five  years  of  age  : even  then  he  said  with  bitterness,  “ I knew  more 
j in  my  youth  than  I know  in  ray  old  age.”  This  work  was  the  sheet-anchor 
of  his  life,  and  by  it  he  rigidly  held.  He  wished  to  shew  to  his  country, 

I that  for  all  its  crimes  a judgment,  the  judgment  of  God,  must  come  ; more 
and  more,  year  by  year,  this  thought  fixed  itself  in  his  heart  as  his  only 
safeguard.  As  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  “ If  we  could  die  of  grief,  I 
I should  no  longer  live  but  the  thought  of  the  great  work  he  had  under- 
taken sustained  his  soul,  and  raised  him  above  ordinary  human  weaknesses. 
Nourished  by  the  thoughts  of  Dante  and  of  Orcagna,  he  resisted  with  a 
proud  disdain  the  allurements  of  his  time.  In  his  great  picture,  he  repre- 
sented that  man,  like  the  globe  itself,  is  always  on  the  point  of  falling,  and 
must  be  sustained  by  a strong  hand.  Everything  must  bend  before  this 
idea  of  conscience.  He  wished  to  humble  the  pride  of  which  Florence 
was  traditionally  the  seat, — a natural  wish  for  so  bold  a man  in  the  midst  of 
a bastardizing  of  art. 

The  attachments  of  Michael  Angelo  are  full  of  sweetness.  He  had  only 
' women  for  friends,  particularly  Vittoria  Colonna ; pure  and  holy  affections 
these,  which  rendered  him  a poet,  and  both  in  art  and  in  philosophy  opened 
to  him  the  celestial  spheres  of  the  ideal.  He  amused  himself  with  the 
young,  the  simple,  and  the  lowly.  He  preferred  the  natural  conversation 
of  poor  painters  and  stone-cutters  to  the  affectations  of  the  aristocracy. 
Nothing  in  his  whole  life  is  more  touching  than  his  attachment  for  his  ser- 
vant Urbino.  One  day  he  said  to  him,  after  many  years  of  faithful  service, 
“ Urbino,  what  would  become  of  you  if  I were  to  die  ?”  “ I should  be 

obliged  to  serve  another  master.”  “ Oh ! my  poor  friend,  I must  not  let 
you  be  so  unfortunate  and  he  immediately  gave  him  a considerable  sum 
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of  money.  He  would  allow  no  one  but  himself  to  attend  his  servant  Ur- 
bino  during  his  last  illness ; he  would  sit  in  a chair  by  his  bedside  the 
whole  night.  Upon  his  death,  he  replied  to  Vasari,  who  had  written  to 
console  him  : — 

Giorgio, — I write  with  difficulty,  yet  I wdll  endeavour  to  say  something  in 
reply  to  your  last  letter.  You  know  that  Urbino  is  dead  : this  is  to  me  a dispensation 
of  Providence,  and  a source  of  much  grief.  I say  it  is  a favour  from  God,  because  Ur- 
hino,  after  having  been  the  stay  of  my  life,  has  taught  me  not  only  to  die  without  regret, 
but  even  to  desire  death.  I have  kept  him  with  me  twenty-six  years,  and  have  always 
found  him  faithful.  He  had  grown  rich.  I looked  for  him  to  be  the  staff  and  support 
of  my  old  age : he  has  left  me,  with  only  the  hope  of  meeting  him  in  Paradise.  I have 
a pledge  of  his  happiness  in  the  manner  of  his  death.  He  had  no  regret  at  leaving  this 
world ; the  only  thought  that  troubled.him  w'as  that  of  leaving  me  exposed  to  evil  in 
this  wicked  and  deceitful  wwld.  It  is  true  that  the  better  part  of  myself  has  already 
follow^ed  him,  and  nothing  remahis  to  me  but  pain  and  misery.^’ 

Although  Michael  Angelo  lived  and  worked  retired  from  the  world,  he 
never  separated  himself  from  it.  He  recognized  and  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  the  great,  of  the  cardinals  and  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  be- 
haved to  them  as  a great  lord,  as  a noble  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Canossa.  For  the  smallest  service  rendered  him,  he  gave  his  priceless 
drawings  in  return,  such  as  are  now  the  pride  of  many  collections  of  Europe, 
— his  Prometheus,  his  Ganymede,  Fall  of  Phaethon,  &c. 

In  Michael  Angelo  the  whole  man  was  intact.  Obstacles  were  his  edu- 
cation. When  Bramante  succeeded  in  making  him  abandon  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II.,  he  acquired  the  art  of  painting  in  fresco,  so  well  suited  to  the 
ardour  of  his  genius.  In  the  Sistine  Chapel  he  painted  the  Prophets  and 
the  Last  Judgment ; and  when,  at  seventy-five  years  of  age,  he  finished, 
in  the  Pauline  Chapel,  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul  and  the  Crucifixion  of 
Saint  Peter,  in  a fit  of  despair  he  said  to  Vasari,  “Painting,  especially 
fresco,  does  not  suit  old  men.”  Yet  he  could  devote  himself  to  the  com- 
pletion of  Saint  Peter’s.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  life  that  yet  remained 
to  him,  he  directed  gratuitously  the  construction  of  the  dome. 

This  was  ]Michael  Angelo,  whose  life  was  a series  of  trials,  which  dimin- 
ished not  with  age ; he  continued  troubled  with  great  ideas.  He  travelled 
intrepidly  on  his  way,  always  mounting  upwards.  If  the  future  seemed 
closed  to  him,  if  in  one  of  his  letters  he  wrote  these  discouraging  words, 
“ There  remains  to  me  nothing  but  courage  to  die,”  he  employed  his  time 
in  expanding  the  traditions  of  life  : — 

There  is  one  branch  of  critical  investigation  connected  with  the  mental  history  of 
this  great  man  which  is  full  of  interest,  but  which  has  hitherto  been  imperfectly 
touched  upon.  I refer  to  the  intimate  alliance  which  may  be  traced  between  the  lofty 
tendencies  of  his  art  and  of  his  poetry,  and  to  the  powerful  influence  exercised  upon 
both  by  the  Platonic  philosophy,  a deep  attachment  to  which  he  appears  to  have  im- 
bibed in  early  youth,  through  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Platonic  Academy  of 
Florence.  As  to  the  greater  part  of  its  members,  their  connection  wuth  it  was  little 
more  than  a piece  of  fashionable  homage  to  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  its  great  patron  and 
supporter ; but  in  the  case  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  some  few  others,  it  was  different. 
Steering  clear  of  the  absurd  puerilities  mixed  up  with  its  theories,  he  seized  upon  the 
grand  notions  which  more  or  less  belong  to  every  form  of  Platonism,  and  with  them 
impregnated  both  his  art  and  his  poetry.  This  being  the  case,  I have  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  trace  out  the  sources  of  his  Platonic  habits  of  thought  and  speculation.” 
{Preface.) 

His  philosophical  communion  with  Marsiglio  Ficino,  Politian,  and  Pico 
di  Mirandola  produced  most  singular  results : for  while  these  philo- 
sophers reconciled  Paganism  and  Christianity  in  their  formulas,  Michael 
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Angelo  united  them  in  his  marbles, — Plato  with  Moses,  Orpheus  with 
, Jesus  Christ.  He  began  with  the  worship  of  physical  beauty,  and  then 
combined  the  extremes  of  sensualism  and  spirituality ; — Bacchus  with 
Jeremiah,  Hercules  and  the  dying  Christ : he  ran  from  one  extremity — 
matter,  to  the  other — mind.  He  understood  the  exaltation  of  mind  as 
weli  as  Dante,  and  the  intoxication  of  physical  beauty  as  well  as  Ariosto. 
He  bent  his  era,  like  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  and  made  the  two  ends  meet 
and  touch, — sensualism  and  mysticism,  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Saint  Theresa, 

I Aphrodite  and  the  Madonna,  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods  with  the  Descent 
I from  the  Cross. 

The  religious  character  of  Michael  Angelo  is  a topic  of  deep  interest. 

I At  first,  when  under  the  influence  of  Platonism,  it  was  an  insatiable  thirst 
and  aspiration  for  eternal  beauty  ; then  he  had  no  other  religion  than 
could  be  found  in  the  contemplation  of  Pagan  idols  : these  he  worshipped. 
He  writes,  “ My  eyes  greedy  of  beauty,  my  soul  has  no  other  virtue 
! wherewith  to  mount  to  heaven  than  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  forms.” 
Such  was  the  faith  of  the  Italian  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a positive  faith  ; beauty  takes  the  place  of  every  vir- 
tue. Catholicism  slept  shrouded  under  this  vision  of  the  philosophic 
, ideal. 

! But  out  of  his  pagan  cradle,  amid  a profane  court,  Michael  Angelo 
advanced  every  day  to  the  repentance  and  austerity  of  the  Boman  religion. 
Deceived  by  nature,  by  art,  and  by  life,  he  made  an  immense  but  vain 
1 etfort  to  enter  upon  the  true  faith.  But  he  was  restrained  by  powers  of 
i his  own  creating — ^by  hands  of  marble  and  of  bronze,  which  he^>J  him  to 
the  past.  He  desired  to  break  these  chains,  and  often  cursed  tfie  works 
that  bound  him  to  earth  : invoking  the  God  of  the  Christian,  he  prayed 
for  strength  to  break  his  bonds. 

While  divided  between  the  ancient  world  and  the  modern,  he  opened 
his  arms  to  the  Gospel,  seeking  in  it  that  faith  which  had  not  yet  illumined 
his  soul.  Still  his  mind,  full  of  the  recollections  of  antiquity,  mingled  the 
sacred  with  the  profane ; and  while  under  this  influence,  he  painted  the 
Hebrew  prophets  side  by  side  with  the  pagan  sybils.  But  at  length  the 
long  pilgrimage  of  this  troubled  soul  towards  ideal  forms  reached  its  end. 
Starting  from  the  depths  of  paganism,  he  gradually  attained  to  the  light 
of  the  Gospel. 

I There  was  one  mind,  one  heroic  heart,  to  whom  Michael  Angelo  was 
deeply  indebted  for  this  happy  result, — to  Savonarola.  The  life  of  this 
martyr  has  been  so  frequently  related,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  repeat- 
I ing  it  here.  Mr.  Harford  has  introduced  it  into  his  book  because  his  in- 

t fluence  upon  Michael  Angelo  was  very  great.  Both  of  these  great  minds 

i were  intent  upon  the  same  important  object,  that  of  awakening  the  sleep- 

ing conscience  of  their  country,”  Savonarola  by  his  preaching,  Michael 
' Angelo  by  his  painting.  By  reading  the  sermons  of  the  inspired  monk 
the  painter  became  himself  inspired.  While  the  echo  of  the  words  of  the 
preacher  has  died  away,  and  their  influence  has  ceased,  the  painter’s  visible 
warning,  the  quantus  memor  of  the  avenging  judge  remains,  displaying,  in 
all  the  stern  reality  the  mind  of  man  could  conceive  of,  that  day  without 
a morrow,  without  remission : every  one  in  presence  of  this  great  picture 
feels  himself  judged. 

The  poems  of  this  master-mind  reveal  to  us  the  mental  revolutions  he 
I passed  through.  They  are  his  confessions,  and  with  an  ingenuous  clear- 

' ness  they  reveal  to  us  the  struggles  and  torments  of  a soul  divided  between 
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the  two  tendencies  of  his  era.  His  works  always  respond  to  his  inward 
feelings,  and  they  bear  also  the  imprint  of  public  life.  He  lived  to  see 
thirteen  popes ; and  all  the  revolutions  in  the  Christian  world  are  to  be 
found  in  his  frescoes  and  his  marbles.  His  art  under  Alexander  VI.  was 
almost  wholly  pagan.  The  statue  of  Moses  belongs  to  the  times  of  Julius 
II.  The  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  was  executed  in  the  interval  between 
the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  taking  of  Elorence.  Of  Leo  X.  we  have  already 
spoken.  To  Clement  VII.  we  owe  the  “ Last  Judgment.”  After  avenging 
Romanism  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Reformation,  there  remained  but  one 
more  task  to  be  performed — to  commemorate  the  restoration  of  the  Church, 
by  raising  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s.  Pour  popes  passed  from  the  earth 
while  Michael  Angelo  was  engaged  upon  this  work.  We  scarcely  know 
which  of  the  works  of  this  great  man  to  admire  most, — his  sculptures,  his 
frescoes,  his  architecture,  or  his  poems.  Pew  lives  possess  more  interest 
to  the  thoughtful  reader  ; and  Mr.  Harford  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
narrating  it  with  due  reverence,  and  executed  it  with  skill  and  care. 
To  the  artist  especially  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo  cannot  be  too  familiar. 
Por  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  he  continued  a patient  student  of 
nature ; he  reflected  her  works  with  conscientious  truth. 

Mr.  Harford’s  life  of  this  truly  great  man  is  profusely  illustrated,  and 
is  a most  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OP  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


TYBOURN-BROOK. 


Me.  Uebax,— 'In  the  Gextlemax’s 
Maoazixe  for  January,  1856, 1 gave  some 
account  of  the  course  of  the  river  Fleet; 
I now  propose  to  treat  of  two  other 
streams  of  scarce  less  importance  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  metropolis,  and 
also  associated  in  many  ways  with  its  do- 
mestic history.  These  are  the  West- 
bomme  and  Tyhomm-brook.  I take  the 
latter  first,  as  it  stands  next  in  our  course 
westward. 

This  bourne,  or  brook,  has  its  source  in 
the  fields  on  the  south-west  side  of  Hamp- 
stead, nearly  abreast  of  Roslyn- house. 
They  bear  the  name  of  “Conduit-fields,” 
on  account  of  the  spring  being  gathered 
into  a conduit-head  for  the  sake  of  the 
water,  which  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
its  purity.  In  Hone’s  “Table-book”  is  a 
sketch  of  the  spring,  which  at  that  time 
(1825)  was  simply  covered  by  an  arch.  He 
calls  it  “Shepherd’s  Well,”  and  the  fields 
“ Shepherd’s  Fields ;”  neither  names,  how- 
ever, seem  at  present  to  be  known  to  the 
water-carriers.  According  to  this  accoimt, 
the  spring  does  not  freeze;  its  water  is 
almost  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  dis- 
tilled, and  is  yielded  to  the  amount  of 
several  tuns  per  day. 


To  the  inhabitants  of  Hampstead  it  has 
long  been  highly  valued ; for  this  beautiful 
and  picturesque  locality  is  very  deficient  in 
its  supply  of  water,  many  of  the  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood  being  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  and  thus  unfit  for  drink- 
ing or  culinary  purposes.  The  primitive 
fashion  of  water-carriers  bringing  water 
from  the  spring,  and  vending  it  at  so 
much  per  pail,  may  stiU  be  seen  in  this 
suburb,  carrying  us  back  to  the  days  of 
conduits,  when  these  very  waters  were  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  water-supply 
of  the  city  of  London. 

The  conduit -head  at  present  shews  us 
the  spring  covered  over  with  a large  slab 
of  stone,  at  each  end  of  which  is  an  aper- 
ture for  dipping  the  pad,  and  steps  to 
descend  lower  when  the  water  is  low. 
The  springs  in  this  field  are  a very  serious 
impediment  to  the  making  of  the  tunnel 
for  the  Hampstead  Railway,  which  is  now 
being  excavated  about  one  hundred  yards 
higher  up  in  the  meadow.  Powerful  steam- 
engines  are  being  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  water  from  the  works, 
which  has  hitherto  been  attempted  with- 
out success. 

From  the  conduit  the  stream  descends 
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in  a meandering  course  towards  Belsize, 

I or  rather  its  site,  for  the  house  and  park 
have  fallen  a prey  to  the  speculator,  and 
I are  being  fast  covered  with  villas  and 
i streets.  It  runs  in  a small  sedgy  hollow 
I hardly  perceptible,  hut  making  one  or  two 

I pools  for  the  watering  of  cattle,  and  in 
wet  seasons  converting  the  lower  meadows 
into  a swamp ; and  after  crossing  Belsize- 
lane,  is  no  more  seen  as  an  open  stream 
until  its  exit  as  a common  sewer  into  the 
Thames. 

Maps  do  not  always  take  the  trouble  of 
marking  so  insignificant  a rill,  hut  with 
the  aid  of  several  belonging  to  different 
dates,  and  a comparison  with  the  locali- 
ties, the  whole  of  its  course  may  he  clearly 
defined.  Mogg’s  map  of  London  delineates 
it  very  correctly  until  it  reaches  Regent’s 
Park.  Following  this  guide,  we  find  that, 
i after  crossing  Belsize- lane,  it  passes  east- 
ward of  the  Dissenters’  college  and  chapel, 
then  bending  towards  the  Avenue-road, 
crosses  and  runs  parallel  to  it,  until  it  re- 
ceives an  additional  rillet,  rising  close  to 
Belsize,  which  joins  on  at  the  corners  of 
the  Townsend  and  Acacia  Roads,  and  in 
this  passage  both  parts  pass  over  the 
Primrose-hill  tunnel.  The  course  then 
lies  along  the  western  side  of  Townsend- 
road,  as  far  as  Henry-street,  Portland- 
town,  when  it  suddenly  bends  to  the  west, 
crosses  Primrose-hill-road  at  the  end  of 
Charles -street,  and,  after  passing  the  Re- 
gent’s Canal,  enters  the  Park,  continuing 
its  route  close  to  the  late  Marquis  of 
Hertford’s  villa,  on  the  east  side.  Hence 
i it  meanders  along  parallel  to  the  orna- 
j mental  piece  of  water ; and  before  the 
Marylebone  fields  were  formed  into  Re- 
i gent’s  Park,  it  received  a small  rillet 
which  arose  close  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens ; the  track  is  still  visible,  and  the 
I spring  drains  into  the  piece  of  water 
I above  alluded  to.  When  nearly  opposite 
Sussex-place,  it  bends  out  of  the  enclosure 
across  the  road,  passing  beneath  that  range 
of  dwellings  towards  Alsop’s-terrace,  New- 
road,  midway  between  Upper  Baker-street 
and  Upper  Gloucester-place. 

Until  we  reach  this  point,  maps  have 
I marked  out  the  course  with  tolerable  cor- 
I rectness ; hut  hence  to  Oxford-street  little 
! assistance  is  to  he  derived  from  them. 

! Faden’s  map,  however,  published  in  1785, 
^ gives  a very  good  idea  of  this  part  of  Lon- 
don before  covered  with  streets.  Alsop’s- 
buil dings,  on  the  north  side  of  the  New- 
road,  opposite  Marylebone  workhouse,  are 
the  only  range  of  buildings  to  be  seen. 
The  workhouse  was  a new  structure,  a 
mere  nucleus  to  what  it  now  appears ; its 
entrance  was  in  Northumberland-street. 
All  else  arc  fields,  with  hedgerows  and 


footpaths,  down  to  Manchester-square  j 
but  in  the  midst  there  is  a block  of  build- 
ings, standing  alone,  and  marked  “ Stables 
of  the  Horse-Guards,” — the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  bazaar  famous  for  cattle-shows 
and  Madame  Tussaud.  It  is  also  the  ter- 
mination of  a water-course  which  shews 
itself  a little  distance  from  the  New-road, 
describing  the  segment  of  a circle.  This 
is  a part  of  Tybourn -brook ; and  by  this 
authority,  and  attention  to  the  locality, 
we  can  easily  trace  its  route. 

A slight  hollow  in  the  New-road,  be- 
tween Upper  Baker-street  and  Upper 
Gloucester-place,  shews  the  course  of  the 
stream  after  passing  beneath  Alsop’s-ter- 
race ; and  it  may  be  traced  across  York- 
mews,  bending  towards  Gloucester-place, 
and  returning  to  Baker- street,  under  the 
bazaar,  in  the  direction  of  South-street. 
It  follows  one  side  of  that  street,  crosses 
Marylebone  High-street,  a little  north  of 
Marylebone-lane,  keeping  by  its  side  until 
it  reaches  Bentinck-street,  when  it  turns 
westward  across  the  lane  to  Wigmore- 
street,  being  there  clearly  defined  by  the 
hollow  in  the  road.  Hence  it  passes  along 
a little  to  the  west  of  Barrefs-court,  a 
place  filled  with  a low  order  of  brokers’ 
shops,  towards  James-street,  keeping  on 
the  eastern  side  of  which  it  reaches  Ox- 
ford-street. 

Here  we  must  rest  a little,  for  it  is 
chiefly  this  portion  of  the  bourn  which 
connects  itself  with  the  domestic  history 
of  London,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  name  to 
a large  parish  and  metropolitan  borough, 
in  population  and  wealth  equal  to  many 
a capital ; also  to  a spot  of  terrible  signifi- 
cance in  our  annals  of  crime.  But  there 
is  a better  record  than  this ; it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  patriotism  and  public  spirit 
of  the  citizens  of  London,  who  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  eschewing  the  foul- 
ness of  the  Thames,  sought  in  the  environs 
for  “ sweet  waters”  to  supply  its  place : 
among  other  sources,  none  were  more  cele- 
brated than  those  of  Tybourn. 

Tybourn,  or  Teybourne,  was  the  name 
of  a village  whose  church  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  on  the  site  of  Marylebone 
court-house.  Each  time  that  structure 
has  been  rebuilt,  quantities  of  human 
bones  have  been  discovered,  which  seem 
to  point  out  the  situation  of  a church- 
yard; and  its  proximity  to  the  brook  is 
confirmatory.  The  name  has  been  derived 
of  ey,  “island,”  and  hourne,  “a  brook:” 
in  that  case,  T would  be  part  of  a preposi- 
tion denoting  proximity.  But  the  Saxon 
Ugh,  “enclosure,”  may  also  be  the  prefix; 
at  all  events,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it 
marked  some  peculiarity  at  this  point : Ty 
and  Tey  occm*  very  frequently  as  a prefix 
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all  over  England.  In  the  map  of  1720  in 
Strype’s  Stow,  that  of  Pirn  and  Tinney, 
1747,  and  one  published  by  Dicey  in  1765, 
close  to  what  is  now  Wig ui ore-street  there 
was  either  a division  of  the  brook  forming 
a little  island,  or  an  additional  rillet  run- 
ning into  the  main  course  at  an  acute 
angle.  With  this  description  I leave  the 
derivation  to  abler  hands. 

Tybourn  church,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, was  in  a lonely  and  desolate  situa- 
tion. Probably  most  of  the  parishioners 
were  scattered  about  in  a few  homesteads, 
and,  as  it  often  happens,  distant  from  the 
church  : its  proximity  to  the  road  from 
London — now  Oxford-street — -would  there- 
fore be  a disadvantage  rather  than  a pro- 
tection, as  it  would  expose  it  to  the  at- 
tacks of  marauders  who  lurked  about  for 
the  unwary  traveller.  It  was  therefore 
often  pillaged,  got  neglected,  and  became 
dilapidated,  until  in  1400,  Braybrook,  Bi- 
shop of  London,  granted  permission  to 
the  inhabitants  to  remove  it  to  a spot 
where  they  had  recently  erected  a chapel. 
Accordingly,  a church  was  erected  further 
north,  in  a place  perhaps  better  inhabited, 
and  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ; and  its 
proximity*  to  the  bourne  caused  it  to  be 
distinguished  by  that  addition,  so  that  the 
village  gradually  became  known  as  Mary- 
bone,  now  Marylebone,  a corruption  of  the 
above  names.  This  old  church  stood  until 
1740,  when,  being  ruinous,  it  was  taken 
down,  and  the  present  unsightly  structure 
built  in  its  place.  High-street  bears  but 
little  trace  of  ever  having  been  a village 
far  from  London;  but  Marylebone-lane 
gives  most  significant  proof — in  its  wind- 
ing course — of  having  arisen  on  the  site 
of  an  old  village  communication  with  the 
growing  metropolis.  By  an  inspection  of 
old  maps,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  Mary- 
lebone-street,  near  the  Haymarket,  de- 
rives its  name  on  account  of  occupying 
the  site  of  an  old  lane  or  path  to  the  vil- 
lage so  called. 

The  waters  of  Tybourn  were  first 
brought  into  use  by  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don in  the  21st  of  Henry  III., — “ for  the 
profit  of  the  city,  and  good  of  the  whole 
realm,  thither  repairing;  to  wit  for  the 
poor  to  drink,  and  the  rich  to  dress  their 
meat,” — by  a grant,  “ with  liberty  to  con- 
vey water  from  Tey borne  by  pipes  of 
lead  into  their  city.”  Many  merchants — 
“strangers  of  cities  beyond  seas” — gave 
benefactions  in  1236  to  that  end.  The 
great  conduit  in  West  Clieape  was  the 
first ; then  the  tun  in  Cornhill,  in  1401 ; 
and  in  1438  Sir  William  Eastfield,  mayor, 
was  a great  benefactor,  and  erected  a 
large  conduit  near  Shoe-lane,  in  Fleet- 
street. 


The  conduit-heads  in  which  the  water 
was  collected  previous  to  being  sent  by 
pipes  to  the  city,  were  chiefly  by  the  side 
of  Oxford- street,  then  Tyborne-road.  One 
field  on  the  north  side  was  particularly 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion, who  erected  upon  it  a house  for  the 
reception  of  the  city  authorities  at  their 
annual  inspection  of  the  conduit-heads. 
This  was  called  the  “ Lord-Mayor’s  Ban- 
queting House,”  and  stood  upon  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  Stratford-place. 
This  field  is  now  embraced  by  Marylebone- 
lane  on  the  east,  Wigmore-street  on  the 
north.  Duke-street  on  the  west,  and  Ox- 
ford-street on  the  south.  Within  this 
space  was  enclosed  a portion  of  the  brook, 
and  some  conduit -heads. 

It  was  a gala-day  for  the  citizens  and 
their  wives,  that  annual  visit  to  the  con- 
duits. It  took  place  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember; and  there  is  a record  of  that  in 
1562 : — “ The  Lord-Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
many  worshipful  persons,  rode  to  the  con- 
duit-heads to  see  them  according  to  the 
old  custom : then  they  went  and  hunted 
a hare  before  dinner  and  killed  her ; and 
thence  went  to  dinner  at  the  Banqueting 
House  at  the  head  of  the  conduit,  when 
a great  number  were  handsomely  enter- 
tained by  their  chamberlain.  After  din- 
ner they  went  to  hunt  the  fox.  There 
was  a great  cry  for  a mile,  and  at  length 
the  hounds  killed  him  at  the  end  of  St. 
Giles’,  with  great  hollowing  and  blowing 
of  horns  at  his  death : and  thence  the 
Lord-Mayor,  with  all  his  company,  rode 
through  London,  to  his  place  in  Lombard- 
street.”  A reference  to  Aggar’s  map  will 
assist  the  imagination  in  realizing  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  sport  being  afibrded  to  our 
worthy  citizens  three  centuries  ago.  The 
position  of  many  of  the  conduit-heads  is 
marked  in  Lea  and  Glynne’s  map,  1700 : 
one  is  behind  the  Banqueting-house,  an- 
other at  the  corner  of  Marylebone-lane, 
which  yet  exists,  and  is  pointed  out  by 
a stone  let  into  a house  close  to  Wigmore- 
street,  dated  1776;  one  higher  up,  at  a 
bend  of  the  lane;  two  on  the  south  side 
of  Oxford-street, — the  most  distant  being 
near  North  Audley-street,  and  which  is 
also  said  to  remain.  In  1747,  Marylebone- 
lane  and  the  brook  bounded  this  part  of 
London;  but  in  1765  the  whole  of  the 
site  of  the  conduits  and  Banqueting-house 
was  laid  out  in  streets,  and  the  “ sweet 
waters”  of  Tybourn  followed  the  common 
fate  of  London  brooks,  passing  into  the 
humble  condition  of  a sewer,  effaced  from 
sight  and  memory. 

Its  course  further  southward  is  marked 
by  stronger  physical  indications : Oxford- 
street,  in  general  one  of  the  most  level  of 
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roads,  is  here  deeply  indented  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  brook,  which,  crossing  the 
road,  curves  eastward  over  Davis-street 
by  the  mews  % Brook-street,  to  which  it 
gives  name,  by  Avery -row,  a narrow  and 
almost  squalid  locality,  which  seems  built 
along  its  bank.  It  proceeds  over  Grosve- 
nor-street,  by  the  mews,  to  Bruton-street, 
close  to  its  union  with  Bond-street.  Con- 
duit-street slopes  down  to  the  same  point : 
its  name,  it  is  needless  to  say,  derived  from 
a conduit -head  formerly  on  the  spot. 
Hence  by  the  mews  from  Bruton-street 
to  Hay-hill,  the  most  abrupt  descent  of 
any  on  its  eourse ; through  Bolton-row,  in 
the  rear  of  the  gardens  of  Devonshire- 
house,  passing  at  the  end  of  Clarges-street, 
Half  Moon- street,  the  middle  of  White 
Horse-street,  a little  west  of  which,  in  a 
deep  valley,  it  crosses  Piccadilly,  into  the 
Green -park,  where,  but  a few  years  since, 
was  an  open  basin,  surrounded  by  some 
fine  elms,  into  which  its  waters  were  re- 
ceived : it  is  now  filled  up. 

Let  us  glance  hack  at  the  maps  of  Lon- 
don which  shew  this  district  when  the 
brook  was  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  swelling  town  and  green  fields. 
A plan  is  extant  in  the  British  Museum 
exhibiting  the  north  side  of  Piccadilly 
previous  to  the  erection  of  the  street  just 
mentioned,  giving  us  the  names  of  all  the 
fields,  and  their  hedgerow  divisions.  The 
plan  seems  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  shews  us  a large 
meadow,  of  nine  acres,  called  “ Stone - 
bridge-fields,”  from  the  bridge  which  here 
carried  Piccadilly  over  the  stream.  On 
this  meadow  all  the  streets  above-men- 
tioned, between  Hay -hill  and  Piccadilly, 
were  built,  and  the  hedgerow  forming 
the  eastern  division  passed  right  across 
Berkeley,  now  Devonshire-house  the  rest 
of  those  premises,  with  Berkeley-street, 
&c.,  being  planned  out  of  a meadow  styled 
“ Penniless  Bank.”  North  of  the  brook, 
the  site  of  Berkeley-square,  were  “ Great 
Brook  Field”  and  “ Little  Brook  Field,” 
Mr.  Audley’s  fields  being  on  the  west : the 
name  is  preserved  in  Audley-street.  On 
part  of  this  last  property,  the  plan  marks, 
among  other  things,  a proposed  ‘‘  ducking- 
pond,”  indicative  of  a sport  which,  judging 
from  London  maps,  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly popular  in  its  environs,  almost 
to  our  own  time. 

The  map  of  Johann  Baptist  Homann, 
published  at  Nuremberg  about  1700,  also 
gives  some  interesting  information  on  the 
locality  of  the  brook  between  Oxford-street 
and  Piccadilly.  It  marks  the  meadows  be- 
tween it  and  Hyde-park  as  “ pasture,”  and 
distinguishes  “ Little  Brook  Field”  by  the 


name  of  “Pump  House  Grounds.”  The 
“pump-house”  is  marked,  both  in  map 
and  plan,  at  a corner  of  the  brook  oppo- 
site to  the  end  of  what  is  now  Conduit- 
street  : its  name  is  sufficiently  obvious  of 
its  purpose.  The  condition  of  this  part  of 
London,  as  shewn  in  this  map,  makes  the 
story  related  by  General  Oglethorpe,  of 
having  shot  a woodcock  in  the  adjoining 
fields  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
by  no  means  a thing  of  wonder.  But  in 
less  than  forty  years  afterwards,  as  we  see 
by  Foster’s  map,  1738,  Bond-street  and 
the  Grosvenor-square  districts  have  been 
erected,  and  the  brook  ceases  to  pass 
through  green  fields.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  mention,  that  in  the  fortifications  made 
by  order  of  parliament  in  1643,  a strong 
bulwark  was  constructed  on  the  west  side 
of  the  brook,  north  of  Berkeley-square,  at 
a place  called  “ Oliver’s  Mount.”  The 
neighbourhood  of  Hay-hill  figured  also  in 
the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  a skir- 
mish having  here  taken  place  between  the 
insurgents  and  royal  troops,  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  former.  After  the 
execution  of  Sir  Thomas,  his  head  was 
fixed  upon  a pair  of  gallows  erected  on 
this  spot.  West  of  the  brook  was  held 
a fair  in  the  month  of  May,  which  became 
a nuisance,  and  was  prevented  by  the 
magistrates  as  early  as  1708,  but  con- 
tinued much  later.  May-fair  is  now  the 
name  given  to  a fashionable  district  west 
of  the  brook.  One  of  its  former  celebri- 
ties were  clandestine  marriages  performed 
here,  after  the  fashion  of  those  at  the 
Fleet  prison. 

The  ancient  course  of  the  channel,  after 
it  passed  into  the  Green-park,  to  its  exit 
into  the  Thames,  is  not  very  clear.  Fai- 
thorne’s  map,  in  1658,  shews  us  its  course 
in  almost  a straight  line  across  the  park 
to  the  site  of  Buckinghain-palace.  Here 
it  had  reached  a low  and  swampy  soil, 
through  which  its  accumulated  waters 
must  have  meandered  in  divided  streams, 
and  without  doubt  contributed  in  a great 
part  to  form  the  delta  on  which  the  an- 
cient Abbey  of  Westminster  is  built.  The 
island  of  Thorney,  in  possession  of  the 
monks,  must  soon  have  undergone  a pro- 
cess of  drainage ; and  that  must  have  been 
continually  going  on  as  the  city  of  West- 
minster grew  up  and  expanded  around  the 
abbatial  dwellings.  The  park  of  St.  James’ 
was  made  by  Henry  VIII.,  he  having 
drained  the  swampy  meadows  for  that 
purpose;  and  in  Norden’s  map,  1593,  we 
evidently  see  the  draining  ditches  made 
at  that  time.  The  canal  was  a still  further 
improvement  in  1659,  and,  according  to 
Ogilby",  was  supplied  by  the  waters  of 


a Book  of  Roads,  1675. 
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the  brook.  This  has  been  converted,  in 
the  present  generation,  into  a more  pic- 
turesque and  ornamental  shape. 

Norden’s  map  gives  the  best  ground  for 
believing  that  the  outlet  for  the  brook, 
after  bending  a little  to  the  west  to 
James-street,  pursued  its  course  along  Col- 
lege-street to  the  Thames,  turning  a mill 
at  the  end,  which  has  left  its  memory  in 
Millbank.  This  map  is  a very  interesting 
record  of  the  condition  of  the  place,  and 
exhibits  the  stream  meandering  along, 
sometimes  breaking  into  an  island,  some- 
times receiving  the  draining  of  some 
ditches,  through  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  perhaps  here  and  there  fringed  by 
some  old  willows.  It  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  Westminster  of  that  day,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  remains  of  the 
watercourses  that  formerly  isolated  the 
old  city.  It  is  now  a common  sewer,  and 
is  named  from  the  street  through  which  it 
passes. 

Another  course  has  been  pointed  out  as 
that  in  which  it  made  its  exit  into  the 
Thames.  This  is  by  the  King’s  Scholars’ 
Pond  sewer,  which  was  not  entirely  co- 
vered in  until  ten  years  ago.  This  began 


at  James-street,  Buckingham-gate,  crossed 
Charlotte-street,  to  the  side  of  Elliot’s 
brewery,  to  Vauxhall-bridge-road,  parallel 
to  which  it  flowed  for  some  distance ; 
crossing  it  by  the  Willow-walk,  it  took 
a direct  course  to  the  river,  having  the 
Neet-house  gardens  on  the  west  side,  and 
emptied  itself  immediately  opposite  Nine 
Eluis.  In  this  route  it  received  several 
draining  ditches,  particularly  from  the 
side  of  the  Penitentiary. 

This  very  direct  and  regular  course 
seems  to  suggest  an  artificial  origin : it 
may  have  been  partly  an  old  watercourse, 
but  I am  inclined  to  think  it  was  made  to 
divert  the  waters  from  the  mill-stream 
which  went  along  the  wall  of  the  monastic 
gardens — now  called  College -street — when 
the  increase  of  buildings  led  to  the  disuse 
of  the  mill,  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
trolling its  waters.  The  ancient  condition 
of  Westminster  has  often  been  under  con- 
sideration, but  none  have  taken  into  the 
account  that  its  physical  geography  was 
in  a great  measure  due  to  a little  spring 
rising  in  the  fields  of  Hampstead. 

J.  G.  Wallee. 


THE  CHUPvCHES  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 


Me.  Ueban, — I beg  to  send  you  a few 
notes  made  during  my  rambles  in  the 
Pyrenees,  on  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
churches  erected  by  the  Templars  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  French 
Pyrenees,  near  the  ^^orts  or  passes  into 
Spain. 

These  churches  partake  in  some  degree 
of  the  character  of  a fortress,  or  at  least  of 
a place  of  refuge.  That  the  Christians  of 
former  times  required  and  possessed  such 
places  of  refuge  is  evident.  In  most  of 
the  frontier  villages  may  be  remarked  one 
stone  house,  with  its  tower,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  capable  of  defence.  At  Lor- 
tet,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Vallee  d’  Aure, 
is  a spacious  natural  cavern  in  the  rock, 
which  has  here  an  almost  perpendicular 
face,  the  only  entrance  to  which  is  by 
an  opening  about  180  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain.  Should  the  necessity 
arise,  retreat  may  be  made  to  a second 
cavern  still  higher  tlian  the  first,  whilst 
the  schist  rock  of  the  mountain  afibrded 
abundant  weapons  wlierewith  to  annoy 
tlie  enemy.  , A bell  placed  outside  for- 
merly gave  the  alarm  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  most  striking  example  of  a fortified 
church  is  that  of  Luz,  which  has  l)een 


pleasingly,  though  not  very  correctly,  en- 
graved by  Allom  for  a Tour  in  France, 
the  precise  title  of  which  has  escaped  me. 
This  church  is  protected  by  two  towers 
which  flank  the  chancel,  one  containing  a 
machicolated  gateway,  and  by  a crenellated 
wall  pierced  with  loopholes,  which  sur- 
rounds the  churchyard.  One  of  these 
towers  possesses  a little  museum,  contain- 
ing four  wall-pieces  and  a collection  of 
mediseval  bitts,  stirrups,  and  armour. 
Should  the  enemy  succeed  in  forcing  this 
enclosure,  he  would  be  received  by  a mur- 
derous fire  from  crenellated  openings  in 
the  gallery  which  exists  over  the  vaulted 
stone  roof  of  the  chancel,  and  beneath  the 
external  roof  a. 

The  Templar  churches  are  not  built  in 
form  of  a Latin  cross.  Three  straight 
naves  in  the  larger  churches,  with  semi- 
circular roofs,  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  terminate  in  as  many  ap- 
sides, with  roofs  of  ml  de  four.  The 
naves  are  connected  by  semicircular  arches 
resting  on  plain  square  pillars,  while  plain 
bands,  generally  resting  on  a flat  stone 
cornice,  divide  the  naves  horizontally. 
The  windows  are  either  straight  and  very 
narrow,  or  small  circles.  The  billet  orna- 


• This  pallery  over  the  chancel  is  also  found  in  the  churches  of  Soulon  (Pierrefitte)  and  St.  Savin, 
but  in  both  those  instances  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been  an  addition  of  later  date,  perhaps  of  the  time 
of  (he  Huguenots. 
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ment  invariably  prevails,  especially  round 
the  circular  windows,  and  in  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  portails.  The  monogram  of 
Christ,  with  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  is  in- 
variably found  over  the  principal  doorway, 
and  usually  a sculptured  representation  of 
o\xr  Saviour  with  a cruciform  nimbus, 
seated  on  the  bisellium.  His  right  hand 
giving  the  blessing  with  the  Latin  ges- 
ture; and  also  the  usual  emblems  of  the 
four  Evangelists.  At  Luz,  a hand  alone, 
with  the  two  forefingers  uplifted,  is  found 
on  the  under  side  of  the  arch  of  the  door- 
way, and  it  is  repeated  on  one  of  the  cor- 
bels of  the  roof.  In  no  instance  is  there 
any  sculptured  representation  of  the 
Virgin  mother  on  the  building.  The 
cross  patee  of  the  Templars  is  always 
placed  either  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred 
monogram,  or  over  it,  except  at  Luz ; but 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Hotel  de  Gendar- 
merie of  that  town  is  preserved  a corner- 
stone brought  from  the  church  on  which 
is  the  cross  patee,  and  another  represent- 
ing two  musicians,  one  blowing  a trumpet, 
and  the  other  playing  a corne-a-muse  or 
bagpipe.  Mons.  Cenac  Moncaux,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Archaeology  of  Bigorre, 
remarks,  “that  the  whole  style  of  the 
building  (Luz  Church)  evidently  belongs 
to  the  second  period  of  the  Roman  era, 
and  that  the  voussures  ofier  all  the  orna- 
ments of  the  eleventh  century.^’  Around 
the  sculpture  of  the  tympan  of  the  door- 
way is  an  inscription  much  defaced,  but 
the  latter  part  is  still  plainly  legible.  It 
reads  thus — cvi  xpo  posyit  han.  Mv’^b 
As  the  formula  occurs  in  early  MSS. 
for  80,  I presume  that  the  year  1055  is 
intended  to  be  designated.  The  other 
churches  which  bear  the  cross  patee  of 
the  Templars,  are  a very  beautiful  one  at 
St.  Beat,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Spanish 
Yallee  d’  Aran,  and  the  church  at  Arreau, 
with  four  other  smaller  churches  higher 
up  in  the  Vallee  d’Aure,  They  are 
situated  in  the  villages  of  Cad^ac,  Ancizan, 
Guchen,  and  Yielle.  The  only  remaining 
part  of  the  Templar  Church  at  Ancizan  is 
the  old  castellated  tower  pierced  with  loop- 
holes, to  which  the  modern  church  is  join- 
ed. At  Guchen,  the  following  inscription, 
by  a liberated  slave,  on  a stone  slab  in- 
serted in  the  wall  of  the  church,  is  worthy 
of  remark : — 


! MODESTI 
FAVSTI  F. 
FESTALIB. 
ET  FILJ 
HBEEDES, 



I am  not  sure  whether  the  church  at 
Sarancolin  should  be  added  to  this  list, 
not  having  been  able  to  visit  it.  A Chris- 
tian church  dedicated  to  St,  Exupere  is 
said  to  have  existed  at  Arreau  as  early  as 
650.  The  present  church  was  built  by  the 
Templars  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  they  had  a house  adjoining, 
now  occupied  as  a convent b.  The  north 
side  of  the  church  presents  a blank  wall 
supported  by  buttresses,  and  fianked  by  a 
lofty  tower.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  tlie  buttresses  and  the  Gothic 
windows  of  the  south  side  were  added 
when  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1560. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
Gothic  style  was  introduced  under  the 
English  domination  much  less  in  these 
parts  of  Bigorre  than  in  the  northern 
part,  nearer  Gascony.  The  neighbouring 
church  of  Cadeac  was  rebuilt  in  1558.  In 
all  the  churches  of  these  valleys  the  win- 
dows are  few  and  small,  and  placed  at  a 
considerable  height.  The  single  columns 
of  the  portail  of  Luz  give  place  at  Arreau 
to  twin  columns  of  red  and  of  white  mar- 
ble alternately.  On  one  of  the  capitals  of 
Arreau  is  sculptiu’ed  a Palmer  trampling 
on  a Saracen’s  head ; on  another,  the  sin- 
ner bearing  on  his  breast  a bag,  supposed 
to  be  full  of  sins,  is  allegorically  repre- 
sented as  being  pushed  into  hell  by  a being 
with  forked  feet  and  tail,  and  by  a ser- 
pent which  twines  around  him.  On  the 
portail  at  Cadeac,  a human  head  alone  is 
thus  surrounded  by  serpents.  A remi- 
niscence of  the  Templars  may  be  noticed 
in  a cockle-shell  over  the  door  of  a pri- 
vate house  at  Arreau,  with  the  letters 
I.  H.  S.,  also  the  owner’s  initials,  and  the 
date  1551. 

And  now,  having  ended  my  notes  on  the 
Templar  churches,  let  me  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  to  two  other  interest- 
ing churches  in  these  parts  not  generally 
visited.  The  church  at  Sire,  beneath  the 
chateau  of  St.  Marie,  one  of  the  last  for- 
tresses in  the  possession  of  the  English  in 
these  parts,  is  the  earliest  and  most  per- 
fect type  of  the  churches  of  the  Roman 
era  in  the  vaUey  of  Lavedan,  In  gene- 
ral arrangement  it  resembles  the  church 
of  Luz,  but  it  is  of  earlier  date;  the 
windows  are  narrower,  and  the  west  end 
consists  of  a plain  gable  pierced  for  two 
large  bells  near  the  apex.  The  tympan, 
over  the  doorway,  is  elaborately  sculp- 
tured, and  in  addition  to  the  Saviour  and 
the  evangelical  emblems,  are  two  birds, 
whose  significance  is  not  very  evident. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  existence 
of  a Christian  church  at  Arreau  in  the 


On  the  other  side  of  the  church  is  a chateau,  which  belonged  to  the  historian  of  the  Campaign  in 
Russia,  the  Comte  de  Segur.  At  present  it  is  inhabited  by  his  daughter. 
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sixth  century.  At  the  village  of  Valca- 
brere,  {Vallis  ca/pra/rum^  formerly  a Ro- 
man town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  St.  Bertrand  de  Comminges  now 
stands,  is  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Just, 
said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, immediately  after  the  retirement  of 
the  Germanic  hordes.  It  was  evidently 
constructed  with  such  materials  as  were 
at  hand,  and  particularly  with  the  columns 
of  former  Roman  buildings,  which  are 
placed  together  as  twin  columns,  and  even 
one  upon  another,  without  a very  nice  re- 
gard to  proportion.  Several  Roman  fune- 
ral tablets  are  built  into  the  walls,  and  two 
fragments  of  a frieze,  of  bold  design  and 
exquisite  workmanship.  It  would  appear 
that  the  whole  superstructure  is  placed 
upon  the  base  of  an  ancient  building,  pro- 
bably of  some  heathen  temple,  for  the 
stones  of  the  substructure  are  squared  and 
very  massive,  whilst  the  upper  works  are 
of  stones  of  the  ordinary  size;  and  the 
base  at  the  eastern  end  was  evidently  not 
planned  for  the  present  church.  Again, 
at  the  height  of  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  a very  hold  and  massive  stone 
cornice  runs  round  three  sides  of  the 
building,  and  as  this  cornice  is  found  both 
in  side  and  out  at  the  same  height,  it  is 
most  likely  that  it  is  composed  of  massive 
stone  slabs,  w'hich  run  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  walls,  and  thus  once 
formed  a base  for  some  other  structure. 
The  plan  of  the  church  resembles,  gene- 
rally, that  of  Sere,  already  described,  but 
the  church  is  much  more  lofty,  and  the 
walls  of  the  side-naves  are  relieved  with 
circular  arches  and  columns.  A bold  string 
of  billet  ornament  runs  round  the  circular 

GRESHAM 

Mr.  Urban, — Although  I can  scarcely 
say  that  I was  surprised  at  seeing  in  your 
Number  for  this  month  an  answer  to  my 
letter  on  the  state  of  Gresham  College, 
yet  the  apparently  plausible  signature  un- 
der which  its  writer  communicates  with 
you  certainly  caused  in  me  no  small  asto- 
nishment. Your  correspondent  is,  no 
doubt,  a very  great  admirer  of  the  prin- 
ciple expressed  by  the  words  “ audi  alte- 
ram partem hut  I really  think  that  he 
might  improve  his  argumentative  facul- 
ties by  learning  to  keep  strictly  to  the 
question  in  point.  He  commences  by  stat- 
ing that,  in  his  opinion,  the  subject  will 
admit  of  “ no  small  amount  of  ventila- 
tion hut  towards  the  end  of  liis  letter, 
the  “ amount  of  ventilation”  that  he  has 
ap))lied  seems  to  have  altogether  blown 
away  the  question  which  1 first  raised. 

That  (luestion,  as  I stated  it,  was  simply 
9 


part  of  the  apse,  and  the  same  ornament 
appears  on  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters. 
Large  plain  pearls  are  the  only  ornaments 
on  the  bases  of  two  of  the  square  piUars. 
The  external  part  of  the  small  centre  win- 
dow of  the  apse  is  of  Roman  design.  The 
altar-top  is  composed  of  one  block  of  dark 
grey  stone,  about  four  feet  six  inches 
square,  said  to  have  been  of  great  anti- 
quity ; and  as  it  is  hollowed  out,  so  as  to 
leave  a projecting  rim,  it  is  evident  it  was 
made  before  altar-cloths  were  in  use.  The 
doorway  on  the  north  side  is  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  tympanum  represents  the 
usual  figure  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  four 
Evangelists  kneeling  towards  Him.  On 
each  side  of  the  door,  in  lieu  of  the  usual 
columns,  are  four  figures  in  Roman  cos- 
tume, and  with  decidedly  Italian  counten- 
ances : one  female  figure,  with  a plain 
crown,  supporting  a cross  on  her  brea^' 
with  her  left  hand ; two  ecclesiastics  and 
one  layman,  two  of  them  holding  each  an 
open,  and  one  a closed,  book.  Possibly  the 
crowned  figure  may  he  meant  to  represent 
Queen  Brunehaute,  regent  of  the  king- 
doms of  Austrasie  and  Burgundy,  whom 
Gregory  the  Great  exhorted  to  mduce  her 
subjects  to  abolish  idolatry;  but  this  is 
merely  a conjecture.  The  capitals  repre- 
sent the  martyrdom  of  St.  Just,  the  ston- 
ing of  St.  Stephen,  and  other  kindred  sub- 
jects. The  remains  of  the  Roman  theatre, 
aqueduct,  Via  Tiberiana  (which  runs  to- 
wards the  village  of  Tiberan),  &c.,  will 
weU  repay  the  examination  of  the  anti- 
quary. In  the  village  he  may  remark 
some  of  the  white  and  black  gradins  of 
the  theatre  devoted  to  some  common  use. 

I am,  &c.,  B.  Williams,  (F.  S.  A.) 

COLLEGE. 

as  follows : — Is  not  the  Government  in 
equity  bound  to  give  some  assistance  to 
Gresham  College,  seeing  that  in  bygone 
years  it  deprived  them  of  valuable  pro- 
perty, from  which  much  profit  has  accrued 
to  the  public,  and  by  the  loss  of  which  a 
damage  felt  even  to  this  day  has  been  in- 
flicted on  the  fomidation  ? The  only  no- 
tice that  your  correspondent  takes  of  this, 
is  to  blame  the  trustees  for  having  dis- 
posed of  the  site  of  the  college  so  cheaply, 
and  to  commend  the  Government  for  hav- 
ing made  so  good  a bargain.  Allow  me 
to  tell  him  that  both  his  censure  and  his 
praise  are  misapphed.  The  sale  was  ef- 
fected by  act  of  parliament,  and  therefore 
did  not  at  all  partake  of  the  nature  of 
a bargain.  As  for  my  being  “terribly 
alarmed”  at  the  threatened  interference  of 
Government,  1 can  only  say  that  I feel, 
in  common  with  many  others,  no  small 
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anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  an  institution  so 
ancient  and  valuable  as  that  of  Gresham 
College  ; of  an  institution  to  which  I feel 
sure  all  true-hearted  citizens  must  turn 
with  pride  and  veneration. 

And  now  permit  me  to  make  a few 
remarks  on  the  sweeping  reform  which,  if 
it  ever  took  place,  would  give  so  much 
delight  to  your  conservative  correspondent 
— “ Audi  alteram  partem.” 

We  are  first  of  all  startled  by  the 
abrupt  assertion  that  the  City  of  London 
contains  no  inhabitants.  How  then,  it  is 
argued,  can  the  lectures  be  delivered  to  an 
audience  worthy  of  the  talents  for  which 
the  respective  professors  are  eminent,  when, 
after  business  hours,  the  city  is  a desert 
place  ? But  we  are  told  that  the  musical 
lectures  are  well  attended.  Well,  here  is 
a plain  contradiction.  If  the  city  can 
send  a good  audience  to  one  lecture,  it 
can  send  a good  audience  to  all. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  Lon- 
don, properly  so  called,  is  empty,  “Audi 
alteram  partem”  has  the  boldness  to  pro- 
pose that  Gresham  College  should  be  car- 
ried off  to  the  west  end,  and  incorporated 
with,  or,  as  I would  rather  term  it. 


swamped  in,  the  University  of  London. 
Thus  an  institution  which  has  now  for 
centuries  existed  in  the  city,  and  that 
for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens,  is  to  be 
suddenly  swallowed  up  by  a modern  esta- 
blishment and  consigned  to  everlasting 
oblivion. 

I admit  that  Gresham  College  is  not 
what  it  should  be  ; but  at  the  same  time, 
I reprobate  the  idea  of  snatching  it  away 
from  those  for  whose  good  it  was  in- 
tended— the  citizens  of  London.  I ima- 
gine that  it  is  not  reform,  but  assistance 
and  development  that  are  required.  Let 
funds  be  supplied  to  tlie  trustees,  sufficient 
for  enabling  them  to  hold  out  advantages 
to  those  who  might  be  desirous  of  study- 
ing the  various  sciences,  and  then  it  will 
be  soon  shewn  that  the  city  has  as  many 
aspirants  after  knowledge  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  metropolis.  But  never  let 
the  removal  of  old  Gresham’s  bequest  to 
his  fellow  citizens  remind  us  of  those  words 
learnt  long  ago  at  school — “ Urhs  antiquce 
fuit.” 

With  many  apologies  for  again  intrud- 
ing, I beg  once  more  to  subscribe  myself 
Feb.  3,  1857.  An  Old  Feiend. 


THE  MEADE  FAMILY. 


Me.  Ueban, — In  the  pedigree  of  the 
Meade  family,  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Sperling,  has  confounded  the  first  two 
generations,  by  making  both  Thomas 
Meade,  the  father,  and  Thomas  Meade, 
the  son,  judges,  the  former  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  latter  of  the  King’s  Bench. 
Til  ere  was,  in  fact,  only  one  judge  in  the 
family,  and  he  was  the  son;  and  to  his 
memory,  and  not  to  his  father’s,  was  the 
altar-tomb  in  Elmdon  Church  erected.  He 
became  reader  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
autumn,  1562 ; was  made  Serjeant-at-law 
at  Easter,  1567,  and  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  on 
November  30,  1576  or  1577,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Justice  Harpur.  Of  that 
court  he  afterwards  became  second  judge, 
and  was  so  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
May,  1585,  according  to  the  inscription 
on  his  monument.  He  never  was,  as  Mr. 
Sperling  calls  him,  a judge  of  the  King’s 
Bench ; the  expression  de  Banco  applying 
solely  to  the  Common  Pleas,  and  not,  as 
frequently  misconstrued,  to  the  Kmg’s 
Bench;  the  judges  of  that  court  being  de- 
signated Justic.  ad  Plac.  coram  Rege. 

The  confusion  ai’ises  from  Dugdale,  in 
his  Chronica  Series,  p.  100,  having  er- 
roneously inserted  Meade’s  name  as  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  twelve  years 
after  his  death,  under  the  thii'ty-niuth 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 


year  of  Elizabeth,  1596-7,  from  a Patent 
Boll  de  diversis  annis,  instead  of  the  nine- 
teenth year,  1566-7 ; but  that  the  latter  is 
the  correct  date,  is  not  only  proved  by 
Dugdale  himself,  in  his  List  of  Fines, 
{Origines  Jurid.  p.  48,) — the  first  one 
levied  before  this  judge  being  of  Hilary 
Term,  1578,  and  the  last  being  of  Trinity 
Term,  1585 ; but  also  by  the  judge’s 
name  not  appearing  in  the  Beports  of 
Dyer,  Plow  den,  or  Coke,  either  before  or 
after  those  dates. 

No  doubt  existing  of  the  correctness  of 
the  date  of  the  judge’s  death  in  1585,  as 
inscribed  on  the  monument,  and  full  cre- 
dence being  given  to  the  insertion  of  a 
Judge  Meade  in  Dugdale’s  list  of  1597, 
Mr.  Sperling  was,  perhaps  naturally,  led 
into  the  error  of  supposing  they  were  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  consequently  that  there 
were  two  judges  of  the  same  name. 

The  judge  was  not,  as  Mr.  Sperling  de- 
signates him,  a Knight;  Queen  Elizabeth 
seldom  conferring  that  dignity  on  the 
members  of  the  Bench.  The  judge’s 
son  and  heir,  a third  Thomas,  however, 
was  afterwards  knighted.  Of  the  same 
family  was  the  learned  divine,  Joseph 
Meade,  or  Mede.  (See  MoranPs  Essex, 
vol.  ii.  p.  593.) 

Street -Fnd  House,  Edwaed  Foss. 
near  Canterbury, 
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THE  LEMfOX  FAMILY. 


Me.  Uebak",— At  p.  200  of  your  pre- 
sent volume  an  interesting  letter  from 
Anstis,  Garter  king-at-arms,  has  been  com- 
municated by  your  correspondent  H.L.  J.^ 
with  the  expectation  that  some  of  ^‘your 
readers  will  be  able  to  find  out  wbat  it 
refers  to,  and  may,  perhaps,  trace  the  pic- 
ture mentioned  in  it.” 

Horace  Walpole’s  Catalogue  of  En- 
gravers, with  the  Life  and  Works  of  George 
Yertue,”  pubbshed  by  Dodsley,  1782,  enu- 
merates, at  p.  293,  the  four  following  en- 
gravings as  forming  his  “first  number  of 
historic  prints,  pubbshed  wdtb  explana- 
tions 

“1.  Henry  TII.  and  Ms  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
York ; Henry  YIIL  and  Ms  Queen  Jane  Sey- 
mour. 

“2.  The  procession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Hunsdon-house. 

“ 3.  The  tomb  of  Lord  Darnley,  with  James  I. 
when  a child,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lennox, 
and  their  youngest  son  praying  by  it. 

“4.  The  battle  of  Carbeiy-MU,  original  size, 
from  a small  view  in  one  corner  of  the  preceding 
print.” 

I win  confine  myself  at  present  to  Yer- 
tue’s  “observations”  on  the  original  pic- 
ture of  Xo.  3,  addressed  “to  Charles 
Lenox,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Aubigny, 
K.G.,  &c.” 

“ The  Kt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Pomfret  being 
possest  of  a very  remarkable  old  painting  re- 
lating to  the  death  of  K.  Hem-y  Darnley,  of 
Scotland,  wMch  he  some  time  since  presented  to 
her  late  majesty,  Mr.  James  Anderson,  the  emi- 
nent Scottish  antiquary  and  publisher  of  the 
four  volumes  of  historical  collections  concern- 
ing Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  wMen  he  saw  it,  judged 
it  a piece  of  so  much  curiosity  as  to  deserve 
very  particular  notice,  and  he  accordingly  drew 
up  an  exact  description  of  it,  with  remarks,  in 
the  year  1727,  for  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  late  Earl 
of  Oxford,  in  whose  library  they  remain  xoith  a 
fine  copy  of  the  picture  itself,  in  water-colours, 
wMch  his  lordship  had  caused  to  be  made. 

“ Since  this,  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Lennox,  and  Aubigny,  having  found  in  his  castle 
of  Aubigny,  in  France,  a duplicate  or  very  old 
copy  of  the  same  pictm-e,  which,  though  it  has 
suffered  by  time,  happens  to  be  perfect  in  several 
parts  where  the  other  was  defective  or  decayed  : 
he  has  C:iused  the  same  to  be  brought  over  to 
England,  that  by  a careful  comparison  of  the 
two  together,  one  complete  picture  might  be 
made  out,  and  the  whole  design  of  the  work  by 
that  means  be  the  better  understood.  Of  tMs 
comparison,  the  following  pages  are  the  result, 
into  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  tran- 
scribing Mr.  Anderson’s  paper,  so  far  as  we 
judged  necessary,  adding  thereunto  such  other 
particulars  and  remarks  as  have  further  occurred 
to  ns. 

“The  picture  is  painted  on  a canvas  of  7 feet 
4 inches  long  by  4^  feet  high  ; and  on  the  upper 
corner  towards  the  right  hand  is  tMs  inscription, 
as  a title  to  the  whole  : 

“ Tragica  et  Lamentabilis  Internecio 
“ Serenissimi  Henrici  Scotorum  Regis.” 


Yertue  then  gives  us  a ftiU  description 
of  tbe  inscriptions  and  medallions,  as 
well  as  tbe  various  coats  of  arras  on  tbe 
banners  and  tomb. 

Several  erasures  in  tbe  medallions  and 
inscriptions,  reflecting  upon  Queen  Mary, 
bad  been  made  in  Lord  Pomfret’s  pic- 
ture, w'bicb  do  not  occur  in  tbe  Duke  of 
Richmond’s. 

It  appears  from  one  of  the  inscriptions 
to  have  been  painted  by  direction  of  tbe 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Lennox  at  London, 
January,  1567.  Tbe  name  of  tbe  artist, 
Yertue  says,  appears  on  tbe  Earl  Pomfret’s 
picture  in  small  characters,  (being  then, 
A.D.  1740,  in  Kensington  palace,)  to  be 
“ Levinus  venetianus,”  or  “ Yogelarius  me 
fecit” 

I possess  a beautiful  water-colour  draw- 
ing of  this  picture,  19  inches  by  12,  by 
“ B.  L.,”  most  probably  Bernard  Lens, 
who  died  about  1741,  and  may  be  that 
painted  for  Lord  Oxford  j for  I likewise 
have  tbe  drawing  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
procession  to  Hunsdon-bouse,  (Ko.  2,  above 
noticed,)  copied  by  Yertue  from  Lord 
Digby’s  curious  picture  ^ at  Colesbill, 
since  removed  (Walpole  says  at  p.  260) 
to  Sberborn- castle,  in  Dorsetshire;  and 
with  tbe  execution  of  which  Lord  Oxford 
was  so  pleased  that  he  sent  as  a present 
about  60  oz.  of  plate  to  Yertue. 

Both  tbe  above  drawings  are  in  similar 
frames,  black  and  gold,  and  were,  I be- 
beve,  purchased  by  my  father  about  1796, 
at  a sale-— Lord  Oxford’s  ? 

A drawing  of  No.  1 in  a similar  frame, 
w’as  sold  at  tbe  Strawberry-bill  sale  in 
A.D.  1842. 

From  the  commencement  of  Anstis’  ^ 
letter,  communicated  by  H.L.J.,  in  which 
he  acknowledges  tbe  receipt  of  “ tbe  pic- 
ture which  I shall  carefully  return  with 
many  thanks,”  and  from  bis  reference  to 
Lord  Pomfret’s,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  Charles  Lennox, 
Duke  of  Richmond,  &c.,  probably  prior 
to  Yertue’s  observations  in  1740. 

By  a typographical  error  in  that  of 
your  correspondent,  you  have  made  Queen 
Mary  to  be  daughter  of  James  Y.,  and 
Mary  and  Douglass  half-brother  and  sister, 
and  herself  the  half-sister  of  her  husband 
Darnley.  The  omission  of  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine as  tbe  xoife  of  James  Y.  and  Mary’s 
mother,  has  caused  this  confusion. 

Yours,  faithfidly,  E.  J.  Rtjdge. 

Abbey  Manor,  JEvesham. 


“ They  were  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  had  appointed  him  their  engraver  and 
Bub-dircctor  1736,  7 ; G.  V.  died  1756. 

Painted  by  Marc  Gerrards.  The  original  picture  by  Hans  Holbein, 

d Sir  John  Anstis,  historian  of  the  Garter,  died  1743,  and  his  son  John  succeeded  Mm  as  Garter  king- 
at-arms,  and  died  1751. 
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FAMILY  OF  LOCKE. 


Mb.  Ueban, — The  Gentleman’s  Ma- 
gazine, voL  Ixii.,  part  2,  at  page  798,  con- 
tains a letter  giving  an  account  of  the 
family  of  John  Locke  the  philosopher. 
The  letter  is  signed  with  the  initials  “ H. 
F.  Z.,”  and  is  dated  at  East  Brent,  Somer- 
setshire, July  17,  1792.  Can  you,  Mr. 
Urban,  or  any  of  your  readers,  furnish  any 
clue  to  the  writer  of  this  letter,  or  the 
sources  of  his  information  ? At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  letter,  any  person  requiring 
further  information  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Locke,  late  mayor  of  Oxford;  Wadham 
Locke,  Esq.,  of  Devizes,  Wilts ; or  Thomas 
Locke,  Esq.,  Korroy  king-at-arms.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  in  the  previous  ac- 
count to  shew  that  any  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen was  connected  with  the  family  of 
the  philosopher. 

Thomas  Lock,  who  was  appointed  Rouge- 
dragon  Pursuivant  in  l763,  Clarenceux  in 
1784,  and  died  in  1803,  is  stated  in  “ No- 
ble’s History  of  the  College  of  Arms”  to 
have  been  descended  from  a branch  of  the 
philosopher’s  family.  He  was  buried  at 
Warnford,  in  Hants,  and  is  described  in  a 
grant  of  arms,  which  he  took  in  1767,  as 
son  of  John  Lock  of  that  place.  Upon  a 


ANECDOTE 

Mr.  Ueban, — The  eccentricities  of  the 
late  Dr.  Parr  are  patent  to  every  one,  but 
I do  not  recollect  seeing  the  following 
anecdote  in  print,  and  at  this  moment  of 
religious  excitement  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
scriptural  interpretation,  it  may  not  inap- 
propriately represent  the  difficulties  await- 
ing a revision  of  Holy  Writ. 

A very  talented  young  friend  of  mine, 
while  on  circuit  in  March,  1822,  spent 
Sunday  with  his  old  acquaintance.  Dr. 
Parr,  and  was  not  a little  startled  and 
amused  in  church  by  the  learned  Doctor’s 


EARLY  TRANSLATIONS 

Me.  Urban, — Permit  me  to  enquire, 
by  means  of  your  Magazine,  whether  any 
list  has  been  printed  of  works  translated 
from  the  Spanish  language,  published  in 


print  of  the  Heralds  College,  by  White, 
round  which  the  arms  of  the  heralds  are 
given,  his  coat  has  a martlet  for  differ- 
ence. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  Thomas 
Lock’s  connection  with  the  Heralds’  Col- 
lege, three  grants  of  arms  were  made  to 
the  name  of  Lock, — one  to  the  herald  him- 
self in  1767;  the  second  to  John  Lock,  of 
Mildenhall,  in  Suffolk,  in  1770;  the  third 
to  William  Lock,  of  Norbury-park,  Sur- 
rey. All  the  new  coats  are  slight  varia- 
tions of  the  arms  granted  to  Sir  William 
Lock,  sheriff  of  London  in  1548,  which 
were,  Per-fess  or  and  azure,  a pale  counter- 
changed  between  three  hawks  with  wings 
addorsed  of  the  last.  It  is  this  latter  coat 
which  is  sculptured  on  the  monument  of 
John  Locke  the  philosopher,  at  Laver,  in 
Essex.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  date 
of  the  three  grants  above-mentioned,  and 
for  the  similar  and  less  usual  spelling  of 
the  name,  that  the  two  other  grantees  of 
arms  were  connected  with  the  herald.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  supply  any  information 
about  either  of  these  families,  or  that  of 
the  herald  ? F.  N. 


OF  DR.  PARR. 

freedom  in  reading  the  Bible  according 
to  his  own  interpretation,  and  concluding 
the  second  lesson,  “Now  Barabbas  was  a 
robber,”  he  read,  “Now  Barabbas  was  a 
rascally,  housebreaking,  murderous,  adul- 
terous, pestiferous  fellow;  for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  text.” 

What  would  Dr.  Parr’s  “New  Version 
of  the  Bible”  have  been  ? 

I am.  Sir, 

your  obedient  servant, 
Jan.  27.  Bath. 


FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

the  sixteenth  century?  If  not,  perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  could  help  me*.to  the  • 
information  I requii’e.  A.  L. 
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SOCIETY  OE  AYTIQUAEIES. 

Jan.  22.  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.  Y.-P., 
in  the  chair. 

The  Presidents  appointment  of  Charles 
YTykeham  ATartin,  Esq.,  Octavius  Morgan, 
Esq.,  M.P-,  Lord  Aveland,  and  John  Bruce, 
Esq.,  as  auditors  of  the  Society's  accounts 
for  the  past  year,  was  read. 

Sehor  LTriocoechea  exhibited  a number 
of  photographs  of  idols  and  other  objects, 
found  in  Xew  Grenada. 

The  Abbe  Cochet,  Honorary  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  communicated  “Xotes  on  the 
Interment  of  a young  Frank  Warrior  at 
Envermeu,  Seine  Inferieure,  in  September, 
1856.”  A translation  of  this  paper  was 
fui'uished  by  Mr.  Wylie,  who  appended  to 
it  some  remarks  of  his  own.  This  grave 
was  found  intact,  and  contained  the  skele- 
ton of  a young  person.  On  each  side  the 
head  was  a large  ear-ring,  the  pendent  or- 
naments tasteful'y  set  with  coloured  glass, 
cut  in  facets ; round  the  neck  a string  of 
beads ; on  the  breast  a bronze  stylus,  and 
between  the  femoral  bones  the  jewelled 
guard  of  a purse  and  two  boar’s  tusks. 
Oil  the  right  side  of  the  head  lay  the  iron 
cusp  of  a small  spear,  which,  in  the  Abbe’s 
opinion,  clearly  shewed  that  the  defunct 
ha  I been  an  efemhiate  Frankish  fop.  Mr. 
Y'ylie’s  remarks  directed  attention  to  the 
stylus,  which  he  considered  evidence  of 
the  spread  of  education  among  the  Frank 
population  at  the  period  to  which  this  in- 
terment may  be  ascribed. 

The  reading  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia’s 
Letters  to  Sir  Edward  Xicholas  was  re- 
sumed. 

Jan.  29.  The  Earl  Stanhope,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

James  Buckman,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology in  the  Agricultural  College,  Ciren- 
cester, and  Wiiham  Lawrence  Banks,  Esq., 
of  Brecon,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Auckland  exhibited  a gold 
twisted  ring  found  at  Eingmer,  near 
Lewes,  a short  time  since.  The  work- 
manship resembles  that  of  a gold  ring 
found  with  coins  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, (see  the  “ Journal  of  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Institute,  vol.  viii.  p.  100,)  and  that 
of  a silver  ring  engraved  in  the  Archceo- 
logia,  vol.  xxxvi.  pi.  17,  fig.  6.  Mr.  Auck- 
land also  exhibited  a silver  gilt  finger-ring, 
bearitig  the  letters  I.  C. 

Mr.  Samuel  Tjunms  exhibited,  1,  a gold 
ear-ring,  apparently  of  oriental  workman- 
ship ; 2,  a bronze  finger-ring,  inscribed 
with  an  undecypherable  legend,  and  a 


mass  of  silver  coins  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, apparently  fused  by  the  action  of  fire.  ^ 
This  last  was  found  in  the  garden  of  Sir  ' 
Edward  Bunbury,  at  Great  Barton. 

Mr.  Frederic  Ouvry,  Treasurer,  by  per- 
mission of  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart., 
exhibited  three  silver  i-ings,  found  in  the 
year  1843,  in  a rude  urn,  with  a number 
of  silver  and  copper  Roman  coins,  in  Sir 
Edmund’s  estate,  near  Ameshury,  Wilts. 

Two  of  the  rings  bore  engraved  figures 
assimilating  in  style  to  Anglo-Saxon  art, 
but  the  influence  of  Roman  art  was  per- 
ceptible in  the  third,  which  bore  three 
galeated  heads.  The  coin  ranged  from 
Tetricus  to  Theodosius  the  Second,  son  of 
Arcadius,  (a.d.  408— a.d.  450,)  and  the  pe- 
riod of  the  deposit  is  doubtless  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Trollope  exhibited  i 
drawings  of  urns  found  lately  at  Kir- 
ton  in  Lindsey,  and  at  Ancaster,  Lin- 
colnshire. They  resemble  the  urns  found 
at  Little  Wilbraham,  and  at  Kingston, 
near  Derby,  as  well  as  those  described  by 
Mr.  Kemble  to  the  Society  in  the  last 
session,  found  at  Grade  on  the  Elbe,  and 
are  evidently  the  reliques  of  a people  of 
Teutonic  race,  who  observed  the  rite  of 
cremation  in  the  biu'ial  of  their  dead. 

Mr.  Trollope  also  exhibited  a gold  armiUa, 
apparently  of  the  Celtic  period,  foimd  at 
Cuxwold,  near  Caistor,  and  a bronze  dag- 
ger-sheath and  handle  of  the  later  Critic 
period,  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
Witham,  near  Fiskerton. 

Mr.  Trollope  himself  read  a memoir  of 
the  captivity  of  John,  king  of  France,  in 
England,  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  This 
communication  was  illustrated  by  a ground- 
plan  of  Gomerton  castle,  for  a long  period 
the  residence  of  the  gallant  but  unfortu- 
nate monarch,  and  a drauung  of  the  effigy 
on  his  tomb  at  St.  Denys. 

Feh.  5.  The  Earl  Stanhope,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

A letter  from  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.S.A., 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  was  read,  an-  | 

nouncing  a donation  from  James  More  I 

Molyneux,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  a series  of 
proclamations  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
James  I,,  and  Charles  I.  The  unanimous 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Molyneux  for  his  liberal  and  most  accept- 
able gift. 

The  ballot  was  taken  for  the  Hon.  Fred. 
Lygon,  who  was  declared  duly  elected 
F eUow. 

The  Rev.  Lambert  Larking,  Local  Secre- 
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tary  for  Kent,  exhibited  a stone  vessel,  dug 
up  a few  weeks  since  on  the  estate  of  Visct. 
Falmouth,  in  the  parish  of  Mereworth,  in 
Kent.  It  is  ornamented  with  Korman 
sculpture,  and  is  probably  formed  out  of 
the  head  of  a shaft  or  column. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  read  some  additional 
observations  on  Chancels,  supplementary 
to  Mr.  AsbpiteFs  paper  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  Ashpitel  having  confined  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  Italy,  Mr.  Parker  men- 
tioned the  principal  instances  which  oc- 
curred to  him  shewing  the  early  practice 
in  Prance  and  England.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Ashpitel  that  the  word  Chaneel  ori- 
ginally signified  the  space  enclosed  by  a 
Cancellus,  or  screen,  and  was  in  that  sense 
synonymous  with  the  Choir,  or  place  for 
the  chorus;  hut  this  was  not  necessarily, 
or  always,  the  eastern  limb  of  the  church ; 
and  in  this  sense  there  were  frequently 
several  chancels  in  the  same  church,  each 
chantry-chapel  having  its  own  cancellus, 
and  being  frequently  called  by  the  name 
of  chancel,  as  in  the  Constitutions  of 
Archbishop  Gray,  A.D.  1256,  and  those  of 
the  Legate  Otholon,  a.d.  1268.  The  prin- 
cipal chancel,  or  chorus,  was  also  fre- 
quently placed  in  the  nave — or,  at  least 
partly  in  the  nave — both  in  France  and 
England,  in  early  times.  In  the  south  of 
France,  the  chorus  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  church,  and  a large  part  of  the 
congregation  assemble  between  the  east 
end  of  the  choir  and  the  high  altar,  which 
is  again  enclosed  within  its  own  cancellus. 
The  space  around  the  altar — called  the 
Holy  Place,  the  Sanctuary,  the  Presby- 
tery, and  by  other  names— -was  also  called 
the  Chancel,  being  enclosed  by  its  own 
canceUi.  This  was  the  case  in  the  pagan 
basilicas,  where  the  tribune  was  so  en- 
closed, and  where  the  cancellarius  sat ; 
and  the  same  custom  was  continued  in 
the  early  Christian  churches,  the  Chris- 
tian altar  being  placed  on  the  chord  of 
the  apse,  on  the  same  spot  as  the  pagan 
altar  had  stood  before,  and  being  enclosed 
in  the  same  manner  with  its  own  can- 
eellus — the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by 
the  altar-rails  in  the  English  Church.  The 
custom  of  enclosing  the  high  altar  and 
the  chorus  within  the  same  solid  screen 
only  came  into  use  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  more  commonly  in  the  thirteenth, 
along  with  the  procession-path  and  the 
lady-chapel,  in  consequence  of  a change 
in  the  Roman  ritual  at  that  period. 

By  the  law  of  England,  the  chancel,  in 
the  sense  of  the  eastern  limb  of  the 
church,  is  distinct  from  the  church,  each 
having  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  different 
parties : and  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  word  chwrch  did  not  mclude  the 


chancel ; the  order  that  the  two  tables  of 
the  Commandments  should  be  placed  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  meant  at  the 
east  end  of  the  nave,  against  the  chancel- 
arch,  where  a partition  was  commonly 
erected  for  that  purpose.  The  order  that 
^‘chancels  shall  remain  as  they  have  done 
in  times  past,”  means  that  they  shall  not 
be  destroyed  to  save  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  in  repair,  as  hundreds  were  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation ; many  of  which 
were  rebuilt  at  the  Restoration,  under  the 
direction  of  the  great  divines  and  bishops 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  customs  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  that  period,  to 
which  our  present  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  our  present  Act  of  Uniformity  belong, 
are  far  more  binding  upon  us  than  the 
customs  of  any  earlier  period.  The  word 
table,  both  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  meant  a slab, 
or  board  only,  and  did  not  include  the 
framework  or  other  support  on  which  it 
rested;  and  this  slab  was  ordered  to  be 
moveable,  and  is  actually  found  detached 
on  all  old  Communion-tables,  when  not 
fastened  by  modern  nails  or  screws. 

The  custom  of  the  orientation  of  churches 
in  France  and  England  appears  to  rest  on 
ancient  tradition,  and  is  one  of  many  an- 
cient customs  which  seem  to  shew  the 
Eastern  origin  of  the  ancient  Gallican 
Church,  and  through  it  of  the  ancient 
British  Church  also.  It  never  was  a law 
of  the  Church,  nor  a Roman  custom,  and 
never  was  a universal  practice,  though 
always  the  usual  custom ; and  provided 
that  the  direction  was  eastward,  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sufficient,  without  any 
great  exactness  being  necessary.  The 
chaneel  was  often  rebuilt  at  a different 
time  from  the  nave,  and  the  ground-plans 
being  laid  out  carelessly,  they  do  not  both 
follow  the  same  line. 

Feh.  12.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P.  in 
the  chair. 

Signor  Ricc  io,  author  of  the  well-known 
work  on  Roman  Consular  Coins,  was  elected 
an  Honorary  Fellow. 

Thomas  Baines,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  and 
Henry  Murray,  Esq.,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Nightingale  exhibited  a brass 
bowl  found  at  Wilton,  a short  time  since, 
during  excavations  for  sewerage  in  that 
town.  Attached  to  the  rim  are  fom*  rings, 
secured  by  staples,  terminating  in  the  heads 
of  animals  springing  from  the  centre  of  a 
cruciform  ornament.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  this  vessel  was  designed  for 
holding  a thuribulum,  or  censer,  but  its 
actual  use  is  not  known.  The  workman- 
ship is  probably  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  Howard,  F.S.A.,  ex- 
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hibited  an  impression  of  a seal  of  Thomas 
Cros  de  Hackney,”  bearing  a coat  some- 
what resembling  that  on  the  seal  of  Matilda 
Fraunceys,  lately  exhibited  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Wylie,  F.S.A.,  communicated 
a drawing  of  a crozier,  forwarded  to  him 
by  the  Abbe  Cochet.  This  object  was 
found  in  June  last,  in  the  Rue  Imperiale, 
Rouen,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  abbey 
of  St.  Amand,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  head  and 
ferule  are  of  copper  gilt,  and  the  staff  is 
engraved  with  the  words  -f-  Aegve  -\- 
Obsecea.  -j-  Inceepa. 

The  reading  of  the  Letters  of  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  to  Sir  Edward  Nicho- 
las, written  from  the  Hague,  in  1655-6, 
was  resumed  and  concluded. 

Feb.  19.  The  Earl  Stanhope,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  John  Rose  Butlin,  arid  Mr.  James 
Claude  Webster,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  Howard  exhibited  a grant 
of  Thomas  Hunte  and  others  of  seven  cot- 
tages with  garden- adjoining,  at  “ Toure- 
hill.”  The  seal  of  Thos.  Hunte  is  appended 
to  this  instrument,  bearing  his  arms, — a 
chevron  within  a border,  charged  with 
roundels : crest,  a talbot’s  head.  Two 
foxes  support  the  shield : legend,  S. 
Thomas  Hvnte. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Akerman,  read  a 
communication  % himself,  entitled  “ Some 
Account  of  the  Possession  of  the  Abbey  of 
Malmesbury,  in  North  Wilts,  in  the  days 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings ; with  remarks 
on  the  ancient  hounds  of  the  forest  of 
Braden:”  illustrated  by  maps  of  the  dis- 
trict, ancient  and  modern,  and  comprising 
brief  abstracts  of  extant  charters,  with 
their  land-limits,  some  of  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  tracing  and  identifying.  He 
had  also  been  successful  in  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  boundaries  of  Braden  forest.  A 
perambulation  made  in  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  recites  a still  earlier  one  of  Henry 
III.  This  forest  was  once  of  great  extent, 
and  in  the  days  of  Eadwy  included  Woot- 
ton  (now  Wootton-Bassett).  In  a charter 
of  that  king  its  original  name  of  Orwol- 
des  Wod”  occurs.  In  the  days  of  Henry 
III.  the  bounds  were  probably  the  same 
as  those  in  the  reign  of  John,  who  af- 
forested the  Abbot  of  Malmesbury’s  wood 
called  “ Flushrugge,”  now  known  as  Flis- 
terage,  near  Okesey.  The  boundaries  at 
this  time  began  near  Lydiard  Tregoze, 
proceeding  nearly  in  a direct  line  to  Gars- 
don,  thence  to  Braden-brook,  then  by 
the  course  of  Swill-brook  till  it  joins  the 
Thames,  and  so  to  Hailstone  and  West 
Mill,  near  Cricklade,  to  Colcott,  to  Seven 
Bridges,  (then  called  Lang-bridge,)  and 
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southward  by  the  course  of  the  river  Rey 
to  Shaw-bridge  and  Lydiard  Tregoze. 
By  the  boundaries  fixed  in  the  perambu- 
lation of  the  time  of  Edward  HI.,  Braden 
is  shorn  of  its  proportions,  the  limits  ex- 
tending from  Cricklade  to  Chelworth,  leav- 
ing out  Colcott,  and  proceeding  eastward  as 
far  as  Purton  Stoke,  and  thence  to  the  pa- 
rish of  Minety,  and  so  by  the  stream  called 
Greenhourne  to  the  manor  of  the  Leigh,  and 
again  to  the  Thames.  An  ancient  map  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  of  which  a copy  was 
exhibited,  shews  the  situation  and  nomen- 
clature of  several  localities  in  the  forest 
which  are  no  longer  recognisable  in  modern 
surveys. 
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Feb.  6.  The  Hon.  Richard  C.  Neville, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  E.  Trollope  gave  an  account 
of  the  recent  discovery  of  a large  number 
of  cinerary  urns  at  Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
Lincolnshire.  They  are  of  the  Saxon  pe- 
riod, and  bear  much  resemblance,  in  the 
forms  and  the  character  of  their  orna- 
mentation, to  the  vases  found  by  Mr. 
Neville  in  Saxon  cemeteries  at  Little 
Wilbraham  and  Bartlow.  The  urns,  of 
which  Mr.  Trollope  produced  careful  draw- 
ings, were  found  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  in  cutting  through  a slight 
mound  on  the  high  ridge  which  runs  north 
and  south  through  the  greater  part  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  is  called  “the  Cliff.” 
The  labourers  suddenly  brought  to  light  a 
group  of  dark  grey-coloured  vases,  about 
sixty  in  number,  greatly  varying  in  size, 
hut  all  filled  with  bones.  From  one  a pair 
of  bronze  tweezers,  such  as  often  occur  in 
Saxon  graves,  was  extracted,  and  the  no- 
tion havmg  unluckily  spread  amongst  the 
workmen  that  the  metal  was  gold,  the 
urns  were  speedily  broken  to  pieces  as 
soon  as  found,  in  a reckless  search  for  the 
precious  metal.  Seven  or  eight  only  were 
rescued  from  destruction.  Within  one  of 
the  urns  a small  drinking-cup  was  found, 
and  some  thin  discs  of  metal,  much  de- 
cayed; also  part  of  a bone  comb.  Mr. 
Trollope  observed  that  portions  of  such 
combs  often  occur  in  Saxon  urns,  and  he 
felt  persuaded  they  had  been  deposited  in 
a broken  state;  possibly  the  other  parts 
were  retained  by  the  relatives  in  memo- 
rial of  the  deceased.  Mr.  Trollope  pro- 
duced drawings  of  another  Saxon  urn,  and 
of  a broken  comb  found  deposited  in  it, 
near  Ancaster,  the  Roman  Causennee.  He 
exhibited  also,  by  permission  of  Henry 
Thorold,  Esq.,  of  Cuxwold,  Lincolnshire,  a 
very  curious  gold  armlet,  found  some  years 
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since  in  that  parish.  It  appears  to  belong 
to  the  same  period  as  the  gold  corslet, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  near 
Mold,  Flintshire.  No  armlet  of  this  type 
has  hitherto  been  found  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Thorold  sent  also  for  examination  a 
remarkable  dagger,  the  blade  of  iron,  the 
scabbard  and  hilt  of  bronze,  elaborately' 
ornamented  in  the  same  style  as  the  an- 
tiquities found  at  Stan  wick,  Yorkshire, 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  the  equally 
curious  collection  from  Polden-hill,  Somer- 
set, now  likewise  to  be  seen  in  the  British- 
I’oom.  The  dagger,  which  belonged  to 
Mr,  Thorold,  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Witham,  in  the  parish  of  Fiskerton,  near 
Lincoln ; the  ornamental  details  of  the 
sheath  seem  to  identify  it  as  belonging  to 
the  same  period  as  the  bronze  coating  of 
a shield,  likewise  found  in  the  river  Wi- 
tham, and  now  in  the  Goodrich  Court 
Armoury.  The  hilt  of  the  dagger  termi- 
nates in  a little  seated  figure,  of  almost 
Mexican  or  Etruscan  aspect ; the  eyes  had 
possibly  been  fitted  in  with  enamel.  By 
kind  permission  of  Colonel  Meyrick  the 
shield  has  been  sent,  with  numerous  pre- 
cious objects  from  Goodrich  Court,  to  form 
part  of  the  Celtic  series  in  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  Manchester,  now  in  course  of 
preparation  under  Mr.  Kemble’s  direction ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  unique 
weapon  of  the  same  period  will  be  placed 
there,  with  the  shield  and  other  reliques  of 
the, same  singular  class. 

Mr.  Neville  described  the  discovery  of 
some  Roman  antiquities  of  very  uncom- 
mon description  on  the  property  of  Mr. 
Green,  at  Great  Chesterford,  Essex.  They 
comprised  two  cylindrical  vessels,  formed 
of  Kimmeridge  shale,  which,  when  found, 
were  in  most  perfect  preservation.  They 
had  been  turned  in  the  lathe  with  great 
skill,  and  are  doubtl^s  to  be  regarded  as 
productions  of  the  extensive  manufactory 
of  ornaments  and  objects  of  that  material, 
near  Worthbarrow  and  Kimmerhlge,  on 
the  coast  of  Dorset,  of  which  the  refuse 
pieces,  thrown  aside  by  the  turner,  have 
been  some  time  known  as  “ coal-money.” 
The  vessels,  now  in  Mr.  Neville’s  museum, 
are  unique ; two  vases  of  the  same  mate- 
rial were  found  at  Wai’den,  in  Bedford- 
shire, and  are  described  by  Professor  Hen- 
slow  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society.”  These,  how- 
ever, are  formed  of  several  portions  rabeted 
together,  whilst  the  vessels  found  at  Ches- 
terford are  formed  of  single  blocks  of  shale 
about  seven  inches  in  diameter.  Vases  of 
Roman  pottery  were  brought  to  light  with 
them,  supplying  an  additional  evidence  of 
their  Roman  origin.  Mr.  Neville  brought 
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also  two  pair  of  bow-shaped  fibula?,  of 
silver,  found  near  the  same  spot;  the  fibulae 
are  united  by  silver  chains,  of  skilful  work- 
manship, forming  a safety-guard,  accord- 
ing to  the  modeim  fashion,  between  each 
pair  of  these  curious  ornaments.  Mr. 
Neville  has  found  bronze  fibulae  of  similar 
form  at  Chesterford,  to  some  of  which  a 
few  links  of  such  safety-chains  are  at- 
tached. 

Mr.  Westwood  offered  some  observations 
on  a certain  remarkable  class  of  sculptured 
monuments  in  Scotland,  more  especially  in 
reference  to  the  valuable  w'ork  recently 
produced  by  Mr,  Stuart,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Spalding  Club,  and  entitled 
“ The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland.”  The 
symbols  occurring  on  these  monuments, 
which  appear  limited  to  a certain  district 
of  Scotland,  between  the  Dee  and  the 
Spey,  are  very  peculiar,  and  Mr.  West- 
wood’s remarks  had  special  reference  to 
their  remarkable  character.  On  one  only 
of  these  stones  had  any  inscription  been 
found,  namely,  at  Newton  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, in  that  instance  accompanied  also 
by  Oghams,  but  without  any  symbols  or 
ornament.  The  characters  resemble  those 
of  Eastern  languages,  and  had  been  re- 
garded by  the  late  Professor  Mill  as  Phoe- 
nician, whilst  Col.  Sykes  traced  a resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  alphabet  of  the  Bud- 
dhists. The  principal  symbols  found  on 
the  sculptured  stones  are  the  mirror  and 
comb,  a crescent,  a sceptre,  two  circles 
united  by  transverse  lines,  (familiarly 
termed  the  “spectacle  ornament,”)  and  oc- 
casionally traversed  by  a remarkable  orna- 
ment in  form  of  the  letter  Z,  bearing  some 
analogy,  as  Mr.  Westwood  pointed  out,  to 
a symbol  which  occurs  on  Gnostic  devices. 
Amongst  various  animals,  one  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  which  has  been  regarded 
as  the  elephant,  an  additional  evidence  of 
certain  Eastern  analogies.  This,  however, 
Mr.  Westwood  stated  certain  grounds  to 
suppose  might  represent  the  walrus.  He 
remarked  that  the  early-sculptured  and 
incised  monuments  of  Scotland  are  very 
numerous,  and  highly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
magnificent  w^orks  on  those  of  the  earlier 
period,  produced  by  the  late  Mr.  Chalmers, 
of  Aldbar,  and  by  Mr.  Stuart,  might  lead 
some  equally  spirited  archajoiogists  of 
North  Britain  to  carry  forward  the  series 
of  these  remarkable  memorials. 

Mr.  Hawkius  stated  that  a proposal  had 
been  forwarded  to  him  for  carrying  out  an 
extensive  work  of  “ restoration”  at  Bat- 
tlefield church,  near  Shrewsbury,  the  re- 
mains of  which,  now  in  very  dil  ipidated 
condition,  had  been  viewed  with  much  in- 
terest on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  at 
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Shrewsbury,  when  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitute were  so  cordially  welcomed  at  Sun- 
dorne-castle  and  Hanghmond  by  the  late 
Mr.  Corbet,  who  took  great  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  church  at  Battlefield. 
Mr.  Hawkins  expressed  the  earnest  hope 
that  the  ancient  features  of  the  structure 
might  not  be  mutilated  and  disguised,  as 
too  frequently  proved  to  be  the  result  of 
the  inconsiderate  prosecution  of  so-called 
“ restorations.” 

Mr.  Hunter  gave  an  account  of  some 
reliques  of  Milton,  which,  at  the  obliging 
request  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Jones,  of  Xant- 
wich,  he  had  brought  for  exhibition  to  the 
Institute.  They  consisted  of  a knife  and 
fork,  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the 
personal  effects  of  the  poet,  and  inherited 
by  his  last  wife,  a native  of  Nantndch, 
who  survived  Milton  until  1717.  Mr. 
Himter  traced  the  descent  of  these  reliques 
to  their  present  possessor,  as  proved  by 
certain  affidavits  and  evidences  accom- 
panying them  j and  he  noticed  that  the 
inventory  of  Mrs.  Milton’s  effects  contains 
several  objects  which  had  belonged  to  the 
poet,  such  as  his  portrait,  and  a copy  of 
“ Paradise  Lost.”  Mention  is  made  of  a 
knife  and  fork,  with  handles,  described  as 
“of  toter-shell  j”  and  this  item  is  supposed 
to  relate  to  the  objects  exhibited,  their 
handles  being,  in  fact,  of  a clouded  agate, 
which  might  be  easily  taken  for  tortoise- 
shell by  the  appraiser.  Mr.  Himter  took 
occasion  to  observe  that  the  funeral  dis- 
course supposed  to  have  been  delivered  by 
Isaac  Kimber  on  the  death  of  Milton’s 
widow,  had  probably  no  relation  to  her. 
Kimber  was  minister  of  the  Baptist  con- 
gregation at  Xantwich,  with  which  she 
had  been  connected  until  her  decease,  and 
the  sermon  in  question  had,  as  ^Ir.  Hunter 
believed,  erroneously  been  associated  with 
her  memory. 

A communication  was  received  from  ]\Ir. 
A.  H.  Rhind,  actually  resident  at  Goor- 
meh,  near  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  relat- 
ing to  the  extensive  explorations  which  he 
had  orgamsed  in  the  vast  necropolis  in 
that  locality,  where  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  were,  as  it  is  supposed, 
interred;  as  also  the  excavations  in  the 
island  of  Elephantina,  commenced  under 
Mr.  Khmd’s  directions,  under  the  zealous 
supervisions  of  Lord  Henry  Scott.  Mr. 
Rhind  had,  through  the  friendly  interest 
of  her  Majesty’s  Consul-General  in  Cairo, 
l\Ir.  Bruce,  obtained  a firman  from  the 
viceroy.  Said  Pasha,  authorizing  him  to 
carry  out  explorations  in  any  part  of  Egypt, 
witli  ample  powers.  Mr.  Rhind  promised 
to  report  hereafter  the  results  which  may 
be  effected  by  so  well-organised  an  exa- 
mination of  these  important  vestiges. 

10 


Mr.  Rogers  brought  for  examination  a 
singular  Cornish  hurling-ball,  of  wood, 
plated  with  silver,  and  inscribed— “ This 
Ball  given  to  Gulvall  by  Colonel  Onslow, 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Lanisley.”  The 
date  of  this  relique  of  the  ancient  popular 
disport  in  Cornwall  is  probably  about 
1600;  it  may  have  been  a prize-ball,  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  villagers  of  Gul- 
vall, the  parish  in  which  the  Onslows 
resided.  The  ball  measures  about  2f  in. 
in  diameter. 

jMr.  Nightingale,  of  Wilton,  brought  a 
Saxon  bowl  of  bright  golden  coloured 
metal,  lately  found  near  that  place.  It 
has  three  massive  rings  near  the  rim,  ap- 
parently for  suspension.  Bowls  of  this 
description  have  been  found  with  Saxon 
remains  in  Kent,  as  recorded  by  Douglas, 
and  there  are  some  good  examples  in  the 
Faussett  collections,  described  in  the  In- 
ventoHwm  Sepulchrale,  by  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith.  Mr.  Nightingale  brought  also  a 
silver  ring,  partly  enamelled,  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.,  found  at  Ugford,  near  Wil- 
ton. 

Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  exhibited  two  an- 
cient astrolabes,  one  of  them  made  at 
Brunswick  in  1594;  also  a curious  mas- 
sive ring  set  with  a crystal,  and  several 
reliquaries  or  pendant  ornaments  of  the 
same  material.  ]\Ir.  Franks  brought  a 
socketed  celt  of  bronze,  remarkable  as 
havmg  a loop  at  each  side ; it  was  found 
in  a Tartar  dwelling  near  Kertch,  during 
the  late  Crimean  campaign.  Also,  a por- 
tion of  a bronze  scabbard,  and  the  bronze 
hilt  of  a sword,  found  in  a cairn  at  Wor- 
ton,  near  Lancaster,  of  the  same  period  as 
the  remarkable  dagger  (before  mentioned) 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Thorold.  No  example  of 
the  hilt  had  previously  been  known,  -al- 
though several  mutilated  weapons  of  this 
period,  with  the  blade  of  iron,  have  been 
found.  The  Rev.  J.  Lee  Warner  sent 
rubbings  from  sepulchral  brasses  at  Wal- 
singham,  hitherto  unnoticed  by  collectors, 
and  presenting  some  peculiar  details  of 
costume.  !Mr.  Carrington  brought  a rub- 
bing from  the  brass  of  John  Trembras, 
M.A.,  rector  of  St.  Michael’s,  Penkevil, 
near  Truro;  he  died  in  1515.  Mr.  Burges 
exhibited  a cast  from  a fine  ivory  mirror- 
case,  sculptured  with  the  assault  of  the 
Chateau  d' Amour,  and  a drawing  of  an 
iron  arm,  in  the  IMuses  Correi  at  Venice, 
intended  to  supply  the  place  of  an  arm 
which  some  warrior  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury had  lost  in  fight.  Two  admirable 
drawings  of  monuments  in  Rome  were 
shewn  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rock ; one  of  them 
being  the  memorial  of  Cardinal  Bain- 
bridge,  in  the  English  College;  he  was 
archbishop  of  York,  and  died  at  Rome  in 
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1514.  Mr.  Gumming  exhibited  an  an- 
cient portraiture  of  our  Saviour,  on  panel, 
with  a gold  ground,  from  the  gem  said  to 
have  been  sent  to  Innocent  VIII.  by  the 
Sultan.  A similar  painting  exists  at 
Greystoke-castle. 

At  the  meeting  in  March,  Mr.  Burges 
will  give  an  account  of  certain  remarkable 
reliques  of  early  art  preserved  in  the 
treasury  at  Monza ; and  the  Eev.  H. 
Maclean  will  make  a communication  re- 
garding the  Saxon  remains  lately  found  at 
Caistor,  in  Lincolnshire. 


BEITISH  AECH^OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATIOK. 

Jan.  28.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S , F.S.A., 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Henry  RodweU,  Esq.,  of  Old  Broad- 
street;  W.  H.  Forman,  Esq.,  Union  Club; 
John  Storr,  Esq.,  of  Putney ; and  H.  Wil- 
mot  Buxton,  Esq.,  of  Sidney-street,  were 
elected  Associates. 

Mr.  Thos.  Gunston  exhibited  a collection 
of  spurs,  two  of  which  had  been  found  in 
the  Thames.  One  had  a rowel  of  twenty- 
four  points,  and  belonged  to  the  fourteenth 
century;  the  other  was  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  the  neck  of  which  measured 
4 inches  in  length.  There  were  also  two 
spurs  from  Ireland,  one  found  near 
Dublin  of  brass  gilt,  and  decorated  with 
a chevron  pattern;  the  other  at  Athlone, 
together  with  ancient  horse  furniture. 
The  spur  was,  however,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  had  a rowel  of  eight 
long  points. 

Mr.  Witts  presented  some  Somersetshire 
tokens. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Yeovil,  sent  a drawing  of 
a canopy  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  rescued  by  him  from  destruction 
in  the  churchyard  of  Brympton  d’Evercy. 
Mr.  Plancbe  suggested  that  it  might  have 
belonged  to  the  tomb  of  a lady  with  a 
horned  head-dress,  now  lying  in  the  church- 
yard. In  one  spandril  is  a curious  repre- 
sentation of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
and  in  another  of  the  Annunciation.  In 
the  centre  are  two  circles,  that  to  the 
right  exhibiting  a hand  pointing  out  of 
clouds,  the  device  in  the  other  is  seriously 
defaced. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  read  a paper 
“On  some  Anglo-Saxon  Arms  found  in 
the  Thames,”  and  exhibited  various  ex- 
amples from  his  own  collection,  and  a re- 
markably fine  specimen  belonging  to  Mr. 
G.  R.  Corner.  They  wiU  be  engraved. 

Mr.  Corner  exhibited  some  deeds  relating 
to  the  property  of  Ashmole  in  Lambeth ; 
they  bore  the  signature  of  the  celebrated 
Ellas  Ashmole. 

Mr.  Cuming  laid  before  the  meeting  a 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 


curious  pack  of  cards,  not  printed,  but 
limned,  portraying  various  characters  in 
costume  and  coloured.  The  knave  of 
hearts  is  represented  as  a cpaker;  the 
seven  of  diamonds,  the  old  maid’s  arms, 
the  supporters  being  a pig  and  a monkey, 
with  the  motto  Nemo  me  imjpune  lacessit ; 
the  nine  of  diamonds  (the  curse  of  Scot- 
land) is  cut  through  by  a Highlander  with 
his  claymore;  the  knave  of  diamonds  is  a 
Jew  pedlar;  the  queen,  Dollabella;  the 
king,  a sailor  with  a sack  on  his  back,  in- 
scribed-E'Z-YAefw.  Various  other  charac- 
ters are  depicted, — a gipsy,  a gamester, 
a footpad,  a countryman,  a newsman,  a 
sheriff’s  officer,  a gardener,  &c.  Mr.  Cum- 
ing also  exhibited  an  embro'dered  night- 
cap of  the  time  of  Charles,  and  read  a 
paper  in  relation  to  their  ancient  use. 

Feh.  11.  S.  R.  Solly,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Lord  Bateman  and  Lady  Cooper  were 
elected  Associates. 

Mr.  Moore  exhibited  a brass  seal  found 
among  the  rubbish  of  an  old  house  taken 
down  at  Bower  Hinton,  in  Mar  lock  parish, 
Somerset.  It  represented  a bold  fleur-de- 
lis,  and  around  it  s.  ade  . de  . stondone. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Jones  exlnbited  the 
impression  of  a ring  found  near  St.  John’s, 
Bridgwater.  It  represented  two  heads, 
male  and  female,  face  to  face;  and  be- 
tween them  twm  dowsers  springing  from 
one  stalk.  Tlie  legend,  ie.  sy  . see  . damote 
{Je  suis  le  seel  J amour'). 

Mr.  Slade  exhibited  a di’awing  of,  and 
an  impression  from,  a ring,  the  property 
of  Mr.  King,  given  to  one  of  the  Pickford 
family  residing  at  Barrow,  near  Bristol,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  aiding  him  (Chas.  II.  ?) 
in  his  escape.  On  the  face  are  two  angels 
supporting  a royal  crown.  Between  the 
figures  a rose-tree  springing  from  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  exhibited  a good  speci- 
men of  second  brass  Antoninus  Pius,  struck 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  obtained 
by  Lollius  Urbicus  over  the  Brigantes, 
A.D.  144.  This  was  found  at  Nine  Elms, 
Battersea. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  exhibited  various  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  rings,  found  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex,  belonging  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Warren,  of  Ixworth.  Two  of  these  belong 
to  the  Saxon  period,  and  have  the  herring- 
bone pattern.  A curious  gold  buckle  found 
at  Stowmarket,  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
a gold  ring  from  Hetherset,  the  legend 
^ EEX . EST . aTa  . EEGIS.  There  were  six 
others  of  interest,  and  they  will  all  be 
engraved. 

Mr.  Cuming  exhibited  specimens  of  nut- 
crackers belonging  to  various  periods,  and 
Yy 
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read  an  amusing  paper  in  regard  to  legends 
connected  with  nut-cracking. 

Mr.  Wright  exhibited  some  relics  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Richard 
Clark,  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  connected  with 
Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  and  Bp. 
Ridley  the  martyr. 

Mr.  Bateman  exhibited  a fine  Roman 
ring  with  an  engraved  buck,  found  at 
Stone  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  read  a short  notice  on 
Quorr-abbey,  and  exhibited  two  seals  of 
this  estabhshment  which  have  never  been 
engraved. 

Dr.  Hodgkin  called  attention  to  two  ob- 
jects found  together  in  digging  a grave  in 
a churchyard  at  Faversham,  Kent.  One 
is  the  frontal  hone  of  a human  skull  of 
small  size,  the  other  a Saxon  tumbler  of 
transparent  green  glass,  in  the  highest 
state  of  preservation,  2^  inches  high,  and 
4|  diameter.  It  has  a rimmed  lip,  and 
traces  of  the  “punting”  are  visible  at  the 
base.  The  glass  was  found  iminediately 
over  the  skull . 

The  Autumnal  Congress  of  the  Associ- 
ation will  be  held  in  Norfolk,  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle. 


SOCIETY  OE  ANTIQUARIES,  NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  February 
2,  at  the  castle  of  Newcastle.  The  at- 
tendance was  numerous. 

Sir  William  Lawson,  Bart.,  of  Brough- 
hall,  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  Mr. 
Robert  White  and  Mr.  Martin  Dunn  were 
commissioned  to  audit  the  accounts,  and 
Dr.  Charlton,  Senior  Secretary,  read  the 
Report  of  the  Council. 

Dr.  Charlton,  having  concluded  the  re- 
port, remarked  that  five  of  the  new  mem- 
bers resided  at  such  a distance  from  New- 
castle as  must,  he  was  assured,  preclude 
their  attendance  at  the  Society’s  monthly 
meetings,  and  they  had  no  doubt  become 
members  mainly  on  account  of  the  “ Trans- 
actions,” a publication  which,  when  it  be- 
came better  known,  would,  he  believed, 
induce  many  other  gentlemen  to  join  the 
Society.  As  an  appendix  to  the  report, 
the  Doctor  read  a list  of  the  fifteen 
papers  brought  before  the  Society  in  1856, 
and  also  a catalogue  of  the  numerous 
donations  made  to  the  museum  and  li- 
brary since  the  last  anniversary,  including 
those  received  on  tbe  eve  of  tbe  present 
meeting : — viz.,  an  ancient  horologe  in  a 
brass  case,  from  tbe  Rev.  E.  H.  Adamson ; 
a bullet,  found  on  Flodden  Field,  from  tbe 
Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Eyre ; a mediaeval 
cast  in  bronze  of  a horse  and  rider,  from 
Mr.  Robert  Stock oe,  of  Hexham ; and  seve- 


ral valuable  works  from  Sir  Walter  C. 
Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Dr.  Bruce  begged  to  name  an  incident 
which  strikingly  illustrated  the  usefulness 
of  the  Society’s  operations.  His  own  httle 
paper  on  the  Antonine  Wall,  as  his  friend 
Mr.  John  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  informed 
him,  was  copied  into  a number  of  the  news- 
papers published  in  that  city,  and  stirred 
up  certain  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  form- 
ation of  an  Archseological  Society,  now 
numbering  forty  members,  with  the  Lord 
Provost  as  President. 

Mr.  John  Fenwick  (Treasurer),  the  audit 
being  concluded,  presented  his  balance- 
sheet,  which  exhibited  an  expenditure  in 
the  year  of  £138 15s.  5d.,  being  £29  5s.  9d. 
in  excess  of  the  receipts. 

ANCTENT  ORDINATION  IN  NEWCASTLE. 

The  Rev.  James  Raine,  sen.,  (the  routine 
business  of  the  meeting  being  at  an  end,) 
rose  and  said,  he  had  in  his  hand  an 
account  from  Bishop  Hatfield’s  register, 
of  an  ordination  held  in  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle,  in  the  year  1348, 
in  the  first  week  in  Lent,  which  he  should 
be  happy  to  present  to  the  Society.  In 
those  days  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  too 
much  occupied  with  secular  business  to 
have  time  to  act  for  himself  in  his  spi- 
ritual capacity.  His  spiritual  duties  were 
generally  performed  by  a suffragan  bishop, 
whose  name,  in  this  instance,  was  given 
at  the  head  of  the  document.  It  was  a 
remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  would  pro- 
bably surprise  some  of  the  members,  that 
no  fewer  than  245  individuals  were  or- 
dained on  the  occasion  in  question,  com- 
prising 134  acolytes,  65  subdeacons,  24 
deacons,  and  23  priests,  the  names  of  all 
of  whom  were  given;  and  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  custom  for  persons  going 
into  holy  orders  to  copy  the  example  of 
the  monks,  and  drop  their  own  surnames, 
substituting  the  names  of  the  places  with 
which  they  had  been  more  immediately 
connected  before  ordination,  or  of  the 
places  where  they  were  born.  In  this 
register  he  found,  as  an  adopted  surname, 
the  name  of  almost  every  place  of  any  con- 
sequence in  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
On  tills  account,  as  on  others,  the  docu- 
ment was  pecuharly  interesting.  The  can- 
didates who  were  ordained  upon  a title 
specified  on  what  title  they  were  ordained, 
and  the  sum  they  were  to  receive  for  their 
services ; and  it  would  be  found,  on  read- 
ing the  register,  that  most  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  had  domestic  chaplains  in  their 
houses,  and  that  the  persons  who  were 
ordained  to  minor  degrees  were  ordained 
to  act  in  that  capacity.  Among  others 
might  be  named  Lords  Neville  of  Raby, 
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Hylton  of  Hylton,  and  Kokeby  of  Eokeby. 
He  would  leave  the  document  with  the 
Society,  who  might  do  with  it  what  they 
thought  proper.  The  early  registers  of 
the  bishops  abounded  with  information  of 
this  kind,  and  might  be  consulted  with 
advantage  for  biographical  materials.  The 
subsequent  history  of  a man  whom  they 
found  to  have  been  ordained  might  be 
traced  up  to  the  highest  occupations  of 
the  State.  Among  the  number  ordained 
in  1348  were  regular  clergy  and  monks  of 
Tynemouth,  Hewminster,  Brinkburn,  Dur- 
ham, Hartlepool,  Blanchland,  Hexham, 
Eggleston,  Alnwick,  and  SopweU  in  Lin- 
colnshire ; also,  Augustines,  Carmelites, 
Friars  Preachers,  and  Friars  Minors.  Can- 
didates came  with  letters  dimissory  from 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Carlisle,  Lincoln,  and  Ely.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Bayne  offered  to  go  over  the 
document  at  his  leisure,  and  draw  up  a 
short  paper  upon  it,  to  be  published  in  the 
Transactions. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

“ THE  MTJEAl  CONTEOVEESY.’" 

Dr.  Bruce  rose  to  read  a paper  on  the 
pamphlet  of  “A  Cumbrian,”  entitled — 
“ Mural  Controversy. — The  Question,  ‘Who 
built  the  Koman  Wall  illustrated.” 
Having  orally  alluded,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, to  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
attention  which  this  pamphlet  had  re- 
ceived, not  in  antiquarian  circles  alone, 
but  in  the  newspaper-press  and  in  general 
society,  and  remarked  that,  had  all  men 
been  antiquaries,  or  well-informed  on  an- 
tiquarian subjects,  he  could  have  been  con- 
tent to  leave  with  them  the  question  be- 
tween himself  and  the  author,  and  refrain 
from  noticing  the  publication  at  all,  the 
Doctor  read  his  paper,  in  which  he  at  once 
confessed  that  the  preface  to  his  work, 
written  (as  is  usually  the  case)  subse- 
quently to  the  work  itself,  conflicted, 
to  some  extent,  with  what  was  already 
printed ; but  this  contlict  only  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  new  excavations 
had  led  to  new  discoveries,  inconsistent 
with  a former  conclusion ; and,  caring  less 
for  consistency  than  for  truth,  he  had 
frankly  stated  the  facts.  We  cannot  fol- 
low the  Doctor  into  his  argument  with 
“A  Cumbrian”  (on  whom  he  flxed  both 
ignorance  and  error)  : — the  whole  paper,  of 
which  a part  only  was  read  on  Monday, 
win  no  doubt  be  published  in  the  Society’s 
Transactions.  At  the  close.  Dr.  Bruce  re- 
marked:— “A  Newcastle  newspaper,  the 
‘Chronicle,’  has  falsely  charged  me  with 
anonymously  reviewing  my  reviewer  in 
another  locM  print,  the  ‘ Express,’  and  no 
small  measure  of  vituperation  has  in  con- 


sequence been  heaped  upon  me.  I shall 
not  condescend  to  take  any  further  notice 
of  its  unjust  and  ungenerous  proceedings.” 
And  as  to  what  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
had  said  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith  and  Mr. 
Wright,  the  Doctor  read  a note  of  the 
30ih  ult.,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
former  of  these  gentlemen  : — 

“ I have  just  received  the  hook,  and  hasten  to 
reply.  It  is  evidently  written  with  malice  pre- 
pense, and  is  the  greater  compliment  to  you,  that 
with  every  wish  to  assail  your  book,  the  ‘ His- 
torical and  Topographical  Desci'iption  of  the 
Roman  Wall,’  he  can  only  find  one  opinion  in 
the  work  at  all  vulnerable.  The  ‘ attack’  is  full  of 
vulgarity,  unpudent  assertion,  and  imputations 
of  unworthy  motives,  that  one  would  suppose  it 
came  from  some  unhappy  man  who  had  been 
discarded  from  college  or  turned  out  of  his  living, 
and  was  hired  to  w rite  down  something  which 
had  excited  envy,  ‘ bj^  book  or  by  crook  ’ 1 have 
hii'dlyhad  patience  to  get  hastily  through  the 
pamphlet.  It  is  utterly  false  that  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  has  changed  his  opinions  : they  are  con- 
firmed rather.  I know  how  3Ir.  Smith  may 
think ! I never  before  knew  that  Mr.  Wright 
wrote  the  editing  part  of  ‘ Stuart’s  Caledonia’ 
(second  edition.)  The  manner  in  which  the 
‘ Anonymous  of  Cumberland’  speaks  of  one  whose 
name  will  be  illustrious  when  his  will  be  less  than 
it  is  now — a shadow— is  impudent  indeed.  The 
review  in  the  ‘ Express’  is  good,  but  too  lenient.” 

Dr.  Bruce  also  read  a passage  from  a letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Alexander,  of 
Glasgow,  the  intimate  friend  of  Stuart,  tlie 
author  of  Caledonia  Montana : — 

“ This  evening  (January  30)  I have  the  plea- 
sure to  own  the  receipt  of  (and  i o thank  you  for) 
the  copy  of  the  ‘ Northern  Express,’  containing 
the  article  on  the  mural  question.  I have  seldom 
seen  a more  slashing  critique.  Whoever  the 
pamphleteer  is,  of  a verily  he  has  caught  a Tartar. 
Judging  from  the  extracts  (for  I shall,  in  all  pro- 
bability, never  see  the  contemptible  original), 
the  author  must  be  a perfect  blockhead.  It  is 
not  worth  your  while  to  break  a literary  lance 
with  him ; and  yet,  some  of  the  other  journals 
should  endorse  the  exposure  which  the  ‘ Express’ 
has  had  the  merit  of  gi'sdng  to  the  world,  were  it 
for  nothing  more  than  the  cause  of  historical 
truth.” 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Corby-castle,  enquired 
if  any  computation  had  been  made  of  the 
number  of  men  required  to  guard  the 
wall  ? 

Dr.  Bruce  thought  that  10,000  might 
garrison  the  wall.  What  was  Mr.  Clay- 
ton’s opinion  ? 

Mr.  Clayton  thought  the  number  would 
be  greater — from  12,000  to  15,000.  There 
were  eighteen  stations,  and  a cohort  in 
each  of  them ; 800  was  the  ordinary  num- 
ber of  a cohort,  but  some  of  the  stations 
had  milliary  cohorts — cohorts  composed  of 
1,000  men. 

Mr.  Hemy  Turner  made  a few  observa- 
tions to  the  effect  that  w’e  were  hardly 
yet  in  a condition  to  decide  the  question, 

“ Who  built  the  Wall  ?”  He  was  not 
convinced,  so  far,  that  Hadrijm  was  the 
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builder;  aud  he  threw  out  several  sug- 
gestions to  Dr.  Bruce  and  other  competent 
enquirers,  as  to  modes  of  solving  the  ar- 
chaeological problem. 

Mr.  Clayton  observed  that  Hodgson 
first  indicated  the  theory  that  Hadrian 
huilt  the  wall,  founding  his  suggestions 
principally  on  an  inscribed  stone  in  the 
possession  of  this  Society,  discovered  in 
one  of  the  milecastles.  In  testing  this 
theory  they  must  look  mainly  to  the  biU- 
coji  try  of  ^Northumberland,  which  had 
been  least  disturbed  by  the  operations  of 
agriculture,  comprising  about  ten  miles  of 
the  wall,  between  the  Knagburn  on  the 
east  and  the  river  Tipple  on  the  west. 
Now,  in  the  wall  of  Antonine,  the  inscrip- 
tions that  were  extant  combined  the  names 
of  the  emperor  and  his  legate,  Lollius  Ur- 
bicus;  and  so,  the  inscriptions  discovered 
on  the  portion  of  the  wall  now  in  question, 
comprised  the  names  of  Hadrian  and  of 
his  legate,  Aulus  Platorius  Nepos.  No 
such  inscription  had  yet  been  found  at 
Borcovicus,  but  evidence  had  presented 
itself  at  that  station  that  it  was  built  be- 
fore the  time  of  Severus.  Other  facts  were 
stated  by  Mr.  Clayton,  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Hadrian  was  the  builder  of 
the  wall. 

Mr.  H.  Turner  remarked,  in  reference 
to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Clayton,  that 
it  did  not  follow  that  the  stations  and  the 
wall  were  built  at  the  same  time. 

iSIr.  Clayton  admitted  that,  as  to  some 
of  the  stations,  this  question  might  be 
raised;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  milecastles  and  the  wall  were  one  work, 
and  it  was  in  the  milecastles  that  the  in- 
scriptions to  Hadrian  had  been  d'scovered. 

Mr,  Howard  remarked  that  Severus, 
active  and  vigilant  a warrior  as  he  was, 
would  doubtless  devote  great  attention 
to  repairing  and  strengthening  the  wall, 
wherever  and  whenever  such  mural  works 
were  necessary;  and  it  was  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  both  names  might  come  to  be 
associated  with  the  structure,  and  how  evi- 
dence might  come  down  to  us  in  support  of 
both  views  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Bruce  said  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  Severus  repaired  and  strength- 
ened the  wall,  and  the  masonry  indicated 
that  portions  of  the  structure  were  of  dif- 
ferent periods. 

A desultory  conversation  ensued,  in  which 
some  stress  was  laid  on  the  name,  “ Seve- 
rus’s  wall”  — a circumstance.  Dr.  Bruce 
allowed,  of  some  weight;  but  to  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  who  only  followed  in  the  w^ake 
of  Columbus,  was  awarded  the  honour  of 
giving  his  name  to  the  newly-discovered 
continent ; and  “ Cleopatra’s  Needle”  was 
the  name  of  a pillar  with  which  Geopatra 
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had  no  other  connection.  Misnomers  of 
this  description  were  not  unfrequent. 

Mr.  Baine  said  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  take  part  in  this  controversy,  for  he  was 
not  competent  to  do  so ; but  he  had  in  his 
possession  a treatise  by  Hodgson,  written 
as  far  back  as  1815,  which  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  publish  with  his  forthcoming 
memoir  of  the  author ; and  it  would  thence 
be  seen  how  that  great  antiquary  saw  rea- 
son to  modify  his  views,  and  to  come  at 
last  to  the  conclusion  that  Hadrian,  and 
Hadrian  alone,  was  the  builder  of  the  wall. 

The  voting  papers,  handed  in  to  the 
chairman,  were  cast  up,  and  the  following 
members  declared  to  be  the 

OFFICERS  AND  COrNCIL. 

Patron. — The  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

President.  — Sir  John  Edward  Swin- 
burne, Bart. 

Treasurer.—^ o\m  Fenwick,  Esq. 

Secretaries,— Charlton,  M.D.,  and 
Dr.  Bruce,  LL.D. 

Council.—Rev.  E.  H.  Adamson,  Thomas 
Bell,  William  Dickson,  John  Dobson,  Mar- 
tin Dunn,  William  KeU,  W.  H.  D.  Long- 
staffe,  Eev.  James  Raine,  jun.,  Edward 
Spoor,  Matthew  Whateley,  Robert  White, 
William  Woodman. 

With  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man, moved  by  Mr  Clajdon,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Fenwick,  and  carried  by  acclamation, 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  came  to 
a close. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTDRAE  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  took 
place  on  the  18th  Feb.  In  the  absence  of 
the  President,  the  Rev.  L.  Gilbertson,  B.D., 
of  Jesus  College,  took  the  chair. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  proposed 
to  invite  members  of  the  neighbouring 
Architectural  Societies  to  a meeting  in 
Oxford  in  June,  and  requested  the  co- 
operation of  members.  A course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  several  Colleges  of  Oxford  j 
had  been  agreed  upon.  ! 

In  consequence  nf  indisposition  Mr.  | 
Forbes  was  unable  to  read  the  paper  I 
which  had  been  announced,  on  English  J 
Architecture  in  connection  with  English 
History.  Mr.  James  Parker  in  its  stead 
read  a paper  on  the  Study  of  “Architec- 
ture Historically,”  in  which  he  proposed 
that  the  Society  should  turn  its  attention 
more  than  it  had  done  to  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  He  reviewed  the  exertions 
of  the  Society  during  the  last  17  years, 
and  shewed  how  it  had  gradually  instilled 
into  the  builders  and  arcliitects  a love  for 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  forms  of  Gothic 
Architectm’e.  It  seemed  to  liim,  however. 
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that  the  Society  had  another  work  to  enter 
upon,  it  had  to  teach  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  these  forms,  which  he  contended 
were  still  often  misunderstood.  He  con- 
sidered that  by  studying  the  history  of 
architecture  more  closely  we  should  com- 
prehend the  origin  and  meaning  of  these 
forms,  and  so  apply  them  more  truthfully. 
And  “truthfulness”  he  considered  to  be 
the  great  thing  still  wanting  in  many  of 
our  finest  modern  Gothic  edifices.  Details 
of  Gothic  work  he  saw  constantly  applied 
to  purposes  for  which  they  were  never  in- 
tended, and  the  reason  he  thought  why 
there  was  a sort  of  charm  so  often  per- 
vading Gothic  buildings  of  the  middle 
ages  was  that  every  part  and  stone  had 
some  tale  to  teU.  He  admitted  that 
the  Society  was  doing  good  by  teaching 
the  forms  of  Gothic  architecture,  by  call- 
ing attention  to  their  beauties,  by  giving 
advice  and  suggestions  on  the  general  de- 
signs for  building  or  restoring  churches, 
by  discussing  questions  of  ecclesiological 
interest,  and  by  laying  down  laws  for 
guidance  in  construction ; but  he  thought 
that  they  should  keep  in  view  some  one 
object,  round  which,  as  it  were,  these  minor 
details  should  cling,  and  which  would  give 
a definite  and  visible  existence  to  their 
operations.  He  then  went  on  to  shew 
the  many  points  in  which  history  was,  as 
it  were,  the  key  to  architecture,  and  how 
by  its  study  much  light  would  be  thronm 
upon  the  plans  and  designs  which  we  find 
remaining,  and  from  which  we  copy.  He 
defined  the  theoretical  study  of  archi- 
tecture as  simply  the  study  of  a nomen- 
clature applied  to  forms,  and  shewed  that 
thence  constant  differences  were  continu- 
ally caused,  where,  if  history  is  taken  into 
account,  truth  is  elicited  and  peace  ensured. 
He  also  ventured  a few  remarks  as  to  the 
“ new  style”  which  many  thought  was  soon 
to  be  discovered,  but  which,  he  contended, 
could  never  be  found  without  a due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  previous  styles  in  England. 
In  conclusion,  he  proposed  a plan  which 
had  strong  claims  on  their  attention  on 
other  grounds  than  simply  of  carrying  out 
the  theories  proposed : this  was  that  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  term  they  should 
make  Oxford  their  especial  study,  and  in 
the  history  of  its  halls,  colleges,  churches, 
&c.,  discern  the  history  of  the  times  which 
gave  rise  to  them,  or  in  which  they  were 
built.  If  some  member  in  each  college 
would  come  forward  and  give  them  the 
history  of  his  own  college,  and  connect 
its  architecture  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
history  of  the  times,  or  with  some  of  their 
great  leading  men,  such  as  Merton,  Wyke- 
ham,  or  Wayneflete,  they  would  i^roduce 


such  a history  of  our  University  and  City 
as  in  no  other  way  could  be  produced, 
they  would  aid  those  historical  studies 
which  are  now  so  eminently  reviving  in 
Oxford,  and  finally,  while  assisting  the 
study  of  architecture,  make  their  Society 
once  more  to  be  felt  as  an  earnest,  working 
body  of  men. 

The  Chairman  offered  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  to  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Codrington,  approving  of  the  histo- 
rical treatment  of  architecture,  thought 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it 
could  also  be  regarded  entirely  as  a matter 
of  art,  and  also  from  a purely  ecclesio- 
logical point  of  view.  He  therefore  did 
not  wish  the  Society  to  be  understood  to 
confine  itself  to  historical  questions  only. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Gilbertson, 
illustrating  the  connection  of  history  and 
architecture,  and  recommending  their  com- 
bined study,  the  meeting  separated. 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  AECH.$:OLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

A General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  18th  of  February,  1857,  at 
the  Gallery  of  British  Artists,  SuffbUc- 
street,  Pall-Mall-east,  the  Very  Eev.  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair. 

A paper  on  “ Middlesex  at  the  time  of 
the  Domes^lay  Survey,”  was  read  by  Ed- 
ward Griffith,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

A second,  on  “Walks  in  the  City,”  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
who  pointed  out  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  ward  of  Bishopsgate,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  city,  there  were  still  many  old  re- 
mains. He  recommended  that  a careful 
survey  should  be  made,  photographs  taken, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  prevent  the  demolition  of  any  old 
buildings  of  merit.  A sketch  of  Sir  Paul 
Pindar,  whose  house  remains  in  Bishops- 
gate-street,  was  happily  introduced,  and 
many  interesting  anecdotes  mentioned. 
After  which  the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell  read 
a paper  on  the  “ Monumental  Brasses  of 
London  and  Middlesex,”  in  continuation 
of  one  read  at  a previous  meeting. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Society  shall 
visit  the  Tower  of  London  some  time  in 
June  next. 


KILKENNY  AND  SODTH-EAST  OF  IRELAND 
archjEOLogical  society. 

The  January  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  in  the  Tholsel,  Kilkenny,  Jan.  7, 
the  county  surveyor,  Mr.  Sampson  Carter, 
in  the  chair,  when  eight  new  members 
were  admitted.  The  annual  report  was 
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read  by  the  Secretary,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  six  meetings  held  in 
1856  there  were  112  new  members  elected. 
Amongst  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  was  a commimication  from 
the  Rev.  John  O’Hanlon,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland,  who 
had  become  possessed  of  the  interesting 
ruins  of  the  ancient  church  of  Glenda- 
lough,  (of  which  an  engraving  of  the  door- 
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way  will  be  found  in  our  Magazine  for 
February,  1846,  p.  178,)  had  resolved  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  them  from  going 
to  total  ruin,  a circumstance  highly  credit- 
able to  a mere  commercial  and  money- 
making concern  such  as  this  company  of 
course  must  be.  The  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety were  accordingly  given  to  the  Com- 
pany for  the  laudable  example  they  had 
thus  set  to  others. 


HISTOEICAL  ATO  MISCELLAJ^EOUS  EEYIEWS. 


Sepultures  Gauloises,Momaines,  Franques 
et  Normandes,  faisant  suite  a ‘‘Norman- 
die Souterraine/’  Par  M.  TAbbe  Cochet. 
(Paris:  Derache.  London:  J.H.&J. Parker. 
8vo.)~To  the  grave  the  antiquary  is  in- 
debted for  many  of  the  most  important 
materials  for  illustrating  the  arts,  the 
customs,  and  the  maimers  of  long-past 
generations  j and  their  great  value  con- 
sists in  the  confidence  with  which  they 
inspire  the  scientific  investigator.  It  is 
impossible  to  construct  any  system  worthy 
the  name  of  science,  unless  data  and  facts 
are  copious,  clear,  and  stamped  with  truth- 
fulness. Until  within  the  present  century 
(we  may  almost  say  within  the  last  twenty 
years),  archaeology — or  a considerable  por- 
tion of  what  is  termed  archaeology-^was 
based  upon  a mass  of  evidence  either  un- 
verified or  incomplete.  Objects  were  fre- 
quently misimderstood,  and  sound  learn- 
ing was  often  misapplied  to  explain  things 
which  were  subsequently  detected  to  be 
of  a nature  and  character  totally  different 
from  what  their  expositors  had  imagined. 

In  our  own  country,  perhaps,  we  may 
consider  the  Rev.  Bryan  Faussett  as  one  of 
the  first  careful  compilers  of  facts  drawn 
from  the  sepulchre ; but  his  labours  have 
only  very  recently  been  made  public  pro- 
perty. Douglas  may  be  called  the  first 
publisher  of  classified  sepulchral  antiqui- 
ties ; and  the  excellent  system  he  adopted 
makes  the  Nenia  Britannica  a good  book 
of  reference.  A long  interval  then  fol- 
lowed ; and  but  little  was  done  in  this 
peculiar  walk  up  to  our  own  time,  when, 
from  some  sudden  and  strong  impulse,  a 
system  of  comparison  was  adopted  with 
the  best  effect,  and  the  previously  hetero- 
geneous collections  were  soon  separated 
into  classes,  and  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon 
anti(piities  were  arranged  with  precision 
under  their  respective  heads.  Considerable 
difficulties,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
had  to  be  surmounted  in  a process  re- 
(j Hiring  so  much  care  and  circumspection. 


and  errors  were  occasionally  committed. 
It  was  difficult  for  the  cautious  student  to 
procure  materials  perfectly  authenticated ; 
for  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  to  be 
present  at  the  actual  disinterment  of  se- 
pulchral remains,  and  fewer  stiU  have  the 
advantage  of  conducting  the  excavation 
of  a cemetery  containing,  perhaps,  some 
hundreds  of  graves.  Even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  apparent  anoma- 
lies would  be  presented;  objects  assigned 
to  different  peoples  and  epochs  would  be 
occasionally  ffiscovered  together  or  in  jux- 
taposition, and  evidences  of  practices  and 
customs  apparently  discordant  would  have 
to  be  reconciled.  A case  in  point,  of  recent 
occurrence,  may  be  cited.  Among  the  re- 
mains excavated  at  Kertch,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  are  fibulae  of  a very 
peculiar  form,  which  have  been  pronounced 
to  be  Saxon,  because  they  resemble  some 
found  in  Saxon  graves.  From  this  resem- 
blance the  fibulae  are  conjectured  to  have 
belonged  to  soldiers  of  the  Varangarian 
guard,  which  did  duty  for  the  Byzantine 
emperors  as  the  Swiss  regiment  at  Naples 
does  duty  for  the  ruler  of  that  kingdom. 
We  expect  our  Saxon  antiquaries  will 
pause  before  they  come  to  such  a con- 
clusion. 

Unfortunately,  too,  our  antiquaries  were 
too  exclusive  in  their  researches,  and  con- 
fined almost  wholly  their  researches  to 
Great  Britain.  Within  the  last  ten  years, 
however,  France  and  Germany  have  been 
regarded,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  our  own  country  have,  in 
consequence,  been  better  understood  and 
explained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anti- 
quaries of  France  and  Germany  have,  up 
to  the  last  five  or  six  years,  remained  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  progress  of  archae- 
ology in  England ; although  a slight  ac- 
quaintance with  works  well  known  and 
accepted  here  would  have  facilitated  re- 
search, and  frequently  would  have  guarded 
against  the  perpetration  of  rather  gross 
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blunders.  To  the  Abbe  Cochet  belongs 
the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  very  first,  to  look  beyond  the  shores 
of  his  own  country,  and  to  seek  informa- 
tion wherever  it  could  be  found.  Active, 
earnest,  and  conscientious,  while  pursuing 
his  praiseworthy  explorations  in  Nor- 
mandy with  great  success,  he  has  not 
disdained  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  leading  antiquarian  publications  of 
England  and  of  Germany;  and  the  happy 
result  of  his  extended  reading  is  as  appa- 
rent in  this  his  latest  work  as  it  was  in 
the  popular  Normandie  Souterraine. 

The  Abbe  Cochet’s  writings  bear  the 
charm  of  the  stamp  of  truthfulness.  A 
sincere  searcher  after  truth,  and  fortified 
in  the  abundance  of  the  practical  know- 
ledge reaped  in  the  fertile  fields  around 
him,  he  can  afford  to  admit  and  correct 
an  error,  and  to  give  free  and  full  credit 
where  he  conceives  credit  is  due.  He  im- 
presses his  readers  with  the  conviction 
that  they  are  listening  to  the  narrative  of 
a man  who  has  seen  and  understands  what 
he  describes,  and  is  in  no  respect  swayed 
by  a favourite  theory  or  preconceived  no- 
tions. The  illustrations,  too,  are  numer- 
ous ; but  the  real  extent  and  value  of  the 
Abbe’s  discoveries  can  only  be  properly 
estimated  by  a personal  inspection  of  the 
remains  themselves,  deposited  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Rouen.  They  there  shew  how 
much  may  be  done  to  elucidate  the  man- 
ners and  the  arts  of  bygone  races,  when 
public  museums  are  catered  for  by  an  in- 
telligent and  zealous  student,  and  not  sup- 
plied haphazard  from  the  dealer’s  stores, 
or  the  mere  collector’s  shelves  and  cup- 
boards. 

Of  the  four  divisions  into  which  the 
Abbe  Cochet’s  volume  is  divided,  the  Gaul- 
ish is  the  least  copious,  and  the  analogy 
between  the  examples  figured  and  contem- 
poraneous British  remains  by  no  means 
striking.  We  have  previously  noticed  in 
other  publications  of  the  French  archaeo- 
logists that,  with  the  exception  of  coins, 
the  antiquities  of  the  Gaialish  period  are 
by  no  means  so  marked  and  so  numerous 
as  those  of  the  British.  This  fact  may 
probably  be  partly  explained  by  the  earlier 
subjugation  of  Gaul,  and  the  consequent 
more  speedy  infiuence  of  Roman  arts  and 
civilization. 

In  the  Romano-Gaulish  division,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  scarcely  an  object  among 
the  great  variety  of  examples  given  by  the 
Abbe  Cochet  which  may  not  be  paralleled 
in  the  collections  gathered  from  the  Ro- 
mano-British  cemeteries.  The  ornaments 
and  implements  are  almost  identical ; and 
the  glass  vessels  and  earthen  urns  and  vases 
seem  to  have  come  from  the  same  moulds. 


It  does  not  come  within  the  scheme  of  the 
Abbe’s  work  to  consider  those  remarkable 
sculptures  found  at  Lillebonne,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Rouen  Museum.  These 
belonged  to  a more  ambitious  class  of  se- 
pulchral monuments,  which  was  more  ex- 
posed to  the  destroying  hands  of  ignorance 
and  selfishness,  and  consequently  but  few 
examples  have  survived.  The  Lillebonne 
monuments  to  which  we  allude  bear  repre- 
sentations of  defunct  civilians,  with  acces- 
sory sculptures  indicative  of  their  occupa- 
tions and  every-day  life.  In  England,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  analogous  ex- 
amples. 

The  antiquities  discovered  at  Caudebec 
are  certainly  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  the  Abbe  Cochet  in  asserting  that 
the  modern  town  stands  upon  the  ruins  of 
a Roman  station ; but  whether  it  will  be 
conceded  that  it  is  the  representative  of 
the  Uggate  of  Antoninus,  a station  eight 
miles  from  Rotomagus  (Rouen),  to  Ladicia 
(Paris),  is  questionable.  The  fragment  of 
the  stone  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  found  at  Caudebec,  is 
not  without  interest,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  historical  evidence  of  Hadrian’s 
visit  to  Gaul  and  Britain. 

But  the  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  anti- 
quities will,  perhaps,  find  the  most  novel 
materials  in  the  section  devoted  to  the 
Frankish  remains.  As  these  two  great 
peoples  were  from  the  same  root,  and  as 
closely  allied  in  habits  and  manners  as  by 
blood,  so  their  remains  in  their  graves 
claim  relationship ; and  often,  where  a link 
is  wanting,  it  is  found  supplied  in  the  soil 
of  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel ; and  yet,  a very  few  years  since, 
the  Frankish  remains  were  not  at  aU  un- 
derstood or  recognised ! The  Abbe  Cochet 
makes  frequent  and  honourable  mention 
of  the  exertions  of  his  colleagues  in  Eng- 
land in  this  field  of  research. 

The  Norman  sepultures  have  received 
some  curious  elucidations  from  the  explo- 
rations of  the  Abbe  Cochet.  The  leaden 
crosses  inscribed  with  absolutions  form  an 
interesting  collection  in  relation  with  those 
found  in  our  own  country,  at  Chichester, 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and  at  Lincoln ; and 
the  sepulchral  earthen  vessels  wliich,  more 
Romano,  were  placed  in  Christian  graves, 
are  well  exemplified  and  explained.  In 
short,  the  Abbe’s  volume  is  a most  useful 
supplement  to  his  Normandie  Souterraine  ; 
and,  like  it,  will,  we  trust,  be  as  well  re- 
ceived in  England  as  it  has  been  in  France. 

JEdinhurgh  JEssays.  By  Members  of  the 
University.  (Edinburgh  : A.  and  C.  Black.) 
— These  “ Edinburgh  Essays”  are  almost 
a new  feature  in  our  periodical  literature. 
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and  have  been  called  into  existence  by- 
similar  productions  emanating  from  mem- 
bers of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Their 
peculiarity  consists  dn  each  vT’iter  attach- 
ing his  name  to  the  essay,  and  being  alone 
responsible  for  any  opinions  it  may  con- 
tain. In  some  cases  this  is  an  undoubted 
gain  to  the  reader,  but  we  think  that  more 
frequently,  by  destroying  the  qtiasi-2i:WO- 
nymous  character  of  the  essayist,  the  reader 
will  be  a loser.  Let  ns  suppose  an  article 
upon  Education  — Vote  by  Ballot — The 
Character  of  Mr.  Disraeli~The  Foreign 
Policy  of  Lord  Palmerston — or  any  other 
question  upon  which  opinions  are  much 
divided.  An  anonymous  article  would  be 
read,  the  opinions  weighed,  and  according 
to  their  force  or  value,  would  be  received. 
But  let  Mr.  Disraeli  attach  his  name  to  an 
article  on  the  Palmerstonian  Policy,  or 
Lord  Palmerston  describe  the  character  of 
the  opposition  leader,  -w  e think  but  little 
value  would  be  put  upon  the  opinions  so  ad- 
vanced, except  by  partizans.  The  anony- 
mous character  of  our  periodical  press  has 
worked  well.  It  is  a republic,  one  in 
which  men  have  found  their  true  level, 
the  plebeian  and  the  patrician  work  side 
by  side  and  feel  no  jealousy,  and  many 
men  of  no  name  have  by  this  means  risen 
to  eminence. 

Our  remarks  were  not  intended  spe- 
cially for  the  volmne  before  us,  but  as 
bearing  generally  upon  the  subject.  They 
wiU,  however,  not  be  out  of  place,  for  we 
venture  to  say  that  on  glancing  at  these 
essays,  and  the  names  of  the  writers,  some 
prejudice  will  in  certain  quavtersbe  brought 
to  bear  against  one  of  the  best  in  the  vo- 
lume ; which  that  is,  we  will  not  specify. 

All  the  essays  are  good,  worthy  of  the 
University,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
the  writers ; the  subjects  and  authors  are  : 
Plato,  by  Professor  Blackie ; Early  Eng- 
lish Life  in  the  Drama,  by  Mr.  John 
Skelton;  Homoeopathy,  by  Dr.  Gairdner. 
Inf  anti  Perditi,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson ; 
Progress  of  Britain  in  the  Mechanical 
Arts,  by  Mr.  James  Sime ; Scottish 

by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith;  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  by  Mr.  T.  Spencer  Baynes ; and 
on  Chemical  Final  Causes,  by  Dr.  George 
Wilson. 


Archceologia,  vol.  xxxi.,  part  2.  The 
second  part  of  this  volume  has  just  been 
issued,  and  is  of  an  unusually  interesting 
character ; the  contents  are : — 

Extracts  from  the  Churchwardens’  Ac- 
counts of  the  Parish  of  Wing,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Buckingham.  By  Frederick  Ouvry, 
Esq.,  Treasurer  S.A. 

Journal  of  the  Mission  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella to  the  Court  of  France,  and  of  her 
11 
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long  residence  in  that  country,  in  which 
some  important  corrections  are  made  to 
the  account  given  by  Froissart.  Commu- 
nicated by  Joseph  Hunter,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents. 

Sepultures  Chretiennes  de  la  periode 
Anglo-Normande,  trouvees  h Bouteilles, 
pres  Dieppe,  en  1855,  with  an  illustration. 
Par  M.  L’Abbe  Cochet. 

Remarks  upon  two  Original  Deeds  re- 
lating to  Sir  Thomas  Switflbrd,  the  son  of 
Catherine  S-winford,  who  was  afterwards 
the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt.  By  Joseph 
Hunter,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

On  Mortuary  Urns  found  at  Stade-on- 
the-Elbe,  and  other  parts  of  North  Ger- 
many, now  in  the  Museum  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Hanover,  with  several 
very  curious  illustrative  plates.  By  John 
Mitchell  Kemble,  Esq. 

Extracts  from  the  Private  Account-book 
of  Sir  William  More,  of  Loseley,  in  Surrey, 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  and  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  By  John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.S  A. 
These  extracts  include  an  account  of  sums 
paid  for  books,  in  which  we  find  such  en- 
tries as — 

Itm.  go-vrre  de  confession  amantis  iiis. 


Itm.  a boke  to  lerne  to  write  by  vicJ. 

Itm  a boke  of  songs  iiijtf 

Itm  a wrytten  boke  of  pverbs  iuj 

Itm  the  curtesan  in  french  xx<f. 

Itm  the  Curtesan  in  Italian  xii<? 

Itm  a boke  of  the  turk  vie? 


And  of  several  other  books  of  which  we 
now  know  nothing  but  the  titles. 

Mr.  James  More  Molyneaux,  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  of  Loseley,  has  since  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  an  important  col- 
lection of  proclamations  of  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I. 

Medieval  Architectnre  in  Aquitaine ; in 
continuation  and  conclusion  of  previous 
Papers.  By  John  Henry  Parker,  Esq., 
F.S.  A.  This  Paper  is  also  illustrated  yith 
some  of  Jewitt’s  beautiful  woodcuts.  One 
of  the  illustrations,  the  fireplace  at  St. 
Antonin,  is  very  curious. 

Notes  on  Bronze  Weapons  found  on 
Arreton  Down,  Isle  of  Wight.  With 
illustrations.  By  Augustus  W.  Franks, 
Esq.,  F.S.A. 

History  of  the  Boat  which  gave  Peter 
the  Great  the  first  Thought  of  Building 
the  Russian  Fleet,  from  the  Sloane  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum.  By  Sir  Henry 
Elhs,  K.H.,  Director. 

On  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper; 
with  Extracts  from  some  of  his  unprinted 
Papers  and  Speeches.  By  John  Payne 
Collier,  Esq.,  V.P.S.A. 

On  some  remarkable  Sepulchi-al  Objects 
from  Italy,  Styria,  and  Mecklenburgh. 
With  two  illustrative  plates.  By  John 
Mitchel  Kemble. 
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Observations  on  a Picture  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  and  some  other  representations, 
of  the  Last  Judgment.  With  five  illus- 
trative plates.  By  G.  Scharf,  Esq , jun., 
r.S.A.  With  an  addenda. 

On  Episcopal  and  other  Rings  of  Inves- 
titure. By  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P., 
F.S.A. 

On  the  Abbot  of  Waltham’s  House,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary- at- Hill,  London. 
By  G.  R.  Corner,  Esq,,  F.S.A.  A paper 
we  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  city 
friends,  as  it  shews  how  much  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  early  history  of  every 
place  when  the  subject  is  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. 

Excavations  prosecuted  by  the  Caerleon 
Archseological  Association  within  the  walls 
of  Caerwent,  in  the  Summer  of  1855 ; with 
a Plan  of  the  town  and  of  a Roman  build- 
ing at  Caerwent,  and  two  coloured  illus- 
trations of  tessekted  pavements.  By  Oc- 
tavius Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.A. 

The  Old  Tapestry  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall  at 
Coventry.  By  George  Scharf,  Esq.,  jun., 
F.S.A. 

On  Horse-trappings  found  at  Westhall, 
with  two  coloured  plates.  By  Henry  Har- 
rod.  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


A Collection  of  Epitaphs  and  Monu- 
mental Inscriptions  on  the  most  illustri- 
ous Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
By  SiLVESTEE  Tissington.  (London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.) — In  a volume 
of  above  five  hundred  pages,  Mr.  Tissing- 
ton  has  with  most  persevering  industry 
collected  the  epitaphs  which  have  been 
written  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
as  far  as  he  was  able  to  obtain  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  them  from  that  on  Sar- 
danapalus,  of  whom,  by  his  own  orders  to 
that  effect,  it  was  said  that  “ He  carried 
away  with  him  all  that  he  had  eaten,  and 
all  the  pleasures  that  he  had  enjoyed,  but 
left  all  the  rest  behind  him,”  down  to  an 
engine-driver  of  our  own  day,  which  may 
be  found  in  Bromsgrove  churchyard  : — 

My  engine  now  is  cold  and  still. 

No  water  does  my  boiler  fill ; 

My  coke  aifords  its  flame  no  more. 

My  days  of  usefulness  are  o’er  ; 

My  wheels  deny  their  noted  speed. 

No  more  my  guiding  hand  they  need. 

My  whistle,  too,  has  lost  its  tone. 

Its  shrill  and  thrilling  sounds  are  gone  ; — 
My  valves  are  now  thrown  open  wide. 

My  flanges  all  refuse  to  guide. 

My  clacks,  also  ! though  once  so  strong, 
Refuse  to  aid  the  busy  throng  ; 

No  more  I feel  each  urging  breath, 

My  steam  is  now  condensed  in  death. 

Life’s  railway  o’er— each  station  past, 

In  death  I’m  stopp’d,  and  rest  at  last. 
Farewell  dear  friends,  and  cease  to  weep. 

In  Christ  I’m  safe— in  Him  I sleep. 

First  we  have  those  on  sovereigns,  then 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 


those  on  soldiers  and  sailors,  next  on  di- 
vines, after  which  we  have  them  on  every 
description  of  person ; two  or  three  we  will 
select  almost  at  random  from  the  miscel- 
laneous section. 

In  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Barrow- 
on-Soar,  Leicestershire,  Theophilus  Cave 
is  buried;  the  inscription  bears  date  1584, 
and  is  as  follows * 

Here  in  this  Grave  there  lies  a Cave, — 

We  call  a Cave  a Grave ; 

If  Cave  be  Grave,  and  Grave  be  Cave, 

Then  reader  judge,  I crave — 

Whether  doth  Cave  here  lye  in  Grave, 

Or  Grave  here  lye  in  Cave  : 

If  Grave  in  Cave  here  buryed  lye. 

Then  Grave  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

Goe  reader  ! and  report 
Here  lyes  a Cave 
Who  conquers  death. 

And  buryes  his  own  Grave. 

In  Berkeley  churchyard : — 

Look  not  mournfully  upon  the  Past,  It  comes 
not  back  again. 

Wisely  improve  the  Present,  It  is  thine. 

Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future,  without 
fear,  and  with  a manly  heart. 

The  following,  from  the  churchyard  of 
Penryn,  Cornwall,  is  probably  unique  : — 

Here  lies  William  Smith,  and  what 
is  something  rarish. 

He  was  born,  bred,  and  bang’d 
in  this  parish. 

Altogether,  the  collection  is  a very  curious 
one. 


La  Legende  Juif  Errant,  Composi- 
tions et  Eessins  par  Gustave  Lore,  graves 
sur  hois  par  F.  Rouget,  O Jahyer  et 
J.  Oauchard.  Poeme,  avec  prologue  et 
epilogue  par  Pierre  Dupont,  preface  et 
notice  hihliographique  par  Paul  T^acroix 
(^Bibliophile  Jacob).  Avec  la  Ballade  de 
Beranger  mise  en  musique  par  Ernest 
Dore.  (Paris : Levy.) — The  Legend  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  has  been  hundreds  of 
times  told,  but  never  so  effectively  as  in 
this  volume,  in  which  M.  Lore,  so  ably 
seconded  by  the  engravers,  has  embodied 
the  narrative  in  the  most  graphic  composi- 
tions. The  first  of  the  twelve  which  the 
book  contains  is  descriptive  of  the  road 
to  Calvary,  after  which  we  have  various 
scenes  in  the  Jew’s  peregrinations.  The 
same  grandeur  of  conception  is  visible  in 
the  comic  picture  of  the  inn-yard,  the 
awful  shipwreck,  the  dead  and  dying  in 
the  battle-scene,  in  the  wilds  of  America 
teeming  with  living  monstrosities,  in  the 
solitary  pine-forest,  or  lastly,  when  his 
wanderings  are  over.  Each  plate  is  a 
study. 


The  French  Bevol/ution.  By  Thomas 
Caelyle.  In  Two  Volumes.  (London  : 
Chapman  and  Hall.) — We  notice  these 
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volumes,  at  present,  merely  as  the  eom- 
mencement  of  a complete  series  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  works,  published  at  a very  mo- 
derate price,  for  popular  use.  Such  a 
publication  is  a circumstance  creditable  in 
a high  degree  to  the  growing  intelligence 
and  taste  of  the  ^reat  mass  of  English 
readers.  Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
writings,  though  scarcely  at  all  inferior  to 
his  more  recent  ones,  were  hardly  known 
at  all  beyond  a circle  of  admiring  men  of 
letters  in  this  country  and  in  Germany. 
Now,  in  spite  of  their  originality  and 
depth  of  thought,  and  their  richly-figura- 
tive  yet  condensed  expression,  they  are 
read  with  eagerness  by  every  one  who  en- 
deavours to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  masterpieces  of  our  living  literature. 
We  welcome  the  evidence  of  this  change, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
who  has  won  at  last  that  high  place  in  the 
world’s  esteem  which  has  always  been  his 
due,  as  on  account  of  the  indications  which 
it  gives  of  an  intellectual  progress  in  the 
nation,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  still  fur- 
ther extended  by  this  new  and  cheap  edi- 
tion. 


The  Imperial  Atlas  of  Modern  Geo^ 
graphy  : an  extensive  Series  of  Maps 
embracing  the  most  recent  Discoveries,  omd 
the  Latest  Divisions  of  Territory,  in  all 
Parts  of  the  World,  compiled  from  the 
most  authentic  sources.  (Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, London,  and  New  York  : Blackie 
and  Son). — We  believe  we  may  safely  say 
that  this  Atlas,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, is  the  most  correct  that  has  yet 
been  issued.  In  works  published  but  a 
few  months  since,  we  look  in  vain  for  such 
places  as  Kansas  or  Bolgrad,  but  in  this 
they  are  properly  marked.  Another  spe- 
cial advantage  is  the  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness with  which  every  name  is  en- 
tered; nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the 
brilliant  and  correct  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  coloured. 

Summer  Experiences  of  Pome,  Perugia, 
and  Siena,  in  1854 ; and  Sketches  of  the 
Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  By  Mr. 
J.  E.  Westeopp.  (London  : W.  Skeffing- 
ton.) — This  is  an  interesting  volume,  not 
because  it  contains  much  that  is  new 
about  the  eternal  city,  but  because  it 
contains  some  very  distinct  photographs 
taken  from  an  unusual  point  of  view. 
Few  visitors  remain  during  the  summer 
months  at  Rome,  and  still  fewer  visit  the 
otlier  places  named.  The  work  is  written 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  a relative,  and 
points  out  a route  where  the  traveller  may 
find  much  amusement,  and  the  antiquarian 
materials  for  study. 
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D Oiseau.  By  J.  Michelet.  (Paris  : 
Hachette  et  Cie.) — This  is  a very  charm- 
ing work,  made  up  in  equal  parts  of  ima- 
gination, rhapsody,  and  observation.  It 
is  at  once  a poem,  an  extravagance,  and  a 
scientific  dissertation  on  a branch  of  natu- 
ral history ; or,  rather,  it  is  each  of  these 
in  turn.  There  is  quite  truth  enough  in 
it  to  make  the  book  valuable  for  its  solid 
information,  whilst  the  feeling  and  the 
fancy  render  it  delightful.  In  a prelimi- 
nary section,  full  of  interest,  the  author 
explains  how  he  was  led  by  ill-health  to 
an  indispensable  abandonment,  for  a time, 
of  those  historical  studies  with  which  his 
reputation  is  associated,  and  how  the  ob- 
servations on  which  this  work  is  founded 
occupied  and  soothed  his  mind  in  the  re- 
tirement to  which  he  was  condemned.  The 
lesson  is  a precious  one  for  aU  the  over- 
worked labourers  in  the  realms  of  litera- 
ture. Unbending,  of  necessity,  from  pro- 
found historical  researches,  and  composi- 
tions rich  in  the  eloquence  of  thought,  M. 
Michelet,  instead  of  repining  at  his  lot, 
cheerfully  employed  his  relaxation  in  this 
light  and  graceful  task.  He  has  made  the 
compulsory  relinquishment  of  habitual  toil 
signally  conducive  both  to  his  own  benefit 
and  to  the  intellectual  pleasure  and  in- 
struction of  what,  we  venture  to  predict, 
will  be  a very  wide  circle  of  educated 
readers.  He  has  accomplished  what  is 
very  rare  in  literature — written  a work 
which  is  quite  without  the  range  of  studies 
he  has  prosecuted  for  a lifetime,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  will  bring  no  discredit  on  his 
high  and  well- won  fame. 

The  work  is  divided  into  sections,  each 
of  which,  comprising  some  subject  belong- 
ing to  the  nature  of  a bird,  is  in  itself  a 
complete  whole.  Thus,  there  is  the  egg, 
the  wing,  the  nest,  the  education,  the  toil, 
the  migration,  mth  other  manifestations 
of  bird-instinct ; and  these  several  parti- 
culars are  described  with  so  much  sweet 
and  genuine  poetical  amplification,  so  much 
earnest  attribution  of  virtues,  powers,  and 
affections  to  his  little  favourites,  as  to  make, 
upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  strongest  yet 
most  seductive  volumes  that  ever  reader 
was  perplexed  and  pleased  with. 

A brief  passage — faithfully,  if  feebly, 
rendered — will  give  a distincter  notion  of 
the  manner  of  this  extraordinary  book. 
After  an  animated  picture  of  the  horrors 
and  the  dangers  of  the  night,  M.  Michelet 
thus  continues: — 

“ Wliat  happiness,  too,  in  the  morning,  when 
terrors  vanish,  when  shadows  disappear,  and 
when  the  smallest  bush  grows  clear  and  bright ! 
what  warblings  at  the  side  of  nests,  and  what 
lively  conversations ! It  is  like  a mutual  con- 
gratulation on  seeing  one  another  again,  on  being 
still  alive.  And  then  begin  the  songs.  The  lark. 
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rising  fixan  the  furrow,  smg&  as  he  ascends,  and 
carries  earth’s  joy  upwards  to  the  sky.” 


American  Literature.  — Messrs.  Low, 
Son,  and  Co.,  the  eminent  importers  of 
American  books,  have  published  a valuable 
Catalogue  of  Works  published  in  America, 
which  they  keep  in  stock  in  London.  The 
Catalogue  contains  a larger  number  of 
works  than  we  were  aware  of,  in  almost 
every  branch  of  literature,  and,  on  the 
whole,  presents  a very  healthy  appearance 
in  the  state  of  the  American  book -market. 


Madeira,  its  Climate  and  Scenery.  By 
Eobeet  White.  (Edinburgh:.  A.  and  C. 
Blacke.) — Mr.  White’s  handbook  for  in- 
valid and  other  Visitors  to  Madeira  has 
reached  a second  edition,  edited  by  Mr. 
James  Yate  Johnson.  It  contains  every 
particular  that  the  visitor  would  like  to 
be  acquainted  with  respecting  the  climate, 
roads,  people,  house-rent,  and  the  modes 
of  getting  to  the  place. 

lAves  of  the  Lord-Chancellors.  By 
Loud  Campbell.  (London:  John  Mur- 
ray.)— The  second  volume  of  this  work, 
embracing  the  reigns  of  Hen.  VIII.,  Edw. 
VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  the  early  part 
of  that  of  James  I.,  has  been  issued.  The 
life  of  Sir  Thos.  More  gives  this  volume 
an  especial  interest. 


The  Wanderer..  Fantasia  and  Vision, 
^c.  By  The  Smith  of  Smitheden. 
(Edinburgh : James  Hogg.) 

Liberty — A Chain  of  LroTcen  LinJes ; 
and  other  Poems.  By  O.  G.  (London : 
T.  Hatchard.) 

Eva — A Romance  in  Rhyme ; and  other 
Poems.  By  C.  G.  Phillipson.  (London : 
J.  Moxon.) 

Amongst  the  heterogeneous  hosts  of 
productions  which  are  daily  being  issued 
from  the  press  under  the  name  of  poetry, 
it  is  rarely  that  we  meet  with  a book  con- 
taining so  much  merit  as  this  one  of  " The 
Smith  of  Smitheden.”  Its  author  may 
not  rank  as  a Brobdingnagian  in  Brob- 
dingnag,  but  he  is  a veritable  Brobding- 
nagian in  LiUiput : he  possesses  enough 
vigour  to  freight  full  a dozen  of  the  or- 
dinary so-called  small  poets.  And  his 
vigour  is  not  his  only  quality.  According 
to  the  fine-spun  distinctions  which  are  now 
insisted  on  to  stamp  the  true  poet,  per- 
haps he  has  no  real  claim  to  that  cha- 
racter, but  his  verse  is  at  least  eloquent, 
and  fresh,  and  manly,  and,  more  than  all, 
it  is  quite  free  from  the  sins  of  affectation 
and  obscurity.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  quite  free  from  all  sins:  it  very 


often  indicates  a want  of  good  taste,  and 
©ftener  still  is  careless  and  prosaic;  in- 
deed, but  for  its  arrangement,  some  of  it 
might  do  just  as  well  for  prose.  Witness 
a sonnet  on  a churchyard,  beginning 
thus : — 

“ Where  am  I T This  methinks  is  a churchyard  I 

What  a profound  .stillness  pervades  this  place  I” 

And  again,  such  lines  as, — 

“ It  seems  of  indefinite  extent ; 

And  further  on  a pellucid  stream 

Winds  its  smooth  way  among  the  tall  trees.” 

But  we  wiU  not  find  fault.  The  little 
space  we  have  to  devote  to  “ 'J’he  Smith,” 
we  would  prefer  to  spend  in  noting  his 
beauties  rather  than  his  blemishes;  and 
these  beauties  are,  as  we  have  said,  neither 
few  nor  small.  “ The  Eecluse  of  the  Alps” 
is  perhaps  really  the  best  composition  in  the 
volume,  but  as  it  is  also  the  least  original, 
we  shall  pass  it  over;  in  the  “Fantasia 
and  Vision”  there  are  some  pieces  which 
give  a much  better  idea  of  the  author’s 
actual  powers.  One  of  these  pieces,  upon 
the  burial  of  some  beloved  one,  is  in  parts 
very  beautiful;  two  verses  in  it;  espe- 
cially : — 

“ Wo— wo — wo — wo ! the  hollow  night  did  cry  I 
And  the  dumb  earth  re-echoed.  Wo — wo — 
wo ! 

And  wild  the  wand’ring  winds  went  wailing 
by 

The  drear  woods  moan’d — the  plaintive  sti’eams 
sohb’d  deep  and  low. 

Weep!  weep!  weep!” 

“ A pall  hung  over  heaven,  and  earth,  and  aw. 
Flower,  beast,  bird,  man— all  drench’d  in 
grief  and  gloom. 

Through  the  mute  multitudes  the  bier  they 
bear — 

Through  the  mute  multitudes,  unto  the  raw, 
cold  tomb ! 

Weep  ! weep ! weep !” 

The  triumph  of  the  book,  however,  is 
the  song  of  “ old  Briareus,”  the  grave,  and 
wise,  and  kindly,  the  lover  of  “ art,  science, 
commerce,”  good  beer  and  plum-pudding. 
The  portraiture  of  the  fine  old  hero’s  cha- 
racter, with  its  mixture  of  strength  and 
weakness,  grandeur  and  homeliness,  is  ad- 
mirable for  its  truth  and  spirit ; and  so  is 
the  whole  story  of  his  sufferings  and 
achievements  when  he  went  forth  to  bat- 
tle in  the  East.  We  should  very  much 
like,  if  our  limits  permitted,  to  give  the 
whole  poem,  but  this  is  impossible,  and 
we  will  not  maim  it  by  selections. 

Of  a precisely  opposite  style  to  these 
compositions  of  “The  Smith  of  Smithe- 
den,”  is  a volume  of  verse  by  O.  G.  The 
fault  of  the  former  is  that  he  often  ex- 
presses his  thoughts  too  barely  and  pro- 
saically ; the  fault  of  the  latter,  that  he 
strives  too  violently  and  incessantly  to  be 
poetical.  Naturalness  and  simplicity  in 
writing  are  qualities  he  either  scorns  or 
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cannot  understand.  Every  idea  of  his  is 
forced,  before  presenting  itself  to  the 
world,  to  put  on  some  queer,  out-of-the- 
way  garb;  and  it  not  un frequently  hap- 
pens that  this  garb  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
guising it  so  effectually,  that  we  cannot 
tell  what  it  is  intended  for  at  all.  Never- 
theless, the  little  work  is  not  without 
merit.  It  evinces  considerable  power  of 
language,  and  a great  deal  of  good  feeling 
and  good  sense. 

Mrs.  Phillipson’s  new  hook,  which  we 
have  been  ungallant  enough  to  place  last, 
is  a decided  improvement  upon  “Lonely 
Hours.”  We  disapprove,  on  principle,  of 
the  prevailing  rage  for  publishing,  and 
very  much  regret  that  ladies  and  gentle- 
men will  not  he  content  to  keep  their  poe- 
try, as  they  do  their  other  accomplish- 
ments, for  the  amusement  of  themselves 
and  their  friends : but  we  must  do  Mrs. 
Phillipson  the  justice  to  say  that  her  hook 
is  much  better  worth  general  attention 
than  the  greater  number  of  those  which 
are  sent  out  to  claim  it.  Her  versification 
is  always  easy  and  elegant,  and  her  de- 
scriptions of  nature— both  of  animate  and 
inanimate  nature — often  very  sweet  and 
faithful.  “ Eva,”  which,  as  the  title-page 
indicates,  is  the  only  long  poem  in  the 
volume,  and  which  is  clearly  the  only  one 
in  the  composition  of  which  there  has  been 
any  elaboration,  is,  beyond  comparison,  the 
best  thing  Mrs.  Phillipson  has  written, 
which  confirms  the  opinion  we  had  pre- 
viously formed  that  a great  many  of  the 
faults  of  her  poetry  arise  from  haste  and 
negligence.  Many  of  tiie  passages  in  the 
“Eva”  are  really  beautiful;  and  indeed, 
altogether,  it  is  a very  happy  and  pleasing 
production.  No  one,  we  feel  sure,  will 
read  it  without  interest. 


Sermons  on  Texts  from  the  Gospels  and 
JEpistles  for  particular  Sundays.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Hampden  Gueney.  (London: 
Rivingtons.) — The  highest  praise  we  can 
give  this  volume  is,  that  it  contains  just 
the  kind  of  sermous  we  would  like  to  hear 
every  Sunday, — plain  discourses ; eloquent, 
because  they  are  earnest,  and  on  subjects 
that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  hearers. 
We  hope  Mr,  Gurney  will  publish  some 
more  of  the  same  kind. 


Ages  of  Christendom  before  the  Reform- 
ation. By  .John  Stoughton.  (London: 
Jackson  and  Walford.) — Mr.  Stoughton 
has  performed  a good  service  in  bringing 
before  his  readers — for  they  are  his  con- 
gregation— this  interesting  volume  of  lec- 
tures on  “ Eccles'astical  History,”  delivered 
before  the  Congregational  Union.  In  these 
he  traces  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 


Church  and  Church  polity  through  suc- 
cessive ages,  and  viewed  through  a Con- 
gregational medium,  hut,  on  the  whole, 
Seated  very  fairly.  We  should  like  to  see 
that  portion  more  fully  w'^orked  out  where 
the  synagogue  is  referred  to  as  having 
in  its  economy  influenced  many  matters 
connected  with  worship  in  the  early 
Church. 


A Manual  of  Religion^  and  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Kael  Gottlieb 
Bbetschneidee.  (London:  Longman  and 
Co.) — That  this  work  was  useful  in  Ger- 
many there  can  he  no  doubt,  nor  have  we 
any  that  it  would  have  been  useful  here 
thirty  years  ago ; but  since  1824,  the  year 
in  which  it  was  written,  there  have  been 
so  many  changes  in  Church  parties  and 
religious  sects,  that  the  information  then 
collected  is  almost  useless  now — especially 
as  so  many  works  may  now  be  had  much 
more  suitable  for  use  in  English  schools. 


Ancient  Collects  and  other  Prayers  for 
the  Use  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  ; selected 
from  various  rituals.  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Bright.  (Oxford  and  London  : J. 
H.  and  J.  Parker.) — Mr.  Bright  has  com- 
piled a useful  little  volume,  which  contains 
many  prayers  which,  if  not  actually  used 
by  the  clergy,  will  be  suggestive  of  devo- 
tion; indeed  this  appears  to  be  the  real 
use  of  the  work,  for  the  language  of  some 
of  the  Collects  is  hardly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  present  day. 

Scripture  Record  of  the  Life  and  Cha- 
racter of  the  Rlessed  Virgin,  the  Mother 
of  our  Lord.  (Oxford:  J.  H,  and  J.  Parker.) 
— This  work  is  a puzzle  to  us.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  p&ges  of  closely 
printed  matter  devoted  to  the  history  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  about  whom  so  little 
is  designedly  said  in  Holy  Scripture.  Our 
first  impression  was  that  it  was  written  by 
some  Romanist ; but  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  it  is  rather  ultra-Protestant  in 
its  tone.  Why  it  was  written,  or  for  what 
purpose,  wo  cannot  tell. 

Refections  on  Church-Music.  For  the 
consideration  of  Church-goers  in  general. 
By  Carl  Engel.  (London : Scheurman 
and  Co.) — In  these  Reflections  the  essential 
qualities  of  church-music  are  discussed,  to- 
gether with  the  kinds  of  music  and  musical 
instruments  suitable  for  congregational  use, 
with  suggestions  for  further  improvement 
in  this  important  branch  of  public  service. 
It  is  a suggestive  work,  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  interested  in  seeing 
improvements  made  in  our  public  services. 
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Feb.  2. 

Appointment  of  Sheriffs. — Sheriffs  ap- 
pointed by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  for 
the  year  1857  : — 

Bedfordshire. — Sir  George  Robert  Osborn,  of 
Chicksand  Priory,  Bart. 

Berkshire. — Richard  Benyon,  of  Englefield- 
park,  Reading,  Esq 

Philip  Wrougbton,  of  Ihstone,  Esq. 

Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire. — Sir 
John  Henry  Pelly,  of  Warnham-court,  Hor- 
sham, Sussex,  Bart. 

Cumberland.— Chasids  Eetberstonhaugh,  of 
Staflaeld-hall,  Esq. 

Cheshire. — WUliam  Atkinson,  of  Ashton  Hayes, 
near  Kelsall,  Esq. 

Cornwall —HiYYLQwey  Onslow,  of  Hengar,  Bart. 

Derbyshire. — William  Hatfield  de  Rodes,  of 
Barlborough-castle,  Esq. 

Devon. — Sir  Massey  Lopes,  of  Maristow,  Bart. 

Dorsetshire. — Hastings  Nathaniel  Middleton, 
of  Bradford  Peverell,  near  Dorchester,  Esq. 

Durham. — William  Beckwith,  of  Silksworth- 
house.  Esq. 

Essex. — John  Francis  Wright,  of  Kelvedon- 
hall,  Esq. 

Gloucestershire. — Richard  Rogers  Coxwell 
Rogers,  of  Dowdeswell,  near  Cheltenham,  Esq. 

Hereford. — Robert  Biddulph,  of  Ledbury,  Esq. 

Hertfordshire. — William  Reid,  of  the  Node, 
Codicote,  Esq. 

Kent. — John  Savage,  of  St.  Leonard’s,  West 
Mailing,  Esq. 

ieicesters/i»>e.— Edward  ChattertonMiddleton, 
of  Loughborough,  Esq. 

Lincolnshire.—George  Knollis  Jarvis,  ofDod- 
dington-hall,  Esq. 

Monmouthshire.— Thomas  Gratrex,  of  Court 
St.  Lawrence,  Esq. 

Horfolk.—  Andrew  Fountaine,  of  Narford,  Esq. 

Northamptonshire. — William  Harcourt  Isham 
Macworth  Dolben,  of  Finedon-hall,  Esq. 

Northumberland. — Milliam  Henry  Charlton, 
of  Hesleyside,  Esq. 

Nottinghamshire. — Richard  Milward,  of  Thur- 
garton  Priory,  Esq. 

Oxfordshire.— The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Henry, 
Viscount  Dillon,  of  Dytchley. 

Rutlandshire. — Ayscough  Smith,  of  Braun- 
ston.  Esq. 

Shropshire. — Sir  William  Curtis,  of  Cainham- 
court,  Bart. 

Somersetshire. — Sir  Arthur  HaUam  Elton,  of 
Clevedon-court,  Bart. 

Staffordshire. — The  Hon.  Edward  Swjmfen 
Jervis,  of  Little  Aston,  near  Lichfield. 

Hampshire.— Nilham  Charles  Humphrys,  of 
Elm-lodge,  Burlesdon,  near  Southampton,  Esq. 

Suffolk.— 3 ohn  George  Weller  Poley,  of  Boxted- 
haU,  Esq. 

Surrey. — John  Labouchere,  of  Broom-hall, 
Dorking,  Esq. 

<S?<«sex.— Richard  Curteis  Pomfret,  of  Rye, 
Esq. 


Warwickshire. — Henry  Spencer  Lucy,  of 
Charlcote-house,  Esq. 

'^estmoreland.—'Rxehard.  Luther  Watson,  of 
Ecclerigg,  of  Windermere,  Esq. 

Wiltshire.— Ahred  Morrison,  of  FonthUl  Gif- 
fard,  Esq. 

Worcestershire. — Edward  Vincent  Wheeler, 
of  Kyre-house,  Esq. 

Yorkshire. — Sir  Joseph  RadcUffe,  of  Rudding- 
park,  Bart. 

WALES. 

Anglesea. — John  Thomas  Roberts,  of  Ucheldre, 
Esq. 

Breconshire. — James  Price  William  Gw5'nne 
Holford,  of  Buckland,  Esq. 

Carnarvonshire. — James  Edwards,  of  Benarth, 
Esq.,  M.D. 

Carmarthenshire. — Charles  Morgan,  of  Allty- 
gog.  Esq. 

Cardiganshire. — John  Propert,  of  Blaenpistill, 
near  Cardigan,  Esq. 

Denbighshire. — John  Edward  Madocks,  of 
Glan-y-wern,  Denbigh,  Esq. 

Flint. — Robert  Wills,  of  Plasbellin,  Esq. 

Glamorganshire. — Evan  Williams,  of  Duf- 
fi-ynfrwd.  Esq.  ■* 

Montgomeryshire. — Maurice  Jones,  of  Fron- 
fraith.  Esq. 

Merionethshire. — John  Nanney,  of  Maesy- 
neuadd.  Esq. 

Pembrokeshire.— John  James  Hamilton,  of 
Fishguard,  BaiT. 

Aacfnor.— Francis  Evelyn,  of  Corton,  Esq. 

Feb.  3. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  Tuesday  by 
Royal  Commission.  The  Lords  Commis- 
sioners were  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Earl 
Spenser  (Lord  Steward),  Earl  of  Harrow - 
by.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  who  read 

THE  QUEEN’S  SPEECH. 

" My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“We  are  commanded  to  assure  you  that 
Her  Majesty  has  great  satisfaction  in  re- 
curring again  to  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  her  Parliament. 

“ We  are  commanded  by  Her  Majesty  to 
inform  you  that  difficulties  which  arose  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  delayed  the  complete  exe- 
cution of  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty. 
Those  difficulties  have  been  overcome  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  treaty  have  been  fully  maintained. 

“An  insurrectionary  movement  which 
took  place  in  September  last  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Neufchatel,  for  the  purpose  o 


As  a general  rule,  we  do  not  profess  to  give  the  name  of  the  newspaper  -whence  the 
paragraph  may  have  been  extracted. 

The  date  prefixed  in  some  instances  is  simply  that  of  the  paper  where  the  information 
appeai’ed. 
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re-establishing  in  that  canton  the  autho- 
rity of  the  King  of  Prussia  as  Prince  of 
Keufchatel,  led  to  serious  differences  be- 
tween His  Prussian  Majesty  and  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  threatening  at  one  time  to 
distui’b  the  general  peace  of  Europe. 

“But  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  in- 
form you  that,  in  concert  with  her  august 
ally  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  she  is  en- 
deavouring to  bring  about  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  and 
Her  Majesty  entertains  a confident  ex- 
pectation that  an  honourable  and  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  will  be  concluded. 

“In  consequence  of  certain  discussions 
which  took  place  during  the  Conferences 
at  Paris,  and  which  are  recorded  in  the 
protocols  that  w'ere  laid  before  you.  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
caused  communications  to  be  made  to  the 
Government  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to 
adopt  a course  of  policy  calculated  to  avert 
dangers  which  might  disturb  that  peace 
which  had  been  so  recently  restored  to 
Em'ope. 

“Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform 
you  that  the  manner  in  w’hich  those  friend- 
ly communications  were  received  by  His 
Sicilian  Majesty  was  such  as  to  lead  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
discontinue  their  diplomatic  relations  wdth 
His  Sicilian  Majesty,  and  they  have,  ac- 
cordingly, withdrawm  their  missions  from 
the  Court  of  Xaples. 

“ Her  Majesty  has  directed  that  papers 
relating  to  this  subject  shall  be  laid  before 
you. 

“Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform 
you  that  she  has  been  engaged  in  nego- 
ciations  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  with  the  Government  of 
Honduras,  which  she  trusts  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  remo\'ing  all  cause  of  misunder- 
standing with  respect  to  Central  America. 

“Her  Majesty  has  concluded  a treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce  with  Siam, 
which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

“ Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  express 
to  you  her  regret  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Persian  Government  has  led  to  hostilities 
between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Shah  of 
Persia.  The  Persian  Government,  in  de- 
fiance of  repeated  warnings,  and  in  rto- 
lation  of  its  engagements,  has  besieged 
and  captured  the  important  city  of  Herat. 

“ We  are  commanded  by  Her  Majesty 
to  inform  you  that  a British  naval  and 
military  force  despatched  from  Bombay 
lias  taken  possession  of  the  Island  of  Kar- 
rack  and  of  the  town  of  Bushire,  with  a 
view  to  induce  the  Shah  to  accede  to  the 
just  demands  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment. Her  Majesty  has  secu  with  satis- 
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faction  that  the  naval  and  military  forces 
employed  on  this  occasion  have  displayed 
their  accustomed  gallantry  and  spirit. 

“ Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform 
you  that  acts  of  violence,  insults  to  the 
British  flag,  and  infractions  of  treaty 
rights,  committed  by  the  local  Chinese 
authorities  at  Canton,  and  a pertinacious 
refusal  of  redress,  have  rendered  it  neces- 
saiy  for  Her  Majesty’s  officers  in  China 
to  have  recourse  to  measures  of  force  to 
obtain  satisfaction. 

“ Those  measures  had,  up  to  the  date  of 
the  last  accomits,  been  taken  with  great 
forbearance,  but  with  signal  success  as  re- 
gards the  conflict  to  which  they  had  led. 

We  are  commanded  to  inform  you 
that  Her  Majesty  trusts  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pekin  w’ill  see  the  propriety  of 
afibrding  the  satisfaction  demanded,  and 
of  faithfully  fulfilling  its  treaty  engage- 
ments. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  Souse  of  Commons^ 

“ Her  Majesty  has  directed  the  esti- 
mates for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  be- 
fore you. 

“ They  have  been  prepared  with  every 
attention  to  economy,  and  with  a due  re- 
gard to  the  efficient  performance  of  the 
pubhc  service  at  home  and  abroad. 

“ Sy  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform 
you  that  bills  will  be  submitted  to  your 
consideration  for  the  consolidation  and  the 
amendment  of  important  portions  of  the 
law^;  and  her  Majesty  doubts  not  that  you 
will  give  your  earnest  attention  to  matters 
so  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  all 
classes  of  her  subjects. 

“ Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  recom- 
mend to  your  consideration  the  expediency 
of  renewing  for  a further  period  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  con- 
ditions imposed  on  the  issue  of  bank  notes 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  state  of 
the  law  relating  to  joint-stock  hanks. 

“Her  Majes  y commands  us  to  express 
the  gratification  which  it  afforfils  her  to 
witness  the  general  well-being  and  con- 
tentment of  her  people,  and  to  find  that, 
notwithstandmg  the  sacrifices  unavoidably 
attendant  upon  such  a war  as  that  which 
has  lately  terminated,  the  resources  of  the 
country  remain  unimpaired,  and  its  pro- 
ductive industry  continues  unchecked  in 
its  course  of  progressive  development. 

“ Her  Majesty  commits  with  confidence 
the  great  interests  of  the  country  to  your 
ufisdom  and  care,  and  she  fervently  prays 
that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  may 
attend  your  deliberations,  and  prosper  your 
councils  for  the  advancement  of  the  wcl- 
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fare  and  happ’ness  of  her  loyal  and  faith- 
ful people.” 

As  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, we  purpose  pursuing  the  same 
plan  as  that  adopted  in  our  last  volume,  of 
giving  a summary  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

Feb.  4. 

Convocation. — This  morning  both  Houses 
of  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  assembled  at  Westminster. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presided 
in  the  upper  house. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  presented  an 
address  from  a large  body  of  the  clergy, 
setting  forth  the  evils  arising  from  a com- 
pulsory use  of  the  burial  service  in  cases 
of  persons  dying  in  mortal  sin.  A long 
discussion  ensued,  and  all  the  bishops  agreed 
that  they  would,  to  the  extent  of  their 
power,  shelter  the  clergy  whose  consci- 
ences would  not  allow  them  to  express  the 
words  of  Christian  hope  in  cases  of  persons 
who  died  in  notorious  impenitence.  Arch- 
deacon Denison’s  case  was  brought  in- 
cidentally before  the  house,  but  it  was  gene- 
rally admitted  that  it  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed Some  other  matters  having  been 
discussed,  their  lordships  adjourned. 

In  the  lower  house  the  Dean  of  Bristol 
presided,  and  many  miscellaneous  matters 
were  discussed. 

Sunderland. — Remains  of  the  Ancient 
boundary  of  the  Toxvn  Moor. — A few 
days  ago,  the  workmen  engaged  in  ex- 
cavating for  sewers,  found,  about  seven 
yards  on  the  south  side  of  St.  John’s 
Chapel,  Sunderland,  a row  of  stumps  of 
trees,  four  feet  below  the  present  surface, 
which  had  been  raised  upon  the  original 
one  by  means  of  ballast  and  rubbish.  The 
memories  of  the  old  inhabitants  were 
taxed  regarding  the  trees,  but  no  trace  of 
them  could  be  found  within  their  recol- 
lection. The  attention  of  a well-known 
local  antiquarian  was  drawn  to  the  matter, 
who  gave  the  following  solution  of  the 
question  : — That  it  appeared  from  the 
evidence  of  William  Ettrick,  Esq.,  of 
Silksworth,  collector  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  Sunderland,  given  in  a law-suit 
respecting  the  Town  Moor  in  1732,  that 
the  moor  was  then  divided  hy  hedges,  with 
three  divisions,  named  the  Town  Moor, 
Coney  Warren,  and  Intack;  but  that 
within  his  remembrance  it  was  one  un- 
divided common.  It  appears  from  other 
evidence  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
“ Grassmen,”  who  were  generally  two  or 
three  of  the  defunct  body  of  freemen  and 
stallingers,  was  anciently  “to  look  after 
the  hedges.”  The  stumps  of  the  trees 
found  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 


hedge  that  divided  the  “ Coney  Warren” 
from  “Lee’s  Close,”  upon  part  of  which 
St.  John’s  Chapel  stands.  This  close  in 
1634  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Edward 
Lee,  of  Monkwearmonth  Hall,  a common 
councilman  of  Sunderland,  under  Bishop 
Morton’s  charter.  It  was  afterwards  the 
property  of  Marshall  Robinson,  Esq.,  of 
Sunderland,  (father  of  Marshall  Fowler, 
Esq.,  of  Preston  Hall,)  who  freely  gave 
the  site  of  St.  John’s  Chapel. 

Cla/pton.  — Fossils  and  Sea-heach  at 
Upper  Clapton. — In  excavating  for  the 
sewers  on  the  new  London-road  now  form- 
ing to  shorten  the  distance  from  central 
Essex  and  the  Leabridge-road  to  the  me- 
tropolis, the  workmen  have,  at  a depth  of 
about  twenty  feet,  dug  into  a bed  of  sea- 
sand,  containing  numerous  shells,  both 
univalves  and  bivalves,  of  supposed  extinct 
species,  commingled  with  what  appears  to 
be  drift  wood  in  large  pieces,  now  quite 
black,  thus  evidencing  that  at  some  period 
of  our  world’s  history,  the  seashore  reached 
to  Upper  Clapton.  The  site  of  this  dis- 
covery is  not  far  from  where  Clapton-gate 
formerly  stood. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  Kingdom. — The  official  journal  of 
Rome  publishes  a statistical  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Great  Britain,  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  are  in  England  730  churches 
and  chapels,  and  164  in  Scotland,  being 
45  more  than  last  year.  The  number  of 
bishops  and  priests  is  1,162,  being  20  more 
than  last  year.  There  are  23  religious 
communities  for  males  in  England,  but 
none  in  Scotland;  100  religious  commu- 
nities for  females  in  England,  and  six  in 
Scotland.  Last  year  there  were  only  18 
male  communities,  and  91  female.  The 
catholic  hierarchy  of  the  empire  is  set  down 
at  one  archbishop  and  12  bishops  for  Eng- 
land, four  archbishops  and  26  bishops  for 
Ireland,  and  six  archbishops  and  46  bishops 
for  the  colonies.  Ten  catholic  colleges  in 
England  and  one  in  Scotland  are  stated 
to  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  youth, 
as  well  as  upwards  of  forty  schools  for 
young  ladies,  chiefly  directed  by  nuns. 

Gretna- green  is  winning-post  in  the 
races  of  love  no  longer.  On  the  first  of 
January  this  year  its  marriages  ceased  to 
be  valid,  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
last  session,  unless  the  parties  wedded  con- 
form to  conditions  impossible  to  fugitives 
from  England.  It  has  filled  a place  in 
domestic  history  sufficiently  important  to 
justify  a few  parting  words  from  the 
“ Caledonian  Mercury,”  in  whose  columns 
some  of  its  earliest  love-matches  were 
chronicled.  The  immediate  causes  which 
led  to  fugitive  maiTiages  at  Gretna- green. 
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and  on  other  parts  of  the  Scottish  borders 
adjoining  England,  103  years  ago,  are  not 
generally  known. 

In  the  summer  of  1753,  a young  lady  at 
Eanelagh-gardens,  in  London,  became  ac- 
quainted with  a handsome  young  gentle- 
man. They  danced  together  on  another 
day;  they  met  at  the  same  place,  and 
again  danced.  He  was  a very  handsome 
young  fellow,  and  the  lady  was  beautiful 
and  wealthy,  as  well  as  high-born.  She 
was''sister  to  the  two  leading  statesmen  of 
England— Mr.  Pelham,  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  been 
Secretary  of  State.  Her  lover  was  a no- 
torious highwayman.  Jack  Freeland  by 
name,  with  many  other  aliases.  He,  pro- 
fessing to  be  a gentleman  of  fortune,  pro- 
posed marriage,  to  which  she  assented. 
From  reasons  suggested  about  family  ob- 
jections on  both  sides,  they  agreed  to 
repair  to  “ the  FleeV’  to  be  wedded.  At 
the  bottom  of  Fleet-street,  in  London, 
matrimonial  visitors  in  that  day  entered 
the  region  of  touters,  who  accosted  couples 
with  such  addresses  as  Married,  Sir 
“ Wish  to  be  married,  ma^am  ?”  And  by 
rival  touters  who  asserted,  “His  parson 
be  no  good  — only  a cove  what  made 
shoes;  get  married  with  mine;  mine  is 
a regular  hordained  parson.”  Perhaps 
a third  assertion  that,  “Them  fellows’ 
parsons  be  no  good : get  married  respect- 
able ; shew  you  in  no  time  to  a real 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  professor.”  Fol- 
lowing those  persons  up  narrow  passages  in 
Ludgate-hUl,  the  couples  were  married  for 
such  fees  as  private  bargain  regulated,  in 
dingy  upstairs  rooms  of  taverns ; or  going 
into  the  Fleet  prison,  were  united  there 
by  clerical  prisoners,  who  found  the  place 
too  lucrative  and  pleasant  as  a lodging  to 
make  them  anxious  about  paying  their 
debts  to  get  out.  Those  prisoners,  like 
some  other  of  the  “ Fleet  parsons” — in- 
deed it  was  from  the  prison  that  the  term 
“Fleet  marriages”  arose — had  also  their 
touters  stationed  in  the  adjoining  streets 
to  bring  them  customers.  Miss  Pelham 
and  her  gallant  highwayman  were  con- 
ducted to  Fleet  prison.  But  a gentleman 
happened  to  observe  them  who  knew  both. 
To  save  the  lady  he  caused  the  robber- 
bridegroom  to  be  arrested,  and  carried  the 
tidings  to  the  Prime  Minister,  her  brother. 
The  case  led  to  much  discussion.  In  the 
heat  of  offended  dignity,  the  Pelhams  caused 
Lord  Cliancellor  Hardwicke  to  introduce 
a bill  for  the  better  regulation  and  solem- 
nising of  marriage.  It  passed  hastily 
through  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
became  law.  Except  in  the  case  of  .Tews 
and  Quakers,  it  required  all  parties  to  be 
married  by  a regularly  ordained  clergyman 
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of  the  Church,  and  only  after  a due  pro- 
clamation of  banns.  On  the  l7th  of  March, 
1835,  Dr.  Lushington,  m the  House  of 
Commons,  stated  his  history  and  principle 
of  the  marriage  law^  of  England  thus — 
“ By  the  ancient  law  of  this  country,  as  to 
marriages,  a marriage  was  good  if  cele- 
brated in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
though  without  tbe  intervention  of  a priest. 
But  then  came  the  decision  of  the  council 
of  Trent ; and  in  consequence,  the  question 
was  reduced  to  this  state — that  a maiTiage 
by  civil  contract  was  valid.  But  there 
was  this  extraordinary  anomaly  in  the  law, 
that  the  practice  of  some  of  our  civil 
courts  required,  in  certain  instances  and 
for  some  purposes,  that  the  marriage 
should  be  celebrated  in  a particular  form. 
It  turned  out  that  a marriage  by  civil  con- 
tract was  valid  for  some  purposes,  while 
for  others — such  as  the  descent  of  the  real 
property  to  the  heirs  of  the  marriage— it 
was  invalid.  Thus,  a man  in  the  presence 
of  a witness,  accepting  a woman  for  his 
wife,  ^er  verha  de  'prcesenti,  the  marriage 
was  valid,  as  I have  said,  for  some  pur- 
poses, but  for  others  to  make  it  valid  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  celebrated 
in  facie  ecclesia.  This  was  the  state  of 
the  law  till  the  passing  of  the  Marriage 
Act  in  1754.” 

The  marriage-law  of  Scotland  does  not 
exact  that  there  should  be  a religious  cere- 
mony, nor  even  the  presence  of  a clergy- 
man, though  the  religious  habits  of  the 
people  prefer  both.  To  be  valid,  the  Scotch 
law  requires  only  that  the  marriage  con- 
tract shall  be  witnessed.  When  the  Fleet 
was  closed  against  lovers  in  1754,  those 
impatient  of  parental  control,  and  pos- 
sessed of  means  to  defray  travelling  ex- 
penses, repaired  to  Scotland.  Edinburgh, 
for  a time,  supplied  tlieir  wants;  the  last, 
we  believe,  who  carried  on  a traffic  in  run- 
away weddings  here  was  Joseph  Robert- 
son, who,  some  years  ago,  died  miser- 
ably of  hunger  in  London.  But  it  was 
on  the  line  of  the  borders  adjoining  Eng- 
land that  those  weddings  abounded.  At 
Lamberton-toll,  the  nearest  Scottish  ground 
to  Berwick,  the  business  has  for  many  years 
been  done  for  a very  low  price.  After  the 
erection  of  the  suspension-bridge,  six  miles 
above  Berwick,  marriages  were  performed 
there.  A “ Sheen  Brig”  wedding  has  been 
a common  occurrence  b th  to  Northum- 
berland and  Berwickshire  lovers  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  At  Coldstream  also 
those  marriages  have  been  common.  But 
it  was  at  Gretna-green  and  Sark  toll-bar, 
and  Springfield,  nine  miles  from  Carlisle, 
that  the  “ high-fly”  runaways  from  Eng- 
land tied  their  nuptial  knots  in  great- 
est number.  All  the  space  between  Car- 
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lisle  and  the  Border  was  cominon  land, 
until  of  late  years,  inhabited  only  by 
smugglers  and  persons  of  unsettled  life. 
The  ticottish  parish  of  Gretna,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Sark  stream,  which  there 
divides  tlie  countries,  had  a population  of 
a like  character.  After  the  act  of  1754 
had  shut  the  Fleet  parsons  out  of  shop  in 
London,  one  of  them  paid  bis  debts  in  the 
prison  and  advertised  his  removal  to  Gretna. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  adventurous 
couples  who  failed  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  their  parents  and  guardians  to  their 
union.  At  his  death  a native  of  the  place, 
known  as  “ Scot  of  the  Brig”  (Sark  Brig) 
took  up  the  business.  He  was  succeeded 
by  one  Gordon,  an  old  soldier,  and  Gordon 
by  the  celebrated  Joseph  Paisley.  Paisley 
was  succeeded  by  several  rivals,  of  whom 
Elliot  and  Laing  were  tlie  principals. 
Mr.  Linton,  of  Gretna  Hall,  became  chief 
priest  after  Laing’s  death,  which  occurred 
through  cold  taken  in  a journey  to  Lan- 
caster, in  1826,  where  he  was  required  as 
a witness  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Wake- 
fields for  the  abduction  of  Miss  Turner. 
In  1841  we  visited  Gretna  and  Spring- 
field  to  inspect  the  registers  for  literary 
purposes,  and  found  them  a mass  of  loose 
papers.  At  that  time  the  larger  part  of 
the  matrimonial  trade  was  done — for  cou- 
ples arriving  on  foot— by  Mrs.  Bailie,  and 
Miss  Bailie,  her  daughter,  who  kept  Sark 
Bridge  toll ; the  post-chaise  weddings 
going  to  Mr.  Linton,  of  Gretna  Hall,  who 
died  but  a short  time  ago.  We  were  per- 
mitted by  Mr.  Linton's  daughter  to  in- 
spect his  register,  which,  unlike  the  older 
ones,  was  a well-written,  official-looking 
volume,  but  we  failed  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  that  gentleman  himself.  It 
seemed  he  had  reason  to  expect  service  of 
a writ  about  that  time,  and  suspected  our 
purpose  there  to  have  reference  to  it.  A 
residence  of  three  weeks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood caused  his  absence  from  home  during 
all  the  hours  of  daylight  in  that  time. 
Peter  Elliot,  formerly  priest,  was  then  an 
old  man.  He  had,  in  his  younger  days, 
been  a post-boy,  hut  was  reduced  to  the 
office  of  “ strapper”  in  a stable  at  Carlisle. 
Excess  of  whiskey  on  his  part,  and  the 
more  genteel  competition  of  the  occupier  of 
Gretna  Hall,  had  driven  him  out  of  the 
marriage  trade.  But  though  poor,  he  was 
not  like  Canning’s  “ needy  knife-grinder,” 
he  had  a story  to  tell — a story  of  a life 
which  had  been  concerned  in  many  races 
and  chases  over  the  nine  miles  between  Car- 
lisle and  Gretna.  To  any  one  fond  of  listen- 
ing to  adventures,  it  was  a joy  to  hear  him 
and  the  old  post-boys  of  the  road  tell  of  the 
beautiful  daughters  of  England,  when  with 
whip  and  spur,  and  shout,  and  wild  haUoo, 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 


they  had  carried  at  the  gallop  across  the  bor- 
der, the  pursuing  guardian,  or  jilted  lover, 
or  angry  father  in  sight  behind,  urging  on 
post-boys,  who  also  whipped  and  spurred 
and  hallooed,  hut  took  care  never  to  over- 
take the  fugitives  until  too  late.  They 
were  proud  to  boast  of  two  Lord-Chan- 
cellors having  been  married  there  ; one  of 
whom,  Erskine,  arrived  in  the  travelling 
costume  of  an  old  lady. 

About  the  year  1794  it  was  estimated 
that  sixty  couples  were  married  annually, 
they  paying  an  average  of  15  guineas  each : 
yielding  a revenue  of  £945  a-year,  or 
thereabout.  The  form  of  the  certificate 
was  in  latter  times  printed,  the  officiating 
priest  not  being  always  sufficiently  sober 
to  write.  Nor  when  sober  was  he  an 
adept  in  penmanship,  as  the  following  from 
the  pen  of  Joseph  Paisley  may  shew  : — 

“ This  is  to  sartify  that  all  persons  that 
may  be  concerned  that  (A.B.)  from  the 
parish  of  (C)  and  in  county  of  (D)  and 
(E.F.)  from  the  parish  of  (G)  and  county 
of  (H),  and  both  comes  before  me  and  de- 
clay red  themselves  both  to  be  single  per- 
sons, and  nowe  mayried  by  the  forms  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  and  agreeable  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  givne  ondre  my 
hand  this  1 8th  day  of  March,  1 793.” 

Joseph  Paisley,  writer  of  this,  was  ori- 
ginally a weaver,  at  some  other  time  a to- 
bacconist. He  was  the  so-called  “ Black- 
smith,” though  there  is  no  record  that  he, 
his  predecessors,  or  successors,  were  real 
blacksmiths.  He  removed  from  Gretna 
to  the  village  of  Springfield,  half-a-mile 
distant,  in  1791,  and  attended  to  his  lucra- 
tive employment  until  his  death  in  1814. 

He  was  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of 
those  who,  at  Gretna,  forged  the  chains  of 
matrimony.  He  is  described  as  a tall 
person,  and  in  prime  of  life,  well  propor- 
tioned; but  before  he  died  had  grown 
enormously  corpulent,  weighing  upwards 
of  25  stone.  By  his  natural  enemies — 
the  parish  clergymen — he  was  said  to  be 
grossly  ignorant  and  coarse  in  his  manner ; 
drinking  a Scotch  pint  of  whiskey  in 
various  shapes  of  toddy  and  raw  drams  in 
a day.  On  one  occasion  he  and  a com- 
panion, named  Ned  the  Turner,  sat  down 
on  a Monday  morning  to  an  anker  of 
strong  Cogniac,  and  before  the  evening 
of  Saturday  they  kicked  the  empty  cask 
out  of  the  door.  He  was  also  celebrated 
for  his  stentorian  lungs  and  almost  in- 
credible muscular  strength.  He  could 
with  one  hand  bend  a strong  poker  over 
his  arm,  and  was  frequently  known  to 
straighten  an  ordinary  horse-shoe  with 
his  hands.  But  he  could  not  break 
asunder  the  band  of  matrimony  which 
he  so  easily  riveLtcd.  Law  stamped  his 
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handiwork  with  the  title  of  sanctity.  Of 
late  the  Gretna  and  Sark  Toll  marriages 
had  greatly  increased  in  number  through 
the  facilities  of  railway  conveyance.  The 
fugitives,  when  obtaining  a start  by  an 
express  train,  could  not  be  overtaken  by 
another,  while  the  ordinary  third-class 
carried  away  so  many  customers  for  cheap 
marriages  from  the  English  parish  clergy, 
that  the  legislature  was  invoked,  and  has 
enacted  that  on  and  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1857,  no  marriage  shall  be  valid 
in  Scotland,  unless  the  parties  have  both 
resided  in  Scotland  for  the  last  six  weeks 
next  preceding  the  wedding  day. 

The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Commission. — 
The  annual  report  of  this  commission,  just 
published,  shews  that  41,690Z.  was  appro- 
priated to  church  works  in  the  year  end- 
ing August  1, 1856,  and  of  this  sum  5,439Z. 
was  allotted  to  the  rebuilding  of  parish 
churches,  400Z.  to  the  erection  of  district 
parochial  churches,  3,030Z.  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  churches,  and  the  residue  to  the 
repair  of  1,091  churches,  the  enclosure  of 
17  graveyards  in  which  churches  had  been 
erected,  and  the  internal  painting  and 
cleaning  of  77  churches;  5,992Z.  was  re- 
ceived from  private  contributors,  includ- 
ing a sum  of  1,OOOZ.  lodged  by  the  Eev. 
Samuel  Montgomery  for  building  a chapel 
of  ease  in  Lower  MoviUe,  diocese  of  Derry ; 
87  benefices  became  vacant  during  the 
year,  consisting  of  20  dignities  and  pre- 
bends, and  67  parochial  benefices.  In- 
stances of  malicious  injury  to  churches 
are  reported  with  regret.  The  difficulties 
with  which  the  commissioners  have  had 
to  contend  in  providing  for.  the  most 
urgent  demands  on  their  funds  are  likely 
to  be  much  increased  this  year  owing  to 
a serious  defalcation  in  their  funds  from 
the  non-receipt  of  a large  portion  of  the 
moneys  which  should  have  been  levied  by 
the  collector  of  rates  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and  the  respective  boards  of  guardians 
and  other  bodies  for  the  payment  of  mi- 
nisters’ money,  the  amount  received  by  the 
commissioners  having  been  only  4,939Z., 
while  they  paid  away  12,369Z.,  making  the 
sum  total  paid  on  this  account  since  the 
act  of  1854,  21,300^.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  amount  to  140,746^.,  and  the  pay- 
ments to  134,970/.,  leaving  a balance  in 
the  bank  on  the  31st  of  January,  1856, 
of  5,776/. 

Feb.  9. 

The  Inquisition. — The  following  was 
this  day  posted  on  the  walls  of  Rome : — 

“IVe,  Ilyacinthe  de  Ferrari,  Commis- 
sary-Genei  al  of  the  Holy  Roman  and  Uni- 
versal Inquisition,  &c.,  declare  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Whereas  Catherine  Fanclli,  a young 
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woman  of  twenty-three  years,  born  in 
Casalviera,  diocess  of  Sora,  residing  for 
several  years  past  at  Sezza,  has  attempted 
by  clever  representations  to  pass  herself 
off  as  a saint,  and  has  boasted  of  revela- 
tions, visions,  apparitions  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  the  holy  Mary,  and  of  other  pecu- 
liar gifts  proceeding  from  the  grace  of 
God ; and  whereas  it  is  evident  from  vari- 
ous acts  and  proofs,  as  well  as  from  her 
confession  when  on  trial  before  the  Holy 
Office,  that  here  is  only  deceit,  boasting, 
and  falsity  in  the  aforesaid  revelations, 
visions,  apparitions,  and  other  matters  re- 
puted as  supernatural  and  as  marks  of  the 
peculiar  grace  of  God ; in  consequence,  in 
execution  of  the  decree  of  the  Holy  Office 
of  February  4, 1857,  in  order  to  undeceive 
the  public,  and  remove  from  the  minds  of 
all  any  belief  in  her  holy  character,  we 
notify  and  declare  that  the  holiness  of  the 
above-mentioned  Catherine  FaneUi  is  pre- 
tended, and  accompanied  by  immoral  and 
false  maxims,  and  that  her  predictions 
have  been  proved  to  be  supposititious ; the 
said  woman  has  therefore  been  condemned 
by  the  Holy  Office  to  twelve  years’  impri- 
sonment. Let  therefore  no  person  in  future 
dare  to  consider  the  said  Catherine  Fanelli 
in  the  light  of  a saint,  under  the  penalty 
to  be  established  by  the  most  eminent  and 
reverend  cardinals, the  Inquisitors-General. 

“ Given  at  the  Chancellerie  of  the  Holy 
Office  of  the  Vatican,  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1857. 

“ Htacinthe  de  Feeeaei.” 

Feb.  13. 

The  Budget. — The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  began  by  calling  attention  to 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  cur- 
rent financial  year,  1856-57.  In  the  state- 
ment he  made  last  year  he  estimated  the 
revenue  of  the  current  year  at  71,740,000/.; 
its  actual  amount  had  been  somewhat 
greater — namely,  71,885,000/.  The  ex- 
penditm’e  for  1856-57,  including  the  loan 
to  Sardinia  of  1,000,000/.,  and  the  vote  of 
credit  of  2,000,000/,,  he  had  estimated  at 
82,113,000/.,  shewing,  therefore,  a defi- 
ciency of  10,373,000/.  in  the  estimated 
revenue,  or,  deducting  the  margin  ot 

2.000. 000/.,  a deficiency  of  8,373,000/.  In 
order  to  cover  this  deficiency  certain  loaus 
were  effected,  which,  with  the  issue  of 

1.000. 000/.  of  Exchequer-biUs,  amounted 
to  7,499,000/.  of  borrowed  money  for  the 
year.  The  power  of  borrowing  money 
granted  to  the  Government  had  been 
limited  to  4,000,000/.,  but  it  had  been 
exercised  only  to  the  extent  of  1,000.000/., 
and  no  further  use  would  be  made  of  that 
power.  The  total  receipts  from  revenue, 
loans,  and  Exchequer-bills  in  the  year 
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1856-57  amounted  to  79,384,000?.  The 
actual  expenditure  would  amount  to 
78,000,000?., leavingabalanceof  1,384,000?. 
The  present  year.  Sir  C.  Lewis  proceeded 
to  observe,  was  not  a year  of  ordinary 
peace  expenditure,  but  a year  of  extraor- 
dinary expenditure ; besides  certain  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  there  would  be  a loss 
upon  the  malt-revenue,  owing  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  war-duty  and  to  draw- 
backs, amounting  to  about  1,000,000?.,  to 
be  deducted  from  the  revenue  of  the  year 
in  consequence  of  the  peace.  He  then 
read  statistical  statements  shewing  the 
vast  increase  in  the  exports,  imports,  and 
shipping  of  the  country,  demonstrating 
the  elasticity  of  its  resources,  and  various 
calculations,  affording  an  estimate  of  the 
expenditure  caused  by  the  war,  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  war  taxation,  and  the 
amount  added  since  the  war  to  our  funded 
and  unfunded  debt.  He  next  entered  upon 
a consideration  of  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture for  the  ensuing  year,  which  he  calcu- 
lated at  65,474,000?.,  viz. : — 


Interest  upon  Debt  

Charges  upon  Consolidated  Fund  . . . 
Army  Estimates  (including  400,000?. 

for  the  Militia)  

Navy  Estimates  

Packet  Service ...  

Civil  Services 

Collection  of  the  Revenue  

Superannuations  

Persian  Expedition 

Repayment  of  Debt 


£28,550,000 

1.770.000 

11,625,000 

8.109.000 

965.000 

7.250.000 

4.215.000 

475.000 

265.000 

2.250.000 


He  then  gave  the  details  of  the  principal 
heads  of  charge  for  the  present  year,  pre- 
mising that,  although  the  saving  upon  the 
Army  and  Navy  Estimates  compared  with 
those  of  the  last  year  was  already  upwards 
of  17,000,000?.,  the  change  from  a war  to 
a peace  standard  could  not  be  made  in- 
stanter ; that  some  time  must  be  allowed 
for  the  effect  of  the  transition.  After  an- 
alyzing the  Estimates,  and  explaining  their 
details,  he  stated  the  amount  of  the  debt 
created  by  the  war,  funded  and  unfunded, 
at  41,041,000?.  Before  he  proceeded  to 
expound  his  plan  of  taxation  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  he  adverted  to  the  question  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxation,  and  stated 
the  sums  levied  upon  both  species  of 
imposts,  which,  he  thought,  bore  in  a 
practical  manner  upon  the  subject.  The 
total  of  our  direct  taxation  amounted  to 
20,700,000?.,  and  that  of  indirect  taxation 
to  39,850,000?.  j so  that  the  indirect  tax- 
ation was  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the 
direct.  Claims  were  made,  he  remarked, 
for  remissions  of  indirect  taxes.  As  to 
the  duty  on  paper,  after  considering  the 
subject,  he  did  not  believe,  he  said,  that 
the  total  abolition  of  that  duty  would 
afford  to  purchasers  of  books  or  newspa- 
pers any  appreciable  benefit,  and  he  there- 


fore thought  the  claims  for  a remission  of 
this  duty  should  be  deferred  until  the  pub- 
lic expenditure  was  less,  and  the  revenue 
greater.  With  respect  to  the  duty  on  fire 
insurances,  which  fell  exclusively  upon  re- 
alized property,  believing  that  a reduction 
of  it  would  not  be  reproductive,  he  saw  no 
ground  for  acceding  to  the  proposition  for 
reducing  this  duty.  He  should,  therefore, 
confine  himself  to  the  taxes  imposed  or 
revised  during  the  war.  As  to  the  duty 
on  spirits,  upon  which  a permanent  duty 
was  imposed  during  the  war,  yielding 
about  1,500,000?.,  he  believed  the  House 
would  agree  that  spirits  were  a legitimate 
object  of  taxation,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  it  should  not  lead  to  illicit  distilla- 
tion. He  did  not,  therefore,  see  any  rea- 
son for  proposing  an  alteration  in  the  duty 
on  spirits.  With  respect  to  malt,  the  ces- 
sation of  the  war-duty  would  occasion  a 
loss  of  2,000,000?.  upon  this  article.  The 
next  tax  was  that  upon  incomes.  After 
reciting  the  history  of  this  tax  from  the 
date  of  its  imposition,  in  1842,  and  ex- 
plaining its  present  rates,  he  stated  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  words  “ un- 
til the  5th  of  April  next  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a treaty  of  peace,”  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  Customs  and  Excise  acts, 
came  to  be  inserted  in  the  Income-tax  act, 
declaring  that  he  never  entertained  an 
idea  of  asking  the  House  on  that  ground 
to  continue  the  tax  beyond  the  exigency 
of  the  public  service.  Looking  at  the 
demands  upon  the  revenue  owing  to  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  to  the  debt 
and  liabilities  created  during  the  war,  and 
to  the  remission  of  taxation,  he  proposed 
to  fix  the  Income-tax  at  the  original  rate 
of  7d.  in  the  pound,  fixed  by  Sir  R.  Peel, 
for  three  years,  upon  incomes  above  150?. 
a-year,  and  at  5d.  in  the  pound  upon  in- 
comes between  100?.  and  150.  He  pro- 
posed to  deal  in  another  way  with  the 
taxes  upon  tea  and  sugar,  by  adopting  a 
scale  of  reductions  in  each  case  different 
from  that  of  the  existing  law,  making  the 
abatement  slower,  and  therefore  providing 
for  a more  gradual  diminution  of  revenue. 
The  total  revenue  for  the  ensuing  year  he 
estimated  at  66,365,000?.,  which  would 
leave  a surplus  over  the  expenditure  of 
891,000?.,  viz. 

Customs  £22,850,000 

Excise  17,000,000 

Stamps  7,450,000 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes ...  3,150,009 

Income-tax ...  11,450,000 

Post-otfi.ee  ...  ...  ...  3,000,000 

Crown  Lands  265,000 

Miscellaneous  1,200,000 

The  total  amount  of  the  taxes  that  would 
be  reduced  this  year  was  11,971,000?.  In 
conclusion,  he  observed  that  if  the  liabili- 
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ties  of  the  next  three  years  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  accruing  liabilities  were 
met,  the  entire  debt  of  40,000,000^.  owing 
to  the  war  would  be  extinguished  in  twenty 
yefrs.  He  moved  a resolution  for  a vote 
of  2,000, OOOZ.  to  pay  off  and  discharge  Ex- 
chequer-bonds issued  in  1854,  and  payable 
on  the  Sth  of  May,  1857. 

Feb.  19. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  colliery 
explosions  on  record  has  occurred  at 
Lund-hill,  near  Barnsley.  While  a great 
number  of  miners  were  in  the  pit,  taking 
the'r  dinner,  the  inflammable  gas  ignited, 
and  the  explosion  was  tremendous.  At 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  sixteen  men 
had  been  drawn  up  alive,  but  some  of 
them  very  badly  hurt.  In  consequence  of 
a vast  body  of  flame  issuing  from  the  air- 
shaft,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  stop  up 
this  and  the  other  shafts,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  means  of  coverings  of  planks  and  earth. 
It  was  thought  that  some  days  would 
elapse  before  a further  search  could  be 
made  in  the  mine  j in  the  mean  time,  it  is 
feared  that  one  hundred  and  seventy  miners 
have  perished ! About  350  men  and  boys 
were  usually  employed  in  the  pit ; about 
190  were  down  at  the  time  of  the  explo- 
sion. The  seam  of  coal  is  what  is  called 
“ fiery yet  the  men  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  naked  candles.  Because  the  venti- 
lation was  good,  this  was  thought  “ per- 
fectly safe.” 

Feb.  23. 

WhitejieWs  Tabernacle,  Tottenham- 
court-road,  was  this  morning  discovered 
to  be  on  fire.  The  flames  commenced  in 
the  boys’  schoolroom,  and  speedily  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  building,  the  roof  of 
which  was  completely  destroyed. 

Feb.  24. 

Sale  of  Literacy  Property. — Messrs. 
Southgate  and  Barrett,  the  auctioneers,  of 
Fleet-street,  this  day  disposed  of  the  copy- 
right and  stereotype-plates  of  the  “ Penny 
Cyclopedia,”  twenty-nine  volumes,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  the  original  proprietor 
and  offered  for  sale  the  stereotype-plates 
and  copyright  of  the  “ Encyclopedia  Me- 
tropolitana,”  4to.,  the  copyright  of  which 
alone  had  cost  the  original  proprietors 
£26,000,  but  as  no  higher  sum  than 
£1,000  was  bid  they  were  bought  in. 

The  Third  and  last  Wife  of  the  Poet 
Milton.  — “ To  have  dined  with  Mistress 
Milton.” — This  curious  proverbial  saying 
is  current  in  that  part  of  Cheshire  of  which 
the  third  and  last  spouse  of  our  illustrious 
poet  w^as  a native.  It  is  alleged  that  this 
lady  wais  of  a niggardly  disposition,  and 
extremely  sparing  in  providing  for  her 
table  : hence  arose  tlie  al)ove  saying,  wduch 


is  used  in  speaking  of  having  partaken  of 
a dinner  of  the  “ just  enough  and  none  to 
spare”  kind.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
she  came  either  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Middlewich  or  Kantwfleh  in  this  county. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  positively  ascer- 
tained where  she  was  born.  Stoke-hall, 
a farm-house  near  Nantwich,  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  her  birthplace.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband  nearly  fifty-five  years, 
and  was  interred  in  a small  chapel  now 
used  by  the  Baptists  in  Barker-street, 
Kantwich.  There  is  an  ancient  building, 
partly  of  wood  and  plaister,  at  Kinderton, 
close  to  Middlewich,  there  called  the  Old 
Hall,  at  present  divided  into  cottages,  and 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  Minshull 
family,  at  least  for  a time.  The  date  over 
the  door  is  1616,  and  above  one  of  the 
windows  is  the  following  inscription : — 


EDWAED  : AND 
PEVDENCE ; 
MINSVLL : 


HVONN : AND  : 
MAEIE  : AND  : 
lOHN:  MINSHVLL 


A thorough  renovation  and  restoration 
to  its  pristine  condition  of  the  old  build- 
ing, the  ground  in  front  of  it  being  judi- 
ciously laid  out,  and  the  adjacent  cottages 
removed,  might  still  render  it  a desirable 
and  pleasant  residence,  especially  to  a per- 
son having  a taste  for  the  antique  style. — 
Chester  Coturant. 

Savings-hanJes. — The  amount  of  interest 
credited  to  savings-banks  in  the  united 
kingdom  in  the  year  ending  November  20, 
1855,  on  the  capital  sums  invested  with 
the  Commissioners,  was  £1,091,226.  The 
excess  paid  in  by  savings-banks  beyond  the 
sums  drawn  out  amounted  during  the  ye  n' 
to  £146,910,  the  excess  drawn  out  by  the 
banks  beyond  the  sums  paid  in  to  £738,977, 
the  sums  paid  for  purchase  of  stock.  Ex- 
chequer-bills, &c.,  to  £7,581,953  ; the  smiis 
received  for  sale  of  stock  to  £7,121,939, 
and  the  dividends  received  by  the  Commis- 
sioners on  stock,  &c.,  invested,  to  £989,407. 
The  amount  of  principal  money  received 
from  and  interest  paM  and  credited  to  the 
trustees  of  savings-banks  and  friendly  so- 
cieties on  Nov.  20, 1855,  was  £72,689,404 ; 
the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  money 
paid  to  the  trustees  was  £36,238,363 ; and 
the  amount  of  money,  principal  and  in- 
terest, due  to  the  trustees  by  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  said  November  20,  1855, 
was  £36,451,041.  The  value  of  the  se- 
curities held  by  the  Commissioners  was 
£31,137,096.  The  number  of  depositors 
in  savings-banks  on  November  20,  1855, 
was  1,231,926,  and  the  amount  of  deposits, 
£32,248,644.  Taking  these  together  with 
charitable  institutions  and  friendly  socie- 
ties, the  number  of  depositors  is  raised  to 
1,304,833,  and  the  amount  of  deposits  to 
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£34,263,135.  There  were  180,110  de- 
positors of  £1  and  under ; 249,876  of  £5 
and  under ; 168,638  of  £10 ; 122,787  of 
£15;  75,501  of  £20;  130,154  of  £30, 
105,614  of  £40 ; 51,459  of  £50 ; 86,229 
of  £75 ; 41.285  of  £100 ; 27,076  of  £125 ; 
16,508  of  £150 ; and  1,489  of  more  than 
£200. 

Ruins  of  Carthage.  — Aceounts  from 
Tunis  announce  that  Mr.  Davis,  a gentle- 
man who  a few  months  ago  obtained  from 
the  Bey  permission  to  explore  the  ruins  of 
Carthage  under  certain  conditions,  and 
who  has  been  engaged  during  the  last  two 
months  excavating  in  that  locality  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Government 
and  the  Museum,  has  made  some  valuable 
discoveries.  An  Arab  having  found  a pieee 
of  elegant  mosaic,  Mr.  Davis  was  induced 
to  push  his  excavations  in  that  spot,  and 


his  labours  were  rewarded  by  the  dis(!Overy 
of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  which 
he  believed  to  be  that  of  Dido.  After 
cutting  through  two  layers  of  flooring, 
which  must  have  been  laid  down  at  lengtli- 
ened  intervals,  he  came  on  a most  splend'd 
piece  of  mosaic  of  many  square  yards  in 
area,  and  in  which  were  delineated  two 
heads,  each  three  feet  high,  supposed  to  be 
those  of  Dido  and  Juno,  besides  several 
graceful  Eastern  figures,  and  a number  of 
highly  elegant  devices  and  ornaments,  equal, 
it  is  alleged,  to  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  art  yet  brought  to  light.  Mr. 
Davis  has  taken  every  precaution  to  guard 
the  mosaic  from  the  influence  of  the  wea- 
ther. It  is  supposed  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment will  despatch  a vessel  to  convey 
it  to  England,  as  well  as  other  objects  of 
interest  which  he  has  discovered. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments,  &c. 

Jan.  24.  The  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  give  orders  for  the  appointment  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  C.B.,  to  he  an 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
First-class,  or  Knights  Grand  Cross,  of  the  Most 
Hon.  Order  of  the  Bath ; and  of  Colonel  his  Serene 
Highness  Prince  William  Augustus  Edvrard  of 
Saxe  Weimar,  Grenadier  Guards,  to  he  an  Ordi- 
nary Member  of  the  Military  Division  of  the 
Third-class,  or  Companions  of  the  said  Most  Hon. 
Order. 

Her  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased  to 
signify  her  commands  that  a medal  be  granted  to 
all  persons,  of  every  ra-  k and  class,  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  several  expeditions  to  the 
Arctic  Regions,  whether  of  discovery  or  search, 
between  the  years  1818  and  185%  both  inclusive, 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  hereby 
give  notice  o^'  the  same. 

Feb.  5.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury  have  appointed  the  under- 
mentioned noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  be  trustees 
for  the  formation  of  a gallery  of  the  portraits  of 
the  most  eminent  persons  in  British  history, 
viz. The  Lord  President  of  the  Council  for  the 
time  being,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  K.G.,  the 
Earl  Stanhope,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  K.G.,  the 
Lord  Elcho,  M.P.,  the  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.P., 
the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.,  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  the  Right 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P.,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Sir 
Chas.  Eastlake,  William  Smith,  esq.,  and  W.  H. 
Carpenter,  esq. 

The  Marquis  of  Kildare,  Sir  T.  N.  Redington, 
K.C.B.,  Bonamy  Price,  esq.,  and  James  Gibson, 
esq.,  to  be  Commissioners  for  enquiring  into  the 
Condition  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Ireland. 

The  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Francis  Cowper  to  be 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education. 

Feb.  7.  Viscount  Crstlerossa  was  this  day 
sworn  o’'  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council. 

The  Earl  of  Yarborough  to  be  Lord-Lieut.  of 
the  county  of  Lincoln. 

Feb.  9.  Charles  Heni-y  Darling,  esq.,  to  be 
Capt.-Gen.  and  Governor-in-Chief  of  Jamaica. 

Sir  Alexander  Bannerman  to  be  Capt.-Gen.  and 
Governor-in-Chief  of  Newloundland. 


The  Right  Hon.  W.  Monsell  to  be  President  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health. 

Feb.  10.  J.  A.  Blackwell,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  of 
Stettin. 

Feb.  13.  Rear-Admiral  Peter  Richards,  C.B., 
to  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Green  .\ich 
Hospital. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Leicestershire. 

Col.  G.  C.  Munday  to  be  Lieut. -Governor  of  the 
Island  of  Jersey. 


War-Office,  Neio  Appointments. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hawes  to  be  Permanent  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  Wa”. 

J.  R.  Godley,  esq.,  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Ordnance. 

Sir  Henry  Storks,  K.C.B  , Secretary  for  Military 
Correspondence— a newly-created  office. 

Captain  Caffin,  Naval  Director  of  Artillery, 
Director  of  Stores  and  Clothing. 

Mr.  Ramsay,  Assistant-Director  of  Stores  and 
Clothing. 

Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  late  Director-General 
of  Army  Clothing,  has  been  appointed  Deputy 
Adjutant-General  at  the  Horse-Guards. 


The  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  to  be  Inspector  of 
Prisons  connected  with  Reformatories. 

Henry  Woodfall  Crowe,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at 
Helsingfors. 

Edward  W.  Cox,  esq.,  to  be  Recorder  of 
Falmouth. 


Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Aylesbury.—  Sir  Richard  Bethell. 

Hertford. — Hon.  W.  F.  Cowp  r, 

Greenwich. — Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  W.  J.  Codrington, 

K.C.B. 

Newport.— B,.  W.  Kennard,  esq. 

Southamptm. — T.  M.  Weguelin,  esq. 

Hull. — James  Clay,  esq. 

Dumfries.— Zno.  Jas.  Hope  Johnstone,  esq. 
Bandon  Bridge.— Hon.  Wm.  SinUh  Bernard. 
Limerick.— Hon.  Wm.  Monsell. 
Clomnell.—36h.n  Bagwell,  esq. 
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OBITUAEY. 


The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  K.G. 

Feb.lS.  At  Bridgewater-house,  St.  James’s, 
aged  57,  the  Right  Hon.  Francis,  first  Earl 
of  Ellesmere  of  Ellesmere,  Salop,  Viscount 
Brackley  of  Brackley,  Northampton,  a Knight 
of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Lancashire  Yeomanry,  a De- 
puty-Lieutenant for  the  county  of  Suther- 
land, a Vice-President  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
one  of  the  Council  of  King’s  College,  London, 
and  a trustee  of  the  National  Gallery. 

He  was  born  January  1, 1800.  His  father 
was  George  Granville,  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
who  afterwards  was  raised  to  the  highest  de- 
gree in  the  British  peerage,  as  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  whose  father,  the  preceding  mar- 
quis, had  married  Louisa,  daughter,  and  even- 
tually co-heir,  of  Scroope,  first  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  to  whose  magnificent  estates 
the  Earl  just  deceased  succeeded  at  the  de- 
cease of  his  father  in  1833,  when  he  assumed 
the  surname  and  arms  of  Egerton  alone,  in 
the  place  of  his  patronymic  of  Leveson 
Gower.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
Eton,  whence  he  was  in  due  time  transferred 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1821.  In  the  following  year.  Lord 
Francis  Leveson  Gower,  as  be  was  then 
styled,  was  returned  to  parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  the  pocket-borough  of  Bletchingley, 
and  commenced  his  public  career  in  the 
Commons  as  a liberal  conservative,  and  a 
warm  supporter  of  Mr.  Canning  and  his 
party.  Be  had,  however,  at  an  earlier  date, 
displayed  a taste  for  literature  and  the  fine 
arts ; and  long  before  he  had  risked  the 
broad  glare  of  publication  he  had  printed  for 
private  circulation  some  poems  which  were 
at  least  respectable.  He  then  published  a 
translation  of  “ Faust,”  accompanied  by  free 
and  spirited  versions  of  popular  lyrics  se- 
lected from  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Burger,  Sails,  and  Korner,  which  passed 
through  several  editions  before  he  resolved 
to  withdraw  it  from  further  circulation. 

In  1828  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower  was 
sworn  a member  of  his  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council,  and  not  long  afterwards  accompanied 
the  late  Marquis  of  Anglesey  to  Ireland  as 
Chief  Secretary.  From  July  to  November, 
1830,  he  held  the  office  of  Secretary-at-War, 
under  the  latter  part  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  From  1826  to  the  dis- 
solution in  1834  he  sat  for  the  county  of 
Sutherland.  In  the  December  of  the  latter 
year  he  was  chosen  for  the  Southern  Di- 
vision of  Lancashire,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  down  to  his  elevation  to  the  peer- 
age in  1846.  On  most  important  questions 
he  carefully  abstained  from  identifying  him- 
self with  any  faction  or  party.  We  ought, 
however,  to  mention  that  twenty  years  before 
Sir  Robert  Peel  adopted  the  policy  of  free 
trade,  that  measure  had  been  strenuously  ad- 


vocated by  Lord  Francis  Egerton  in  his  place 
in  parliament ; that  he  wai*mly  supported  the 
project  of  establishing  the  University  of  Lon- 
don ; and  that  he  actually  carried  on  one 
occasion  a motion  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1839  his  lordship  was  recom- 
mended by  his  medical  advisers  to  spend  a 
winter  in  the  East,  and  he  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded in  his  own  yacht  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Holy  Land.  The  results  of  his  ob- 
servations he  afterwards  published  in  the 
form  of  notes  to  his  poem  entitled  the  “ Pil- 
grimage,” in  which,  having  adopted  the 
staff  and  sandals  of  a palmer,  he  gave  a 
highly  poetical  picture  of  the  various  scenes 
and  places  which  he  visited  in  the  course  of 
his  tour.  This  volume  was  afterwards  re- 
printed, but  it  has  been  withheld  from  fur- 
ther circulation  for  many  years.  In  the  few 
years  previous  and  subsequent  to  this  date 
Lord  Ellesmere  published  his  “ Mediterranean 
Sketches,”  and  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion several  poems,  among  which  the  best 
known  are  “ Donna  Charitea  “ Blue-Beard, 
a Parody the  “ Siege  of  Vienna,”  and  the 
“Paria;”  together  with  “The  Mill,”  and  a 
“ Monody  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.” 

He  married,  in  1822,  Harriet  Catherine, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Greville,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Portland, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  two  daughters,  of 
whom  the  elder  is  married  to  the  Hon.  G.  C. 
H.  Byng,  grandson  of  Field-Marshal  the  Earl 
of  Strafford ; and  also  five  sons,  the  youngest 
of  whom,  Granville,  was  killed  on  the  27th 
of  January,  1851,  by  a musket-shot  received 
accidentally  at  target-practice  on  board  one 
of  her  Majesty’s  ships  of  the  line.  Of  the 
other  sons,  one  is  a captain  in  the  navy,  and 
another  holds  a captain’s  commission  in  the 
Grenadier  Guards.  His  lordship’s  eldest  son, 
George  Granville  Francis,  Viscount  Brack- 
ley,  who  has  now  succeeded  to  the  peerage  as 
second  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  was  born  in  1823, 
and  married  in  1846  the  Lady  Mary  Louisa 
Campbell,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor, 
by  whom  he  has  two  childi-en,  Charles  Gran- 
ville, born  in  1847,  and  another  son,  born  in 
1854.  His  lordship  was  elected  for  the 
Northern  Division  of  Staffordshire  at  the 
general  election  of  1847,  but  accepted  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  in  February,  1844,  on  the 
ground  of  ill  health. 

Lord  Ellesmere  had  inherited  the  magnifi- 
cent pictures  collected  by  the  great  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  and  set  a brilliant  example  to 
the  possessors  of  similar  collections  by  erect- 
ing a noble  gallery  at  his  town  residence  in 
Cleveland-gardens,  to  which  the  public  have 
found  ready  admission. 

Like  most  ducal  houses,  the  house  of 
Sutherland  is  built  of  a series  of  successive 
stages,  and  part  at  least  of  its  fortunes  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  from  a compara- 
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tively  humble  origin.  Thomas  Egerton,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Sir  Ralph  Egerton,  of 
Ridley,  having  been  brought  up  to  the  bar, 
arrived  at  the  highest  honours  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  filled,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  posts  of  Solicitor  and  Attorney-General, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Lord-Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal.  On  the  accession  of  King  James, 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton  was  appointed  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  of  Ellesmere ; a few 
years  later  he  Was  advanced  to  the  viscountcy 
of  Brack!  ey.  An  earldom  had  been  already 
promised  to  him,  when  he  died ; strange  to 
say,  the  king,  though  a Stuart,  kept  his  word, 
and  elevated  his  son  and  successor  to  the 
earldom  of  Bridgewater.  Not  content  with 
this  mark  of  royal  favour,  he  appointed  him 
Lord- President  of  Wales,  and  of  the  Marches 
thereof ; and  it  is  to  this  appointment  that  the 
world  of  letters  is  indebted  for  Milton’s  im- 
mortal masque  of  Comvs.  His  great-grand- 
son Scroope,  fourth  earl,  who  was  created 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  in  1720,  left  two  sons, 
who  successively  inherited  the  dukedom,  and 
an  only  daughter,  Louise,  grandmother,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  to  the  peer  so  lately 
deceased.  The  third  and  last  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  was  the  projector  of  the  celebrated 
canal  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  which 
realized  a princely  fortune  for  himself  and 
his  successors.  The  dukedom  became  ex- 
tinct on  his  death,  in  1803,  though  the  earl- 
dom of  Bridgewater  continued  for  some  25 
years  longer  in  a distant  branch  of  the  family ; 
and  the  magnificent  property  of  that  house 
was  devised  by  his  grace  to  his  nephew, 
George  Granville,  second  Marquis  of  Stafford 
and  first  Duke  of  Sutherland,  with  the  re- 
mainder to  his  second  son,  successively  known 
as  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower,  Lord  Fran- 
cis Egerton,  and  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  now 
deceased. 


Viscount  Doivne. 

Jan.  26.  At  Torquay,  aged  34,  the  Right 
Hon.  Wm.  Henry  Dawnay,  seventh  Viscount 
Downe  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  and  a baronet 
of  England. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Henry,  the  sixth  viscount,  by  his  wife  Lydia, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Heathcote, 
Esq.,  of  Connington  castle,  Huntingdonshire, 
and  was  born  May  16,  1812.  He  married, 
July  25,  1843,  Mary  Isabel,  fourth  daughter 
of  the  late  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bagot, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  by  whom  he  leaves 
issue  a youthful  family  of  seven  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Lord  Downe  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
as  B.A.  in  1823,  and  as  M.A.  in  1837.  He 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Rutlandshire  in  1841, 
and  continued  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  Com- 
mons up  to  January,  1846 ; he  succeeded  to 
the  family  honours  on  the  demise  of  his  father 
in  the  May  of  that  year. 

From  the  time  of  his  succeeding  to  the 
title  and  a portion  of  the  estates  held  by  his 
father,  his  course  has  been  one  of  unvarying 
and  unwearied  beneficence;  founding  new 
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churches,  rebuilding  those  that  were  fallen 
or  decayed,  benefiting  poor  livings  by  build- 
ing parsonages  and  adding  to  their  endow- 
ments, erecting  schools  in  different  villages, 
and  improving  the  comfort  of  labourers  on 
his  estates  by  healthful  and  commodious 
cottages.  Of  these  good  works  the  parish 
churches  at  Sessay  and  at  Danby,  in  the 
North  Riding,  and  at  more  than  one  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cowick,  his  ancestral 
estate  in  the  West  Riding,  will  be  abiding 
monuments. 

A few  years  since  he  acquired  a con- 
siderable accession  to  his  property  by  suc- 
ceeding, as  heir-at-law,  to  the  estate  of 
Wykeham-abbey,  near  Pickering.  Those 
who  may  remember  the  days  of  turnpike- 
roads  will  call  to  mind,  if  they  have  ever 
travelled  between  York  and  Scarborough,  an 
unusual  sight  for  England, — a dilapidated 
tower  and  spire  of  an  old  parish  church,  which 
seemed  to  stand  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  road,  in  the  village  of  Wykeham,  the 
church  itself  having  long  before  disappeared, 
and  the  building  used  for  divine  worship 
being  an  ill-adapted  fragment  of  the  old 
abbey  near  the  mansion,  at  a mile’s  distance. 
No  sooner  had  Lord  Downe  become  the 
owner  of  Wykeham  than  he  thoroughly  re- 
stored this  old  steeple,  hung  it  with  a tuneful 
peal  of  bells,  and  built  again  the  parish 
church  near  its  ancient  site,  adding  an  excel- 
lent parsonage-house  and  a village  school,  as 
near  as  could  be  contrived  or  desired. 

Whether  it  was  some  dislike  to  a residence 
on  old  monastic  soil,  or  whether  some  fear 
that  the  site  was  unpropitious  to  the  health 
of  the  younger  portion  of  his  family, — for  he 
buried  a hopeful  boy  at  Wykeham, — he  shortly 
afterwards  left  the  place,  and  purchased  as 
a residence  B^ildersby-park,  formerly  called 
Newby-park,  near  Topcliffe,  lying  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  towns  of  Thirsk  and 
Ripon. 

Here  he  began  anew  to  occupy  himself  in 
the  same  pious  labours  as  before.  His  new 
churches  at  Pollington  and  other  villages 
near  Snaith  had  scarcely  been  consecrated, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  large  old  parish 
church  of  Topcliffe,  bearing  the  venerable 
name  of  St.  Columb,  but  long  desiring  the 
hand  of  such  a benefactor  to  save  it  from 
imminent  ruin,  was  in  the  progress  of  effec- 
tual rebuilding.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  his 
example  and  encouragement,  seconded  by 
Earl  De  Grey,  Colonel  Windham,  and  other 
proprietors,  and  well  responded  to  by  the 
yeomanry  of  the  district  of  the  North  Riding. 
It  was  re-opened  for  divine  service  in  the 
spring  of  last  year.  As  a further  benefit  to 
the  widely-scattered  population  of  this  large 
parish,  he  was  proceeding  to  found  a new 
church  for  the  townships  of  Baldersby  and 
Rainton ; and  this  design  was  advancing  to 
completion,  when  it  was  learnt,  Avith  pain, 
that  his  declining  health  had  forced  him  to 
retreat  to  a milder  part  of  England. 

Lord  Downe  was  a Deputy-Lieutenant  of 
Yorkshire,  and  was  for  some  years  an  officer 
in  the  Yorkshire  Hussars.  He  is  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  the  Hon.  Hugh  Richard 
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Dawnay,  now  the  eighth  viscount,  who  is  in 
his  thirteenth  year. 

The  very  ancient  family  of  Dawnay, 
Viscounts  Downe,  springs  from  Sir  Payn 
D’Aunay,  of  Aunay-c  ;stle,  in  N’ormandy, 
who  came  to  England  with  the  Conqueror. 
Sir  Payn’s  descendant,  Sir  William  Dawnay, 
was  made  a general  at  Acre  by  Richard  I. 
He  had  there  displayed  his  prowess  by  slay- 
ing a Saracen,  and  by  killing  a lion,  the 
paw  of  which  he  presented  to  the  warrior- 
monarch  ; who,  to  commemorate  these  valiant 
deeds,  gave  him  a ring,  (to  this  day  in  the 
possession  of  the  family,)  and  ordered  that 
he  should  bear  for  crest  a demi-Saracen,  with 
a lion’s  paw  in  one  hand  and  a ring  in  the 
other.  The  first  of  the  Dawnays  who  was 
made  a baronet  was  Christopher  Dawnay,  of 
Cowick,  a staunch  cavalier ; he  received  his 
patent  from  Charles  I.  in  1642.  His  son.  Sir 
John  Dawnay,  also  a warm  adherent  of  the 
Stuarts,  was  the  first  viscount,  being  so  created 
Feb.  19,  1680.  He  sat  in  King  James’s  Irish 
parliament  in  1689. 


The  Hon.  Baeon  Aldeeson. 

Jav.  27.  At  his  residence,  9,  Park-crescent, 
aged  69,  Sir  Edward  Hall  Alderson,  Knt.,  one 
of  the  Barons  of  her  Majesty’s  Exchequer. 

The  late  Baron  Alderson  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Robert  Alderson,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Norwich, 
and  was  horn  at  Great  Yarmouth  in  the  year 
1787.  The  following  memoir  has  appeared 
in  the  “ Bury  and  Norwich  Post — 

“ The  connexion  of  this  distinguished  indi- 
vidual with  our  locality  demands  from  us 
more  than  an  ordinary  notice.  As  the  son 
of  the  late  Recorder  of  Norwich,  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Opie,  and  of  a near  neighbour  to  our 
town,  his  death  would  demand  a place  in  our 
home  intelligence ; hut  he  had  a still  closer 
tie  to  us,  and  a higher  claim  to  our  notice,  in 
the  fact  that  he  commenced  in  this  town 
and  in  our  Grammar-school  that  honourable 
career  which  gained  for  him  such  high  aca- 
demic and  legal  distinction.  The  London 
papers  have  ignored  this  fact,  and  assigned 
his  early  education  to  the  Charter-house; 
but  our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  how 
fully,  at  the  tercentenary  anniversary  in  1850, 
he  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Bury 
schoo',  and  to  the  private  tu  tion  of  our  late 
excellent  minister,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hasted. 
‘ To  him,’  said  the  learned  Baron,  ‘ I am 
indebted  for  that  mathematical  knowledge 
which  my  success  at  the  University  after- 
wards proved  I possessed.  It  was  under  him 
I commenced  its  study ; and  it  was  that  re- 
vered friend  who  taught  me  the  way  I should 
go.’  And  in  Bury  school  w'as  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  those  classical  acquirements  which 
placed  him  in  the  all  but  unique  position  of 
winner  of  all  the  highest  honours  of  both 
branches  of  study  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Baron  Alderson  was  one  of  the 
brightest  luminaries  in  that  great  constella- 
tion which  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  shed  such  remarkable  lustre 
u])on  tlie  always  bright  escutcheon  of  our 
royal  foundation.  In  the  year  1809  he  gained 
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the  triple  honour — which  before  or  since  has 
been  attained  by  but  one  other,  and  that  also 
a Bury  scholar,  Mr.  Brundish,  1773 — of  Senior 
Wranglei',  Senior  Medallist,  and  First  Smith’s 
Prizeman ; and  but  two  others  in  the  country 
since  the  foundation  of  the  medal  for  classical 
scholarship — Webster,  1756,  and  Kaye,  1804, 
— have  attained  this  honour  in  conjunc  ion 
with  that  of  Senior  Wrangler.  Mr.  Alderson 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1811,  and  chose  the 
northern  circuit ; he  became  well  known  in 
the  profession  by  the  “ Queen’s  Bench  Re- 
ports,” which  he  edited  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Barnewall ; was  afterwards  appointed 
one  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners ; 
and  in  1830,  while  still  wearing  a stuff  gown, 
was  made  an  additional  Judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  Of  this  appointment  the  ‘ Daily 
News’  observes: — ‘If  Lord  Lyndhurst  had 
done  nothing  else  besides  selecting  for  pro- 
motion the  present  Lord  Wensleydale,  Mr. 
Baron  Alderson,  and  Sir  James  Patteson — 
all  of  them  still  stufl-gownsmen,  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  were  the  best 
lawyers  of  their  day — he  would  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  public.’  In  1834  Mr.  Justice 
Alderson  was  transferred  to  the  Exchequer, 
of  which  court  Barons  Park  and  Alderson 
were  for  many  years  the  two  great  legal 
luminaries,  and  where  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  afterwards  associated  with  his  old 
schoolfellow,  Baron  Rolfe,  now  the  Lord- 
Chancellor — a rare,  perhaps  a solitary  in- 
stance, of  two  judges  sitting  on  the  satne 
bench  at  one  time,  who  had  received  their 
early  instruction  at  the  same  provincial 
school. 


Count  Felix  de  Meeode. 

Feh.  7.  At  his  hotel  in  Brussels,  aged  65, 
Philip  Felix  Balthasar  Otho  Ghislain  Count 
de  Merode,  Marquis  de  Trelon,  Minister  of 
State,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Represen- 
tatives, Commander  of  the  Order  of  Leopold 
(Grand  Cordon,  July  21st,  1856),  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Christ,  decorated  with  the 
Iron  Cross,  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
Ancient  Member  of  Congress  and  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  and  Minister  of  War, 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  Finance,  born  at 
Maestricht,  April  13,  1791. 

Count  Felix  de  Merode,  with  his  brother 
Henry,  accompanied  his  parents  at  the  epoch 
of  emigration  of  the  noblesse.  He  married  at 
an  early  age  Mdlle.  de  Grammont,  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  de  Grammont.  During  his 
abode  in  France,  Comte  M.  de  Merode  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  political  and  social 
questions,  interesting  himself  especially  in 
those  which  concerned  the  duties  of  charity — 
such  as  schools,  orphanages,  and  the  lot  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  labourers. 

In  1825  he  published  a work  on  education 
in  favour  of  liberty  and  in  opposition  to  the 
university  system  of  the  empire. 

M.  de  Merode  had  been  but  a few  days  in 
Belgium  when  the  revolution  of  1830  broke 
out.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  national 
and  religious  movement,  his  activity  and 
patriotism,  and  his  efforts  to  inspire  the  spirit 
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of  independence  into  all  around  him,  were 
conspicuous.  As  a member  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  and  of  the  National  Con- 
gress, he  shrank  from  no  sacrifice  of  toil  or 
fortune  to  secure  the  liberties  of  Belgium; 
but  his  disinterestedness  was  most  clearly 
shewn  by  his  opposition  to  the  endeavours  of 
his  friends  to  place  him  at  the  head  ot  the 
government,  and  to  procure  for  him  the  crown. 
By  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the 
Count  de  Montalembert,  M.  de  Merode  became 
nearly  allied  to  that  illustrious  champion  of 
liberty  and  religion,  with  whom,  in  all  but 
genius  and  eloquence,  he  was  worthy  to  be 
matched.  As  an  orator,  M.  de  Merode  was 
always  original,  and  his  high  character,  his 
natural  sagacity,  and  perfect  sincerity,  gave 
him  a weight  in  every  discussioir,  which 
would  have  been  greater  but  for  a certain  ec- 
centricity and  occasioul  quaintness  of  expres- 
sion in  which  he  was  prone  to  indulge. 
M.  de  Merode ’s  disease  was  a violent  pleurisy, 
which  defied  all  the  resources  of  science,  and 
proved  fatal  in  a few  days. 


The  Pkincess  Lieven. 

Jan.  26. — At  Paris,  the  Princess  Lieven. 

Her  father  (General  Benkendorf)  was  one 
of  the  German  cote/  ie  in  which  the  Czar  Alex- 
ander I.  delighted ; her  brother  was  the  im- 
perial aide-de-camp,  and  soon  after  his  chosen 
Minister  of  Police.  So  connected  and  so  pa- 
tronized, the  Lievens  obtained  the  Prussian 
Embassy  at  the  close  of  1807  or  the  beginning 
of  1808,  to  which  they  remained  accredited,  if 
we  mistake  not,  from  1808  to  1812.  We  say 
they  remained  accredited,  for  it  was  a noto- 
rious fact  that  Madame  de  Lieven  carried  on 
an  extensive  business  and  official  correspon- 
dence with  her  mother-in-law,  who  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  the  EomanofF  family, 
with  her  brother,  the  favourite  aide-de-camp 
of  the  Czar,  and  even  with  the  Czar  himself. 
When  the  French  invasion  of  Russia  put  an 
end  to  nearly  all  intercourse  between  the 
courts  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Berhn,  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  Lieven  were  sent  to  London 
to  represent  the  court  of  the  Czar,  somewhere 
towards  the  close  of  1812.  Madame  Lieven 
soon  made  herself  agreeable  in  London  society 
by  her  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  not 
a little  aided  her  husband,  and  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  and  Gentz,  who  came  on  a special 
service  from  Austria  between  1812  and  1814. 
With  the  peace,  however,  came  the  conflict  of 
interests  and  intrigues,  and  from  1815  to  1834 
Madame  de  Lieven  was  much  too  remuante 
and  intriguing  to  be  regarded  with  favour  by 
English  statesmen  and  politicians  of  any  party. 
During  the  struggles  for  Greek  independence, 
she  did  as  much  as  in  her  lay  to  foster  the 
enthusiasm  of  young  and  old  in  England  for 
the  Greek  cause  — not  that  the  ambassadress 
or  the  Czar  cared  a rush  for  Greek  liberty,  if 
it  could  not  be  made  subservient  to  the  weak- 
ening of  Turkey  and  the  aggrandisement  of 
Russia.  In  1827,  again,  she  was  over-busy  in 
the  domestic  intrigues  of  the  time,  and  after 
the  death  of  Canning  and  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino,  the  sympathies  of  this  busy,  intriguing 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCll. 


woman,  and  of  the  court  represented  by  her 
and  her  husband,  lay  with  his  bitterest  oppo- 
nents and  the  opponents  of  all  liberal  im- 
provement in  England.  In  Ireland,  however, 
the  Russian  Embassy  played  a distinct  and 
separate  game.  In  that  country  there  were 
not  wanting  adroit  Russian  agents  to  announce 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  agitators  that  the  Czar 
sympathised  with  their  sufferings  and  their 
wrongs.  Fortunately,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
by  introducing  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
till,  nipped  in  the  bud  these  nascent  sympa- 
thies of  two  Churches,  the  Greek  and  Romish, 
which  in  all  other  countries  have  hated  and 
persecuted  each  other  with  true  theologic 
rancour.  Busy  as  Madame  de  Lieven  made 
herself  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
question,  she  was  still  more  active  and  in- 
triguingjn  the  discussions  touching  the  Re- 
form-Bill and  the  establi'hment  of  Belgium 
as  a kingdom.  Notwithstanding  all  Russian 
male  and  female  efforts,  both  measures  were, 
however,  conducted  to  a happy  issue.  Soon 
after  the  labours  of  the  Conference  of  London, 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Lieven  were  recalled 
to  St.  Petersburgh.  Monsieur  de  Lieven  was 
appointed  governor  and  tutor  of  the  Czare- 
witch  (now  Emperor),  and  with  that  Imperial 
Prince  made  the  tour  of  a great  part  of  Southern 
Europe.  At  Rome  he  was  seized  with  a sudden 
illness,  of  which  he  died  on  the  10th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1839.  After  the  decease  of  her  husband, 
Madame  de  Lieven  could  not  remain  idle. 
She  established  herself  in  Paris  in  1839  and 
1840,  in  a large  and  handsome  mansion,  and 
congregated  about  her  the  chief  political  and 
literary  celebrities  of  France.  In  her  boudoirs 
the  principal  business  of  the  Russian  Embassy 
was  done.  She  had  her  correspondents  and 
her  offices  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
information  obtained  from  them  was  for- 
warded either  to  her  brother,  the  Minister  of 
the  Russian  Police,  the  General  Aide-de-camp 
Benkendorf,  or  directly  to  the  Czar  himself. 
After  the  fall  of  Louis  Phillippe,  Madame  de 
Lieven  removed  her  diplomatic  office  to 
Brussels,  to  which  city  M.  Guizot,  by  way  of 
reciprocating  Madame  de  Lieven’s  London 
journe}^  paid  a visit.  But  neither  the  ex- 
French  ambassador  or  the  ex-Russian  ambas- 
sadress could  accomplish  their  respective  de- 
signs.— Abridged  from  t,ie  Mor/u/ig  Aost. 


Luigi  Canina. 

Oct.  17.  At  Florence,  aged  61,  Luigi  Ca- 
nina, an  eminent  architect  and  writer  on 
archaeology. 

Luigi  Canina  was  born  at  Casale,  in  Pied- 
mont, on  October  24, 1795,  of  respectable  pa- 
rentage ; his  father  was  a lawyer  and  notary, 
and  placed  him,  at  the  age  of  ttu  years,  as  a 
boarder  at  the  College  of  Valence,  then  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  uncle,  Vincent  Ca- 
nina. He  studied  here  seven  years,  and  made 
great  proficiency,  especially  in  mathematics. 
On  leaving  college,  in  1812,  he  joined,  as  a 
volunteer,  the  French  corps  of  Engineers, 
then  stationed  at  Alessandria,  in  which  be 
served  with  credit  until  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  in  1814.  Dismissed  from  his 
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military  employment,  young  Canina  devoted 
his  talents  and  energies  henceforward  to  civil 
architecture,  and  with  so  much  success,  that 
in  the  following  year  he  gained  the  honour- 
able degree  of  Laureate  in  Architecture  from 
tlie  University  of  Turin.  In  1818  the  King 
of  Sardinia  named  him  amongst  the  students 
who  enjoy  a pension  from  the  government 
to  enable  them  to  finish  their  education  in 
the  fine  arts  at  Rome.  Only  those  who  love 
art  and  know  Rome  can  realize  the  impres- 
sion which  was  made  by  the  mastei'pieces  of 
classical  antiquity  on  the  enthusiastic  mind 
of  the  young  architect.  He  gave  himself  up 
completely  to  the  study  of  the  ruins,  became 
absorbed  in  the  questions  of  Roman  topo- 
graphy and  antiquities,  and  henceforward 
fixed  his  residence  at  Rome.  The  Borghese 
family  have  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
first  to  discern  his  rising  merit.  He  was  ap- 
pointed their  standing  architect  in  1827,  and 
in  this  capacity  carried  out  several  improve- 
ments in  the  grounds  of  their  suburban  villa. 
But  the  first  employment  which  br>  u Jit  him 
before  the  public  was  his  appointment,  by 
Queen  Maria  Christina  of  Spain,  in  1839,  to 
superintend  the  excavations  being  made  at 
her  expense  at  Tusculum  and  Veii.  His  beau- 
tiful work  on  the  sites  and  remains  of  these 
ancient  cities  is  too  well  known  to  require 
notice  here,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  pre- 
sented by  him  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
in  the  name  of  her  Majesty,  and  procured 
him  the  first  of  his  many  decorations.  The 
ability  he  displayed  in  the  direction  of  these 
excavations  led  to  his  appointment  l;y  the 
Papal  Government  as  a member  of  the  Ro- 
man Commission  of  Antiquities  and  Fine 
Arts  ; and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  di- 
rected the  restorations  of  the  Colosseum,  the 
re-opening  of  the  Appian  Way  from  Rome  to 
Bovillae,  and  the  excavation  of  the  Basilica 
Guila  in  the  Roman  Forum.  In  June, 
1855,  he  was  eni  olled  by  his  Holiness  in  the 
Libro  d’Oro  as  a Roman  noble,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  appointed  President  of  the 
Capitoline  Museum  ; this  was,  however,  in 
his  case  an  honorary  office  only,  as  he  re- 
nounced the  salary  attached  to  its  enjoyment. 
In  May  last  he  was  named  architect  and  pre- 
sident of  the  commission  charged  with  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  baths  of  Augustus 
and  Zenobia  in  the  Sulphur  stream  of  the 
Albula,  near  Hadrian’s  villa,  at  Tivoli ; and 
he  set  about  this  congenial  task  with  so  much 
alacrity,  that  a number  of  designs  and  plans 
were  executed  by  his  own  hand  within  the 
month  following ; but  they  were  to  be  carried 
out  by  other  hands  than  his.  He  had  pro- 
mised the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  three 
ears  before,  to  design  for  him  a gallery  to 
old  his  recent  purchase  of  the  Camuccini 
collection  of  pictures  The  duke  invited  him 
to  spend  tins  summer  in  England.  He  was 
reluctant  to  leave  Rome  at  first,  as  if  he  had 
some  presentiment  that  he  should  never  re- 
turn, and  only  went  at  last  at  the  persuasion 
of  Cardinal  Antonelli.  He  went,  and  enjoyed 
several  months  in  England,  where  his  attain- 
ments and  reputation  procured  him  a flatter- 
ing reception.  He  reached  Florence  on  his 


way  back  on  October  13,  and  was  attacked 
the  same  evening  by  cramps  in  the  stomach, 
a complaint  to  which  his  sedentary  life  of 
study  had  made  him  liable.  H e thought  to 
release  himself  from  pain  by  some  strychnine 
pills  he  had  brought  from  England,  but  the 
dose  was  excessive,  and  he  grew  worse.  Mgr, 
Fran  chi,  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  the  Tuscan 
court.  Prince  Rospigliosi,  and  his  other 
friends  at  Florence,  gave  him  every  assist- 
ance that  friendship  could  suggest.  Dr. 
Viale  Prela,  his  friend  and  physician,  set  off 
at  onee  on  receiving,  by  telegraph,  the  first 
intelligence  of  his  illness,  and  left  the  most 
extensive  practice  in  Rome  to  minister  to  his 
friend  ; but  he  arrived  too  late. 

His  body  was  laid  in  one  of  the  vaults  be- 
neath the  little  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
which  has  now  another  association  for  the 
traveller.  Canina  was  a member  of  many 
scientific  institutions  in  Rome,  Paris,  and 
London,  and  enjoyed  honorary  degrees  from 
several  foreign  universities.  He  was  loaded 
with  decorations,  and  had  received  an  order 
of  knighthood  from  almost  every  sovereign 
in  Europe,  except  Queen  Victoria.  The 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  pre- 
sented him,  in  1849,  with  a gold  medal,  which 
he  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  Roman 
Academy  of  St.  Luke.  His  works  are  very 
numerous  and  voluminous,  and  cost  no  less 
than  2,650  francs.  They  are  characterised, 
perhaps,  rather  by  an  intimate  local  know- 
ledge, and  a conscientious  examination  of  the 
places  he  describes,  than  by  a high  degree  of 
critical  skill  in  the  use  of  his  authorities ; but 
his  excellencies  are  precisely  those  which 
have  been  most  rare  amongst  the  many 
writers  on  Roman  topography.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  the  Indicazione  Topographica  di 
Boma  A.ntica,  Del  Foro  jlntico,  Gli  Edifizi di 
Roma  Antica,  with  views,  plans,  and  resto- 
rations, and  place  him  beyond  dispute  at  the 
head  of  the  modern  Italian  school  of  Roman 
archaeological  writers.  His  professional  skill 
as  an  architect  has  tended  to  make  his  works 
of  a more  practical  tendency  than  most  of  his 
predecessors,  and  to  lead  him  to  rely  on  the 
material  ruins  as  much  as  on  the  scattered 
passages  alluding  to  them  in  the  classics.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  except  mere 
scholars  will  regard  this  as  a fault.  The 
writer  of  the  article  Roma  in  “ Smith’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography” 
has  paid  him  a higher  compliment,  by  the 
general  adoption  of  his  views  and  arguments 
throughout  his  controversies  with  the  Ger- 
man school,  than  by  his  scanty  notice  of  his 
works  at  the  end  of  the  article. 


The  Most  Rev.  Akchbishop  Slattery. 

Feb.  4.  At  Thurles,  Ireland,  aged  72, 
the  Most  Rev.  Michael  Slattery,  titular 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  Bishop  of  Emly. 
Michael  Slattery  was  born  in  the  year  1783, 
in  the  town  of  Tipperary,  of  respectable  and 
pious  parents,  was  educated  in  the  Abbey 
School  of  Tipperary,  then  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  eminent  scholar  Dr.  Ciarke,  who 
was  the  master,  in  language,  art,  and  sci- 
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ence,  of  so  many  distinguished  men.  Being 
first  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
Michael  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at 
the  early  age  of  fifteen,  and  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.  at  the  destined  time.  He  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  instance  of  a Roman  Catholic 
priest  or  prelate  having  been,  since  the  Re- 
formation, an  alumnus  or  graduate  of  the 
Dublin  University.  Dr.  Slattery  registered 
his  votes  for  the  members  of  the  University 
only  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Plunket 
and  a few  others,  Catholic  emancipation 
or  justice  to  Ireland  was  concerned.  Having, 
however,  soon  resolved  on  devoting  himself 
to  the  priesthood,  after  a distinguished 
course  through  the  University,  he  entered 
the  college  of  Carlow,  where,  after  proceed- 
ing with  eclat  through  the  course  of  divinity, 
he  was  ordained  priest  in  the  year  1809. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  same  college,  where  he 
became  the  bosom  friend  of  the  Right.  Rev. 
Dr.  Doyle ; and  in  the  year  1815,  when  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Staunton  was  pi-esident,  he 
was  presented,  by  the  students  of  the  class 
over  which  he  presided,  with  a silver  cup,  as 
a substantial  token  of  their  high  esteem  and 
affection. 

From  being  a professor  in  Carlow  College, 
Dr.  Slattery  was  appointed  parish  priest  of 
Ulla,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  where  he 
discharged  the  pastoral  duties  with  great 
piety  for  two  years.  From  this  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  parish  of  Borrisoleigh,  where, 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  exercised 
the  pastoral  charge  with  great  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  the  promotion  of  religion,  and 
the  spiritual  advancement  of  the  flock  con- 
fided to  his  care.  From  this  parish  he  was 
elected  by  the  voice  of  the  Irish  prelates,  in 
the  year  1833,  to  the  important  office  of 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick, 
Maynooth,  which  he  held  for  only  nine 
months,  when  he  was  called  to  the  hier- 
archy of  Ireland  on  the  demise  of  the  late 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Lnffan,  then  Archbishop  of 
Cashel.  Dr.  Slattery  was  almost  unani- 
mously elected  as  archbishop  by  the  votes 
of  the  clergy,  and  being  subsequently  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Holy  See,  his  grace  was 
consecrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Thurles  on 
February  24,  1834. 

The  noted  acts  of  this  good  prelate  were 
varied,  ardent,  and  effective.  Like  his  bro- 
ther-prelate, Dr.  Doyle,  he  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  put  down  faction-fights,  pai'ty 
processions,  and  lawless  combinations  of 
every  kind.  During  his  episcopacy,  although 
distinguished  for  great  mildness,  urbanity, 
and  compassion,  he  vigorously  opposed 
every  measure  injurious,  not  only  to  the  faith 
and  morals  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country. 
Hence  he  was  strenuously  opposed  to  “ the 
wings,”  to  the  Veto,  to  the  pensioning  of 
the  clergy,  to  the  Bequests  Act,  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  and  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  as  may  be  seen  detailed  in  his  grace’s 
letters  and  statements  in  “ Battersby’s  Ca- 
tholic Registry,”  from  1845  to  1850. 

Dr.  Slattery  actively  co  operated  with  other 
prelates  in  promoting  the  establishment  of 


the  Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  by  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  of  the  committee 
in  Dublin,  his  own  subscriptions,  and  the  or- 
ganisation and  collection  of  subscriptions  for 
its  support  in  all  parts  of  his  diocese. 

Dr.  Slattery  gave  a brilliant  example  of 
charity  and  benevolence  in  their  best  and 
purest  sense.  The  father  of  the  poor,  the 
protector  of  the  orphan,  and  the  sustainer 
of  all  religious  houses,  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  societies  for  the  promotion  of  re- 
ligion, education,  and  piety,  his  grace  was 
beloved  and  esteemed. 

His  last  illness  commenced  on  Christmas- 
day  with  a low  fever,  which  lasted  for 
thirty- one  days,  after  which  a gradual  de- 
cline set  in,  which  terminated  his  life. 

His  funeral  obsequies  were  attended  by 
the  apostolic  delegate,  the  most  Rev.  Dr. 
Cullen  ; the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Bishop 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin ; nearly  all  the 
priests  of  his  diocese,  many  of  the  surround- 
ing dioceses,  and  by  immense  numbers  of 
the  laity. — Tablet. 


Lieutenant-Geneeal  Sie  Nathaniel 
Thoen,  C.B.,  K.H.,  K.C.B. 

Jan.  28.  At  Upcot-house,  near  Taunton, 
Lieut.-General  Sir  Nathaniel  Thorn,  K.C.B., 
K.H.,  Colonel  of  the  3rd  Foot,  the  last  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  staff-officers. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Thorn  accompanied  the  Buffs 
(3rd  regiment  of  Foot)  to  the  Peninsula  in 
August,  1808,  where  he  served  until  January, 
1809.  In  June  of  the  following  year  he  re- 
turned to  the  Peninsula,  and  commanded  the 
light  company  of  his  regiment  at  the  battle 
of  Talavera.  He  was  an  officer  of  observa- 
tion in  Spanish  Estremadura  from  the  29th 
of  January  to  the  3rd  of  March,  1810,  from 
which  period  until  the  termination  of  that 
war  in  1814,  he  acted  as  Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General of  the  2nd  division  of  In- 
fantry, and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bu- 
saco,  first  siege  of  Badajoz,  battle  of  Albuera, 
actions  at  Anoyo  de  Molino  and  Almarez, 
battles  of  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Nivelle, 
battles  of  the  N ive  on  the  9th  and  13th  of 
December,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
wounded.  General  Thorn  was  also  in  the 
action  of  Garris,  battle  of  Orthes,  action  of 
Aire,  and  battle  of  Toulouse ; he  embarked 
with  the  troops  from  Bordeaux  to  Canada  in 
July,  1814,  as  an  Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General,  and  was  present  at  the  affair  of 
Plattsburg,  had  a horse  killed  under  him  at 
Albuera,  another  in  the  action  at  the  pass 
of  Maya,  and  a third  in  the  action  of  the 
13th  of  December,  1813,  near  Bayonne.  He 
received  the  war-medal  with  ten  clasps.  The 
deceased  gentleman  obtained  the  colonelcy  of 
the  Buffs  in  July,  1864.  He  was  fifty-five 
years  in  the  army,  having  entered  as  ensign 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1802 ; was  made 
lieutenant  on  the  26th  of  June,  1803  ; captain, 
4th  of  January,  1810 ; major,  3rd  of  March, 
1814 ; lieutenant-colonel,  21st  J une,  1817 ; 
colonel,  10th  of  January,  1837 ; major-general, 
9th  of  November,  1846;  and  lieutenant- 
general,  20.h  of  Jime,  1864. 
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Colonel  Shoet. 

Jnv.  19. — At  his  residence,  Odiham,  Hants, 
aged  58,  Charles  William  Short,  Esq., formerly 
Lieut.-col.  in  the  Coldstream  Guards. 

He  was  brother  to  the  present  Bishop  of 
Adelaide,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Short, 
Esq.,  of  Woodlands,  Hants,  Clerk  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  Bencher  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  In  the  year  1814  he 
joined  the  Coldstream  Guards  as  an  ensign, 
and  in  that  regiment  he  continued  until  he 
quitted  the  army  in  1837,  a captain  and 
lieutenant -( olonel.  He  was  present  with 
the  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Quatre-Bras,  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1815,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Warterloo  on  the  18th ; and  in  both  these 
actions,  hut  especially  the  latter,  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  took,  as  is  well  known,  a 
prominent  and  distinguished  part— the  defence 
of  Hougoumont,  the  key  of  the  British  po- 
sition, having  been  successfully  maintained 
by  the  brigade  of  Guards  throughout  that 
memorable  battle.  He  continued  in  France 
with  the  armyof  occupation,  and  went  through 
the  campaign ; but  with  that  campaign  his 
active  service  ceased.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  military  life,  however,  he  threw  himself 
with  characteristic  activity  and  energy  into 
the  cause  of  progress  and  improvement  in  the 
sphere  in  which  his  lot  was  cast  and  published 
several  treatises  on  military  subjects  ; among 
them  one,  a translation  from  the  German,  on 
outposts,  and  another  on  patrolling,  which 
received  the  approbation  of  many  military 
authorities  - among  others,  that  of  the  present 
Commander-in-chief:  and  even  as  late  as 
1853  he  published  a little  work  in  connection 
with  military  duties,  which  he  entitled  Vade 
Mecum,  of  the  usefulness  of  which  he  received 
from  many  military  men  most  satisfactory 
testimony.  Indeed,  up  to  his  death.  Colonel 
Short  not  only  cherished  warmly  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  military  life,  but  continued  to  live 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  many  of 
his  old  comrades  in  the  Guards,  notwithstand- 
ing the  differences  of  opinion  which,  in  these 
days,  lapse  of  time  seems  to  bring  with  it, 
almost  as  a matter  of  course.  Perhaps,  too, 
we  should  not  omit  to  record,  in  connection 
with  this  period  of  his  life,  an  achievement 
not  a little  characteristic  of  his  energy  and 
forethought,  namely,  his  having  been  the 
captain  and  “stroke”  oar  in  the  famous  match 
rowed  and  gained  by  the  Guards’  Chrb,  against 
time,  from  O.xford  to  London,  in  1823.  He 
was  also  a good  and  fearless  swimmer,  and  not 
only,  on  one  occasion,  m St.  James’s -park, 
saved  a person’s  life,  but  published  a little 
book  on  the  art  or  science  of  natation. 

From  tlie  year  1837,  when  Colonel  Short 
quitted  the  army,  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  his  life  became  more  immediately 
devoted  to  works  of  charity  and  religion. 
Even  in  his  new  worldly  profession,  indeed, 
his  busy,  energetic  habits  speedily  shewed 
themselves ; and  he  made  two  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies  and  back,  and  became  an  active 
director  of  the  Royal  West  India  Mail  Steam- 
packet  Company.  But  his  time  was  not  the 
less  unsparingly  given  to  the  many  works  of 
charity  vvhieli  came  in  his  way,  or  rather, 


which  he  found  out  for  himself.  Whilst  re- 
siding in  Queen-square,  Westminister,  he  was 
an  attendant  at  the  chapel  in  the  Broadway, 
Westminster,  then  in  a very  dilapidated  state, 
and  quite  inadequate  for  the  accommodation 
of  that  poor  and  populous  neighbourhood. 
The  substitution  for  this  chapel  of  the  present 
large,  handsome  church,  known  as  Christ 
Church,  Broadway,  and  the  erection  of  schools 
in  connection  with  it,  was  mainly  the  work 
of  Colonel  Short.  He  was  not  a man  who 
could  give  largely  of  gold  for  building  churches 
and  schools ; he  gave  of  that  indeed,  freely, 
but  he  gave  also  what  was  better -his  time 
and  his  trouble.  Nor  was  this  aU.  In  that 
poverty-stricken  district,  his  sympathy  and 
aid  was  freely  given  to  the  clergy  in  their 
ditficulties,  and  to  the  poor  in  their  distress ; 
and  even  after  he  left  the  parish  he  still  con- 
tinued to  co-operate  in  many  of  the  works 
that  had  formerly  engaged  him  there. 

In  1847  the  House  of  Charity  in  Rose- 
street,  Soho,  was  founded,  for  giving  to  per- 
sons reduced  by  misfortune  such  a temporary 
shelter  as  might  enable  them  permanently  to 
recover  and  re-establish  themselves.  Colonel 
Short  joined  the  council  of  this  charity  soon 
after  its  foundation ; and  to  his  indefatigable 
exertions  we  believe  it  has  been,  under 
Providence,  that  the  institution  has  owed  its 
present  establishment,  and  such  measure  of 
success  as  has  attended  it.  It  is,  indeed,  with 
this  charity  that  his  friends  will  ever  most 
indentify  him.  It  occupied  a prominent 
place  in  all  his  thoughts,  and  was  the  con- 
stant object  of  his  solicitude  and  exertions  ; 
and  the  frequent  means  which  it  supplied  of 
introducing  to  him  deserving  cases  for  his  aid 
and  sympathy  in  other  ways,  led  to  continual 
and  unceasing  deeds  of  real,  and  for  the  most 
part  well-deserved,  charity  and  kindness. 

In  1852  Colonel  Short  left  London,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Odiham.  Very  soon  after 
he  went  there  the  high  wooden  pews  in  the 
beautiful  old  parish  church  began  to  disap- 
pear. Colonel  Short  had  become  church- 
warden. Then  the  churchyard  was  put  in 
order,  and  soon  afterwards  a quadrangle  of 
old  almshouses  near  the  church,  before  fast 
verging  to  decay,  were  restored  and  reformed. 
And  we  believe  that  we  are  not  wrong  in 
saying  that  there  are  few  poor  people  in 
Odiham  who  will  not  feel  his  loss,  and  few 
charities  there  of  which  he  was  not  a liberal 
and  active  supporter. 


The  Rev.  William  Manning. 

Jan.  3.  The  Rev.  William  Manning,  Rec- 
tor of  Diss  and  Weeting,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  aged  85. 

Ml’.  Manning  was  born  at  Broome,  in  Ncr- 
folk,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1771.  His 
father,  who|was  rector  of  that  parish,  and 
of  Diss  also,  came  to  reside  at  the  latter 
jdace  in  1778,  and  there  the  subject  of  our 
present  notice  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
long,  useful,  and  blameless  life.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  King  Edward’s  Grammar  School 
in  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and  at  Caius  and 
Gonvillo  College,  Cambridge,  and  distin- 
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guished  himself  at  both,  ranking  high  among 
Dr.  Becker’s  pupils  at  school,  and  proceed- 
ing ninth  Wrangler  at  the  mathematical  tri- 
pos ill  1793.  Cambridge  offered  in  these 
days  little  encouragement  to  classical  pur- 
suits ; but  Mr.  Manning  always  cherished 
the  studies  of  his  y(  uth,  and  to  the  last  re- 
ferred with  zest  to  his  favourite  autliors, 
Horace  and  Cicero.  He  became  Fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  college,  where  among  his  private 
pupils  he  numbered  the  ex-Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  among  the  earliest  to  recog- 
nise his  distinguished  abilities  ; for  the  late 
Lord  Liverpool  having  applied  to  Mr.  Man- 
ning to  find  him  a tutor  for  his  son,  he 
strongly  recommended  Mr.  Charles  James 
Blomtield,  of  Trinity  College  and  this  ap- 
pointment, suppoitid  as  it  was  by  his  lord- 
ship’s great  learning  and  merits,  may  be  re- 
garded as  his  first  step  in  the  road  to  high 
preferment. 

In  1804  Mr.  Manning  was  presented  by 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Caius  College  to 
the  Rectory  of  Weeting,  whijh  he  held  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  in  1811  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  Rectory  of  Diss, 
completing  on  the  day  of  his  decease  the  for- 
ty-sixth year  of  his  incumbency.  In  this 
town  he  resided  nearly  hal  f-a-century, — the 
friend,  benefactor,  and  pastor  of  two  genera- 
tions of  its  inhabitants. 

Of  the  universal  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  Manning  was  held  by  the  people 
among  whom  he  dwelt  so  long,  the  t )wn  and 
its  neighbourhood  afforded  a signal  instance 
on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  It  was  observed 
as  a day  of  public  mourning : all  busmess 
was  suspended,  every  shop  v\as  closed,  and 
hundreds  attended  their  revered  friend  to 
his  last  earthly  resting-place.  For  he  was 
one.  of  whom  it  might  be  truly  said,  that 
“ when  the  ear  heard  him,  it  blessed  him  ; 
and  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness 
to  him.” 

From  the  retirement  in  which  Mr.  Man- 
ning lived,  especially  in  his  later  years,  his 
rare  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  were  known 
to  comparatively  rew  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  inline  Hate  friends.  Within  that  circle, 
‘Hlie  daily  beauty  of  hi.s  life”  was  clearly 
felt  and  actively  impressive.  No  man’s  judg- 
ment was  sounder  in  temporal  or  spiritual 
matters  ; his  charity,  though  often  secretly 
bestowed,  was  large  and  unfailing  ; he  loved 
his  own  Church,  but  was  tolerant  of  dissent 
from  her,  and  he  had  no  delight  in  narrow- 
ing her  ways  or  restricting  her  privileges. 
Those  who  heard  him  in  the  pulpit  can  tes- 
tify to  the  weight  and  impressiveness  of  his 
preaching,  and  those  who  administered  pub- 
lic business  with  him  can  speak  to  the  pa- 
tience and  sagacity  with  which  he  sifted  evi- 
dence and  applied  the  law.  His  taste  in  lite- 
rature was  highly  cultivated  ; the  amount  of 
knowledge  he  possessed  was  unsuspected  by 
those  whose  acquaintance  with  him  was 
casual,  for  it  was  too  often  concealed  by  his 
innate  modesty  of  nature.  Both  from  books 
and  society,  however,  he  had,  in  a long  life, 
stored  up  a fund  of  practical  and  speculative 
wisdom,  which  rendered  his  conversation  in- 
structive and  interesting  in  the  highest  de- 


gree. His  gracious  manners  made  him  a 
welcome  companion  in  all  societies,  but  per- 
haps he  was  never  more  attractive  than 
when  he  unbent  himself  with  the  young,  the 
poor,  and  the  uninstructed. 

Mr.  Manning  married,  in  1812,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  Rev.  William 
Sayers  Donne,  Rector  of  Colton,  in  Norfolk, 
by  whom  he  leaves  two  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. The  name  of  his  second  brother,  Tho- 
mas Manning,  is  familiar  to  all  who  have 
read  Charles  Lamb’s  correspondence,  and  is 
still  held  in  honour  by  the  few  who  are  able 
to  appreciate  his  extensive  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manners  and  languages 
of  the  East.  Neither  of  these  highly  gifted 
brothers  has,  unfortunately  for  the  world, 
left  any  permanent  record  in  print  of  his 
learning  and  abilities. 


Thomas  Fitzherbert,  Esq. 

Feb.  7.  At  his  residence,  Clarges-street, 
London,  aged  67,  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  Esq., 
of  Norbury-manor,  Derbyshire,  and  Swyn- 
nerton-park,  Staffordshire. 

Thomas  Fitzherbert,  Esq.,  who  was  the 
tenth  of  his  family  that  has  held  the  lord- 
ship  of  the  manor  of  Swynnerton,  and  the 
twenty-sixth  in  direct  succession  from  the 
first  of  his  name  who  held  the  manor  of 
Norbury,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Basil  Fitzherbert,  Esq.,  of  Swynnerton,  by 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  the  late  James  Windsor-Keneage,  Esq.,  of 
Cadeby,  county  Lincoln,  andGatcombe,  Isle  of 
Wight.  He  was  born  January  21, 1789,  and 
succeeded  to  the  family  estates  on  the  death 
of  his  fixther  in  November,  1799.  In  July, 
1809,  he  married  Mary  Anne  Sojihia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  Palmer  Chiche.ster, 
Esq.,  of  Arlington -court,  near  Barnstaple, 
and  sister  of  the  late  Sir  John  Palmei  Bruce 
Chichester,  Bart.,  M.P.  Mr.  I itzherbert 
was  h'gh-sheriff  of  Staffordshire  in  1831, 
but,  as  far  as  we  know',  never  was  an  aspi- 
rant to  the  honours  or  burdens  of  public 
life.  He  had  by  his  marriage  an  only  son, 
Charles,  born  in  1810.  The  family  of  Fitz- 
herbert is  one  of  those  which  has  always 
remained  faithful  to  the  Roman  Cathohe 
religion.  Its  name  first  appears  on  the  roll 
of  Battle  Abbey  ; the  Fitzherberts  claim 
descent  from  a Norman  noble  named  Her- 
bert, who  accompanied  William  the  Con- 
queror to  England.  In  the  year  11:  5 (25th 
Henry  1.)  we  find  William,  Prior  of  Tutbury, 
conferring  the  manor  of  Norbury  on  Wil- 
liam Fitzherbert,  by  charter  signed  with  his 
own  hand.  The  original  document,  which 
is  still  in  possession  of  the  family,  is  at- 
tested by  Robert  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  superior  lord  of  Tutbury,  and  his  tw'o 
sons,  Robert  and  William  de  Ferrers,  the 
Lady  Hawise,  his  wife,  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, the  Abbot  of  Burton,  and  divers  other 
distinguished  personages.  .Among  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Fitzherbert  fa- 
mily we  ought  here  to  specify  Sir  Anthony 
Fitzherbert,  Knight,  and  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  author  of  the 
celebrated  work  De  Naturd  Breviim,  to 
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which  Blackstone  refers  in  his  '^Commen- 
taries” in  terms  of  high  respect.  Dying  in 
1538,  we  find  his  grandson,  William,  named 
in  1660  by  King  Charles  II.  as  one  of  the 
Knights  of  the  intended  Order  of  the  Koyal 
Oak,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  faithful  ser- 
vices of  his  family  to  Charles  I.  Fifth  in 
succession  from  him  was  Mr.  Thomas  Fitz- 
herbert,  the  second  husband  of  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  whose  subsequent 
union  with  George  IV.  created  so  much  ex- 
citement at  the  time.  He  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Basil,  father  of  the  gentleman 
recently  deceased. 


Kichard  Hitchcock,  Esq. 

Dec.  3,  1856.  At  Roundwood,  near  Dub- 
lin, aged  30,  Richard  Hitchcock,  Esq.,  of 
Trinity  College. 

Irish  archaeology  has  sustained  a heavy 
loss  in  the  decease  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  who, 
although  young  in  years,  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  extraordinary  zeal 
and  untiring  labours  in  elucidating  the 
ancient  monumental  remains  of  his  country, 
and  more  especially  those  of  his  native 
county  of  Kerry.  These  he  explored  with 
an  amount  of  ardour  and  intense  devotion, 
as  well  as  intelligence,  and  illustrated  with  a 
minuteness  and  correctness  of  detail,  seldom 
equalled.  Following  in  the  steps  of  the 
South  Munster  Antiquarian  Society,  his 
greater  opportunities  of  personal  research, 
arising  from  residence  in  his  earlier  years, 
and  predilection  in  those  more  advanced, 
enabled  him  to  discover  and  investigate  a 
variety  of  remains  of  every  period,  which 
have  increased  our  knowledge  of  this  most 
interesting  region  to  an  extent  not  easily 
appreciable,  in  the  world-forgotten  bye- 
ways  of  his  well-loved  Corkaguiny,  in  its  se- 
questered valleys  and  sea-girt  islands,  and 
on  the  lonely  shores  of  its  lakes  and  moun- 
tain-tarns, he  ever  loved  to  wander,  and  dis- 
inter from  long  neglect  and  oblivion  the  vene- 
rable monuments  of  his  country’s  elder  time, 
or  to  recover  the  mystic  inscription  scored  on 
some  grey  Druidical  pillar-stone,  standing 
as  a silent  sentinel  on  the  unfrequented 
moor,  or  concealed  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  some  fairy-haunted  crypt.  To  his  enthu- 
siastic mind  these  were  treasures  richer  than 
the  fabled  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides. 
His  researches  and  peculiar  fitness  for  such 
investigations  early  introduced  and  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Graves, 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whose  own  pur- 
suits, directed  in  a similar  channel,  espe- 
cially in  connexion  with  the  monumental 
literature  of  primeval  Ireland,  rendered  the 
acquisitions  of  so  industrious  and  painstak- 
ing a co-labourer  of  the  first  importance  and 
utility  to  him.  Aided  by  the  friendship  and 
valuable  influence  of  this  distinguished  scho- 
lar, Mr.  Hitchcock  obtained  a situation  in 
the  college  library,  which  gave  him  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  of  which,  with  cha- 
racteristic devotediiess,he  thoroughl}’^  availed 
himself,  and  for  a few  past  years  we  find  his 
name  prominently  before  the  Irish  reading 
public  in  everj’  publication  connected  with 


our  national  antiquities.  As  an  active  and 
zealous  member  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  his  demise  will  be  specially 
felt.  He  was  indefatigable  in  recruiting  for 
that  body,  and  promoting  its  efficiency  ; to 
the  “ Proceedings”  his  contributions  were 
numerous,  and  always  of  value.  He  was 
minutely  exact  in  all  he  wrote  or  published. 
His  correspondence  was  extensive,  his  dili- 
gence untiring,  and  his  wish  to  be  useful  a 
pervading  sentiment.  His  researches  as  an 
antiquary  were  practical  rather  than  specu- 
lative ; his  opinions  were  always  well 
weighed  and  considered.  On  the  subject 
which  most  absorbed  his  enquiries — the 
Ogham  literature  of  ancient  Ireland — he 
early  formed  the  decided  conclusion  of  its 
pagan  origin.  In  the  search  for  inscriptions 
in  that  character  he  spared  no  amount  of 
labour  or  exertion  ; his  ardent  spirit  was 
deterred  by  no  obstacle  ; his  judgment  in 
their  examination,  and  accuracy  in  copjung 
them,  was  unerring ; his  discriminating 
powers  were  indeed  singularly  acute.  Had 
he  possessed  a knowledge  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, the  acquisitions  of  such  a mind  in 
these  researches  would  have  been  of  the 
highest  advantage  in  arriving  at  decisive  re- 
sults. As  it  was,  his  death  will  leave  a 
blank  in  this  particular  field  of  investigation, 
not  easily  or  soon  to  be  filled  up.  How  he 
was  estimated  by  those  friends  who  knew 
and  appeciated  his  value  and  character,  may 
be  learned  from  the  regret  with  which  the 
announcement  of  his  death  was  received  at 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, when  Doctor  Graves  gracefully  and 
feelingly  alluded  to  his  labours  and  prema- 
ture loss.  The  deceased  was  married,  and 
has  left  an  amiable  and  sorrowing  widow  to 
lament  his  demise. 


George  White,  Esq. 

Feb.  16.  At  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight,  George 
White,  Esq.,  senior  mex»ber  of  the  firm  of 
White,  Johnston  and  White,  solicitors,  of 
Grantham,  and  from  being  the  oldest  legal 
practitioner  whose  name  is  exhibited  on  the 
rolls  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  was  as  well 
known  as  he  was  respected  by  numerous 
friends  and  clients  in  that  part  of  England. 
He  had  resided  in  Grantham  more  than 
sixty-seven  years,  and  twice  (in  1822  and 
1829)  served  the  office  of  “ alderman”  of  the 
borough  and  soke.  This  ancient  designa- 
tion of  the  chief  magistrate  has  now,  under 
the  regulation  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
been  changed  into  that  of  "mayor!”  For 
fifty  years  he  acted  as  one  of  the  coroners 
of  the  county,  a position  which  he  resigned 
about  fourteen  years  ago.  He  married,  first, 
on  January  1, 1795,  INlargaret,  only  daughter 
of  J.  Filkin,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Nantwich,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  George  Thomas  White, 
Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  of  Dublin.  She  died 
on  March  12,  1796.  He  married,  secondly, 
on  February  18,  1812,  Ann,  eldest  daughter 
of  Francis  Thirkill,  Esq.,  town-clerk  of  Boston, 
who  survives  him.  By  this  marriage  he  had 
seven  children,  viz.,  three  who  died  in  in- 
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fancy ; Francis  Thirkill,  who  married  Harriet, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Garfitt, 
Esq.,  Banker,  of  Boston  ; John,  Kector  of 
Grayingham,  who  married  Emily,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Beale  Post,  of  Bydews- 
place,  near  Maidstone  ; Robert  Azlack,  who 
married  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Vice- 
admiral  Sir  Fairfax  Moresby,  K.C.B. ; and 
Jane,  the  wife  of  Robert  Johnston,  Esq.,  of 
Grantham.  To  the  last  Mr.  White  retained 
the  full  vigour  of  his  fine  intellect,  and  took 
a leading  part  in  the  business  of  the  town  ; 
in  purposes  of  public  utility  and  charity  he 
largely  participated,  zealously  devoting  his 
time  and  contributing  from  his  purse  to 
their  support.  For  many  years  he  discharged 
the  duty  of  lay-secretary  to  the  local  asso- 
ciations, of  the  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  of  the  Sociey  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  and  of  several  other 
societies  connected  with  the  Established 
Church.  He  was  not  merely  a theoretic 
Churchman,  but  one  of  those  devout,  old- 
fashioned  laymen,  like  Robert  Nelson  in 
former  days,  and  William  Stevens  and 
Joshua  Watson  in  our  own,  who  have  a- 
dorned  the  Christian  religion  as  professed  in 
the  Church  of  England  bj'’  the  urbanity  of 
their  manners,  the  sparkling  cheerfulness 
of  their  conversation,  the  unostentatious 
hospitality  of  their  domestic  establishments, 
and  the  practical  benevolence  of  their  con- 
duct. He  lived  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God, 
and  has  descended  to  the  grave  enjoying 
the  affection  of  his  children  and  children’s 
children. 


S.  H.  Amphlett,  Esq. 

Jan.  28.  At  his  residence.  Heath-green, 
near  Birmingham,  aged  44,  Samuel  Holmden 
Amphlett,  surgeon  to  the  Birmingham 
General  Hospital. 

Mr.  Amphlett  was  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Holmden  Amphlett,  of  Hadsor,  the 
descendant  of  an  old  and  highly  respected 
family  in  the  county  of  Worcester  ; his  eldest 
brother  being  the  present  owner  of  Wych- 
bold-hall,  near  Droitwich,  and  a distin- 
guished member  of  the  Chancery-bar.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  joined  the  medical 
profession  at  an  early  period  of  life,  in  the 
year  1829,  by  becoming  a private  pupil  of 
the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Jukes,  of  the  staff  of  the 
General  Hospital,  in  which  institution,  and 
the  Royal  School  of  Medicine,  he  subse- 
quently pursued  his  studies.  He  carried  off 
the  medal  in  the  class  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic,  then  presided  over  by  Professor  Eccles. 
Mr.  Amphlett  subsequently  paid  a visit  to  the 
medical  schools  of  London,  Paris,  and  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  purpose  of  extending  his 
medical  knowledge,  and  soon  after  his  return 
to  Birmingham  was  appointed  Honorary 
Surgeon  to  the  General  Dispensary,  an  ofl&ce 
which  he  held  for  about  six  years.  Two 
vacancies  having  about  that  time  occurred 
in  the  surgical  staff  of  the  General  Hospital, 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Jukes  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Vaux,  Mr.  Amphlett  succeeded 


in  obtaining  one  of  the  vacancies,  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend  Mr.  Crompton.  This 
important  appointment  he  held  up  to  the 
time  of  his  decease,  a period  of  nearly  four- 
teen years,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  state 
that,  independently  of  the  great  interest  he 
took  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  institution, 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  kind  a heart  and  generous  a con- 
sideration for  the  patients  commiited  to  his 
charge  as  ever  characterized  a member  of 
his  profession. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Dec.  17.  At  Lagos,  coast  of  Africa,  aged  42, 
the  Rev.  James  Beale.  This  valuable  missionary 
had  been  employed  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  as  one  of  its  agents  in  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  since  the  year  1836.  At  the  period 
when  he  first  sailed,  the  mortality  in  the  colony 
had  been  so  great  in  a very  short  space  of  time, 
that  the  devotedness  of  this  admirable  missionary, 
and  of  some  others  who  were  with  him  at  the 
College  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Is- 
lington, in  thus  offering  themselves  to  labour  at 
Sierra  Leone,  was  much  remarked  upon.  He 
was  spared,  however,  to  labour  there,  with  un- 
tiring and  devoted  energy,  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  returning  to  England  to  recruit  his  health 
twice  during  that  peiiod.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
his  attempting  to  return  in  the  year  1852,  he  suf- 
fered a most  perilous  shipwreck  on  the  African 
coast,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Sierra  Leone, 
where  he  remained  till  the  ensuing  year,  when 
he  reached  England  in  safety.  Mr.  Beale’s  de- 
cease took  place  at  Lagos,  where  he  had  gone  for 
a little  change  of  air.  Becoming  worse  soon  after 
his  arrival,  the  missionaries,  the  Rev.  H.  Towns- 
end and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Crowter,  were  sent  for 
from  Abbeokouta  to  see  him.  The  surgeon  of 
H.M.S.  the  “ Bloodhound”  rendered  him  also  all 
the  service  which  medical  skill  and  great  attention 
and  kindness  could  possibly  afford,  but  it  was  in 
vain ; he  died  on  the  17th  December,  leaving  a 
widow  and  one  son  to  lament  their  loss. 

Jan.  12.  Dr.  Mi  Smith,  American  missionary. 
A private  letter  from  Beirout  announces  the 
death  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
American  mission  in  that  quarter.  He  was  en- 
gaged on  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Arabic.  The  parts  which  are  partially  finished 
are  the  New  Testament,  the  Pentateuch,  and 
some  of  the  Prophets.  Of  these  there  have  been 
already  pnated  only  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  a 
few  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

Jan.  21.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  62,  the  Rev. 
William  Henry  Walker,  B.A.  1819,  M.A.  1822, 
B.D.  1831,  late  Fellow  and  Bursar  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Hickling  (1843), 
Nottmghamshii’e. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  70,  the  Rev.  William 
Thomas  Ellis,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Jan.  24.  At  Pimlii.o,  aged  60,  Dr.  Medhurst, 
the  eminent  missionary,  having  landed  from 
China  only  three  days  before,  in  a state  of  ex- 
treme exhaustion.  Dr.  Medhurst  was  first  ap- 
pointed to  China  in  1816,  and  consequently  spent 
forty  years  in  that  important  portion  of  the  mis- 
sionary field,  in  which  he  became  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Morrison.  His  work,  published  in 
1838,  during  a short  but  most  interesting  \usit  to 
England,  on  the  State  and  Prospects  of  China 
with  reference  to  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel,  has 
become  a texi,-book  of  all  who  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  evangelization  of  her  teeming  mil- 
lions; and  the  information  which,  but  for  this 
inscrutable  dispensation,  he  could  have  been  able 
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at  the  present  crisis  to  impart  to  the  Government 
as  well  as  to  the  Missionary  Society,  would  have 
been  most  valuable. 

Jan.  25.  Aged  43,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Thacker, 
B.A.  1837,  M.A.  184U,  Senior  Fedow  and  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Jan.  26.  Aged  83,  the  ilev.  William  Alexander 
Campbell  Durham,  B.A.  1799,  M.A.  1809,  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  Recftor  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Peier,  Westcheap  (1837;,  London. 

Jan.  27.  At  the  Vicarage,  aged  64,  the  Rev. 
Wiltshire  Stanton  Austin,  Vicar  of  Great  Bentley 
(1833),  Essex. 

At  Birkdale-park,  Southport,  aged  42,  the  Rev. 
Georye  Bamford,  M.A. 

Jan.  28.  At  Earl’s  Gift,  county  of  Tyrone, 
aged  65,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Douglas, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  of  the  Hon. 
Col.  Pennant,  M.P.  ; and  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  3,  the 
Laily  Elizabeth  Asshe,  sister  to  Col.  Pennant  and 
the  deceased. 

Jan.  29.  At  Glasgow,  aged  55,  the  Rev.  James 
Smith,  M.A.,  of  Palace  New-road,  Lambeth, 
author  of  “The  Divine  Drama  of  History  and 
Civilization,”  and  many  other  literary  labours. 
He  had  edited  the  “ Family  Herald”  (London) 
from  ihe  commencement. 

Jan.  30.  At  Walmer,  Kent,  aged  57,  the  Rev. 
William  Cleminson,  B.A.  1821,  Queen’s  College, 
Rector  of  Wasing  (1847),  Berkshire. 

Aged  66,  the  Rev.  Francis  William  Lodinyton, 
B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1817,  B.D.  1833,  tormeriy  Fellow 
ol  Clare  College,  Cambrige,  Rector  of  Brington 
w.  Bythorn  and  Old  Weston,  Huntingtonshire. 

Jan.  31.  At  Dunmow,  aged  73,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Morrison,  for  thirty-nine  years  pastor  of  the 
Independent  Chapel  at  Stebbing. 

Lately,  at  Cincinnati,  United  States,  the  Rev. 
John  Jones,  well  known  throughout  Wales  as 
Jones  of  LlangoUen. 

The  Rev.  John  Davis,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kilk- 
hampton  (1810),  and  Vicar  of  Poughill  (1810), 
Cornwall, 

The  Rev.  Arthur  William  Breedon,  B.A.  1844, 
M.A.  1847,  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of 
Pangbourn  (1847),  Berks. 

At  WaUingham,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  Curate  of  South  Runcton  and  Holme, 
Noifolk. 

Feh.  1.  EQil-st.,  Garnethill,  aged  78,  the  Rev. 
John  Muir,  D.D.,  53  years  minister  of  St.  James’s 
parish,  Glasgow. 

Feb.  3.  At  Bath,  aged  34,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Tickell,  M.A. 

At  Albano,  14  miles  from  Rome,  of  gasti’ic 
fever,  ihe  Rev.  Bobert  Isaac  Wilberforce,  son  of 
the  late  William  WUberforce,  esq.,  M.P.  for 
Yorkshire,  and  brother  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

At  the  Limes,  Tooting,  Surrejq  aged  29,  the 
Rev.  Walter  Jasper  Lee  Blunt,  late  of  Jamaica. 

Feb.  4.  At  Cheadle,  suddenly,  whiht  entering 
the  Newsroom,  the  liQ\.  John  Pike  Jones,  B.A. 
1813,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Vicar  of 
Alveton  (1829),  Staffordshire,  and  Rector  of  But- 
teiieigh  (1832),  Devon. 

At  the  Lodge,  Witham,  aged  27,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Garnham  Luard,  B.A.  1853,  Tiinitv 
College,  Cambridge,  third  son  of  W.  W.  Luard, 
esq.,  late  Curate  of  Bobbington,  Staffordshire. 

Feb.  5.  At  the  archiepiscoi.al  residence  in 
Thurles,  aged  79.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Slattery, 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 

Feb.  9.  At  the  Parsonage,  Derby,  aged  45,  the 
Rev.  T.  A.  Scott,  M.A.,  incumbent  of  St.John’s, 
Derby,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Scott,  of 
Hull,  and  grandson  of  the  commentator. 

Feb.  10.  At  Fareham,  Hants,  aged  59,  the  Rev. 
Williuin  Thresher. 

At  Malta,  the  Rev.  George  Wagner,  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  Brighton. 

Feh.  11.  The  Rev.  E.  Bartlett,  a stranger  in 
] ’.at h,  dropped  do\ra  in  a dyirg  state  outside  of 
North-parade.  At  the  inquest  on  the  body,  on 
Tliursday  evening,  it  was  elicited  that  the  de- 


ceased, who  belongs  to  Exeter,  was  a few  mi- 
nutes belore  the  occurrence  in  conversation  with 
a chairman  on  the  Parade,  apparently  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  health.  Mr.  Cuurch,  surgeon,  de- 
posed to  ha-^ing  about  two  years  ago  been  con- 
sulted by  the  decea  ed,  who  was  subject  to  an 
affection  of  the  head  and  epiieptic  tits.  Tue 
cause  of  death,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  rupture  of 
some  vessel  either  near  the  brain  or  tue  h art. 
The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ Died  by  the 
visitation  ol  God.” 

Feb.  13.  At  Topsham,  aged  62,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Thorp.  He  was  incumuent  of  the  parish  31 
years. 

Feb.  14.  At  26,  Upper  Grosvenor-st.,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Atherly,  Vicar  of  Heavitree,  Devon. 

Feb.  15.  At  Bath,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  Charles 
TayZor,  Rector  of  Biddisham,  near  Cross,  Somerset. 

Feb.  16.  The  Hon.  and  Pv,ev.  Francis  Howard, 
M.A.,  Rector  and  Vicar  of  Swords,  Dublin. 

Feh.  17.  At  Boldon,  aged  76,  the  Rev.  John 
Collinson,  honorary  canon  of  Dui'ham  and  Rector 
of  Boldon. 

At  Bockleton,  Worcestershire,  aged  73,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Elton  Miller. 

Aged  69,  the  Very  Rev.  W.  B.  Lyall,  Dean  of 
Canterbury. 


DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

Ocf.  19.  Aged  57,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  Coroner  of  the  city  of  Adelaide. 
Mr.  Stevenson  would,  if  he  had  lived  two  months 
longer,  have  been  a South  Australian  colonist  of 
twenty  years’  standing.  He  arrived  out  from 
England  in  her  Majesty’s  ship  Buffalo,  as  private 
secretarj-  to  Captain  Hmdmarsh,  the  hist  Gover- 
nor of  the  colony,  and  was  the  first  clerk  to  the 
Legislative  Ciiuncd,  the  first  coroner,  and  one  of 
the  first  bench  of  magistrates.  Before  leaving 
England  he  had  been  an  extensive  contributor  to 
the  leading  columns  of  an  evening  newspap  r, 
an  . was  devoted  to  other  literary  pursuits.  He 
was  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  first  news- 
paper in  the  colony,  the  “South  Australian 
Gazette  and  Colonial^Register”  (now^tlie  “ South 
Australian  Register,”)  and  was  consequently 
“ the  father  of  the  South  Australian  press.” 

Nov.  1.  At  Calcutta,  John  Dunbar,  esq.,  one 
of  the  Sudder  Judges,  second  son  of  the  late  the 
Hon.  Sir  Archibald  Dunbar,  Bart-,  of  Northfield, 
Elgin. 

Dec.  — At  OutweU  Rectory,  Norfolk,  aged 
72,  Rosamond,  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Dealtry, 
Rector  of  OutweU. 

Dec.  3.  Killed,  at  Canton,  whUst  discharging 
his  professional  duties,  Wm.  Cowper,  esq.,  Capt., 
commanding  Royal  Engineers,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Lieut. -Col.  Cowper,  Hon.  East  Inrlia  Com- 
pany’s Bombay  Engineers. 

Dec.  9.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  wounds  re- 
ceived the  same  day  in  storming  the  fort  of  Bu- 
shire,  aged  24,  Lieut.  M.  Corsellis  Utterson,  20th 
Regt.  B.N.I.,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  G. 
Utterson,  Rector  of  Layer  Marney,  Essex. 

In  action,  near  Bushire,  Lieut. -Col.  George 
GrenviUe  Malet,  commanding  3rd  Light  Cavalry, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Warre  Malet, 
Bart. 

Dec.  10.  At  Bushire,  from  wounds  received 
the  previous  day,  in  storming  the  fort  at  that 
place,  aged  24,  Lieut.  Wm.  Blackburn  Warren, 
20th  Bombay  N.I.,  second  son  of  the  late  Lieut. 
Dawson  Warren,  Royal  ArtiUery. 

Dec.  18.  At  New  York,  aged  112,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Hanna  The  maiden  name  of  the  deceased  was 
M‘Entee.  She  was  born  in  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1744,  and  went  to  America  in 
the  year  1808,  with  her  husband,  Thomas  Haii- 
novan,  or  Hanna — for  it  appears  there  is  some 
mistake  about  the  family  name. 
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Dec.  21.  At  Mercara,  India,  aged  47,  Major 
H.  F.  Gustard,  Superintendent  of  Coorg. 

Dec.  25.  At  Seftwich,  Cheshire,  aged  37, 
Thomasine,  wife  of  the  Rev.  D.  Waller,  incum- 
bent of  Darebridge ; also,  on  the  29th,  Ada  Tho- 
masine, his  infant  daughter. 

Dec.  26.  At  Clifton,  Bristol,  Brigadier-Gen. 
Dacres  Fitzherbert  Evans,  of  16th  Regt.  (Grena- 
diers;, H.E.I.C.S. 

Dec.  28.  In  Bombay  Harbour,  as  4th  oflBcer  of 
the  ship  Vernon,  aged  19,  Francis  Henry,  eldest 
son  of  William  Robinson,  esq.,  of  Oxford-lodge, 
Reading. 

Dec.  30.  At  Paris,  Lady  Maria  de  Fontanelle, 
sister  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Dec.  31.  At  Killiney,  Lady  Betham,  widow  of 
Sir  Wm.  Betham,  Ulster  King-at-Arms.  De- 
ceased was  sister  to  the  present  Judge  Cramp  ton, 
and  cousin  to  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  Bart. 

At  Falkner-st.,  Liverpool,  aged  79,  Samuel 
Ridgway,  esq.,  late  Capt.  in  the  85th  Regt.  of 
Foot. 

At  his  residence,  Wilkinson-st.,  Sheffield,  aged 
56,  Mr.  Jonathan  Brammall,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a centui’y  travelling  representative  of 
the  firm  of  Sanderson  Brothers  and  Co.,  steel 
manufacturers.  He  had  a taste  for  literature, 
and  during  several  years  wrote  the  leading  po- 
litical articles  in  a respectable  local  newspaper. 
He  was  a life-member  of  tlie  British  Association ; 
and  his  name  is  mentioned  with  respec^.  m the 
“ Memoirs  of  Montgomery,”  and  in  the  preface 
to  Audubon’s  “American  Ornithology.”  He 
shared,  indeed,  as  he  deserved  to  do,  from  his 
Intelligence,  integrity,  and  generosity,  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him,  either 
in  his  commercial  or  social  character, 

Jan.  2.  At  Medway-villas,  Gillingham,  aged 
69,  Major  W.  A.  Rogers,  late  95th  Regt, 

Jan.  3.  At  Gwernhayled,  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Phillips  Lloyd  Fletcher,  esq.,  of  Gwern- 
hayled, county  of  Flint,  and  widow  of  Major 
Walker,  of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 

At  18,  Sherrard-st.,  Golden-sq.,  aged  49,  Mr. 
Mark  Barnard,  a solicitor,  who  committed  suicide 
by  cutting  his  throat. 

Jan.  6.  In  Bethlehem  Hospital,  James  Lisk,  a 
criminal  lunatic,  who  was  tried  in  Dec.  1830,  and 
acquitted,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  for  an  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  August  in  that  year. 
The  deceased  was  under  the  delusion  that  he  was 
a prophet,  and  that  his  mission  was  to  accomplish 
the  death  of  the  late  illustrious  warrior  by  any 
me  ms  in  his  power, 

Jan.  7.  At  the  residence  of  R.  P.  Davis,  esq., 
Bedwelty-house,  Tredegar  Iron-works,  South 
Wales,  aged  35,  James  Bramwell,  esq.,  late  of 
Royal  Exchange-buildings,  London,  and  nephew 
of  the  late  Aid.  Thompson. 

Jan.  8.  At  East  Sutton-pl.,  near  Maidstone,  Sir 
Edmund  Filmer,  Bart,,  M.P.  Sir  Edmund  was 
representative  of  an  ancient  Kentish  family,  the 
which  has  held  large  possessions  and  exercised 
considerable  infiuence  in  the  county  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain 
Filmer,  and  nephew  and  heir-at-law  of  the  Rev. 
Su’ John  Filmer,  Bart.,  whose  title  and  property 
he  inherited.  His  mother  was  the  widow  of  Sir 
W.  Geary,  Bart.,  and  mother  also  of  the  present 
Sir  W.  Geary  ; and  two  of  her  sons  consequently 
inherited  the  highest  rank  of  commoners.  The 
late  Sir  Edmund  Filmer  was  born  in  1809  ; and 
in  1831  married  Miss  Helen  Munroe,  dau.  of  D. 
Munroe,  esq.,  of  Quebec,  Canada.  He  succeeded 
his  uncle  in  the  baronetcy  m 1834,  and  in  March, 
1838,  on  the  resignation  in  his  favour  of  his  half- 
brother,  Sir  W.  Geary,  Bart., — who  had  been 
elected  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  T.  Law  Hodges 
at  the  general  election  in  1837, — he  was  returned 
M.P.  for  West  Kent,  which  he  continued  to  re- 
present till  the  time  of  his  death.  Sir  Edmund  is 
succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  by  his  eldest  son,  who 
attained  his  majority  in  1855.  In  politics,  the  late 
baronet  was  a Conservative. 
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Jan.  10.  Aged  60,  Robert  .Tones,  esq.,  late  of 
the  Corn  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  and  Pearson’s- 
wharf,  Shad  Thames,  Horselydown. 

AtBadby-house,  Northamptonshire,  MaryAnn, 
widow  of  Richard  J.  Uniacke,  esq..  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  Crosier-st.,  Lambeth,  Mr.  Thomas  Higgs, 
coroner  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  formerly 
for  many  years  deputy-coroner  for  Westminster. 
He  had  destroyed  himself  by  taking  oil  of  almonds . 
The  deceased  has  for  many  years  laboured  under 
some  distress  of  mind  ; and  it  appears  from  let- 
ters and  other  documents  found  in  the  bedroom 
of  the  deceased,  that  he  had  for  some  time  been 
suff'ering  from  illness  and  despondency.  An  in- 
dented inquisition  paper,  such  as  the  jurors  sign 
at  inquests,  was  found  hanging  to  the  top  of  de- 
ceased’s bedstead,  which  contained  various  direc- 
tions in  deceased’s  handwriting  as  to  the  carrying 
on  of  his  b siness  in  case  of  severe  illness. 

Jan.  11.  At  Walton,  near  Chesterfield,  aged 
68,  Wm.  Waller,  esq.,  town-clerk  of  Chesterfield, 
(which  office  he  had  filled  with  great  ability  and 
integrity  for  nearly  thirty  years,)  and  clerk  o;  the 
County  Court. 

At  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  Margaret  Fanny,  wife 
of  William  John  Birch,  esq.,  of  Pudlicote-house, 
Oxfordshire. 

Of  tjq)hus  fever,  Henry  Martin  Blake,  esq.,  of 
the  Heath,  co.  Mayo,  Ireland,  also  of  Lisdufif,  co. 
Galway,  and  formerly  of  Winfield,  in  the  same 
county.  R.I.P. 

Jan.  \2,  At  Exeter,  Anna  Maria,  relict  of  John 
Cunningham,  esq.,  of  Castlebar,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  J.  B.  Lynch,  esq.,  Partry-house,  co.  Mayo, 
Ireland. 

At  Honiton,  Devon,  Annie  Charlotte,  wife  of 
Capt.  J.  King,  H.M.’s  59th  Regt.,  Town-Major 
of  Hong  Kong,  and  only  dau.  of  Col.  M’Pherson, 
C.B.,  Inspecting  Field  Officer  at  York. 

At  Sidmouth,  aged  22,  Clara  Maria,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  F.  J.  Shore,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Cranford-house,  Exmouth,  aged  92,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Brewer  Naylor. 

At  Wolvey,  Major  Baldwyn,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Peninsular  War. 

At  Hampton-court  Palace,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Bradshaw. 

At  Park-st.,  Mile-end,  Annabella,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  William  Keedy,  minister  of  John  Knox 
Presbyterian  Church. 

At  Upper  George-st.,  Bryanston-sq.,  Col.  Wil- 
liam Ovenden  Massy,  formerly  of  the  Austrian 
Service. 

Jan.  13.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Major-Gen. 
William  Cox,  K.H.  He  was  a very  disiinguished 
officer,  having  served  in  the  old  95th  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  from  1808  to  1814,  receiving  three 
severe  wounds  during  the  war.  In  the  Caffre 
war  of  1835  he  had  the  command  of  a division 
under  Sir  Benjamin  D’Urban,  and  was  subse- 
quently employed  in  Canada  during  the  insurrec- 
tion of  late  years. 

At  Tours,  France,  Col.  Jas.  Humphries  Wood, 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sam. 
Wood,  esq.,  of  Newlands,  Berwickshire,  and  of 
Mrs.  Wood,  late  of  Higham-place,  Newcastle. 

At  Tormore,  Isle  of  Skye,  Alex.  Macdonald,  esq^ 

At  Headington,  Oxon,  aged  73,  Celia,  dau.  of 
the  late  Edward  Cregoe,  esq.,  of  Trewithian, 
Cornwall. 

Aged  15,  Alfred  Thrupp,  youngest  surviving 
son  of  Jas.  Nightingale,  esq.,  J.P.,  of  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  and  grandson  of  the  late  H.  E. 
Thrupp,  esq.,  of  George-st.,  Portman-sq. 

Off  Algiers,  on  his  passage  from  India,  Joseph 
Harding,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Jos.  Hard- 
ing, esq.,  of  East-end,  Finchley. 

At  Weir-cottage,  Maidenhead,  Berks,  aged  68, 
James  Hannen,  esq.,  formerly  of  Kings  wood- 
lodge,  Dulwich. 

Jan.  14.  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Stubbs,  St.  John’s-wood,  aged  60,  Chas. 
Daniel  Loveday,  esq.,  late  of  Cuckfield,  Sussex. 
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At  Hanover -ter.,  yotting-hill,  from  the  effects 
of  an  accident,  John  Ehden  Bance,  youngest  son 
of  Com.  James  Bance,  R.N. 

At  I ittle  Bromley,  Essex,  aged  67,  Elizabeth, 
■widow  of  Joseph  Page,  esq. 

At  Benhall,  Ann  Christian,  -wife  of  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Smith. 

At  Carshalton,  Alary,  dan.  of  Jos.  Fitzgerald, 
esq  , Queenstown,  Ireland. 

Jan.  15.  At  Liverpool,  at  her  son-in-law’s, 
Mr.  C.  S,  Meeke,  surgeon,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Porter ; and  on  the  26th,  at  his  son’s,  Air. 
Charles  Porter,  surgeon,  D.gbeth,  Birmingham, 
aged  91,  John  Porter,  esq.,  husband  of  the  above. 

At  Melton,  aged  79,  John  Hunt,  esq.,  formerly 
of  Chillesford-lodge. 

At  Pucklechureh,  aged  90,  Anne  Jane,  relict  of 
Mr.  Aloses  Jefferies,  thirty-three  years  clerk  and 
proprietor  of  the  Old  Colliery,  leaving  eighty- 
seven  children,  grand-children,  and  great  grand- 
children. 

At  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  Elizabeth  Anne,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  T.  Amphlett  Williams,  esq.,  of 
Plymouth. 

Of  apoplexy,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Clayton,  wife'  of  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  of  Chi- 
che’ster-lodge,  Brighton. 

Jan.  16.  At  Tregarthian-haU,  Cornwall,  aged 
57,  Isabel  Lucy  Susan,  relict  of  Walter  Tregar- 
thian  Simons,  esq.,  of  Tregarthian-hall,  and  Ham, 
in  the  above  county,  and  of  Windsor,  Berks. 

At  Scarbro,  very' suddenly,  aged  68,  Burlinson 
Walker,  esq.,  shipotvner,  much  respected. 

At  Hackthorn,  aged  70,  Augusta  Amcotts,  of 
Amcotts  and  Kettlethorp,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, ■wife  of  Col.  Robert  Amcotts,  of  Hackthorn, 
in  the  same  county. 

At  Bryan-house,  Blackheath,  aged  87,  Mary, 
■widow  of  Air.  Serjeant  Williams,  K.S,  and  mother 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  A’aughan  Williams. 

At  Hoe-court,  Herefordshire,  Matilda,  thii-d 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Raper,  lat€  19  th 
Reaiment. 

At  East  Langton  Grange,  aged  62,  Mary,  relict 
of  Thomas  Warner,  esq.,  of  the  Elms,  Lough- 
borough. 

At  Dorchester,  the  ■wife  of  the  Rev.  John  B. 
Austin. 

At  King’s  Lynn,  aged  73,  Fanny,  ■widow  of 
Thomas  Allen,'  esq.,  of  the  same  place,  and  of 
Souldham-hall,  Norfolk. 

At  Larcombe-house,  in  Blacka^wion,  Devon, 
aged  97,  Mary,  relict  of  W.  Cholwich,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  Oldstohe-house,  near  Dartmouth. 

At'  his  residence,  AVolverhampton,  aged  87, 
WBliam  Buckle,  esq. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  91,  Richard  Lee, 
esq.,  of  Weymouth-street. 

At  Brompton,  aged  71,  Capt.  John  Paget,  R.N. 

Jan.  17.  At  Sidmouth,  Devon,  aged  85,  Wm. 
Philip  Stapleton,  esq.,  v apt.  H.P.,  H.Al.’s  51st 
Foot. 

At  his  residence,  Albany-st.,  Regent’s-park, 
London,  aged  7-1,  George  Butler,  esq.,  late  Secre- 
tary to  and  for  fifty  years  of  her  Majesty’s  Board 
of  Ordnance,  Pall-mall. 

.At  Hanley,  aged  52,  Capt.  Thos.  Barker. 

Ja«.  18.  '.At  the  Queen’s  College  Hospital, 
Birmingham,  aged  25,  Air.  Josephus  .Alexander 
AVilliams.  The  following  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  the  deceased  is  taken  from  the  “Birmingham 
Gazette  — “ We  regret  to  have  to  record  the 
death,  from  malignant  small-pox,  of  the  above 
distinguished  stu  :ent,  whose  name  has  been  so 
often  mentioned  in  connection  with  various 
marks  of  distinction  obtained  by  him.  His  career 
has  teen  cut  short  at  the  early  age  of  25,  from  a 
disease  caught  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
assistant  medical  ofificer  at  the  Queen’s  Hospital 
—adding  another  name  to  the  long  roll  of  phy- 
sicians and  students  of  medicine  ■w  ho  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  their  honourable  but  perilous  caUing. 
Mr.  Williams  began  life  as  a studi  nt  of  engineer- 
ing, in  the  factory  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  but  a strong  love  of  the 


medical  profession,  to  which  several  members  of 
his  family  have  worthily  belonged,  induced  him, 
but  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  to  enter  at 
the  Queen’s  College  as  a resident  student,  i'here 
his  noble  devotion  to  the  deeply  responsible  vo- 
cation he  had  embraced  soon  displayed  itself,  and 
after  obtaining  many  honours  in  that  coUege,  he 
proceeded  to  the  London  University,  and  carried 
off  a gold  medal  in  anatomy  and  physiology  at  the 
first  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  last  .August.  On  his  re  urn  to  Birming- 
ham he  resumed  his  studies  tvith  extraordinary 
ardour,  became  a physician’s  clerk  at  the  Queen’s 
Hospital,  and  physiological  assistant  in  the  Col- 
lege. His  admirable  character  and  ability  had 
so  won  the  hearts  of  his  fePow-students,  that  he 
had  previously  been  elected  first  President  of  the 
CoUege  Dialectic  Society ; and  only  a few  weeks 
ago  he  gave,  in  that  capacity,  a large  soiree  to 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession.  Keenly 
desirous  of  advancing  his  practical  knowledge, 
he  applied  for  a resident  appointment  at  the 
Hospital  during  the  latter  part  of  December,  to 
which  he  was  at  once  appointed,  little  knowing 
how  soon  he  was  to  be  attacked  by  the  fatal  dis- 
order which  has  taken  him  away  from  aU  earthly 
labours.'’’ 

At  Grosvenor -house,  Southampton,  Wm.  Oke, 
esq.,  J.P. 

At  London,  in  his  4th  year,  .Arthur  Hotham, 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Bald^wdn  W.  Walker,  Bart. 

At  Clarendon-cresoent,  Edinburgh,  Mary, 
widow  of  Thomas  Guthrie  Wright,  esq..  Auditor 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions. 

.At  Bishops  Wingtoa,  Devon,  Jane,  ■wife  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Haddon,  formerly  Incumbent  of  Nor- 
ley,  Cheshire. 

'.At  Brighton,  aged  80,  Maria,  -widow  of  John, 
last  Earl  of  Carhampton. 

.At  her  residence.  Sea-grove-house,  Dawlish, 
aged  75,  Marv,  the  -wife  of  General  Truscott, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

.At  Boughton-house,  near  Riverhead,  aged  85, 
John  Wreford,  esq. 

.At  BrockhiU,  Kent,  aged  46,  Thomas  Toumay, 
esq. 

Jan.  19.  In  St.  John’s-st.,  Colchester,  aged 
7 5,  Charlotte,  -widow  of  Daniel  Oathwaite  Blyth, 
esq. 

At  Houghton-le-Spriug,  aged  87,  Wm.  AlaUng, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Kidside-lodge,  in  the  county  of 
W estmoreland. 

At  Harewood-house,  Yorkshire,  aged  9 months, 
the  Hon,  J ohn  .Archibald  AI ackenzie  Suart  W ort- 
ley,  son  of  Lord  and  Lady  MTiarncliffe. 

'.At  Brompton,  Mr.  Edward  Fitzwilliam,  the 
composer  of  numerous  pretty  baUads. 

At  Northampton,  aged  52,  JIaria,  -wife  of  the 
Rev.  Elijah  Toyne,  of  Hinckley. 

Jan.  20.  At  Knolton-baU,  Overton,  Flintshire, 
aged  58,  Lieut.-Col.  Ebenezer  Jones,  J.  P.  for 
Flint,  and  deputy -lieut.  for  Denbigh.- 

.At  the  Grove,  near  Sevenoaks,  aged  85,  Frances, 
widow  of  Sir  .Alexander  Crichton,  Knight,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  &c. 

.At  .Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  Lucy  Mary,  second  dau. 
of  Charles  Rowley,  esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Rowlev. 

At  P'erth,  aged  78,  .Ann,  widow  of  J.  T.  Walker, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Dorking. 

At  Carlton-crescent,  Southampton,  aged  82, 
Mrs.  Hering,  widow  of  Oliver  Hering,  esq.,  of 
Heybridge-haU,  Essex,  and  Paul  Island  Estate, 
Jamaica. 

Joanna  Baptista,  -wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Wood, 
ATcar  of  Stratton,  CornwaU. 

At  Southampton,  aged  76,  John  Hague,  esq., 
civil  engineer,  formerly  of  London,  and  for 
several  years  chief  engineer  to  his  Highness  the 
Sultan  at  Constantinople. 

At  Coddenham,  aged  78,  Elizabeth  Anne, 
■widow  of  Charles  Crowe,  esq. 

At  Great  Grimsby,  ageu  44,  Jane,  -wife  of 
HUdyard  MarshaU  Leppington,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Mr.  James  Oldfield, 
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Skirbeck,  aged  90,  Ann,  relict  of  the  late  Edmund 
Oldfield,  esq.,  of  Darby-hall,  Leake. 

Aged  19,  Edward  Saxon,  son  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward T.  Richards,  of  Farlington,  Hants. 

Jan.  21.  In  Hanover-sq.,  London,  aged  59, 
Sir  Robert  Barlow,.  Bart.,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Native  Supreme  Com-t  of  Judicatui-e  at  Cal- 
cutta, fourth  son  of  the  late  Sir  George  Hillars 
Barlow,  Bart.,  G.C.B. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  74,  Thomas  Palmer, 
esq.,  55  years  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  Office,  and  late 
an  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records. 

At  Kensington-gardens-terr.,  Hyde-park,  aged 
60,  Daniel  De  Pass,  esq.,  formerly  of  Lynn. 

Mary  Julia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Wilkinson  Dowell,  Vicar  of  Gosfield,  Essex. 

At  Putney,  aged  76,  C.  M.  Sola,  esq. 

At  his  residence.  Manor-house,  Sutton  Courte- 
nay, Thomas  West,  esq. 

Very  suddenly,  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  David  Lloyd 
Lewis,  Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  “Record,” 
Water-street,  Rhyl. 

Jan.  22.  At  her  house,  in  the  South  Bailey, 
Durham,  aged  77,  Anne  Stote  Fox,  widow  of  Geo. 
Townshend  Fox,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  near  York,  aged  78,  Thos.  Walker, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Heslin^on  Manor-house. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Whitsbury,  aged  22,  Home 
Purvis,  Lieut,  in  H.M.’s  10th  Foot,  youngest  son 
of  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Purvis. 

At  Edinburgh,  Rich.  Whytock,  esq.,  of  Green- 
park. 

At  Sudbury,  aged  76,  George  Chawner,  esq., 
many  years  high-constable  of  Derbyshire. 

Catherine  Charlton,  dau.  of  Wm.  Chinner,  esq., 
of  the  Foxhills,  near  Wolverhampton. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  W.  C.  Selby, 
esq..  Town-house,  Ightham,  Kent,  aged  89,  Mrs. 
Ann  Wood. 

At  Edinburgh,  James  Thomas  Murray,  esq., 
writer  to  the  Signet. 

At  Elstead,  Surrey,  aged  83,  Anne,  widow  of 
the  late  Geo.  Juitt,  esq. 

At  the  Oaks,  Rock  Ferry,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Richard  Addison,  esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

In  Dublin,  aged  26,  Selina,  wife  of  Robert 
Howell,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  Capt.  C.  C.  Dent,  R.N. 

At  Brussels,  Conway,  second  son  of  Col.  Horatio 
Walpole,  late  of  H.M.  39th  Regt. 

Jan.  23.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  77,  Grace  Callan- 
der, relict  of  Adm.  Sir  Murray  Maxwell,  K.C.B. 

At  Cheltenham,  Thos.  Kite,  esq.,  late  assistant- 
receiver  of  taxes  for  Hereford  and  South  Wales, 
and  for  many  years  previously  surveyor  of  taxes 
for  the  county  of  Dorset. 

At  Argyle-cottage,  Copeland-road,  Govan,  near 
Glasgow,  Alex.  M’Kinlay,  esq.,  for  many  years 
manager  of  the  Shotts  Iron  Works,  Govan. 

At  the  Albion  Hotel,  Plymouth,  aged  25,  Fran. 
Lloyd,  esq.,  of  Bathurst,  River  Gambia.  The 
deceased  was  the  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Edward 
Lloyd,  who  went  out  to  Africa  with  the  late 
Mungo  Park,  and  was  one  of  the  first  English 
settlers  at  Bathurst. 

Aged  46,  Francis  Jackson,  esq.,  late  Provost- 
Marshal-General  of  the  Island  of  Grenada,  third 
son  of  Joseph  Jackson,  esq.,  of  Orpington,  Kent. 

At  Durham,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law, 
Thomas  Marston,  esq..  South  Bailey,  aged  84, 
Mrs.  Lake,  dau.  of  the  late  Crosier  Sui-tees,  esq., 
of  Redworth-house. 

At  Selaby-park,  Durham,  the  residence  of  his 
uncle,  William  Maude,  esq.,  aged  19,  Edward 
Egremont,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Edwd.  Egremont, 
of  Wroxeter,  Salop. 

At  8,  Royal-crescent,  Edinburgh,  Wm.  Flem- 
ing, esq.,  late  banker,  Edinburgh. 

C.  W.  Hardy,  esq.,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar-school, 
Thetford,  Norfolk. 

At  Wjdold-court,  Oxon,  George  David  Donkin, 
esq.,  the  only  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Su-  Rufaine 
Shawe  Donkin,  K.C.B. 

In  Ludlow,  aged  65,  Anne,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
John  Rocke,  of  Clungunford-house,  Salop. 


At  his  residence,  Pajmton-ter.,  East  India- 
road,  London,  aged  59,  Capt.  Adam  Yule. 

Jan.  24.  At  Marlyns-house,  near  Guildford, 
Surrey,  aged  51,  John  Owen  Hart,  esq. 

At  Whitehill,  Chester-le-Street,  aged  83,  John 
Cookson,  esq.,  Deputy-Lieut.  and  J.P.  for  the 
county  of  Durham.  He  w’as  the  head  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  families  connected 
with  the  commerce  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  Cookson 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Isaac  Cookson,  esq. , 
sen.  proprietor  ofsome  of  the  most  extensive  bottle- 
works, ’glass-works,  alkali- woi'ks,  and  iron -works, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  At  his  father’s  death, 
the  late  Isaac  Cookson,  esq.  jun.,  of  Meldon-purk, 
brother  of  the  deceased,  continued  to  carry  on 
several  of  these  various  establishments ; while 
Mr.  John  Cookson  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  bottles  at  his  w’orks.  Bill-quay, 
and  later  still,  built  the  immense  bond  w'are- 
houses  which  lie  between  the  Close  and  Han- 
over-st. 

At  Florence,  the  Marquis  Ferdmando  Incontri, 
who  married  a few  years  since  Miss  D’Arcy  Ir- 
vine, sister  of  the  Viscountess  Dungannon. 

At  Malvern,  Capt.  George  Coare,  of  the  60th 
Regt.  Beniial  N.I.,  eldest  son  of  George  Coare, 
esq.,  of  Heavitree. 

Aged  68,  Martha,  relict  of  the  late  A.  E.  Orpen, 
esq.,  M.D.,  of  Cork,  and  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Chatterton,  Bart. 

At  Paris,  aged  38,  Eliza,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Ford,  Rector  of  Old  Romney,  leaving  seven  young 
children. 

At  Grandborough,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hoyle, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  James  Hoyle,  esq.,  of 
the  Rhoyd,  near  Halifax. 

At  his  residence,  Buckingham-pL,  Brighton, 
Maj.  John  Micklethwait,  late  of  the  12th  Royal 
Lancers. 

In  St.  John-st.,  Hereford,  aged  88,  Maryq  r lict 
of  John  Bodenham,  esq.,  formerly  of  Grove-house, 
near  Presteign,  Radnorshire. 

Aged  44,  Maj.  Alfred  Cooper  Hutchinson,  late 
of  the  Bengal  Artillery. 

Aged  65,  Charles  Brown,  esq.,  of  Coed-trefe, 
Myfod,  Montgomery'shire. 

Jan.  25.  At  the  Abbey-house,  Glastonbury, 
the  Dowager  Lady  Lethbridge. 

At  West  Ham,  Essex,  aged  29,  Elizabeth  Clara, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Gi’ew,  esq. 

Aged  74,  Margaretta,  relict  of  Robert  Pratt, 
esq.,  of  Norwdcb. 

At  Aston  Abbott’s-house,  near  Aylesbury,  aged 
40,  Ann,  wife  of  Rear-Adm.  Sir  James  Clark 
Ro  s. 

Suddenly,  at  Middlefield-house,  Leith-walk, 
Edinburgh,  Margaret  Fife,  widow  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Kedshe,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Cheadle  Rectory,  Cheshire,  aged  70,  Mary 
Ann,  wife  of  James  Cummings,  esq.,  late  of  Ly'- 
tham. 

At  Aberdeen,  aged  83,  Maraaret,  widow  of  the 
late  William  Farquharson,  esq.,  of  Monaltrie. 

Jan.  26.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  63,  William  Catto, 
esq.,  merchant  and  shipowner. 

At  Hammersiuith,  aged  69,  Marianne,  wife  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  esq. 

At  Grovesnor-sq.,  the  Hon.  Clara  Louisa  Van- 
neck,  second  dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hun- 
tingfield. 

At  the  Greenway,  Gloucestershire,  aged  79, 
Harriet,  relict  of  James  Blackman,  esq.,  M.D., 
of  Ramsbury,  Wilts. 

' At  Upper  Harley-st.,  Mary,  the  wife  of  John 
Strutt,  esq. 

At  Wellington-villa,  Portobello,  Capt.  William 
Lowe,  Indian  Navy,  s 

At  his  residence,  Hamilton-terrace,  St.  John’s- 
wood,  aged  32,  Peter  TindaU,  jun.,  esq. 

At  Malta,  aged  40,  Juliana  Lteiitia,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Henry  Landon,  eldest  dau.  of  James 
Birch,  Capt.  R.  E. 

At  Penicuik,  aged  100,  Margaret  Porteus,  who 
retained  the  full  use  of  her  naturally  strong  in- 
tellect to  the  last. 
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Jan.  27.  At  Hoole-house,  Cheshire,  aged  86, 
Eliza,  widow  of  Gen.  Sir  John  Delves  Broughton, 
seventh  baronet  of  Broughton-hall,  Staffordshire, 
and  Doddington-park,  Cheshire,  and  eldest  dan. 
of  the  late  Philip  Egerton,  esq.,  of  Eger  ton  and 
Oulton-park,  Cheshire. 

At  her  residence,  St.  David’s-hUl,  aged  80, 
Susanna,  wife  of  the  late  John  Holman  King- 
don,  esq. 

At  Elgin,  N.  B.,  Mrs.  Conll,  relict  of  James 
Coull,  M.D.,  of  Ashgrove,  and  dan.  of  the  late 
Sir  Alexander  Dunbar,  Bart.,  and  the  Hon.  Lady 
Dunbar,  of  Northfield  and  Duff  us. 

At  Royal-ter.,  Ramsgate,  aged  77,  Catherine, 
widow  of  Richard  Mathews,  esq.,  of  Wargrave, 
near  Henley-on-Thames. 

In  the  Aylesbury  Union,  a^d  104, 'Mary  Mas- 
ters, known  as  ‘ Dame  Masters.’  She  has  left 
survivors  to  the  fifth  generation.  She  retained 
her  faculties  until  a short  time  before  her  death, 
and  talked  freely  of  days  gone  by  to  her  daughter 
and  granddaughter,  who  paid  her  a visit  last 
Christmas — the  former  being  in  the  seventy- 
first,  and  the  latter  in  the  fitty-first  years  of  their 
ages. 

Aged  79,  J.  Evans,  esq.,  Ruabon. 

At  Great  Hay,  Lamerton,  aged  70,  Richard 
Rowe,  esq. 

At  Coldstream,  Isabella  Turnbull,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomson. 

At  Nuneaton,  of  consumption,  aged  17,  Wil- 
liam, eldest  son  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Craddock,  solicitor, 
and  late  of  the  6th  Regt.  of  Foot. 

At  Forest-hill,  Sydenham,  of  acute  bronchitis, 
aged  88,  John  Goldham,  esq. 

At  his  house.  Old  Brompton,  London,  suddenly, 
in  his  chaii’,  Hugh  Stark,  esq.,  late  Assistant- 
Secretai  y,  India  Board.  Mr.  Stark  had  served  up- 
wards ot  fifty  j'ears  in  that  office - 

At  Aberdeen,  aged  84,  Francis  Gordon,  esq.,  of 
Craig  and  Kincardine. 

Mary  Ann,  wife  of  William  Wenman,  esq.,  of 
Newbridge,  near  Wolverhampton. 

In  Montagu-st.,  RusseU-sq.,  aged  72,  Edward 
Whitmore,  esq. 

At  London,  aged  34,  Dr.  James  C.  Watson, 
H.E.I.C.S.,  Bengal  Presidency. 

Jan,  28.  At  Holne  Cot,  Devon,  aged  65,  Wil- 
liam Wingfield  Yates,  esq.,  formerly  of  Park- 
field,  Staffordshire,  and  Capt.  in  the  47th  Regt. 
through  the  Peninsular  War. 

At  Torquay,  aged  4,  Lilias  Emma,  the  youngest 
dau.  of  Col.  Lethbridge,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Aged  62,  Lieut.  G.  R.  Taylor,  R.N.,  Liverpool. 

At  Abingdon,  Berks,  aged  74,  Ann,  relict  of 
the  late  John  Kent,  esq. 

At  Upton-pl.,  Stratford,  Essex,  aged  39,  G. 
Ernest  Hadden,  esq. 

At  Foxlydiate-hpuse,  near  Bromsgrove,  aged 
65,  Lucy  Favoritta,  relict  of  Panton  Corbett,  esq., 
of  Longnor-hall,  Shropshire. 

Jan.  29.  At  Little  Torrington,  aged  73,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Prnst,  sister  of  Bartholomew  Prust, 
esq.,  J.P.,  Woolfardisworthy. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  31,  Frederick  Sadlier 
Bruere,  esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  W.  S. 
Bruere,  esq.,  and  Capt.  in  H.M.’s  43rd  Regt. 
Light  Infantry. 

At  Park-ter.,  Upper  Bristol-road,  aged  107, 
Ann  Lewis,  retaining  to  the  last  all  her  faculties 
with  the  exception  of  her  sight,  of  which  she  had 
been  deprived  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 

At  Devonshire-ter.,  Hyde-park,  aged  72,  Geor- 
giana  Louisa,  widow  of  William  Lorauce  Rogers, 
esq. 

At  his  residence,  Warwick-st-,  London,  Wil- 
liam Jones,  esq.,  of  Broom-hall,  and  late  cf  Yscj'- 
borhen,  Carnarvonshire,  having  survived  the 
late  Rowland  Jones,  e.sq.,  only  two  months. 

At  Budleigh  Salterton,  where  she  had  gone  for 
change  of  air,  aged  41,  Lydia,  wife  of  Henry 
Ilayman,  esq.,  of  Ottery  8t.  Mary. 

Suddenly,  aged  68,  Mary,  wife  of  C.  C.  Col- 
chester, esq.,  of  Denmark -hill. 

At  Coppull,  near  Wigan,  Mrs.  Norris  (late 


Miss  Dui’ie),  the  heroine  of  the  Burgh-hall  (a 
private  asylum  at  Chorlet^  Lancashire)  elope- 
ment, which  created  such  an  extraordinary  sen- 
sation about  eight  years  ago.  Since  her  marriage 
she  has  been  living  with  her  husband,  Mr.  Ellis 
Norris,  at  Coppull,  and  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
a wile  and  a mother  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
and  had  won  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of  a 
numerous  circle.  The  ease  of  this  lady,  who  was 
confined  several  years  in  Burgh-hall,  affords  a 
notable  instance  of  abuses  to  which  private 
asylums  may  be  perverted.  Mrs.  Norris  has 
left  a family  of  three  children. 

Jan.  30.  At  Weymouth,  aged  63,  Mai^,  widow 
of  L eut.-Col.  J.  A.' Schreiber,  of  the  Hill-house, 
Melton,  Suffolk,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  T. 
W ire,  esq.,  of  Woodfort,  near  Mallow. 

Aged  63.  At  the  house  of  her  brother.  Grove- 
terrace,  Kentish-town,  Catharine,  only  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Seddon,  esq.,  of  Alders- 
gate-st. 

At  Mount  Radford,  aged  74,  Edward  Gichard, 
esq.,  a retired  officer  of  the  4th  (King’s  Own) 
Regiment  of  Infantry. 

At  her  residence,  Molesworth-pl.,  Kentish- 
town,  aged  60.  Margaret,  widow  of  Capt.  William 
Grueber  Douglas,  (22nd  Regt.) 

At  Woodside-house,  Southsea,  aged  77,  Gen. 
George  Jones,  many  years  commandant  of  the 
Portsmouth  Division  of  Royal  Marines. 

Suddenly,  at  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  Major- 
Gen.  Wittich,  Bonn,  aged  17,  Augustus  Edward, 
third  son  of  the  late  William  Wittich,  esq.,  of 
University  College,  London. 

At  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  aged  31,  Edward  Del- 
pratt,  esq.,  of  the  Indian  Navy. 

At  Milford-pl.,  Vassal-road,  North  Brixton, 
Sarah,  relict  of  Richard  Hanbury,  esq.,  formerly 
of  Stamford-hill. 

At  the  Manor-house,  Chesterfield,  aged  63, 
John  Cutts,  esq.,  solicitor. 

At  Lavender -villas,  Wandsworth-road,  Louisa, 
wife  of  Edward  Ward  Lower,  esq. 

At  Sloane-st.,  aged  53,  Mary  Anne,  wife  of  Mr. 
R.  K.  Lane,  solicitor. 

At  Belgrave-pl.,  Wandsworth-road,  aged  82, 
Henry  Anther,  esq. 

Aged  78,  Catherine  Ann,  relict  of  Nathaniel 
Fowler,  esq.,  late  of  Pontefract,  Yorkshire. 

At  his  residence,  the  Knapp,  Charlton  Kings, 
Gloucestershire,  aged  53,  Robert  Curry,  esq., 
brother  of  the  late  Admiral  Cuiuy,  C.B. 

Jan.  31.  At  the  residence  of  her  brother. 
Geo.  Barker,  esq.,  Brompton-sq.,  London,  aged 
43,  Anne,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Heys  Tumour,  bro- 
ther of  the  Earl  of  Winterton. 

Edward  Reader  Hanbury,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  John  Hanbury,  esq.,  of  Roe  Head-house, 
Mirfield,  Yorkshire. 

At  Bristol,  after  a short  illness,  aged  70,  Isaac 
Rouch,  esq. 

Aged  66,  Robert  Hyett,  esq.,  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

At  Lisbon,  aged  70,  Charlotte,  relict  of  Robt. 
Lucas,  esq. 

At  her  son’s,  aged  83,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  J.  S. 
Wigg,  esq.,  late  of  Wymondham. 

At  Cairo,  aged  21,  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of 
Wm.  Jackson,  esq  , M.P. 

At  Surbiton-hiU,  Surrey,  aged  31,  William 
Miller,  esq.,  Lieut.  Bengal  Artillery, 

Aged  54,  Peter  Richard  Dewsbury,  esq.,  of 
Tring,  Herts. 

At  Ejmsham,  Oxon,  aged  92,  Mrs.  Martha 
Jenkins,  widow  of  Edward  Jenkins,  esq.,  of 
Brighton,  Sussex. 

Aged  80,  Samuel  Williams  Fuller,  of  Rathbone- 
pL,  Oxford-st. 

At  Antwerp,  aged  70,  J.  G.  Rucker,  esq. 

In  the  strong  affection  of  her  family,  at  New 
Ormond-st.,  aged  80,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
Pitman,  esq. 

At  Glasgow,  aged  47,  George  M.  Darley,  esq. 
Mr.  Darley  was  for  about  thii-ty  years  connected 
with  the  “Glasgow  Saturday  Post,”  and,  since 
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1840,  one  of  its  proprietors.  “ His  disease  had 
its  seat  in  the  head,  and  his  has  been  one  of 
those  cases,  apparently  becoming  more  frequent 
in  the  present  day,  which  shew  that  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  a brain  of  even  the  firmest 
texture  cannot  he  strained  with  impunity.’’ 

Lately.  At  Hexham,  aged  110,  John  Bell. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  10  children  ; the  youngest, 
his  brother  Joseph,  having  been  bom  in  the  j'ear 
in  which  the  battle  of  Hexham  Riot  (in  resistance 
to  the  ballot  for  the  militia,  by  which  three 
of  the  militia  and  above  forty  of  the  people  were 
killed,  and  great  numbers  were  wounded)  was 
fought,  and  Old  John  Bell  always  stated,  when 
questioned  as  to  his  age,  that  he  was  ploughing 
in  Hexhamshire  on  the  day  of  the  riot  (9th 
March,  1761.)  Old  John  married  early  in  life, 
and  had  10  children,  8 of  whom  are  now  living  ; 
41  grand-children  ; 60  great  grand-children  ; and 
2 great-great-grandchildren,  both  of  them  now 
living.  Old  John  Bell,  although  brought  up 
as  a farmer,  carried  his  kegs  across  the  Borders, 
a noted  smuggler,  and  could  tell  of  his  exploits 
and  narrow  escapes  boih  by  flood  and  fell.  He 
appears  throughout  to  have  been  exceedingly 
temperate,  as  regards  both  eating  and  drinking, 
and  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  were  equally 
extraordinary,  considering  his  great  age.  In 
height  he  was  below  the  middle  size,  and  slender, 
but  looked  what  is  generally  termed  wiry.  In- 
offensive through  life,  he  has  departed  from 
among  us  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. — 
Northern  Daily  Express. 

Last  week,  Edward  Joseph  Canning,  esq.,  the 
last  male  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Cannings  of  Foxcote,  Warwickshire,  who 
trace  their  descent  in  an  unbroken  line  up  to  an 
ancestor  of  the  celebrated  wniiam  Cannynge, 
the  “ pious  founder  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  Church 
in  Bristol.”  He  was  formerly  lieut.  in  the  33rd 
Regt.  of  Foot,  and  was  so  severely  wounded  in 
the  rmsuccessful  attack  upon  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
March  8,  1814,  that  he  was  incapacitated  from 
further  active  service. 

At  her  residence,  Woolwich  Common,  aged  80, 
Jane  Theodosia,  Lady  Webb,  widow  of  Sir  John 
Webb,  C.B.,  K C.H.,  late  Director-Gen.  of  the 
Ordnance  Medical  Department. 

At  the  Union  Workhouse,  Saffron  Walden, 
aged  100,  Martha  Gascoyne,  widow.  Her  hus- 
band was  a pedlar,  atid  it  is  believed  he  was  exe- 
cuted for  horse-stealing  many  years  ago.  She 
had  slept  under  a tent  the  greater  part  of  her 
life. 

At  Leith,  retired,  Rear-Admiral  James  Steven- 
son. This  officer  made  prize  of  two  privateers, 
and  accompanied  the  expeditions  to  Copenhagen 
and  Walcheren. 

At  the  Caxton  Union,  Cambridge,  aged  103, 
James  MiUs,  for  many  years  resident  in  the  parish 
of  Kingston.  He  was  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  a hawker  of  wicker  baskets,  sieves, 
&c.  He  lived  to  see  his  descendants  unto  the 
fifth  generation,  and  possessed  all  his  faculties  up 
to  within  a short  period  of  his  death. 

At  Boreham,  Essex,  Abraham  Choat,  known 
as  “Blind  Abraham,”  quite  a character  in  his 
way  in  the  district,  for  the  readiness  and  precision 
with  which,  though  blind,  he  would  find  his  way 
along  any  roads  and  to  all  sorts  of  places  for 
miles  around.  It  is  recorded  amongst  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  doings,  that  one  night  a traveller 
found  himself  benighted  at  Witham,  and  awed 
by  the  pitchy  darkness,  dared  not  undertake  the 
journey,  when  Abraham  was  hired  to  drive  him, 
and  the  passenger  was  totally  unconscious  of  the 
care  and  guidance  to  which  he  was  intrusted  till 
he  was  landed  safely  at  the  old  “ Black  Boy,” 
when  the  blind  driver  was  rewarded  with  a 
sovereign.  He  also  could  find  his  way  without 
hesitation  into  any  shop  in  Chelmsford  to  which 
he  was  directed. 

At  Brechin,  aged  90,  Mr,  John  Spalding,  who 


resided  in  the  Upper  Tenements.  John  was  at 
the  battle  of  Camperdown,  and  took  part  in  other 
engagements,  for  which  he  received  a medal  and 
several  clasps.  He  was  about  the  last  surviving 
who  fought  with  Lord  Duncan  at  that  memorable 
engagement. 

Feh.  1.  At  Wellington-sq.,  Hastings,  aged  22, 
Rothes  Lennox  Dunbar,  late  Capt.  42nd  High- 
landers, second  surviving  son  of  the  late  John 
Dunbar,  esq  , H.E.I.C.  Civil  Service. 

At  Betchworth-house,  Surrey,  the  Hon.  Jane, 
widow  of  the  Right  Hon,  Henry  Goulburn,  and 
sister  of  Lord  Rokeby. 

At  his  house  in  Winifred’s  Dale,  aged  68,  Capt. 
S.  Jervois,  R.N. 

At  Ipswich,  R.  W.  Soady,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s-Inn, 
barrister-at-law. 

In  Craig’s-court,  London,  aged  57,  Stephen 
Edw.  Thornton,  esq.,  son  of  Stephen  Thornton, 
esq.,  of  Moggerhanger -house,  Beds. 

At  Cambridge-terr.,  Hyde-park,  aged  60, 
Walter  Bearblock,  esq.,  of  the  Grange,  Chigwell, 
Essex. 

Feb.  2.  At  Rome,  aged  73,  Commendatore 
Joachim  Barberi,  the  well-known  artist  in  Roman 
mosaics.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  gained 
the  large  council  medal  at  the  Exposition  in 
London  of  1851.  His  masterpieces,  the  Aurora 
and  the  Crucified  Saviour  of  Guido,  are  con- 
sidered equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything  in  an- 
cient art.  By  his  de.ith  the  direction  of  the 
manufactory  of  mosaics  at  the  Vatican  becomes 
vacant. 

At  Dunstanville-terrace,  Falmouth,  Francis 
Wemyss,  esq.,  many  years  Paymaster  of  the 
Southern  Recruiting  District,  Ireland. 

Aged  60,  Robert  John  Peel,  esq.,  of  Burton-on- 
Trent. 

At  Stone-Chair,  Odd  Rode,  Sarah,  relict  of 
John  Twemlow,  esq.,  of  the  Grove,  Lawton, 
Cheshire. 

At  York-pl.,  Portman-sq.,  suddenly,  from  the 
effects  of  a fall,  Robert  Taylor,  esq.,  late  of  Em- 
ber-court, Surrey,  a Deputy-Lieutenant  of  that 
county,  and  of  Lucky  Valley,  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica. 

At  Gillingham,  aged  59,  Major  W.  A.  Rogers, 
late  95th  Regt. 

At  Earlsgift,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hamilton 
Ash,  wife  of  William  Hamilton  Ash,  esq.,  of  Ash- 
brook,  and  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Morton. 

At  Baldock,  Herts,  aged  98,  Mrs.  Mary  Ind. 
She  lived  to  see  the  birth  of  10  children,  69  grand- 
childi’en,  114  great  grandchildren,  and  two  great 
great  grandchildren — in  all,  195  descendants. 

At  Worcester,  aged  60,  Ann,  relict  of  Michael 
Thomas  Sadler,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  Hastings,  aged  77,  Major  Close,  R.A.,  eldest 
brother  of  the  Dean  of  Carlisle.  He  was  well 
known  in  public  life  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  as  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society. 

Feb.  3.  At  Edinburgh,  George  Salmond,  esq., 
late  Procurator-Fiscal  of  Lanarkshire. 

At  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Mudd, 
widow  of  Wm.  Mudd,  esq.,  many  years  a sur- 
geon of  that  town. 

John  Hobson,  esq.,  of  Eaton  Socon,  Bedfordsh. 

At  Belton-house,  East  Lothian,  aged  71,  Rear- 
Admiral  James  Hay. 

At  his  residence,  Witney,  Oxon,  aged  65,  James 
Clinch,  esq. 

At  Curzon-park,  Chester,  aged  55,  Thos.  Bud- 
dicom  Blackburne,  esq.,  of  Grange-house,  Birken- 
head, Cheshire. 

Aged  74,  Joseph  Thompson,  esq.,  of  Five- 
houses,  Clapton. 

Anne,  wile  of  the  Rev.  T.  Harmon. 

Feb.  4.  At  her  residence,  Percy-place,  Bath, 
aged  76,  Mrs.  Jay,  widow  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jay, 
for  sixty  years  the  pastor  of  Argyle  Chapel. 

At  his  house  in  Clarges-st.,  Piccadilly,  Thomas 
Fitzherbert,  esq.,  of  Swjmnerton-park,  in  the 
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county  of  Stafford,  and  N orbury  Manor,  in  Derby- 
shii'e. 

Richard  Henry  Beaumont,  esq  , of  MTiitley- 
hall,  near  Huddersfield,  and  of  Clarence-lodge, 
Roehampion. 

Suddenly,  at  her  residence,  Connaught-sq., 
London,  aged  69,  Sophia,  widow  of  "Wm.  Smith, 
esq. 

Aged  37,  Lieut.-Col  George  Steevens,  late  of 
the  20th  Regiment,  second  son  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Steevens,  formerly  of  that  Regt. 

At  Chaddesden,  aged  52,  Maria  Anne,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  \N  ilmot,  Bart.,  of 
Chaddesden-hall. 

At  her  residence,  Portman -square,  aged  78, 
Marianne,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
M'arren,  many  years  Rector  of  St.  Elizabeth’s, 
Jamaica. 

At  Norwich,  at  her  residence.  Cathedral  Close, 
aged  65,  Hannah,  widow  of  the  late  Richard 
Culley,  esq. 

Aged  70.  John  Wilks,  esq.,  of  Spital-square. 
At  Warrington,  aged  45,  Frances,  wife  of  Ben- 
jamin Pierpoint,  esq.,  of  that  place. 

Feb.  5.  Suddenly,  near  Tadcaster,  aged  73, 
Major  Steward  (formerly  of  the  21st  Foot),  of 
Colton-lodge,  near  Tadcaster. 

Aged  65,  Ann,  wi  e of  James  Lindley,  esq.,  of 
Addlestone,  Sm'rey. 

At  Parragon-buildings,  aged  86,  Francis  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  the  Rev.  Boyle  Sullivan,  and  dau. 
of  Isaac  Sago,  esq.,  of  Thornhill,  Dorset. 

At  Cockerton-hall,  near  Darhngton,  aged  20, 
James,  only  son  of  Joseph  Waugh,  esq. 

At  Park-gate-house,  Ringmer,  aged  65,  J.  B. 
Yeal,  esq. 

At  Upton -place.  West  Ham,  Essex,  eight  daj's 
only  after  the  death  of  her  only  brother,  aged  50, 
Ameha  Adden,  only  dau.  of  the  late  George  Had- 
den, esq.,  of  the  same  place. 

At  Echnburgh,  Robert  Somerville,  esq.,  W.S. 
Aged  34,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  David  Dick,  esq., 
late  of  Acre-lane,  Bri.’tton. 

At  St.  John’s,  near  Worcester,  aged  81,  Janet, 
widow  of  Major  Wheatstone,  formerly  of  the 
53rd  regt. 

At  Bewerley-hall,  Yorkshire,  aged  80,  John 
Yorke,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Sussex-*errace,  Old  Brompton, 
aged  78,  Samuel  Giles,  esq.,  Paymaster  in  the 
Royal  Navy. 

At  his  residence,  the  Lodge,  Hingham,  aged  71, 
Wilham  Waskett,  esq. 

At  Lightchffe,  Ellen,  wife  of  the  Rev,  H.  B. 
Creak,  and  yougest  dau.  of  the  late  William  Rid- 
ley, esq.,  of  Felsted,  Essex. 

At  Wendover,  Buckinghamshire,  aged  77,  Mary 
Ann,  widow  of  the  late  David  Jeremy,  esq. 

At  her  residence  in  Manchester-sq.,  aged  83, 
Charlotte,  widow  of  Col.  CoUins,  formerly  Resi- 
dent at  the  Court  of  Lucknow. 

Feb.  6.  At  Ashford,  aged  80,  Jane,  relict  of 
Richard  Sambourne,  esq. 

At  Edinburgh,  Isabella  Edington,  relict  of  Nicol 
Baird,  esq.,  St.  Petersburgh. 

Suddenly,  aged  65,  Edward  Shepherd,  esq.,  of 
Southen  d, ' Bedale. 

At  Edinburgh,  William  Glass,  esq.,  W.S. 

At  Ramsgate,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mary,  the 
eldest  dau,  of  the  late  Col.  O'Connor. 

Feb.  7.  At  Meare,  Somerset,  aged  74,  George 
Glasson,  esq  , M.D.,  late  of  Devonport.  Deceased 
was  a magistrate  for  the  borough  of  Devonport. 

At  Eaton-sq.,  Col.  James  M‘Alptne,  of  Wjmd- 
sor-house,  county  Mayo,  late  of  the  15th  King’s 
Hussars. 

At  her  residence,  Toxteth-park,  Liverpool, 
Sarah,  wife  of  George  Henry  Loxdale,  esq. 

At  Westbourne-terrace-road,  aged  61,  Jacob 
Coniiop,  esq. 

At  Clai)ham,  Emily,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Pritchard,  and  fifth  dau.  of  John  Newton,  esq., 
of  Tunbridge  Wells. 


Aged  44,  Thomas  Jones,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  Stan- 
hope-street, Hampstead-road. 

At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  72,  WiUiam  Ban- 
ning, esq. 

Feb.  8.  At  Sheringham,  Norfolk,  the  Hon. 
Charlotte  Upcher,  widow  of  Abbot  Upcher,  esq., 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Lord  Berners. 

At  Abberley-hall,  Worcestershire,  aged  77, 
Amelia  Moilliet,  widow  of  the  late  John  Lewis 
MoiUiett,  (sq. 

At  Lower  Broughton,  Manchester,  aged  49, 
J.  K.  B.  P.  Kinsman,  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

At  Haslar  Hospital,  aged  30,  Richard  BUzard 
Power,  esq.,  Assistant-Surgeon  R.N. 

At  Addison-road  north,  Notting-hHl,  aged  82, 
Sarah  Wise,  last  surviving  daughter  of  the  late 
Thos.  Wise,  esq.,  of  Thornham,  Kent. 

Aged  69,  at  his  residence,  Stanhope-teiTace, 
Hyde-park-gardens,  George  Webb,  esq..  Secre- 
tary to  the  Stock  Exchange. 

At  Stanley- villas,  Notting-hiU,  aged  72,  Wi- 
gram  Money,  esq. 

Aged  72,  James  Johns,  esq..  Paymaster  R.N. 

Feb.  9.  At  Plympton,  suddenly^  aged  59,  Tho- 
mas Julian  Pode,  esq.,  surgeon. 

Hem-y  Lo’^glands,  esq.,  Charlton,  Blackheath. 

At  Monkton-house,  near  Taunton,  aged  78, 
Edmond  Waller  Rundell,  esq. 

Of  consumption,  at  Margaret-st.,  Cavendish- 
sq..  Major  Scrope  Reynett  Berdmore,  late  20th 
Regt.  He  served  during  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign. 

At  Ridgewell,  Essex,  aged  82,  John  Paul,  esq. 

At  Great  Waltham,  Essex,  aged  62,  Charles 
Skill,  esq. 

At  IMentmore  Yicarage,  Bucks,  aged  70,  Sarah 
Amelia,  widow  of  Peter  Aime  Ouvry,  esq.,  of 
the  Ordnance  Office  and  East  Acton. 

At  his  residence.  Grove-end-road,  St.  John’s- 
wood,  aged  7 2,  Adolph  Leopold  Pfell,  esq. 

At  Escrick  Rectory,  Yors,  aged  91,  Sarah  Bel- 
tina  Lawley,  eldest  and  sole  surviving  child  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Lawley,  of  Canwell- 
haU,  Staffordshire.  She  was  sister  to  the  last 
two  Lords  Wenlock,  and  to  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Lawley. 

At  his  residence.  High-street,  Croydon,  aged 
34,  James  Russell,  esq.,  solicitor. 

At  Chaiiotte-sq.,  Edinbm-gh,  aged  23,  EUa 
Maria,  wife  of  Sir  George  H.  Leith,  Bart. 

At  the  house  of  his  brother.  Grove-hill,  Cam- 
berwell. aged  65,  Edward  Kemble,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Moorville,  near  Burley, 
Yorkshire,  Thomas  Dunn,  esq.,  late  of  Funchal, 
Madeira. 

Feb.  11.  Aged  20,  Reginald  Aymer  Lucy, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Geo.  Lucy,  esq.,  of  Charle- 
cote-hall,  Warwickshire. 

At  Marino,  co.  Cork,  Ireland,  aged  52,  Louisa 
Fanny,  wife  of  Major  Older shaw.  Royal  En- 
gineers, 

At  Chenies  Rectory,  aged  23,  Alfred  John,  son 
of  Lord  Wriothesley  Russell. 

At  his  house,  Elandford-sq.,  Regent’s-park, 
aged  75,  Charles  Shadwell,  esq.,  of  Gray’s-Inn, 
brother  to  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Lancelot  Shad- 
well,  Yice-Cbancellor  of  England,  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 

At  Staines,  aged  41,  Jas.  Rickman,  esq.,  jun., 
last  surviving  son  of  James  Rickman,  esq.,  of 
Courland,  Clapham  ; on  the  same  evening,  aged 
5,  Afice,  second  dau.  of  the  above. 

At  Bruton-st.,  Berkeley-sq.,  Mary,  widow  of 
Robert  Freeman,  esq.,  of  Saxmundham,  Suffolk. 

At  Buckland,  Hants,  aged  52,  Wm.  Pellatt, 
son  of  the  late  Apsley  Pellatt,  esq.,  of  London. 

Feb.  12.  At  Percy-st.,  Bedford-sq.,  aged  78, 
Richard  Smith,  esq.,  late  of  Chertsey,  SuiTey, 
where  he  practised  as  a surgeon. 

At  Camden-st.  north,  Camden-town,  aged  65, 
James  Fell,  esq.,  of  the  Marylebone  Police-court. 

Aged  79,  Frances,  relict  of  John  May,  esq.,  late 
of  Oxney-coiut,  Kent. 
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Aged  73,  Stephen  Jarrett,  esq.,  of  Jarrett’s-pl., 
Hackney-road. 

At  his  son’s  house,  Chepstow-villas-west,  Not- 
ting-hill,  aged  64,  John  Timewell  Addams,  esq., 
of  Cheltenham. 

Feh.  13.  At  Queen’ s-terrace,  Windsor,  Eliza, 
widow  of  John  Barr,  esq. 

Ann,  wife  of  Charles  J.  Heatley,  esq.,  of  Shen- 
lield,  Essex. 

Feb.  15.  At  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law, 
Westbourne-terrace-road,  aged  79,  Ann  Rose, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Rose^  D.D.,  Rector  of 
St.  Martin’s,  Outwich. 

At  Lansdown-place,  Brunswick-sq.,  aged  84, 
John  Risdon,  esq. 


Feb.  17,  at  Brighton,  aged  34,  Charles  Kerrison 
Sala,  son  of  Madame  Sala.  He  fell  down  dead 
on  retiring  to  rest,  seemingly  without  the  slightest 
pain. 

Feh.  18.  At  Clifton,  Edward  Frederick,  second 
son  of  G.  J.  de  Winton,  esq.,  Capt.  H.  M.’s  99th 
Regt. 

In  Brompton-cres.,  aged  74,  J.  Nicholson,  esq. 

At  Hanbury-mount,  Worcestershire,  Elizabeth, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Vernon,  Rector 
of  Hanbury. 

Feb.  19.  At  10,  Chester-ter.,  aged  17,  Louisa, 
eldest  dau.  of  Edward  and  Louisa  Foster. 

Feb.  20.  Aged  25,  Eliza,  wife  of  Thos.  Dorking, 
esq.,  ArtUlery-pl.-west,  Finsbury-sq. 


TABLE  OP  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OP  LONDON. 


{From  the  Beturns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General?^ 


/ Week  ending 
/ Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards 

Total. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

Total. 

Jan.  24  . 

531 

163 

188 

241 

74 

1216 

904 

885 

1789 

„ 31  . 

657 

142 

202 

233 

60 

1209 

879 

883 

1762 

Peb.  7 . 

662 

180 

266 

301 

59 

1368 

976 

915 

1809 

„ 14  . 

537 

167 

248 

250 

55 

1264 

947 

904 

1851 

PRICE  OP  CORN. 


Average  A 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

1 Peas. 

of  Six  > 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Weeks  ) 

58  0 

45  7 

23  5 

39  8 

40  4 

1 39  6 

Week  ending  I 
Peb.  14.  j 

■56  5 1 

44  11  1 

1 23  6 

1 44  4 

1 39  6 

1 39  7 

PRICE  OP  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHPIELD. 

Hay,  3?.  to  U. — Straw,  11.  7s.  to  11.  10s. — Clover,  11.  to  11.  17s.  6d. 


Beef  ... 
Mutton 
Veal  ... 
Pork  . . . 
Lamb... 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 
To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Bs.  6d.  to  Is.  lOt^. 
4s.  2d.  to  5^.  8c^. 
4 s.  4c^.  bo  5s.  Id. 
4s.  Id.  to  5s.  Id. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Peb.  23. 

Beasts 3,607 

Sheep  14,530 

Calves 74 

Pigs 270 


COAL-MARKET,  Peb.  20. 

Wallsend,  &c.,  per  ton.  16s.  3c^.  to  17s.  Qd.  Other  sorts,  13s.  to  15s. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  59s.  Qd. 


WOOL,  Down  Tegs,  per  lb.  19<?.  to  20d.  Leicester  Pleeces,  16c?.  to  17c?. 
Combings,  15c?.  to  17c?. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIOIS'S  taken  at  the  Royal  Obseevatoey, 

Geeenwich. 

From  Jan.  24  to  Feh.  21,  inclusive. 


Thermometer. 

Barom. 

Thermometer. 

Barom. 

Day  of 
Month. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

1 

Mean. 

Mean 

in. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

Mean 

in. 

Jan. 

0 

O 

0 

Feb. 

0 

0 

O 

24 

41 

32 

36 

28.  993 

rain,  hail 

8 

44 

36 

40 

29.  545 

25 

39 

34 

35 

29.  251 

cldy.  snow,  rn. 

9 

48 

37 

42 

29.  436 

26 

36 

30 

33 

29.  563 

do.do.  sleet,rn. 

10 

50 

40 

43 

29.  575 

27 

36 

28 

31 

27.  753 

do.  sleet,  ^e 

11 

52 

37 

44 

29.  783 

28 

34 

25 

29 

29.  685 

clear,  cldy.  snw 

12 

47 

32 

38 

30.  214 

29 

32 

22 

26 

29.  720 

do. 

13 

44 

31 

37 

30. 170 

30 

35 

20 

28 

29.  662 

do.  cloudy 

14 

47 

31 

38 

30. 136 

31 

37 

30 

32 

29.  582 

cloudy,  snow 

15 

45 

29 

36 

29.  988 

F.l 

31 

20 

24 

29.  784 

do. 

16 

55 

28 

41 

29.  960 

2 

37 

21 

30 

29.  444 

do.  snow 

17 

56 

34 

44 

29.  872 

3 

32 

26 

28 

29.  662 

do. 

18 

55 

39 

45 

29.  878 

4 

37 

23 

29 
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By  sylvanus  UKBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRITISH  BISHOPS  AT  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  ARLES, 

Mb.  Ueba'n".  — In  the  year  314  we 
read  certain  British  Bishops  were  present 
at  the  Council  < f Arles ; three  names  only 
are  mentioned — Ehorius,  Restitutus,  and 
Adeltius;  the  first  from  York,  the  second 
from  London,  the  third  from  “ Cohm.  Lon- 
dinensium.”  I know  this  to  be  a disputed 
po'mt  with  historians;  Selden  and  Spel- 
inan  translate  it  “ Eichhorough,”  can  you 
teU  me  on  what  grounds  ? I have  also 
heard  it  explained  Colchester;  is  there 
any  authority  for  tins? 

The  th'rd,  however,  is  the  rendering  on 
which  I especially  requYe  information. 
Stillingfleet  renders  it  “ Caerleon.”  Now 
this  it  would  be  most  important  to  sub- 
stantiate, because  it  goes  far  to  prove  a 
complete  organization  of  the  Church  in 
England  long  before  Augustine.  Tlie 
three  great  di\  isions  of  England  send  re- 
spectively their  Bishops.  York  is  still 
the  chief  see  of  the  northern  part ; London 
was  certainly  the  chief  see  of  the  south, 
till  Augustine,  by  a wise  stroke  of  policy, 
removed  it  as  it  were  from  its  original 
site,  in  order  to  obliterate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  marks  of  the  Early  Clmrch;  and 
Cai  rleon  was  certainly  the  site  of  the 
principal  see  in  Wales  before  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  St.  David’s.  Now  the  question 
I would  ask  is.  Is  tliere  any  corroborative 
authority  for  translat  ng  Col.  Legion,  by 
Caer-Leon,  any  document?  or  coin,  or 
stone  inscription  which  wmu'd  throw  light 
upon  the  subject  ? — Yom's,  &c. 

Jaspee. 

WAS  ST.  DUNSTAN  A BELL 
FOUNDER. 

Mr.  Urban. — What  authority  is  there 
for  sui  posing  that  St.  Dunstan  w^as  a “ bell- 
founder,”  as  I have  seen  it  stated  ? J.  P. 


DR.  GAUDEN, 

Me.  Urban. — In  Kennett’s  Coll.  Lansd. 
MSS.  1023,  p.  433,  (note),  \\c  h tve  th  • fol- 
lowing evidence  that  Dr.  Gauilen  wrote, 
or  materially  enlarged  the  celebrated  EI- 
KHN  B.\2IA1KF1 

“ Among  the  papers  said  to  be  lost  by 
Mrs.  Gauden,  his  -widow,  w’as  a ‘ Copy  of 
a Letter  to  Chancellor  Boyle,’  wdiere  he 
pleads  that  which  was  done  like  a king 
should  have  a king-like  retribu'ion ;’  and 
that  his  design  in  it  was  to  com'ort  and 
encourage  the  king’s  friends,  to  expose  his 
enemies,  and  to  consult,”  &e. 

Kennel  t gives  here  a ctu-ious  list  of  some 
of  these  miss'ng  papers,  and  adds, — 

“ Letters  patent  of  King  ChaTVs  II. 
dated  the  20th  Nov.  1660,  granting  to 
Richard  Royston.  of  London.  bookrelLr, 
the  s lie  privile^ie  of  printing  all  the  works 
of  King  Charles  I.,  among  which  EIKH'V 
BA2IA1KH  is  mentioned  with  a particular 
characfer  and  commendation.  And  yet 
when  the  like  privilege  of  reprinting  the 
works  of  King  Charles  I.  was  granted  by 
King  James  II.,  by  his  letters  dated  Feb. 
22,  1685,  thoueh  the  grant  refers  ex- 
pressly to  the  first  edition,  published  by 
Richard  Royston,  in  the  year  1662,  and 
in  which  his  Majesty  declares  that  all  the 
worfcs  of  his  royal  father  were  collected, 
and  published,  the  King,  notwithstanding, 
would  not  suffer  ETKHN  BA21AIKH  to  be 
inserteil  as  a part  of  those  works.  And  the 
person  chiefly  concerned  in  the  property 
of  that  edition,  Mr.  Richard  Chishall,  after 
a tedious  and  expensive  applic  tion,  could 
only  obtain,  or  rather  take  a cognizance 
of  flnishing  the  work  with  a FINI.S  s^t 
to  it,  and  after  the  said  FINIS  to  add 
that  hook,  not  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  rest”  E.  G.  B. 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SYLYAHUS  URBAN. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

DE.  HAWKSWORTH’S  BROTHER-IN-LAW,  MR.  RYLAND.  — MRS.  MARY  MASTERS. — MRS 

ANNA  WILLIAMS. — JEDIDIAH  BUXTON. — BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  AND  PETER  COLLIN- 

SON. — THE  DEATH  OF  EDWARD  CAVE. 

Mr.  Boswell  once  inquired  of  Francis  Barber,  Dr.  Johnson’s  negro 
servant,  who  were  the  most  frequent  visitors  to  Johnson  when  he  was  left 
in  deep  affliction  upon  his  wife's  death  in  1753.  After  mentioning  Dr. 
Bathurst  and  Mr.  Diamond  an  apothecarv,  and  the  blind  Miss  Williams 
who  resided  in  the  house  with  him  in  Gough-sqnare,  Frank  added,  “ There 
were  also  Mr.  Cave,  Dr.  Hawksworth,  Mr.  Ryland,  merchant  on  Tower- 
hill,  Mrs.  Masters  the  poetess,  who  lived  with  Mr.  Cave,  Mrs.  (Elizabeth) 
Carter,  and  sometimes  Mrs.  Macaulay  (then  Miss  Sawbridge)  ; also  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  wife  of  a tallow-chandler  on  Snow-hill,  not  in  the  learned  way, 
but  a v^orthy  good  woman  after  whose  names  follow  those  of  Mr.  (sub« 
sequently  Sir  Joshua)  Reynolds,  and  others  of  higher  grade  and  greater 
notoriety. 

This  passage  presents  a remarkable  group  of  the  immediate  associates 
of  Sylyanus  Urban:  naming  first  Mr.  Cave,  who,  before  another  year 
was  over,  was  himself  in  the  tomb  ; next  Dr.  Hawksworth^,  who  had  be- 
come his  best  friend  and  contributor;  and  then  Mr.  Ryland,  who  was 
Hawksworth’s  brother-in-law. 

Mr.  John  Ityland,  as  well  as  Hawksworth,  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  Johnson’s  Club,  formed  at  the  King’s  Head,  in  Ivy-lane,  in  the 
winter  of  1749.  It  did  not  last  long'^ ; but  the  survivors,  Jolmson,  llvland, 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Payne,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  met  again  to 

® I find,  since  writing  the  note  to  iny  last  chapter,  at  p.  285,  that  my  friend  Hawks- 
worth latterly  wrote  his  name  with  an  e inserted — HawTcesworth ; which  accounts  for 
the  orthography  that  h^s  prevailed  with  his  biographers.  'J  his  altei’iition  appears  on 
the  title-page  of  his  Voyages,  and  in  a letter  written  shortly  before  his  death  to  Joseph 
Ciadoek,  Esq..  F.S.A.,  whicli  is  printed  in  that  j^entl  man’s  Memoirs. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  says  until  about  1756,  and  lie  ennmei-ates  ten  members;  viz., 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Salter,  iatlrer  of  the  Master  of  the  Charterhouse;  Hawksworth ; Ryland;' 
Mr.  John  Payne,  bookseller,  ihe  original  publisher  of  the  Rambler,  and  afterwards 
chief  Accountant  of  the  Bank  of  England;  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer;  Dr.  William  M’Ghie, 
a Scots  physician;  Dr.  Edmund  Barker,  a young  physician  ; Dr., Richard  Bathurst,  also 
a young  physician;  Hawkins  himself,  and  Johnson:  hut  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  letters  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  Dec.  13,  1783,  and  April  19, 1784,  recognises  only  s/o:— the  four  who  met 
again  in  1783,  with  Hawksworth  and  Dyer,  then  deceased;  and  says  that  they  had  not 
met  for  thirty  years. 
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talk  over  their  lives’  experience,  like  the  four  old  men  in  the  Senile  CoU 
loquium  of  Erasmus,  in  tlie  year  1783.  Mr.  Ryland  was  also,  I believe,  a 
member  of  the  Literary  Club^^,  which  was  est-iblished  in  1763,  and  pro- 
bably of  that  formed  in  Essex-street  especially  for  the  consolation  of 
Johnson’s  declining  days.  He  was  certainly  a constant  visitor  of  Dr. 
Johnson  during  his  last  illness,  and  he  furnished  some  of  the  particulars 
for  the  article  which  commemorated  the  death  of  our  illustrious  friend  in 
our  01)ituary  for  December  1784.  Whilst  Hawksworth  conducted  the 
Review  department  of  the  (Gentle man’s  Magazine,  Ryland  was  a fre- 
quent contributor,  and  sometimes,  in  his  brother-in-law’s  absence,  he  under- 
took its  arrangement.  “ He  was  a good  scholar,  and  expressed  himself, 
both  in  writing  and  speaking,  in  a peculiarly  elegant  and  forcible  manner. 
From  long  habits  of  intimacy,  he  occasionally  caught  the  expressions  of 
his  friends  Johnson  and  Hawksworth;  but  his  mode  of  thinking  was 
his  own 

Miss  Elizabeth  Carter  s early  connection  with  the  GtENtleman’s 
Magazine  I have  already  related  somewhat  at  full®.  The  name  of  “ Mrs. 
Masters,  the  poetess,”  is  one  now  less  remembered.  Mr.  Boswell  has  re- 
ported that  she  “lived  with  Mr.  Cave,”  but  that  was  only  during  an  occa- 
sional sojourn  in  London,  for  her  usual  residence  w’as  in  the  East  of  Eng- 
land, first  at  Norwich,  and  afterwards  at  Burgh  Castle,  near  Yarmouth. 
After  she  had  been  a contributor  to  my  poetical  pages  for  some  time,  she 
published  a small  volume  of  Poems  by  subscription  in  the  year  1738,  and 
subsequently,  in  1755,  also  by  subscription^,  a larger  collection  of  Familiar 

' Tlie  Essex-street  club  was  not  set  on  foot  until  December,  1783.  In  August  of 
that  year  Johnson  writes  to  Mr.  Hoole, — “I  bear  from  Dr.  Brncklesby  and  Mr.  Ryland 
that  the  club  is  not  crowded.  I hope  we  shall  enliven  it  when  winter  brings  us 
together.” 

^ These  lines  are  quoted  from  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Ryland  in  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  Ixviii. 
p.  629 ; also  given,  with  some  alterations,  in  Nichols’  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  ix. 
p.  500.  Mr.  Ryland  died  June  24, 1798,  agM  eighty-one. 

® In  chapter  iii..  Sept.,  pp.  273,  4. 

^ Mrs.  Masters’  list  of  subscribers  in  1755  amounts  to  about  a thousand  names. 
Among  them  appear — 

The  Rev.  Dr  Birch,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  Rector  of  St  Margaret 
Patton. 

Miss  Carter.  ^ 

„ Margaret  Carter  (now  Mrs  Pennington)  > of  Deal. 

„ Molly  Carter.  ) 

Mr  Ed.  Cave  ^ 

Mrs  Cave  Vlate  of  St.  John’s  Gate,  London. 

Mr  Joseph  Cave  j 

Mrs  Gardiner,  of  Snow-hill,  London.  2 Books. 

Mr  John  Hawksworth,  Author  of  the  Adventurer. 

Mrs  Hawksworth. 

Mr  Samuel  Johnson,  A.M.,  Author  of  the  Rambler,  S^c. 

Mr  Sam.  Richardson,  of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Cha.  Ghrandison.  4 Books. 

Mrs  Anna  Williams.  2 Books. 

We  find  also  the  names  of  Robert  Masters,  B.D.,  Pi  llow  of  Bennet  College,  for  two 
books ; M iss  Lucretia  Masters ; Mrs.  Masters,  of  Brook,  Kent ; the  Rev.  Henry  Heaton, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  Bennet  College,  for  five  books,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jos  Grigg,  for  fourteen. 
Dr.  Johnson’s  active  interference  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Masters  appears  in  a letter  written 
by  her  to  Dr.  Birch,  dated  7th  March  1755  : — “ My  list  is  embellished  with  the  names 
of  many  eminent  persons,  both  clergy  and  laity.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Cork  sub- 
scribed upon  sight  of  a Proposal  tender’d  them  hy  the  Author  of  the  Rambler,  who  is 
himself  a subscriber,  and  Mr.  Richard-on,  Mr.  Hawksworth,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
genius.” — {Birch  MS.  Corresp.  in  the  British  Museum.) 
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Letters  and  Poems,  partly  her  own,  and  partly  selected  or  contributed  by 
her  friends. 

It  resembled,  in  that  respect,  the  volume  of  “Miscellanies,  in  Prose  and 
Verse,”  published  in  1766  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  the 
blind  protegee  and  tea-raakerS  of  Dr,  Johnson;  and  who  also  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  benevolent  Mrs.  Gardiner,  and  bequeathed  all  her  little 
property  to  a school  for  deserted  girls  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  of 
which  that  lady  was  the  main  support^. 

I may  here  notice,  en  passant,  another  temporary  inmate  of  Saint  John’s 
Gate;  I mean  JedidiaTi  Buxton,  a mental  calculator  of  extraordinary  powers, 
whose  portrait  was  published  in  the  Magazine  for  June  17-54.  This  man, 
though  the  son  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  grandson  of  a vicar,  of  his  native 
parish,  which  was  Elmton,  in  Derbyshire,  had  never  learned  to  write,  but 
he  could  conduct  the  most  prolonged  and  intricate  calculations  by  his 
memory  only.  The  first  account  of  him  was  communicated  to  the  Maga- 
zine of  January  1751,  by  Mr.  George  Saxe,  of  Sherwood  Forest;  and  in 
that  for  August  following  there  appeared  further  anecdotes  written  by  Mr. 
Francis  Hollidayh  In  1753  (p.'557),  Mr,  Holliday  gave  some  additional 
particulars;  and  in  the  spring  of  1754  Jedidiah  paid  his  visit  to  London, 
with  the  express  motive  of  obtaining  a sight  of  the  King  and  Queen ; for, 
after  figures,  royalty  formed  the  only  object  of  his  curiosity.  Old  Mr.  Cave 
was  then  lately  dead,  but  we  lodged  Jedidiah  in  St.  John’s  Gate.  He  did  not 
accomplish  the  object  of  his  journey,  owing  to  the  royal  family  having  re- 
moved from  London  into  greater  privacy  at  Kensington  ; but  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Royal  Society,  whom  he  called  the  volk  of  the  Siety  Court, 
and  who,  having  tested  his  calculating  abilities,  dismissed  him  with  a hand- 
some gratuity.  We  also  took  him  to  see  Garrick  enact  Richard  the  Third  at 
Drury-lane  ; but,  undazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  and  unaffected 
by  the  passion  of  the  actor  or  the  sentiments  of  the  poet,  Jedidiah  employed 
himself  in  reckoning  the  number  of  words  he  heard,  and  in  calculating  the 
sum-total  of  the  steps  made  by  the  dancers ! The  innumerable  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  musical  instruments  perplexed  and  entirely  confounded  him. 
I retail  these  particulars  from  our  last  account  of  this  extraordinary  being, 
which  might  safely  be  added  to  the  other  biographies  assembled  in  John- 
son’s Works,  as  the  following  passage  will  amply  justify  such  appro- 
priation;— 

“ With  this  print  it  was  greatly  wished  some  account  of  his  life  could  he  given ; but 
the  life  of  laborious  poverty  is  necessarily  uniform  and  obscure.  The  history  of  one 
day  would  almost  include  the  events  of  all.  Time,  with  respect  to  Buxton,  changed 


8 “ I have  frequently  taken  tea  with  Br.  Johnson,  made  by  Mrs.  Williams.” — Mr. 
Nichols  in  Literary  Anecdotes,  ii.  184. 

In  1777,  on  Easter-day,  Johnson  “ dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs,  Gardiner, 
and  passed  the  afternoon  with  such  calm  gladness  of  mind  as  it  is  very  long  since  I felt 
before.”  Mrs.  Gardiner  is  noticed  at  further  length  by  Boswell  under  the  year  1783, — 
“ who,  though  ill  the  humble  station  of  a tallow-cliandler  upon  Snow -hill,  was  a woman 
of  excellent  good  sense,  pious,  and  charitable.  She  told  me  she  had  been  introduced  to 
Johnson  by  Mrs.  Masters,  the  poetess,  whose  volumes  he  revised,  and,  it  is  said,  illumi- 
nated here  and  there  with  a ray  of  his  own  genius,”  Johnson  left  Mrs,  Gardiner  in  his 
will  a book  “ at  her  election,  to  keep  as  a token  of  remembrance.”  She  died  in  1789, 
aged  74.  Mrs.  Anna  Williams  died  in  1783,  aged  77. 

' This  paper,  by  a typographical  error,  is  signed  T.  Holliday.  Its  writer  was  abeady 
known  to  Mr.  Cave,  from  his  having  translated  into  English  “ The  Differential  Method ; 
or  a Treatise  concerning  Summation  and  Interpolation  of  Infinite  Series,  by  James 
Stirling,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,”  printed  at  St.  John’s  Gate  in  1749.  See  vol.  xix.  p.  336. 
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nothing  but  his  age ; nor  did  the  seasons  vary  his  employment,  except  that  in  winter 
he  used  a flail,  and  in  summer  a ling-hook.  Some  particulars,  however,”  &c.,  &c. 

At  the  period  when  the  attention  of  Sylvanus  Urban  (after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  and  the  suspension  of  his  report  of  debates 
in  Parliament,)  was  withdrawn  from  politics,  and  largely  devoted  to  scien- 
tific matters,  Electricity  had  become  a fashionable  pursuit  with  the  phi- 
losophers. The  Royal  Society,  in  1745,  had  given  their  annual  medal 
to  Mr.  Watson,  of  Aldersgate-street,  for  his  discoveries  in  this  science. 
Earlier  in  that  year,  the  Magazine  for  April,  at  pp.  193 — 197,  had  con- 
tained “ an  historical  account  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  made  in  Grer- 
many,  &c.  concerning  electricity;”  and  early  in  the  next  year^  was 
announced  the  discovery  by  Professor  Musschenbroek,  of  Leyden,  of  the 
instrument  afterwards  called  the  “ Leyden  phial.”  The  indexes  to  the 
Magazine  for  1746  and  the  succeeding  years  refer  to  many  articles  on  the 
subject  of  Electricity,  by  various  writers. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  electrical  experiments  made  by  JBenjamin 
Franklin.,  at  Philadelphia,  (where  he  was  then  the  post-master,)  appeared 
anonymously  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  January  1750b  In 
that  for  April  following  his  remarks  on  the  “ effects  of  points  in  electricity” 
were  given  as  communicated  from  a Gentleman  in  America,  in  a letter 
to  Mr.  P.  C.,  FJR.S.’’  This  correspondent  in  London  was  Mr.  Peter 
CoUinson,  who,  though  a mercer  in  Cheapside,  was  a Eellow  of  the  Roval 
Society — for  the  temple  of  science  at  Somerset-house  was  not  then  so  diffi- 
cult of  access  as  of  late.  Collinson  was  previously  a contributor  to  Stl- 
YANUS  Urban™;  and  when  he  brought  the  whole  of  his  correspondence 
with  Franklin  to  Mr.  Cave,  the  latter  undertook  to  publish  it  in  a separate 
pamphlet.  This  appeared  from  the  press  at  St.  John’s  Gate,  in  quarto, 
1751.  It  w’as  soon  after  translated  into  French,  and  republished  at 
Paris;  and  in  1753  the  Royal  Society  awarded  to  the  author  their  gold 
medal  for  “ his  useful  discoveries  in  electricity.”  I could  not  but  feel  a 
personal  interest  in  this  triumph.  I indulged  it  by  giving  an  engraving  of 
the  Copley  medal,  as  inscribed  with  Franklin’s  name,  in  the  Magazine  for 
December  ; and  by  commemorating  in  my  emblematic  frontispiece  my  first 

^ Vol.  xvi.  p.  163. 

* A subscription- library  set  on  foot  by  Franklin  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1730, 
had  received  Mr.  Collinson’s  immediate  aid,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  con- 
tinued to  act  as  the  agent  in  London  for  supplying  it  with  books.  It  had  before  the 
year  1770  become  the  model  of  more  than  thirty  such  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
“During  the  same  time  he  transmitted  to  the  directors  of  the  library  the  earliest 
accounts  of  every  new  European  improvement  in  agncidture  and  the  arts,  and  every 
philosophical  discovery;  among  which,  in  1745,  he  sent  over  an  account  of  the  new 
German  experiments  in  electricity,  together  with  a glass  tube,  and  some  directions  for 
using  it,  so  as  to  repeat  the  experiments.  This  loas  the  first  notice  I had  of  that  curious 
subject,  which  I afterwards  prosecuted  with  some  diligence,  being  encouraged  by  the 
friendly  reception  he  gave  to  the  letters  I wrote  to  him  upon  it.” — Letter  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  Michael  Collinson,  Fsq.,  Feb.  8,  1770. 

In  the  Magazine  for  1748,  p.  484,  are  “Observations  on  the  Cancer-Major,  or 
larger  Crab,  found  in  the  sea  at  Crabnighton  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Mr.  P.  Collinson, 
F.K.S.”  In  the  memoir  of  Collinson  appended  to  the  Works  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  1781,  8vo., 
is  given,  at  p.  617,  wliat  was  said  to  be  a complete  list  of  Mr.  Collinson’s  papers  inserted 
in  the  Ge'TLEMan’s  Magazine;  bub  they  are  only  thirteen  in  number,  and  ranging 
from  1751  to  1766.  They  include  a plan  for  a lasting  peace  with  the  Indians,  in  Sept. 
1763  ; some  anecdotes  of  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  1764 ; an  account  of  the  late 
Dr.  William  Stukeley,  May  1765:  the  rest  are  on  subjects  of  natural  history.  He  also 
])rocurcd  from  Sjiain  the  account  of  the  management  of  sheep  in  that  country,  printed 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  May  and  June  1764. 
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reception  of  these  novel  wonders  from  the  genius  of  America.  One  of  the 
electrical  spires,  or  lightning  conductors,  recommended  by  Franklin,  was 
erected  on  the  top  of  St.  John’s  Gate,  and  its  effect  is  described  in  the 
volume  for  1751,  at  p.  383.  It  figures  in  the  background  of  our  emble- 
matical frontispiece  for  1752". 

I can  also  well  remember,  as  another  evidence  of  Mr.  Cave’s  scientific 
efforts  and  ingenuity,  that  the  battlements  of  St.  John’s  Gate  were  again 
mounted  with  cannon.  The  merit  of  this  invention  was  portability". 
These  cannon  would  discharge  about  a pound  ball,  and  yet  were  so  light 
that  a man  could  easily  carry  one  of  them  on  his  shoulder  P.  They  re- 
mained on  our  premises  for  some  years  after  their  honoured  inventor  was 
no  more. 

Edwaed  Caye  breathed  his  last,  within  the  venerable  walls  of  St.  John’s 
Gate,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1754,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age.  His 
health  had  been  perceptibly  failing  for  the  last  three  years,  from  the  time 
of  his  losing  his  wife,  who  died  of  asthma  in  the  year  1751.  He  had  been 
long  a martyr  to  gout,  and  his  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  injudicious  means 
he  adopted  to  escape  from  its  torments.  His  name  must  be  ever  memo- 
rable as  the  first  projector  of  Magazines,  and  as  the  earlv  patron  of  Samuel 
Johnson.  And  to  the  honour  of  both  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that, 
although  their  more  intimate  connection  as  employer  and  servant  termi- 
nated in  1743,  though  Johnson  served  other  masters,  and  even  wrote  in 
other  Magazines^,  yet  their  mutual  esteem  and  good  offices  were  unim- 


" It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Franklin’s  subsequent  discoveries  in  electricity  made 
repeated  calls  irpon  our  a tention.  In  our  volume  for  1752  (at  p.  560)  is  the  account 
of  a new  experiment  by  him,  s'gned  B.  F.,  and  dated  fi  om  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of 
October  in  that  year.  The  Magazine  for  Nov.  1755  contains  a paper  by  him  entitled 
“ Observations  on  tlm  Increase  of  Mankind,  Peopling  of  Countries,”  &c.  Another  cor- 
respondent of  Mr.  Collinson  was  Cadioallader  Coldeti,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  author  of 
The  Principles  of  Action  in  Matter,  the  Gravitation  of  Bodies,  and  the  Motion  of  the 
Planets  explained  from  those  Principles : of  whose  work  an  account  was  given  in 
vol.  xxii.  pp.  498,  570,  589. 

° “May  5,  1746.  Experiments  were  made  on  Wimbledon-common  before  Gen.  Ligo- 
nier,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  with  4 small  cannon  of  a new  contrivance,  upon 
one  light  carriage,  which  was  drawn  by  one  m m from  place  to  place.  Each  piece  dis- 
charged either  a pound  ball,  or  from  14  to  24  musket  balls.  And  they  were  judged 
very  useful.” — Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  270. 

P Vol.  xxviii.  p.  587. 

<1  Even  when  John-on,  in  1756,  consented  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  a 
new  Magazine,  he  did  not  do  so  without  a testimony  to  the  merits  of  its  prototype,  and 
a disclaimer  of  any  intention  or  desire  to  withdraw  from  us  the  share  of  public  favour 
which  we  then  enjoyed. 

“ We  are  about  (he  then  wrote)  to  exhibit  to  our  countrymen  a new  Monthly  Col- 
lection, to  which  the  loell-deserved  popularity  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this  kind  has 
now  made  it  ahno.-t  necessary  to  prefix  the  name  t f Magazine.  There  are  already 
many  such  periodical  compilations,  of  which  we  do  not  envy  the  reception,  nor  shall 
dispute  the  excellence.  If  the  nature  of  things  would  allow  us  to  indulge  our  wishes, 
we  should  desire  to  advance  our  own  interest  without  lessening  that  of  ariy  others, 
and  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  vacant,  rather  than  withdraw  that  which  other  writers 
have  already  engaged.” 

The  Literary  Magazine,  or  Universal  Revie^v,  to  which  this  passage  was  prefixed, 
was  commenced  in  Jan.  1756  by  W.  Faden,  in  Wine-otfice-court,  Fleet-street.  On  the 
title-page  of  vol.  T.  appears  the  name  of  “ J,  Eicliardson  in  Paternoster-row;”  on  those 
of  vols.  II.  and  III.  that  of  “ J.  Wilkie,  behind  the  Chapter-house  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard.” It  continued  to  August  1758,  and  was  published  on  the  15th  of  every  month. 
The  number  for  January  1758  {only)  is  entitled  “The  Literary  and  Antigallican 
Magazine.” 
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paired  to  the  lasf.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  reason  exerted  by  Cave  was 
fondly  to  press  the  hand  of  Johnson,  and  Johnson  eagerly  undertook  to 
commemorate  the  merits  of  his  departed  friend®. 

I have  already,  in  my  previous  chapters,  given  various  indications  of 
Cave’s  character  and  habits.  His  want  of  warmth  in  personal  intercourse, 
and  his  apparent  slowness  of  apprehension,  but  which  were  combined  with 
a more  than  ordinary  resolution  and  perseverance,  are  particularly  noticed 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  I have  related*  the  description  given  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  how  Cave  would  receive  his  visitors  sitting,  and  still  pursue  the 
task  that  was  before  him.  In  many  respects  he  resembled  a well-known 
person  of  modern  times,  that  indefatigable  collector  of  autographs,  the  late 
Mr.  William  IJpcott,  of  the  London  Institution.  There  was  the  same 
imperfect  education  and  scholarship,  combined  with  natural  talent  and 
shrewdness,  and  considerable  self-acquired  knowledge.  There  was  the 
same  inattention  and  discourtesy,  particularly  to  strangers  on  their  first 
address,  combined  with  a rough  bonhommie,  and  real  goodness  of  heart. 
There  was  the  same  plodding  industry  and  determined  perseverance.  Up- 
cott  was  a good-looking  man  ; Cave  was  less  so,  but  tall  and  well  made, 
and  “ when  young  (as  Johnson  savs),  of  remarkable  strength  and  activity.” 
The  close  attention  and  application  which  he  devoted  to  the  Magazine  in- 
duced more  sedentary  habits  ; he  now  kept  his  wife  half-an-hour  waiting 
for  meals,  sat  writing  during  breakfast  and  supper,  and  was  even  buried  in 
thought  at  dinner-time.  But  once  a week,  “ to  stir  his  blood,”  he  would 
play  at  shuttlecock,  in  his  library,  with  his  poetical  friend  Mr.  Duick; 
though  Mrs.  Cave  thought  it  might  have  shewn  better  manners,  and  done 
himself  more  good,  if  he  had  taken  her  an  airing  in  the  chaise".  This  was 
before  his  rising  fortunes  had  enabled  him  to  give  madam  her  carriage, 
with  8t.  John  s Gate  on  its  panels,  and  a pair  of  handsome  bays  to  ride  to 
Islington  or  into  Cheapside. 

In  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  shake  off  the  gout.  Cave  abstained  during 
four  years  from  animal  food,  and  from  strong  liquors  much  longer^.  Nearly 
twenty  years  before  his  death  his  ordinary  beverage  was  milk-and-water  y. 
This  made  him  an  unsocial  companion  in  those  convivial  times,  and  deprived 
him  of  one  chance  of  conciliating  his  brother  publishers  : — 

“ Mr.  Urban,  (said  one,)  as  you  don’t  take  a merry  bottle,  and  keep  Booksellers  com- 
pany. 

They  may  be  apt  to  tell  Gentlemen — all  you  undertake  is  mere  trumpery.” 

The  verses 2 from  which  these  lines  are  extracted  contain  some  pleasant 
allusions  to  Cave’s  “ mighty  projects,”  and  particularly  to  his  translation  of 

“ Poor  dear  Cave  ! I owed  him  much.  For  to  him  I owe  that  I have  known  you. 
He  died,  I am  afraid,  unexpectedly  to  himself;  yet  surely  unhurthened  with  any  great 
crime,  and  for  the  positive  duties  of  religion  1 have  yet  (got  ?)  no  right  to  condemn  him 
for  neglect.” — Johnson  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Carter,  Jan.  14, 1756. 

® Johnson’s  memoir  of  Cave  was  firs^  published  in  the  Magazine  for  February  1754. 
It  was  inserted  by  Dr.  Kippis  in  the  Biographia  Britanniea,  and  has  been  repeated  in 
other  biographical  collections.  In  1781  it  was  revised  by  its  author,  on  the  request  of 
Mr.  Nichols,  who  inserted  it  in  his  lAfe  of  Bong er,  and  subsequently,  with  additions, 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  was 
originally  accompanied,  in  the  Magazine,  by  a portrait,  etched  by  the  celebrated  Wor- 
lidge,  “ after  the  manner  of  Rembrandt”  (vol.  xxiv.  p.  47) ; but  that  plate  not  printing 
a sufficient  number,  it  was  re-engraved  in  line,  (as  before  noticed,  in  last  August  Maga- 
zine, p.  131). 

’ August,  p.  131.  “ Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  v.  p.  iv.  * Dr.  Johnson’s  memoir. 

Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  v.  p.  iv.  * Mrs.  Urban’s  Lecture,  Dec.  31, 1785. 
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Du  Halde’s  Description  of  China.,  which  was  published  in  shilling  num- 
bers, and  finally  formed  two  volumes  folio.  To  advance  this  project®', 
Cave  announced  that  he  should  be  contented  with  the  proceeds  that  might 
arise  from  the  sale  of  1,000  copies,  and  that  all  subsequent  profits  should 
be  divided  among  the  first  thousand  subscribers,  “ only  deducting  £50  to 
be  given  to  such  of  his  Majesty’s  British  subjects  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Royal  Society,  make  (from  the  hints  given  in  this  Description  of  China) 
the  best  and  most  useful  improvement  in  any  beneficial  branch  of  art.” 

Of  the  efficacy  of  premiums  he  had  always  a great,  and  perhaps  undue, 
estimation.  He  vastly  admired  the  plan,  in  this  respect,  of  the  Dublin 
Society,  founded  in  1731,  for  promoting  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts 
and  sciences  in  Ireland  ; and  so  much  so,  that  in  1740,  he  proposed  to  offer 
additional  prizes  in  aid  of  its  objects^. 

A taste  for  scientific  inventions,  combined  with  a turn  for  speculation, 
naturally  led  Mr.  Cave,  when  he  possessed  the  means,  into  some  hazardous 
and  unrequited  expenditure.  His  fancy  was  successively  occupied  by  “ in- 
numerable projects,”  none  of  whieh,  excepting  the  Magazine,  were  known 
to  Dr.  Johnson  to  have  succeeded;  and  by  some  of  them,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  his  fortune  was  “rashly  and  wantonly  impaired.”  I think 
it  very  probable  that  the  Doctor  had  particularly  in  mind  Mr.  Cave’s 
speculation  in  spindles,  in  which  he  embarked  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr, 
Lewis  Paul,  of  Birmingham,  and  with  which  Johnson,  as  a mutual  friend, 
had  a good  deal  to  do.  Paul  was  an  ingenious  gentleman  who,  in  the 
year  1738,  took  out  a patent  for  a “ machine  to  spin  wool  or  cotton  into 
thread,  yarn,  or  worsted and  who,  therefore,  if  he  had  been  successful, 
might  have  anticipated  the  triumphs  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  and  the 
first  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  January  1740,  Cave  was  induced  to  purchase  of 
Paul  one  hundred  spindles,  which  were  delivered  at  Clerkenwell,  and  a 
mill  was  erected  for  their  reception,  on  the  course  of  Tuinmill-brook,  the 
stream  which  has  sometimes,  but  improperly,  been  called  the  river  Fleet.  Paul 
undertook  to  work  this  mill ; and  it  was  in  fact  a partnership  concern,  but 
it  was  never  brought  into  profitable  order‘d  ; and  in  October  1756,  nearly 
three  years  after  Mr.  Cave’s  death,  his  nephew,  Mr,  Richard  Cave,  at 


® The  proposals  for  the  Description  of  China  will  be  found  in  Gent.  Mao.,  vol.  v. 
p.  563,  and  at  length  in  Nichols’  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  v.  p.  44. 

^ Gent.  Mao.,  vol.  x.  p.  472. 

It  is  to  this  affair,  and  other  money  transactions  in  which  Cave  was  involved  with 
Paul,  that  the  letters  of  Johnson  to  tliat  gen'deinan  refer,  which  have  been  inserted  in 
Croker’s  edition  of  Dosioetl,  and  which  Mr.  Croker  truly  says  are  very  dark  and  obscure. 
Many  of  Paul’s  papers  are  extant,  but  divided  in  at  least  three  portions.  In  the  British 
Museum,  Additional  Charters,  are,  No.  5971,  the  specification  of  Paul’s  patent,  20th 
.July,  l738j  5972  and  5973,  two  indentures  of  the  5th  Jan.  1740,  signed  by  Paul  and 
Cave ; and  5974,  the  probate  of  the  will  of  Lewis  Paul,  of  Kensington  Gravel-pits,  esq., 
dated  1st  May,  1758,  and  proved  27th  April,  1759,  (two  days  after  Paul’s  death,)  by 
Thomas  Yeo,  of  Gray’s-inn,  gentleman,  who  was  enjoined  by  the  testator  to  take  the 
name  of  Paul.  Mr.  Paul  was,  in  1738,  styled  “ of  Birmingham,  gentleman,”  and  in 
1755  he  resided  at  Brook-green,  Hammersmith.  The  letters  of  Johnson,  inserted  in 
Croker’s  Bosivell,  are  (or  were)  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock,  with  Ihe  excep- 
tion of  two — those  of  Dec.  23,  1755,  and  Sept.  25,  1756,  which  are  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Robert  Cole,  P.S.A.,  of  Upper  Norton-street,  and  never  were  IMr.  Po- 
cock’s.  Mr.  Cole  possesses  a considerable  number  of  other  papers  relative  to  Mr.  Paul, 
including  some  letters  of  Mr.  Cave,  and  he  has  the  intention  to  form  from  them  a me- 
moir which  will  commemorate  the  merits  of  a scientific  inventor  whose  merits  have 
been  hitherto  disregarded,  and  at  the  same  time  confer  that  elucidation  upon  the  afore- 
said letters  of  Johnson  which  they  so  much  require. 

Gent.  Mau.  Voe.  CCII.  3 e 
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Johnson’s  request,  made  a friendly  seizure  of  the  property  (then  valued  at 
£1,000),  in  order  to  prevent  worse  consequences'^. 

In  literary  composition,  Cave  left  nothing  of  much  importance.  Though 
his  pen  was  constantly  in  his  hand,  his  labours  were  principally  devoted  to 
abridgment  and  condensation,  and  the  ordinary  work  of  editorship.  His 
original  efforts  were  usually  in  rhyme.  Of  these  I before  gave  some  short 
specimens  with  references  to  others.  Such  was  his  itching  for  rhyming, 
that  in  June  1732^  he  wrote  “a  week’s  occurrences  in  verse,”  and  in 
December  1735  he  versified  the  whole  chronicle  of  the  months.  In  the 
volume  for  the  latter  year  (p.  265,)  is  a longer  poetical  piece  by  him  than 
any  I elsewhere  know.  It  consists  of  193  lines,  entitled  “an  Epistle  to  a 
Fellow-traveller,”  and  describes  a journey  to  London  from  Eyford  in 
Gloucestershire.  This  was  a place  which  furnished  some  features  of  local 
description  to  Milton  in  the  third  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  It  belonged, 
in  1735,  to  “the  worthy  William  Wanley,  Esq.”  Cave  remarked  in  a 
note : — 

“ I have  nowhere  seen  (except  at  Cave’s  inn  on  the  Watling-street  road  between 
Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire)  so  strong  a spring  as  in  these  gardens : it  is  almost 
at  the  bottom  of  a hill  adorn’d  with  a fine  grove  of  pine  trees ; there  is  a stone  table 
over  it,  which  Milton  is  said  to  have  made  use  of.  King  William  on  his  progress  being 
invited  to  this  seat* * **^,  was  pleased  to  dine  there,  and  to  say  it  seemed  to  be  a place  out 
of  the  world.” 

From  Eyford  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Stow-on-the-Wold,  whence 
Cave’s  companion,  whom  I believe  to  have  been  Mr.  Raikes  of  Gloucester, 
was  about  to  take  a third  wife, — Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary  Curtes  ; 
and  here  some  bantering  occurred  whether  the  buxom  mother,  who  had 
been  fourteen  years  a widow,  would  not  prove  an  equally  suitable  match 
for  Cave  himself.  There  was  one  material  obstacle  in  the  way : — 

“ Urhana’s  in  no  hurry  to  expire  ! 

By  birth  a Milton,  she  that  shining  name 
Exchang’d  for  Neivton,  dear  alike  to  fame ; 

And,  made  by  second  choice  Urhana  now, 

IVIay  reckon  stiU  to  pledge  another  vow.” 

Upon  this  consideration,  Cave  shook  his  head,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  more  likely  to  give  place  to  a third  husband,  than  to  be 
one  himself.  Poor  man!  he  mxissed  his  wife^  greatly  when  she  was  taken 
from  him,  some  sixteen  years  after,  but  he  did  not  marry  again. 

In  1736  he  went  to  Bath  in  search  of  relief  for  the  gout;  a journey 
celebrated  in  some  other  verses  h 

Ten  years  later,  in  1746,  he  has  left  a pleasant  record  of  a day’s  journey 
from  Aylesbury  to  London,  which  he  made  after  parting  company  from  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  lived  at  North- 
ampton, and  with  whose  “ very  delectable  and  no  less  improving  dis- 
course” he  acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  highly  gratified^. 

There  is  yet  one  more  of  Cave’s  country  excursions  upon  which  a few 
words  must  be  said,  if  it  were  only  to  correct  a very  extraordinary  misap- 

^ See  Johnson’s  letter  of  the  8th  Oct.  1756. 

® Allgust,  p.  132.  ^ Vol.  ii.  p.  822.  ^ Vol.  v.  p.  734. 

Then  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury : see  Sir  Robert  Atkyns’s  History  of 
Gloucester  shire,  p.  657. 

* Tliis  is  the  only  notice  we  have  of  the  family  name  or  connections  of  Mrs.  Cave. 

J See  lines  from  Sylvius  to  Sylvanus  at  Bath,  in  vol.  vi.  p.  543. 

**  This  interesting  letter  of  Cave  to  Doddi’idge  is  printed  in  Nichols’  Literary  Illus- 
trations, vol.  ii.  p.  840. 
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prehension  of  Mr.  Wilson  Croker.  In  1750,  during  one  of  his  visits  to  Mr. 
Raikes,  at  Gloucester,  Cave  rode  from  thence  to  Whitminster,  on  a visit  to 
Richard  Cambridge,  Esq.,  who  had  recently  entertained  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  the  same  place,  and  who  gave  him  some  amusing  anecdotes  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  Prince  and  the  people.  These  are  recounted  by  Cave 
i to  his  correspondent  Samuel  Richardsonb 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a history  of  Cave’s  press  at  St.  John’s  Gate  ; 
but  I may  here  briefly  state,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  slight  reference 
to  “ an  account  of  the  Criminals,  and  many  little  pamphlets  brought  by 
accident  into  Cave’s  hands,”  that,  besides  the  translation  of  Du  Halde' s 
China,  (of  which,  by-the-bye,  I find  no  copy  in  our  National  Library,) 
and  the  poetical  works  of  Elizabeth  Carter,  Moses  Browne,  and  B.  Luch, 
and  other  books  which  I have  incidentally  noticed,  that  press  also  produced 
the  Hon.  Anchitel  Greys  Parliamentary  Debates,  a History  of  the  Beiyn 
of  Elizabeth,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  MaclcerelV s History  of  King's  Lynn, 
in  folio,  Dawson  s History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  in  octavo,  and  the 
i Parliamentary  ^Register,  or  Lists  of  all  Parliaments  from  1660,  a very 
I useful  book  for  reference.  I have  already  mentioned  that  The  Rambler 
I issued  from  it,  in  its  original  numbers,  as  did  Johnson’s  London,  his 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  his  tragedy  of  Irene,  his  Lives  of  Savage  and 
I of  Barretier,  and  his  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Macbeth,  and  on 
Hanmers  edition  of  Shakspeare.  Thence  also  issued  the  Works  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Sydenham,  for  which  Johnson  wrote  the  preliminary  life  of  that 
distinguished  physician  ; the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery, 
at  Paris,  in  two  vols.  8vo. ; Daniel  on  the  Present  State  of  the  British 
Customs,  in  quarto,  and  several  works  of  the  mathematical  class. 


SONNET  ALTER  PETRARCH. 

Aye  me  ! it  ever  seems,  as  years  roll  on. 

That  Time  is  speeding  with  a swifter  foot ; 

And  that  his  step  is  still  more  soft  and  mute 
When  men  do  feel  how  much  of  life  is  gone  ! 

In  youth,  methought  life  might  too  slowly  run ; 
That  strength  might  fail  me  ere  I won  the  goal ; 
That  ere  the  prize  to  wliich  my  panting  soul 
Pressed  ever  onward  should  be  surely  won, 
Desii  e might  fail  me  : I have  long  since  past 
That  glittering  goal ; and  now  my  lonely  way 
Lies  ’mid  dim  shadows  from  the  rearwaixl  cast, 
And  low  faint  voices  whisper  me  to  stay ; 

But  still  more  swiftly  Time  is  hurrying  me 
To  the  dark  waters  of  yon  shoreless  sea. 

C. 


* This  letter  is  printed  in  Richardson’s  Correspondence,  and  in  Nichols'  Literary 
Anecdotes,  voi.  v.  p.  38.  Mr.  Wilson  Croker,  censuring  Johnson’s  inattention  to  minute 
details  in  his  biographies,  remarks  that  “ no  one,  from  his  Life  of  Cave,  would  have 
imagined  that  Cave  (as  appears  from  the  same  letter)  had  been  invited  to  meet  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  at  a country  house.”  (Boswell,  edit.  1818,  p.  84.)  The 
facts  were  these.  Cave’s  visit  to  WTiitminster  was  made  about  the  middle  t f August ; 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had  taken  place  on  Monday,  the  IGth  of 
July.  It  is  described  in  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  xx.  p.  331. 
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EPHESUS  AND  THE  TEMPLE  OE  HIAHA^ 


“ The  Empress  of  Ionia,  renowned  Ephesus,  famous  for  war  and  learning.”— Grceca. 

It  is  wonderful  to  consider,  as  we  walk  through  this  vast  metropolis  of 
the  present  day,  that  cities  of  antiquity  as  large  as  London  have  once 
existed  and  disappeared,  leaving  not  a trace  behind ; it  is  wonderful  to 
reflect  that  as  many  multitudes  of  persons  as  we  now  see  moving  constantly 
about,  each  occupied  in  the  busy  affairs  of  life,  once  existed  there,  and 
have  passed  away,  without  children  or  successors  to  record  their  history.  * 

It  is  peculiarly  solemn  and  striking,  in  travelling  in  these  regions,  to  journey 
sometimes  for  days  together  without  meeting  with  a modern  town,  and 
this  in  plains  and  valleys  which  we  know  to  have  been  once  densely  popu- 
lated ; to  wander  over  the  remains  of  cities,  sometimes  so  perfect  that 
their  inhabitants  seem  only  to  have  left  them  yesterday;  to  find  these 
cities  sometimes  so  close  together  as  to  excite  marvel  how  their  inhabitants 
could  have  subsisted  ; and  now,  instead  of  the  pleasant  faces  of  mankind, 
to  see  a howling  wilderness  ; to  behold  splendid  public  buildings  in  some 
ancient  city, — so  splendid  as  to  denote  considerable  importance  and  pros-  \ 
])erity, — and  to  search  history  in  vain  for  the  name  inscribed  upon  its  walls ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  search  for  the  remains  of  some  well-known  city 
of  antiquity,  and  not  to  he  able  to  fix  even  upon  its  very  site.  Grreat  must  I 
be  the  joy  of  the  traveller  who  discovers  gold,  encouraging  his  feelings 
who  brings  to  light  new  paths  of  commerce,  enthusiastic  his  who  is  the 
first  to  set  his  foot  on,  and  give  his  name  to,  unknown  lands  ; but  even  these 


* “ K))lie.sus  and  the  Tcnqde  of  Diana.  Jfy  Edward  Falkencr,  Editor  of  the  ‘Museum 
of  Classical  Antiquities.’  ” (London  : Triibuer  & Co.) 
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feelings  can  scarcely  equal  his  who  walks  amidst  the  almost  perfect  monu- 
ments of  some  ancient  city,  reflecting  that  he  is  the  first  and  only  European 
being  who  has  seen  them  since  the  city  was  deserted.  But  when  the 
traveller  is  an  antiquary,  not  only  are  these  emotions  heightened  in  his 
bosom,  but  other  pleasures  crowd  upon  his  mind.  Each  stone  becomes  of 
interest  to  him ; he  examines  each  building  with  attention,  to  see  what 
peculiarities  it  may  exhibit,  what  analogies  it  has  with  other  structures, 
how  it  may  explain  some  obscure  text ; he  studies  the  arrangement  of 
these  several  buildings  as  a whole  and  with  each  other;  he  considers  how 
this  arrangement  has  been  made  to  suit  the  peculiar  position  of  the  city, 
how  the  natural  advantages  have  been  improved,  and  natural  defects 
remedied  ; he  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  general  type  of  each  structure, 
making  allowance  for  the  casual  modifications  of  particular  instances;  he 
endeavours  to  distinguish  the  epochs  of  the  different  buildings,  and  to  pic- 
ture in  his  mind’s  eye  what  must  have  been  the  appearance  of  the  city  at 
some  earlier  epoch, — how,  in  some  instances,  the  original  regularity  of 
arrangement  has  been  marred  by  the  addition  of  later  buildings;  how,  in 
others,  the  original  simplicity  has  gradually  given  place  to  prodigal  magni- 
ficence ; he  observes  the  peculiar  habits  and  customs  of  different  provinces, 
how  in  some  one  form  prevailed,  and  in  others  another.  But  one  of  his 
highest  sources  of  delight  is  to  walk  over  the  prostrate  ruins  of  some  great 
city,  where  all  appears  confusion  and  decay,  where  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary 
observer  all  is  a field  or  mass  of  undistinguishable  ruin;  and  such,  indeed,  it 
appears  at  first  to  his  own  eye ; but  as  he  stoops  down  and  examines,  he 
perceives  some  corner-stone,  some  foundation-wall,  some  apex  of  the  pedi- 
ment, some  acroterial  ornament,  while  all  about  are  broken  shafts  and 
capitals.  Having  made  out  a temple,  he  looks  about  and  considers  where 
should  run  the  lines  of  the  surrounding  temenos,  and  assisted  thus  hy  his 
previous  judgment  and  experience,  to  his  great  joy,  he  discovers  traces  of 
that  which  he  was  in  quest  of,  and  of  which  no  signs  at  first  appeared. 
He  considers,  then,  where  was  likely  to  be  the  forum  of  the  city,  and 
seeing  bases  of  columns  existing  in  different  parts,  and  at  great  distances 
from  each  other,  he  searches  for  and  discovers  evidences  of  connecting 
porticoes,  and  thus  makes  out  the  entire  quadrangle.  Connected  with 
these  buildings,  he  expects  to  find  traces  of  gymnasia  or  other  buildings, 
and  these  he  endeavours  to  identify  and  restore.  He  now  searches  among 
the  mountain-slopes,  and  selects  the  spot  whi  h he  thinks  would  be  most 
eligible  for  the  theatre  or  the  stadium — sites  which  afford  a fine  expanse  of 
scenery,  and  the  natural  form  of  which  would  facilitate  the  labours  of  the 
architect  and  effect  economy.  Here,  perhaps,  he  finds  no  superstructure 
remaining,  but  on  climbing  its  slope,  he  perceives  what  can  he  no  other 
than  the  cavea  and  the  orchestra.  At  length  he  realizes  his  conjectures 
by  discovering  some  solitary  block  representing  the  peculiar  moulding  of 
the  marble  seats.  Thus  it  is  that,  by  degrees,  that  w'hich  appeared  nothing 
but  confusion  arranges  itself,  like  Ezekiel’s  bones,  into  shape  and  form. 
Here  is  the  whole  city  lying  out  before  him  in  a manner  which  appears 
half  imagination,  half  reality.  And  now,  having  realised  it  in  his  own 
mind,  he  points  it  out  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  his  companions,  who  can 
no  longer  resist  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 

This  is,  more  or  less,  the  nature  of  the  researches  in  ever}^  ancient  site ; 
for  how^ever  perfect  may  be  some  of  the  monuments,  other  portions  of  the 
city  have  been  swept  away,  and  require  to  be  restored  in  order  to  connect 
the  whole. 
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The  city  of  Ephesus  is  now,  in  fulfilment  of  sacred  prophecy,  a desert 
place  : “ the  candlestick  has  been  removed  out  of  his  place,” — the  flame, 
the  sword,  and  the  pestilence  have  done  their  part ; and  the  land  is  guarded 
by  Divine  vengeance  from  the  intrusion  of  thoughtless  man,  bv  the  scor- 
pion and  centipede,  by  marshes  infected  with  myriads  of  serpents,  and  by 
attendant  fever,  dysentery,  and  ague.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  scene 
of  desolation  may  not  be  an  evidence  of  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy, 
but  that  it  is  caused  by  similar  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  empire  that 
have  overthrown  and  laid  waste  so  many  other  cities.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  what  were  once  the  finest  and  most  opulent  cities  of  Asia  Minor  are 
now  desolate,  that  the  healthful  and  smiling  plain  is  now  covered  with  the 
pestilential  marsh,  and  sad  and  lamentable  is  the  list  of  travellers  who  have 
lost  their  lives  in  exjdoring  these  regions;  but  a reflection  on  the  justice 
and  benevolence  of  God  will  shew  that,  though  these  cities  were  not 
threatened  in  particular  with  a denunciation  from  God,  their  licentiousness 
and  wickedness  procured  their  downfal ; and  it  is  extremely  remarkable, 
that  out  of  seven  prophecies  addressed  to  different  Churches,  not  one  has 
failed.  If  all  the  Churches  had  been  denounced,  and  all  seven  were  now 
in  ruins,  we  might  say  that  they,  in  common  with  many  other  cities,  were 
ruined  by  the  revolution  of  ages;  but  instead  of  this,  we  find  that  three 
only  were  denounced,  and  four  commended,  and  these  four  are  precisely 
those  which  are  now  remaining.  If  the  sacred  Scriptures  had  been  written, 
like  the  heathen  ones,  from  a wise  and  cunning  foresight  of  future  proba- 
bilities, Ephesus,  the  “ metropolis  of  all  Asia,”  the  ‘‘  chief  city  of  Asia,” 

one  of  the  eyes  of  Asia,”  the  seat  of  the  Panionium,  or  sacred  confedera- 
tion of  the  lonians,  the  “mart  of  commerce,”  abounding  in  natural  pro- 
ductions, strengthened  by  the  greatness  and  extended  celebrity  of  its  idol, 
and  which  called  itself,  as  we  do  London,  the  good  old  city,  “ the  good  city 
of  Ephesus,” — blessed  with  these  natural  advantages,  whatever  vicissitudes 
might  have  fallen  upon  the  rest  of  Asiatic  Greece,  Ephesus,  we  might  feel 
sure,  would  have  remained;  and  if  war  had  dismantled  any  of  her  towers, 
the  conquerors  themselves  would  have  been  glad  to  build  them  up  again 
for  their  own  advantage.  Sardis,  too,  seated  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Hermus,  boasting  in  its  impregnable  acropolis,  and  its  countless  riches, 
“ the  most  illustrious  city  of  Lower  Asia,  which  not  onlv  excelled  the  other 
cities  in  wealth  and  power,  but  w'as  the  capital  of  ancient  Lydia,  and  the 
second  residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,” — Sardis,  at  least,  might  have 
fancied  itself  secure.  Lacdicea  also,  “the  beautiful  city,”  watered  by  the 
celebrated  Maeander,  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  territory,  for  its  opu- 
lence and  splendour,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  proconsulate,  and  of  such  im- 
j)ortance  and  magnificence  as  to  have  had  three  large  theatres,  (one  more 
than  is  now  to  be  seen  among  the  ruins  of  any  other  city  of  Asia  Minor,) 
— Laodicea  mig-ht  have  been  esteemed  in  too  flourishing  condition  to  render 
abandonment  and  desolation  possible.  But  these  are  those  which  were 
threatened,  and  these  are  they  which  are  destroyed.  Pergamus  and 
Thyatira,  both  which  cities  were  commended,  although  to  each  of  them 
admonitions  were  addressed  to  certain  portions  of  their  inhabitants,  yet 
remain  respectable  towns ; while  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia,  which  were 
the  only  two  that  were  found  perfect,  (though,  alas ! not  now  so,)  are  still 
existing  as  flourishing  and  great  cities. 

But  our  remarks,  at  present,  are  not  with  these  cities — they  are  confined 
to  the  subject  of  illustration,  the  city  of  Ephesus.  This  city,  the  port 
of  Ionia,  situated  on  the  river  Cayster,  was,  during  the  whole  period  of 
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classical  antiquity,  a place  of  the  highest  importance.  Owing  to  its 
favoured  situation,  it  became  the  mart  of  commerce  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
here  was  exchanged  the  produce  of  Greece  and  Egypt  with  that  of  the 
Persian  empire  and  inner  Asia.  The  wealth  of  the  town,  arising  from 
such  intercourse,  exposed  it  to  the  covetousness  of  the  Persian  monarchs ; 
but  after  a long  period  of  three  hundred  years,  during  which  it  struggled, 
in  common  with  the  other  cities  of  Asia,  to  maintain  its  independence,  it 
was  obliged  to  call  in  to  its  assistance  the  Greeks  of  Europe,  who,  from 
protectors,  became  its  most  cruel  oppressors.  For  upwards  of  a century  it 
was  held  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  city  suffered  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  though  frequently 
wasted  and  destroyed,  it  ever  rose  to  greater  magnificence  after  each  cata- 
strophe. Its  final  destruction,  which  happened  a.d.  262,  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press the  mind  of  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian,  who  think  of  its  for- 
mer glory,  its  Christian  celebrity,  and  its  final  desolation. 

The  early  colonists  introduced  with  them  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Diana ; but  owing  to  the  connexion  of  Ephesus  with  Central  Asia,  an 
Oriental  character  was  gradually  given  to  her  rites.  It  was  not  the  nimble 
goddess  of  the  woods,  but  an  uncouth,  mammiform  divinity  which  was 
exposed  to  view,  and  which  represented  the  gheat  mother  of  stature  and 
source  of  all  things.  Her  temple,  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  all  Asia, 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ; not  merely  from  the 
engineering  difficulties  which  its  builders  had  to  overcome,  but  on  account 
of  its  magnfficence  and  grandeur,  the  purity  of  its  architecture,  the  beauty 
of  its  sculptural  adornments,  and  the  extraordinary  collection  of  works  of 
art,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  which  it  contained.  Seven  times  destroyed, 
it  was  seven  times  rebuilt,  each  time  with  greater  magnificence  ; one  of  its 
conflagrations  being  noted  in  history  as  the  work  of  an  execrable  fanatic. 
This  sacred  shrine  was  reverenced  in  Greece  and  Asia.  When  Darius 
destroyed  all  the  other  temples  of  Asia,  this  alone  was  spared.  Here  met 
for  worship  the  Greeks  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  Here,  in  honour  of  Diana, 
sacrificed  the  great  Macedonian  conqueror,  the  proud  Persian  Satrap,  and 
the  Roman  General : Alexander,  Tissaphernes,  and  Antony  did  honour  to 
her  fane. 

This  celebrated  city,  the  chief  seat  of  Asiatic  grandeur,  opulence,  and 
civilization ; this  city,  which  witnessed  the  labours  of  apostles ; this  city, 
which  became  a monument  of  the  fulfilment  of  divine  prophecy ; this  city, 
so  famous  both  in  pagan  and  in  Christian  times,  it  is  the  object  of  Mr. 
Falkener  to  describe. 

In  the  years  1844  and  1845  he  travelled  through  all  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  Asia  Minor,  visiting  every  ancient  site,  and  exploring  the  ruins 
where  these  remains  were  considerable.  At  Ephesus,  Mr.  Falkener  took 
a trigonometrical  survey  of  the  whole  city,  and  measured  each  of  the  monu- 
ments. In  many  instances  these  sites  had  never  been  visited,  and  on  no 
occasion  was  our  knowledge  of  the  monuments  so  minute  or  accurate  as 
could  have  been  desired.  Frequently,  he  tells  us,  he  was  tempted  to  excavate, 
but  being  alone,  and  without  the  necessary  funds  and  assistance,  he  was 
compelled  to  limit  his  researches  to  what  he  found  above  ground.  Owing 
to  the  attention  given  in  this  country  to  the  study  of  mediseval  antiquities, 
Mr.  Falkener  thought  there  would  be  but  little  hope  of  the  whole  of  his 
researches  being  appreciated,  and  therefore  considered  it  better  to  select 
one  city  which  might  awaken  a more  general  interest  in  the  public,  either 
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from  its  existing  monuments,  or  from  the  celebrity  of  its  history.  Hiera- 
polis,  Priene,  Magnesia  ad  Maeandrum,  of  each  of  which  cities  he  had 
plans  and  measurements,  severally  engaged  his  attention  ; but  none  of  these 
possessed  the  claims  of  Ephesus,  which  was  at  once  the  metropolis  of  Asia, 
and  its  fane  celebrated  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  ruins  are 
on  the  borders  of  a pestilential  marsh,  but  being  there  in  the  winter  season, 
when  the  danger  is  not  so  great,  he  remained  a fortnight,  and  during  that 
time  succeeded  in  taking  a general  plan  of  the  whole  city,  with  detailed 
measurements  of  its  buildings.  The  temple  has  been  swept  away,  and  its 
veiy  site  is  un distinguishable  ; but  on  his  return  to  England,  and  sitting 
down  to  search  into  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,  with  a view  to  prepare 
a descriptive  accompaniment  to  his  drawings,  he  became  convinced  of  the 
true  site  which  the  temple  had  occupied,  and  longed  to  return  once  more 
to  those  classic  regions,  that  he  might  reduce  his  conjectures  into  certainty : 
this  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  accomplish,  or  he  might  have  brought 
to  light  treasures  of  art  in  ancient  sculpture,  valuable  not  only  from  their 
antiquity,  but  which  might  once  have  been  esteemed  as  treasures  of  art 
worthy  of  the  temple  even  of  the  great  Diana. 

Mr.  Falkener  is  already  favourably  known  by  his  “ Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities,”  a work  which,  it  is  hardly  creditable  to  us  to  say,  he  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  from  want  of  support;  his  “Theatres  in  Crete,” 
his  “ Greek  Inscriptions  in  Asia  Minor,”  and  his  Illustrations  of  Pompeii, 
which  have  been  annually  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  which  are 
preparing  for  publication.  His  monograph,  accompanied  with  carefully 
measured  plans  of  the  city  and  its  various  monuments,  cannot  fail  to  engage 
the  attention  and  excite  the  interest  of  the  scholar  and  the  historian,  the 
archaeologist  and  the  architect,  the  traveller  and  the  divine. 

AVe  trust  that  so  praiseworthy  a book  will  meet  with  the  support  it  de- 
serves, and  that  a sufficient  number  of  names  may  be  at  once  forwarded  to 
the  publishers,  Triibner  and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster-row,  to  enable  Mr. 
Falkener  to  issue  his  work,  as  announced,  in  October  next. 


RETIREMENT. 

A SONNET. 

Listless  I am  not; — I enjoy  thy  hour, 

Retirement,  hush’d  in  silence  when  thou  art ; 

Exerting  stilly  thy  commanding  power 
Of  numbering  the  beatings  of  the  heart; 

Of  meditating  on  each  thrill  and  sobbing 
Panting  irregularly  ; while  the  eye 
May  drop  the  tear,  and  seems  to  count  the  throbbing 
Which  is  expressive  of  its  ecstacy. — 

Each  breathing  seems  as  an  angelic  gushing 
Of  inmost  feelings  not  to  be  express’d 
In  words,  but  rather  by  an  outward  rushing 
Impatient  seek  relief  from  their  distress; 

And  thus,  as  spuming  all  that  may  control. 

Springs  forth  abroad  the  free  enlarged  soul. 

Jan.  1,  1857.  C.  Val.  Le  Grice. 
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A BATCH  OF  OLD  POETS  ^ 

The  poets  we  are  now  to  speak  about  are  not  modern  ones.  They  be- 
long to  that  good  old  golden  age  of  our  literature — the  age  of  Spenser,  and 
of  Shakspeare,  and  ^of  Massinger — when  poetry  was  full  of  freshness,  and 
originality,  and  life.  At  a point  of  time  some  nine  years  before  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  they  were  to  this  extent  contemporary — Greene,  and 
Marlowe,  and  Southwell  were  hurrying  on  unconsciously  to  early  graves ; 
whilst  Overbury,  in  his  tenth  year,  was  probably  beginning  school- boy 
tasks  ; and  Drummond,  still  younger  by  four  years,  was  cherished  as  the 
darling  of  a rich  and  courtly  home.  Further  than  this,  there  is  a resem- 
blance between  four  of  them  in  the  fact  of  the  untimel}^  deaths  they  came 
to.  Greene  died  of  an  illness  which  was  occasioned  by  excess  ; Marlowe 
was  killed  in  a tavern-brawl ; Southwell  died  a martyr  to  his  faith  upon  the 
scaffold ; Overbury  was  treacherously  murdered  in  the  Tower ; and  even 
Drummond  is  supposed  to  have  been  hastened  to  his  end  by  grief  at  the 
beheading  of  the  king.  But,  resembling  one  another  to  this  extent  in  the 
equal  unhappiness  of  their  deaths,  our  poets  were  nevertheless  unlike,  and 
individual  enough,  in  character,  and  conduct,  and  endowment. 

Robert  Greene,  who  claims  a chronological  priority,  was  born  in  the 
year  1560,  and  died,  in  poverty  and  degradation,  in  1592.  His  life  is  a 
mournful  record  of  the  wreck  of  great  accomplishments  and  powers.  Learned, 
travelled,  witty,  and  poetical ; and  prolific,  as  well  as  very  popular,  both  as 
a novelist  and  playwright;  with  common  decency  of  conduct,  his  career 
might  have  been  a prosperous  and  happy  one.  But  decency  had  no  place 
amongst  his  good  qualities.  Deserting  an  amiable  and  excellent  wife  as 
soon  as  he  had  squandered  her  inheritance,  he  came  after  a while  to  London, 
and  plunged  into  the  filthiest  sloughs  of  profligate  dissipation.  Amidst  his 
worst  dissoluteness,  which  weaned  from  him  all  the  companions  who  were 
most  worth  preserving,  his  learning  and  his  literary  skill  seem  never  to  have 
failed  him.  He  wrote  novels  which  were  highly  valued  by  his  contem- 
poraries ; and  plays — less  prized,  it  may  be,  than  his  novels — which  have 
given  to  him  an  unquestionable  and  not  insignificant  place  amongst  the 
founders  of  our  national  drama.  How  much  better,  or  more  numerous, 
these  writings  might  have  been,  if  his  life  had  been  a longer  or  a purer  one, 
we  have,  of  course,  no  means  of  judging  now  ; but  there  is  found  amongst 
them  quite  enough  to  justify  the  conviction  that  he  would  in  time  have  cast 
off  the  scales  of  his  moral  leprosy,  and  been  restored  to  moral  health.  Con- 
science, it  is  seen,  failed  not  to  ply  him  with  upbraidings,  and-  repentance 
and  remorse  came  afterwards.  If  we  look  no  further  than  into  the  wise  and 
eloquent  admonition  which  he  addressed  to  his  associates  in  wickedness,  or 
into  the  pathetic  penitence  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote  from  a death-bed 
as  wretched  as  want,  and  pain,  and  woe  could  render  it,  to  his  deserted 
wife, — “ too  honest  for  such  a husband,” — it  is  clear  to  us  that  he  retained, 
amidst  his  worst  excesses,  a sense  of  spiritual  degradation,  and  a reverence 

* “ The  Poems  of  Green  and  Marlowe.  With  Notes  and  Memoir.  By  Eobert  Bell.” 
(London  : John  W.  Parker  & Son.) 

“The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Eev.  Robert  Southwell.  Now  first  completely  edited. 
By  W.  B.  TurnbuU.”  (London : J.  R.  Smith.) 

“ The  Miscellaneous  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  Now  first 
collected.  Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  E.  P.  Rimbault.”  (Lo  ndon : J.  R.  Smith.) 

“The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  Edited  by  W.  B. 
Turnbull.”  (London ; J.  R.  Smith.) 
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for  virtue,  which  augured  well  for  him,  had  his  life  been  spared.  The  last  : 
verses,  probably,  that  he  ever  wrote — verses  written  certainly  in  his  last 
illness — have  this  ending  : — 

0 that  a year  were  granted  me  to  live, 

And  for  that  year  my  former  wits  restored ! 

'VMiat  rules  of  life,  'what  counsel  would  I give. 

How  should  my  sin  with  sorrow  he  deplored ! 

But  I must  die  of  every  man  abhorred : 

Time  loosely  spent  will  not  again  be  won  j 
My  time  is  loosely  spent,  and  I undone.” 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  poems  of  Greene  are  extracted  from  his  ■ 
novels,  in  which  they  were  originally  introduced  either  to  help  on  the  story,  1 
or  to  express  more  pleasantly  the  sentiments  or  situations  of  persons  repre-  i 
sented  in  it.  They  are  not  generally  possessed  of  any  very  high  degree  of 
merit,  and  the  merit  that  they  have  is  hardly  of  a ixwe  ipoetic  kind.  There 
is  too  much  of  mythology  in  the  images,  and  too  little  of  variety  and  grace- 
fulness in  the  versification,  to  be  agreeable  to  modern  taste.  Sometimes, 
however,  we  meet  with  a natural  feeling,  or  a genuine  vein  of  thought, 
faithfully  and  well  expressed.  Amongst  the  instances  of  this  which  most 
please  us,  is  the  following  song  ; — 

“ Sweet  are  tbe  thoughts  that  savour  of  content 7 
The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a crown  ; 

Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent ; 

The  poor  estate  scorns  fortune’s  angry  frown : 

Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  bliss. 

Beggars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 

“ The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest ; 

The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care  ; 

The  mean  that  ’grees  with  cormtry  music  best ; 

The  sweet  consort  of  mirth  and  music’s  fare ; 

Obscured  life  sets  down  a type  of  bliss : 

A mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is.” 

The  thought  that  runs  through  these  lines — that  of  the  preferableness  of 
lowly  fortunes  and  a poor  estate  to  worldly  greatness,  with  its  inseparable 
dangers,  and  anxieties,  and  cares — appears  to  have  been  a favourite  one 
with  Greene,  since  it  is  more  than  once  repeated  in  his  poems,  and  repeated 
always  in  his  best  manner.  Other  writers,  also,  as  the  readers  of  English 
poetry  will  remember,  have  paid  Greene  the  compliment  of  freely  making 
use  both  of  the  thought  itself  and  of  the  accessories  which  illustrate  it. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind — objectionable,  probably,  to  fair 
readers  for  the  obsolete  doctrine  it  enforces — is  taken  from  “ Penelope’s 
Web,”  in  which  he  pitJiihj  discusses  those  sjpecicd  virtues  necessary^  as  he 
presumes  to  say,  to  he  incident  to  every  virtuous  woman  ; namely^  obedience^ 
chastity y and  silence.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  feeling  of  this  little 
piece  is  natural  and  pleasing ; that  its  images,  in  spite  of  Ganymede,  and 
Juno,  and  Great  Jove,  are  appropriate  and  agreeable  ; and  that  its  versifica- 
tion is  certainly  not  such  as  to  enfeeble  the  effect  of  its  more  positive  and 
palpable  qualities  : — 

“ The  sweet  content  that  quiets  angry  thought. 

The  pleasing  sound  of  household  harmony. 

The  physic  that  allays  what  fury  wrought. 

The  huswife’s  means  to  make  true  melody, 

Is  not  with  simple,  harp,  or  worldly  pelf. 

But  smoothly  by  submitting  of  herself. 
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“ Juno,  the  queen  and  mistress  of  the  sky. 

When  angry  Jove  did  threat  her  with  a frown. 

Caused  Ganymede  for  nectar  fast  to  hie. 

With  pleasing  face  to  wash  such  choler  down; 

For  angry  husbands  find  the  soonest  ease. 

When  sweet  submission  choler  doth  appease. 

“ The  laurel  that  impales  the  head  with  praise. 

The  gem  that  decks  the  breast  of  ivory. 

The  pearl  that’s  orient  in  her  silver  rays. 

The  crown  that  honours  dames  with  dignity  ; 

No  sapphire,  gold,  green  bays,  nor  margarite. 

But  due  obedience  worketh  this  delight.” 

The  poem  we  have  just  quoted  is,  we  think,  a fair  example  of  what 
should  be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  Green’s  best  manner.  Amongst  his 
smaller  compositions,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  find  better  passages  than 
better  poems.  And  we  are  not  sure  that  the  same  remark  would  not  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  the  longest,  which  is  also  the  most  ambitious  and  elabo- 
rate, of  these  collected  compositions.  HoweA^er  this  might  be,  it  is  certain 
that  “ The  Maiden’s  Dream” — which  is  the  only  one  of  these  effusions  that 
was  published  by  itself  during  the  life  of  the  author,  and  which  is  noAV  for  the 
first  time  included  in  an  edition  of  his  poems — passages  in  a far  better, 
bolder  strain.  The  very  conception  and  machinery  of  the  piece  indicate  its 
imaginative  character.  Written  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  the  dreamer  sees  in  a gloomy  scene  a crowd  of  nymphs  or 
goddesses  “ in  mourning  robes  of  black”  weeping  around  the  lifeless 
knight.  Arising  in  succession,  these  disconsolate  nymphs — Justice,  Pru- 
dence, Fortitude,  Temperance,  Bounty,  Hospitality,  and  Religion, — give 
measured  and  melodious  utterance  to  their  grief  at  the  irreparable  loss 
which  each  in  her  own  special  interests  sustains.  Scattered  amongst  their 
several  “ complaints,”  the  reader  will  find  snatches  of  true  and  touching 
poetry ; natural,  and  sometimes  affecting,  images ; and  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings so  indicative  of  a nature  capable  of  noble  aspirations,  as  to  make  it  the 
more  lamentable  that  the  spring  they  issued  from  should  itself  have  been 
so  foully  choked  and  overgrown. 

Amongst  the  ablest  and  most  intimate  of  Greene’s  associates  was  Chris- 
topher, or  Kit,  Marlowe,  Avho  Avas  born  three  years  after  him,  and  died 
in  1593,  In  spite  of  very  humble  birth,  it  Avas  MarloAve’s  good  fortune  to 
obtain  a scholastic  education,  and  to  make,  intellectually,  a profitable  use  of 
the  advantage.  But  his  moral  career  appears  to  have  been  as  abandoned 
and  depraved  as  Greene’s,  Avithout  the  redeeming  penitence  Avhich  Greene 
evinced  at  last.  They  had  been  close  companions  in  dissipation ; but 
MarloAve  slunk  from  the  shame,  though  he  had  fully  shared  the  sin,  kept 
aloof  from  the  misery  of  his  dying  friend,  and  disoAvned  the  intimacy  after 
Greene  was  dead.  His  OAvn  dreadful  end  Avas  not  long  delayed.  In  a 
traitorous  attempt  upon  the  life  of  a man  Avith  Avhom  he  Avas  engaged  at 
play,  he  Avas  stabbed — stabbed,  some  say,  Avith  his  OAvn  dagger — and  died 
Avithin  a feAv  hours.  This  horrible  death  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a sur- 
prising close  of  his  unprincipled  life. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  Avell  obserA'ed,  if  MarloAve’s  life  “was  profligate,  it 
was  not  idle.”  The  Avritings  that  Ave  have  of  his,  Avill  fully  justify  this 
observation.  And  his  ability  is  quite  as  in  con  <^e  stable  as  his  industry. 
The  “ mighty  line”  that  Avas  memorable  amongst  his  OAvn  contemporaries  is 
still  heard  Avith  admiration  in  our  critical  age.  If  some  amongst  that  illus- 
trious company  of  dramatists  who,  Avith  the  immortal  Shakspeare  at  their 
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head,  came  after  him,  have  made  us  familiar  with  higher  flights  of  excel- 
lence than  any  that  he  ever  soared  to,  they  have  also  taught  us  to  appreciate 
him  better  as  the  greatest  in  the  band  of  their  precursors.  In  his  best 
plays  he  proves  himself  a genuine  poet : daring,  yet  felicitous,  in  thought ; 
rich  in  imagination  ; powerful  in  speech  ; and  skilful  alike  in  spells  of  tender- 
ness and  terror.  This  genius  that  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  “Faustus,”  and 
in  some  of  his  other  dramatic  writings,  gives  also  light  and  life  to  the  lesser 
poems  now  before  us.  As  far  as  there  is  scope  for  it,  they  are  flushed  by  the 
same  strong  pulse  of  inspiration  bounding  through  them.  In  the  first  two  ses- 
tiads  of  “ Hero  and  Leander,”  which  are  the  only  ones  that  Marlowe  wrote, 
the  poet  seems  to  be  revelling  in  the  luxuriant  warmth  and  sweetness  of  his 
own  description  of  the  young  and  beautiful  lovers  ; and  if  his  design  was,  as 
Mr.  Hallam  says — licentious^  it  must  be  owned  that  his  seductive  verses 
are  instinct  with  admirable  art.  The  editor,  however,  endeavours  to  disarm 
this  imputation  of  its  sting,  by  declaring,  and  declaring,  as  we  believe,  on 
sufficient  grounds,  that  “ licentiousness  of  treatment  in  poems  of  this  nature 
was  the  common  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  not  a speciality  in  Marlowe, 
who  employed  it  with  a grace  and  sweetness  reached  by  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries except  Shakspere.”  But  no  apology  of  this  sort  is  needed  for 
the  translation  of  “ the  First  Book  of  Lucan,”  or  for  any  of  the  ten  minor 
pieces  which  complete  the  collection.  And  there  is  in  that  collection  one 
poem,  “ The  Passionate  Shepherd,”  worthy  by  itself — if  any  common 
measure  could  be  instituted  between  genius  and  goodness — to  countervail 
and  compensate  for  a good  deal  of  that  licentiousness  which  we  have  just 
referred  to.  This  little  poem  is  a masterpiece  of  song,  happily  conceived 
and  exquisitely  executed.  Readers  of  every  class — -learned  and  unlearned, 
critics  and  poets — have  been  alike  delighted  with  it.  Campbell  points  to  it 
as  an  example  of  “ a sweet  wild  spirit  and  an  exquisite  finish  of  expres- 
sion,” and  the  more  cautious  Hallam  calls  it  a “ beautiful  song.”  As  long, 
indeed,  as  there  are  hearts  sensible,  beneath  the  burden  of  conventionalities, 
to  the  sweetest  influences  of  nature,  and  the  simple  charm  of  natural  images, 
and  ears  not  sealed  against  the  seductive  melody  of  speech,  this  little 
gem  of  poetry  will  never  be  without  admirers.  We  quote  it,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Bell,  with  the  addition  of  the  stanza  [the  sixth]  that  was  first  published 
with  it  in  the  second  edition  of  Walton’s  “ Complete  Angler  — 

“ Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love ; 

And  we  wiU  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields. 

Woods,  or  steepy  mountain  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  fiocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

“ And  I will  make  thee  beds  of  roses. 

And  a thousand  fragrant  posies ; 

A cap  of  fiowers,  and  a kirtle 
Embroidered  all  wfith  leaves  of  myrtle; 

“ A gown  made  of  the  finest  wool 
WTiich  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 

Fair-lin^d  slippers  for  the  cold. 

With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold ; 


A belt  of  straw  and  ivy -buds. 

With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
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And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

“ [Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat, 

As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat. 

Shall  on  an  ivory  table  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me.] 

“ The  shepherd- swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May-morning  : 

If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 

Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love.” 

Whilst  Grreene  and  Marlowe  were  hurried  along  by  their  own  miscon- 
duct into  untimely  graves,  Southwell’s  life  was  just  as  fatally  shortened 
by  his  Christian  zeal.  In  an  age  of  religious  persecution,  it  was  his  fortune 
to  be  a priest  of  the  discredited  faith,  his  glory  to  dare  everything  to  which 
his  convictions  of  religious  duty  urged  him.  Born  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Norfolk,  in  the  year  1 562,  he  resided  for  some  time  as  a student  at  Paris 
and  at  Douay,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  was  there  admitted  into  the 
Society  of  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he 
was  ordained,  and  two  years  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  country 
as  a missionary  priest.  In  spite  of  the  dangers  by  which  such  a ministry 
was  at  that  time  surrounded  in  England,  Southwell  had  solicited  it  with 
eagerness,  as  the  truest  service  of  a stern  devotion.  A few  months  after 
his  arrival,  he  became  domestic  chaplain  and  confessor  to  the  Countess  of 
Arundel,  whose  husband  was  even  then  a prisoner  in  the  Tower.  It  was 
during  his  residence  in  this  family — a residence  continued  throughout  six 
years — that  he  found  time,  in  the  intervals  of  sacred  duties,  which  he  faith- 
fully and  fearlessly  discharged,  to  compose  the  whole  of  his  collected 
poems.  His  career  of  usefulness,  as  poet  and  as  priest,  was  cut  short  at 
last  by  treachery.  Arrested  on  a charge  of  sedition,  he  was  subjected  ten 
times  to  agonizing  torture ; was  cast  into  a foul,  disgusting  dungeon  in 
the  Tower ; and  finally,  was  closely  confined  in  the  same  fortress,  but  with 
less  severity,  and  with  the  companionship  of  the  Bible  and  the  works  of 
St.  Bernard,  during  the  three  succeeding  years.  At  the  close  of  this  long 
imprisonment,  he  was  conveyed  to  Westminster,  where  he  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  condemned,  and  on  the  next  day  he  was  executed,  like  an 
assassin  or  a thief,  at  Tyburn.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added  of  a man 
who  had  in  such  times  courted  so  perilous  a ministry,  that  he  encountered 
death  with  the  devout  heroism  of  one  who  feels  that  he  is  dying  in  a good 
cause. 

The  signal  piety  of  Southwell’s  life  and  the  lamentable  circumstances  of 
his  death  have  probably  had  some  favourable  influence  on  the  reputation 
of  his  verse.  The  kindly  feelings  of  compassion  and  regard  of  which  he 
has  been  the  object,  may  have  led  his  admirers  too  rashly  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  merits  of  the  writer  were  commensurate  with  the  merits 
of  the  man.  The  religious  feeling  in  itself,  the  rare  and  lovely  sentiment 
in  which  faith,  and  love,  and  reverence  are  intermixed,  is  no  doubt  poetical ; 
and  the  faithful  expression  of  that  feeling,  the  expression  which  commu- 
nicates it  as  it  lives  in  a devout  soul,  is  poetry.  But  this  faithfulness  of 
communication,  in  which  simplicity  is  one  with  sweetness,  and  in  which 
every  extrinsic  ornament  is  a blemish,  not  a be?uty,  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  least  common  accomplishments  of  religious  men.  Not  many  in  any 
age  of  our  literature,  and  in  our  own  times,  as  far  as  we  remember,  only 
James  Montgomery  and  Keble,  have  been  eminently  skilful  in  it.  Now 
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the  subject  and  design  of  every  one  of  bis  effusions  make  it  evident  that  it 
is  amongst  the  religious  poets,  if  in  the  poetic  brotherhood  at  all,  that 
Southwell’s  place  must  be;  but  we  confess  that,  amidst  abundant  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  and  ardour  of  his  own  personal  religion,  and  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  anxiety  to  kindle  piety  in  other  hearts,  we  do  not  meet  with 
any  striking  or  sufficient  instance  of  his  mastery  of  the  poet’s  art,  or, 
indeed,  with  any  rendering  of  his  thoughts  in  which  religion  does  not 
seem,  in  its  poetical  aspect  at  least,  to  have  lost  something  of  its  simplicity 
and  beauty  by  his  efforts  to  embellish  it.  His  compositions,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  belong  to  that  class  of  which  it  has  been  said  by  a gifted  brother  of 
the  guild,  that  they  may  “ keep  alive  devotion  already  kindled ; but  they 
leave  no  trace  in  the  memory,  make  no  impression  on  the  heart,  and  fall 
through  the  mind  as  sounds  glide  through  the  ear, — pleasant,  it  may  be,  in 
their  passage,  but  never  returning  to  haunt  the  imagination  in  retirement, 
or,  in  the  multitude  of  the  thoughts,  to  refresh  the  soul.” 

Southwell’s  shorter  pieces  are  undoubtedly  his  best.  Mr.  Hallam  briefly 
dismisses  his  longest  poem  as  “ wordy  and  tedious and  those  who  read 
the  “ Saint  Peter’s  Complaint”  will  prettj^  certainly  coincide  in  opinion 
with  that  distinguished  critic.  One  of  the  best  stanzas  in  it,  both  for  sub- 
stance and  for  form,  is  the  following  : — 

“ Christ ! health  of  fever’d  soul,  heaven  of  the  mind. 

Force  of  the  feeble,  nurse  of  infant  loves. 

Guide  to  the  wandering  foot,  light  to  the  blind, 

Whom  weeping  sins,  repentant  sorrow,  moves ; 

Father  in  care,  mother  in  tender  heart, 

Eeceive  and  save  me,  slain  with  sinful  dart !” 

In  the  fourth  verse  of  this  stanza,  it  is  obvious  that  iveeping  sins  and  re- 
pentant sorrow  are  equivalent  expressions,  made  use  of  merely  to  lengthen 
out  the  line  to  a required  measure  ; but  with  this  exception,  the  quotation 
will  be  found  to  be  a favourable  one,  and  will  make  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  metre  and  the  manner  of  the  poem.  The  minor  pieces  have  in  their  time 
had  many  admirers.  Ben  Jonson  is  said  to  have  told  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  “ that,  so  he  had  written  that  piece  of  his  [Southw’ell’s]  ‘ The 
Burning  Babe,’  he  would  have  been  contented  to  have  destroyed  many  of 
his.”  We  are  glad  the  opportunity  was  not  afforded  him,  since  the  little 
allegory  which  the  dramatist  referred  to  is  far  from  having  any  claim  to 
rank  amongst  the  foremost  of  these  lesser  poems.  A better  choice  in  every 
respect — but  especially  better  in  regard  to  the  simple  and  affecting  earnest- 
ness with  which  a momentous  and  much  disregarded  truth  is  urged — might 
have  been  found  in  the  lines  “ upon  the  Image  of  Death,”  for  a few  stanzas 
from  which  we  must  find  room  : — 

“ Before  my  face  the  picture  hangs. 

That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind 
Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs, 

Tliat  shortly  I am  like  to  find : 

But  yet,  alas ! full  little  I 
Do  tliink  hereon  that  I must  die. 

“ 1 often  look  upon  a face 

IMost  ugly,  grish',  bare  and  thin ; 

I often  view  the  hollow  place. 

Where  eyes  and  nose  had  sometime  been  : 

I see  the  bones  across  that  lie, 

Vet  little  think  that  I must  die. 
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“ I read  the  label  underneath. 

That  telleth  me  whereto  I must ; 

I see  the  sentence  eke  that  saith, 

Remember,  man,  thou  art  hut  dust : 

But  yet,  alas  ! hut  seldom  I 
Do  think  indeed  that  I must  die. 

“ Continually  at  my  bed’s  head 

An  hearse  doth  hang,  which  doth  me  tell 
That  I ere  morning  may  he  dead. 

Though  now  I feel  myself  full  well : 

But  yet,  alas  ! for  all  this  I 
Have  little  mind  that  I must  die, 

“ The  gown  which  I do  use  to  wear. 

The  knife  wherewith  I cut  my  meat. 

And  eke  that  old  and  ancient  chair 
Which  is  my  only  usual  seat : 

All  these  do  tell  me  I must  die. 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

“ My  ancestors  are  turn’d  to  clay. 

And  many  of  my  mates  are  gone; 

My  youngers  daily  drop  away. 

And  can  I think  to  ’scape  alone  ? 

No,  no,  I know  that  I must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I.” 

And  then,  after  dwelling  on  the  impotence  of  Solomon’s  wisdom  and  of 
Samson’s  strength,  and  of  Alexander’s  and  Julius  Csesar’s  wide-spread 
rule,  to  save  them  from  the  universal  destroyer,  he  concludes  the  poem  with 
this  appealing  stanza : — 

“ If  none  can  ’scape  Death’s  dreadful  dart. 

If  rich  and  poor  his  heck  obey  ; 

If  strong,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart. 

Then  1 to  ’scape  shall  have  no  way. 

Oh  ! grant  me  grace,  O God  ! that  I 
My  life  may  mend,  sith  I must  die.” 

At  every  step  that  we  advance  in  our  series  some  new  tale  of  misery  or 
horror  meets  us.  Southwell,  enlisting  boldly  in  a noble  service  of  which 
he  might  foresee  the  fatal  end,  encountered  in  his  martyr’s  death  a fate  that 
might  have  moved  the  envy  of  the  able  and  aspiring  Overbury.  Dying  in 
a dark,  unwholesome  prison,  under  the  protracted  agonies  of  poisons  ad- 
ministered with  so  little  skill  that  it  needed  more  than  three  months,  and 
the  assistance  of  an  abler  hand  at  last,  to  complete  the  work,  Overbury  had 
no  religious  enthusiasm,  no  consciousness  of  a great  mission  gloriously 
closed,  to  uphold  him  in  his  last  moments ; no  sympathy  of  friends  to  com- 
fort him ; and  certainly  no  well-established  hope  of  signal  recompense  be- 
yond the  grave.  He  had  lived  a courtier’s  life,  and  he  died  a miserable 
death. 

And  yet  what  is  known  of  him  makes  it  evident  that  he  had  capacity 
for  greater  things  than  any  he  accomplished.  Born  in  the  year  1581,  he 
became  a gentleman  commoner  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen ; and  having  taken  his  Bachelor’s  degree  three  years  afterwards, 
he  settled  in  the  Middle  Temple,  studying  law.  Subsequently  to  this  he 
spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel,  furnishing  himself,  as  we  are  told,  “ with 
things  fitting  a statesman,  by  experience  in  foreign  government,  knowledge 
of  the  language,  passages  of  employment,  external  courtship,  and  good  be- 
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haviour-— things  not  common  to  every  man.”  It  was  in  his  twenty-first 
year  that  his  acquaintance  with  Robert  Carr,  afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset, 
began  to  ripen  into  intimate  association.  From  this  time  their  friendship 
and  court-favour  rapidly  advanced.  But  there  was  also  growing  up  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  a daughter,  whose  distin- 
guished beauty  was  to  prove  fatal  to  the  friendship  and  the  favour  of  both 
of  them,  and  even  to  the  life  of  Overbury.  Married  at  an  early  age  to  the 
young  Earl  of  Essex,  this  lady,  before  she  had  ceased  to  be  a child,  became 
the  idol  of  a profligate  court.  And  mutual  passion  grew  up  between  her  and 
Somerset,  and  a divorce  from  Essex  was  artfully  obtained  by  the  countess, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  impediment  to  a legal  union  with  her  lover.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  this  intrigue.  Overbury  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  set 
free  his  friend  from  the  entanglement ; and  after  the  marriage  of  the  guilty 
pair,  his  zealous  efibrts  becoming  known  to  the  countess,  gave  birth  to  the 
deadliest  resentment  in  her  breast.  A pretext  was  soon  made  for  procur- 
ing his  commitment  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  consigned  to  the  clumsy, 
as  well  as  cruel,  practices  of  her  villainous  agents.  After  torturing  their 
victim  for  the  space  of  three  months,  with  poisonous  drugs,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  employ  a foreign  adept,  who  was  recommended  by  the  king’s 
physician.  By  him  the  work  was  soon  ended.  Overbury  died  on  the  15th 
of  September,  1613  ; — died  from  poison,  administered,  it  is  supposed,  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  connivance  of  Somerset,  although  both  he  and  his 
countess  were  shortly  afterwards  found  guilty  of  the  murder ; but  with  the 
knowledge  and  connivance,  as  the  editor  more  than  intimates,  of  the  perfidi- 
ous king  himself,  by  whom  the  noble  pair  were  subsequently  pardoned. 

The  extraordinary  interest  which  was  excited  by  the  death  of  Overbury 
appears  to  have  extended  itself  by  sympathy  to  the  one  poem,  “ A Wife,” 
on  which  his  poetical  reputation  strictly  rests.  It  is  only  on  this  supposi- 
tion that  we  can  at  all  account  for  the  popularity  of  that  piece  on  its  first 
appearance,  or  for  the  multitudes  of  “ Elegies” — themselves  a proof  of  that 
popularity — which  the  editor  prefixes  to  the  poem.  The  true  merit  of  the 
composition  is  quite  other  than  'poetical ; it  contains  nothing  elevated,  or 
imaginative,  or  impassioned ; no  charm  of  sentiment  or  fancy ; no  tender- 
ness of  feeling  and  no  felicity  of  images ; and  certainly,  no  very  exalted 
conception  of  the  highest  qualities  and  graces  of  a woman’s  genuine  worth. 
His  great  contemporary  might  have  inspired  Overbury  with  a far  nobler 
and  far  truer  ideal  of  female  excellence — an  ideal,  richer  far  in  poetry  be- 
cause more  far-seeing  into  the  spiritual  loveliness  of  a good  and  perfect 
wife. 

The  virtues  and  the  charms  that  Overbury  dwells  on  in  his  poem  are 
just  those  that  any  judicious  and  acute  man  would  wish  for  in  a wife — the 
homespun  steady-going  qualities  that  may  be  warranted  to  wear  well  in 
the  routine  of  married  life ; and  the  virtues  and  the  charms  that  he  takes  no 
notice  of,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  just  those  which  involve  all  the  higher 
faculties  of  a woman’s  soul,  and  all  the  most  glorious  purposes  and  ends 
and  aspirations  of  her  nature.  But  the  prosaic  view  which  he  puts  forward 
is  undoubtedly  maintained  with  a good  deal  of  brevity  and  point  and  quaint- 
ness, and,  now  and  then,  with  aphoristic  sense  and  strength.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  can  be  better  in  its  way  than  his  well-known  line — 

‘‘He  comes  too  neere,  that  comes  to  he  denidef^ 

and  something  of  the  same  kind  of  skill,  in  a less  degree,  is  manifested  in 
the  terseness  of  the  following  stanza  — 
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Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wife, 

Ey  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art. 

Some  knowledge  on  her  side,  will  all  my  life 
More  scope  of  conversation  impart : 

Besides,  her  inhorne  vertue  fortifie. 

They  are  most  firmly  good,  that  best  know  why 

Throughout  the  composition  all  the  best  passages  are  in  this  manner,  and 
derive  their  value  mainly  from  clearness  and  conciseness  of  expression,  and 
an  intellectual  acuteness  which  has  certainly  more  affinity  with  wit  than 
with  poetry. 

In  Sir  Thomas  Overbury’s  “ Characters,”  in  which  he  has  cast  off  the  re- 
straints of  rhyme  and  metre,  his  understanding  moves  with  greater  freedom, 
and  with  a more  agreeable  and  graceful  step,  than  in  his  poem.  But  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  both  are  of  the  same  kind.  The  striking  peculiari- 
ties of  the  several  characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  hit  off  in  sharp  and 
clear  and  quaint  expressions,  and  with  abundant  point  and  tartness,  if  not 
wit.  The  pleasantest  and  best  of  them — to  which,  in  truth,  the  writer’s 
heart  appears  to  have  contributed  not  less  than  his  intellect — is  the  charac- 
ter of  “ A faire  and  happy  Milk-mayde,”  of  whom,  amongst  other  sweet 
and  pretty  fancies,  he  tells  us  : — 

“ The  golden  eares  of  come  fall  and  kiss  her  feet  when  she  renpes  them,  as  if  they 
wisht  to  be  bound  and  led  prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that  fell’d  them.”  . . . “ She 
makes  her  hand  bard  with  labour,  and  her  heart  soft  with  pitty : and  when  winter 
evenings  fall  early  [sitting  at  her  merry  wheele]  she  sings  a defiance  to  the  giddy 
wheele  of  fortune  ” . . . “ She  dares  goe  alone,  and  unfold  sheepe  i’  th’  night,  and  feares 
no  manner  of  ill,  because  she  meanes  none  : yet  to  say  truth,  she  is  never  alone,  for 
she  is  stiU  accompanied  with  old  songs,  honest  thoughts,  and  'prayers,  but  short  ones ; 
yet  they  have  their  efficacy,  in  that  they  are  not  pauled  with  insuiug  idle  cogitations.” 

Drummond  of  Hawtbornden,  who  has  kept  his  place  for  two  centuries 
amongst  the  well-remembered  poets  of  the  past,  was  born  in  the  year  1585, 
and  died  in  the  early  days  of  December,  1649.  He  enjoyed  a learned 
education,  travelled  much  and  profitably,  and  commanded  by  his  wealth 
and  taste  all  the  accessories  of  a life  of  elegant  and  studious  ease.  Some 
of  the  selectest  fruits  of  his  retirement  are  found  in  this  collection  of  his 
poetical  works.  In  the  great  conflict  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  Drummond 
was  a zealous  and  attached  royalist ; and  his  death,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  hastened  by  his  grief  at  the 
execution  of  the  king.  His  poems,  with  few  exceptions,  were  published 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  own  lifetime. 

Ben  Jonson  said  of  Drummond’s  verses,  that  they  smelled  of  the  scJiooles  ; 
to  which  Mr.  Willmott,  in  his  “Lives  of  Sacred  Poets,”  replies,  “they 
were  the  schools  of  nature.  Not  one  of  his  contemporaries  had  a heart 
more  susceptible  of  her  music,  or  looked  out  upon  her  beauty  less  fre- 
quently through  the  ‘ spectacles  of  books.’  ” This  favourable  testimony  is 
confirmed  by  the  poems  themselves.  They  are  rich  enough,  undoubtedly, 
in  proofs  of  the  writer’s  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  literature, 
and  his  affection  for  Italian  literature ; but  they  are  richer  still  in  indi- 
cations of  the  love  which  nature  teaches  those  who  watch  and  wait  upon 
her  in  the  ever- varying  aspects  of  her  inexhaustible  loveliness.  We  take 
this  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  constant  charms  of  Drummond’s 
compositions.  But  along  with  it  there  is  very  commonly  the  accompani- 
ment of  a vein  of  pleasing  pensiveness,  and  of  a genuine,  though  not  deep 
feeling,  which  is  manifested  most  frequently  in  strains  of  sweet  and  gentle 
tenderness.  It  is  this  harmon)^  of  moderate  powers,  rather  than  the  pre- 
dominance of  any  one  magnificent  faculty,  which  has  formed,  as  far  as  the 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCTT.  3 a 
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essence  of  his  poetry  is  concerned,  one  of  the  main  supports  of  Drummond’s 
popularity.  His  versification,  in  which  correctness  of  nature,  purity  of 
language,  and  melody  of  sound,  are  happily  combined,  has  also  had,  as  it 
deserved  to  have,  a very  considerable  share  in  keeping  his  poetic  reputation 
unimpaired. 

Amidst  the  somewhat  voluminous  effusions  of  Drummond’s  pen,  it  is, 
we  think,  to  be  regretted  that  some  few  and  short  pieces  are  to  be  met  with  ' 

in  which  this  serious  and  elegant,  and  sometimes  devout  writer,  would  | 

seem  to  have  been  trying  experiments  in  grossness,  and  triumphing  in  his  ] 

own  deplorable  success.  The  editor  has  done  w'ell  to  give  his  author  un-  j 

mutilated  even  of  his  blemishes  ; but  it  must  be  declared  that  the  poems  ^ 

we  refer  to  are  blemishes — only  the  mere  revolting  from  the  pure  and  high  | 

environment  in  which  we  find  them.  i ■ 

It  was  probably  from  his  familiarity  with  Italian  literature  that  Drummond  • i 
learned  his  love  of  the  sonnet,  and  his  very  considerable  mastery  over  that  1 
complicated  form  of  verse.  His  sonnets  are,  upon  the  whole,  undoubtedly 
his  happiest  compositions.  He  is  often  critically  exact,  both  in  the  verbal 
structure  and  the  unity  and  character  of  thought  which  are  exacted  by  the 
example  and  authority  of  the  best  masters.  Hallam  admits  that  his  poems  of  j 
this  kind  “ would  have  acquired  a fair  place  among  the  Italians  of  the  six- 
teenth century.”  They  certainly  deserve  a high  rank  amongst  the  sonnets  j 
in  our  own  language.  We  cannot  give  the  reader  a fairer  specimen  of  his  ' 
poetic  skill  than  by  setting  before  him  that  which  is  addressed  to  the  night-  ' 
ingale : — 

^ Sweet  bird,  tliat  sing’st  away  the  eai’ly  hours. 

Of  winter’s  past  or  coming  void  of  care,  i 

AVell-pleased  vutb  delights  which  present  are. 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowers, 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers 
Thou  thy  Creator’s  goodness  dost  declare. 

And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 

A stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 

What  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs, 

Attir’d  in  sweetness,  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth’s  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs, 

And  hfc  a reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  ? 

Sweet  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angels’  lays.” 


CHALDEA  AXD  SUSIAXA^ 

The  interest  aroused  by  the  discoveries  at  Nineveh  is  not  likely  to 
abate,  but  will  rather  excite  further  researches  in  unexplored  regions, 
which,  if  not  surpassing  in  splendour,  may  at  least  vie  in  historical  interest 
and  value  with  those  made  in  Assyria.  Chaldeea  has  been  almost  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  lapsing  ages ; the  light  now  let  in  upon  its  obscurity 
dazzles  the  sober  imagination  of  the  antiquarian,  and  excites  the  strongest 
hopes  that  the  few  pages  yet  remaining  to  complete  the  records  of  the 
past  may  ere  long  be  satisfactorily  filled  up.  ; 

“ “ Travels  and  Researches  in  Chaldeea  and  Susiana ; 'wdth  an  Account  of  Excavations  ) 
at  Warka,  the  ‘ Erech’  of  Ximrod,  and  Shush,  ‘ Shushan  the  Palace’  of  Esther,  in  1849-52,  j 
under  the  Orders  of  Major-General  Sir  W.  F.  Williams  of  Kars,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  and 
also  of  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fmid  in  1853-4.  By  William  Kennett  Loftus,  F.G.S.” 
(London  : James  Xisbet  & Co.) 
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The  name  of  Loftus  cannot  be  unfamiliar  to  many  readers  r his  inde- 
fatigable researches  on  behalf  of  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Eund  has  en- 
titled him  to  a place  in  the  historian’s  gratitude  inferior  only  to  that  held 
by  Mr.  Layard.  We  owe  his  present  volume  of  researches  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Turco-Persian  Boundary  Commission,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  W.  F.  Williams,  the  hero  of  Kars. 

The  extensive  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Persia  has  for  many  cen- 
turies been  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  in  1839-40  the  outbreak  of  serious 
hostilities  between  these  two  nations  became  so  imminent  that  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  whole  world  was  endangered.  The  cabinets  of  England 
and  Russia,  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  offered  their  friendly 
mediation,  which  was  accepted,  and  commissioners  from  the  four  powers 
assembled  at  Erzerum,  who,  after  sitting  four  years,  at  length  concluded 
a treaty,  one  article  of  which  determined  that  representatives  should  be 
sent  to  define  a precise  line  of  boundary  which  might  not  admit  of  future 
dispute.  A joint  commission  was  appointed  to  carry  out  this  article.  The 
British  Government  selected  Major-general  (then  Colonel)  Williams,  R.A., 
to  this  service,  his  previous  experience  during  the  protracted  conferences 
at  Erzerum  having  eminently  qualified  him  for  this  appointment.  In  1849 
Mr.  Loftus  was  attached,  as  geologist,  to  General  Williams’  staff,  which  he 
joined  at  Mosul  on  the  5th  of  April. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  pashalic  of  Baghdad  was  such  as  to  detain  the 
commission  there,  inactive,  during  the  whole  summer.  As  soon  as  the  heat 
permitted.  Major  Williams  determined  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  lassi- 
tude attendant  on  this  long  detention,  by  carrying  out  a contemplated  trip 
to  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  a distance  across  the  barren  desert  of  about  fifty 
miles  : — 

“ The  expansive  plains  of  Babylonia  possess  such  natural  advantages  for  the  study  of 
astronomy,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  having  become  the  birthplace  of  that 
science.  The  remarkable  dryness  and  regularity  of  the  climate,  the  serenity  of  the 
sky,  and  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  point  to  that  region  as 
admirably  adapted  for  studies  and  investigations  of  this  nature.  Constellations  of  the 
eighth  magnitude  are  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  while  between  May  and 
November  meteors  fall  in  countless  numbers.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  obser- 
vatories are  being  established  in  various  less  favourable  localities,  it  appears  not  a little 
strange  that  ‘ the  land  of  the  Chaldees’  is  passed  over  in  utter  forgetfulness.  'With  the 
appliances  and  correctly-adjusted  instruments  which  the  march  of  civilization  has  pro- 
duced, what  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  meteorology  might  we  not 
attain  by  erecting  an  observatory  at  such  a spot  as  Baghdad  or  Babylon  !” — (p.  32.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  any  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Loftus  on 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  as  they  have  been  so  often  described;  we  will  there- 
fore proceed  with  the  author’s  party  to  Mohammerah,  the  southern  point 
of  the  disputed  boundary,  through  Lower  Mesopotamia.  This  route,  by 
the  Jezfreh,  had  scarcely  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  the  author  hoped 
to  accomplish  a double  object — that  of  examining  the  geology  of  the 
Chaldsean  marshes,  and  that  of  exploring  the  ruins  of  Warka,  to  which 
tradition  assigns  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham. 

This  region  of  Lower  Babylonia  has  been  so  little  visited,  that  many  of 
the  monuments  of  its  past  history  remain  unexplored.  During  most  of  the 
spring  and  summer,  the  greater  part  of  the  countrv  from  above  latitude  32° 
is  a continuous  marsh  towards  the  south,  quite  impassable,  except  in  canoes. 
The  heat  also  prevents  the  approach  of  travellers.  The  only  season  of 
the  year  which  frees  Chaldsea  from  water  and  fever  is  the  winter.  The 
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Arab  tribes,  too,  are  perfectly  wild  and  uncontrolled,  regarding  strangers  , 
with  infinite  suspicion  : — ; 

“ In  no  other  part  of  Babylonia  is  there  such  astonishing  proof  of  ancient  civilization 
and  denseness  of  population.  Some  lofty  pile  is  generally  visible  to  mark  the  site  of  i 
a once  important  city,  whilst  numerous  little  spots,  covered  with  broken  pottery,  point 
to  the  former  existence  of  villages  and  of  a rural  population.  ...  Of  the  principal  cities 
founded  by  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cush,  four  are  represented  in  Genesis  x.  10,  as  giving 
origin  to  the  rest : — ‘ And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and 
Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.^  ^ 

The  position  of  this  land  of  Shinar  is  a much- disputed  point.  Some  I 
contend  that  it  refers  to  the  modern  district  called  Sinjar,  in  Mesopotamia,  , 
but  this  is  a mountainous  and  rocky  region,  whereas  Shinar  is  described  in  I 
the  Bible  as  “ a plain.”  Others  more  reasonably  point  to  a district  much  | 
further  south,  where  exist  the  remains  of  innumerable  cities,  regarded  by  , 
Jewish  tradition  as  the  country  Shinar,  from  whence  that  nation  originally  I 
proceeded.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Babylonia,  in  old  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, is  called  by  the  same  name,  Shinar,  and  it  is  also  still  preserved  in 
the  important  ruins  of  Sinkara.  Moreover,  the  site  of  Babel  is  traditionally  I 
assigned  to  the  same  region,  and  the  large  ruins  near  Hillah,  on  the  1 
Euphrates,  are  generally  supposed  to  represent  it.  Admitting  this,  we 
ought  naturally  to  seek  for  the  other  three  cities  in  the  primitive  kingdom 
of  the  adjacent  region.  Let  us  see  if  there  be  any  site  which  will  corre- 
spond with  the  Biblical  Erech — the  second  city  of  Nimrod,  leaving,  for  the  , 
present,  Accad,  or  Calneh,  out  of  consideration.  j 

About  120  miles  south-east  of  Babylon  are  some  enormous  piles  of 
mounds,  which  from  their  name  and  importance  appear  at  once  to  justify 
their  claim  to  consideration.  The  name  of  Warka  is  derivable  from  Erech  j 
without  unnecessary  contortion.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  believes  that 
Warka  is  Erech,  and  this  belief  is  supported  by  concurrent  testimony.  j 
He  ascribes  to  Warka  a very  high  antiquity,  and  regards  it  as  the  mother- 
city  from  w^hich  all  others  sprang  : — . 

‘‘  Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  still  obscure  origin  and  history  of  | 
Warka,  I proceed  to  describe  the  present  aspect  of  these  very  remarkable  ruins.  They 
stand  in  latitude  about  31°  19^  N.,  and  in  longitude  about  45°  40'  E.,  and  are  distant  j 
four  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  An  elevated  ;J 

tract  of  desert  soil,  ten  miles  in  breadth,  is  slightly  raised  above  a series  of  inundations  | 

and  marshes  caused  by  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates.  Upon  this  are  situ-  'i 
ated  not  only  Warka,  but  Sinkara,  Tel  Ede,  and  Hammaiu — all  unapproachable,  except 
from  November  to  March,  during  which  months  the  river  assumes  its  lowest  level,  and 
occasionally  admits  of  access.  This  belt  of  elevated  soil  extends  from  a few  miles  south 
of  Warka,  in  a N.E.  direction,  to  the  meres  of  the  Affej  already  mentioned.  Towards 
the  south  and  east  the  land  of  Chaldsea  is  swallowed  up  in  a chain  of  marshes,  through 
which,  at  long  intervals,  an  island  or  an  ancient  mound  appears  above  the  horizon  of 
waters.  This  character  of  the  district  appears  from  historical  evidence  to  have  obtained 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  duly  represented  in  the  Nineveh  sculptures  during  the 
period  of  Sennacherib.  While  the  inundation  prevails,  reeds  and  coarse  grass  skirt  the 
border  of  the  water,  and  a few  stunted  tamarisk  bushes  flourish  for  a time  at  a little 
higher  level ; but  with  the  retiring  of  the  water  vegetation  rapidly  dies,  and  in  a few 
short  weeks  nothing  but  dried  rushes  and  leafless  twigs  are  to  be  seen  on  a parched 
sandy  desert. 

“ The  desolation  and  solitude  of  Warka  are  even  more  striking  than  the  scene  which  j 

is  presented  at  Babylon  itself.  There  is  no  life  for  miles  arouiiL  No  river  glides  in  j 

grandeur  at  the  base  of  its  mounds ; no  green  date-groves  flourish  near  its  ruins.  The 
jackal  and  the  hyajna  appear  to  shun  the  dull  aspect  of  its  tombs.  The  king  of  birds  ^ 

never  hovers  over  the  deserted  waste.  A blade  of  grass  or  an  insect  finds  no  existence  |' 

there.  The  shrivelled  lichen  alone,  clinging  to  the  weathered  siuface  of  the  broken  j 

brick,  seems  to  glory  in  its  universal  dominion  upon  those  barren  walls.  Of  all  the  j 
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! desolate  pictures  which  I have  ever  beheld,  that  of  Warka  incomparably  surpasses  all. 

■ There  are,  it  is  true,  lofty  and  imposing  structures  towei’ing  from  the  surrounding  piles 
of  earth,  sand,  and  broken  pottery,  but  all  form  or  plan  is  lost  in  masses  of  fallen  brick- 
work and  rubbish.  These  only  serve  to  impress  the  mind  more  fully  with  the  complete 
ruin  and  desertion  which  have  overtaken  the  city.  Its  ancient  name  even  is  lost  to 
the  modern  tribes,  and  little  is  known  with  certainty  of  its  past  history.  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  and  Susa  have  their  peculiar  traditions,  but  ancient  Warka  and  its  sanctity 
are  forgotten  as  though  they  had  possessed  no  previous  existence. 

“ Standing  upon  the  summit  of  the  principal  edifice  called  the  Buwariyya,  in  the 
centre  of  the  ruins,  the  beholder  is  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  enormous  accumu- 
lation of  mounds  and  ancient  relics  at  his  feet.  An  irregular  circle,  nearly  six  miles  iii 
circumference,  is  defined  by  the  traces  of  an  earthen  rampart,  in  some  places  forty 
feet  high.  An  extensive  platform  of  undulating  mounds,  brown  and  scorched  by  the 
burning  sun,  and  cut  up  by  innumerable  channels  and  ravines,  extends,  in  a general 
direction  north  and  south,  almost  up  to  the  wall,  and  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the 
enclosed  area.  As  at  Nitfar,  a wide  channel  divides  the  platform  into  two  unequal 
parts,  which  vary  in  height  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  j upon  it  are  situated  the  prin- 
cipal edifices  of  Warka.  On  the  western  edge  of  the  northern  portion  rise,  in  solemn 
grandeur,  masses  of  bricks  which  have  accumulated  around  the  lower  stories  of  two 
rectangular  buildings  and  their  various  offices,  supposed  to  be  temples,  or  perhaps  royal 
I tombs.  The  bleached  and  lichen-covered  aspect  of  the  surface  attests  the  long  lapse  of 
ages  which  has  passed  since  the  enterprising  hand  of  man  reared  them  from  above  the  sur- 
rounding level  desert.  Detached  from  the  principal  mass  of  platform  are  several  irre- 
gularly-shaped low  mounds  between  it  and  the  walls,  some  of  which  are  thickly  strewed 
with  lumps  of  black  scoria,  as  though  buildings  on  their  summits  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  At  the  extreme  north  of  the  platform,  close  to  the  w'all,  a conical  mound  rears 
its  head  from  the  surrounding  waste  of  ruins — the  barrowq  probably,  of  some  ancient 
Scyth.  Warka,  in  the  days  of  her  greatness,  was  not,  however,  confined  within  the 
limit  of  her  walls ; her  suburbs  may  be  traced  by  ruined  buildings,  mounds,  and  pottery, 
fully  three  miles  beyond  the  ramparts  into  the  eastern  desert.  Due  north,  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  Buwariyya,  is  the  dome-shaped  pile  of  Nuffayji,  which 
rivals  the  central  ruin  itself  in  height,  and  stands  the  advanced  guard  of  the  city. 
Near  it  several  smaller  barrows  are  strewed  around,  without  apparent  order  or  design. 
On  the  north-east  is  another  large  mound,  resembling,  but  smaller  than,  Nuffayji. 

“ Forlorn  splendour  and  unbroken  solitude  reign  undisturbed  on  the  ruins.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Tuweyba  tribe,  the  Arabs  shun  a site  which  is  held  to  be  the  abode  of 
evil  spirits,  and  none  will  dare  to  pass  a night  upon  the  doleful  spot. 

“ The  view  of  the  simrounding  horizon  is  not  more  cheering  than  that  of  the  desolate 
scene  within  the  walls.  During  seasons  of  drought  (for  I have  visited  Warka  at  no 
other  time),  seldom  is  an  Arab  tent  or  herd  of  cattle  discernible  on  any  side.  In  the 
clear  sky  of  morning  or  evening  it  is  only  possible  to  make  oiit  a few  spots  which  mark 
the  w'inding  course  of  the  Euphrates  at  the  junction  of  the  Hillah  and  Semava  streams, 
El-Khithr  trees  and  Kala’a  Duraji — old  settlements  casually  inhabited. 

“Tel  Ede  on  the  north -north-east,  Sinkara  on  the  east- south-east,  and  a few  date-trees 
on  the  marshes  of  the  Kahr,  are  all  that  the  eye  finds  to  dwell  upon  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  intervening  space  is  a dry,  barren,  and  dismal  desert,  void  of  water,  vege- 
tation, and  inhabitants.  The  prophecy  of  the  coming  desolation  of  Babylon  is  equally 
applicable  to  Warka : — ‘ It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from 
generation  to  generation  : neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there ; neither  shall  the 
shepherds  make  their  fold  there.’  For  probably  eighteen  centuries,  Warka  has  stood 
deserted  and  in  ruins,  as  she  now  appears.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  her  history  is 
lost  in  the  oblivion  of  the  past.” — (pp.  162 — 166.) 

The  external  walls  (enclosing  the  main  portion  of  the  ruins)  assume  the 
form  of  an  irregular  circle  five  and  a-half  miles  in  circumference.  They  are 
of  sun-dried  brick.  At  their  highest  elevation  they  are  between  forty  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  plain,  but  they  have  been  considerably  more  ; the  width 
may  have  been  twenty  feet : many  breaks  occur,  some  of  which  were, 
doubtless,  entrances.  The  most  central,  lofty,  and  ancient  of  the  three 
great  edifices  which  rise  conspicuously  from  tne  surface  of  the  ruins  is 
Buwariyya.  It  appears  at  first  to  be  a cone,  but  it  is  a tower  200  feet 
square,  built  entirely  of  sun-dried  bricks.  On  excavating  at  its  basement 
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there  was  discovered,  on  the  centre  of  each  side,  a massive  buttress  of 
peculiar  construction,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  main 
edifice.  This,  with  other  peculiar  features,  tends  to  the  supposition  that  it 
is  a very  early  structure.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  confirms  this  conclusion, 
by  reading  the  name  of  King  Urukh  upon  the  brick  legends  of  the 
buttresses,  which  record  the  dedication  of  the  edifice  to  Sin,  or  the  “moon,” 
by  that  monarch,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  2230  b.c.  The 
name  Buwariyya,  in  Arabic,  signifies  “reed-mats,”  reed-matting  being 
used  in  this  and  in  other  mounds  of  Mesopotamia  as  a new’  foundation  for 
each  successive  layer  of  bricks. 

The  most  interesting  structure  at  Warka  is  that  called  Wuswas.  It  is 
contained  in  a spacious  walled  quadrangle,  the  eastern  corner  of  w’hich  is 
840  feet  from  the  Buwariyya.  The  enclosure  is  oblong,  and  includes  an 
area  of  7^  acres.  The  most  important  and  conspicuous  portion  of  this 
great  enclosure  is  a structure  on  the  south-west  side,  which  gives  its  pre- 
sent name  to  the  ruin.  It  is  276  feet  long  by  174  feet  wide,  and  stands 
80  feet  above  the  plain,  elevated,  as  all  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  ruins  are, 
on  a lofty  artificial  platform  50  feet  high.  The  facade  measures  174  feet 
in  length,  and  in  some  places  is  23  feet  in  height.  It  must  have  been 
extremely  imposing : — 

“ It  has  long  been  a question  whether  the  column  was  employed  hy  the  Babylonians 
as  an  architectural  emhellishment.  The  Wuswas  fa9ade  settles  this  point  beyond  dis- 
pute. Upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  building  are  groups  of  seven  half-columns  re- 
peated seven  times,  the  rudest,  jDerhaps,  which  were  ever  reared,  but  built  of  moulded 
semicircular  bricks,  and  securely  bonded  to  the  wall.  The  entire  absence  of  cornice, 
capital,  base,  or  diminution  of  shaft,  so  characteristic  of  other  columnar  architecture, 
and  the  peculiar  and  original  disposition  of  each  group  in  rows  like  palm-logs,  suggest 
the  type  from  which  they  sprang.  It  is  only  to  be  compared  with  the  style  adopted  by 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  and  was  evidently  derived  from  the  construc- 
tion of  wooden  edifices Previous  researches  have  furnished  us  with  no  idea  as  to 

the  exteriors  of  Assyrian  palaces.  . . . For  the  first  time,  then,  Wuswas  advances  some 
positive  data  by  which  to  reconstruct  the  exterior  of  a Ninevite  palace.” 

There  is  evidence  to  shew  that  the  superstructure  of  Wuswas  was  vaulted ; 
the  recent  researches  at  Khorsabad — where  magnificent  arches  of  sun-dried 
brick  still  rest  on  the  massive  backs  of  the  colossal  bulls  which  guard  the 
great  gateways  leading  into  the  city — shew  that  the  Assyrians  not  only 
understood  the  construction  of  an  arch,  but  also  its  use  as  a decorative 
feature  : the  old  notion,  that  the  arch  was  the  invention  of  the  Romans,  is 
now  completely  exploded.  The  bricks  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Wuswas  edifice  measure  12|^  inches  square  by  3 inches  thick.  Each  is 
marked  on  its  under-side  with  a deeply-impressed  triangular  stamp  or 
w’-edge,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a sacred  emblem.  This  stamp  doubt- 
less indicates  the  character  of  the  edifice  in  which  it  so  frequently  occurs. 
A few  bricks  are  likewise  impressed  with  an  oblong  die,  bearing  thirteen 
lines  of  minute  cuneiform  characters,  resembling  those  which  occur  on  clay 
cylinders,  but  so  extremely  indistinct  as  to  be  nearly  illegible. 

Mr.  Loftus  will  not  admit  that  the  Wuswas  temple  is  either  a Parthian 
or  a Sassanian  structure.  Although  it  has  hitherto  yielded  no  records  to 
decide  the  point  satisfactorily,  he  would  fain  believe  that  such  will  ulti- 
mately be  recovered  to  prove  its  undoubted  Babylonian  origin.  At  present, 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  it  other  than  an  approximate  date  ; perhaps  it 
was  erected  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  b.c. 

There  are  no  data  by  which  we  mav  decide  as  to  the  object  for  which 
this  immense  edifice  was  built.  The  fact,  however,  that  Warka  was  a 
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great  Necropolis,  and  that  the  Greek  historian  Arrian  says  that  the  Assy- 
rian kings  were  buried  somewhere  in  the  Chaldsean  marshes,  rather  tends  to 
the  supposition  that  two,  at  least,  of  the  monster  edifices  at  Warka  were 
among  the  tombs  of  the  kings  to  which  Arrian  alludes.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  several  fragments  of  coloured  enamelled  bricks,  similar  to  those 
found  on  the  ruins  of  the  Kasr  at  Babylon,  there  was  nothing  in  or  around 
the  edifice  which  indicated  the  mode  of  decoration  employed  ; and  as 
Wuswas  failed  to  yield  sculptured  bas-reliefs,  we  must,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
give  up  all  hope  of  discovering  works  of  this  nature  in  Babylonia. 

It  is  remarked,  that  not  a single  instance  has  been  found  of  undoubted 
Assyrian  sepulture  ; the  natural  inference  is,  that  the  Assyrians  either  made 
away  with  their  dead  by  some  other  method  than  by  burial,  or  else  that 
they  conveyed  them  to  some  distant  locality.  If,  however,  Assyria  be  with- 
out its  cemeteries,  Chaldaea  is  full  of  them.  Every  mound  between  NifFar 
and  Mugeyer  is  an  ancient  burial-place.  In  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Chaldsea  was  the  necropolis  of  Assyria ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  such  was  the  case.  Arrian,  in  de- 
scribing Alexander’s  sail  into  the  marshes  south  of  Babylon,  distinctly  states 
that  most  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  Assyrian  kings  were  there  constructed ; 
and  the  same  locality  is  assigned  to  them  in  the  Peutingerian  tables.  In 
the  old  geographers,  however,  the  term  Assyria  is  frequently  applied  to 
Babylonia ; and  the  tombs  alluded  to  may  therefore  be  those  only  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Babylonia.  Still,  it  is  likely  that  the  Assyrians  regarded 
with  peculiar  reverence  that  land  out  of  which  Asshur  went  forth  and 
builded  Nineveh,  and  that  they  interred  their  dead  around  the  original 
seats  of  their  forefathers.  Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  the  whole  region 
of  Lower  Chaldaea  abounds  in  sepulchral  cities  of  immense  extent : — 

“ By  far  the  most  important  of  these  is  Warka,  where  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
human  remains  proves  that  it  was  a peculiarly  sacred  spot,  and  that  it  was  so  esteemed 
for  centuries.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  anything  like  a correct  notion  of  the  piles  upon 
piles  of  human  relics  which  there  utterly  astound  the  beholder.  There  is  probably  no 
other  site  in  the  world  which  can  compare  with  Wai’ka  in  this  respect ; even  the  tombs  of 
ancient  Thebes  do  not  contain  such  an  aggregate  amount  of  mortality.  From  its  foun- 
dation by  Urukh  until  finally  abandoned  by  the  Parthians — a period  probably  of  2,500 
years — Warka  appears  to  have  been  a sacred  bixrial-place !” 

The  forms  of  the  funeral  jars  and  sarcophagi  are  curious  : the  earliest 
and  most  common  throughout  Babylonia,  and  which  prevailed  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Parthians,  is  the  large  top-shaped  vase,  well  known  as  the 
“ Babylonian  urn.”  Sometimes  two  of  these  vessels  are  placed  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  then  cemented  together,  one  mouth  fitting  into  the  other  with 
great  exactness.  Another  early  form  is  very  curious  and  original  It  re- 
sembles an  oval  dish-cover,  the  sides  sloping  outwards  towards  the  base, 
which  rests  on  a projecting  rim.  Various  other  forms  of  pottery  of  minor 
importance  were  applied  to  the  purposes  of  burial : — 

“ But  they  all  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  glazed  earthen  coffins, 
whose  fragments  occur  in  such  amazing  abundance  on  the  surface  of  the  mounds  at 
Warka  as  to  mark  them  as  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  those  remarkable  ruins. 
These  coffins  are  slipper-shaped,  but  more  elegant  and  symmetrical  than  that  homely 
article.  The  oval  aperture  by  which  the  body  was  introduced  is  fiattened  and  furnished 
with  a depressed  ledge  for  the  reception  of  a lid,  which  was  cemented  with  lime-mortar. 
The  upper  surface  of  each  coffin  generally,  and  the  lid  sometimes,  is  covered  with  ele- 
vated ridges,  plain  or  ornamental;  forming  square  panels,  each  of  which  contains  a 
similar  small  embossed  figure,  representing  a warrior  in  close,  short-fitting  tunic,  and 
long,  loose  nether-garments.  He  stands  with  arms  akimbo,  and  his  legs  astride ; in  his 
belt  is  a short  sword,  and  on  his  head  an  enormous  coiffure,  of  very  curious  appearance. 
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The  whole  visible  surface  of  the  coffin  is  covered  with  a thick  glazing  of  rich  green 
enamel  on  the  exterior,  and  of  blue  within  the  aperture.  The  material  of  which  the 
coffins  are  composed  is  yellow  clay,  mixed  with  straw  and  half-baked.” 

Mr.  Loftus  made  a second  journey  to  Warka  in  order  to  obtain  a 
specimen  of  these  extraordinary  coffins  for  the  British  Museum.  From 
the  very  friable  nature  of  these  vessels,  this  was  a task  of  extreme  difficulty, 
but  ingeniously  overcome. 

In  one  of  the  terraces  of  Buwariyya  three  vaults  were  discovered  ; one 
measuring  13  inches  by  10  inches  square,  and  21  inches  in  depth,  was 
filled  with  earth  and  the  fragments  of  two  large  sepulchral  vases,  without 
any  traces  of  their  original  contents.  From  subsequent  discoveries  at 
Sinkara,  Mr.  Loftus  concludes  that  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  in  the  above 
cases  deposited  in  vases  and  placed  in  the  vaults ; after  which  the  private 
records  and  property  of  the  deceased  were  arranged  over  them,  and  the 
whole  submitted  to  the  flames 

“The  locality  at  Warka,  which  furnished  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  fruits  of 
my  researches,  was  a small  detached  mound,  forty  feet  high,  situated  about  half-a-mile 
south-east  of  the  Buwariyya.  One  of  my  overseers  picked  up  from  its  summit  a few 
fragments  of  ornamental  plaster,  which  induced  me  to  make  excavations.  I was  soon 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a chamber,  measiiring  forty  feet  long  and  twenty-eight 
feet  wide,  the  mud  walls  of  which  stood  oidy  four  feet  high,  and  had  been  covered 
■with  coloured  plaster.  It  w^as  a perfect  museum  of  architectural  scraps,  of  a highly 
instructive  and  curious  character.  The  unbaked  brick  floor  was  literally  piled  with 
broken  columns,  capitals,  cornices,  and  innumerable  relics  of  rich  internal  decoration, 
which  exhibited  undoubted  symptoms  of  Greek  and  Roman  influence  on  Oriental  taste. 
The  smaller  objects  were  wholly  plaster;  but  the  larger  consisted  of  moulded  bricks, 
thinly  coated  with  white  plaster;  many  of  them  were  fantastically  coloured.  One 
large  fragment  of  cornice  bore,  among  other  devices,  a spirited  crouching  griffin,  which, 
at  flrst  sight,  reminded  me  of  the  similar  figures  sculptured  on  a frieze  in  an  inner 
chamber  at  the  remarkable  ruins  of  A1  Hadr,  near  Mosul.  This  emblem  was  accom- 
panied by  the  well-known  Greek  echinus  moulding;  but  the  cornice  was  purposely 
destroyed  by  some  strange  Arabs,  who  visited  the  mounds  between  the  intervals  of 
excavation. 

“Three  of  the  capitals  are  Ionic;  but  the  proportions  of  the  volutes  and  other 
members  are  peculiar.  A fourth  description  of  small  capital  has  peculiarities  of  its 
own,  suggestive  of  the  later  Byzantine  style.  A large  and  elegant  leaf  rises  from 
the  necking,  and  bends  under  each  corner  of  the  abacus.  Springing  from  behind  a 
smaller  curled  leaf  in  the  centre,  is  the  bust  of  a human  figure  wearing  the  same 
preposterous  head-dress  which  is  characteristic  of  the  slipper  coffins  and  Parthian 
coins. 

“No  columns  were  discovered  to  correspond  with  the  larger  capitals;  but  the  walls 
were  liberally  adorned  with  small  Ionic  half-columns,  with  half-smooth,  half-fluted 
shafts,  which  were  highly  coloured.  The  lower  and  smooth  surfaces  were  diagonally 
striped  with  red,  green,  yellow  and  black ; the  flutes  being  painted  black,  red,  and 
yellow  alternately,  while  the  level  ridges  between  them  are  left  white.  In  some  cases 
the  flutes  were  quartered  with  the  same  colours. 

“ Among  the  tUhris  of  smaller  articles  were  bases  of  columns, — friezes,  with  bunches 
of  grapes  alternating  with  leaves, — gradines,  resembling  those  on  the  castles  of  the 
Nineveh  bas-reliefs,  but  ornamented  at  the  base  with  a conspicuous  six-rayed  star  in  a 
circle, — fragments  of  open  screen-work,  with  complicated  geometric  designs  of  different 
patterns  on  the  opposite  sides  (these  are  very  peculiar,  and  differ  materially  from  the 
arabesque,) — and  flakes  of  painted  plaster  from  the  walls,  with  fragments  of  small 
statuettes,  coloured,  and  sometimes  gilded.” — (pp.  225,  226.) 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  period  not  very  distant,  excavations  may 
he  resumed  among  the  mounds  of  Chaldsea.  If  those  of  Warka  have 
failed  in  yielding  bas-reliefs  and  objects  of  a higher  class  of  interest,  like 
those  obtained  from  the  palaces  of  Assyria,  they  have  at  least  afforded 
abundance  of  important  information  on  two  subjects  of  which  we  were  in 
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comparative  ignorance ; viz.  Babylonian  architecture,  and  the  mode  of 
burial  during  twenty  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era.  Doubtless 
Warka  will  yet  yield  memorials  and  relics  second  to  none  in  interest  and 
value.  From  them  we  may  look  for  much  additional  light,  not  only  con- 
cerning the  early  Chaldsean  and  Achasmenian  periods,  but  also  with  rela- 
tion to  its  Greek  and  Parthian  occupiers  down  to  about  the  Christian  era. 

Having  concluded  his  excavations  at  Warka,  Mr.  Loftus  determined  on 
visiting  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  Sinkara,  distant  fifteen  miles  to  the 
south-east.  They  stand  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  broad  desert  ridge, 
which  intervenes  between  the  inundations  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  West, 
and  the  marshes  of  the  Shat-el-Kahr  on  the  East,  and  consist  of  a low 
circular  platform  about  4^  miles  in  circumference,  rising  gradually  from 
the  level  of  the  plain  to  a central  mound,  the  highest  point  of  which 
is  seventy  feet,  and  is  distinctly  seen  from  Warka  and  the  Euphrates. 
Upon  cursory  inspection  it  is  evident  that  these  ruins  all  belong  to 
one  period,  and  that  no  later  races  of  different  origin  have  built  upon  the 
edifices  erected  by  the  ancient  people.  There  are  no  coins,  glass,  or 
glazed  pottery,  as  at  Warka;  but  a uniform  dull  brown  hue  pervades 
everything  about  the  place.  The  soil  is  almost  impalpable.  The  excava- 
tions, disclosed  tombs,  and  inscriptions  on  the  bricks,  fix  the  date  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  mound  above  the  tombs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, about  600  B.c.  A brick  was  picked  up  with  a legend  of  six- 
teen lines,  bearing  the  name  of  Purna-Puriyas,  who  seems  to  have  reigned 
about  1650  b.c.  : — 

If  evidence  were  required  that  the  early  Chaldaeans  practised  the  rite  of  burial, 
Sinkara  furnishes  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt.  The  whole  area  of  the  ruins  is  a 
cemetery  ! Wherever  an  excavation  was  made,  vaults  and  graves  invariably  occurred, 
and  the  innumerable  cuneiform  records  contained  in  them  substantiate  them  undoubted 
antiquity.  So  numerous  were  the  clay  tablets,  1 almost  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  fine  brown  dust  of  the  mounds  resulted  from  their  decomposition.” 

The  upper  chambers  of  the  Sinkara  tombs  also  yielded  a few  curious 
tablets  of  baked  clay,  which  are  not  only  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  state 
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CLAT  TABLET  FROM  A TOMB  AT  SINKARA. 


of  the  arts,  but  as  illustrating  the  costume,  occupation,  and  worship  of  the 
Chaldaeans.  The  sculptures  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  were  historical 
monuments,  erected  by  the  kings  of  Assyria  to  perpetuate  their  own 
exploits  and  greatness  ; but  the  people  are  only  shewn  as  subservient  to 
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the  will  of  their  monarch.  In  the  little  tablets  from  Sinkara  is  depicted 
the  every-day  life  of  the  people,  modelled  by  themselves,  without  any  royal 
influence  to  produce  the  best  works 
of  the  best  artists.  Rude  as  they 
are,  these  designs  prove  that  the 
Chaldseans — if  they  had  possessed 
stone  for  the  purpose — could  have 
executed  sculptures  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  those  of  the  Assyrians  ; — 

‘'This  tablet  represents  two  figures,  ap- 
parently boys,  boxing,  in  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion  of  the  ‘ ring.’  The  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  figures  are  admirable. 

A third  figure  standing  with  bis  back  to 
the  combatants  seems  to  appeal  over  a huge 
vase,  much  resembling  those  used  in  inter- 
ring the  dead,  to  a female  (?)  wearing  a 
long  garment  and  a turban.  She  is  seated 
on  a stool  beatmg  cymbals.” 

As  soon  as  the  antiquities  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Loftus  were  despatch- 
ed to  England,  Major  Williams  de- 
sired him  to  visit  Susa,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  excavations  at  the 
mounds  which  are  tvell  known  to 
exist  in  that  locality.  Few  places 
throughout  the  East  are  more  re- 
plete with  interest  than  that  wEich 
is  known  to  us  by  the  various  deno- 
minations of  Shushan,  Susa,  Sus, 
or  Shush.  From  the  time  of  Cyrus, 

Susa  became  the  chosen  winter  seat 
of  the  Persian  kings,  and  was  richly 
embellished  by  succeeding  monarchs. 

Under  the  sway  of  the  Acheemenian 
dynasty,  it  usurped  the  greatness  of 
its  former  rivals,  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon. Coins  w'ere  struck  there  so  late 
as  A.D.  709,  soon  after  which  date 
the  place  seems  to  have  been  de- 
serted in  favour  of  adjoining  towns 
which  were  rising  into  importance  ; 
and  the  history  of  its  former  great- 
ness alone  remained  in  the  recita- 
tions of  Persian  poets,  the  exagge- 
rated traditions  of  the  people,  and 
the  vastness  of  its  mounds  : — 

“ It  was  e\ddent  that  some  magnificent 
structures  once  existed  at  Susa,  for  the 
surface  of  the  mounds  was  strewed  with 
fragments  of  fiuted  columns,  which  had 
frequently  attracted  the  notice  of  travel- 
lers. Excavations  revealed  two  gigantic 
monolith  bases  of  columns  m aunounc-  „ 

mg  the  discovery  of  a palace  of  the  ancient  ax  sus  a 
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Persian  monarclis  at  Susa,  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  that  at  Persepolis  in  grandeur. 
The  bases  were  bell-shaped,  and  richly  carved,  in  representation  of  the  inverted  flower 
of  a plant  which  we  usually  term  the  Egyptian  lotus. 

“None  of  the  shafts  remain  erect  at  Susa — ^the  inner  phalanx  of  columns  possessed 
square  bases,  while  those  of  the  outer  groups  were  hell- shaped.  Strewed  in  inex- 
tricable confusion  among  the  monoliths  were  huge  portions  of  the  fallen  columns ; 
these  were  so  abundant  that  I was  able  to  take  correct  measurements,  and  with 
Mr.  Churchill’s  assistance,  to  restore  the  various  details  of  one  variety  of  compound 
capital,  nearly  identical  with  those  in  the  external  groups  at  Persepolis.  This  capital 
evidently  consisted  of  four  distinct  parts,  as  shewn  in  the  accompanying  woodcut.” 

They  are  probably  intended  to  represent  the  pendent  leaves  of  the  date- 
palm,  the  opening  bud  of  the  lotus- flower,  a series  of  double  volutes,  and 
certainly  at  the  summit  two  demi-bulls,  between  whose  necks  passed  the 
beams  for  the  support  of  the  roof.  The  total  height  of  this  compound 
capital  was  28  feet.  The  similarity  between  the  buildings  of  Persepolis 
and  Susa  is  so  great,  that  any  peculiarity  observable  in  the  one  equally 
illustrates  the  architecture  of  the  other ; there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for 
dwelling  further  on  the  subject. 

The  details  connected  with  his  journey  through,  and  sojourn  in,  Chaldma 
are  abundantly  entertaining  ; the  interest  of  the  book  never  flags  a moment. 
Amply  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  maps,  and  plans,  Mr.  Loftus  has  con- 
tributed a work  scarcely  second  in  interest  to  those  of  Mr.  Layard. 


SI  AM^ 

Siam  is  a country  with  which  the  English  people  have  probably  as  little 
acquaintance,  or  sympathy,  as  any  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Its  name  has, 
indeed,  been  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  the  present  generation,  through  the 
exhibition  of  that  lustis  natures,  the  “ Siamese  Twins,”  (who,  however, 
had  a Chinese  father) ; and  recently  our  newspapers  have  informed  us  that 
the  Siamese  politicians  have  become  converted  to  free-trade  doctrines, 
stamping  their  conversion  by  a commercial  treaty  (most  liberally  framed) 
with  Great  Britain.  But  beyond  those  isolated  facts,  little  has  been  known 
or  cared  for  Siam.  If  curiosity  had  been  excited,  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion, it  must  be  admitted,  were  but  few  and  widely  scattered : besides 
Mr.  Crawfurd’s  Journal  of  his  embassy,  and  a few  articles  in  our  Oriental 
periodicals,  little  had  been  contributed  to  our  stock  of  information  upon  one 
of  the  most  curious,  interesting,  and  fertile  portions  of  the  Eastern  world. 
Sir  John  Bowring’s  volumes  form  a timely  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  country  and  people.  In  addition  to  the  results  of  his  own  personal 
knowledge  and  experience,  he  has  made  a resume  of  the  contributions  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  field,  both  English  and  foreign,  thereby  placing  us 
in  possession  of  as  comjflete  a picture  of  this  country  and  people  as  we  can 
hope  to  obtain. 

The  native  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  is  Thd,  meaning  the  “ Free,”  or 
Muang  Thai,  “ the  Land  of  the  Free.”  The  modern  name  Siam  is  derived 


‘ “ The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,  with  a Narrative  of  a Mission  to  that  Country 
in  1855.  By  Sir  John  Bowring,  F.R.S.,  Her  Majesty’s  Plenipotentiary  in  China. 
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from  one  of  the  ancient  titles  of  the  country — Sajam,  meaning  the  “ dark 
race.”  The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  composed  of  forty-one  provinces,  each 
governed  by  a Phaja,  or  functionary  of  the  highest  rank ; in  length  it  is 
nearly  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  The  whole  area  of  Siam  and  its  dependencies  is  esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  square  miles.  The  districts 
beyond  the  limits  of  Siam  proper,  to  the  north  and  east,  are  in  a state  of 
dependence,  and  pay  tribute,  while  Siam  itself  is  tributary  to  China ; but 
the  government  of  China  in  no  respect  interferes  with  that  of  Siam,  nor  do 
the  Chinese  in  Siam  enjoy  any  other  privileges  and  advantages  than  those 
resulting  from  their  superior  industry,  activity,  aptitude  for  business,  per- 
severance, and  capital. 

The  Siamese  are  a small,  well-proportioned  race,  with  skins  of  an  olive 
hue,  and  black  hair,  which  they  wear  in  a coarse  tuft,  not  unlike  a brush, 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  all  around  being  closely  shaven.  The  women  also 
adopt  the  tuft,  which  they  carefully  oil  and  comb.  The  preservation  of 
this  tuft,  and  the  changes  it  undergoes  under  different  circumstances,  are 
objects  of  great  interest  and  attention  in  Siam.  The  head  of  a child  is 
frequently  shorn ; at  the  age  of  three  or  four  the  care  of  the  tuft  begins, 
but  it  is  more  in  front  than  is  usual  after  the  time  of  puberty.  It  is 
prettily  knotted  and  kept  together  by  a golden  or  silver  pin,  or,  in  case  of 
poverty,  by  a porcupine  quill ; but  it  is  generally  garlanded  by  a wreath 
of  fragrant  flowers.  As  among  the  Chinese,  long  nails  are  appreciated  as 
a mark  of  aristocracy  ; and  every  art  is  employed  to  render  the  teeth  black, 
— a sine  qud  non  of  elegance,  accomplished  by  the  help  of  betel  and  areca. 
A nobleman  never  moves  about  without  the  bearer  of  his  areca-box.  The 
consumption  of  the  areca  and  betel-nut  is  enormous  throughout  Siam. 

The  Siamese  may  be  deemed  a cleanly  people;  they  are  fond  of  bathing, 
and  frequent  ablutions  are  an  almost  necessary  result  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate : they  pluck  out  the  hairs  of  the  beard  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
clean  their  teeth,  and  change  their  garments  frequently. 

According  to  Pallegoix,  an  experienced  and  trustworthy  authority,  the 
Siamese  are  gentle,  cheerful,  timid,  careless,  and  almost  passionless.  They 
are  disposed  to  idleness,  inconstancy,  and  exaction ; they  are  liberal  alms- 
givers  ; severe  in  enforcing  decorum  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes. 
They  are  fond  of  sports,  and  lose  half  their  time  in  amusements.  They 
are  sharp,  and  even  witty  in  conversation,  and  resemble  the  Chinese  in 
their  aptitude  for  imitation.  They  display  great  affection  for  children,  and 
much  deference  is  paid  by  the  young  to  the  old.  Fathers  are  constantly 
seen  carrying  about  their  offspring  in  their  arms,  and  mothers  engaged  in 
adorning  them.  The  king  was  never  seen  in  public  by  Sir  John  Bowring 
and  suite,  without  some  of  his  younger  children  near  him ; and  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  nobles,  numbers  of  little  ones  were  always  on  the 
carpets,  grouped  around  their  elders,  and  frequently  receiving  attentions 
from  them. 

Mendacity,  so  characteristic  of  Orientals,  is  not  a national  defect  among 
the  Siamese.  Oppression  and  injustice  engender  lying  habits  in  the  weak, 
but  when  truth  is  sought,  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  its  being 
elicited.  Little  moral  disgrace  attaches  to  insincerity  and  untruthfulness  ; 
their  detection  leads  to  a loss  of  reputation  for  sagacity  and  cunning,  but 
goes  no  further.  In  Siam,  Dr.  Bowring  was  struck  with  the  unusual 
frankness  as  to  matters  of  fact.  His  experience  in  China  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  East,  predisposed  him  to  receive  with  doubt  and  mistrust  any 
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Persian  monarchs  at  Susa,  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  that  at  Persepdlis  in  grandeur. 
The  bases  were  bell-shaped,  and  richly  carved,  in  representation  of  the  inverted  flower 
of  a plant  which  we  usually  term  the  Egyptian  lotus. 

'^None  of  the  shafts  remain  erect  at  Susa— the  inner  phalanx  of  columns  possessed 
square  bases,  while  those  of  the  outer  groups  were  bell- shaped.  Strewed  in  inex- 
tricable confusion  among  the  monoliths  were  huge  portions  of  the  fallen  columns ; 
these  were  so  abundant  that  I was  able  to  take  correct  measurements,  and  with 
Mr.  Churchiirs  assistance,  to  restore  the  various  details  of  one  variety  of  nompound 
capital,  nearly  identical  with  those  in  the  external  groups  at  Persepolis.  This  capital 
evidently  consisted  of  four  distinct  parts,  as  shewn  in  the  accompanying  woodcut.” 

They  are  probably  intended  to  represent  the  pendent  leaves  of  the  date- 
palm,  the  opening  bud  of  the  lotus-flower,  a series  of  double  volutes,  and 
certainly  at  the  summit  two  demi-bulls,  between  whose  necks  passed  the 
beams  for  the  support  of  the  roof.  The  total  height  of  this  compound 
capital  was  28  feet.  The  similarity  between  the  buildings  of  Persepolis 
and  Susa  is  so  great,  that  any  peculiarity  observable  in  the  one  equally 
illustrates  the  architecture  of  the  other  ; there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for 
dwelling  further  on  the  subject. 

The  details  connected  vnth  his  journey  through,  and  sojourn  in,  Chaldaea 
are  abundantly  entertaining  ; the  interest  of  the  book  never  flags  a moment. 
Amply  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  maps,  and  plans,  Mr.  Loftus  has  con- 
tributed a work  scarcely  second  in  interest  to  those  of  Mr.  Layard. 


SI  AM^ 

Siam  is  a country  with  which  the  English  people  have  probably  as  little 
acquaintance,  or  sympathy,  as  any  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Its  name  has, 
indeed,  been  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  the  present  generation,  through  the 
exhibition  of  that  lustos  natur<s,  the  “ Siamese  Twins,”  (who,  however, 
had  a Chinese  father) ; and  recently  our  newspapers  have  informed  us  that 
the  Siamese  politicians  have  become  converted  to  free-trade  doctrines, 
stamping  their  conversion  by  a commercial  treaty  (most  liberally  framed) 
with  Great  Britain.  But  beyond  those  isolated  facts,  little  has  been  known 
or  cared  for  Siam.  If  curiosity  had  been  excited,  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion, it  must  be  admitted,  were  but  few  and  widely  scattered : besides 
Mr.  Crawfurd’s  Journal  of  his  embassy,  and  a few  articles  in  our  Oriental 
periodicals,  little  had  been  contributed  to  our  stock  of  information  upon  one 
of  the  most  curious,  interesting,  and  fertile  portions  of  the  Eastern  world. 
Sir  John  Bowring’s  volumes  form  a timely  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  country  and  people.  In  addition  to  the  results  of  his  own  personal 
knowledge  and  experience,  he  has  made  a resume  of  the  contributions  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  field,  both  English  and  foreign,  thereby  placing  us 
in  possession  of  as  complete  a picture  of  this  country  and  people  as  we  can 
hope  to  obtain. 

The  native  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  is  Thd,  meaning  the  “ Free,”  or 
Muang  Thai,  “ the  Land  of  the  Free.”  The  modern  name  Siam  is  derived 


* “ The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,  with  a Narrative  of  a Mission  to  that  Country 
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from  one  of  the  ancient  titles  of  the  country — Sajam,  meaning  the  “ dark 
race.”  The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  composed  of  forty-one  provinces,  each 
governed  by  a Phaja,  or  functionary  of  the  highest  rank ; in  length  it  is 
nearly  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  The  whole  area  of  Siam  and  its  dependencies  is  esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  square  miles.  The  districts 
beyond  the  limits  of  Siam  proper,  to  the  north  and  east,  are  in  a state  of 
dependence,  and  pay  tribute,  while  Siam  itself  is  tributary  to  China ; but 
the  government  of  China  in  no  respect  interferes  with  that  of  Siam,  nor  do 
the  Chinese  in  Siam  enjoy  any  other  privileges  and  advantages  than  those 
resulting  from  their  superior  industry,  activity,  aptitude  for  business,  per- 
severance, and  capital. 

The  Siamese  are  a small,  well-proportioned  race,  with  skins  of  an  olive 
hue,  and  black  hair,  which  they  wear  in  a coarse  tuft,  not  unlike  a brush, 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  all  around  being  closely  shaven.  The  women  also 
adopt  the  tuft,  which  they  carefully  oil  and  comb.  The  preservation  of 
this  tuft,  and  the  changes  it  undergoes  under  different  circumstances,  are 
objects  of  great  interest  and  attention  in  Siam.  The  head  of  a child  is 
frequently  shorn ; at  the  age  of  three  or  four  the  care  of  the  tuft  begins, 
but  it  is  more  in  front  than  is  usual  after  the  time  of  puberty.  It  is 
prettily  knotted  and  kept  together  by  a golden  or  silver  pin,  or,  in  case  of 
poverty,  by  a porcupine  quill ; but  it  is  generally  garlanded  by  a wreath 
of  fragrant  flowers.  As  among  the  Chinese,  long  nails  are  appreciated  as 
a mark  of  aristocracy ; and  every  art  is  employed  to  render  the  teeth  black, 
— a sine  qud  non  of  elegance,  accomplished  by  the  help  of  betel  and  areca. 
A nobleman  never  moves  about  without  the  bearer  of  his  areca-box.  The 
consumption  of  the  areca  and  betel-nut  is  enormous  throughout  Siam. 

The  Siamese  may  be  deemed  a cleanly  people;  they  are  fond  of  bathing, 
and  frequent  ablutions  are  an  almost  necessary  result  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate : they  pluck  out  the  hairs  of  the  beard  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
clean  their  teeth,  and  change  their  garments  frequently. 

According  to  Pallegoix,  an  experienced  and  trustworthy  authority,  the 
Siamese  are  gentle,  cheerful,  timid,  careless,  and  almost  passionless.  They 
are  disposed  to  idleness,  inconstancy,  and  exaction ; they  are  liberal  alms- 
givers  ; severe  in  enforcing  decorum  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes. 
They  are  fond  of  sports,  and  lose  half  their  time  in  amusements.  They 
are  sharp,  and  even  witty  in  conversation,  and  resemble  the  Chinese  in 
their  aptitude  for  imitation.  They  display  great  affection  for  children,  and 
much  deference  is  paid  by  the  young  to  the  old.  Fathers  are  constantly 
seen  carrying  about  their  offspring  in  their  arms,  and  mothers  engaged  in 
adorning  them.  The  king  was  never  seen  in  public  by  Sir  John  Bowring 
and  suite,  without  some  of  his  younger  children  near  him ; and  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  nobles,  numbers  of  little  ones  were  always  on  the 
carpets,  grouped  around  their  elders,  and  frequently  receiving  attentions 
from  them. 

Mendacity,  so  characteristic  of  Orientals,  is  not  a national  defect  among 
the  Siamese.  Oppression  and  injustice  engender  lying  habits  in  the  weak, 
but  when  truth  is  sought,  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  its  being 
elicited.  Little  moral  disgrace  attaches  to  insincerity  and  untruthfulness ; 
their  detection  leads  to  a loss  of  reputation  for  sagacity  and  cunning,  but 
goes  no  further.  In  Siam,  Dr.  Bowring  was  struck  with  the  unusual 
frankness  as  to  matters  of  fact.  His  experience  in  China  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  East,  predisposed  him  to  receive  with  doubt  and  mistrust  any 
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statement  of  a native,  when  any  the  smallest  interest  would  be  possibly 
promoted  by  falsehood.  Dishonesty,  also,  is  repugnant  to  Siamese  habits. 
Much  extortion  is  practised  by  the  ruling  few  upon  the  subject  many,  and 
there  are  many  persons  without  means  of  honest  existence,  who,  as  else- 
where, live  by  their  wits ; but  organized  robberies  and  brigandage  are 
almost  confined  to  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country.  Suicide  is  rare. 

Marriages  take  place  early ; they  are  the  subject  of  much  negociation, 
undertaken,  not  directly  by  the  parents,  but  by  “•  go-betweens,”  nominated 
by  those  of  the  proposed  bridegroom,  who  make  proposals  to  the  parents 
of  the  intended  bride.  The  mode  of  courtship  is  singular.  No  religious 
rites  accompany  the  marriage ; music  is  an  invariable  accompaniment. 
Though  wives  or  concubines  are  kept  in  any  number,  according  to  the 
wealth  or  will  of  the  husband,  the  wife  wTo  has  been  the  object  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  called  the  Khan  mak,  takes  precedence  of  all  the  rest, 
and  is  really  the  sole  legitimate  spouse  ; and  she  and  her  descendants  are 
the  only  legal  heirs  to  the  husband’s  possessions.  Marriages  are  permitted 
beyond  the  first  degree  of  affinity.  Divorce  is  easily  obtained  on  appli- 
cation from  the  woman : if  there  be  only  one  child,  it  belongs  to  the 
mother,  wTo  takes  also  the  third,  fifth,  and  all  those  representing  odd 
numbers;  the  husband  has  tbe  second,  fourth,  and  so  forth.  A husband 
may  sell  a wufe  he  has  purchased,  but  not  one  who  has  brought  him  a 
dow’ry.  On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  woman  is  better  in  Siam  than  in 
most  Oriental  countries. 

With  child-birth  an  extraordinary  usage  is  connected.  The  event  has 
no  sooner  occurred,  than  the  mother  is  placed  near  a large  fire,  w^here  she 
remains  for  weeks  exposed  to  the  burning  heat : death  is  often  the  result 
of  this  proceeding.  There  is  a strong  prejudice  among  high  and  low  in 
favour  of  this  cruel  rite,  W'ith  which  there  appears  to  be  associated  some 
mysterious  idea  of  pacification,  such  as  in  some  shape  or  other  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  the  wmrld.  The  mothers  who  survive  this  ordeal  nurse 
their  children  till  they  are  two  or  three  years  old,  nourishing  them  at  the 
same  time  wdth  rice  and  bananas.  They  burn  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
collect  the  principal  bones,  place  them  in  an  urn,  and  convey  them  to  the 
family  abode.  The  mourning  garb  is  w'hite,  accompanied  with  shaving 
of  the  head. 

Education  begins  with  the  shaving  of  the  tuft  of  hair : this  is  a great 
family  festival,  to  which  relations  and  friends  are  invited,  and  to  whom  pre- 
sents of  cakes  and  fruits  are  sent.  Boys  are  sent  to  the  pagodas  to  be  in- 
structed by  the  bonzes  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  the  dogmas  of  religion. 
They  give  personal  service  in  return  for  the  education  they  receive  : that 
education  is  worthless  enough,  but  every  Siamese  is  condemned  to  pass  a 
portion  of  his  life  in  the  temple,  which  manj’-  of  them  never  afterwards 
quit ; hence  the  enormous  supply  of  an  unproductive,  idle,  useless  race. 

Buddhism,  the  most  extensively  professed  religion  of  the  world,  the  faith 
of  two-fifths  of  the  whole  human  race,  is  the  faith  of  the  Siamese.  The 
form  of  Brahminism  is  found  in  Siam,  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
king.  At  some  period  of  his  life  every  Siamese  becomes  a candidate  for 
the  priesthood.  The  priests,  or  honzes,  are  generally  called  by  European 
writers  talapoins,  probably  from  their  usually  carrying  a fan  called  talapat, 
meaning  palm-leaf;  but  their  Siamese  title  i^Phra,  by  which  is  meant  what 
is  great,  distinguished,  sacred.  They  generally  live  in  convents  attached  to 
the  temples  ; in  many  places  the  number  in  a convent  is  small,  but  in  the 
capital  they  are  congregated  by  hundreds.  In  Bankok  there  are  more  than 
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ten  thousand  bonzes.  The  whole  number  in  Siam  exceeds  a hundred  thou- 
sand. Their  garments  are  all  of  yejlow;  adopted,  it  is  said,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  gold,  the  most  precious  of  metals,  as  a mode  of  shewing  reverence 
to  Buddha. 

The  maxims  of  the  priestly  orders  are  curious,  as  developments  of  the 
Buddhist  religion  : — 

“ In  mnny  points  they  resemble  the  outlines  of  monastic  life.  All  energetic  action, 
all  virtuous  exertion,  would  be  paralysed  under  such  influences.  In  seeking  to  be  harm- 
less, a man  becomes  absidutely  useless  ; and  in  attention  to  absurd  observances,  in  ab- 
stention from  natural  and  sinless  enjoyments,  in  the  exaggeration  of  minor  virtues — 
such  as  humanity  to  animals,  respect  for  life,  for  personal  decorums,  and  the  subordinate 
or  secondary  moralities, — all  elevation  of  character  is  lost,  and  a talapoin  becomes  little 
better  than  a cucumber  of  the  soil.” 

The  priesthood,  as  an  institution,  is  more  dove-tailed  into  the  social  sys- 
tem than  in  any  part  of  the  world ; no  jealousy  is  created  by  its  laziness, 
no  resistance  is  exhibited  to  its  claims.  It  is  supported  by  the  spontaneous 
offerings  of  the  whole  people.  There  is  a body  of  female  devotees  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  pagodas ; they  are  a sort  of  nuns,  wearing 
white  dresses,  and  are  allowed  to  collect  alms  for  themselves  and  for  the 
temples  to  which  they  belong.  They  have  their  prayers  to  recite,  and  their 
services  to  perform. 

It  will  not  surprise  those  who  have  given  impartial  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject to  learn — 

“ That,  so  for  as  the  S'amese  are  concerned,  the  efforts  for  their  conversion  by  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  been  almost  or  altogether  fruitless. 
The  early  confident  hopes  have  been  sadly  disappointed ; the  number  of  professing 
Catholic  Christians  is  now  far  less  than  in  the  remotest  days  of  missionary  exertions. 
Yet  there  has  been  no  lack  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  missions;  there  is  no  religious  per- 
secution to  fear,  scarcely  any  impediment  to  religious  teaching,  and  thousands  of  Bibles 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  religious  books,  in  the  language  of  the  people,  have  been 
circulated.” 

The,  missionaries  really  possess  much  influence,  for  they  have  rendered 
much  service  in  the  healing  art,  and  have  lent  great  assistance  to  the  spirit 
of  philosophical  enquiry  : — 

“Many  of  them  have  been  councillors  and  favourites  of  kings  and  nobles,  admitted 
to  intimate  intercourse,  and  treated  with  a deference  which  could  not  but  elevate  them 
in  the  eyes  of  a prostrate,  reverential,  and  despotically-governed  peojile.  But  Buddhism, 
by  habit  and  education,  is  become  almnst  a part  of  Siamese  nature,  and  that  nature  will 
not  bend  to  foreign  influences.  The  Siamese,  whether  or  not  they  have  religious  con- 
victions, have  habits,  which  the  teaching  of  stratigers  will  not  easily  change.  The 
diversity  of  the  religious  instructions  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  is  an 
immense  difficulty  in  the  way  of  both;  and  they  frequently  exhibit  towards  each  other 
a spirit  which  is  not  that  of  Christian  concord.  The  Catholic  denounces  the  Protestant 
as  a schismatic  and  a heretic;  and  the  Pr<'testaut  tells  his  hearers  that  the  Catholic  is 
but  a teacher  of  a corrupt  and  indefensible  faith.  The  whole  field  is  too  much  occupied 
with  jealousies  and  misunderstandings;  and  I have  heard  it  alleged  by  natives  agiinst 
their  foreign  visitors, — ‘They  quarrel  with  one  another;  they  do  not  understand  one 
another  ; they  teach  different  religions  : how  should  we  understand  their  differt^nces  ? 
When  they  can  agree  about  what  we  are  to  receive,  we  shall  be  more  disposed  to  listen 
seriously.’  Now  I am  much  disposed  to  think  that  if  the  various  sections  of  mission- 
aries would  only  regard  one  another  as  coadjutors,  fellow-labourers,  promoters  of  a 
common  object,  though  pursuing  it  by  dissimilar  modes  of  action, — that  each  should 
allow  to  the  rest  even  the  merit  of  good  intention  and  honest  effort, — all  would  be 
benefited  by  the  concession,  and  the  great  work  would  be  thereby  much  promoted.” 

Yet  in  Siam,  as  in  all  heathen  countries  with  which  commerce  has 
brought  us  into  friendly  intercourse,  a great  shock  has  been  given  to  idol- 
atry in  all  its  grosser  and  more  offensive  forms.  The  honour  of  being  the 
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first  Christian  teacher  in  Siam  is  claimed  for  St.  Francis  Xavier ; but  the 
first  formal  Catholic  mission  established  in  Siam  was  headed  by  De  la  Mothe 
Lambart,  a Frenchman,  bishop  of  Eery  thus  (Beyrout),  who  with  a small 
body  of  followers  travelled  from  Rome  overland,  through  Syria,  Persia, 
India,  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and,  after  three  years,  reached  Aynthia, 
in  Siam,  on  the  22nd  August,  1662.  The  Catholic  population  at  present 
in  Siam  is  reported  to  be  7,050  in  all.  The  first  Protestant  missionary  who 
called  attention  to  Siam  was  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  who  spent  three  years  in  the 
country.  His  Journal  was  published  in  1832.  The  Americans  have  culti- 
vated this  field  with  much  zeal  and  patience.  The  Baptist  mission,  repre- 
senting the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  was  commenced  in  1833, 
by  the  Rev.  J,  Lalor  Jones,  who  continued  his  useful  labours  till  his  death 
in  September,  1851.  He  completed  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  in  the  Siamese,  and  prepared  several  useful  works  in  the  same 
language.  This  mission  has  both  a Chinese  and  a Siamese  department, 
and  has  met  with  considerable  success  among  the  Chinese.  The  mission 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association  was  established  in  1850.  The 
mission  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  was  established  in  1840,  but,  owing  to  the  sickness  of 
its  first  missionary,  the  Rev.  William  P.  Buell,  was  suspended  till  1847. 
The  results  of  their  labours  are  anything  but  encouraging.  The  task  they 
undertake  is  beyond  their  strength.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  revolutionize 
his  very  nature  as  to  change  the  habitual  modes  of  thought,  the  common 
education  of  this  people.  The  main  causes  of  the  failure  of  missionary 
eflbrts  is  well  pointed  out  by  La  Zoubere  : — 

“ The  king  of  Siam,  who  takes,  amongst  his  other  titles,  that  of  Paecan  Salsu,  i.  e. 
‘ Sacred  Member  of  God,’  has  this  to  boast  of — that,  next  to  the  Mogul,  he  can  deduce 
his  descent  from  more  kings  than  any  other  in  the  Indies.  He  is  absolute — his  privy 
councillors,  called  mandarins,  being  chosen  and  deposed  barely  at  his  pleasure.  When 
he  appears  in  public,  it  is  done  with  so  much  pomp  and  magnificence  as  is  scarce  to  be 
imagined,  which  draws  such  a veneration  to  his  person  from  the  common  people,  that 
even  in  the  streets,  as  he  passes  by,  they  give  him  god-like  titles  and  worship.  He 
marries  no  more  than  one  wife  at  a time,  but  has  an  infinite  number  of  concubines.  He 
feeds  very  high,  but  his  drink  is  water  only,  the  use  of  strong  liquors  being  severely 
prohibited  by  their  ecclesiastical  law  to  persons  of  quality  in  Siam.  As  the  thirds  of 
all  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  fall  to  his  exchequer,  so  his  riches  must  be  very  great ; 
but  what  makes  them  most  immense  is,  that  he  is  the  chief  merchant  in  the  kingdom, 
having  his  factors  in  all  places  of  trade,  to  sell  rice,  copper,  lead,  saltpetre,  &c.,  to 
foreigners.  He  is  master  not  only  of  the  persons,  but  really  of  the  property,  of  the  sub- 
jects ; he  disposes  of  their  labour,  and  directs  their  movements  at  wiU.  If  any  recom- 
pense attaches  to  their  services,  it  is  an  act  of  grace  and  free  will.  His  name  is  not  to 
be  pronounced,  or  his  person  referred  to,  except  under  certain  designations,  among 
which  the  most  usual  are, — Master  of  the  World,  Sovereign  of  Life,  Excellent  Divine 
Feet:’ 


But  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Siamese  usages  is  the  institution  of  a 
Second  King.  His  title  is  Waugna,  meaning  Junior  King.  He  is  gene- 
rally a brother  or  near  relation  of  the  King.  The  present  Waugna  is  a ! 
legitimate  brother  of  the  First  King, — 

“ A cultivated  and  intelligent  gentleman,  vuriting  and  speaking  English  with  great 
accuracy,  and  living  much  in  the  style  of  a courteous  and  opulent  European  noble ; fond  i 

of  hooks  and  scientific  inquiry,  interested  in  all  that  marks  the  course  of  civilization.  j 

. . . . He  is  surrounded  with  the  same  royal  insignia  as  the  First  King,  though  ^ j 

somewhat  less  ostentatiously  displayed ; and  the  same  marks  of  honour  and  prostration 
are  paid  to  his  person.  He  has  his  ministers,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  First  King,  | 

and  is  supposed  to  take  a more  active  part  in  the  wars  of  the  country  than  does  the  | 

First  King.  It  is  usual  to  consult  him  on  all  important  affairs  of  state.  . . . He  is  j 
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expected  to  pay  visits  of  ceremony  to  the  First  King,  but  the  brothers  sit  together  on 
terms  of  equality.  . . . Ihe  demands  of  the  Second  King  on  the  exchequer  must 

he  submitted  to  the  First  King  for  approval,  and  on  being  sealed  by  him,  are  paid  by 
the  great  treasurer.” 

The  First  King  took  the  names  of  Somdetch  Phra  Pararaendr  Maha 
Mongkut.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  his  reign  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  the  history  of  Siam,  and  that  the  acts  of 
his  government  are  likely  to  exert  the  happiest  influence  on  the  future 
well-being  of  that  country. 

The  discoverers,  or  re-discoverers,  of  Siam  were  the  Portuguese.  No 
other  European  nation  established  so  early  an  intercourse,  or  left  so  many 
traces  behind  it  in  Siam,  as  the  great  Lusitanian  adventurers.  Their  rela- 
tions with  the  Siamese  are  but  imperfectly  known,  but  it  appears  their 
purposes  mingled  the  conquest  of  territor}^  with  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  first  communications  of  the  Portuguese  with  Siam  w^ere  in  1511, 
when  Don  Alfonso  d’ Albuquerque,  being  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Malacca, 
sent  to  Siam,  in  a Chinese  junk,  a messenger,  who  w^as  well  received  by 
the  King,  and  brought  back  presents  and  friendly  offers  of  service,  which 
the  capitulation  of  Malacca  rendered  of  less  importance  at  that  moment. 
Albuquerque  appears  to  have  ofiered  to  transfer  the  government  of  the  city 
of  Malacca  to  the  Siamese  King,  as  a recompense  for  the  assistance  he 
asked  from  the  monarch.  In  the  following  year,  Antonio  d’Abrea  was 
despatched  by  Albuquerque  as  his  ambassador  to  Siam,  taking  return  pre- 
sents to  the  King.  In  1516,  Manoel  Falcao  was  sent  to  Patana,  and  being 
welcomed  by  the  Siamese,  established  a factory  there.  And  in  1517,  Diogo 
Coelho  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Siam,  and  was  well  received.  The  Por- 
tuguese are  said  to  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  teaching  their  religion 
unmolested  : a Portuguese  church  was  built,  and  much  business  transacted. 
Their  numbers  must  have  been  considerable,  and  their  influence  extended 
under  the  protection  and  patronage  they  received  from  the  Siamese.  They 
were  more  than  once  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
1548,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  King  of  Pegu.  The  capital  (Aynthia) 
was  successfully  defended  by  the  valour  of  the  Portuguese,  who  are  said  to 
have  refused  large  bribes  offered  by  the  Peguan  invaders. 

The  Portuguese  have  continued  to  nominate  a consul  at  Bangkok.  As 
they  have  now  no  trade,  the  appointment  may  be  deemed  rather  the  ex- 
pression of  a natural  national  pride,  the  result  of  ancient  privileges  and 
position,  than  having  any  present  purpose  of  utility  : — 

“ Time  was,”  said  the  King  of  Siam,  in  presence  of  his  nobles,  to  Sir  John  Bowring ; 
“ time  was,  when  we  considered  Portugal  as  the  greatest  country  in  the  world ; but 
yours  is  the  country  to  which  we  must  now  look,  and  it  is  your  alliance  we  desire  to 
obtain.” 

The  Portuguese  for  a long  time  enjoyed  exclusive  privileges  of  settle- 
ment, trade,  and  religion  ; but  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Dutch  influence  being  rather  in  the  ascendant,  the  efforts  of  the  Portu- 
guese to  keep  the  Dutch  out  of  favour  became  gradually  unavailing.  A 
decided  breach  of  friendship  occurred  in  1630,  which  was  partially  healed 
by  an  embassy  in  1633,  and  the  Siamese  court  reciprocated  by  sending  an 
ambassador  to  Manilla  in  1636.  The  first  successful  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch  to  open  intercourse  was  made  in  1604.  A Siamese  ambassa- 
dor made  a trip  to  Holland  in  1608.  In  1613  a Dutch  factory  was  first 
established  in  India,  and  being  at  the  onset  unsuccessful,  would  have  been 
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abandoned,  but  for  the  King’s  encouragements.  In  1623  thoir  trade  was 
actually  suppressed,  but  re-established  in  1627,  after  the  concession  of 
various  privileges.  In  1634  it  had  become  very  important,  and  a profitable 
outlet  was  found  in  Japan  for  some  Siamese  articles  of  export.  In  1633 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  had  to  complain  of  some  breach  of  treaty 
on  the  part  of  the  Siamese,  and,  conscious  of  their  predominant  interest, 
caused  their  traffic  to  be  suspended,  and  their  agent  to  take  his  departure, 
which  produced  the  desired  effect,  for  in  the  next  year  Siamese  ambassa- 
dors went  to  Batavia  to  treat  for  a reconciliation,  and  comply  with  the 
Company’s  demands,  upon  which  the  trade  resumed  its  course.  In  1672 
the  King  requested  the  Governor  of  Batavia  to  induce  Dutch  artizans,  en- 
gineers, and  mariners  to  settle  in  Siam.  The  Company’s  agent,  in  1685, 
was  the  first  foreigner  admitted  into  the  King’s  presence.  In  1706  a dif- 
ference arose  : this  time  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  seek  a reconciliation, 
which  was  obtained  only  with  a curtailment  of  privileges.  Since  then  the 
trade  declined.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  traces  of  the  Dutch  ever 
having  visited  the  country,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Bowring,  a large 
trade  will  grow  up  between  Siam  and  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  trade  is  now  not  inconsiderable  : — 

‘Gn  Boswell’s  ‘ Life  of  Johnson’  there  is  a curious  reference  to  the  relations  between 
France  and  Siam.  Considering  how  many  volumes  were  published  giving  an  account 
of  the  embassies  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Siamese  King,  it  is  quite  strange  that  Dr. 
Johnson  should  have  overlooked  them ; hut  the  circumstance  is  very  illustrative  of  the 
fact  that  the  literature  of  France,  with  exceedingly  few  exceptions,  was  little  known  to 
the  learned  men  in  England  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Croker,  who 
corrects  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lexicographer  and  the  biographer,  seems  to 
suppose  that  only  one  mission  was  despatched  to  Siam  from  the  court  of  Versailles.  . . . 

“ There  are  few  episodes  in  French  history  more  remarkable  than  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  intercourse  between  the  Comt  of  Versailles  and  that  of  Siam  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIW’ 

The  purpose  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  ostentatiously  proclaimed  in  Eu- 
rope, was  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  King  of  Siam.  The  mission 
arrived  off  the  Meinam  September  22nd,  1685.  The  ambassador,  M.  de 
Chaumont,  was  received  as  never  minister  had  been  received  before.  He 
was  told,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  that  he  had  been  in  Siam  a thousand  years 
before,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  his  metempsychosical  existence,  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  present  mission  — an  alliance  between  France  and  Siam. 

The  details  of  the  proceedings  of  this  mission  include  the  remarkable 
story  of  Constance  Phaulcon,  a Frenchman,  but  then  Prime  Minister  of  the 
King  of  Siam,  who,  trying  to  serve  two  masters,  ended  by  disappointing  the 
one  and  sacrificing  the  other ; he  himself  being  the  victim  in  the  general 
overthrow  of  the  schemes,  political  and  religious,  of  Paris  and  of  Rome. 
The  acts  which  made  Phaulcon  the  idol  of  the  Romanists  were  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  distrust  of  the  Siamese,  and  of  his  own  downfall,  dis- 
grace, and  death.  Spain,  under  Philip  V.,  also  sent  missions  to  Siam,  but 
with  no  favourable  result. 

The  English  missions  to  Siam  begin  with  that  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  1822. 
The  results  were  not  very  encouraging.  As  the  narrative  of  this  embassy 
is  very  accessible  to  the  reader,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it.  The 
only  treaty  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  Siam  when  Sir  John 
Bowring  arrived  there  in  1855,  was  that  entered  into  by  Captain  Burney 
in  1826,  who  was  sent  by  the  Governor-general  of  India,  with  the  special 
view  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  Siamese  in  the  contest  in  which 
the  Indian  government  was  then  engaged  with  the  Burmese.  The  King  of 
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Siam  had  usurped  the  territory  of  the  King  of  Quedah,  and  it  was  deemed 
an  object  of  much  importance  to  negociate  a treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance 
with  the  Siamese.  Few  of  Captain  Burney’s  propositions  were,  however, 
entertained  by  them,  though  the  arrangements  he  then  made  were,  no  doubt, 
the  best  he  could  effect.  This  treaty  comprised  fourteen  articles,  seven  poli- 
tical and  seven  commercial.  In  addition  to  this  treaty.  Captain  Burney  con- 
cluded witb  the  Siamese  a commercial  agreement  of  six  articles.  A treaty 
of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Siamese  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Roberts  in  1833,  and  ratified  in  1836  by  the  King  of  Siam, 
having  been  previously  ratified  by  President  Andrew  Jackson.  This  treaty 
was  so  little  favourable  to  commerce,  that  it  conferred  no  benefit  on  either 
America  or  Siam,  and  has  remained  a dead  letter  from  the  first. 

In  1850,  Sir  James  Brooke  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of 
Siam,  but  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  his  negociations  were  not 
made  public  by  the  British  government.  This  much,  however,  is  known, 
that  all  his  attempts  to  conclude  a satisfactory  treaty  with  Siam  were  un- 
availing, and  that  he  finally  broke  off  his  communications  with  the  Siamese 
government  on  the  28th  of  Sept.  1850,  and  left  the  country  with  a very 
unfavourable  impression  as  to  our  future  prospects  of  success  in  establish- 
ing commercial  relations  with  this  remarkable  people. 

While  Sir  James  Brooke  was  at  Siam,  a United  States  sloop  of  war 
arrived,  bringing  Mr.  Ballestier,  a commissioner  sent  by  the  American 
government  to  represent  the  grievances  of  which  United  States’  citizens 
had  to  complain,  and  to  obtain  a more  favourable  treaty.  His  reception 
was  anything  but  favourable,  and  he  failed  altogether  in  the  object  of  his 
visit.  He  was  refused  an  audience  with  the  king,  and  left  without  pre- 
senting the  President’s  letter.  Since  then,  however,  a treaty,  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  negociated  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  has  been  effected  by 
Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  as  American  commissioner,  between  the  Siamese 
Kings  and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  important  event  in  the  annals  of  the  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  Siam, — the  treaty  signed  at  Bangkok 
18  th  of  April,  1855.  The  articles  of  this  treaty  are  twelve:  there  is  also 
a code  of  regulations  under  which  British  trade  is  to  be  conducted  in  Siam. 
The  commission  appointed  to  discuss  with  Sir  J.  Bowring  the  great  sub- 
jects connected  with  his  missions  was  composed  of  the  two  regents,  the 
acting  prime  minister,  and  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  king’s 
brother,  who  was  made  president  of  the  commission.  The  issue  of  this 
conference  involved  a total  revolution  in  all  the  financial  machinery  of 
the  government,  such  as  must  bring  about  a total  change  in  the  whole 
system  of  taxation ; would  take  away  a large  proportion  of  the  existing 
sources  of  revenue,  and  uproot  a great  number  of  privileges  and  mono- 
polies which  had  not  only  been  long  established,  but  which  were  held  by 
the  most  influential  nobles  and  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state. 
The  second  regent  was  the  receiver-general  of  the  revenues,  and  notoriously 
interested  in  the  existing  system,  by  which  production,  commerce,  and 
shipping  were  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  farmers  of  the  various  revenues, 
who  paid  the  price  of  their  many  and  vexatious  monopolies  either  to  the 
royal  treasury,  or  to  the  high  officials  through  whom  those  monopolies 
were  granted.  Both  regents  had  long  been  the  dominant  rulers  in  Siam, 
and  had  thwarted  all  the  previous  attempts  made  by  various  envoys  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  to  place  the  commercial  relations 
of  Siam  with  foreign  countries  on  a satisfactory  basis.  Against  such  odds 
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it  was  hardly  possible  to  hope  for  success.  Fortunately,  Sir  John  Bowring 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  prime  minister  (the  Phra  Kaiahom),  a very 
intelligent  and  honest  man,  who  regarded  the  welfare  of  his  country  above 
every  other  consideration.  At  first,  Sir  John  could  not  comprehend  him: 
he  says,  at  an  early  stage  of  negociations : — 

“Either  lie  is  a consummate  hypocrite  or  a true  patriot;  in  any  case,  he  is  a most 
sagacious  man,  towering  far  above  every  other  person  whom  we  have  met— of  graceful, 

gentlemanly  manners,  and  appropriate  language He  denounces  the  existing 

state  of  things  with  vehemence ; says  that  bribery  and  misrule  are  often  triumphant ; 
that  monopolies  are  the  bane  of  the  country,  and  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  trade  and 
misery  of  the  people.  He  told  me  I should  he  blessed  if  I put  an  end  to  them,  and 
encouraged  me  to  persevere  in  a most  vigorous  persistence  in  my  efibrts  for  its  over- 
throw. It  is  quite  a novelty  to  hear  a minister  abuse  the  administration  of  which  he  is 
the  head.  He  confirms  his  statements  by  facts.” 

The  minister  eventually  proved  his  sincerity,  and  deserves  all  credit  for  the 
vigour  with  which  he  pushed  the  negociations  to  a favourable  termination. 

Slavery  is  the  condition  of  a large  part  of  the  population  of  Siam.  It  is 
not  the  absolute  slavery  that  now  exists  in  the  United  States,  but  something 
less  tolerable  than  domestic  servitude.  Every  Siamese  is  bound  to  devote 
one-third  of  the  year  to  the  service  of  the  king.  The  treatment  of  slaves  is 
marked  by  kindness.  The  greatest  number  of  slaves  so  called  appear  to  be 
debtors  ; for  the  non-payment  of  a debt  gives  to  a creditor  possession  of  the 
body  of  the  person  indebted,  of  whose  labour  he  can  dispose  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  due,  or  the  extinction  of  the  debt  itself. 

The  Siamese  have  no  written  music  ; they  depend  on  ear  alone.  The 
soft  and  tuneful  notes  of  their  music  form  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  loud, 
monotonous,  and  discordant  tones  of  the  music  of  the  Chinese.  The  pro- 
fession of  music  is  esteemed  worthy.  The  close  of  day,  at  every  noble- 
man’s house,  is  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  music  and  dancing,  and 
the  concert  is  continued,  without  interlude,  till  the  next  day  has  been  en- 
croached upon  by  some  hours.  It  is  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the 
women.  Their  perception  of  concord  in  the  notes  is  as  acute  as  that  of  an 
European  musician,  and  they  are  equally  as  long  in  tuning  their  instru- 
ments. 

Chess  they  appear  to  have  imported  from  China,  as  the  chess-board,  the 
pieces,  and  the  moves  in  all  respects  resemble  those  of  the  Chinese.  A 
favourite  sport  is  cock-fighting,  and  a courageous  bird  is  a great  treasure. 
Kite-flying  is  the  amusement  of  young  and  old.  They  also  indulge  in 
pugilistic  combats  and  in  boat-races.  They  are  as  fond  of  amusements  as 
the  Chinese,  but  have  few  of  the  laborious  and  persevering  virtues  which 
characterize  the  people  of  China. 

The  use  of  opium  has  greatly  extended  in  Siam  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  although  its  consumption  has  been  prohibited  by  a severe  edict  of 
the  king.  Tobacco  is  in  general  use  ; and  intoxication  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  seeds  and  leaves  of  the  hemp.  Almost  all  locomotion  is  by  water. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  country  is  derived  chiefly  from  Bangkok ; of  the 
interior  very  little  is  known  to  Europeans. 

The  natural  productions  of  Siam  resemble  those  of  other  tropical  regions  ; 
the  main  features  are  the  same,  with  many  varieties  in  detail.  Ko  portion 
of  the  East  is  more  inviting  than  the  Siamese  regions,  from  their  extent,  rich- 
ness, and  novelty.  The  state  of  agriculture  is  extremely  rude,  the  general 
condition  of  the  cultivated  land  is  far  less  favourable  than  in  China.  Great 
quantities  of  rice  and  sugar  are  produced.  Gutta-percha  abounds  in  the 
maritime  districts.  Elephants  are  abundant  in  the  forests.  Tigers  and 
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tiger-cats  are  common.  The  rhinoceros  is  also  found.  Horses  are  rarely 
seen.  Bears,  wild  pigs,  porcupines,  elks,  deer,  roebucks,  gazelles,  goats, 
and  other  animals  tenant  the  jungles.  There  is  a large  consumption  of 
dried  venison ; great  multitudes  of  deer  are  killed  during  the  inundations. 
Beef  is  scarce.  Singing  birds  are  many  ; reptiles  multitudinous.  Croco- 
diles abound  in  the  rivers.  The  fishes  are  whales,  dolphins,  porpoises, 
flying-fish,  sharks,  sword-fish,  bonitos,  dorys,  carp,  soles,  salmon,  shrimps, 
crabs,  lobsters.  The  mineral  kingdom  is  rich.  Gold  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Siam ; silver,  only  in  combination  with  copper,  antimony,  lead,  and 
arsenic.  Copper  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  lead  and  tin  abound. 
Very  rich  iron  ore  is  worked  by  the  Chinese  ; great  quantities  of  precious 
stones  are  found.  The  manufactures  consist  of  a variety  of  vessels  in  the 
precious  metals,  glass,  earthenware,  and  textile  fabrics.  The  arts  of  draw- 
ing and  painting  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Chinese. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  wonderful  resources  and  aptitudes  of  Siam. 
Under  the  new  impulse  given  to  its  commerce  by  the  treaty  of  the  18th  of 
April,'  1856,  we  may  look,  ere  long,  for  the  happiest  results.  To  a sanguine 
mind  Siam  presents  the  prospect  of  a true  El-Dorado.  Already  European 
influences  are  at  work,  and  have  strangely  affected  the  ruling  powers  of  this 
kingdom.  Erom  what  we  learn  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  future 
advancement  of  Siam  will  be  mainly  due  to  Chinese  immigration,  now  set- 
ting in  to  various  parts  of  the  world  in  so  remarkable  a manner  as  must 
greatly  influence  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Siam  is  a region  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  English  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  naturalist  may  be 
most  profitably  turned : it  offers  an  almost  inexhaustible  field  of  operations 
to  each.  We  indulge  the  hope  that  ere  long  we  may  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  of  the  country.  Sir  John  Bowring’s  volumes, 
rich  as  they  are  in  curious  and  novel  matter,  only  serve  to  whet  our  appe- 
tite for  further  information. 


THE  MEMOEIAL  CHUECH  AT  COHSTAHTINOPLE. 

We* must  presume  that  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  “Original 
Proposal  issued  May,  1856,”  and  the  Resolutions  at  a public  meeting  held 
in  London  April  28,  1856,  “for  the  purpose  of  raising  a fund  for  the  erec- 
tion and  endowment  of  a Church  at  Constantinople  in  memory  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  fallen  in  the  late  war.”  Upon  this  occasion  these 
very  praiseworthy  Resolutions  were  proposed  and  seconded  by  various 
great  people^,  and  of  course  “ carried  unanimously.”  One  of  these  Reso- 
lutions was,  “ That  the  most  suitable  memorial  would  be  an  edifice  in  which 
Almighty  God  might  from  generation  to  generation  be  worshipped  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Church  of  England  ; and  that  such  memo- 
rial church  be  at  Constantinople,”  In  common  with  most  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  we  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  above  resolution  implied  that  the  church  to  be  erected  should  be 
essentially  English, — a memorial  serving  to  remind  the  Orientals  that  Eng- 
lishmen had  fought,  bled,  and  died  for  them ; a memorial  attracting  the 
attention  of  our  sailors  and  wandering  countrymen  to  its  hallowed  walls ; 
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and  to  members  of  the  Greek  Church  a memorial  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  a true  and  living  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

Accordingly,  a committee,  consisting  of  seventy-five  men  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence, was  appointed,  with  four  equally  great  men  as  honorary  secre- 
taries, not  one  of  whom,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  archseology  or  architecture  ; and  we  are  rather  at  a loss  to  know  who  are 
the  working  men  among  this  grand  committee  to  whom  subscribers  are 
indebted  for  the  “Instructions  to  Architects”  issued  June  4,  1856.  It  is 
clear  that  no  time  could  have  been  lost  in  preparing  these  important  In- 
structions to  guide  the  architects  of  all  Europe  ; only  one  month  was 
required  for  their  consideration,  preparation,  and  adoption,  and  that  the 
busy  month  of  May.  We  should  however  be  glad  to  know  whom  to 
thank  for  such  a decision  as  this : — “ The  style  to  be  adopted  must  he  a 
modification,  to  suit  the  climoie,  of  the  recognised  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  western  Europe,  known  as  ‘ Pointed’ or  ‘ Gothic and  the  neglect  on 
the  part  of  any  architect  of  this  provision  will  absolutely  exclude  from 
competition.” 

Before  so  stringent  a regulation  as  this  was  adopted,  no  doubt  it  was 
well  and  carefully  considered ; it  was  ascertained  to  be  the  decided  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  subscribers  that  the  English  Church  at  Constantinople, 
to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  English  soldiers,  should  not  be  in  the 
English  style,  but  in  the  mongrel  Gothic  of  Italy,  where  that  style  was  not 
indigenous,  and  never  fully  naturalized.  It  is  generally  known  and  fully 
acknowledged  that  the  style  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  the  English  style, — 
the  one  t3'pe  which  would  be  at  once  recognised  by  every  educated  man  of 
all  countries  as  an  English  church ; but  any  approach  to  this  style  was  for- 
bidden. The  committee  fully  considered  this  matter,  no  doubt,  and  ascer- 
tained that  Salisbury  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey  are  so  intolerably 
hot  in  the  dog-days,  that  they  are  obviously  unsuitable  for  a hot  climate 
like  Constantinople.  It  is  a point  which  each  member  of  the  committee 
could  so  easily  ascertain  for  himself,  by  onlj^  walking  into  Westminster 
Abbey  last  July,  that  no  doubt  this  dictum  of  the  necessity  for  a modification 
of  Gothic  architecture  to  suit  the  climate  had  some  better  foundation  than 
vulgar  prejudice,  grounded  on  the  fancies  of  one  or  two  popular  men  of  the 
day,  or  of  some  members  of  the  committee,  or  some  among  the  judges  who 
pulled  the  strings  in  the  background,  and  made  all  the  grand  puppets 
dance  to  their  will  and  fancy.  The  advertisements  have  called  forth  the 
talents  of  no  less  than  forty-six  architects,  chieflj'  English,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  but  including  one  from  France  (M.  Veillade,  of  Paris),  one 
from  Germany  (M.  Francke,  of  Meiningen),  and  one  from  America  (Mr. 
Mould,  of  New  York).  From  them  the  following  are  selected  by  the 
judges  for  distinction  : — 

Four  Prizemen. — 1.  W.  Burges;  2.  G.  E.  Street;  3.  G.  S.  Bodley ; 
4.  W.  Slater. 

Five  especially  mentioned. — C.  Gray  ; B.  P.  Pullan ; G.  Truefitt ; Weight- 
man,  Hadfield,  and  Goldie  ; W.  White. 

Six  honourably  mentioned.  — A.  Bell;  Francke;  Howett  and  Budd ; 
Prichard  and  Seddon. 

The  whole  of  the  drawings  are  now  open  for  public  inspection  at  King’s 
College  gratuitously,  a gallery  having  been  kindly  lent  by  the  college  for 
the  purpose  ; and  very  well  w'orthy  of  inspection  they  will  be  found.  The 
judges  have  published  their  reasons  for  their  decisions,  and  have  evidently 
acted,  or  at  least  intended  to  act,  with  perfect  fairness ; but  as  no  one 
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is  infallible,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  a considerable  bias,  (unconscious, 
of  course,)  and  fancy  that  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  same  mind  as 
in  the  Instructions,  which  have  very  properly  been  the  chief  guide  of  the 
judges.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  design  selected  for 
the  first  prize  for  this  memorial  church,  intended  for  the  “ rites  and  worship” 
of  the  Reformed  English  Church,  is  in  plan  and  arrangements  thoroughly 
Roman  Catholic,  as  if  designed  on  purpose  for  that  ritual,  with  the  pro- 
cession path  all  round,  for  carrying  the  reliques,  and  the  Host  in  the  Mon- 
strance. The  judges  themselves  have  thought  it  necessary  to  call  attention 
in  a note  to  “ the  ciborium  or  baldachino,  supported  by  four  columns  over 
the  altar,  as  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  Anglican  ritual.”  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  is  the  only  design  of  the  whole  which  is  especially 
Roman  Catholic,  and  that  this  should  be  the  one  selected  ; for  none  of  the 
others  have  the  procession  path ; several  have  the  apse  : but  the  square 
east  end,  with  the  triple  lancet  windows,  is  the  essentially  English  feature, 
and  ought  to  have  been  adopted  in  our  English  Memorial  Church.  This 
square  east  end,  with  the  altar  attached  to  it,  is  also  better  adapted  for 
the  Anglican  ritual  than  any  other  form.  Mr.  Burges  has,  no  doubt,  taken 
the  church  of  St.  Andrea  at  Vercelli  as  his  chief  guide,  and  several  other 
architects  appear  to  have  done  the  same.  This  was  most  probably  the  church 
which  the  writer  of  the  Instructions  had  in  his  eye  when  preparing  them, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  although  our  opinion  is  that 
there  was  no  such  necessity  for  modifying  the  English  Gothic  as  was 
supposed. 

We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  we  would  have  given  the  preference 
to  Mr.  Burges’s  plan  on  the  whole,  even  on  the  principle  laid  down.  It 
is  thoroughly  Italian,  and  though  the  general  style  is  intended  to  be  ad- 
vanced and  perfect  Gothic,  the  external  arcade  and  the  wheel-window  are 
quite  of  transition  Norman  character;  the  fact  being  that  the  Gothic  style 
was  always  an  importation  from  the  north  into  Italy,  and  not  introduced 
there  until  long  after  it  was  established  in  the  north  ; in  consequence 
of  which  the  details  of  northern  buildings  of  different  periods  are  often 
jumbled  together  in  the  same  building.  The  projecting  shed  over  the 
western  doors  to  keep  the  sun  off  is  a very  clumsy  contrivance,  and  not  at 
all  ornamental.  Surely  a cloister  might  be  substituted  for  this,  or  a large 
open  porch  in  the  French  fashion,  which  might  be  high  enough  for  car- 
riages to  drive  under.  The  Italian  porches  are  often  a very  fine  feature, 
and  ought  to  have  been  introduced.  Mr.  Burges’s  church  requires  a tower, 
but  his  design  for  a detached  campanile  to  accompany  it  appears  to  us  a 
sad  caricature,  badly  proportioned,  with  his  favourite  projecting-shed  again 
introduced,  and  with  a belfry  story  (?)  or  lantern  (?)  at  the  top,  which  has  a 
very  Chinese  look. 

Mr.  Street’s  design,  to  our  eyes,  is  preferable  to  Mr.  Burges’s ; it  is 
more  English,— -it  has  a fine  apse,  but  no  procession  path.  The  turrets 
with  spires  are  too  small,  and  badly  placed,  at  the  junction  of  the  choir  and 
transepts.  They  might  be  an  elegant  addition  to  two  more  massive  western 
towers,  but  have  hardly  sufficient  importance  hy  themselves. 

Mr.  Bodley’s  design  has  considerable  merit  and  boldness,  and  is  more 
in  the  early  French  style,  with  single  pillars,  having  the  quasi-Corinthian 
capitals,  the  pointed  barrel  vaults,  a single  tower,  massive  and  tall,  at  the 
south-west  corner,  with  a pyramidal  spire  ; the  ^vindows  quite  French ; the 
plan  oblong,  with  square  east  end,  and  a bold  west  porch. 

Mr.  Slater’s  design,  to  which  an  extra  prize  was  very  justly  awarded. 
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is  very  good,  and  in  some  respects  better  than  any.  It  is  more  in  the  Early 
English  style  ; as  much  so,  indeed,  as  the  Instructions  would  permit ; with 
lancet  windows,  clustered  pillars,  with  capitals  of  the  conventional  Early 
English  foliage,  a single  vault  of  the  same  style,  and  flying  buttresses — a 
feature  which  we  miss  in  the  other  designs ; and  two  western  towers  with 
spires, — generally  the  best  arrangement  for  a large  church. 

Mr.  Truefitt’s  design  is  very  original  j plain,  and  massive,  rather  bold  in 
parts,  and  very  French. 

Mr.  Nicholls’  design  for  a Gothic  dome  is  worthy  of  notice  and  en- 
couragement, though  perhaps  in  the  region  of  domes  it  would  have  been  a 
hazardous  experiment,  and  hardly  a fair  chance. 

Mr.  Rafiles  Brown  has  a marvellously  tall  spire  in  the  French  style  ; Mr. 
Castle,  an  enormous  central  spire,  with  a group  of  pinnacles  round  the 
springing,  but  no  legs  to  carry  it  upon  that  we  could  discover.  Many  of 
the  other  designs  have  considerable  merit,  but  without  engravings  we 
despair  of  making  any  description  of  them  intelligible  to  our  readers. 

The  committee  in  their  Instructions  observe,  that  “ the  competitors’ 
attention  is  directed  to  the  risk  of  earthquakes  occurring  at  Constanti- 
nople.” Some  further  information  on  this  subject  would  have  been  de- 
sirable : we  know  that  St.  Sophia  has  stood  for  a thousand  years,  which 
seems  to  shew  that  the  earthquakes  there  are  not  very  formidable.  Still 
some  precautions  are  necessary,  which  must  add  to  the  cost,  and  must 
therefore  be  taken  into  account.  Probably  a solid  bed  of  concrete  over  the 
whole  area  to  be  built  upon  would  be  the  best  precaution  ; such  an  artificial 
rock  would  not  be  more  liable  to  be  disturbed  than  the  natural  rocks,  and 
we  do  not  hear  of  their  being  split  by  the  earthquakes  in  this  locality. 
We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  church  should  be  bound  together  by 
a framework  of  iron,  or  that  a double  skeleton  of  iron  should  have  all  the 
interstices  filled  up  wdth  rubble  and  cased  with  marble,  thus  bringing 
modern  science  to  bear,  as  it  is  said  that  no  vibration  of  the  earth  would 
have  any  efihct  on  a building  so  constructed.  But  this  remains  to  be 
proved,  and  we  doubt  whether  any  architect  has  yet  sufficiently  devoted  his 
attention  to  this  use  of  iron  to  venture  on  such  an  experiment. 

We  hoj)e  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  reconsider  the  matter.  Let  the  fortunate 
competitors  receive  the  reward  that  has  been  promised  them,  but  for  an 
English  memorial  church  at  Constantinople,  let  us  have  a church  English  in 
its  design,  English  in  its  character,  and  one  suited  to  the  service  of  the 
English  Church. 
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INGULPH’S  CHEONICLE  OP  THE  ABBEY  OP  CEOYLAHD^ 

Ingulph’s  History  of  the  Abbey  of  Croyland  was  first  printed,  but  in  an 
imperfect  form,  by  Sir  Henry  Saville,  in  his  Scriftores  post  Bedam,  in 
1596,  but  in  1684  Fulman  printed  it  entire  in  the  first  volume  of  Gale’s 
Collection  of  Berum  Anglicarum  &criptores ; and  Mr.  Bohn  has  lately  added 
an  excellent  translation,  by  Mr.  Kiley,  to  his  valuable  series  of  antiquarian 
publications.  There  are  considerable  doubts,  however,  respecting  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  work. 

The  singularity  of  the  circumstance  has  been  remarked,  and  with  con- 
siderable justice,  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  a transcript  in  the  British 
Museum,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no  ancient  manuscript 
is  now  known  to  exist.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  states  that,  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,  a manuscript  which  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  autograph  of  Ingulph  was  known  to  have  existed  for  many  years  in 
the  church  at  Croyland,  where  it  was  preserved  with  great  care  in  a chest 
locked  with  three  keys.  Selden  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  gain  access 
to  this  treasure;  and  when  Fulman  made  enquiries  on  the  spot  (probably 
about  1680),  he  ascertained  that  it  could  no  longer  be  found. 

Two  ancient  copies,  at  least,  of  this  manuscript  are  known  to  have  been 
formerly  in  existence.  One,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Marsham,  was 
the  basis  of  Fulman’s  edition,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  more  complete ; 
the  other,  from  which  Selden  published  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
was  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  but  was  unfortunately  burnt  in  the  fire  of 
1731.  Marsham’s^  copy,  like  the  so-called  autograph,  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. Spelman  states  that  he  consulted  the  autograph  manuscript 
itself,  and  from  it  transcribed  the  first  five  chapters  of  his  Norman  Laws ; 
but  in  the  sequel  it  will,  perhaps,  satisfactorily  appear  that  he  must  have 
been  mistaken  in  looking  upon  this  manuscript  as  the  genuine  autograph  of 
Ingulph. 

For  several  ages  the  genuineness  of  the  Charters  contained  in  Ingulph’s 
History  seems  to  have  been  unsuspected,  and  we  know,  from  the  Second 
Continuation  of  the  History,  that  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  they  were  re- 
ceived as  evidences  of  title.  In  Gough’s  Second  Appendix  we  find  a short 
History  of  the  place,  called  “ Croyland' s Chronicle,  collected  and  compiled 
by  Sir  John  Harrington,  knight,  a learned  lawyer  and  antiquary,  steward 
of  Croyland,  and  nephew  to  the  Eeverend  Father  Philip  Everard,  Abbat 
there  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  and  King  Henry  the  Eighth.” 
This  author  makes  free  use  of  the  Charters  as  found  in  Ingulph’s  History, 
and  though  most  probably  he  must  have  seen  many  of  the  so-called  ori- 
ginals, he  seems  to  have  entertained  as  little  doubt  on  the  question  of  their 
genuineness  as  his  predecessors,  both  lawyers  and  laymen,  had  during  the 
preceding  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

‘‘  “ Inguliih’s  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  with  the  Continuations  by  Peter 
of  Blois  and  Anonymous  Writers.  Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  Notes,  by  Henry 
T.  Riley,  B.A.”  (Bohn’s  Antiquarian  Library.) 

‘’We  learn  from  Gough’s  Second  Appendix  to  his  ‘‘History  of  Croyland,”  that  there 
is  a letter  in  the  Bodleian  Library  from  Dr.  Gibson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  to 
Dr.  Arthur  Charlett ; in  which  he  states  that  there  is  a curious  MS.  of  Ingulph  in  his 
library  (probably  meaning  that  of  the  college),  which  once  belonged  to  Sir  John 
Marsham,  and  which  Obadiah  Walker,  the  Roman  Catholic  Master  of  University  Col- 
lege, and  partizan  of  James  the  Second,  had  purloined,  under  pretence  of  borrowing  it. 
Search  has  been  made  for  it  of  late  years  in  the  College  librai’y,  but  without  success. 
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For  many  years  after  the  opinions  of  the  learned  upon  these  Charters 
had  been  more  strongly  challenged  by  the  publication  of  Ingulph’s  History, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  expression  of  a suspicion  that  either  the  work 
itself  or  the  Charters  inserted  in  it  were  not,  what  they  respectively  repre- 
sented themselves  to  he,  memorials  of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon 
times.  Sir  Henry  Saville  and  Fulman,  the  editors,  do  not  appear  to  have 
entertained  any  doubts  whatever  on  the  subject ; and  the  Charters  are  un- 
hesitatingly quoted  as  genuine  by  Sir  H.  Spelman  in  his  Concilia^  and  Sir 
W.  Dugdale  in  the  3£onasticon.  Archbishop  Nicolson  suggests  no  doubts 
in  his  “ British  Historical  Library,”  and  Spelman  and  Stillingfleet  rely  upon 
the  authority  of  the  work  with  confidence. 

Among  the  first,  if  indeed  not  the  very  first,  to  express  a doubt  on  the 
genuineness  of  these  documents  was  the  indefatigable  Henry  Wharton. 

In  his  Latin  “ History  of  the  Bishops  and  Deans  of  London  and  St.  Asaph,” 
London,  1695,  he  speaks  of  the  Charters  of  Ethelbald,  716,  Wichtlaf,  833, 
Bertulph,  851,  and  Beorred,  868,  as  almost  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  ficti- 
tious, by  certain  anachronisms  which  his  diligent  research  had  discovered 
in  the  respective  attestations  thereof.  He  finds,  for  example,  that  the 
Charter  of  Ethelbald  is  attested  by  Wynfrid  and  Aldwin,  bishops  of  Mercia  f 
and  Lichfield,  that  of  Wichtlaf  by  Godwin,  bishop  of  Rochester,  that  of  j 
Bertulph  by  the  same  Godwin,  and  that  of  Beorred  by  Alcwin,  bishop  of  | 
Winchester,  at  times  when  none  of  these  prelates  were  filling  the  sees  thus 
respectively  assigned  to  them. 

From  Humphrey  Wanley,  the  antiquarian,  we  learn  that  doubts  were 
very  extensively  entertained  in  his  time  as  to  the  genuineness  of  these  docu- 
ments. Among  the  Harleian  MSS.  there  is  a note  written  by  him  to  Lord 
Oxford,  in  which  he  says,  “As  to  Ingulphus,  I humbly  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve that  some  learned  men  do  not  think  the  history  bearing  his  name,  or 
at  least  a great  part  of  it,  to  be  his,  and  many  Charters  cited  in  that  book 
are  vehemently  suspected  to  be  spurious.  One  I can  mention  particularly, 
foundation- Charter  of  Croyland  Abbey,  which  was,  or  seems  to  have 
been,  taken  from  one^  in  being,  and  not  much  older,  if  any  at  all,  than 
Henry  the  Second’s  time.” 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Wanley  here  alludes  to  the  opinions  strongly 
entertained  on  this  subject  by  his  friend  the  learned  Hickes.  In  the  first 
volume  of  that  writer’s  Thesaurus  Linguarum  ^eptentrionalium^  he  has 
devoted  a considerable  portion  of  the  Preface,  and  of  his  Dissertatio  Epis- 
tolaris,  to  the  proof  that  these  Charters  bear  the  strongest  internal  evidence 
of  an  origin  posterior  to  the  times  of  our  Saxon  kings.  In  p.  62  of  the 
latter  treatise,  he  points  out  the  use,  in  Ethelbald’s  Charter,  of  the  word 
leuca^  “ a league  it  having  in  reality  been  introduced  some  hundred  years 
later,  by  the  Normans  He  also  instances  such  suspicious  words  as  chiro- 
graphopatenti^'‘’‘^'dXQXi!i  chirograph;”  sewera,  “ drain;”  saisonis,  “seasons;” 
and  centum  libras  legalis  ononetce,  “ one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful  money 
expressions  which  bear  strong  traces  of  a Norman  or  Gallic  origin.  He  also 
remarks  upon  the  mention  of  the  Benedictines  as  Nigri  Monachi,  “ Black 
Monks,”  a name  by  which  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Benedictines 
were  not  then  known,  in  this  country,  at  least ; and,  in  support  of  his  argu- 

*=  Known  as  the  “Golden  Charter”  of  Ethelbald.  In  1705  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  T.  Guidot,  of  Bath.  One  or  more  duplicates  of  it  also  probably  existed. 

Indeed  Ingulph  himself  says  as  much,  and  apologises  for  introducing  the  word  into 
his  Hihtory,  when  coi)ying  the  extracts  from  Domesday  Book.  See  p.  83,  Fulman’s 
edition,  p.  166  of  the  Translation. 
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ment,  refers  to  the  enactments  of  the  Synod  of  Cloveshoe,  in  the  year  743, 
some  time  after  the  reign  of  Ethelbald,  in  reference  to  the  monastic  dress. 
In  the  same  work  he  has  engraved  a portion  of  the  Golden  Charter  of 
Ethelbald,  and  has  called  attention  to  the  lateness  of  the  character  in  which 
it  is  written,  and  the  fantastic  shapes  and  elaborate  gilding  of  the  crosses  ; 
the  latter  in  especial  being  generally  considered  not  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Saxon  practice. 

In  his  Preface  to  the  Thesaurus,  Hickes  expresses  himself  as  fully  assured 
that  the  Charter  of  Bertulph  is  equally  fictitious  with  that  of  Ethelbald.  He 
objects  to  the  evident  allusion  in  it  to  Black  Monks  ; the  mention  of  Algare 
and  Fregist  as  hnights,  at  a time  when  knighthood  did  not  exist ; oifeudi, 
“fees”  or  “feuds,”  long  before  the  feudal  system  was  introduced;  and  the 
use  of  such  words  as  quarentena,  “ quarentene,”  a measure  of  length,  a 
term  of  purely  Norman  origin  ; andyferm,  as  meaning  “ day  of  the  week,”  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  very  rarely  used  in  the  old  Saxon  Charters. 

Wulpher’s  Charter  is  condemned  by  him  on  similar  grounds  ; while  of  the 
spurious  character  of  that  of  Edred  he  feels  equally  assured,  from  the  men- 
tion in  it  of  Black  Monks ; grant  of  waif  and,  stray,  a purely  Normanriic 
right ; of  maneria,  “ manors,”  first  introduced  with  the  feudal  system  ; secta 
in  schyris,  “suit  of  court  of  shires,”  a right  claimed  under  the  same  sys- 
tem ; advocatio  ecclesice,  “ advowson  of  the  church,”  a term  unknown  to 
the  Saxons ; affidare  suos  natives,  “ to  claim  on  oath  one’s  neifs,”  or  “ vil- 
leins,” an  expression  connected  with  feudal  usages ; and  omnibus  catallis, 
“ with  all  their  chattels,”  a term  introduced  by  the  Normans. 

In  the  Charter  of  Thorold,  he  remarks  upon  several  words  of  Normannic 
origin,  which  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  equally  fictitious  with  the 
rest ; and  he  strongly  objects  to  a gift  by  a Saxon  officer,  in  Saxon  times, 
in  liberam  eleemosynam,  “ in  frank  almoigne,”  a term  introduced  by  the 
Normans.  The  double  names  given  in  the  same  deed  to  the  villeins  re- 
siding on  the  estate  are  considered  by  him  as  so  many  additional  proofs  of 
its  spurious  origin;  such,  he  remarks,  being  a Norman  usage  only.  He 
also  considers  that  the  fictitious  character  of  Edgar’s  Charter  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  several  feudal  expressions  ; among  which  he  instances 
communam  pasturce,  “common  of  pasture,”  and  tenentibus  suis,  “their 
tenants.” 

Gough,  the  antiquarian,  published  a History  of  Croyland  Abbey  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century.  Though  aware  of  the  doubts  entertained  upon 
these  Charters,  he  does  not  appear  in  any  degree  to  have  shared  in  them, 
for  he  inserts  the  whole  of  them  in  his  First  Appendix  as  genuine  docu- 
ments. Somewhat  singularly,  however,  he  is  ready  to  admit  that  Ingulph 
himself,  the  genuineness  of  whose  History  he  upholds,  may  have  been  suffi- 
ciently unscrupulous  to  have  been  capable  of  forging  the  Charters  : “ For,” 
says  he,  “ Ingulph  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  what  artifice  he  used  in  the 
return  of  the  property  of  his  house  to  the  surveyor  of  Domesday;”  and 
from  this  he  concludes  with  the  vague  generality,  that  “ Ingulph  probably, 
like  many  others  of  his  rank,  produced  forged  charters  to  support  his 
claims.” 

In  1816,  Mr.  Benjamin  Holditch  published  a History  of  Croyland 
Abbey,  in  which  the  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Charters  and  of 
the  History  attributed  to  Ingulph  is  discussed  at  some  length.  Though 
this  writer  fails  to  throw  much  new  light  on  the  question,  he  points  out  a 
few  additional  proofs  of  the  spurious  nature  of  the  Mercian  and  Saxon 
Charters.  He  alludes  to  the  mention  of  the  triangular  bridge  at  Croyland 
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in  the  Charters  of  Edred  and  Edgar,  the  date  of  which  was  a century  pre- 
vious  to  the  time  when  the  pointed  arch  ® was  introduced  into  England 
He  also  remarks  upon  the  most  extraordinary  fact,  that  in  his  Charter  Edred 
styles  himself  “ King  of  Great  Britain,”  many  centuries  before  that  title 
was  heard  of,  and  calls  attention  to  the  singular  circumstance  that,  in  these 
early  Charters,  common  land  is  set  out  by  measure — a thing  that  could  not 
very  well  be  done  before  any  part  of  the  country  was  fenced  or  inclosed. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  elaborate  examination  of  Ingulph^,  expresses 
himself  on  this  subject  to  the  following  eJEFect : — “ It  is  familiarly  known,” 
he  says,  “ that  the  Anglo-Saxons  confirmed  their  deeds  by  subscribing  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  that  the  Charters  themselves  are  fairly,  but  plainly, 
engrossed  on  parchment.  But  instead  of  imitating  these  unostentatious 
instruments,  the  elaborate  forgers  often  endeavoured  to  obtain  respect  for 
their  fabrications  by  investing  them  with  as  much  splendour  as  possible ; 
and  those  grand  crosses  of  vermilion  and  azure  which  dazzled  the  eyes 
and  deceived  the  judgment  of  the  court  when  produced  before  a bench  of 
simple  and  unsuspecting  lawyers,  now  reveal  the  secret  fraud  to  the  lynx- 
eyed  antiquary. — The  Charter  of  Ethelbald,  called  the  Golden  Charter, 
bears  the  impress  of  falsity.” 

Referring  to  Ingulph’s  account  of  the  preservation,  after  the  fire,  of  cer- 
tain duplicates  of  Saxon  manuscripts,  the  same  learned  writer  continues, — 
“This  statement,  however,  derives  no  support  from  the  Charters  which  the 
writer  has  used.  The  Norman  phraseology  in  which  they  are  clothed, 
though  it  shews  at  once  that  Tngulph  only  presents  the  reader  with  modern- 
ized  paraphrases,  is  not  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  Saxon 
originals ; but  this  admission  cannot  be  extended  to  Charters  entirely 
founded  on  Norman  customs,  of  which  no  traces  are  found  in  Saxon  times. 
We  may  quote  the  grant  made  by  the  convent,  and  which  purchased  the 
protection  of  Norman,  the  son  of  Earl  Leofric.  At  his  demand,  a demise 
was  made  of  the  manor  of  Badby,  for  the  term  of  07ie  hundred  years,  to  be 

holden  by  the  rent  of  one  peppercorn  [!],  payable in  every  year.  No 

other  instance  was  ever  found  of  a demise  for  a term  of  years  before  the 
Conquest,  and  it  does  not  appear  possible  that  the  Charter  recited  by  Ingulph 
could  have  ever  been  grounded  upon  any  Saxon  grant.” 

Against  so  vast  a body  of  internal  evidence,  (which  on  a more  stringent 
examination  might  be  greatly  enlarged,)  it  is  impossible  to  struggle,  in  a 
contention  that  these  Charters  are  genuine  ; and  the  next  subject  of  enquiry 
is,  at  what  period  these  documents  were  compiled,  by  whom,  and  for  what 
purpose ; points  of  considerable  interest,  and  upon  which  there  have  been 
various  and  conflicting  opinions  among  the  learned. 

Speaking  of  the  Golden  Charter  of  Ethelbald,  Hickes  states  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  “ the  convent  of  Croyland  found  it  necessary  to  forge  this 
Charter,  in  order  that  they  might  preserve  the  lands  which  had  been  given 
to  them  without  deed,  or  of  which  the  deeds  had  been  lost,  from  the  Nor- 
mans, who  would  hardly  allow  the  monasteries  any  just  right  of  holding 
lands,  except  by  deed and  asserts  that  “ he  is  almost  compelled  either  to 
believe  that  Ingulph  was  the  forger  and  corrupter  of  these  Charters,  or  else 
that  the  convent  of  Croyland,  in  an  unlearned  age,  palmed  off  the  history 
upon  the  world  under  the  authority  of  his  name.”  In  another  passage  in 
the  same  work  he  further  says, — “ I have  given  a portion  of  the  Charter  of 
Ethelbald,  the  founder  of  Croyland,  which  I have  so  often  had  occasion  to 

“ This  bridge  is  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century. — S.  U. 

f Vol.  xxxiv.  of  the  “ Quarterly  Review,”  p.  267. 
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condemn.  In  the  original  it  appears  resplendent  with  gold,  the  manufac- 
ture of  some  Croylandian  forger,  perhaps  Ingulph  himself.  This  Charter, 
by  means  of  which  that  knave  cajoled  King  William,  is  sufficiently  proved 
to  have  been  fictitious.” 

Mr.  Holditch,  in  his  ‘^History  of  Croyland  Abbey,”  suggests  that  after 
the  fire  at  Croyland  in  1091,  “ Ingulph  may  have  borne  the  principal  part 
of  the  Charters  sufficiently  in  mind  to  set  down  their  contents  as  we  see : 
they  run  in  a form  which  assists  the  memory,  and  their  separate  particulars 
are  few.  Copies  of  these  Charters  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Ingulph, 
and  replaced  in  their  archives : even  these  might  be  afterwards  destroyed, 
when  the  abbey  was  burnt  again,  not  quite  sixty  years  afterwards,  and  they 
might  be  reproduced  in  a similar  manner.  There  were  violent  disputes  in 
the  time  of  Ingulph,  between  him  and  Tailbois,  a relation  of  the  Conqueror, 
who  was  lord  of  Hoyland,  and  resident  at  Spalding ; and  it  was  feared  that 
the  burning  of  the  Charters  would  be/atal  to  the  issue  of  these  suits,  on  the 
part  of  the  Croylanders.  On  this  account,  Ingulph  made  haste  to  replace 
them.  In  a word,  the  Charters  contain  internal  evidence  of  their  modern 
date,  and  it  is  even  probable  that  some  of  them  have  been  made  out  in 
times  still  later.” 

We  have  already  seen  that  Gough  was  quite  ready  to  believe  that  if 
there  was  forgery  in  the  case,  Ingulph  was  the  forger ; and  while  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  considers  the  Charters  to  be  undoubted  forgeries,  he  ex- 
presses strong  doubts  whether  the  compilation  (including  under  that  term 
the  Charters)  was  of  much  older  date  than  the  age  of  the  manuscript  said  to 
have  been  the  autograph  of  Ingulph  ; that  is  to  say,  the  end,  in  his  opinion, 
of  the  thirteenth,  or  first  half  of  the  fourteenth,  century. 

An  examination  of  the  First  and  Second  Continuations  of  Ingulph’s  His- 
tory will  perhaps  afford  a clue  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  by  suggest- 
ing for  what  purpose,  and  consequently  at  what  period,  it  is  probable  that 
these  Charters  were  compiled,  and  so  tend  to  remove  the  obloquy  which, 
from  the  time  of  Hickes,  has  been  somewhat  unsparingly  thrown  upon  the 
name  of  Abbat  Ingulph. 

The  fact  seems  not  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  previous  writers,  but 
it  nevertheless  is  the  fact,  that  neither  in  the  History  of  Croyland,  as  con- 
tained in  Fulman’s  volume,  nor  in  any  other  account  of  Croyland,  is  any 
mention  made,  or  the  slightest  hint  given,  of  the  then  existence  of  any  one 
of  these  Mercian  and  Saxon  Charters,  during  the  period  between  1091  and 
1415,  a space  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  years. 

In  the  Charter  granted  by  Henry  the  First,  mention  certainly  is  made  of 
the  Charter  of  Edred,  but  only  by  way  of  reference,  it  having  been  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  Charter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  of  which  that  of 
Henry  is  a confirmation.  In  1114,  admittedly  for  want  of  these  very 
Charters  which  Ingulph  himself  tells  us  had  been  burnt,  we  find  the  con- 
vent obliged  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  manor  of  Badby,  and,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  of  their  cell  at  Spalding.  In  1155,  King  Stephen  grants  them 
a Charter  of  confirmation,  but  no  allusion  is  made  iu  it,  or  in  that  of  Henry 
the  Second,  to  those  of  the  Mercian  or  Saxon  kings.  In  1189,  Abbat 
Robert  de  Redinges  is  engaged  in  a suit  with  the  Prior  of  Spalding,  and  in 
a case  drawn  up  by  him,  probably  for  legal  purposes,  he  says  : “ The  Abbey 
of  Croyland  is  of  the  proper  alms  of  the  kings  of  England,  having  been 
granted  by  their  especial  donation  from  the  ancient  times  of  the  English, 
when  it  was  so  founded  by  King  Ethelbald,  who  gave  the  marsh  in  which 
it  is  situate,  as  we  find  in  the  ^ Life  of  Saint  Gutlilac^  which  was  for- 
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merly  written^  Had  the  Golden  Charter  of  Ethelbald,  or  those  of  the 
other  Mercian  and  Saxon  kings,  been  then  known  to  be  in  existence,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  abbat  would  have  been  at  least  as  likely  to 
refer  to  them,  in  support  of  his  title,  as  to  the  “ Life  of  Saint  Guthlac/’ 
written  by  Eelix.  The  same  abbat,  when  before  the  king’s  justiciaries, 
shews  them  the  Charter  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  “which  sets  forth  by 
name  the  boundaries  of  the  marsh,”  but  not  a word  does  he  say  about  the 
Saxon  Charters,  which,  if  the  same  as  those  in  Ingulph’s  History,  would 
have  been  found  to  set  them  forth  much  more  fully  and  distinctly. 

In  1191,  Abbat  Henry  de  Longchamp  produces  the  Charter  of  Richard 
the  First  before  the  king’s  justiciaries,  as  his  best  evidence  of  the  limits  of 
his  marshes,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Saxon  Charters,  and  he  is 
finally  adjudged,  on  a legal  quibble,  to  lose  seisin  of  his  marsh.  Without 
delay  the  abbat  proceeds  to  wait  upon  King  Richard,  then  a prisoner  at 
Spires,  in  Germany,  lays  before  him  his  complaints,  and  produces,  in  sup- 
port of  his  claim,  not  the  lengthy  and  circumstantial  grants  made  by  the 
Saxon  kings,  but  the  comparatively  meagre  Charter  which  had  been  granted 
by  his  father.  King  Henry. 

So,  again,  in  the  Charter  of  King  John,  granted  in  1202,  no  allusion  is 
made  to  any  grants  of  the  Mercian  or  Saxon  kings.  Proceeding  with  the 
narrative,  we  next  find  the  Abbat  of  Croyland  defeated  in  his  claims  to  the 
soil  of  the  marsh  of  Alderland,  and  forced  to  make  such  concessions  to  the 
Abbat  of  Peterborough  as  he  probably  would  never  have  been  called  upon 
to  make,  if  the  Charters,  as  set  forth  in  Ingulph’s  History,  had  then  been 
among  the  archives  of  his  convent.  In  the  Charter  of  Henry  the  Third, 
granted  in  1226,  no  mention  is  made  and  no  hint  given  of  the  existence  of 
the  Saxon  Charters. 

We  are  now  somewhat  interrupted  in  our  enquiry  by  the  mutilated  state 
of  the  History,  but  in  1327  we  catch  a glimpse  of  Sir  Thomas  Wake 
claiming  demesne  rights  against  the  convent  in  the  marsh  of  Goggisland, 
or  Gowksland,  and  of  Abbat  Henry  de  Caswyk  manfully  opposing  him  ; 
but  we  do  not  find  him  relying  upon  the  Saxon  Charters  as  his  weapons, 
though,  had  they  been  in  existence,  he  would  most  probably,  like  his  suc- 
cessors ninety  years  later,  have  availed  himself  of  their  assistance. 

In  volumes  xliii.  and  xliv.  of  the  Cole  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
there  are  to  be  found  nearly  two  hundred  closely  written  folio  pages,  filled 
with  abstracts  from  the  registers  of  Croyland,  of  law-suits  carried  on  by  the 
convent,  (the  inmates  of  which  seemed  to  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
litigation,)  grants  of  corodies  to  the  king’s  servants,  fines,  conveyances, 
and  other  memoranda  relative  to  the  community.  Careful  search  has  been 
made  in  these  pages,  as  also  in  the  few  extracts  of  registers  among  the 
Harleian  MSS.,  and  the  documents  connected  with  Croyland  set  forth  in 
Gough’s  First  and  Second  Appendix,  and  in  most  of  those  referred  to  in 
Tanner’s  Notitia  Monastica,  but  nothing  whatever  can  be  found  to  lead  us 
to  believe  that  between  the  periods  above-mentioned  these  so-called  Charters 
were  in  existence.  In  p.  76  of  vol.  xliv.  of  the  Cole  MSS.,  we  find  a plaint 
made  by  Thomas  Wake,  that  Abbat  Henry  and  three  of  his  monks  had 
been  fishing  at  East  Depyng,  and  that  vi  et  armis  they  had  broken  down 
his  dvke  or  embankment.  To  this  the  abbat  makes  answer,  not  basing  his 
right  upon  the  grants  of  the  Mercian  and  Saxon  kings,  and  ofibring  to  pro- 
duce his  deeds  in  support  of  his  right,  but  merely  to  the  effect  that  “ of  all 
the  waters  of  the  Welland  he  and  all  his  predecessors  had  been  seised  time 
out  of  memory,  as  also  of  free  piscary  therein,  and  that  the  place  mentioned 
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is  within  the  precincts  of  their  manor.”  Again,  on  another  occasion,  in 
p.  105,  we  find  the  abbat  md^mgprofert  of  the  Charters  of  King  John,  Henry 
the  Third,  and  Edward  the  First,  when  those  of  the  Mercian  and  Saxon 
kings,  had  they  existed,  would  certainly,  as  evidences,  have  materially  pro- 
moted the  success  of  his  suit.  In  a plaint  made  to  the  king  (vol.  xliv. 
p.  76,)  the  monks  say  that  the  abbey  was  founded  500  years  before  the 
Conquest.  This  they  would  hardly  have  done  if  the  foundation-Charter  of 
Ethelbald,  as  given  in  Ingulph’s  History,  had  been  then  in  their  possession, 
dated  350  years  only  before  the  Conquest. 

Thus  far,  then,  it  seems  that  there  is  great  room  for  doubt  whether,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  trivial  exceptions,  there  were  any  documents  existing 
in  the  hands  of  the  convent  purporting  to  be  Charters  of  the  Mercian  or 
Saxon  kings,  from  the  time  of  the  fire,  in  1091,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ; for  then  it  is  that,  for  the 
first  time,  we  hear  of  these  so-called  Charters  being  applied  to  any  practical 
use,  and  then,  most  probably,  they  were  called  into  existence. 

Prior  Richard  Upton,  having  the  management  of  the  convent  during  the 
latter  years  of  Abbat  Thomas  Overton,  who  was  afflicted  with  blindness, 
and  being,  as  we  read,  at  a loss  how  to  prevent  the  aggression  and  en- 
croachments of  the  people  of  Spalding  and  Moulton,  (to  which,  we  may 
remark,  the  Croylanders  had  had  to  submit  very  often  before,)  determined 
“ to  unsheathe  against  them  the  sword  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  which  had 
been  specially  granted  by  the  most  holy  father  Dunstan,”  and  “ laid  up 
with  singular  care  among  the  treasures  of  the  place  in  conformity  with 
which  determination,  “ he  publicly  and  solemnly  fulminated  sentence  of 
excommunication,  at  the  doors  of  the  church,  against  all  persons  who 
should  infringe  the  liberties  of  the  church  of  Saint  Guthlac.”  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  not  an  unwarranted  assumption  to  believe  that  if  they  had 
had  this  sword  for  so  many  centuries  in  their  possession,  they  would  not 
now  have  unsheathed  it  for  the  first  time.  Why,  too,  should  Dunstan  have 
manifested  a degree  of  interest  in  Croyland  which  he  seems  never  to  have 
taken  in  behalf  of  his  favourite  Glastonbury. 

Not  content  with  thus  brandishing  the  sword  of  excommunication,  and 
responsible  to  no  one  but  the  bedridden  abbat.  Prior  Richard  seems  to 
have  proceeded  vigorously  in  his  purpose  of  forging  fresh  swords  for  the 
people  of  Spalding  and  Moulton  ; for  he  “ resorted  to  the  temporal  arm 
and  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  taking  with  him  the  muniments  of  the 
illustrious  kings,  Ethelbald,  Edred,  and  Edgar,  hastened  to  London,  to 
bring  both  parties  to  trial.”  This  sudden  mention  of  these  Charters,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  remarked,  the  first  time  for  several  hundred  years,  cannot 
but  take  us  by  surprise,  and  extort  from  us  the  enquiry,  where  had  they 
been  in  the  meantime,  and  why  had  they  never  been  used  on  similar  occa- 
sions before  ? 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  as  the  historian  tells  us,  it  was  nearly  two  years 
before  the  prior  could  bring  the  matter  to  the  desired  conclusion,  or,  in 
other  words,  make  arrangements  for  coming  to  trial.  Is  it  at  all  improbable 
that  these  two  years  w^ere  profitably  spent  in  framing  the  Charters  which 
now  exist,  and  which  were  so  essentially  to  minister  to  the  discomfiture  of 
his  antagonists  at  Moulton  and  Spalding  ? Prior  Richard  being  thus  em- 
ployed, it  can  be  understood  how  it  was  that  just  before  the  trial  came  on 
he  felt  so  very  uncomfortable  in  his  mind  ; Avhy  it  was  that  he  “ lay  awake 
in  bed,  extremely  sad  and  disquieted  in  spirit,  and  unable  to  sleep  and 
how  great  was  the  necessity  for  consolation  to  be  administered  to  him,  and 
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that  too  by  no  less  a personage  than  St.  Guthlac  himself.  This  explana- 
tion, too,  will  fully  account  for  the  large  outlay  upon  these  suits  of  five 
hundred  pounds  ; as  clever  scribes  would  at  any  time  require  to  be  well 
paid  for  their  labour,  and  be  not  unlikely,  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this,  to 
make  their  own  terms. 

The  experiment  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  the  prior’s  most  sanguine 
wishes.  Arbitrators  were  finally  appointed,  and  these,  with  two  Justices  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  (one  of  whom,  by  the  way,  before  his  promotion  had 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  convent,)  forthwith  met,  and  finally  heard  the 
cause.  To  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  judges  and  arbitrators,  the 
Charters  of  Ethelbald  and  Edred  were  produced  in  court,  as  well  as  the 
genuine  ones  of  the  early  Norman  kings.  Immediately  upon  the  production 
of  this  satisfactory  evidence,  the  people  of  Moulton  and  Spalding  appear  to 
have  been  panic-stricken,  and  not  to  have  had  a word  to  say  in  their  re- 
spective behalf;  upon  which  the  duped  arbitrators  gave  their  decision 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  convent  of  Croyland,  awarding  them  rights  and 
privileges,  not  in  accordance  with  the  comparatively  vague  wording  of  the 
Norman  deeds,  but  almost  commensurate  with  the  fullest  scope  of  the  so- 
called  Mercian  and  Saxon  Charters  : “ and  thus  did  the  monks  of  Croyland, 
the  first  time,  perhaps,  for  centuries,  gain  a complete  legal  victory  over  their 
neighbours  of  Moulton  and  Spalding.” 

These  deductions  we  are  enabled  to  form  from  the  plain,  unvarnished 
narrative  of  the  Second  Continuation : from  other  circumstances  we  may, 
perhaps,  gain  some  little  insight  into  the  modus  operandi  employed  upon 
this  occasion.  In  that  part  of  Ingulph’s  History  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
fairly  attributed  to  his  pen,  we  find  it  distinctly  stated  that,  in  the  fire  of 
1091,  “the  privileges  granted  by  the  kings  of  the  Mercians,  documents  of 
extreme  antiquity,  and  of  the  greatest  value,  were  all  burnt.  The  whole 
of  these  muniments  of  ours  were  in  a moment  of  a night  lost  and  utterly 
destroyed.”  He  says,  however,  that  he  had  some  years  before  taken  from 
the  muniment-room  several  Charters  written  in  Saxon  characters,  of  which 
they  had  duplicates,  and  in  some  instances  triplicates,  and  had  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prmcentor,  to  instruct  the  juniors  in  the  use  of  the 
Saxon  characters.  These,  his  History  tells  us,  were  saved,  and  “ now  form 
our  principal  and  especial  muniments.” 

As,  in  another  place,  the  work  states  that  some  of  the  Charters  of  Edred, 
Edgar,  and  other  kings  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  had  been  written  in  dupli- 
cate, both  in  Saxon  characters  as  well  as  Gallic,  it  is  very  possible  that 
among  the  duplicates  thus  preserved  were  Saxon  copies  of  the  Charters  of 
Edred,  and  perhaps  Edgar  ; for  we  learn  from  the  Continuation  of  Peter 
of  Blois  that,  “ although  the  original  Charters  were  burnt,  and  Abbat  Joffrid 
was  at  a loss  to  know  in  what  place  the  Charter  of  restoration  had  been 
deposited  by  Abbat  Ingulph,”  &c.,  still  he  proceeded  to  Evesham  and  pro- 
duced a copy  of  the  Charter  of  restoration  of  Croyland  by  Edred,  and  al- 
leged the  authority  of  the  royal  roll  of  Domesday  in  support  of  his  demand. 

This  copy  may  possibly  have  been  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Prior 
Eichard,  as  well  as  the  extracts  which  Ingulph  had  made  from  Domesday 
relative  to  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  at  the  Conquest ; and  from  these 
the  forgers  were  probably  enabled  to  compile  the  so-called  Charter  of  re- 
foundation, which  was  made  the  basis  of  all  the  other  Charters  of  the  Saxon 
and  Mercian  kings,  that  of  Edward  the  Confessor  perhaps  excepted:  for, 
notwithstanding  the  alleged  interval  of  years  between  them,  there  is  a 
wonderful  family  likeness  to  be  traced  in  the  names  of  places,  and  the 
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extremely  pious  tone  of  the  lengthy  and  religious  quotations  which  swell 
the  recitals. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  also  that  certain  mys- 
terious hints  were  inserted  in  the  genuine  part  of  Ingulph’s  History,  which 
have  caused  considerable  enquiry,  and  the  object  of  v/hich,  on  any  other  sup- 
position, it  is  not  easy  to  divine.  In  page  173  of  the  Translation,  Ingulpli 
advises  his  successors  to  rely  on  the  Charter  of  Thorold,  “ the  other  Charters 
having  been  for  certain  reasons  concealed”  by  him,  after  the  trial  with  Ivo 
Tailbois.  Again,  in  page  222,  he  is  made  to  state,  that  although  Tailbois 
thought  that  all  their  Charters  had  perished,  he  shewed  him  in  court  that 
such  was  not  the  case;  and  after  the  trial,  he  is  represented  as  saying,  “ I 
took  our  Charters  and  placed  them  in  such  safe  custody,  that,  so  long  as  my 
life  lasts,  neither  fire  shall  consume  nor  adversary  steal  them.” 

Not  content  with  this,  the  same  hand  probably  inserted  the  hint,  in  the 
Continuation  of  Peter  of  Blois,  that  Edred’s  Charter  of  re-foundation  was 
still  in  existence,  but  had  been  concealed  by  Abbat  Ingulph  : the  object  of 
all  these  interpolations  being  to  afford  an  excuse,  in  case  one  should  be 
needed,  for  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  at  a future  time,  of 
Edred’s  Charter  and  its  fellows  in  the  courts  of  law.  Though  Ingulph 
expressly  says  that  all  the  Mercian  Charters  were  lost,  and  Peter  of  Blois 
repeats  the  statement  “ that  the  original  Charters  had  been  burnt,”  the 
forgers  would  hardly  venture  to  erase  these  damning  words,  likely  as  they 
were  to  prejudice  their  object;  from  a fear,  probably,  or  a knowledge  even, 
that  copies  of  the  original  works  of  Ingulph  and  Peter  of  Blois  were  in 
other  hands,  and  the  consciousness  that  an  interpolation  in  the  text  could 
be  more  readily  explained  away  than  an  erasure  or  an  omission.  The  design 
may  possibly  have  been  originally  to  forge  a Charter  of  Edred  only,  as 
being  the  great  re-founder  of  Croyland,  but  the  temptation  was  probably 
too  strong  to  prevent  them  from  compiling  Charters  for  Edgar,  and  the 
Mercian  kings  Beorred,  Bertulph,  Wichtlaf,  Kenulph,  Ethelbald,  and  per- 
haps Offa ; which  last,  however,  bears  some  marks  of  genuineness  which  are 
wanting  in  the  rest. 

It  was  at  this  period  too,  most  probably,  and  not  about  a century  earlier, 
as  suggested  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  that  the  manuscript  long  preserved 
at  Croyland  as  being  the  autograph  of  Ingulph  was  first  compiled.  Finding 
among  their  archives  a history  of  the  convent  in  the  earliest  times  (an 
equal  admixture  of  truth  and  fable,  said  to  have  been  composed  by  the 
Sempects,  by  order  of  Abbat  Turketul),  they  made  it  the  vehicle  of  their 
fictitious  Charters,  added  to  it  the  Histories  of  Egelric  and  Ingulph,  dis- 
figured as  they  were  by  numerous  glosses  and  interpolations,  had  the  whole 
copied  out  by  a dexterous  scribe,  and  then  deposited  the  manuscript  in  the 
Sacristy,  as  a sword  of  defence  which  might  be  conveniently  made  available 
on  future  occasions.  It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  so  few  copies  of 
this  manuscript  were  allowed  to  circulate ; as  the  contrivers  of  the  scheme 
must  have  been  fully  conscious  that  to  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  scholar, 
upon  a close  examination,  the  anachronisms  and  contradictions  with  which 
they  were  filled  would  be  too  patent. 

The  more  effectually  to  disarm  suspicion,  the  compilers  appear  to  have 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  these  Charters,  though  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  context,  that  of  Edgar  to  the  abbey  of  Peterborough — a document 
which  we  hnow  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  which  we 
suspect  the  original  grants  of  Edred,  and  perhaps  Edgar,  to  Croyland,  to 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  3 e 
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have  undergone.  This  Charter,  as  it  appears  in  Ingulph,  is  so  replete  with 
allusions  and  usages  peculiar  to  the  feudal  times,  that  Hickes^  is  inclined  to 
condemn  it  as  totally  spurious,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  aware 
that  the  nucleus  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle ; genuine 
beyond  a doubt,  but  divested  of  its  pious  recitals,  and  of  its  allusions  to 
“ Courts  Christian”  (one  of  the  very  grounds  on  which  Hickes  objects  to  the  ' 

professed  copy  in  Ingulph),  and  other  usages  of  a later  age.  Of  course  it  is  : 

not  suggested  that  these  additions  were  made  by  the  people  of  Croyland,  i 

but  the  coincidence  is  somewhat  singular,  and  a knowledge  of  this  fact  will  I 

perhaps  the  more  readily  induce  the  belief  that  it  is  not  so  very  improbable  ! 

that  the  alleged  Charters  of  Edred  and  Edgar  to  Croyland  "were  based  on  a ' 

certain  amount  of  truth. 

Utterly  fictitious  as  mam%  if  not  all,  of  these  Saxon  and  Mercian  Charters  \ ' 
are,  and  fabulous  as  much  of  the  history  of  the  Sempects  must  be  pro-  | : 
nounced  to  be,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  subscribe  unreservedly  to  the  , 
opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  “ that  the  History  of  Ingulph  i 
must  be  considered  to  be  little  better  than  an  historical  novel,  a mere  I 

monkish  invention  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  too  evident  that  every  ! 

part  of  the  work  is  deformed  by  interpolations^ ; such,  probably,  as  the  un-  | 
scrupulous  or  the  over-zealous  have  thought  proper  from  time  to  time  to 
insert 

We  may,  perhaps,  usefully  devote  a few  lines  to  an  examination  of  the 
more  prominent  errors  or  interpolations  which  have  been  detected  in  the 
portion  of  this  history  which  is  more  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
the  work  of  either  the  younger  Egelric  or  Abbat  Ingulph. 

Hickes  is  of  opinion  that  the  statutes  of  Turketul  are  drawn  up  too  much  i 

in  accordance  with  Xorman  notions  to  be  genuine,  and  instances  such  i 

words  as  garcio,  “servant,”  'pitantiarius,  “ pittancer,”  and/?’OCCMS,  “ frock,” 
of  Gallic  origin.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  statutes,  both  in  language  i 

and  spirit,  savour  more  of  the  conventual  usages  of  the  thirteenth  or  four-  j 

teenth  century,  than  of  Anglo-Saxon  monachism ; and  they  are  not  im-  'l 
probably  an  interpolation  some  centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Turketul.  j 
Hickes  also  objects  to  the  use  of  the  word  indenturam,  “indented  list,”  in 


^ Thesaurus,  Pref.  p.  29.  He  has  omitted  to  notice  the  most  suspicions  expression  of 
all, — “ I,  Edgar,  presiding  over  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. This  name  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed  fi’om  the  French  name  of  this  island,  and  savours  strongly  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  same  title  also  occurs  in  the  Charters  of  Edred  and  Edgar  to 
Croyland.  The  use  of  nos  by  the  king  also  shews  that  it  has  been  subjected  to  inter- 
polations, Richard  the  First  having  been  the  fia’st  English  king  who  used  that  form  of 
speech. 

s Dr.  Lappenherg,  in  his  Gescliichte  von  'England,  vol.  i.,  says,  “ It  is  not  um’eason- 
ahle  to  suppose  that  the  true  history  of  Ingulph  has  not  reached  us,  but  that,  in  the 
work  before  us,  we  possess  a compilation  made  at  an  eai’ly  period,  into  which  portions 
of  the  real  Ingulph  were  interwoven.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  continuation  of 
Ingulph’s  work  by  Peter  of  Blois  seems  to  impress  it  with  a stamp  of  genuineness — 
his  meaning  probably  being,  “ that  the  history  of  Ingulph  has  not  reached  us  in  its 
original  state.” 

We  have  a similar  instance  of  interpolation  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Histories  of  Glas- 
tonbury, by  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Adam  de  Domerham.  In  the  earliest  MS.  of  i 1 

these  works  (in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  many  notes  and  glosses  are  j 

inserted  in  the  margin,  while  in  the  [Macro  MS.,  a work  of  later  date,  a great  pai*t  of  \ 

them  are  incorporated  in  the  text.  If  this  later  MS.  had  alone  suiwived,  we  should 
have  found  it  almost  impracticable,  in  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  words,  “ to  separate  the  j » 

gloss  fnmi  the  te.xt,  the  embellishments  from  the  lact,”  hut  we  should  have  been  j I 

hardly  justified,  perhaps,  in  utterly  rejecting  these  emdous  and  valuable  remains  of  | ' 

antiquity. 
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the  account  given  of  the  jewels  delivered  by  Turketul  on  his  death-])ed,  and 
remarks  that  Spelman  had  not  met  with  the  word  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third,  though  he  himself  had  seen  an  indented  Charter  of 
Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  time  of  King  John. 

Mr.  Holditch,  in  his  work  previously  mentioned,  remarks  that  in  the 
Plistory  of  Peterborough  it  is  said  that  Leofric,  who  was  made  abbat  in 
1057,  had  the  government  of  four  other  monasteries,  of  which  Croyland 
was  one.  We  find,  however,  no  mention  made  of  him  as  ruler  of  Croyland 
either  by  Ingulph  or  Yitalis.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
whereas  it  is  generally  stated  by  modern  historians  that  Edred  refused  to 
continue  its  privilege  of  sanctuary  to  Croyland,  it  is  stated  by  Ingulph  that 
Turketul  declined  to  make  the  place  any  longer  “ a place  of  refuge  for  the 
wicked.’’ 

Sir  Erancis  Palgrave,  in  his  able  review  of  Ingulph’s  History,  seems  to 
think  that  the  account  given  of  Turketul  bears  strong  marks  of  a spurious 
origin,  and  remarks  that,  while  it  does  not  agree  with  the  more  humble 
narrative  of  Yitalis,  it  may  have  been  founded  on  his  story  by  some  com- 
piler at  a later  period.  “ If  a cancellariiis,''’  he  says,  “ existed  among  the 
officers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  court,  he  was  nothing  more  than  a notary  or 
scribe,  entirely  destitute  of  the  high  authority  which  Ingulph  bestows  upon 
him.”  The  mention  of  Turketul  as  cancellarius  certainly  bears  suspicious 
marks  of  the  labours  of  some  busy  interpolator  at  a more  recent  period  ; 
but  it  would  be  hardly  reasonable  on  this  ground  to  reject  the  whole  ac- 
count, as  his  relationship  to  the  king  (which  is  mentioned  by  Yitalis  as 
well)  would  invest  him  with  considerable  influence,  which  would  be  in- 
creased if  in  reality  he  did  fill  the  office  of  royal  secretary.  The  account 
given  by  Yitalis  is  just  such  as  we  might  expect  from  a stranger  after  a 
five  weeks’  visit  (probably  some  years  previously)  at  a place  till  then  un- 
known to  him ; the  subject  being  a Saxon  abbat,  who  had  been  dead  up- 
wards of  a hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  a person  in  whom  he  felt  little  or  no 
interest.  It  contradicts  the  narrative  of  Egelric^  in  no  material  particular, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  differs  sufficiently  from  it  to  afford  some  fair 
grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  one  was  not  derived  from  the  other. 
A slight  difference  will,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  exist  between  the 
accounts  given  of  the  reasons  which  ^ induced  Abbat  Osketul  to  remove 
the  remains  of  St.  Neot  to  Croyland,  and  one  or  two  other  variations  may 
be  detected. 

Whether  the  history  of  Egelric  is,  in  general,  genuine  or  not,  we  must 
agree  with  Sir  Erancis  Palgrave  in  rejecting  the  puerile  account  of  Tur- 
ketul’s  prowess  at  the  battle  of  Brunenburgh : a story  which  relates  how” 
that  he^  penetrated  the  hostile  ranks,  struck  down  the  enemy  on  the  right 


‘ Vitalis  says  that  Turketul  was  of  the  royal  race,  and  that  he  had  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  obtain  from  the  king  the  abbey  of  Croyland  without  any  difficulty.  He  also 
informs  us  that  he  occupied  a position  sufficiently  exalted  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of 
such  dignitaries  as  Dunstan,  Oswald,  and  Ethelwold.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 
aiiimated  to  restore  Croyland  by  a pious  rivalry  of  Dunstan,  who  had  proved  himself 
almost  a second  founder  to  Glastonbury. 

^ p.  55,  Eulmaiij  p.  Ill,  Translation.  The  names  of  Turketul  and  Osketul  seem  to 
be  of  Danish  origin ; and  Croyland  is  said  to  have  been  in  these  days  a seat  of  educa- 
tion for  the  Anglo-Danes.  Both  Vitalis  and  the  Cottonian  MS.  Vespas.  B.  XI.  re- 
present Turketul  as  dying  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  Ides  or  12th  of  July,  whereas 
Ingulph’s,  or  rather  Egeh'ic’s,  account  makes  him  die  on  the  5th  day  before  the  Xones, 
or  9th  of  that  month.  See  p.  54,  Eulman. 

^ p.  37,  Eulman;  pp.  74,  75,  Translation. 
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and  on  the  left,  and  amid  torrents  of  blood  reached  the  king  of  the  Scots; 
and  then  immediately  contradicts  itself  by  telling  us  that  in  after-times, 
when  he  had  become  a monk,  he  esteemed  himself  happy  and  fortunate 
in  that  he  had  never  slain  a man,  nor  even  wounded  one,”  cannot  have  been 
penned  by  a friend  and  kinsman  of  Turketul,  and  is  deserving  of  no  serious 
attention  ; it  was  probably  the  invention  of  some  fanatical  dreamer  in  a later 
century. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  also  observes,  “that  the  synod  at  which  the“ 
seven  bishoprics  were  conferred,  was  held  in  905,  two  years  before  Turketul 
was  born,  while  the  Saxon  Chronicle  places  the  death  of  Dynewulph  in 
909,  and  the  succession  of  Frithestan  in  910.  It  is  not  likely  that  Egelric 
would  be  so  ill-informed  upon  events  which  had  so  recently  transpired,  and 
if  this  portion  of  the  history  was  really  compiled  by  him,  the  whole  of  this 
story  must  have  been  interpolated  by  some  Croylandian  enthusiast,  who 
was  desirous  to  give  to  their  benefactor  Turketul  more  honour  than  was 
really  his  due. 

The  same  leaimed  winter  also  observes,  that  “the  employment  of  the 
term  Sempecta"^  in  Ingulphus  may  induce  the  suspicion  that  the  writer 
stumbled  upon  this  strange-sounding  word  without  apprehending  its  proper 
application.”  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  statutes  attributed  to 
Turketul  were  probably  the  production  of  a later  centuiy,  and  if  so,  Egelric 
cannot  be  deemed  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  this  word.  “ The 
passage  respecting  the  education  of  Ingulphus”  [at  Oxford],  continues  the 
same  writer,  “ long  since  roused  the  suspicion  of  Gibbon,  and  it  stiU  re- 
mains to  be  proved  that  Aristotle  formed  part  of  the  course  of  education 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  some  time  when  his  works  were  studied  in  no 
part  of  Christendom.”  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  story  of  Ingulph’s 
education  at  Oxford  is  an  interpolation  by  some  favourer  of  the  pretensions 
of  Oxford  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  when  the  scholastic  dis- 
putes as  to  the  comparative  antiquity  of  that  University  and  Cambridge 
were  beginning  to  run  high.  A desire  to  surpass  the  alleged  antiquity  of 
Cambridge,  as  supported  by  the  narrative  of  Peter  of  Blois,  maj^  have  been 
the  motive  which  immediately  prompted  the  insertion  of  this  doubtful  piece 
of  testimony  in  favour  of  Oxford. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  also  remarked,  that  the  journey  of  Ingulph  to 
Jerusalem  must  have  taken  place  between  the  years  1053  and  1059,  when 
the  patriarch  Sophronius  died.  As  the  Emperor  Alexius  did  not  ascend  the 
throne  till  1081,  some  years  after  Ingulph  had  settled  at  Croyland,  his 
name  was  probably  added  as  a gloss  by  some  busy  but  ignorant  annotator, 
and  eventually  became  incorporated  with  the  text.  It  can  hardly  have 


“ p.  36,  Fulman;  pp.  77,  78,  Translation. 

“ In  vols.  Ixv.  and  \xvi.  of  the  Gextleaiax’s  1\Iagazixe,  there  are  several  communi- 
cations on  the  probable  meaning  and  origin  of  this  word.  There  can  he  little  doubt, 
however,  that  it  is  from  the  Greek  av/xiraiKT^s  or  avfiTraiKT^p,  a “companion”  or  “play- 
fellow.” It  was  probably  first  used  in  a rebgious  sense  by  PaUadius,  a Christian  bishop, 
in  his  Laiisiac  History  of  the  Eastern  Solitaries,  as  meaning  a companion  or  attendant 
on  the  anchorites.  It  is  douhtfid  whether  it  was  ever  used  in  the  Benedictine  Eegu- 
lations,  and  there  is  no  s^^nnptom  of  the  use  of  it  at  Croyland  after  the  time  of  Tm-ketul. 
If  he  really  did  employ  the  term,  he  may  possibly  have  picked  it  up  during  his  travels 
abroad.  Vitalis,  a Xorman  writer  (though  an  Englishman  by  buth),  uses  it,  though 
in  a more  general  sense,  as  meaning  “ Elders  of  the  coiuitry.”  See  b.  viii.  c.  11.  Some 
additional  information  may  probably  be  found  in  the  Concordia  Regidarum  of 
Menardus,  and  the  “Commentary  on  the  Rules  of  St.  Benedict,”  by  Marteuuius, 
Paris,  1690. 
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been,  as  the  learned  writer  seems  to  suggest,  a mistake  of  the  copyist  for 
the  word  Alichael  or  Isaac. 

I Dr.  Lappenberg,  in  his  account  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  calls 
attention  to  a few  errors  in  the  narrative  of  Ingulph.  He  remarks,  that  it 
is  erroneously  asserted  that  Constantine  fell  at  the  battle  of  Brunenburgh, 
it  being  his  son  who  was  slain ; and  according  to  him,  the  assertion  that 
the  Emperor  Henry  (who  died  in  936)  sought  the  hand  of  Athelstan’s 
daughter  for  his  son  Otho  is  a mistake.  He  also  observes,  that  (in  p.  97  Tr.) 
Earl  Rodolph,  the  son,  is  called  the  husband  of  Goda,  and  that  the  account 
of  Alfred  and  Edward  the  Elder  agrees  so  nearly  in  errors  in  matter  and 
words  with  that  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  that  it  looks  like  an  interpola- 
I tion ; and,  indeed,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  this  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Sempects  was  compiled  from  that  source  : he  is  also  of  opinion  that  the 
author  made  use  of  the  works  of  Ailred  of  Rievaux. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  his  able  work  on  the  Anglo-Norman  writers,  has  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  strongly  adverse  to  the  genuineness  of  this  history. 
Among  other  grounds  of  objection,  he  thinks  that  Ingulph’s  account  of  the 
exiguitas  of  his  parents  contradicts  his  statement  in  p.  125  Tr.,  where  he  inci- 
dentally mentions  his  father  as  living  at  court,  and  that  Ingulph  would  hardly 
have  ostentatiously  published  the  forged  Charters.  He  remarks,  also,  that 
the  work  appears  too  vainglorious  to  have  been  written  by  Ingulph  him- 
self. The  self-complacency,  however,  which  we  find  displayed  by  him 
throughout  his  story,  and  the  patronizing  air  with  which  he  takes  care  to 
explain  the  barbarous  usages  of  the  persecuted  Saxons  where  they  differ 
from  those  of  their  Norman  conquerors,  combined  with  the  frivolous  display 
of  Gallic  learning  (in  pages  165  and  166  Tr.),  strongly  bespeak  the  Anglo- 
Norman  prelate.  At  any  time  the  human  fancy  delights  in  contrast,  and 
the  court  favourite,  when  immured  within  the  walls  of  a cloister,  may  very 
possibly  have  flattered  himself  that  the  more  aspiring  his  vanity  and  self- 
conceit  in  his  younger  days,  the  more  sincere  must  have  been  his  conver- 
sion, and  the  more  meritorious  a candid  avowal  of  his  former  failings,  and 
have  coloured  his  description  accordingly. 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  it  is  stated  in  the  History  that  “ Ingulph  also  wrote 
a Life  of  Saint  Guthlac,  but  no  such  work  is  known  to  exist,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  elsewhere.”  The  passage  referred  to  hardly  seems  to  admit  of 
this  meaning,  and  the  compiler  most  probably  alludes  to  the  Life  by  Felix, 
mentioned  more  fully  by  Peter  of  Blois  in  his  prefatory  Epistle. 

The  same  learned  author  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  Continuation  ascribed 
to  Peter  of  Blois  is  spurious  ; though  the  reasons  adduced  would,  perhaps, 
hardly  seem  to  warrant  so  decided  a conclusion.  “It  is  not  probable,”  he 
says,  “ that  the  monks  of  Croyland  should  have  applied  to  a stranger  to 
write  the  history  of  their  house,  and  we  can  trace  no  connection  between 
them  and  Peter  of  Blois.”  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered a high  compliment,  and  a mark  of  respect  not  uncommonly  paid, 
for  a convent  to  request  a learned  stranger  to  employ  his  pen  in  the  service 
of  their  house.  Vitalis  informs  us  that  he,  almost  a stranger  and  half  a 
foreigner,  was  engaged  by  the  monks  of  Croyland  to  write  the  epitaph  of 
Earl  Waltheof,  for  the  time  almost  the  national  hero  and  Saint  of  the 
English ; Abbo  of  Fleury,  a Norman  by  birth,  at  the  request  of  Dunstan, 
wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Edmund,  an  English  Saint;  and  William,  a monk  of 
Malmesbury,  wrote  the  Chronicles  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  That 
Peter  of  Blois  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Abbat  Henry  de  Longchamp  we 
have  some  right  to  conclude,  from  the  zealous  manner  in  which  we  know 
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that  he  stood  forward  in  support  of  his  brother,  Chancellor  William  de 
Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely.  The  allusion  in  Peter’s  Continuation  to  the 
writings  of  Averroes  as  being  read  at  Cambridge  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century  cannot,  of  course,  be  supported ; it  is  manifestly  an  in- 
terpolation. 

The  same  writer  also  remarks,  that  “ neither  the  introductory  letter  of 
Peter  of  Blois,  nor  the  book  itself,  exhibit  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  style 
found  in  the  works  of  Peter  of  Blois.”  Change  of  subject,  however,  may 
possibly  have  led  in  some  degree  to  a variation  in  style  ; and  the  genius  of 
the  writer  would  be  cramped  by  being  confined  to  a mere  compilation  of  the 
materials  to  which  Abbat  Henry  would  most  probably  direct  his  attention, 
and  perhaps  place  in  his  hands.  Had  the  whole  of  this  First  Continuation 
been  preserved,  we  should  probably  have  been  enabled  to  form  a more  de- 
cided opinion  on  the  authorship : whoever  the  writer  was,  the  concluding 
pages  of  it  tend  to  shew  that  he  was  a person  who  had  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Norman  history,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  that  country. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  remarked  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  that  in  none  of  the 
Chronicles  anterior  to  the  fourteenth  century  can  a single  line  be  traced 
that  is  borrowed  from  Ingulph,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  work  had 
existed  at  an  earlier  period,  it  would  have  scarcely  been  neglected  by  those 
inveterate  compilers.  The  extreme  paucity,  however,  of  the  known  MSS. 
of  the  work  tends  very  much  to  shew  that  it  was  never  at  any  time  exten- 
sively circulated ; and  indeed,  as  it  was  usual  for  each  monastery  to  keep  its 
own  annals,  in  which  were  incorporated  the  more  important  events  of  state 
with  those  which  transpired  within  its  own  walls,  there  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  grounds  for  giving  it  what  would  have  been  apparently  an 
undue  degree  of  importance,  by  obtruding  it  upon  the  world  at  large. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  readily  imagined,  that,  after  the  compilation 
had  been  made  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears,  and  copies  of  the  ficti- 
tious Charters  had  been  incorporated  with  the  History  of  the  Sempects  and 
the  Chronicles  of  Egelric  and  Ingulph,  the  importance  of  the  history  would 
from  that  moment  be  much  more  strongly  insisted  on,  and  all  the  weight 
of  its  testimony  be  adduced,  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Golden 
Charter  and  its  fellows  ; although,  at  the  same  time,  as  already  remarked, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a lingering  fear  would  exist  that  the  keen  vision 
of  the  antiquarian  or  scholar  might,  if  afiforded  the  opportunity  of  a leisurely 
examination,  detect  some  of  the  discrepancies  that  lurked  within  the  com- 
pilation, and  thus  bring  the  narrative  of  Ingulph  himself  to  bear  witness 
against  the  possibility  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Mercian  Charters.  A cau- 
tious policy,  therefore,  may  possibly  have  still  restricted  a knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  compilation  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  by  allowing 
few  or  even  no  copies  of  it  to  circulate  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  convent. 
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It  has  so  long  been  the  fashion  for  writers  of  history  to  confine  them- 
selves  to  certain  time-honoured  authorities,  giving  prominence  to  some  and 
casting  others  into  the  shade,  as  their  statements  agree  with  or  run  counter 
to  certain  preconceived  views,  that  the  man  who  takes  the  trouble  to  collect 
original  evidences,  and  then  honestly  brings  them  forward  without  fear  or 
favour,  well  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  community.  To  such  a meed  Mr. 
Kemble  has  long  ago  entitled  himself  by  the  publication  of  his  Codex  Di- 
^lomaticus  JExi  Saxonici,  and  its  corollary  “ The  Saxons  in  England;” 
and  he  has  just  rendered  a fresh  service  to  literature  by  printing  a body  of 
materials,  the  greater  part  till  now  inedited®,  which  cast  much  light  on  the 
European  history  of  a comparatively  recent  period,  that,  namely,  from  the 
Revolution  of  1688  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

These  materials  are  principally  derived  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
illustrious  Leibnitz,  preserved  at  Hanover,  and  among  the  writers  or  the 
persons  addressed  are  many  who  were  “ named  among  the  famousest”  in 
their  day.  Beside  minor  names,  we  find  the  Electress  Sophia,  of  Hanover ; 
her  sons  George  Louis  (afterwards  George  I.),  and  Maximilian  William; 
her  daughter  Sophia  Charlotte,  queen  of  Prussia ; her  sister  Louise  Hol- 
landine,  abbess  of  Maubuisson ; her  niece  Elizabeth,  duchess  of  Orleans, 
and  mother  of  the  Regent ; James  H.  and  his  queen ; Queen  Anne ; 
Frederick  Augustus  of  Poland;  Philippe,  the  Regent-duke;  Caroline  of 
Anspach  (afterwards  the  queen  of  George  II.) ; Sarah,  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough ; Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  a gossiping  kinsman, 
Thomas  Burnet,  of  Kemney ; diplomatists  of  every  grade,  English  and 
foreign,  from  Hedges  and  Stepney  to  Patkul  and  De  Fuchs ; and  among 
military  men,  the  chivalrous  Peterborough,  Cavalier  the  Camisard,  Schulen- 
hurg,  the  defender  of  Corfu  against  the  Turks,  and  Bonneval  the  renegade, 
equally  well  known  as  Achmet  Pasha. 

The  subjects  touched  on  in  this  correspondence  are  of  course  exceedingly 
varied.  Questions  of  European  policy  in  its  widest  sense,  and  the  petty 
squabbles  of  the  German  courts ; portraits  of  royal  personages  by  other 
“royal  and  noble  authors;”  literary  criticism  and  philology;  gossip  and 
scandal ; the  intrigues  to  forward  or  to  hinder  the  Hanoverian  succession  ^ ; 
all  this,  and  more,  is  to  be  found  agreeably  detailed  in  the  volume  before 
us.  It  might  be  supposed  that  its  intrinsic  value  would  secure  for  it  a 
favourable  reception,  but  Mr.  Kemble  offers  it  with  a diffidence,  which  we 
trust  he  will  find  was  uncalled  for.  He,  however,  alleges  that  the  “ read- 
ing public”  dislikes  the  trouble  of  dealing  with  original  matter,  and  there- 
fore he  feels  obliged  to  enter  on  a formal  apology  for  publishing  these 

^ “ State  Papers  and  Correspondence,  illustrative  of  the  Political  and  Social  State  of 
Europe,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Edited,  with 
Historical  Introduction,  Memoirs,  and  Rotes,  hy  J.  M.  Kemhle,  M.A.”  (London  : 
John  W.  Parker  & Son.) 

^ One  of  the  most  curious  letters  in  this  collection  is  from  Roger  Acherley,  a noted 
Whig  pamphleteer,  who  claims  a reward  for  having  devised  the  moving  for  a writ  for 
the  Electoral  Prince,  at  which,  he  says,  “ the  Queen  was  vexed  and  frighted,  and  that 
put  a stop  to  her  gouty  humours,  that  were  at  that  time  beginning  to  disperse  into  her 
hands  and  feet,  and  turned  them  up  into  her  head,  and  killed  her  as  effectually  and 
almost  as  suddenly  as  if  she  had  been  shot  with  a pistol.”  Like  other  thorough-going 
partisans,  this  amiable  gentleman  was  not  rewarded  according  to  his  own  estimate  of 
his  merits,  and  he  pitifully  begs  a testimonial  from  Leibnitz  of  his  activity  in  the 
service  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
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he  says  his  own  does  not  agree  over  well ; and  again  we  have  him  writing 
the  following  lively  description  of  a masquerade : it  is  addressed  to  the 
Electress  Sophia,  and  not  only  shews  what  were  the  courtly  amusements  of 
those  days,  but  the  cordial  and  easy  intercourse  that  subsisted  between  the 
parties ; — 

“ Leibnitz  to  the  Electeess  Sophia. 

lAltzenhurg,  July  13,  1700. 

Madame, — Although  I imagine  that  Madame  the  Electress  will  give  your  Electoral 
Highness  a description  of  the  comic  masquerade  or  village-fair  which  was  represented 
yesterday  at  the  theatre  of  Liitzenbiirg,  I am  determined  also  to  say  something  about 
it.  The  director  of  it  wns  M.  d’Osten,  he  who  was  in  the  good  graces  of  the  late  king 
of  Denmark.  The  whole  had  been  got  up  in  a great  hurry,  in  order  to  have  it  executed 
on  the  day  appointed  for  keeping  the  Elector’s  birthday,  that  is  to  say,  the  12th,  although 
the  11th,  which  was  last  Sunday,  is  the  real  bii'thday : so  they  represented  a fair  in 
a village  or  a little  town,  where  there  were  shops  with  signs,  in  which  they  sold  (for 
nothing)  hams,  sausages,  neats’  tongues,  wines  and  lemonade,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and 
similar  drugs.  Mgr.  the  Margrave  Christian  Louis,  M.  d’Obedam,  M.  du  Hamel,  and 
others,  were  the  shopkeepers.  M.  d’Osten,  who  acted  the  part  of  the  quack-doctor, 
had  his  harlequins  and  saltimhanchi,  amongst  whom  Mgr.  the  Margrave  Albert  took 
his  part  very  agreeably ; the  doctor  had  also  some  tumblers,  who  were,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  M.  le  Comte  de  Solms  and  M.  de  Wassenaer;  but  nothing  could  be  prettier 
than  his  juggler:  this  was  Mgr.  the  Electoral  Prince,  who,  in  fact,  really  has  learned 
the  hocus-pocus. 

“ Madame  the  Electress  was  the  doctoress,  and  kept  the  shop  for  the  sale  of  orvietan. 
M.  d’Alleurs  acted  his  character  of  the  tooth-drawer  very  well.  At  the  opening  of  the 
theatre  there  appeared  the  solemn  entry  of  the  doctor,  mounted  upon  a kind  of  elephant, 
and  Madame  the  doctoress  shewed  herself  also,  carried  in  a litter  by  her  Turks.  The 
juggler,  the  tumblers,  the  buffoons,  and  the  tooth-drawer  came  next;  and  when  the 
doctor’s  whole  suite  had  passed  by,  there  was  a little  ballet  of  gipsy-girls,  ladies  of  the 
court,  under  a chief,  who  was  Madame  the  Princess  of  Hohenzollern ; and  some  others 
joined  them  in  order  to  dance.  They  also  saw  an  astrologer  make  his  appearance,  with 
his  spectacles  or  a telescope  in  his  hand.  This  was  to  have  been  my  character,  but 
M.  le  Comte  de  Wittgenstein  charitably  took  it  off  my  hands : he  made  some  predic- 
tions in  favour  of  Mgr.  the  Elector,  who  was  looking  on  from  the  nearest  box.  Madame 
the  Princess  of  Hohenzollern,  who  was  the  principal  gipsy,  undertook  to  tell  Madame 
the  Electress’s  fortune  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  possible,  in  some  very  pretty 
German  verses  made  by  M.  de  Besser.  M.  de  Quirini  was  the  valet-de-chambre  of 
Madame  the  doctoress.  And  as  for  me,  I placed  myself  in  a favourable  position  to  see 
everything  near  with  my  little  spectacles,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  your  Electoral 
Highness  a report  of  it.  Madame  the  Princess  of  Hohenzollern’s  lady  had  the  tooth- 
ache, and  the  tooth-drawer,  doing  his  duty  with  a pair  of  farrier’s  tongs  in  his  hand, 
produced  a tooth  which  was  about  as  thick  as  my  arm,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  a 
walrus’s  tooth.  The  doctor,  praising  the  skill  of  his  tooth-drawer,  left  the  company  to 
judge  how  adroit  he  must  be  to  draw  such  a tooth  as  that  without  hurting  anybody. 
Among  the  sick  who  wanted  remedies  were  MM.  d’Alefeld  and  de  Fleming,  the 
envoys  of  Denmark  and  Poland,  and  our  M.  d’llten,  all  dressed  like  peasants  of  their 
several  countries,  each  Jack  with  his  Jill.  Madame  the  Grand  Marshal  was  the  wife 
of  the  tooth-drawer,  and  helped  him  to  put  his  drugs  and  instruments  in  order : so  it 
was  with  all  the  rest.  Several  skilfully  intermingled  compliments  for  the  Elector  and 
Electress;  M.  d’Obedam  in  Flemish,  M.  Fleming  in  good  Pomeranian,  for  he  wound 
up  with 

‘ Vivat  Friderich  und  Chariot ! 

Wer’s  nicht  recht  meynt  ist  ein  H . 

However,  it  was  like  the  Tower  of  Babel,  for  every  one  was  talking  his  owm  language; 
and  M.  d’Obedam,  to  please  Madame  the  doctoress,  sang  the  song  out  of  L’ Amour 
Mkleciriy  which  ends  with  ‘ La  grande  puissance  de  I’orvietan ;’  and  indeed  that  which 
such  a doctoress  sold  could  not  be  without  it.  Towards  the  end  came  a Trouble-joy, — 
M.  de  Beisewitz,  the  Saxon  Envoy  in  Poland,  representing  the  ordinary  doctor  of  the 
place,  or  stadt-physicus,  who  fell  upon  the  quack.  It  was  a pleasant  war  of  words 
enough  : the  quack  having  shewm  his  papers,  his  parchments,  privileges,  and  certificates 
of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  the  stadt-])hysicus  laughed  him  to  scorn,  and  shewed 
him  handsome  medals  of  gold  hanging  from  his  neck  and  that  of  his  wife,  saying  it 
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was  his  skill  that  had  acquired  for  him  such  pieces  as  those,  and  that  they  were  much 
more  real  marks  of  ability  than  a pack  of  papers  picked  up  here  and  there.  At  last 
Mgr.  the  Elector  himself  came  down  from  his  box  in  the  disguise  of  a Dutch  sailor,  and 
made  purchases  here  and  there  in  the  shops  of  the  fair.  There  was  music  in  the 
orchestra,  and  all  those  who  v/ere  present  (who  either  were  or  ought  to  have  been 
people  of  the  court  or  of  distinction)  have  confessed  that  a grand  opera,  which  would 
have  cost  thousands  of  crowns,  would  have  given  much  less  pleasure  both  to  the  actors 
and  the  spectators,  &c.,  &c. — Leibnitz.” — ^(pp.  241,  243.) 

The  Electress  herself  writes  the  following  agreeable  letter  to  some 
unknown  correspondent : its  subject  is  the  Czar  Peter  : — 

Serrenhausen,  August  11, 1697. 

“ I must  tell  you  now  that  I have  seen  the  illustrious  Czar.  His  Majesty’s  expenses 
were  entirely  paid  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  as  far  as  Wesel;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  pass  through  Coppenbriick,  which  is  a fief  of  our  house,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Nassau  in  Friesland.  We  had  asked  an  audience  of  his  Czarish  Majesty,  (for  he  main- 
tains his  incognito  everywhere,  and  his  three  ambassadors  have  the  sole  charge  of  the 
representation).  Ihe  Prince  consented  to  receive  us,  and  to  see  us  in  private.  I was 
accompanied  by  my  daughter  and  my  three  sons,  the  Elector  George  Louis,  Prince 
Christian,  and  Prince  Ernest  Augustus.  The  second  prince,  Maximilian  William,  had 
long  left  Hanover,  for  reasons  which  are  well  known.  Although  Coppenbriick  is  four 
long  miles  from  here,  we  started  for  it  with  the  greatest  zeal,  Coppenstein  having  gone 
before  us  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  We  got  the  start  of  the  Muscovites, 
who  did  not  arrive  till  about  eight  o’clock,  and  brought  up  at  the  house  of  a peasant. 
In  spite  of  our  agreement,  so  great  a multitude  of  people  had  gathered  together,  that 
the  Czar  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  avoid  being  recoginsed  so  we  capitulated  for 
a long  time.  At  last  my  son  was  obliged  to  have  the  spectators  dispersed  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard ; and  during  the  time  the  ambassadors  were  arriving  with  their 
suite,  the  Czar  slipped  by  a private  staircase  into  his  own  room,  because,  in  order  to  get 
there,  he  would  have  had  to  go  through  the  dining-room.  We  joined  his  Majesty  in 
this  room,  and  the  first  ambassador,  M.  Le  Fort,  of  Geneva,  acted  as  interpreter.  The 
Czar  is  very  tall,  his  face  is  very  handsome,  and  his  person  very  noble ; he  has  great 
liveliness  of  spirit,  and  his  repartee  is  ready  and  to  the  purpose  : but  with  all  the 
advantages  which  nature  has  given  him,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  his  manners 
should  be  a little  less  rustic.  We  sat  down  at  once  to  table.  M.  Coppenstein,  who 
acted  as  marshal,  presented  the  napkin  to  his  Majesty,  but  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it,  because,  instead  of  napkins  at  table,  they  had  given  him  in  Brandenburg  water- 
glasses  after  dinner.  His  Majesty  was  placed  at  table  between  my  daughter  and  myself, 
with  an  interpreter  on  each  side.  She  was  very  gay  and  veiy  talkative,  and  we  struck 
up  a great  friendship.  My  daughter  and  his  Majesty  exchanged  snuff-boxes  : the 
Czar’s  was  ornamented  with  his  initials,  and  my  daughter  sets  great  store  by  it.  We 
remained  at  table,  in  truth,  a very  long  while,  but  we  would  willingly  have  stayed  even 
longer,  without  feeling  a moment’s  ennui,  for  the  Czar  was  in  a very  good  humour,  and 
did  not  cease  to  entertain  us.  My  daughter  made  her  Italians  sing : their  performance 
pleased  him,  although  he  confessed  he  did  not  care  much  for  music.  I asked  him  if  he 
liked  hunting : he  replied,  that  his  father  had  been  very  fond  of  it,  but  that  as  for  him- 
self, from  his  childhood  upwards  he  had  been  passionately  fond  of  navigation  and  fire- 
works. He  told  us  that  he  worked  himself  at  ship-building,  shewed  us  his  hands,  and 
made  us  feel  the  callosities  which  had  formed  themselves  there  by  dint  of  manual 
labour.  After  our  meal  his  Majesty  sent  for  his  violins,  and  we  danced  Russian  dances, 
which  I like  much  better  than  the  Polish  ones.  We  kept  up  the  ball  till  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning : we  had,  in  fact,  formed  a design  to  pass  the  night  in  a chateau  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  as  it  was  already  daylight,  we  returned  hither  at  once  without 
sleeping,  and  very  well  satisfied  with  our  day.  It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to 
detail  to  you  all  we  saw.  M.  Le  Fort  and  his  nephew  were  dressed  in  the  French 
fashion ; both  of  them  are  very  clever.  I could  not  get  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
the  two  other  ambassadors,  or  to  the  multitude  of  princes  who  are  in  the  suite  of  the 
Czar.  The  Czar,  who  did  not  know  that  the  locality  made  it  utterly  impossible  for  us 
to  remain  there,  expected  to  see  us  the  next  day : if  we  had  known  this  beforehand,  we 
would  have  made  some  arrangement  to  stop  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  see  him 
again,  for  his  company  gave  us  a great  deal  of  pleasure.  He  is  in  all  respects  a noble 
man.  I must  also  tell  you  that  he  did  not  get  drunk  in  our  presence ; but  scarcely  had 
we  started,  when  the  people  of  his  suite  made  ample  amends  to  themselves.  Coppen- 
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stein  has  certainly  richly  earned  the  superb  pelisse  of  sables  which  they  presented  him 
with,  for  having  kept  up  with  them.  He  has  told  us,  however,  that  even  in  their 
drunkenness  they  preserved  a good  deal  of  gaiety  and  politeness ; but  he  had  the 
honours  and  the  triumph,  for  the  three  Muscovite  ambassadors  had  absolutely  drowned 
their  reason  in  wine  when  they  set  out.” — (pp.  198,  200.) 

This  pleasant  account  of  the  Czar  is  confirmed  by  a letter  from  the  Queen 
of  Prussia,  and  his  behaviour  contrasts  agreeably  with  that  of  his  boorish, 
half-mad  rival,  Charles  XII.,  who  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Leibnitz : — 

“ At  the  moment  when  the  King  returned  I was  at  Altranstadt,  and  I saw  him  at 
dinner ; that  lasted  a full  half-hour,  but  his  Majesty  did  not  say  a single  word  during 
his  dinner,  and  never  raised  his  eyes  but  once,  when  a young  Prince  of  Wurtemberg, 
seated  at  his  left  hand,  began  to  play  with  the  dog,  which  he  left  off  doing  the  moment 
he  caught  that  look.  One  may  say  that  the  physiognomy  of  the  King  is  very  good, 
but  his  demeanour  and  dress  are  those  of  the  troopers  of  the  old  school.  Having 
waited  above  a week  for  his  return,  I could  not  stay  any  longer,  although  hopes  were 
held  out  to  me  that  I might  have  an  audience  of  his  Majesty,  as  the  young  Count 
Platen  and  M.  Fabricius  the  younger,  who  arrived  just  as  I was  about  to  start,  have 
since  had.  But  what  should  I have  been  able  to  say  to  him  ? He  does  not  like  to  hear 
his  own  praises,  even  when  they  are  just,  and  he  does  not  talk  of  business;  but  he 
speaks  very  well  about  military  matters,  as  I have  been  assured  by  M.  de  Schulenburg, 
who  had  an  audience  of  nearly  two  hours  of  him.” — (p.  458.) 

Most  of  the  letters  in  this  collection  have  been  originally  written  in 
French,  and  Mr.  Kemble  has  translated  the  majority  of  them ; but  in  some 
instances,  “ where  the  manner  appeared  more  noteworthy  than  the  matter,” 
he  has  printed  them  verbatim.  This  is  in  some  cases  a real  unkindness  to 
their  authors.  One  letter,  by  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Anspach,  (at 
pp.  482-3,)  shews  that  the  writer  was  as  guiltless  of  “ French  of  Paris”  as 
Chaucer’s  fair  pilgrim,  who 

“ Spake  the  French  of  Stratford-atte-Bow 

the  interlineary  translation  of  Leibnitz  and  the  notes  of  Mr.  Kemble  hardly 
render  it  intelligible,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  printed  as  a libel  on  the 
tutors  of  the  Princess.  A more  pleasant  specimen  is  the  following  spiri- 
tuelle  eff'usion,  addressed  by  Leibnitz  to  the  Countess  von  Klenk : — 

Vienne,  le  30  de  May,  1713. 

“ Mademoiselle, — Je  suis  bien  fache  de  ne  pouvoir  joulr  de  I’advantage  que  M.  le 
Comte  Jorger  m’offre  de  faire  ma  cour  a Ebersdorf  en  sa  compagnie,  et  de  vous  faire  la 
reverence  particulierement.  Je  suis  engage  dans  une  occupation  dont  je  ne  saurois  me 
dispenser  aujourdhuy.  Cependant  je  vous  communique  une  nouvelle  philosophique,  qui 
est  que  les  chiens  commencent  deja  de  parler,  et  que  par  consequent  le  monde  va  s’em- 
bellir,  que  les  betes  peu  a peu  deviendront  raisonnables,  que  les  hommes  deviendront 
des  anges,  et  que  les  auges,  tels  que  vous  etes  deja  avec  vos  belles  compagnes,  devien- 
dront enfiu  des  petites  divinites.  Vous  en  pouves  juger  par  le  papier  cy -joint,  qui  con- 
tient  un  extrait  de  la  lettre  que  M.  le  Due  de  Saxe-Zeiz  m’a  fait  Fhonneur  de  m’ecrire 
de  sa  main.  He  vous  hates  pourtant  pas  trop,  je  vous  en  prie,  de  quitter  Festat  ange- 
lique  oil  vous  etes,  pour  courir  a I’apotheose,  qui  vous  est  reservee.  Daignes  plustot  de 
vous  humaiiiser  envers  celuy  qui  se  nomme  avec  respect, 

“ Mademoiselle, 

“ Votre  tres  humble,  etc., 

“ [Leibnitz].” 

One  letter  remarkable  both  for  matter  and  manner  is  the  following  from 
the  famous  Earl  of  Peterborough.  It  is  so  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  it : — 

“ Peteeboeough  to  Halieax. 

*^May  the  2dth,  1706,  ahord  the  Sommersett. 

My  Lord, — There  cannot  be  worse  company  than  a beggarly  German  and  a proud 
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Spaniard,  particularly  to  my  humour ; and  were  it  not  for  the  revenge  we  seek  in  the 
disagreahle  men  with  the  agreahle  ladys,  our  condition  were  intollerable,  black  eyes  and 
wit  in  the  wives  being  what  alone  can  make  us  endure  the  husbands;  the  Fair  sex 
especially  never  failing  to  put  in  practise  the  making  use  of  all  opportunities  in 
pleasures,  the  revers  of  what  our  Statesmen  practise  in  business. 

“ Are  you  not  bound  in  conscience  to  make  us  amends  from  England  with  now  and 
then  a letter,  in  these  dismal  circumstances  ? The  Ministers  have  given  us  tiU  lately 
I neither  men  nor  money,  and  our  friends  no  letters,  neither  of  business  nor  scandal ; 

I know  not  which  we  ought  most  to  reproach, 
j “ But  however,  my  Lord,  being  perfect  good  Christians  and  well  with  the  Church  in 
I these  Countrys  (which  thinkes  herself  intirely  safe  under  her  Majesties  protection),  we 
forgive,  if  you  will  repent  and  amend ; we  offer  you  letter  for  letter,  if  you  will  enter 
in  correspondence  and  traffic,  story  for  story,  and  good  wine  for  good  ale  and  sider, 
bottle  for  bottle. 

“ I doe  not  trouble  you  with  the  account  of  our  successes,  which  I am  obliged  to 
send  to  the  Secretary’s  Office.  I believe  the  French  themselves  will  own  enough  to 
make  the  news  agreable,  but  my  Lord,  I hope  our  Spanish  prince  will  mend  his  pace, 
now  he  is  become  as  one  of  us,  a Lover  and  a Sinner ; to  merit  some  news  of  that  kind 
from  England,  I inform  you,  that  we  have  certain  intelligence  to  our  great  satisfaction, 
as  we  hope  it  may  prove  to  the  chitcats  assembled  near  charing  cross,  that  a Don 
John  is  upon  the  stocks  in  Barcelona. 

“ What  is  past  you  have  heard  before  this  comes  to  your  hands,  and  I will  write 
a letter  to  my  Lord  Sommers  to  summon  in  the  Whig  Arrierban  for  our  support  in 
case  of  necessity  for  autumn.  Tell  my  Lord  Duke  next  Sunday  dinner  I’m  actually 
a board  the  Sommersett,  pressing  her  to  comply  with  my  earnest  desires  of  getting  me 
ashore  at  Valentia;  the  Germans  tell  me  the  King  will  follow;  the  English  will  excuse 
me  I hope  if  I stay  for  nobody;  they  sent  me  to  Valentia  when  none  of  them  desired 
to  be  of  the  party.  I came  back  with  more  hast  than  I went,  and  am  returning  with 
the  same  impatience  to  try  if  I can  find  the  way  to  Madrid,  during  this  consternation 
of  the  Ennemy,  and  from  thence  to  London. 

“ When  the  time  comes  that  you  shall  see  orders  from  a King  to  abandone  King- 
domes,  which  by  disobedience  I have  preserved  for  him, — when  you  shah,  see  that 
all  the  general!  officers  have  had  a more  dangerous  war  with  Ministers,  than  the 
Ennemys,  and  above  twenty  positive  orders  from  Court  rejected  from  all  sides  by  the 
unanimous  Votes  of  Counncills  of  War,  consisting  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  Flemings, 
Dutch,  and  English, — you  will  think  our  story  remarkable,  and  my  circumstances  very 
agreable  all  this  while,  who  have  supported  this  affair  hetherto  by  methods  hardly  ever 
approved  by  Councills  of  War,  where  our  case  was  most  commonly  thought  desperate, 
and  the  measures  I was  obliged  to  take  thought  so  too,  but  against  German  directions 
W’e  were  always  of  a piece. 

“ My  Lord  Gallway  should  be  in  Madrid,  having  secured  all  the  Spanish  foot  in 
Alcantara,  being  within  a few  days  march  of  that  Capital,  early  in  May ; by  the  last 
accounts  he  was  at  Almara  along  the  river  leading  to  Toledo,  but  if  Portugall  GeneraUs 
(who  passe  all  understanding)  should  retire  with  six  and  twenty  thousand  men,  having 
no  Ennemy,  we  loose  the  present  criticall  minut,  and  if  not  supported  this  Autumn, 
fortune  may  turn  against  us,  and  justly  punish  us  for  neglecting  her  favourable  offers, 
which  however,  my  Lord,  shall  never  be  lay’d  to  my  charge,  and  may  neither  man  nor 
woman  forgive  when  that  appeares  my  fault. 

“ My  Lord,  your  most  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 

“ Peterboeow. 

“ My  Lord,  I am  so  stung  with  Musquitoes  that  I am  not  able  to  writte  with  my 
own  hand.” — (pp.  445 — 447.) 

The  length  of  our  extracts  will  shew  the  estimation  in  which  we  hold 
this  work,  and  were  it  not  that,  like  our  author,  our  space  is  limited,  we 
would  willingly  enliven  these  pages  with  a most  amusing  description,  by 
Leibnitz,  of  “ a banquet  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.”  We  wonder 
whether  Smollett  ever  saw  it.  We  have,  however,  quoted  enough  to  shew 
that  even  the  “raw  material”  of  history  may  afford  a pleasant  book,  and 
as  such  we  recommend  this  volume  to  our  readers. 
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LEirOX’S  CALE^s^DAE  OF  STATE  PAPEES^ 

After  above  two  centuries  and  a half  of  the  existence  of  what  was  de- 
signed as  the  national  and  official  collection  of  State  Papers,  and  nearly  a 
centuiy  after  the  great  want  of  means  of  reference  to  that  collection  had 
been  recognised  by  the  appointment  of  the  three  greatest  antiquaries  of  the 
time  to  supply  that  want,  we  have  in  the  volume  under  notice  the  first  por- 
tion of  a published  Calendar  of  its  contents.  The  collection  of  State  Papers 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  neglected  and  as  badly  used  as  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  national  records  ; and  there  are  some  stories  in  existence  as  to  its 
treatment  in  times  gone  by — never,  we  trust,  to  return — that  would  be  very 
ridiculous,  if  they  were  not  really  humiliating.  It  has  fared  better  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  national  collection,  in  being  earlier  and  better  provided 
with  a habitation,  which,  being  considered  to  some  extent  as  the  muniment- 
room  of  some  of  the  chief  working  departments  of  the  State,  its  keepers 
have  been  obliged  to  place  the  more  modern  portion  of  their  stores  in  con- 
suitable  condition.  This,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  reacted  very  advantage- 
ously upon  the  state  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  collection,  the  condition  of 
which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  early  attracted  the  attention  of  anti- 
quaries. 

But  the  Ayloffe  Commission,  expressly  appointed  as  it  was  to  supply  the 
want  of  Calendars,  &c.,  did  so  little,  that  after  about  thirty-five  years’  labour 
very  slight  traces  of  its  operations  existed,  and  its  arrangements  were  very 
superficial,  and  incorrectly  performed.  Having  done  so  little,  and  that  not 
weU,  it  was  decided,  not  to  do  better  and  more,  but  to  do  nothing  at  all  in 
the  way  of  Calendars,  by  the  next  commission,  which  was  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  the  documents  themselves.  The  labours  of  that  commission 
were  carried  on  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  its  contemporary  the 
Eecord  Commission  ; and  they  were  directed  to  the  printing  of  documents 
not  only  in  the  State  Paper  Office  itself,  but  also  in  the  Museum  and  other 
collections,  before  the  Commissioners  thought  of  giving  satisfactory  informa- 
tion as  to  what  really  might  be  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  stores  it  was 
directed  to  bring  to  light. 

Unquestionably,  its  first  work  should  have  been  the  preparation  of  com- 
plete Calendars  of  the  State  Papers,”  properly  so  called,  existing  in  the 
department  especially  committed  to  its  notice.  An  examination  of  other 
public  collections  should  then  have  been  made,  and  its  results  fully  detailed  ; 
but,  under  the  shield  of  a supposed  want  of  powers,  this  really  useful  work 
was  not  attempted. 

By  the  issue  of  a new  commission  in  the  year  1840,  provision  was  made, 
and  formal  authority  given,  for  extending  its  labours  to  making  Calendars 
and  indexes  to  the  contents  of  the  office.  With  such  zeal  was  the  work 
entered  upon  and  carried  out,  that  m fourteen  years  no  less  than  350  octavo 
pages  of  a Calendar  were  printed,  but  none  published ! The  office  having 
since  that  time  fallen  under  the  purview  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls,  as 
Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the  kingdom,  his  Honour,  not  being  quite  satis- 
fied, we  imagine,  at  the  rate  of  progress  at  which  the  calendaring  had  pro- 
gressed, made  arrangements  which  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  our 

“ “A  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  1547—1580,  presented  in  the  State  Paper  Department  of  her  Majesty’s 
I’ublic  Record  Office.  Edited  by  Robert  Lemon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.”  (London  ; Longman 
& Co.) 
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readers  to  need  repetition  here,  for  securing  extraneous  help  for  the  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  a work  which  had  been  so  long  in  hand.  The  first- 
fruits  of  this  more  active  condition  of  the  department,  and  of  the  argu- 
ments strongly  urged  by  the  Deputy-Keeper  in  his  last  Eeport,  (on  which  we 
made  some  remarks  ^,)  appears  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  contains  the 
famous  350  pages  before  noticed,  with  somewhat  more  than  another  350 
pages  of  a similar  kind,  with  an  index,  See.  It  may  excite  surprise  that  the 
first  volume  of  the  Calendars  of  documents  known  to  commence  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  should  begin  with  the  portion  for  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ; 
but,  although  the  Calendars  were  not  very  advanced,  it  seems  that  excellent 
progress  had  been  made  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  whole  collection  of 
State  Papers  into  the  classes  to  which  they  were  assigned.  On  this  point 
we  are  told  in  the  preface  : — 

“ The  circumstance  that  this  publication  commences  with  the  reign  of  Edward  VT. 
will  not  be  productive  of  any  practical  inconvenience.  The  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  State  Papers  admits  of  any  portion  of  the  Calendar  being  taken  up  at  any  period, 
and,  without  difficulty,  added  to  the  parts  preceding  or  following  the  period  first  pub- 
lished ; the  separate  books  not  being  distinguished  numerically  as  volumes,  but  ranging 
only  in  their  order  of  time.  Thus  the  remaining  portion  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, from  1581  to  1603,  although  it  is  in  hand,  may  not  appear  until  after  the  Calendar 
of  a portion  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  shall  have  been  published;  and  again,  the  first 
volume  of  Charles  I.  may  be  in  print  before  the  reign  of  James  I.  is  fully  completed. 
The  whole,  when  finished,  will  make  one  consecutive  series,  in  complete  chronological 
order  ; and  the  Calendar  of  the  Papers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  will,  in  fact,  when 
published,  form  the  first  volume  of  the  series.” 

And  for  this  state  of  things,  highly  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  public 
are  chiefiy  indebted  to  the  present  staff  of  the  establishment. 

With  regard  to  the  contents  of  this  volume,  the  works  of  Sharon  Turner, 
Mr.  Tytler,  Von  Raumer,  and  others,  have  long  shewn  unmistakeably  what 
a rich  store  of  historic  material  was  hidden,  and  seemed  to  be  too  jealously 
watched,  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 

For  the  general  reader  and  historic  student,  notices  of  papers  of  great 
interest  will  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  volume.  The  intrigues  of 
Seymour,  Somerset,  and  Northumberland,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  ; the 
rebellion  of  Wyatt,  and  the  plots  of  others,  in  that  of  Mary  ; the  varied 
struggles  of  parties,  and  the  ever-changing  phases  of  the  religious  diffi- 
culties in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  all  receive  illustration  in  many  papers  here 
described,  not  always  at  sufficient  length.  During  the  last-mentioned  reign, 
as  the  editor  remarks,  there  is  a strongly-marked  change  in  the  character  of 
the  papers.  The  progress  of  the  social  condition  of  the  kingdom  in  its 
numerous  branches,  the  vicious  system  of  monopolies,  the  origin  of  many 
improvements  and  discoveries  that  have  long  been  considered  modern,  may 
be  here  traced. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a public  depart- 
ment to  make  known  the  extent  and  nature  of  its  charge.  In  this  case, 
though  the  contents  of  the  State  Paper  Office  have  long  been  tolerably  well 
known  to  a select  few,  yet  that  select  number  is  only  a small  portion  of 
those  who  would  take  an  interest  in  the  documents  there  contained,  if  full 
descriptions  of  those  contents  were  consultable.  This  is  shewn  by  the  very 
favourable  reception  with  which  the  present  volume  has  been  greeted,  and 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
its  contents  by  consulting  the  originals  it  refers  to. 

In  the  feeling  of  gratitude  which  is  sure  to  pervade  those  who,  having 


^ Gent.  Mag.,  September,  1856,  p.  318,  sqq. 
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long  been  disappointed,  receive  a small  boon  as  a great  favour,  we  think 
some  considerations  have  been  lost  sight  of  which  affect  both  the  plan  and 
execution  of  the  work  before  us.  Those  considerations  are  best  urged  now, 
lest  the  volume  should  be  taken  as  a type  for  those  which  are  to  follow. 
We  quite  think,  however,  that  some  of  the  objections  we  are  about  to  make 
are  rather  to  be  credited  to  the  account  of  the  work  having  been  designed, 
begun,  and  for  some  time  carried  on,  subject  to  conditions  very  different  to 
those  under  which  it  has  been  presented  to  the  public.  Two  years  ago,  the 
public  were  informed  in  one  of  the  Deputy-Keeper’s  Reports,  (Sixteenth 
Report,  p.  26)  : — 

“ It  was  a matter  of  doubt  pending  the  arrangement  for  bringing  the  office  of  State 
Papers  under  the  practice  of  the  Record  Department,  whether  the  printing  of  the 
Calendar  would,  or  would  not,  be  continued  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  had  been 
commenced.^’ 

We  were  not  told  what  was  conveyed  by  the  objections  to  the  “ print- 
ing” of  the  Calendar,  nor  has  it  been  since  explained  whether  the  doubt 
was  removed,  or  whether  any  alteration  was  made  in  the  points  about 
which  so  grave  a feeling  must  have  existed. 

Formally  established  in  1578,  the  State  Paper  Office  became  the  official 
depository  of  the  correspondence  and  papers  relating  to  matters  which 
came  under  the  direction  or  cognizance  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  who 
previously  had  each  kept  their  own  papers  ; so  that  their  preservation,  or 
otherwise,  depended  equally  upon  accident,  on  the  care  or  negligence  of 
the  officer  or  his  clerks,  or  upon  the  fate  which  befel  the  Secretary  on  his 
resignation  of  the  seals.  While  the  collection  so  formed  sustained  most 
serious  losses  by  those  varied  accidents  so  familiar  to  all  who  have  paid 
any  attention  to  the  history  of  our  national  muniments,  it  alone  has  had 
compensation  from  sources  from  which  other  record  departments  have 
been  by  their  very  nature  quite  precluded.  A large  and  valuable  part  of  the 
collection  in  the  State  Paper  Office  is  the  product  of  the  zeal,  judgment, 
and  freely-bestowed  wealth  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson, — the  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton of  his  time, — who  became  a Secretary  of  State,  and  who  bequeathed 
his  collection  to  the  department  he  was  attached  to.  Besides  this  bequest, 
the  collection  has  also  received  many  additions  by  purchase  in  the  open 
market,  made  by  various  Keepers. 

The  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Records  informed  the  public  in  his  Fifteenth 
Report,  (p.  4,)  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  State  Papers 
with  the  Records,  he  addressed  a Report  upon  the  subject  to  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  We  are  sorry  it  has  not  been  considered  advisable  to  publish 
that  Report,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  the  peculiar  conditions  of  many  portions 
of  the  collection  were  doubtless  treated  of  in  it,  and  also  the  system  of 
calendaring  to  be  put  in  operation.  It  seems  a very  grave  omission,  that 
in  the  first  printed  volume  of  the  Calendars  of  the  collection,  no  account  of 
this  sort  should  be  given,  or  in  any  way  referred  to. 

If  the  present  Calendar  was  put  into  the  hands  of  any  one  having  even  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  general  collection  of  the  Public  Records, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  would  view  with  great  surprise — 
a feeling  that  would  soon  approach  something  less  complimentary  still — 
the  presence  of  such  a collection  under  the  title  of  “ State  Paj)ers — Do- 
mestic.” While  the  collection  was  a substantive  and  independent  entirety 
in  itself,  it  was  only  right  that  the  “ domestic”  documents,  whatever  they 
might  be,  should  be  fully  described  as  such.  But  now  that  it  is  united  to 
the  other  departments  of  the  national  collection,  in  which  are  deposited  the 
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bulk  of  so  many  classes,  of  which  there  are  some  few  examples,  or  even  an 
individual  specimen,  which  had  accidentally  found  their  "way  into  the  State 
Paper  Office,  the  case  is  very  different,  and  must  be  treated  very  differently, 
or  much  confusion  and  misapprehension  may  arise.  There  is  little,  if  any, 
occasion  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  knowing  all  that  can  be  told 
about  the  descent,  so  to  speak,  of  MS.  authorities.  While  in  courts  of  law 
this  is  a paramount  necessity,  in  those  of  literature  it  is  of  great  weight. 
Their  claim  to  authenticity  is  materially  affected  by  it.  Documents  which 
have  duly  come  into  the  custody  of  a public  officer,  whatever  their  effect 
or  their  imperfections,  should  ever  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those 
brought  together  by  a collector,  however  skilful,  or  those  purchased  in  the 
market.  This  distinction  is  doubtless  appreciated  at  the  State  Paper  Office, 
but  in  the  Calendar  before  us  no  reference  or  allusion  occurs  to  inform  us 
that  any  part  of  the  collection  is  under  different  conditions  in  that  respect 
to  any  other  : all  are  sent  out  with  the  same  sterling  mark  upon  them. 

The  nucleus  of  the  State  Paper  collection  being  the  documents  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  Privj"  Council,  the  “ Continual  Council”  of  the 
sovereign,  as  it  was  called  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  embraced 
a very  wide  field  of  documentary  matter.  In  earlier  times,  until  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown  had  been  reduced  into  narrower  limits  by  the  increase 
of  power  in  the  legislative  bodies,  and  the  operations  of  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity  w'ere  clearly  marked  out,  almost  every  possible  contingency 
affecting  private  and  public  affairs  was  in  a greater  or  less  degree  subject 
to  its  immediate  control. 

By  the  limitation  of  the  commencement  of  the  State  Paper  collection  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  many  important  documents  relating  to  the  earlier 
operations  of  the  Council  are  severed  from  the  bulk  ; and  by  the  publication 
of  this  first  volume  of  its  Calendars,  which  includes  a large  number  of  docu- 
ments belonging  to  other  classes,  wdthout  a single  word  of  explanation,  a 
considerable  addition  is  made  of  documents  liaving  no  possible  connection 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Council. 

Many  of  the  documents  to  which  we  particularly  refer,  such  as  the  leases, 
private  deeds  and  papers,  doubtless  got  into  their  present  locality  from 
purely  accidental  causes  : these  might  have  been  vei’y  shortly  dealt  with, 
and  the  account  of  them  should  not  have  been  included  among  that  of  the 
“ State  Papers”  of  the  country. 

The  “ Musters,”  of  which  there  are  so  many  entries  in  this  Calendar, 
were  certainly  taken  in  pursuance  of  directions  from  the  Privy  Council,  or 
under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  should  be  all  united  together  ; but 
it  is  w'ell  known  that  they  are  not  so,  but  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
numerous  documents  ranging  precisely  wdth  those  among  the  State  Papers, 
to^be  found  in  other  departments.  There  are  a few  entries  of  “ Privy  Seals,” 
for  loans  required  to  be  advanced  to  the  Crown,  and  “ Bonds”  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  foreign  merchants,  for  sums  advanced  to  the  sovereign’s  agents 
abroad.  Both  these  classes  of  documents  exist  in  large  numbers  in  other 
depositories. 

The“  Warrants”  for  payments  and  delivery  of  articles,  if  originals  wdiich 
have  been  acted  upon,  doubtless  belong  to  some  department  of  the  Exche- 
quer ; to  which  court  also  many  accounts  and  other  proceedings  undoubtedly 
belong,  which  are  scattered  passim  throughout  the  volume.  With  regai'd 
also  to  those  documents  which  are  undoubtedly  the  private  or  family  papers 
or  accounts  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  or  other  officers,  w'hich  have  got 
among  the  official  papers  by  the  loose  w'ay  in  which  the  collection  w\as 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  3 n 
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foriiied,  like  others  of  the  period — we  think  it  would  have  been  more  pre-  ! 

ferable  for  them  not  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  general  mass,  and  given  ! 

to  the  world  as  “ State  Papers,”  which  they  certainly  are  not,  and  have  no 
pretension  to  be  so  considered.  Xo  sifting  whatever  appears  to  have  been 
made,  for  we  find  at  p.  457.  (art.  46.)  a paper  described  as  a “ Geometrical 
analysis  of  a column  of  the  composite  order, — a fragment,  probably,  from 
some  work  on  architecture  and  this  among  “ State  Papers  !”  There  are 
also  scattered  throughout  the  volume  numerous  papers  relating  to  family 
details  of  the  Cecil  family,  which  are  often  of  the  most  trivial  character. 

The  arrangement  of  a MS.  collection  in  chronological  order,  after  classi- 
fication, is  of  course  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  system  that  could  be  acted 
upon : this  we  should  have  considered  to  have  been  well  carried  out  in  the 
present  work,  if  the  classification  had  been  more  extended.  So  considerable  i 
is  the  range  of  documents  that  may  fairly  be  included  under  the  title 
“ Domestic,”  even  among  “ State  Papers”  alone,  that  we  think  it  would 
have  greatly  facilitated  the  consultation  of  the  various  treasures  of  the 
collection  generally,  if  some  half-dozen  subordinate  classes  had  been  formed 
of  them.  The  proclamations,  acts  of  parliament,  and  other  statutory  ! 
matter,  the  musters  and  papers  relating  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  &c., 
are  all  so  distinct  in  themselves,  and  from  each  other,  that  it  is  quite  per- 
plexing to  find  them  and  other  papers  relating  to  most  discordant  matters 
following  each  other,  and  quite  intermixed  together,  because  they  are  con- 
nected by  date  alone.  This  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  department.  j 

The  only  resource  is  the  “ Index,”  which  appears  to  be  fully  and  carefully  j 

made,  and  which  supplies  the  want  to  some  extent.  j 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  circumstance  of  many  documents  being  | 

mixed  up  with  the  State  Papers”  which  belong  to  other  public  col-  i 

lections.  Beyond  the  singularity  of  their  being  so  found,  which  could 
perhaps  be  explained — though  it  is  not — this  may  not  now  be  very  im-  | 
portant.  But  there  are  some  which  are  so  very  like  proceedings  before  j 
the  Privy  Council,  as  they  seem  to  be,  and  yet  are  not,— some  which  the  I 
trained  eye  can  soon  detect,  and  the  practised  hand  describe  in  their 
proper  characters,  that  we  are  very  sorry  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
which  this  Calendar  afi’orded  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of.  We  allude 
especially  to  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  Starchamber  and  Bequests,  both 
of  which  were  composed  of  members  of  the  Council,  but  were  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  quite  distinct  from  it,  properly  so  called.  It  is  not  at  all 
surprising  to  find  proceedings  of  these  courts  among  those  of  the  Privy 
Council,  differing  from  them  so  little  as  they  do.  Unarranged,  too.  as  those 
proceedings  for  the  most  part  are,  much  inconvenience  cannot  fail  soon  to 
arise  ; but  when  that  arrangement  is  made,  many  documents  will  be  found 
scattered  through  a collection  of  State  Papers — Domestic,”  which  belong 
to  the  proceedings  of  those  courts. 

But  the  case  is  worse  with  regard  to  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  M ards 
and  Liveries.  The  great  Lord  Burgh  ley.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  his  son,  and 
other  eminent  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  were  Masters  of  that  court, 
which  certainly  occupied  a position,  the  importance  of  which  is  not  always 
recognized — principally  on  account  of  the  neglected  condition  in  which  its  i 
proceedings  have  too  long  lain.  The  manner  in  which  papers,  kc.,  relating  \ 
to  Wards”  affairs  and  “ Council”  matters  became  mixed  together  can 
easily  be  understood  : but  such  papers,  See.,  as  do  relate  to  “ M ards”  ^ 

affairs,  are  apparent  enough,  and  quite  unmistakeable  in  their  chai'acter ; 
and  these  will  be  found  occupying  numerous  entries  throughout  this  | 
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Calendar  of  “ State  Papers.”  Ordinary  petitions  for  wardship, — letters 
relating  to  feodaries  and  their  affairs, — accounts  of  officers,  kc.,  are  here 
entered  at  intervals.  These  are  now  broken  off  and  severed  from  the  otlier 
papers  and  proceedings  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  so  many  disjecta 
membra,  of  which  the  bodies  have  not  been  found,  though  they  certainly 
exist,  and  will  some  day  appear. 

If  legal  documents  were  not  considered  so  very  low  in  the  scale  as  to  be 
quite  excluded  from  the  possession  of  feelings  with  which  so  many  inani- 
mate objects  have  been  endowed  by  writers,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
extinct  courts  of  the  seventeenth  century  could  express  theirs,  we  an 
imagine  that  they  would  tell  us  in  very  positive  terms  that  they  had  their 
revenge  for  the  violence  done  them  by  the  appropriation  of  so  many  of 
their  stray  members  by  the  “ State  Papers.” 

A spirit,  more  veracious  than  that  which  lately  tricked  a contemporary, 
whispers  in  our  ear  that  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  sacks  of  unsorted 
proceedings  of  those  courts  were  a few  weeks  ago  transferred  to  the  new 
Record  Office  in  Petter-lane.  Now  there  was  no  reason  why  Lord  Burghley 
and  others  should  not  have  had  papers  relating  to  State  and  Council 
affairs  sent  to  them,  or  brought  before  them,  or  with  them  when  engaged 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  courts  in  question,  as  well  as  that  papers  of  those 
courts  should  be  (as  we  may  suppose)  before  them  when  engaged  upon 
State  and  Council  affairs.  So  what  may  be  among  the  present  unsorted 
documents  } Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  “ State 
Papers”  hidden  among  them  ? For  an  answer,  turn  to  those  Reports  of  the 
Deputy-Keeper  which  give  any  account  of  operations  upon  such  documents. 
The  Ninth  Report  (p.  2)  gives  some  notice  of  records  of  various  kinds 
sorted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Wards.  In  the  Twelfth 
Report,  issued  just  six  years  ago,  is  an  elaborate  account  of  considerable 
operations  issued  upon  the  documents  in  question,  shewing  what  a com- 
paratively unwrought  mine  the  collection  was,  and  to  what  a very  great 
extent  “ State  Papers,”  domestic  and  foreign,  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  character,  prevailed  among  them.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
account  of  the  continuation  of  those  labours,  which  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  flag  while  a single  sack  of  documents  remained  unsorted. 

Had  those  operations  been  systematically  pursued  and  completed,  as 
they  might  surely  have  been  long  ere  this,  we  should  have  had  the 
whole  of  the  “ State  Papers”  contained  among  the  national  collection 
brought  together  before  any  portion  of  a Calendar  had  been  printed. 

With  the  objections  which  we  have  made  to  this  Calendar,  as  having  so 
little  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  department,  it  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  we  are  very  glad  the  subject  has  been  so  earnestly  taken  up 
by  the  authorities.  We  think,  however,  this  might  have  been  arranged  by 
giving  such  officers  of  the  establishment  as  were  competent  to  the  task 
required — and  there  were  many  such,  whose  abilities  would  be  admitted 
at  all  hands — the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  and  beneflting  themselves 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  department  from  which  this  work  emanates, 
some  very  competent  gentlemen,  as  we  are  informed,  found  themselves 
very  disadvantageously  situated  by  the  late  amalgamation  with  the  Public 
Record  Office.  It  would  have  been  a graceful  act  to  them,  and  one  not 
prejudicial  to  the  public,  if  their  positions  had  been  improved  by  the 
assistance  which  we  are  so  glad  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  been  able 
to  induce  the  Government  to  afford  for  the  more  speedy  production  of  the 
Calendars. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


GEESHAil  COLLEGE. 


Me.  Ueban, — “ An  Old  Friend,”  after 
saying  that  he  is  not  surprised  at  seeing  a 
reply  to  his  first  letter  on  the  subject  of 
Gresham  College,  and  making  sundry  cut- 
ting remarks  as  to  my  signature,  proceeds 
to  complain  that  I will  not  “keep  strictly 
to  the  point  in  question,”  and  that  the 
“amount  of  ventilation”  I have  “applied, 
seems  to  have  altogether  blown  away  the 
question  which”  he  “ first  raised.” 

In  order  to  satisfy  your  correspondent, 
I will,  with  your  permission,  follow  him  in 
each  particular  of  his  letter : and  in  reply 
to  his  first  query,  “ Is  not  the  Government 
in  equity  bound  to  give  some  assistance  to 
Gresham  College,  seeing  that  in  bygone 
years  it  deprived  (?)  them  of  valuable  pro- 
perty, from  which  much  profit  has  accrued 
to  the  pul  die,  and  by  the  loss  of  which  a 
damage,  felt  even  to  this  day,  has  been 
inflicted  on  the  found  ition?”  I have  to 
say  that  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  Government  is  not  bound  in  equity  to 
give  any  pecuniary  assistance  to  Gresham 
College  as  at  present  constituted,  for  it  is 
from  social  causes  alone,  not  the  being  de- 
prived of  valuable  property,  that  the  pre- 
sent unsatisfactory  state  of  this  foundation 
is  to  be  traced;  but  at  the  same  time 
I freely  confess  that,  should  any  sound 
scheme  be  framed  for  promoting  the  use- 
fulness of  this  once  flourishing  institution, 
no  possible  objection  could  be  offered  to 
a public  grant. 

I do  not  think  that  it  is  a fair  inference 
to  draw,  that  because  the  sale  of  the  site 
of  Gresham  College  was  effected  by  act  of 
parliament,  that  therefore  there  was  no 
previous  bargain.  “ An  Old  Friend”  ought 
to  know  that  no  corporations  can  dispose 
of  property  left  in  tru.st,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament ; and  I am  inclined  to 
think  that,  if  your  con-espondent  were  to 
prosecute  his  inquiries  a little  further,  he 
would  find  that  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don and  the  ^Mercers’  Company  (who  are 
the  joint  trilstees  of  Gresham  College) 
agreed  to  the  propositions  contained  in 
the  act  of  parliament. 

I must  really  deny  that  I ever  said  or 
implied  that  the  city  of  London  wa.s  en- 


tirely without  inhabitants;  what  I did 
say  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  London 
within  the  walls  consisted  only  of  a very 
few  tradespeople  and  their  families,  who — 
I am  confident  that  every  impartial  per- 
son will  agree  with  me—  are  not  the  class 
of  persons  one  would  expect  to  go  and 
listen  to  learned  lectures  on  divinity,  law, 
physic,  &c.  I may  as  well  add,  that  the 
lectures  on  six  out  of  the  seven  different 
subjects — those  on  music  forming  the  ex- 
ception— are  obliged  to  be  delivered,  not 
only  in  English,  but  also  in  Latim 

I think  that  the  good  attendance  at  the 
musical  lectures  is  owing,  not  only  to  the 
fact  that  music  has  lately  become  very 
popular,  especially  among  the  middling 
classes,  but  also  to  another  fact  (which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of),  viz.  that 
music  may  be  enjoyed,  nay,  even  in  a 
manner  appreciated,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  or  study  of  the  subject  as  an 
art  or  science ; whereas  theological  disqui- 
sitions and  mathematical  lectures,  &c.,  de- 
mand a very  considerable  amount  of  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  the  subjects  discussed, 
before  an  audience  can  at  all  be  benefited 
by  them : as  few  comparatively  have  either 
time  or  inclination  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  even  with  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences,  it 
should  he  no  som*ce  of  astonishment  to  us 
that  the  more  abstruse  lectures  are  but 
scantily  attended. 

If  tWs  is  so,  can  we  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  these  learned  and 
able  professors  belonging  to  Gresham  Col- 
lege should  be  attached  to  some  institu- 
tion where  their  lectures  would  be  heard 
with  advantage  by  those  who  are  daily 
prosecuting  the  study  of  the  various 
sciences  ? 

Trusting  that  this  little  controversy 
may  prove  of  some  advantage  to  the  pubhc 
at  large,  and  pleading  as  an  excuse  for  my 
thus  troubling  you  again,  the  great  in- 
terest I take  in  the  welfare  of  Gresham’s 
foundation,  I remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

“ Audi  axteeah  paeteat.” 
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MARGARET’S  SONG  IN  “FAUST.” 


Mr.  Urban, — I venture  to  subjoin  two 
translations  of  a perhaps  untranslatable 
song.  One,  by  an  accomplished  friend  who 
occasionally  amuses  a green  old  age  with 
such  trifles,  is  elegant,  but  not  closely  lite- 
ral ; the  other,  somewhat  rude  and  limp- 
ing, I fear,  sticks  closer  to  text  and  rhythm, 
but  is,  after  all,  a very  inadequate  render- 
ing of  Goethe’s  elaborately  simple  verses.  1 
suppose  a German  would  pronounce  them 
a caricature  of  the  great  poet’s  original ; at 
least,  I feel  very  sensibly  that  the  aroma  of 
the  original  has  exhaled,  or  the  delicate 
bloom  (shall  I say?)  has  disappeared,  in 
the  process  of  translating  the  German 
words  into  their  English  equivalents.  I 
question  much,  however,  if  the  simpler  dit- 
ties of  any  of  our  great  poets — Shakspeare’s 
snatches  of  song,  for  example — have  ever 
fared  much  better  in  the  hands  of  even  a 
German  translator, — wielding,  as  he  will 
assure  us,  the  most  plastic  of  all  modern 
languages. — Yours,  &c.  G.  G.  C. 

March  20,  1857. 


His  tongue’s  witching  flow, — 
And  the  pressure  so  thrilling. 

Of  his  hand  meeting  mine, — 
And  the  kiss,  not  unwilling  ! 

Gone  is  my  peace,  &c. 

My  bosom  is  yearning 
To  give  him  his  part ; — 

Ah  ! might  I but  hold  him. 
And  clasp  to  my  heart ; 

And  kissing  him  oft, — 

As  I fain  would  and  may, — 
Receiving  his  kisses. 

From  life  pass  away  ! 

G.  L. 


My  peace  is  gone  ; 

My  heart  is  sore  ; 

I shall  find  rest  never. 

No ! never  more. 

Where  he  is  not. 

But  the  grave  I see  ; 

Yea,  the  world  were  bitter 
As  gall  to  me  ! 

Ah  ! this  poor  head, 

’Tis  whirling  wild ; 

My  feeble  senses 
Are  sore  beguiled ! 

My  peace  is  gone,  &c. 


Gone  is  my  peace  ; 

Heavy  my  heart  and  sore. 

When  shall  rest  come  to  me  ? 
Never  ! ah ! never  more. 

WTiere  him  I have  met. 

The  grave  only  I see ; 

And  the  whole  world  is  bitter 
As  gall  is  to  me. 

My  poor  head  is  wandering 
In  thought  wide  and  wild  ; 

My  poor  will,  bewildered. 

Is  lost  or  beguiled. 

Gone  is  my  peace,  &c. 

For  him,  by  the  window, 

I sit  all  the  day ; 

Or,  leaving  the  house, 

Throw  myself  in  his  way. 

His  step  stately  treading, — 

His  bearing  so  high, — 

The  sweet  smile  of  his  mouth, — 
And  the  light  of  his  eye, — 


I look  from  the  window 
But  him  to  greet ; 

I wander  abroad 
But  him  to  meet. 

His  stately  step, — 

His  bearing  high, — 

His  lips’  sweet  smile, — 

His  holding  eye, — 

His  voice  so  soft, 

Whose  tones  are  bliss, — 

His  thrilling  touch, — 

And,  oh ! his  kiss  ! 

My  peace  is  gone,  &c. 

My  bosom  yearns 
To  give  him  place  ! 

Ah ! might  I fold  him 
In  close  embrace, 

Lip  pressed  to  lip, — 

I then  would  pray 
From  life  and  those  kisses 
To  pass  away ! 


THE  FAMILY  OF  THOMPSON  OF  ESHOLT. 


Mb.  Ubban, — You  were  kind  enough, 
in  a late  number  of  your  valuable  Maga- 
zine, to  give  insertion  to  a query  relative 
to  the  arms  of  the  Thompsons  of  Esholt. 
No  answer  to,  or  notice  of,  the  query  seems 
to  have  been  forthcoming.  As  the  arms 
are  quartered  in  the  armorial  hearings  of 
the  present  Lord  Wenlock,  and  used  by 
Sir  Thomas  Thompson,  Baronet,  and  by 
the  “ gentilitial”  family  of  the  same  name 
resident  in  Yorkshire, — and  as  they  are, 
besides,  of  comparatively  ancient  date, — I 
think  the  query  relating  to  them  will  not 


be  uninteresting.  The  difficulty  in  the 
inquiry  is  to  ascertain  why  the  various 
families  claiming  the  use  of  the  arms  ig- 
nore the  original  grantee  in  their  pedigrees. 
In  order  to  elicit  further  information  on 
this  subject,  I supply  a few  authentic  pai’- 
ticulars. 

The  reader  of  English  history  will  re- 
member that  Henry  VIII.  captured  the 
town  of  Boulogne  in  the  year  1544.  On 
that  occasion  several  men  distinguished 
themselves  One  of  these  w^as  Sir  Ralph 
Ellecker,  of  Risby,  to  whom,  or  to  whose 


* Macintosh  says,  in  his  “ History  of  England,”  that  the  reduction  of  Boulogne  had  “ a sort  of 
middle  character  between  a siege  and  a tournament,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  as  a display  of 
prowess,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  feats  of  arms  of  the  youth  of  two  warlike  nations.” 
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family,  the  monarch  granted  a crest,— two 
dolphins  addorsed, — as  a mark  of  honour 
in  memory  of  the  knight  having  taken  the 
Daupliin’s  standard.  Another  of  the  vali- 
ant Englishmen  was  one  of  the  king’s  own 
gentlemen-at-arms,  Henry  Thompson,  Esq., 
to  whom  was  given  the  Maison  Dieu  at 
Dover,  as  a reward  for  his  services  on  the 
same  occasion. 

For  some  reason,  this  gentleman  subse- 
quently exchanged  the  property  at  Dover 
for  the  manor  of  Bromfield,  co.  Cumber- 
land : Lyson  says  that  one  was  granted  by 
Edward  VI.  in  lieu  of  the  other.  The  manor 
of  Esholt,  Yorkshire,  was  also  granted  to 
Henry  Thompson,  (Monasticon  Ehora- 
cense,)  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (See 
also  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,  vol.  v.  p.  474, 
Bohn’s  edition.)  In  the  year  1559,  says 
one  of  the  Harleian  MSS.,  (1,394,  folio 
337,)  “ these  armes,  viz.  party  p fece  silver 
and  sable,  a fece  batelle,  three  faulcons 
countercharged  of  the  field,  the  belles  and 
heakes  gould ; the  crest,  or  badge,  an  arme 
quarterly  gould  and  azure,  with  a gaunt- 
let! of  the  colour  of  barneys,  holding  of 
a troncheon  or  speare  gould,  set  upon  a 
wreath  silver  and  sable,  were  granted  by 
Laurence  Dalton,  alias  Norroy  king-at- 
armes  to  Henry  Tompson,  of  Eshold,  in 
the  county  of  York,  gentleman,  and  one  of 
the  king’s  majesty’s  gentlemen-at-arms,  at 
Boloigne,  by  letters  patents,”  &c.  And  in 
another  of  the  Harleiah  MSS.  (1,487,  folio 
310,)  of  a later  date  than  the  preceding. 


[Api-il, 

the  ahhre\fiation  kt.  for  knight  follows  the 
grantee’s  name. 

Now  this  coat  of  arms,  I take  it,  is  the 
earliest  of  this  family,  and  all  others  re- 
sembling it  are  derived  from  it,  and  were 
assumed  or  used  only  in  consideration  of 
relationship  to  the  original  grantee.  If 
an  earlier  grant  can  he  cited  of  a similar 
shield,  then  it  may  be  argued  that  Henry 
Thompson’s  was  derived  from  it  -,  hut  in  the 
absence  of  this  example,  his  must  be  held 
to  he  the  earliest.  This  being  the  case,  I 1 
ask,  how  is  it  that  none  of  the  present  I 
families  using  the  arms  trace  up  to  the  ‘ 
proprietor  of  Esholt  ? The  present  Lord 
Wenlock  inherits  the  arms  from  his  grand-  ; 
mother,  Jane  Thompson,  the  descendant  j 
of  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  of  Kilham  and 
Escrick,  who  traced  up  to  James  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  of  Thornton  in  Pickering  Lythe ; 
to  whom  also  the  Thompsons  of  Kilham, 
and  elsewhere,  in  Yorkshire,  refer  as  the 
founder  of  their  family.  But  in  none  of 
the  pedigrees  do  they  name  Henry  of 
Esholt,  directly  or  indirectly ; although, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  was  the  original 
grantee  of  the  arms  they  all  use,  with 
slight  variations. 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  connection  of 
the  branches  of  this  ancient  and  wealthy 
family,  I annex  the  pedigree  of  the  Esholt 
branch,  from  which  it  requires  to  be  shewn 
the  others  were  descended,  if  their  claim 
to  the  armorial  bearings  is  to  be  clearly 
established : — 


Henry  Thompson,  of  Esholt,  = Ellen,  daughter  of  Lawrence 
Towneley,  Esq.,  of  Barnside, 
county  Lancaster. 


Wilham,  ==  Dorothy,  dau.  of  Christopher 
I Anderton,  of  Lostock. 


Christopher,  = Frances,  dau.  of  James  Thwaits,  Henry, 

born  1581.  j of  Marston,  Esq. 


Henry  (heir),  Edward.  Charles.  Richard.  Isabel.  Dorothy. 

aet.lO,  1612. 


This  pedigree  is  taken,  I believe,  from 
the  visitation  record  of  1612  •,  and  I have 
seen  none  of  a later  date.  It  will  he  ob- 
served that  the  founder  left  only  one  son, 
William,  who  had  two  sons,  Christopiier 
and  Henry.  Of  Henry — whether  he  died 
married  or  unmarried,  wdiether  he  left  is- 
sue or  no  issue, — the  pedigree  gives  no  in- 
formation. The  descendants  of  Christo- 
pher, in  the  second  generation,  were  un- 
born when  the  visitation  was  made ; but 
a later  visitation  would  probably  contain 
their  names.  It  is  on  record  that  the 
daughter  of  Henry  (the  heir  of  Christo- 


pher) was  married  to  Walter  Calverley, 
of  Calverley,  Esq., into  whose  possession  the 
estate  at  Esholt  passed  from  the  Thomp- 
son family.  It  is,  however,  to  be  especially 
remarked,  that  in  the  above  pedigree  there 
is  not  a single  person  who  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Thompsons  of 
Kilham,  Escrick,  Humbleton,  Thornton, 
or  any  of  the  places  alluded  to  in  Sir  Ber- 
nard Burke’s  “ Landed  Gentry.”  How  is 
this  remarkable  discrepancy  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ? I am,  &c., 
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CLAMP  OF  HUNTINGDON. 


Mr,  Urban, — Having  looked  in  vain 
for  the  name  of  Clamp  (whose  widow 
Judge  Meade  married,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,)  in  Burke’s  “ General  Armory” 
and  “Landed  Gentry,”  as  well  as  Ed- 
mondson’s “Heraldry,”  perhaps  I may 
not  be  so  unsuccessful  in  making  the  en- 
quiry through  your  columns,  of  some  one 
acquainted  with  the  name  ? The  name  of 
the  lady  before  marriage  may  also  be 
known.  At  the  same  time,  I hope  that  I 
may  not  offend  in  observing  that  I believe, 
on  the  testimony  of  Morant,  the  learned 
Mr.  Foss  has  confused  the  three  Meades 
in  his  last  note,  p.  329.  True,  Mr.  Sper- 
ling has  united  the  first  with  the  second 
in  his  pedigree.  I believe  the  Thomas 
who  married  and  had  “ issue,  one  daugh- 
ter,” did  not  afterwards  marry  Johanna 
Clamp;  but  was  father  (by  his  second 
wife,  probably  Joan  Crawley  ®,)  of  the 
Thomas  who  did  do  so,  i.  e.  the  Judge,  of 


Ehndon.  And  the  Judge’s  son,  the  third 
of  the  pedigree,  was  the  kniglited  one, 
and  who  is  not  confounded  with  the  se- 
cond; but  is  made  a Judge  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  as  well  as  Ms  father,  who  was  only 
a 'puisne  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
So  much,  I think,  will  be  admitted,  on 
a review  of  the  evidence,  by  the  learned 
editor  of  the  “Grandeur  of  the  Law.” 

As  Mr.  Sperling  may  yet  favour  us  with 
some  additional  light,  I will  only  add, 
that  I am  yours,  monthly. 

Ostrich  Semee. 

P.  S.  — May  I ask  further,  who  the 
father  of  the  ejected  minister  of  Stepney, 
Matthew  Mead,  was  ? In  no  one  of  the 
many  memoirs  of  him  have  I seen  his 
father  and  mother  given.  He  was  born 
somewhere  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1629. 

March  10th. 


JOAN  DE  BEAUFORT  AND  SIR  H.  BROOKE. 


Mr.  Urban, — I believe  “ T.  B.”  will  find 
the  following  information,  respecting  the 
first  of  these  two  persons  of  whom  he 
makes  inquiries,  correct : — 

“Joan”  was  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  by 
Catharine  Swinford,  daughter  of  Payn 
Roet,  alias  Guyen,  king-of-arms,  and  wi- 
dow of  Sir  Oates  Swinford.  After  being 
the  mother  of  Joan,  and  also  of  three 
sons,  who  were  all  legitimated  by  act  of 
parliament,  she  became  his  wife.  John 
of  Gaunt  caused  all  his  natural  children 
to  be  called  “Beaufort,”  from  the  castle 
of  that  name  in  the  county  of  Anjou,  the 


place  of  their  nativity.  “ Joan”  was  first 
married  to  Sir  Robert  Ferrers,  of  Overs- 
ley ; and  secondly,  to  Ralph  Nevile,  first 
Earl  of  Westmoreland;  and  died  anno 
1440,  and  was  buried  in  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral. The  date  of  her  decease  is  the  in- 
formation “ T.  B.”  was  anxious  to  obtain, 
but  I thought  the  other  particulars  con- 
cerning her  might  be  acceptable. 

Of  Sir  Henry  Brooke  I can  learn  no- 
thing ; and  the  title  of  “ Cobham”  hav- 
ing become  extinct  some  two  centuries 
ago,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  search 
for  particulars  of  him,  unless  any  acts  of 
his  are  matters  of  history.  H.  L. 


BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER— SINGULAR  MISTAKE  IN  IT. 


Mr.Urban — Kennett,in  his  Coll.  Lansd., 
MSS.  1,023,  p.  434,  has  the  following  cu- 
rious memorandum : — 

“ The  A bp.  of  Cant,  told  me  by  his  bed- 
side, on  Monday,  Feb.  12th,  1716,  that  in 
the  review  of  the  Liturgy,  upon  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  the  book  to  be  confirmed  by 
that  Act,  and  to  be  the  standard  for  all 
other  copies,  had  some  mistakes  in  it,  and 
particularly  in  the  Rubric  after  Baptism  : 

“ ‘ It  is  certain  by  God’s  Word  that 
children  which  are  baptized,  dying  before 


they  commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly 
saved.’ 

“ The  words  ‘ which  are  baptized  ’ 
were  left  out,  till  Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  com- 
ing to  see  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde, 
found  the  book  brought  home  by  his  lord- 
ship,  and  lying  in  his  parlour  window, 
after  its  having  passed  the  two  Houses, 
and  happening  to  cast  his  eye  upon  the 
place,  told  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
gross  omission,  who  supplied  it  with  his 
own  hand.”  E.  G.  B. 


“ Daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thos.  Crawley,  of  Loftes,  Essex.” — Visitation,  1634. 
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SOCIETY  OP  ANTIQUARIES. 

Feh.  26.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.  V.-P., 
ill  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  Howard  exhibited  a 
grant  from  William,  surnamed  Conrad, 
“ Arbalistarius,”  of  the  king  of  England, 
to  Richard  de  Gloucester,  moneyer  of 
London,  of  tenements  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Dunstan-at-the-Tower  j dated  33  Ed- 
ward I.,  1305.  Appended  to  this  instru- 
ment is  a seal,  on  which  is  represented  a 
cross-bow  in  pale;  legend,  S.  willi  : 
CONRAD. 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Ellacombe  communi- 
cated drawings  of  a curious  sepulchral 
monument,  and  sculptured  figures  of  St. 
Anne  and  the  Virgin,  discovered  some 
time  since  in  the  church  of  Langridge. 
The  sepulchral  figure  is  supposed  to  be  of 
a member  of  the  family  of  Walsh,  who 
were  possessors  of  the  manor  of  Langridge 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Edwards. 

Professor  Buckman  exhibited  several 
fibulae  and  other  personal  ornaments  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at  Pairford,  in 
Gloucestershire ; also  relics  from  Avening, 
and  from  Stratton,  near  Cirencester. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewett,  of  Winchfield,  sent 
for  exhibition  selections  from  twenty-six 
bronze  celts,  found  on  his  land  at  Seal, 
near  Crooksbury-hill,  Farnham,  by  la- 
bourers occupied  in  treiicliing,  about 
sixteen  inches  from  the  surface.  With 
two  exceptions,  they  were  of  the  ordinary 
types. 

Mr.  Morgan,  V.-P.,  exhibited  an  object 
termed  a “ Trinity  ring,”  turned  out  of  a 
single  band  of  ivory — the  work,  in  all  pro- 
bability, of  Stephen  Zick,  who  was  eminent 
in  the  art  of  turning  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  formed  by  a single  band  of 
ivory  making  three  circuits  intertwined 
with  each  other,  but  yet  distinct,  thus 
making  a threefold  ring.  The  art  of  form- 
ing such  rings  is  now  lost. 

Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  communi- 
cated an  account  of  a singular  privilege 
granted  by  Henry  II.,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  to  the  family  of  Mac- 
gilleinory.  From  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown 
concerning  the  gaol  delivery  at  Waterford, 
before  John  Wogan,  Chief  Justice  of  Ire- 
land in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  II.,  it 
appears  tiiat  Robert  le  Waleys,  accused  of 
tlie  death  of  John,  son  of  Yvor  Macgil- 
lemory,  feloniously  slain  by  the  said  Ro- 
bert, “comes  and  acknowledges  that  he 
killed  the  aforesaid  John ; but  he  says  that 
by  his  murder  he  could  not  commit  a 
felonv,  because  he  savs  that  the  said  John 
’lO 


was  a mere  Irishman,”  {purus  Ilihernicus). 
The  family  of  the  deceased,  however,  prove 
their  being  within  the  pale  of  the  English 
law,  and  cite  the  privilege  granted  by 
Henry  II.,  whereupon  the  slayer  is  com- 
mitted to  gaol:  it  appears,  nevertheless, 
that  he  was  subsequently  admitted  to  bail. 

March  5.  J.  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Glennie  was  elected 
Fellow. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo  exhibited  two 
objects  in  lead,  of  unknown  use ; but,  as  he 
conjectures,  the  coverings  of  the  heads  of 
saints.  They  were  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  Thames. 

Mr.  Henry  Shaw  reported,  in  a letter  to 
the  Treasurer,  the  termination  of  excava- 
tions, sanctioned  by  the  Society,  on  the 
site  of  Chertsey  Abbey,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  discovery  of  the  hones  of  men  and 
animals,  fragments  of  tiles,  and  a frag- 
ment of  a sepulchral  slab,  but  no  relic  of 
importance. 

Mr.  B.  Nightingale  exhibited  a string 
of  beads,  of  the  late  Roman  or  Saxon  pe- 
riod, discovered  near  Donaghadee,  in  the 
townland  of  Loughey,  county  of  Down,  by 
a labouring  man,  when  moulding  potatoes 
in  a field.  They  resemble  a string  of  beads 
found  in  a Frankish  grave  at  St.  Aubin- 
sur-Scie,  and  presented  to  the  Society  by 
the  Abbe  Cochet. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Lukis  exhibited  and  presented 
a plaster  cast  of  a stone  celt,  having  a 
human  face  carved  on  it,  found  near  Cler- 
mont, in  Auvergne,  France.  The  original 
is  an  unique  object. 

I'lie  Secretary  communicated  a tran- 
script of  a document  among  the  Bayjies 
papers,  entitled  “A.  Way  to  induce  all 
originall  Creditors  mutually  to  agree  to 
prevent  Competitors  in  purchasing  the 
King’s  Lands,”  &c.  The  original  draft  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Capt.  Adam  Baynes. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  communicated  “ A Re- 
lation of  the  Lord  Fauconberg’s  Embassy 
to  the  States  of  Italy,  in  the  year  1669, 
addressed  to  King  Charles  II. tran- 
scribed from  the  original  MS.,  signed  by 
Lord  Fauconberg  himselfj  preserved  in  a 
volume  of  the  Sloane  Collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  No.  2752. 

March  12.  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq., 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Jackson  Howard  exhibited  the  seal 
of  Lady  Alianora  Lucy,  appended  to  a 
letter  of  attorney,  dated  l7th  Dec.,  25 
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Hen.  VI.,  to  deliver  possession  of  tene- 
ments in  St.  Peter-the-Less,  in  Thames- 
street. 

The  reading  of  the  relation  of  Lord 
Fanconberg’s  embassy  to  the  states  of 
Italy  in  1 669  was  resumed  and  continued. 

March  19.  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq., 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Kev.  John  Edward  Jackson,  Vicar 
of  Norton  and  Leigh  Helamere,  and  Canon 
of  Gloucester,  was  elected  Fellow. 

The  reading  of  Lord  Fauconberg’s  rela- 
tion of  his  embassy  to  Italy  was  concluded, 

lErrata  in  last  Report. 

p.  332,  col.  2,  For  “Grade,”  read 
“ Stade.” 

p.  334,  col.  1.  For  “possession,”  read 
“ possessions.” 


BRITISH  AKCHiEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Feh.  25.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A., 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  F.S.A.,  was  en- 
rolled an  Associate,  and  it  was  announced 
that  his  Lordship  would  preside  at  the 
congress  to  be  held  in  Norfolk  at  the  close 
of  August  next. 

Presents  from  the  Royal  Society,  Archse- 
ological  Institute,  Spalding  Club,  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  &c.,  were  laid 
upon  the  table. 

Mr.  J.  Clarke  communicated  a list  of 
various  tradesmen’s  tokens  and  other  coins 
lately  discovered  at  Brandeston,  Easton, 
and  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Corner,  F.S.A.,  exhibited 
eight  metal  spoons  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  all  found  in  London. 
Some  were  of  latten,  others  of  pewter. 
He  also  exhibited  a curious  old  water -jug, 
which  had  once  possessed  a bright  red 
glaze.  It  was  found  in  the  New  Kent- 
road. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  seven  rings : one 
silver,  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century ; three  of  brass,  one  a Zodiac  ring, 
(Aries);  and  three  signet  thumb-rings, 
one  of  which  was  found  in  Ireland,  another 
in  Suffolk.  He  also  exhibited  two  iron 
spear-heads,  the  head  of  a musket- rest, 
and  a curious  knife,  found  in  the  Thames, 
near  Southwark -bridge. 

Mr.  Wills  exhibited  a Cousen-lane  token, 
marked  Condit-lane,  Dowgate. 

Mr.  Forman  produced  a beautiful  Chi- 
nese coverlet  in  needlework,  and  Mr.  H. 
Syer  Cuming  read  some  notes  on  cover- 
lets, counterpanes,  quilts,  &c.,  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  references  to  early  English 
poets. 

Mr.  Forman  also  exhibited  a remark- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 


ably  fine  specimen  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  of 
the  time  of  Charles  11.,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  a Venetian  duke.  'J'he  sub- 
ject, beautifully  portrayed,  and  the  colours 
exceedingly  brilliant,  was  from  “ Don 
Quixote.” 

Mr.  W,  H.  Black  read  an  interesting 
paper  “on  the  Successive  Statutes  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  and  their  various 
Texts  and  Versions.”  He  stated  that  the 
statutes  of  the  founder,  Edward  III.,  ex- 
isted in  three  distinct  Latin  texts;  were 
succeeded  by  those  of  Henry  V.  in  French, 
which,  with  some  variations  and  additions 
under  Edward  IV.  or  Henry  VII.,  con- 
tinued to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
in  1522  established  a new  body  of  statutes. 
These  last  are  recorded  in  Latin  in  the 
black  book  of  the  order,  which  was  thought 
by  Ashmole  to  contain  their  original  text; 
but  Anstis  doubted  whether  they  were  not 
published  in  a different  language ; indeed, 
they  have  always,  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  present  time,  been  given  forth 
to  the  knights  of  the  order  in  English. 
Mr.  Black  pointed  out  from  the  error  of 
date  in  the  English  copies,  which  gives  the 
eighth  year,  instead  of  the  fourteenth,  of 
Henry’s  reign,  as  equivalent  to  1522,  that 
the  English  text  is  not  the  original,  and 
proved  by  internal  evidence  of  phraseology 
and  of  senseless  mistakes,  that  both  the 
English  and  the  Latin  text  of  these  sta- 
tutes must  have  had  a French  original. 
This  French  text  is  extant  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  in  a volume  inscribed  with 
the  king's  own  hand.  He  then  described 
the  various  drafts  and  other  evidences  ex- 
isting in  different  repositories,  by  which 
the  compilation  of  Henry’s  English  sta- 
tutes is  distinctly  traceable  to  the  French 
text  of  his  predecessors ; and  concluded  by 
expressing  his  opinion  that  the  first  sta- 
tutes of  the  order  were  likewise  published 
in  French,  the  court  language  of  Edward 
the  Third’s  time,  and  not  in  Latin ; and 
recommended  further  search  for  that  ori- 
ginal French  text  which  thirty  years’  re- 
searches had  not  enabled  him  yet  to  dis- 
cover, but  which,  if  found,  might  easily 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  Henry  V. 
and  his  successors,  by  the  absence  of  their 
interpolations  and  additions,  as  well  as  by 
agreement  with  the  Latin  copies. 

March  11.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Kerr,  the  translator  of  Ranke’s 
“ History  of  Servia,”  was  elected  an  as- 
sociate. 

Various  presents  w^ere  laid  upon  the 
table. 

Exhibitions  of  numerous  rings  w^ere 
made  by  Mr.  Gunston,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr. 
3 o 
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Corner,  F.S.A.,  and  Dr.  Iliff.  Many  were 
Eoman,  mediseval,  and  particular,  zodiacal, 
betrothal,  &c.  Several  had  been  obtained 
from  the  Thames,  others  from  Essex,  Suf- 
folk, hTorfolk,  &c. 

Capt.  Tupper  exhibited  two  cominissions 
in  the  army  for  an  ancestor  of  his ; one 
signed  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  other 
by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  exhibited  a beautiful 
drawing  made  by  the  Hon.  Miss  Eden,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Association  by  Lord 
Auckland,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  of 
the  head  of  a pastoral  staff  found  in  the 
time  of  Dean  Lukin,  in  the  precincts  of 
Wells  Cathedral.  It  was  of  Limoges 
enamel,  and  studded  with  small  turquoises, 
rubies,  and  emeralds,  and  had  been  con- 
jectured to  have  belonged  to  Saravicus, 
Bishop  of  Wells,  1192—1205.  It  repre- 
sented St.  Michael  vanquishing  the  dragon. 
The  saint  is  enclosed  within  the  crook, 
formed  by  the  head  and  body  of  a larger 
dragon.  A massive  plain  gold  ring  was 
found  with  it,  having  a pink  topaz, 
through  which  a hole  had  been  drilled  to 
pass  a hair  or  thread,  to  secure  it  to  the 
finger. 

Mr.  C.  Ainslie  exhibited  the  umbo  of  a 
Highland  shield,  found  in  the  Thames, 
near  Westminster-hridge.  It  was  of  latteii, 
and  had  been  gilt,  and  measured  three 
inches  in  diameter.  He  also  exhibited  the 
stems  of  two  drinking-glasses  of  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  bearing  marks 
of  oxydation  or  incrustation,  from  having 
been  buried  a long  time  in  the  damp  earth. 

Mr.  Forman  exhibited  a fine  Etruscan 
bronze  figure  of  a warrior,  thirteen  inches 
in  height.  The  armour  was  finely  exe- 
cuted, the  body  being  defended  by  a 
sleeveless  covering  taking  the  shape  of  the 
person,  and  from  the  waist  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  thighs  cut  into  broad  lam- 
brequins, fringed  at  the  bottom,  probably 
representing  a leathern  lorica,  one  of  the 
earliest  species  of  defensive  armour.  Mr. 
Forman  also  exhibited  the  head  of  a fine 
and  rare  specimen  of  Homan  labarum,  or 
standard.  Its  history  is  unknown,  but  no 
doubt  is  entertained  as  to  its  genuine 
character. 

Mr.  Corner,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  head 
of  a Roman  statuette,  found  near  the  old 
London-bridge,  one  of  the  few  specimens 
of  Roman  sculpture  found  in  this  country, 
of  which  Mr.  Cuming  read  a list,  with  re- 
marks, ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Association.  Most  of  these 
examples  have  been  laid  before  the  Society, 
and  some  have  already  been  figured. 

i\Ir.  Temjde,  Chief  Justice  of  Honduras, 
covered  the  table  with  a profusion  of  anti- 
quities obtained  by  him  from  tumuli  in 
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Central  America,  They  represented  a 
variety  of  monsters  devouring  human 
beings,  heads  evidently  drawn  in  caricature, 
portions  of  limbs  furnished  with  bangles, 
anklets,  &c.  Many  of  the  figures  appear 
to  have  been  attached  to  buildings,  being 
without  backs,  and  resembling  corbels. 
There  were  likewise  many  arrow  and  spear- 
heads, in  silex,  and  a large  (apparently) 
collar  of  the  same  substance.  Mr.  Temple 
promised  to  furnish  the  Association  with 
an  account  of  them,  and  remarks  upon  the 
circumstances  attending  their  discovery. 


SOCIETY  OE  AUTIQUAEIES,  NEWCASTLE - 
UPON-TYNE. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the 
4th  of  March,  in  the  Castle  of  Newcastle, 
John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Hylton  Longstaffe  read  a paper  on 
“The  Banner  of  Saint  Cuthbert,”  first 
exhibiting  a sketch  of  the  lost  relic, 
founded  on  extant  descriptions ; — ■ 

“No  relict  of  the  saintly  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne  was  so  much  mixed  up  with 
public  affairs  as  the  celebrated  ensign 
which  was  supposed  to  return  never  with 
defeat  in  its  train— "The  Bannee  oe 
Saint  Chthbeet."  Its  history  has  not 
been  very  minutely  attended  to,  and  it  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  have  originated 
at  Neville’s  Cross. 

‘"This  notion  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  ‘ Rites  and  Monuments’  of  Durham— 
a work  of  incalculable  value  in  its  pictures 
of  what  remained  in  the  church  at  the 
Dissolution,  but  of  no  very  high  credit  in 
its  versions  of  ancient  events.  That  this 
book  gives  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  banner  cannot  be 
doubted  j and  as  it  is  important  that  we 
should  have  the  object  m our  mind’s  eye, 
I will  take  its  description  from  the  ‘ Rites’ 
first. 

""  It  is  prefaced  by  a statement  that  the 
night  before  the  battle.  Prior  Fossour  re- 
ceived by  vision  a command  to  take  ‘ the 
holie  corporax  cloth,  which  was  within  the 
coi'porax  wherewith  St.  Cuthbert  did  cover 
the  chalice  when  he  used  to  say  masse,  and 
put  the  same  holy  relique,  like  unto  a 
banner,’  (var.  banner-cloth,) " upon  a spear- 
point,’  and  to  repair  to  the  Red  Hills,  and 
there  to  remain  with  the  relic  during  the 
whole  of  the  battle.  Accordingly,  he  and 
the  monks  sallied  forth,  and  knelt  at  the 
Red  Hills  in  prayer  for  their  countrymen’s 
victory,  a great  multitude  of  Scots  ‘run- 
ning and  pressinge  by  them,  both  one 
vvaie  and  other,  with  intention  to  have 
spoiled  them ; but  yet  they  had  no  power 
or  suffranse  to  commyt  any  violence  or 
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force  unto  such  holie  persons,  so  occupied 
in  praiers — 

“ ‘ Shortly  after,’  continues  the  a-ccount,  ‘the 
said  prior  caused  a goodly  and  sumptuous  banner 
to  be  maid,  and  wit^h  pippes  of  silver,  and  to  be 
put  on  a statfe,  being  fyve  yardes  longe,  and  a 
device  to  take  of  and  on  the  said  pipes  at  plea- 
sure, and  to  be  keapt  in  a chyste  in  the  ferretrie, 
■when  they  weare  taken  down ; which  banner 
was  shewed  and  carried  in  the  said  abbey  on  fes- 
tival and  principall  dales.  On  the  highte  of  the 
overmoste  pipe  was  a faire  pretie  crosse  of  silver, 
and  a wand  of  silver,  having  a fyne  wroughte 
knopp  of  silver  at  either  end,  that  went  over- 
thwart the  banner  cloth,  whereunto  the  banner 
cloth  was  fastened  and  tyed ; which  wand  was 
of  the  bignes  of  a man’s  fynger ; and  at  either 
end  of  the  saide  wande  there  was  a fyne  silver 
bell.  The  wand  was  fast  by  the  myddle  to  the 
banner  staffe,  hard  under  the  crosse.  The  ban- 
ner clothe  was  a yard  brode  and  five  quarters 
deape,  and  the  nether  part  of  it  was  indented  in 
five  parts,  and  frenged,  and  maid  fast  withall 
with  read  silke  and  gold.  And  also  the  said  ban- 
ner cloth  was  maid  of  read  velvett,  of  both  sydes 
most  sumptuously  introduced  and  wrought  with 
flowers  of  grene  silke  and  gold.  And  in  the 
mydes  of  the  said  banner  cloth  was  the  sayde 
holie  relique  and  corporax  cloth  inclosed  and 
placed  therein ; which  corporax  cloth  was 
covered  over  with  t\'hite  velvet,  half  a yard 
square  every  way,  having  a red  cross  of  read 
velvett  on  both  sides  over  the  same  holie  relique,’ 
(here  the  writer  seems  to  return  to  the  banner  as 
a whole,)  ‘ most  artificiallie  and  cunynglie  com- 
piled and  framed,  being  fynely  fringed  about  the 
edge  and  scirts  with  frenge  of  read  silke  and 
golde,  and  three  litle  fyne  silver  bells  fast  to  the 
scirts  of  the  said  banner  cloth,  like  unto  sackring 
bells,  and,  so  sumptuously  furnished  and  abso- 
lutely perfitted,  was  dedicated  to  holie  Saint 
Cuthbert,  of  intent  and  purpose  that  the  same 
should  be  always  after  presented  and  carried  to 
any  battell,  as  occasion  should  serve ; and  which 
was  never  caryed  or  shewed  at  any  battell,  but, 
by  the  especiall  grace  of  God  Almightie,  it  brought 
home  the  victorie.  Which  banner  cloth,  alter 
the  dissolution  of  the  abbey,  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  one  Deane  Whittingham,  whose  wife, 
called  Katherine,  being  a Freanche  -woman,’ 
(sister  of  John  Calvin,)  ‘ as  islmost  credably  re- 
ported by  those  who  weare  eye-wittnesses,  did 
most  injuriously  burne  and  consume  the  same  in 
her  fire,  in  the  notable  contempt  and  disgrace  of 
all  auncyent  and  goodly  reliques.’ 

“ This  is  a very  circumstantial  account ; 
and  an  equally  minute  one  follows  of  the 
cross  of  stone  called  ‘Neiv ell’s  Crosse.’ 

That  the  descrip-tions  of  these  objects 
are  true — that  the  corporax  cloth  was  at 
the  battle  of  Durham,  (perhaps  near 
Maydes’  Bower,  as  afterwards  described,) 
and  the  cross  of  stone  was  erected  in 
consequence  of  the  victory — I by  no  means 
deny.  But  as  there  was  already  a Neville’s 
Cross,  so  also,  there  was  already  a banner 
of  St.  Cuthbert — one  of  such  consequence 
as  to  render  it  a matter  of  certainty  that 
it  would  not  be  wanting  on  the  field  of 
fight.  There  may  have  been  some  repairs 
to  it  afterwards — it  had  acquired  a new 
value — its  silver  fittings,  possibly  its  bells 
and  its  staff,  might  be  new;  but  I need 
hardly  point  out  to  you  that  here  is  a ban- 
ner as  obviously  older  than  the  battle,  as 
the  stone  cross  of  NeviUe,  with  crests  and 
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other  marks  of  full  Gothic,  was  obviously 
of  the  period  of  the  great  event.  In  fact, 
it  is  of  the  identical  design  which  appears 
in  the  Conqueror’s  standard  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  on  Stephen’s  great  seal,  and  in 
one  of  the  saintly  banners  on  the  cele- 
brated standard  which  gave  name  to  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard.  Some  writers 
have  made  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  to 
be  present  at  that  encounter — a mistake 
set  down  with  much  probability,  by  Mr. 
Surtees,  to  the  credit  of  a passage  in 
Leland’s  Collectanea,  read  with  a stop  in 
the  wrong  place ; — 

“ ‘ Procedentes  versus  Alverton  in  campo  quo- 
dam  de  feudo  Sancti  Cuthberti,  Standart  id  e>t 
malum  navis  erexerunt,  vexillum  S.  Petri  et  S. 
Joannis  de  Beverlac  et  S.  Wilfridi  Ripun  in  do 
suspendentes,  et  corpus  Domini  superimpo- 
nentes.’ 

“ This  standard  was,  like  St.  Cuthbert’s, 
surmounted  by  a cross ; and  in  it  the  host 
was  enclosed, 

“ Had  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  been 
of  a late  date,  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  contained  the  arms  which  were  found 
for  him  when  the  use  of  founders’  arms 
became  general  in  monasteries : — 

“ ‘ These,’  saj^s  the  Visitation  of  1530,  ‘ ben  the 
armes  of  the  monastei-y  of  Durham,  -which  ys 
founded  by  tbe  Bysshop  of  Durham  in  the  honor 
of  St.  Cuthbert ; and  these  armis  present  ys  the 
armes  of  St.  Cuthbert — azure,  a cross  flory  or, 
bet-ween  four  lions  rampant  argent ;’ — 

insignia  frequently  used  by  the  bishops 
contemporaneously  with  their  other  coat 
with  the  plain  cross — which  apparently 
alluded  to  St.  Oswald,  In  both,  the  lions 
have,  in  modern  times,  been  altered  from 
silver  to  gold. 

“ There  is,  besides,  the  express  authority 
of  one  historian,  who  wrote  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Neville’s  Cross,  in  antagonism  to 
the  romantic  details  of  the  ‘Bites.’  All 
the  other  authorities  are  silent.  I allude 
to  Knighton,  who  places  the  presence  of 
the  monks  upon  the  beU-tower  of  their 
church  upon  a firmer  footing  than  the 
semi-traditionary  account  of  their  position 
near  Maids’  Bower,  He  speaks  expressly 
to  the  fact  of  their  singing  the  Te  Deum 
on  seeing  the  victory  from  the  summit. 
He  also  speaks  of  the  special  faith  of  the 
English  in  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which 
was  borne  with  other  ensigns  before  the 
army.  That  cross  may  reasonably  he  sup- 
posed to  have  surmounted  the  banner  of 
St.  Cuthbert ; for  it  is  out  of  aU  reason  to 
exclude  from  such  a scene  the  standard 
which  had  so  often  accompanied  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  North,  and  fluttered  near 
their  kings;  and  the  glory,  which  the 
monks  placed  in  their  relic  in  connection 
with  Neville’s  Cross,  no  doubt  had  arisen 
in  fact,  though  the  details  of  their  picture 
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were  rubbed  away  by  time,  and  faneifiilly 
renewed  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries. 
The  story,  indeed,  bears  a suspicious  re- 
semblance to  one  in  Fordun’s  Scotichro- 
nicon  (i.  278),  wbicb,  whatever  be  its  cre- 
dit, shews  pretty  clearly  that  the  banner 
of  St.  Cuthbert  was  a well-known  thing 
for  ages  before  the  battle  of  Neville’s  Cross. 
It  runs  to  the  effect  that  when,  in  1098, 
Edgar,  the  heir  of  Scotland,  was  about  to 
assert  his  right  to  the  crown  against  Dove- 
nald,  he  was  astonished  by  a vision  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  who  bade  the  youth  take  his 
banner  (^jexillum)  from  the  monastery  of 
Durham;  and  when  it  was  elevated,  he 
himself  would  rise  in  his  aid,  and  his 
enemies  should  flee  before  him.  The 
youth  told  the  vision  to  his  uncle,  Edgar 
Atheling,  and  committed  himself  and  his 
friends  to  God  and  the  protection  of  St. 
Cuthbert.  His  injunctions  were  obeyed; 
and,  Sancti  CutTiberti  mxillo  levato’  an 
English  soldier,  Robert  Fitz  - Godwin, 
rushed  against  the  enemy,  with  two  sol- 
diers only  in  his  company,  inaugurated 
the  flight  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  a 
bloodless  victory.  Not  unmindful  of  his 
patron,  the  new  king  gave  to  the  monks 
of  Durham  his  land  of  Coldinghara,  and 
to  the  bishop  of  the  same  place,  and  h'S 
successors,  the  noble  town  of  Berwick. 
The  bishop  (Flambard)  had  not  grace  to 
keep  the  gift.  While  Robert  Fitz-Godwin, 
by  license  of  bis  king,  was  building  a castle 
in  Lothian  on  land  given  him  by  Edgar, 
he  was  seized  by  neighbours  and  the  barons 
of  Durham  (haronibus  Dunelmensibus)  by 
the  bishop’s  instigation.  Edgar  was  at 
the  English  court,  and  not  only  was  the 
means  of  taking  Robert  back  to  Scotland 
in  liberty  and  honour,  but  immediately  re- 
sumed his  gift. 

“ During  Edward  the  First’s  wars  with 
Scotland,  w'e  have  frequent  mention  of 
his  use  of  consecrated  banners,  and  that 
of  St.  Cuthbert  appears  in  the  grave  re- 
cords of  the  realm.  On  October  13,  24 
Edward  I.  (1296),  the  king  makes  one  of 
his  cheap  grants  of  Scotch  livings  to  his 
clerk,  Gilbert  de  Grymmesby,  who  bore 
the  banner  of  St.  John  of  Beverley.  He 
was  to  have  the  first  vacant  church  in 
Scotland  ^n’oducing  20  marks  or  pounds 
a-yeai’  The  monks  of  Dm’ham,  a month 
before,  had  made  more  advantageous  terms, 
knowing  the  old  adage,  ‘A  bird  in  the 
hand,’  &c.  On  the  16th  of  September, 
the  king,  when  at  Berwick,  had  granted 
to  their  church  £40  per  annum  out  of  the 
royal  exche(iuer  at  Berwick,  until  some 
appropriation  should  be  made  of  equal 
value  out  of  the  churches  of  Scotland. 
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The  expenditure  of  this  yearly  sum  was 
directed  to  be  for  the  maintenance  of  so- 
lemn festivals  of  the  monks  on  the  two 
anniversaries  of  St.  Cuthbert — viz.  on  the 
principal  feast  (i.e.  that  in  March),  and 
on  the  feast  of  his  translation  (September), 
on  which  days  ^,000  poor  were  to  receive 
a penny  each.  A priest  was  to  say  the 
mass  of  the  same  saint,  in  the  place  called 
‘ La  Galileye’  every  day ; while  near  the 
high  altar,  while  mass  was  celebrating,  two 
great  wax-hghts,  each  of  20  lb.,  were  to 
burn  before  his  feretory;  and,  what  is 
more  to  our  purpose,  two  smaller  lights 
before  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  on  Sun- 
days, and  the  feasts  of  the  apostles,  and 
other  principal  feasts,  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  matins  and  mass  at  the  high  altar 
We  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  all  this  we 
have  the  consideration  for  the  loan  of  the 
banner.  Like  that  of  Beverley,  it  was 
borne  by  an  ecclesiastic;  and  in  the  ward- 
robe account  of  28  Edward  L (1299-1300), 
p.  169,  we  have  a payment  at  Wigeton  of 
£2  13s.  4d.  to  ‘ Sir  {Dompno)  William  de 
Gretham,  monk  of  Durham,  following  the 
king  cum  vexillo  Sancti  Cuthherti  in  the 
Scotch  war  this  present  year,  by  gift  of 
the  king,  to  buy  him  a habit.’  So,  also, 
in  the  29th  year  (1300-1301),  there  is 
paid  to  ‘ Sir  William  de  Gretham,  monk 
of  Durham,  following  the  king  cum  vexillo 
Sancti  Cuthherti  in  the  war  of  Scotland 
this  present  year,  for  his  expenses  from 
July  3 to  August  24,  both  inclusive,  for 
staying  fifty-three  days  in  the  king’s  army, 
and  for  his  expenses  for  four  days  follow- 
ing, in  returning  to  Durham  by  leave  of 
the  king.’ 

“ In  1309,  in  Edward  the  Second’s  days, 
we  find  this  William  de  Gretham,  formerly 
monk  at  Durham,  and  then  Prior  of  Cold- 
ingham,  quarrelling  with  his  superior,  the 
Prior  of  Durham,  and  going  to  the  king 
at  the  parliament  at  Stamford,  vainly 
trusting  in  his  supposed  favour  to  himselfj 
because,  says  Graystanes,  ‘he  was  known 
to  the  king  and  court,  for  he  had  borne 
the  banner  {vexillum)  of  St.  Cuthbert  with 
the  king  in  the  wars  of  Scotland.’ 

“ This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  for 
the  mode  of  the  carriage  of  the  banner,  as 
given  in  the  ‘ Rites.’  It  was  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Master  of  the  Feretory  and  Deece 
(Vice)  Prior;  and 

“ ‘ yt  was  thoght  to  be  one  of  the  goodliest 
reliques  that  are  in  England,  and  yt  was  not 
borne  but  of  principall  dales,  when  there  was  a 
general  prossession,  as  Easter  dale,  the  Assen- 
tion  dale,  Whitsonday,  Corpus  Christ!  dale,  and 
Sancte  Cuthbert’s  dale.  And  at  other  festiyall 
dales  it  was  sett  up  at  the  east  end  of  the  shrine, 
because  it  was  so  chargable  (weighty).  Also, 
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•where  so  ever  yt  was  borne,  yt  was  the  Clarke  of 
the  Fereture’s  office  to  wayte  upon  yt,  with  Ms 
surphce  on,  with  a faire  reade  paynted  staffe, 
■with  a forke  or  clove  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
staffe — which  clove  was  lyned  with  softe  silke  and 
softe  downe  in  under  the  silk,  for  not  hurtinge 
or  brusing  of  the  pipes  of  the  banner,  being  of 
sylver,  to  taike  it  downe  and  raise  yt  up  againe, 
for  the  weightenes  thereof.  [And  there  was  also 
a stronge  girdle  of  white  leather,  that  he  that  did 
bear  Saint  Cuthbert’s  banner  did  wear  it  when  it 
was  carryed  abroad  ; and  also  it  was  made  fast 
unto  the  said  girdle  with  two  pieces  of  white 
leather  ; and  at  either  end  of  the  said  two  pieces 
of  white  leather,  a sockett  of  horn  was  made  fast 
to  them,  that  the  end  of  the  banner-staff  might 
be  put  into  it,  for  to  ease  him  that  did  carry  the 
said  banner  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  it  was  so  charge- 
able and  heavy.  There  were  four  men  always 
appointed  to  wait  upon  it,  beside  the  clerk  and 
he  that  hare  it=.’] 

“I  refer  to  the  ‘Rites’  for  the  details. 
In  the  procession  of  Holy  Thursday,  the 
banner  was  borne  foremost.  On  Corpus 
Christ!  Day,  it  met  a shrine  from  Saint 
Nicholas’s  church,  which  being  carried 
into  the  abbey,  solemn  service  was  done 
before  it,  and  Te  Deum  solemnly  sung  and 
played  on  the  organs.  On  this  day,  the 
trades  had  all  their  banners,  with  torches, 
in  a very  grand  procession.  I mention  this 
great  day  in  Durham  more  particularly, 
because  of  a supposition  that  the  singing 
of  Te  Deum  by  the  cathedral  choir  on  May 
29,  for  some  years  previously  to  1811,  had 
a reference  to  the  song  of  Te  Deum  at  the 
battle  of  Neville’s  Cross.  There  is  no 
mention  in  the  ‘Rites’  of  any  annual  or 
special  Te  Deum,  except  that  of  Corpus 
Christ!  Day,  which  was  in  a very  different 
season  to  the  October  anniversary  of  Ne- 
ville’s Cross.  The  custom  seems  to  have 
been  disused  before  and  revived  again. 
The  statement  about  Neville’s  Cross  may 
be  sustained,  but  the  custom  certainly  was, 
in  1776,  understood  to  allude  to  the  great 
doings  on  Corpus  Christ!  Day,  which  fre- 
quently fell  on  May  29.  The  reason  for 
perpetuating  it  on  that  day,  and  so  paying 
a triple  debt,  are  obvious. 

“In  the  above  year  (1776),  John  Ogle, 
of  Durham,  thus  annotates  Sanderson’s  ac- 
count of  the  Corpus  Christ!  procession : — 

“ ‘ This  custom  of  going  with  the  banners  of 
the  different  trades  of  the  city  to  the  abbey 
church,  annually  on  the  29th  of  May,  when  the 
singing  boys  sung  an  anthem  on  the  top  of  the 
steeple,  was  continued  to  about  the  year  1770.’ 

“ I need  hardly  remark,  that  singing 
and  procession  of  all  the  banners  that  the 
churches  and  trades  could  muster,  were 
not  confined  on  Corpus  Christ!  Day  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Durham. 

“ But  I may  add  one  more  reason  for  a 
Te  Deum  on  Corpus  Christ!  Day  there. 


In  1429  the  central  tower  was  fired  by 
lightning  during  the  night  before  this 
great  feast,  to  the  infinite  peril  of  the 
whole  pile.  It  was  extinguished  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  whole  multitude  of 
monks  and  spectators  devoutly  sang  the 
Te  Deum 

“ In  1355,  nine  years  after  the  struggle 
at  Neville’s  Cross,  the  bursar  of  Durham 
monastery  paid  ‘ the  expenses  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam de  Masham,  the  ferrarer  towards 
Scotland  with  the  banner  of  Saint  Cuth- 
bert, in  the  suite  of  our  lord  the  king, 
with  a pipe  of  wine,  and  a tent  bought 
for  the  same ; ’ and  those  ‘ of  William  de 
Cheker  at  Newcastle  with  the  banner  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  to  be  carried  to  our  lord  the 
king.’  Thus  the  banner  witnessed  the  re- 
covery of  Berwick  and  the  ‘ Burnt  Candle- 
mas.’ 

“ In  1383,  ‘ a cup  of  silver  gilt,  the  gift 
of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  (kept)  along  with 
the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,’  lay  upon  the 
first  or  highest  step  or  shelf  south  of  the 
shrine.  The  shrine-keeper  also  had  ‘ a 
red  coffer,  containing  the  banner  of  St. 
Oswald’  This  was  possibly  a mere  relic, 
lilce  the  part  of  St.  Oswald’s  coat  of  mail, 
and  equally  genuine ; or  it  might  contain 
the  arms  ascribed  to  that  saint. 

“Two  years  later,  in  1385,  there  is  a 
payment  of  20d.  for  ‘ the  expenses  of  the 
standard  towards  Scotland,’  in  Richard 
the  Second’s  expedition.  The  banner  had 
no  chance  of  victory,  for  the  Scots  were 
too  few  to  fight. 

“1389-90. — Paid  to  the  bearer  of  St. 
Cuthbert’s  banner  (in  one  of  the  proces- 
sions), 6d. 

“ In  1397-8,  Alan  Bower  was  fined  for 
non-attendance ; and  Mr.  Raine  explains 
that  by  an  ancient  custom,  which  probably 
originated  when  the  prior  was  ex  officio 
archdeacon  of  the  diocese,  all  rectors,  vi- 
cars, and  parochial  curates  were  bound  to 
appear  at  Durham  twice  a-year,  and  be 
present  at  the  prior’s  visitation  of  his  ap- 
propriate churches,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Oswald’s,  clad  in  their  copes  and  surplices  ; 
and,  moreover,  they  were  to  be  attended 
by  their  respective  parish- clerks,  bearing 
each  the  banner  of  his  church,  ‘ in  sign  of 
subjection,  and  in  honour  of  the  church  of 
Durham.’  When  this  numerous  body  was 
gathered  together,  the  banner  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert took  the  lead,  and  the  whole  assem- 
blage moved  in  procession  to  the  church 
aforesaid. 

“ 1398-99. — To  a chaplain  carrying  the 
banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  for  two  years,  2s. 


c The  -words  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  Norton  Roll,  and  are  supplied  from  a copy  in  Hunter’s  MSS. 
at  the  Hermitage,  apparently  from  Mrs.  Milner’s  MS.,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Raine  as  not  traced.  It 
contains  much  that  only  occurred  in  Da-^des,  but  is  far  more  genuine. 

Raine’s  “ Saint  Cuthbert,”  149. 
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“ 1400-1401. — To  John  Knowte,  gold- 
smith, for  making  a cross  for  the  banner 
of  St.  Cuthbert  (that  at  the  top  of  the 
banner),  for  hooks  for  the  shrine,  and  for 
repairing  a cup  belonging  to  the  refec- 
tory, 4s. 

“For  a belt  bought  for  carrying  the 
banner,  and  for  expenses  incurred  twice 
at  Newcastle,  and  towards  the  march  with 
the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,  by  order  of 
the  lord  king  and  prior,  8s.  (This  was  in 
Henry  the  Fourth’s  invasion  of  Scotland, 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  lenity,  aris- 
ing affectedly  from  gratitude  for  old  hos- 
pitality to  his  father,  but  rather  from 
domestic  dangers,  and  a wish  for  the 
friendship  of  S^cotland.) 

“ 1403-1404. — To  a priest  carrying  the 
banner  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  12s. 

“1406-1407. — Eeceived  from  the  ban- 
ner, 4s.  3d.,  (in  the  procession  as  above). 
Received  of  many  who  were  absent  from 
procession  at  Pentecost,  8s.  lOd. 

“1407-1408. — Received  from  the  ban- 
ners, 6s.  9d, 

“ 1411-1412. — Received  from  the  ban- 
ner in  Whitsun-week,  7s.  Id.  For  re- 
pairing the  cup  for  the  banner  of  Saint 
Cuthbert,  lOd.  (The  cup  was  the  socket 
fixed  to  the  carrier’s  girdle,  in  which 
socket  the  foot  of  the  banner-staff  rested. 
This  is  Mr.  Raine’s  explanation.) 

“1417-18. — The  state  of  the  office  of 
feretrar. — Five  pypes  of  silver,  with  a cross 
of  silver  gilt  for  the  banner  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert, with  two  silver  bells.  Two  poles 
for  carrying  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  in 
procession  and  in  time  of  war — (this  seems 
to  be  a different  arrangement  to  that  given 
by  the  ‘Rites’ — with  a cover  of  hide  con- 
taining the  said  banner. 

“ 1422-23. — Received  from  the  proces- 
sions in  Whitsun-week,  5s.  8d.  Received 
for  the  fines  of  rectors  and  vicars  not  ap- 
pearing in  the  procession,  4s.  To  the  ap- 
paritor of  our  lord  bishop  for  calling  the 
clergy  in  Whitsun-week,  6d. 

“ 1446-47. — To  John  Bin  Chester,  carry- 
ing the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,  6d. 

“ 1380-81. — ^ov  painting  the  staff  St. 

Cuthbert’s  banner,  lOd. 

“ On  the  coronation  of  Richard  the 
Third  in  the  chapter-liouse  at  York — his 
second  coronation — the  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe  w^as  directed  to  furnish,  inter 
alia,  banners  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Our 
Lady,  Saint  George,  Saint  Edward,  Saint 
Cuthbert,  and  the  king’s  arms.  There 
is  much  to  shew  the  leaning  of  Richard 
III.  to  the  county  wherein  Barnard  Castle 
stood.  One  of  the  stalls  in  his  collegiate 
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church  of  Middleham  w’^as  dedicated  to 
St.  Cuthbert. 

“ In  1513-14,  Sir  John  Forster  was 
paid  16d.  for  carrying  the  banner  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  and  the  rather  large  sum  of 
13s.  4d.  was  paid  for  its  reparation ; but 
the  occasion  was  one  of  great  glory  to  the 
faded  relic.  Lord  Surrey  was  on  his  march 
to  the  red  field  of  Flodden  ; and  on  hear- 
ing mass  at  Durham,  appointed  with  the 
prior — (or  ‘prayed  the  prayer  of  that 
place,’  as  the  editions  of  the  old  poem  of 
Flodden  Field  absurdly  have  it) — ‘Saint 
Cuthbert’s  banner  for  to  bear.’  The  ban- 
ner which  had  witnessed  the  fight  of  Ne- 
ville’s Cross  was  accordingly  borne  in  the 
foreward  or  first  line,  commanded  by  the 
earl’s  son.  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Admiral 
of  England,  in  which  was  Sir  William 
Bulmer  with  the  power  of  the  bishopric. 

‘ Saint  Cuthberd’s  banner  with  tbe  bysbop’s  men 
bolde. 

In  tbe  vauntg:ard  forward  fast  did  bye. 

That  royal  relyke  more  precious  than  golde. 

And  Sir  William  Bowmer  nere  stood  it  bye.’ 

“ ‘ Tbe  sayd  banner  was  at  tbe  wynnyng  of 
Brankston  (Feodden)  Feilde,  and  dyd  bring  borne 
with  it  tbe  Kinge  of  Scottes  banner,  and  dyvers 
other  noble  mens  auncyentes  of  Scots,  and  that 
was  loste  that  day ; and  did  sett  them  up  at 
Sancte  Cutbbert’s  feretuie,  where  they  dyd 
stande  and  bynge  unto  tbe  suppression  of  tbe 
bowse.’ — [Rites.) 

“ In  1522  the  banner  was  again  out 
against  Scotland ; and  in  1523  witnessed 
Albany’s  flight  from  Wark,  the  Admiral’s 
army  marching — 

‘ With  tbe  noble  powre 
Of  my  Lorde  CardjTiall, 

As  an  booste  royaU, 

After  tbe  auncient  manner, 

With  Sainct  Cutberdes  banner. 

And  Sainct  Wilbam’s  also  t’ 

“ The  admiral  had  been  advised  of  Al- 
bany’s attack  upon  Wark  when  he  was  at 
Holy  Island,  and  he  immediately  sent  let- 
ters ‘to  my  Lord  Cardynellis  company, 
my  Lord  of  Northumbreland,  my  Lord  of 
Westmereland,  at  Sainte  Cuthbertes  baner, 
lying  at  Anwike  and  thereaboutes,  to  mete 
me  at  Earner  woode,  v.  myles  from  Werk, 
on  Mondaye,  whoo  soo  dede.’— Wofes  to 
Shelton,  ii.  377. 

“ I need  scarcely  remind  you  that  my 
Lord  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  then  Bishop  of 
Durham,  as  well  as  Archbishop  of  York. 
He  would  have  the  banner  of  Saint  Wil- 
liam in  the  latter  capacity. 

“We  now  come  to  the  last  sad  appear- 
ance of  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert — its 
share  in  the  fatal  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
It  was  perhaps  only  out  in  the  first  rising ; 
and  so,  if  not  victorious,  was  not  unsuc- 


l^Iirrour  for  Magistrates. 


Dyce’s  Skelton,  ii.  70. 
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cessful;  but  the  sequel  of  the  history  is 
melancholy,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
banner  might  not  tend  to  allay  suspicions 
of  the  loyalty  of  men  high  in  station  at 
Durham.  Of  the  fact,  I found  abundant 

I' proof  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  among  the 
various  depositions  made  by  Aske  himself. 
After  the  surrender  of  Pomfret  Castle  by 
Lord  Darcy, — 

“ ‘ The  centre  (he  says)  daly  assembled  of  all 
partes,  and  the  said  Aske  tried  out  the  men,  and 
then  after  came  in  the  Lord  Nevill,  Latymer, 
and  Lumley,  and  ten  thousand  men  with  them, 
and  above,  with  the  banner  and  {var.  or)  armys 
of  Seint  Cuthbert.’ 

“ And  again, — 

“ ‘ The  sayd  Aske  sayeth  that  they  iiij.  (appa- 
rently himself,  Robert  Bowes,  Lord  Darcy,  and 
Sir  Richard  Constable,)  were  together  aboutes 
thre  or  iiij.  several  tymes.  The  furst  tyme  was 
when  thos  of  the  Bisshopreke  came  with  the 
baner  of  Seint  Cuthbert  to  Pomfret,  with  the 
Lord  Neville,  Latymer,  and  Lumley  ; and  it  was 
there  spokyn  and  agreyd  upon  that  the  baner  of 
Seint  Cuthbert  should  be  in  the  vay  ward  in  which 
bend  the  sayd  Robert  Bowes  was  in.’ — Chapter- 
house  Records,  first  series,  1401. 

“ This  arrangement  was  carried  out ; for 
Aske  says  again : — 

“ ‘ The  harrold  came  to  the  host  at  Doncaster, 
then  being  in  two  wardis  : that  was,  in  the  vay- 
ward  being  with  Seint  Cuthbert  baner,  and  ac- 
companied with  the  Lord  Nevill,  Lumley,  Sir 
Lord  Latymer,  Sir  Thomas  Hilton,  Sir  Thomas 
Percy,  and  all  the  bendes  of  Bischopreke,  Cleve- 
land, and  parte  of  Richmondshir ; and  in  the 
second  ward  the  Lord  Darcy,’  &c. 

“ Connected  with  this  coming  of  St. 
Cuthbert’s  banner  is  a circumstance  which 
will  be  interesting  to  those  who  may  pay 
attention  to  St.  Cuthbert’s  cross.  Aske, 
in  the  Tower,  April  11,  28  Henry  VIII., 
deposed  thus : — 

“ ‘ The  Lord  Darcy  gaf  him  a crose  with  the 
V.  woundes  in  it ; albeit  who  yt  was  the  furst  in- 
ventor of  that  badge  Aske  cannot  say  ; but,  as 
he  rememberetb,  that  bage  with  the  blake  crose 
came  furst  with  them  of  Seint  Cuthbert  baner. 
But  he  saythe  the  cause  why  al  men  wore  the 
sayd  V.  woundes,  or  else  the  bage  of  Jhs.,  was  for 
this  cause.  Mr.  Bowes,  before  our  furst  meeting 
at  Doncaster,  scrymaged  with  his  company  with 
the  scoweres  of  the  Duke  of  Northfolk  host,  and 
then  one  of  Mr.  Bowes’s  own  servants  rane  at 
another  of  his  own  fellows,  because  he  had  a 
crose  on  his  bake,’  (evidently  confounding  it  with 
St.  George’s  cross)  ; and  ‘ went  he  had  been  on 
the  partie  of  the  Duke  host,  and  ther  with  after 
killyd  his  own  fellow,  and  for  that  chance  there 
was  a cry  al  men  to  have  the  bage  of  Jhs.  or  the 
fyve  woundes  on  him,  both  before  and  hynd 
them,  and  ther  to  his  knowlage  was  al  the  men 
that  V as  slayne  or  hurt  of  eyther  parte  during 
al  the  tyme  of  busyness.’ 

“On  the  arrival  of  the  pardon,  Aske 
renounced  the  name  of  Capitane, — 

“ ‘ And,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  said  lordes, 
pulled  of  his  bage  and  crosses  Avith  v.  woundes, 
and  in  semblable  maner  dyd  all  the  lordes  ther, 
and  all  other  ther  present,  sajung  all  these 
wordes — “ We  will  all  wer  no  bage  nor  figur  but 
the  bage  of  our  soveryng  lord.”  ’ 


“ Thirty -three  years,  and  once  more  this 
joint  and  luckless  cognizance  flouted  in  the 
North  with  more  disastrous  effects.  In 
the  rising  which  blotted  out  the  main 
lines  of  Percy  and  of  Neville  from  the 
rolls  of  nobility  and  honour, — 

“ ‘ The  Norton’s  ancient  had  the  cross. 

With  the  live  wounds  our  Lord  did  bear.’ 

And  in  this  earlier  rebellion  the  badge 
was  to  aid  in  sending  the  white  hairs  of 
Lord  Darcy  to  the  scaffold;  but  not  be- 
fore, while  upbraiding  Thomas  Cromwell 
for  ignoring  his  pardon,  he  had  promised 
the  favourite  a similar  fate.  There  is 
something  so  curious  in  the  ingenuity  with 
which  the  interrogatories  are  framed  on 
this  point,  evidently  by  Henry  himself, 
that  I may  be  excused  the  digression  to 
introduce  this  unpublished  detail : — 

“‘Why  did  you  give  badges  of  the  fyve 
woundes  of  Christ? — Was  not  that  badge  of  v. 
woundes  your  badge,  my  Lord  Darcy,  when  ;^ou 
were  in  Spayne  ? — Wer  those  badges  new-made, 
or  were  the  same  whiche  ye  gave  in  Spayne  ?— 
Could  you  not  have  disposed  the  said  badges 
afore  this  insurrection  ? — Whether  kept  ye  thaim 
stylle  for  that  purpose  ?— If  they  were  newe 
made,  who  made  and  embroidered  them— when 
and  in  what  place — for  what  intent  ? — If  ye  were 
sodenly  takin  of  the  comons,  whether  it  is  like 
that  than  ye  had  leisur  to  make  suche  badges  ? — 
Did  you  cause  your  souldiours  and  servants, 
within  Pomfrett  Castell  or  without,  to  were  those 
badges  in  the  king’s  part,  afore  ye  were  jojmed 
with  the  rebellys  ?— Why  brought  you  forth  those 
badges  when  ye  were  joyned  with  the  rebelles, 
rather  than  atore,  when  ye  shewed  yourself  to 
stand  for  the  kinges  part  ?’ 

“ The  result  of  the  rebellion  and  the 
new  tone  of  the  times  alike  seem  to  have 
divested  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  of  its 
ancient  renown,  and  we  hear  of  its  glories 
no  more. 

“ In  Wilfrid  Holmes’s  metrical  account 
of  the  Pilgrimage,  the  king,  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  rebels,  is  made  to  enumerate 
the  objects  of  local  faith,  which,  he  says, 

‘ thanked  be  God,  were  spied.’  Among 
them  we  And  ‘ iSf.  Cuthherfs  standard 
of  Duresme,  to  make  their  foes  to  flee.’ 

“ It  is  not  probable  that  it  again  pre- 
ceded an  army  to  the  field ; but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  imme- 
diately. In  one  part  of  the  ‘Rites,’  in- 
deed, it  is  stated  by  Davies  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
ner’s MS.,  that 

“ ‘ At  the  suppression  of  the  house  the  afore- 
said banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  all  the  anticnts 
of  the  nobleman  of  Scotland,  as  principally  the 
King  of  Scotts  banner,  and  divers  noblemen’s 
antients,  of  Scotland,  were  shortly  after  clearly 
defaced,  to  the  intent  there  should  be  no  me- 
mory of  the  said  battle,  and  of  their  antients 
being  spoiled,  which  were  at  the  said  battel  at 
Brankesfield  (Flodden),  that  there  should  be  no 
remembrance  at  least  of  them  within  the  mo- 
nastical  Chiu'ch  of  Durham.’ 

“ But  it  elsewhere,  in  the  same  work, 
appears  that  the  banner  of  the  saint  ex- 
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isted  at  least  twenty -tkree  years  after  the 
suppression  : — 

“ ‘ '^"hich.  banner  cloth  (thus  it  reads),  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  abbey,  fell  into  the  possession 
of  one  Deane  Whittingham,  Tvhose  Tvife  called 
Katherine,  being  a Freancbe  -vronian,  as  is  most 
credably  reported  by  those  -which  -were  eyC'-wit- 
nesses,  did  most  injuriously  burne  and  consume 
the  same  in  her  fire,  in  the* notable  contempt  and 
disgrace  of  all  auncyent  and  goodly  reliques.’ 

“ '\Miittingliam  -was  dean  from  1563, 
and  the  "banner  -was  probably  destroyed 
before  1569,  as  I do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  mention  of  it  during  the  Rising 
of  the  North.  It  was  a thing  of  mighty 
age  and  reno-wn,  and  might  well  have 
been  spared  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries.” 

The  Chairman  said  a few  words  of 
compliment,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 


lEICESTEESHTEE  AECHITECTTEAL  A^D 
ABCH^OLO&ICAE  SOCIETY. 

General  Meeting,  February  2Zrd. — Tlie 
Rev.  G.  E.  Gillett  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  clever 
Anastatic  prints  by  "W.  J.  Gillett,  Esq.,  of 
the  chmches  of  "Waltham-on-theAYolds 
and  Chadwell,  Leicestershire,  and  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral ; also  some  exemplifica- 
tions of  legal  tenures,  &c. 

Mr.  Nevinson  laid  before  the  meeting 
a very  beautiful  rubbing  of  the  brass  of 
John  Martyn,  a judge  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  and  Anna,  his  -wife,  in  Graveney 
Church,  Kent.  This  large  and  fine  brass 
comprises  the  effigies  of  the  judge  and  his 
lady  beneath  a rich  double  canopy.  The 
jud^e  is  represented  in  his  official  robes, 
-nfith  a coif  upon  his  head ; — judges  being 
originally  ecclesiastics,  wore  the  coif  to 
cover  the  tonsure.  His  feet  rest  upon  a 
lion;  and  in  his  hands  he  holds  a heart 
inscribed  vfith  the  words  IHU.  MCY. 
The  lady  is  habited  in  a kirtle  under  a 
mantle,  and  has  the  horned  head-di’ess  of 
the  times.  She  was  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  Boteler,  of  EweU  Court, 
Esq.  She  sur^'ived  the  judge,  who  died 
A.D.  1436,  and  also  a second  husband, 
Thomas  Borgey,  Esq.,  and  died  A.D.  1458. 
In  the  spandrels  of  the  canopy,  between 
the  pinnacles  and  the  finials,  were  four 
shields  of  arms  : of  these,  only  one  remains, 
and  bears  the  arms  of  Boteler  or  Butler  ?. 

ISIr.  Gresley  produced  a portion  of  a 
monumental  brass,  consisting  of  the  re- 
presentation of  a man  in  the  dress  of  a 
civilian,  probably  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. It  was  purchased  some  years  ago 
at  an  auctioneer’s  in  Oxford,  but  it  is  not 
known  from  what  church  it  was  taken. 


Mr.  Thompson  exhibited  the  metal  ma- 
trix of  the  seal  of  Roger  Dyvett,  found  in 
Leicester.  In  place  of  strict  armorial 
bearings,  it  has  his  merchant’s  mark — a 
shield  charged  with  a cross,  and  above  it 
another  cross  with  a banner. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  North  upon  the 
“Leicestershire  Tokens  of  the  seventeenth 
century,”  preceded  by  an  historical  notice 
of  the  events  which  have  led  to  the  present 
abundance  of  small  cm’rent  coinage.  As 
early  as  1402,  the  scarcity  of  small  money 
was  made  a matter  of  public  complaint, 
and  an  order  was  made  for  its  being  re- 
dressed. The  numerous  copper  and  brass 
tokens,  commonly  called  Nuremberg  to- 
kens,  were  used  at  that  period  as  current  t 

money  among  the  poor.  King  James  I.  j 

was  the  earliest  sovereign  who  caused  a j 

coinage  of  royal  copper  money  to  be  is-  | 

sued ; but  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  regal  j 
power  at  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  orders 
respecting  it  were  made  null,  and  indi-  ' 
viduals  took  upon  themselves  to  supply 
the  demand  in  their  own  immediate  lo- 
calities.  This  state  of  things  continued 
duiing  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
imtH,  in  1672,  the  king’s  copper  coinage 
became  again  duly  authorized,  and  the 
private  mints  were  discontinued. 

Mr.  North’s  Catalogue  of  the  Leicester- 
shire Tokens  was  arranged  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  the  viRages  and  towns  in 
the  county  where  they  were  current,  and 
illustrated  by  biographical  notices  of  many 
of  the  issuers  of  them,  as  well  as  -with  re- 
marks upon  the  heraldry  (so  to  call  it)  and 
demces  stamped  thereupon.  At  the  con- 
clusion, ]NL’.  North  was  requested  to  re- 
serve his  paper  for  publication  in  the  So- 
ciety’s annual  volume,  if  it  should  hereafter 
appear  desirable  to  introduce  it.  In  the 
meantime,  the  secretaries  would  be  glad  j 
to  be  favoured  wfith  the  loan  of  specimens 
of  Leicestershire  tokens,  with  a -view  to 
making  Mr.  North’s  hst  still  more  com- 
plete. , 

Mr.  Gresley  read  a description  of  pro-  j 
bably  the  most  ancient  mansion  in  Lei-  j 
cestershire,  accompanied  by  two  views  of  j 
it,  with  ground-plan  and  details.  This  is  ' 
Donington-on -the- Heath,  in  the  parish  of 
Ibstock.  In  the  time  of  King  Henry  III., 
the  heiress  of  William  de  Sees,  of  Boning- 
ton, married  Alexander  TiUiers,  of  Brooks- 
by.  To  the  early  part  of  that  king’s  reign 
this  mansion  may  be  fairly  ascribed.  It 
consists  of  a square  building,  with  smaller  1 
projecting  builduigs  from  it  at  the  back. 

On  the  ground-floor  was  the  kitchen  and 
store-room,  and  above  this  the  hall  or  ^ 

apartment  orduiarily  occupied  by  the  } 
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owner  and  his  family.  The  entrance  to 
the  mansion  led  into  this  upper  room,  and 
was  accessible  by  means  of  an  external 
staircase,  probably  of  wood,  all  traces  of 
which  are  therefore  gone.  The  original 
windows  are  narrow  lancets,  with  plain 
and  trefoiled  heads,  while  others  are 
square -headed.  This  mansion  has  not  been 
noticed  by  recent  writers  upon  domestic 
architecture.  The  views  of  it  mentioned 
above  will  appear  in  the  volume  of  the 
Anastatic  Drawing  Society  for  1856. 

Committee-meeting.  The  Rev.  J.  M. 
Gresley  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 
been  read,  it  appeared  from  the  correspond- 
ence that  other  architectural  societies  had 
followed  the  course  adopted  by  the  Lei- 
cestershire Society,  and  withdrawn  from 
the  united  publication  of  an  annual  volume 
of  papers  and  transactions.  In  short, 
there  seems  to  be  a general  impression  that 
the  societies  have  been  imposed  upon. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter 
from  the  Rev.  Edward  Trollope  : — “ It  is 
proposed  by  the  honorary  acting  Secretary 
of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  So- 
ciety, to  publish  (entirely  on  his  own  ac- 
count) an  ‘ Illustrated  Handbook’  of  the 
excursions  intended  to  be  made  by  that 
Society,  in  connection  with  others,  during 
the  grand  meeting  fixed  to  take  place  on 
the  26th  of  May  next,  and  two  followung 
days,  if  such  should  be  the  wish  of  a suffi- 
cient number  of  its  members  as  to  secure 
the  proposer  from  any  serious  loss  to  him- 
self. Maps  of  the  two  days’  excursions  will 
be  given,  a print  of  the  effigy  of  John, 
King  of  France,  taken  lately  from  his 
monument  at  St.  Denis,  and  as  many  others 
as  the  author  can  supply  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  copies  likely  to  be  required.” 


BATH  PHILOSOPHICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  above 
Society,  the  Mayor,  Robert  Cook,  Esq., 
in  the  chair,  the  following  very  able  and 
interesting  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
H.  M.  Scarth,  on  “ The  Course  of  the 
Wansdyke  through  Somerset,  and  the 
Earthworks  and  Tumuli  adjoining  it — 
“The  boundary  line  of  the  Wansdyke 
is  attributed  to  the  Belgse,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  overspread  the  south  of 
Britain  in  successive  wars  of  conquest, 
and  marked  each  accession  of  territory  by 
a new  boundary  line. 

“ A more  interesting  remnant  of  an- 
cient times  than  this  does  not  exist,  if  we 
view  it  winding  its  course  over  the  Wilt- 
shire Downs,  where  it  appears  in  its  pris- 
tine state,  attended  by  barrows  of  equally 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 


deep  interest,  and  the  contents  of  which 
have  furnished  us  with  very  certain  data 
of  the  era  of  their  construction.  And, 
again,  if  we  view  it  entering  this  county 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  where, 
alas  ! now  only  faint  traces  remain  of  its 
magnitude,  though  sufficient  to  guide  us 
in  delineating  its  course. 

“Wansdyke  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  frontier  of  the  Belgic  province  in 
Britain.  Dr.  Guest,  the  Master  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  has  given  some  valu- 
able notices  of  it  in  a paper  published  by 
the  Archeological  Institute.  He  states 
that  this  magnificent  earthwork  reached 
from  the  Woodlands  of  Berkshire  to  the 
British  Chanuel.  The  conquests  it  was 
intended  to  include  seem  to  have  been, 
first,  the  Vale  of  Rewsey ; secondly,  the 
mineral  district  of  the  Mendip  Hills ; and 
thirdly,  the  country  lying  between  this 
range  and  the  river  Barret.  Ptolemy 
gives  us  Winchester,  Bath,  and  Ilchester 
as  the  three  principal  towns  of  the  Belgic 
province.  Bath  is  just  loitJiout  the  Belgic 
boundary,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
been  a Belgic  town,  but  the  Belgic  for- 
tress on  Hampton  Doton,  which  lay  imme- 
diately above  the  Hot  Baths,  may,  pro- 
bably, have  led  the  geographer  into  the 
mistake.  See  ‘ Archseological  Journal,’ 
No.  30,  July,  1851. 

“Wansdyke  traverses  the  whole  of 
Wilts  from  east  to  west,  and  enters  So- 
merset on  the  brow  of  Farley  Down,  cross- 
ing the  Avon  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  a little 
beyond  the  village  of  Bathford,  between 
it  and  Warleigh,  on  the  property  of  D. 
Skrine,  Esq.,  where  it  can  be  distinctly 
traced  just  before  crossing  the  river.  The 
line  between  the  road  to  Warleigh-house 
and  the  river  is  marked  by  some  trees 
growing  on  the  vallum,  and  a cattle-shed 
erected  on  it  •,  while  the  foss  serves  as  a 
waggon-road  to  the  shed.  After  crossing 
the  river,  it  mounts  up  the  hill  called 
Hampton  Down,  and  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  a camp  there  situated.  Here 
the  construction  of  a tram-road  (formed 
by  Ralph  Allen,  Esq.,  of  noted  memory), 
for  carrying  stone  from  his  quarries  to 
the  canal,  and  the  working  of  extensive 
quarries,  now  no  longer  in  use,  have  for 
a space  obliterated  the  traces  of  the  bank 
and  ditch.  Some  inequalities  of  the  ground 
just  above  the  canal,  probably,  however, 
indicate  its  course,  which  is  very  distinctly 
marked  all  along  the  north  and  west 
boundary  of  the  camp,  having,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  Wansdyke,  the  ditch  to  the 
north.  From  the  ancient  settlement  on 
Hampton  Down,  the  traces  of  it  have 
been  much  obliterated,  and  are  barely 
visible ; but  when  you  come  to  the  back 
3 P 
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of  Prior  Park,  tliey  become  very  distinct 
in  a grass  field  just  behind  the  house. 
With  very  careful  examination,  and  aided 
by  a friend  who  has  made  it  a subject  of 
diligent  study,  and  to  whose  exertions 
I am  much  indebted,  I think  I have  been 
able  to  trace  its  course  from  Hampton 
Dovm  camp  across  the  arable  fields  and  a 
portion  of  Claverton  Down  (where  it 
crosses  the  road  to  Claverton,  and  the 
turnpike  road  to  the  ‘Brass  Knocker’), 
until  it  is  quite  lost  in  a third  tillage-field, 
but  may  again  be  discerned  in  the  tiUnge-' 
field  at  the  back  of  Prior-park,  before  you 
come  to  the  stone-quarries,  which  have 
again  destroyed  its  continuity.  After  the 
grass-field  behind  Prior-park,  where  it  is 
very  distinctly  marked,  it  would  seem  to 
have  skirted  the  head  of  the  Midford 
Valley,  and  is  again  to  be  met  with  just 
beyond  the  ‘ Cross  Keys’  public-house. 

“ Sir  R.  Hoare  says  that  a small  frag- 
ment of  the  dyke  was  visible  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  great  road  leading  from 
Bath  to  Warminster,  in  which  the  ‘ Cross 
Keys’  public-house  is  situated,  as  if  bearing 
along  the  north-east  side  of  the  valley 
towards  the  river.  I have  more  than 
once  very  carefuUy  examined  this  point, 
and  cannot  satisfy  myself  that  this  exists 
at  present.  The  ground  is  here  much 
broken,  and  although  a wall  and  fence  run 
upon  a somewhat  elevated  portion  of 
ground,  there  is  no  distinctive  mark  which 
would  enable  one  to  say  that  this  was  a 
portion  of  Wausdyke.  I fear  that  its 
course  from  the  ‘ Cross  Keys’  to  Prior -park 
must  be  left  to  conjecture,  and  we  must 
assign  to  it  the  probable  route  I have 
mentioned. 

“ From  the  ‘ Cross  Keys’  public-house  it 
can  be  traced  until  it  crosses  the  high-road 
from  Bath  to  Radstock  and  Wells  at  the 
Burnthouse  turnpike-gate,  where  it  also 
cuts  the  ancient  Fosse  road.  Here  it  is 
that  for  a space  it  has  been  levelled  and 
reduced  to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  hedge- 
bank.  The  work  has,  however,  stopped 
after  a field’s  length,  and  the  provident 
farmer,  of  old  or  modern  times  (for  I know 
not  to  what  period  to  assign  this  demo- 
lition) found  better  employment  for  his 
labourers.  The  portion  betwixt  the  ‘ Cross 
Keys’  to  witliin  a field  upon  Burnthouse 
turnpike-gate  is  very  clearly  mai’ked  by  a 
wall  running  on  the  top  of  it.  Very  dis- 
tinct traces  of  it  exist  in  the  valley  before 
\ou  enter  Breach- Wood  on  the  way  to 
Englishcombe,  at  which  latter  place  it  is 
to  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in 
Somersetshire,  and  it  appears  in  its  pris- 
tine condition  in  a field  or  two  just  beyond 
the  church.  It  is  visible  again  in  some 
pasture-lands  leading  to  Newton  Farm, 


[April, 

but  in  the  pastime  adjoining  Newton  Farm 
is  lost.  From  hence  it  runs  direct  for  the 
fortress  of  Stantonbury,  and  forms  the 
north  rampart  of  that  hill-camp,  which  is 
the  second  fortress  in  its  course  through 
Somersetshire. 

“ Hence  it  may  be  traced  without  diffi- 
culty in  its  descent  to  Compton  Dando,  at 
its  entrance  into  which  village  it  presents 
a bold  and  well-preserved  appearance.  It 
is  much  obliterated  in  the  distriet  betwixt 
Compton  Dando  and  MaesknoU,  but  it  may 
be  recognised  in  its  approach  to  that  emi- 
nence. As  it  ascends  the  side  of  it,  the 
foss  appears  in  a waggon-road,  till  it 
reaches  the  summit,  where  the  dyke  forms, 
as  elsewhere,  the  northern  boundary  of 
this,  the  third  camp  in  its  course  through 
Somersetshire. 

“From  this  camp  it  cannot  now  be 
traced  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
although  CoUinson,  in  his  ‘ History  of 
Somerset,’  has  pointed  out  its  course  until 
it  terminates  at  Portishead,  in  the  Severn 
Sea.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  was  able  to  discern 
scarce  any  vestige  of  it  in  the  valuable 
survey  which  he  caused  to  be  made,  and 
in  a long  examination  which  I made  in 
company  with  a friend,  a most  indefatig- 
able investigator  of  ancient  earthworks, 
we  could  not  find  any  mark  of  its  former 
existence.  j 

“ Mr.  Leman,  in  a note  contained  in  his  ^ 
copy  of  ‘ Stukeley’s  Itinerary,’  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Bath  Literary  and  ! 
Scientific  Institution,  with  other  valuable 
works,  containing  his  annotations,  fixes  i 

the  termination  of  Wansdyke  at  Stokes-  ' 

leigh  Camp,  one  of  the  two  camps  which 
crown  the  precipice  above  the  Avon  on  the 
Somerset  side,  directly  opposite  the  Obser- 
vatory at  Clifton.  Of  this  camp,  he  says  , 

— (after  describing  Bowre  Walls,  its  twin  ! 

companion  in  respect  to  situation,) — ‘The  j 

second,  called  Stokeleigh  Camp,  has  been  ij 
altered  by  the  Saxons,  being  the  head  of  ! 
their  celebrated  Wansdyke.’  These  im- 
portant works,  guarding  the  passage  of 
the  Avon,  seem  to  fix  this  as  a very  likely 
termination  for  the  Great  Belgic  boundary- 
line. The  camp  guarding  the  entrance 
and  the  port  of  Bristol  are  of  very  an- 
cient, but  of  very  different,  dates. 

“Bowre  Walls,  says  Mr.  Leman,  re- 
mains in  its  original  state,  and  exactly 
resembles  the  fortified  port  of  Caractacus, 
described  by  Tacitus : — ‘ Montibus  arduis, 
et  si  qua  clementer  accedi  poterant,  in  mo-  < 
dum  valli  saxa  prsestruit ; et  prsefluebat 
amnis  vado  incerto.’ — Tac.  Ann.,  xii.  33. 

This  he  seems  to  consider  the  oldest  camp. 

The  second,  called  Stokesleigh,  he  regards  j 
as  altered  at  a later  period ; and  the  third,  j 
on  the  Gloucester  side,  on  Clifton  Down,  I 
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retains  its  ancient  British  rampart,  with  a 
Roman  camp  within  it.  We  may  conjec- 
ture these  camps  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Avon  to  be  fortresses  of  independent 
and  rival  tribes,  the  Belgse  and  Dobuni, 
and  posts  of  observation.  These,  then,  are 
the  vestiges  which  exist  in  Somersetshire 
of  this  very  extraordinary  earthwork,  which 
must  ever  be  an  object  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  lover  of  antiquity. 

“It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  after 
Wansdyke  reaches  the  top  of  Farley  Down, 
and  continues  its  course  through  Wiltshire 
towards  Marlborough,  there  are  very  strong 
evidences  of  its  having  been  adapted  hy 
the  Romans  to  the  purpose  of  a road.  In 
confirmation  of  this  supposition,  quotations 
were  given  from  the  writings  of  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  Mr.  Leman,  and  Dr.  Stukeley. 

“At  Maesknoll,  says  Sir  Richard,  we 
stand  for  the  first  time  on  certain  ground 
with  regard  to  Wansdyke,  for  hitherto  in 
our  progress  from  the  Severn  eastward, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  place  more  de- 
pendence on  report  than  on  existing  proof. 

“ Sir  Richard  then  traces  it  with  great 
success,  (and  his  great  accuracy  I have  for 
the  most  part  personally  verified,)  and  he 
particularly  notices  the  fortresses  upon  it. 
Sir  Richard  does  not  doubt  that  the  camp 
at  Stantonbury  was  an  appendage  to  the 
dyke,  not  the  dyke  to  the  camp ; and  this, 
I think,  may  be  said  also  of  Hampton 
Down  camp,  and  probably  of  Maesknoll. 
The  dyke  seems  to  have  been  anterior  to 
all  these  in  its  formation,  and  they  were, 
probably,  afterwards  added  to  strengthen 
it.  They  were,  no  doubt,  a chain  of 
boundary  camps,  drawn,  probably,  much 
upon  the  same  system  as  those  along  the 
wall  of  Hadrian,  between  Carlisle  and 
Newcastle,  oidy  much  older,  and  also, 
probably,  afterwards  occupied  in  the  Saxon 
period.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  on 
the  otiier  side  of  the  valley  through  which 
flows  the  Avon,  there  are  fortresses  nearly 
similar  in  their  consi  ruction  upon  the  hills 
opposite.  Thus,  if  the  Belgse  guarded 
their  line  of  territory  by  the  f )rts  along 
Wansdyke,  the  Dobuni  had  also  their 
camps  of  observation  and  forts  of  occu- 
pation facing  them,  and  at  a convenient 
distance,  and  just  within  their  own  terri- 
tory. The  camp  on  Clifton  Down  is  op- 
posite the  camps  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Maesknoll  and  Stantonbury  can 
easily  be  watched  from  a large  camp 
formed  at  the  extremity  of  Lansdown, 
overlooking  North  Stoke  j and  Hampton 
Down  again  is  checked  by  an  earthwork 
on  Little  Salisbury.  It  is  instructive, 
therefore,  to  see  how  carefully  each  fron- 
tier was  guarded ; and  we  have,  from 
noting  this,  a more  exalted  idea  of  their 


system  of  warfare  and  defence  in  those 
early  times.” 

In  conclusion,  some  observations  were 
offered  as  to  the  date  of  the  Wansdyke, 
and  evidence  adduced  of  its  very  early 
origin,  but  no  precise  date  could  be  ar- 
rived at. 


KILKENNY  AND  SOUTH-EAST  OE  lEELAND 
ARCHASOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  in  the  Assembly-rooms  March  LS,  the 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ossory,  President 
of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Robertson  brought  up  the  ac- 
counts of  the  past  year,  which  he  and  Mr. 
P.  O’ Callaghan  had  audited,  exhibiting, — 
receipts,  £429  7s.  8d. ; expenditure,  £350 
10s.  5d.;  leaving  a balance  in  Treasurer’s 
hands  of  £78  16s.  lOd. 

The  acting  Treasurer  stated  that  the 
special  fund  for  the  repair  of  Jerpoint 
Abbey  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  their 
accounts  for  1856,  as  the  general  funds  had 
been  called  on  in  that  year  to  bear  a por- 
tion of  the  expense.  The  special  fund  had 
been  contributed,  and  tlie  greater  portion  of 
the  money  expended,  in  the  years  1853  and 
1854. 

Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  efficient  local 
Secretary  of  the  Society  at  Youghal,  sent 
the  following : — 

“ A couple  of  weeks  since,  in  company  of 
a few  friends,  the  ruins  of  the  Dominican 
Friary  or  North  Abbey  here  was  visited. 
After  a brief  perambulation  through  the 
grounds,  we  observed  a mutilated  lump  of 
light  freestone,  about  tlu'ee  feet  in  length, 
lying  at  the  east  end  of  the  ruins  ; on  in- 
spection, we  perceived  several  traces  of 
waved  sculpture  on  it,  which  proved,  after 
closer  examination,  to  be  mail  and  plate 
armour,  and  that  the  stone  before  us  was 
the  mutilated  remains  of  the  trunk  of  a 
statue;  the  mail-armour  shewing  on  the 
under  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  plate  over- 
lapping it,  and  passing  down  the  upper 
portion  of  the  thighs,  which  remain.  From 
the  large  proportion  which  the  plate-armour 
bore  to  the  mail,  w'e  were  able  to  pronounce 
it  to  date  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A few 
years  ago,  in  making  some  researches  and 
measurements  at  this  abbey  with  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Daymen,  we  were  informed  by  the 
sexton  that  in  digging  a grave  he  came 
on  a statue,  in  stone,  of  a man  in  armour 
with  a sword  by  his  side;  we  begged  him,  if 
he  ever  came  on  it  again,  to  let  us  know, 
that  we  might  have  it  taken  up  ; this,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  he  has  now  grossly  neglected, 
as,  on  making  inquiry  of  him  after  the  late 
discovery,  he  said,  in  making  the  grave, 
they  were  in  such  a hurry  with  him,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  break  it  up  with  a 
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crowbar.  On  inquiry  after  the  other  frag- 
ments of  it,  he  said  there  was  a horse-load 
of  it  taken  away  by  women  for  “ freestone 
i.e.  to  break  up  for  scouring  purposes. 

Dr.  O’ Donovan  sent  a curious  letter 
written  by  Sir  Charles  O’Carroll  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  in  1595.  It  throws  considerable  light 
on  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Ormonde  and 
other  districts  in  Munster,  and  will  form  an 
important  contribution  to  Irish  topography. 

The  Rev.  J.  O’Hanlon  contributed  a con- 
tinuation of  his  account  of  the  materials  of 
Irish  County  History,  laid  up  in  the  Irish 
Ordnance  Survey  Office,  in  the  Phoenix- 
park,  Dublin. 

The  Rev.  Constantine  Cosgrave  for- 
warded a sketch  of  Ballymote  Castle,  made 
by  a lady,  Mrs.  MacDerrnott,  and  some 
particulars  concerning  the  history  of  that 
pile, 

Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald  contributed  a 
paper,  termed  “Jottings  on  Archeology,” 
being  his  second  contribution  of  the  kind  to 
the  Society’s  Journal. 


[April,  j 

Mr.  W.  Williams,  of  Dungarvan,  an  : i 
ardent  student  of  Irish  Ogham  literature,  I ,-* 
sent  an  elaborate  paper,  entitled  “ Ogham  ' i 
Readings ; with  an  account  of  an  Ogham  i ^ 
Monument  recently  discovered  in  the  ruins  ii 
of  the  Church  of  Kilrush,  near  Dungarvan, 
in  the  county  of  Waterford towards  the  h 
illustration  of  which  Mr.  Williams  contri-  I 
buted  a large  number  of  woodcuts.  ; 

Mr.  Daniel  MacCarthy  sent  an  impor-  | 
tant  contribution  from  the  State  Paper 
Office,  being  the  correspondence  relative  to 
the  elopement  of  Sir  Henry  Bagnall’s  sister 
with  the  famous  Hugh  O’Neill,  Earl  of 
Tyrone.  A deadly  feud  between  the  Irish 
chieftain  and  the  English  marshal  was  the 
result,  and  the  mutual  hate  of  the  parties 
was  only  quenched  in  the  blood  of  Bagnall 
at  the  Blackwater.  The  latter  important 
historical  event  has  had  much  new  liglit 
thrown  on  it  by  the  paper  contributed  by  ' 
Mr.  MacCarthy  to  the  January  part  of  the 
Journal,  and  nowin  the  hands  of  members. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  the  first 
Wednesday  in  May. 


HISTOEICAL  AKD  MISCELLANEOUS  EEYIEWS. 


Phoenicia.  By  John  Kenkick,  M.A., 
(London : Fellowes.)  — When  the  vast 
ruins  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  being 
explored  by  men  who  had  set  out  from 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  widening 
the  scope  of  knowdedge  with  regard  to 
Eastern  antiquities,  the  discovery  of  a few 
vases  and  implements  of  bronze  gave  birth 
to  the  pleasing  reflection,  that  probably 
the  tin  used  in  the  composition  of  that 
alloy  was  carried  by  the  Phoenician  tra- 
ders from  the  shores  of  Britain  itself; 
and  that  thus  the  metal  which  was  dug 
thousands  of  years  ago  from  the  mines  of 
Cornwall,  was  again  sent  back,  as  it  were, 
from  the  hands  of  some  ancient  artist, 
to  swell  the  list  of  treasures  already  col- 
lected in  our  museums.  Whether  the 
material  so  found  be  really  the  produce  of 
our  own  isles,  or  whether,  as  is  equally 
probable,  it  was  brought  from  Banca  and 
the  peninsula  of  Mcilay,  certain  it  is  that 
an  actual  trade  was  carried  on  ages  upon 
ages  ago  between  the  merchants  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  the  semi-barbarous  inhabitants 
of  the  south-west  of  England. 

That  country,  then,  which,  as  far  as  w^e 
know’,  was  the  first  to  have  any  dealings 
with  our  own,  the  first  to  extend  com- 
merce and  to  plant  colonies,  and  lastly, 
the  home  from  w’hich  came  the  race  that 
60  long  and  fiercely  contended  with  Rome 
for  supreme  dominion,  should  naturally  be 


an  object  of  no  slight  interest  to  those  i 
who  carry  back  their  researches  to  times 
of  remote  antiquity.  With  much  plea-  j| 
sure,  therefore,  have  we  gone  through  I 
this  book,  of  which  the  author,  Mr.  Ken- 
rick,  is  already  well  known  as  having  t 
produced  other  works  of  a kindred  na- 
ture. 

The  early  origin  of  the  Phoenicians  is 
a subject  on  which  has  been  spent  much 
learned  argument.  It  is  a question  whe- 
ther they  were  indigenous,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  country  in  which  we  find  them  located 
from  the  most  remote  times,  or  whether, 
as  is  asserted  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo, 
they  immigrated  into  Syria  from  some 
country  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  | 
The  former  of  these  authorities,  at  the  j 
very  commencement  of  his  history,  tells  ' 
us  that  they  had  migrated  from  the  Ery- 
thrsean  sea,  which  we  must  understand  as 
comprising  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal : this  statement  is 
again  repeated  in  his  seventh  book,  and  ■ 
there  founded  upon  their  own  traditions, 

(d>s  avTol  \4yovaL).  The  geographer  men- 
tions tw’O  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Tyrus 
and  Anadus,  on  which  there  W’ere  temples 
similar  to  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  of 
which  the  inhabitants  pointed  to  the  is- 
lands bearing  the  same  name  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, as  being  their  own  colonies. 
The  opposite  view  to  this  has  been 
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strengthened  by  the  weight  attached  to 
such  names  as  Bochart,  Heeren,  and  Nie- 
buhr ; and  Movens,  a more  recent  writer 
on  Phoenician  history,  has  appealed  to  the 
silent  testimony  afforded  by  the  Scriptures, 
in  which  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any 
such  immigration.  Without  pretending 
to  give  an  opinion  on  a point  which  must 
of  necessity  be  beset  with  so  many  difficul- 
ties, we  will  merely  remark  that  it  ap- 
pears to  he  a question  of  positive  and 
negative  evidence.  While  the  former 
seems  decidedly  to  favour  the  idea  of  an 
immigration,  the  latter  tends  much  to 
confirm  a contrary  assumption. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  the  Phoouicians  were  a 
branch  of  the  Semitic  or  Aramaean  race. 
True  it  is  that  the  Canaanites,  from  whom 
they  sprang,  are  classed  in  the  Bible 
amongst  the  descendants  of  Ham  ; but  the 
following  passage  from  Mr.  Kenrick’s  hook, 
we  think,  satisfactorily  clears  up  this  diffi- 
culty : — 

“By  placing  Canaan  among  the  sons  of  Ham, 
with  the  Ethiopians,  Egyptians,  and  Maurita- 
nians (Cush,  Mizraim,  and  Phut),  the  author  of 
the  ethnological  sketch  in  Genesis  evidently  de- 
signed to  reckon  the  Canaanites  among  those  na- 
tions whose  adust  complexion  indicated  a more 
southern  climate  than  that  of  the  Israelites  them- 
selves, whose  progenitors  were  natives  of  northern 
Mesopotamia.  The  difficulty  which  has  heen 
felt  in  admitting  that  the  Canaanities  belonged 
to  the  race  of  Ham,  while  their  language  proved 
their  affinity  to  nations  descended  from  Shem, 
vanishes  when  we  observe  that  colour,  and  not 
language,  was  the  principle  of  classification.  The 
narrative  of  Genesis  implies  this.  ‘There,’  it  is 
said,,  ‘ are  the  sons  of  Ham  after  their  families, 
after  their  tom/ues,  in  their  countries  and  in 
their  nations,’  indicating  that  varieties  of  lan- 
guage prevailed  among  them.  In  our  modern  eth- 
nology, the  fair  German,  the  dusky  Persian,  and 
the  swarthy  Indian  are  classed  under  one  family, 
from  similarity  of  language,  though  one  belongs 
to  the  descendants  of  Japheth,  and  the  other  of 
Ham  ; where  colour  was  adopted  as  the  principle 
of  classification,  diversity  of  language  would  in 
the  same  way  he  overlooked.  Even  supposing 
that  the  Phoenicians,  when  they  migrated,  spoke 
a dialect  more  Arabic  than  Hebrew,  they  may  in 
the  course  of  time  have  adopted  that  of  the 
country.  The  progenitors  of  the  Jews  must  have 
spoken  Syriac,  not  Hebrew  ; that  is,  Canaanitic.” 
— (pp.  48,  49.) 

It  must  be  admitted  that  language  is  a 
far  safer  criterion  by  which  to  be  guided 
in  the  classification  of  different  races  than 
mere  colour,  which  is  of  course  liable  to  be 
affected  by  a variety  of  external  circum- 
stances. 

The  great  Semitic  branch  of  languages 
has  been  divided  by  Gesenius  into  three 
heads — the  Arabic,  the  Syriac  or  Chaldee, 
and  the  Hebrew.  With  the  last  of  these 
is  the  Punic  most  closely  connected.  The 
principal  sources  from  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  form  the  Phoenician  alphabet, 
are  the  monuments  and  coins  found  in 
Athens  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 


ranean. But  in  addition  to  these,  the 
celebrated  tablet  discovered  at  Marseilles 
in  the  year  1845,  has  furnished  us  with 
a most  excellent  specimen  of  the  Cartlia- 
ginian  language.  The  writing  on  this 
tablet  is  a list  of  prices  to  be  paid  for 
certain  sacrificial  victims ; and  out  of 
ninety-four  words,  no  less  than  seventy- 
four  can  be  met  with  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

At  the  end  of  his  book,  Mr.  Kenrick 
has  siqiplied  a table  of  the  Phoenician, 
early  Hebrew,  and  early  Greek  characters, 
in  parallel  columns : a glance  olown  these 
suffices  to  point  out  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  letters  of  the  three 
languages,  and  more  particularly  between 
those  of  the  two  former;  a more  careful 
inspection  will  leave  but  little  doubt  in 
our  minds  that  both  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  owe  their  origin  to  the  Phoenician. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  spite  of 
the  impress  thus  stamped  on  the  form 
assumed  by  the  language  of  Greece,  and 
consequently  of  Rome  also,  and  notwith- 
standing the  vast  influence  that  must  have 
been  exercised  by  the  Phoenicians  on  the 
islands  and  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  means  of  their  colonies  and  commerce, 
scarce  a single  vestige  remains  to  us  of 
that  litei’ature  which  they  seem  to  have 
once  possessed. 

On  this  subject  we  have  the  following 
passage  : — 

“The  literature  of  Phoenicia  in  its  original 
form  has  wholly  perished,  and  little  has  been 
pi-eserved  through  the  medium  of  Greek  transla- 
tion. Its  oldest  productions  appear  to  have  heen 
philosophical  and  theogonical,  and  the  Greeks 
attributed  to  Sauchoniatho  and  Mochus  an  anti- 
quity far  surpassing  that  of  their  own  oldest 
literature.  The  language  in  which  these  authors 
are  spoken  of  by  Athenaeus  and  others,  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  their  writings  were  histo- 
rical ; but  all  that  has  been  preserved  of  them 
is  philosophical  or  theological.  The  other  histo- 
rians of  Phoenicia  are  all  known  to  us  under  Greek 
names, — Theodotus,  Hypsicrates,  Philostratus, 
Dius,  Menander,  Hieronymus,  a native  of  Egypt, 
and  prefect  of  Syria  under  Antigonus ; and  as 
they  bad  introduced  into  their  history  the  carry- 
ing'off  of  Europa,  and  the  visit  of  Menelaus,  it  is 
ewdent  that,  like  the  Persian  historian  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  they  had  mixed  Greek 
legends  with  the  native  authorities.  What  we 
know  of  their  contents  has  been  preserved  to  us 
by  the  circumstance  that  their  testimony  was 
found  valuable  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  apo- 
logists for  confirming  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
They  appear  to  have  been  founded  on  authentic 
public  documents,  preserved  at  Sidon,  Tyre,  and 
the  other  principal  cities,  and  probably  not  much 
inferior  in  age  to  the  historical  literature  of  the 
Jews,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Their  loss  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  as  having 
made  the  history  of  Phoenicia  a blank  for  many 
centuries,  and  deprived  those  who  originated  or 
diffused  the  invention  of  letters  of  the  benefit 
which  states  of  much  less  importance  have  derived 
from  it.” — (pp.  168 — 170). 

"VYe  may  as  well  here  not  ice  the  fact  that 
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whatever  Phcenician  antiquities  we  possess 
have  been  obtained  from  her  colonies,  and 
not  from  Phcenicia  herself:  but,  without 
being  quite  so  sanguine  as  is  Mr.  Kenrick 
in  this  respect,  we  nevertheless  hope  that 
whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
carefully  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  will  not  altogether  fail  of  reaping 
fruits  that  will  amply  repay  him  for  so  la- 
borious a task. 

But  if  the  literature  of  Phoenicia  is 
wholly  wanting,  and  if  her  monuments  in 
stone  and  in  brass  are  but  thinly  scattered, 
she  has  by  no  means  receded  from  history 
without  leaving  many  and  lasting  foot- 
prints on  a considerable  portion  of  the 
world  as  it  was  anciently  known.  From 
the  outlet  of  the  Propontis  to  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  it  is  easy  to  trace  a succession 
of  Phoenician  colonies : Euboea  and  Samo- 
thrace,  Crete,  Malta,  and  Sicily  were  all 
in  turn  more  or  less  occupied  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Tyre ; and  it  is  needless  to  point 
to  the  mighty  Carthage  as  a proof  of  the 
grandeur  and  importance  to  which  an  off- 
shoot of  this  Eastern  community  might 
ultimately  attain. 

A large  portion  of  the  book  before  us  is 
devoted  to  a consideration  of  these  colo- 
nies, as  forming  the  most  important  fea- 
ture in  Phcenician  history ; and  the  subject 
is  divided  by  Mr.  Kenrick  into  four  sec- 
tions, each  of  which,  in  turn,  meets  with 
special  attention : — 

“ The  progress  of  their  discoveries  and  settle- 
ments naturally  divides  itself  into  three  succes- 
sive eras,  determined  by  the  conformation  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  which  bears  traces  of  a 
subdivision  into  three  smaller  basins.  The  most 
eastern  of  these,  extending  from  the  coast  of 
Syria,  and  including  the  ^gean  and  the  Euxine, 
has  its  western  limit  defined  bj"  the  promontory 
of  Malea  and  the  island  of  Crete  on  the  European 
side,  and  the  projection  of  Cyrenaica  on  the 
African;  leaving  an  interval  of  170  miles.  The 
second  has  a still  narrower  inlet  from  the  west, 
its  boundaries,  Lilybasum  in  Sicily,  and  tbe  Her- 
moean  promontory  near  Carthage,  being  only 
forty-eight  miles  distant  from  each  other.  The 
third  is  that  which  is  entered  from  the  ocean 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and,  ascending 
to  the  north  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul, 
returns  by  those  of  Italy  and  Sicily  to  meet  the 
projection  of  Africa. 

“ The  settlements  of  the  Phoenicians  within  the 
first  and  second  of  these  basins  have  no  definite 
chronology ; they  are  attested  only  by  mythic 
legends  and  traces  of  early  communication.  We 
know,  however,  that  they  were  expelled  from  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean  by  Minos,  three  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war.  Erom  the  story  of  Dae- 
dalus we  may  infer  that,  when  di-iven  from  the 
.Aigcan.they  transferred  their  settlements  to  Sicily. 
Tlieir  voyages  to  the  south  of  Spain  must  have 
preceded  the  foundation  of  Gades,  as  Tartersus  is 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  trace  their  course  from  east  to  w st 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  according  to  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Mediterranean  which  we  have 
pointed  out.  From  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  a distance  of  thirty  degrees 
of  longitude  ; but  the  Straits  were  by  no  means 
the  western  limit  of  their  colonies  and  trading 
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settlements,  and  those  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  were  of  such  high  importance  as  to  claim 
separate  consideration.” 

We  have  only  been  able  to  touch  upon 
the  origin,  language,  and  colonies  of  the 
Phoenicians.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume 
is  taken  up  with  the  history  of  the  people 
from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  con- 
quest of  Syria,  by  Selim  I.,  in  1516;  em- 
bracing, in  round  numbers,  a period  of  about 
3,000  years.  In  tliis  the  subject  seems  to 
have  suffered  under  no  lack  of  pains  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  who  has  given  to 
his  readers  all  the  advantages  of  detail 
and  minuteness.  A history  such  as  that 
of  Phoenicia,  although  perhaps  of  second- 
rate  importance,  cannot  be  wholly  desti- 
tute of  the  interest  with  which  we  must 
look  back  upon  a state  that  had  at  one 
time  reached  the  summit  of  commercial 
grandeur,  and  therefore  think  that  the 
author  deserves  much  praise  for  the  time 
and  pains  he  has  given  to  these  researches. 


Disputed  Questions  of  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy. By  William  Maetin  Leake,  F.R.  S. 
(London  : Murray).-— Mr.  Leake’s  book  is 
a running  commentary  on  the  well-known 
“ Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geogra- 
phy” of  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  the  remai’ks 
contained  in  it  are  addressed,  as  “ sugges- 
tive of  the  propriety  of  his  reconsidering 
a few  of  the  articles,  with  a view  to  a 
second  edition  of  his  Dictionary.”  In  the 
very  first  page  we  are  plunged  into  the 
question,  so  often  discussed,  but  not  the 
less  interesting  each  time  it  is  brought 
under  consideration,  as  to  whether  the 
continent  of  Africa  was  circumnavigated 
by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tui’y  B.c. 

As  far  as  our  opinion  is  concerned,  we 
see  no  very  strong  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  story  as  told  by  Herodotus ; and  al- 
though the  celebrated  voyage  of  Vasco  di 
Gama  is  said  by  Dr.  Robertson  to  have 
been,  up  to  that  time,  “the  longest  ever 
made  since  the  invention  of  navigation,” 
we  are  inclined  to  entertain  the  notion 
that  the  feat  of  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  performed  when  the  country  of 
Columbus  was  as  yet  the  abode  of  uncivi- 
lized barbarians.  However,  the  reality  of 
this  voyage  is  doubted  in  the  article  on 
Egypt  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary,  although 
its  mere  possibility  has  been  clearly  esta- 
blished by  Major  Rennel,  in  his  essay  on 
the  Geography  of  Herodotus. 

We  feel  bound  to  notice  the  following 
passage  from  Mr.  Leake’s  observations  on 
the  subject : — 

“ If  the  experiment  of  circumnavigating  Africa 
had  ever  been  successfully  tried,  one  cannot  con- 
ceive that  it  should  have  been  so  entirely  for- 
gotten in  Egypt,  that  the  geographers  of  Ptole- 
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maic  and  subs  quent  times  were  not  agreed  in 
opinion  whether  Africa  was  or  was  not  a penin- 
sula.”—(p.  7.) 

The  weight  of  this  objection  is,  we  must 
confess,  altogether  lost  upon  us.  The  fact 
that  Herodotus  mentions  the  supposed 
voyage  proves  that  it  was  spoken  of  in 
Egypt  at  least  as  late  ns  the  fifth  century 
B.C.;  that  is,  some  200  years  after  the  event 
is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Thus,  that 
the  tradition  of  tlie  voyage,  whether  true 
or  untrue,  had  for  some  time  a real  ex- 
istence it  cannot  be  doubted  ,*  and  even  if 
Mr.  Leaice  could  satisfactorily  shew  that 
in  the  time  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy  all 
memory  of  it  was  lost,  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  this  would  shake  any  one  in 
his  belief  of  the  story.  Unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  tradition  never  at  any 
time  existed — which  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible— the  objection  of  this  negative  testi- 
mony must  be  totally  invalid. 

The  next  subject  that  is  discussed,  at 
some  length  and  with  no  small  attention 
to  minutiae,  is  the  site  of  ancient  Ilium. 
Those  who  have  read  the  Travels  of  Dr. 
Clarke  will  probably  recollect  that  he 
enters  into  this  matter  with  very  consi- 
derable detail.  But  although  to  scholars 
the  question  whether  old  and  new  Ilium 
occupied  the  same  site  or  not,  may  pre- 
sent many  features  of  interest,  to  the  ge- 
neral reader  it  is  but  of  little  importance. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a very  use- 
ful essay  “ on  the  Greek  Stade  as  a linear 
measure,”  being  a paper  originaUy  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society. 

We  recommend  Mr.  Leake’s  “Obser- 
vations” to  aU  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  the  book  to  which  they  hear 
reference,  as  being  calculated  to  render 
them  much  assistance  in  forming  their 
opinions  on  many  vexatcB  qucxstiones  of 
ancient  topography. 


'Essays,  Critical  and  Imaginative.  By 
Professoe  Wilson.  Vol.III.  (Edinburgh 
and  London  : Blackwood  and  Sons.) — This 
volume  is  a very  rich  one.  There  is  a long 
paper — in  the  same  old  delightful  style  of 
“Streams”  and  “Old  North  and  Young 
North” — called  “Christopher  on  Colon- 
say,”  in  which  the  Professor  relates  bis 
feats  in  equestrianism ; there  is  an  article 
of  criticism  on  Coleridge ; and  there  is  a 
long  review  of  Macaulay’s  “Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,”  which,  as  might  have  been  guessed, 
were  a sort  of  poetry  very  much  after 
Chri'topher’s  own  heart : it  was  a treat 
to  him,  after  the  milk-and-honey  regale 
offered  by  his  “ friends,  the  Young  Poets,” 
to  seat  himself  to  a meal  of  meat  and  wine, 


such  as  that  served  up  by  our  great  histo- 
rian in  his  character  of  bard. 

Quite  half  the  volume,  however,  is  given 
to  Robert  Burns, — and  well  given,  in  every 
sense.  Had  Burns,  looking  forwards  on  his 
death-bed,  had  to  choose  a champion  from 
amongst  his  own  nation,  surely  John  Wil- 
son is  the  very  man  whom  he  would  have 
named.  Amidst  a great  deal  essentially 
unlike,  there  were  between  the  two  men 
some  points  of  peculiar  resemblance.  There 
was  the  same  broad  humour  in  both,  and 
the  same  exquisite  pathos,  and  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  both— so  tender  as  these  pro- 
ductions are — there  is  perceptible  the  same 
curious,  almost  indescribable,  effect  from 
the  influence  of  vigorous  physical  develop- 
ment ; the  genius  of  both,  too,  was  re- 
markably dissimilar  to  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  their  countrymen.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  Wilson’s  rapturous  love  for 
Burns ; nor  that  he  should  surpass  himself 
in  this  essay  on  the  great  poet’s  genius 
and  character. 


The  Annals  of  England : an  Epitome 
of  English  History,  from  cotemporary 
JVriters,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  other 
Fuhlic  Records.  (London  : J.  H.  and  J. 
Parker.  3 vols.,  fcap.Svo.) — Independently 
of  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  which  are  con- 
siderable, this  work  has  an  especial  claim 
upon  our  attention,  as  exhibiting  the  re- 
sults of  a systematic  attempt  to  carry  out 
a great  principle;  the  duty,  namely,  of 
resorting  to  original  authorities.  Its  pe- 
culiar character,  and  its  peculiar  merit,  is 
this,  that  it  presents  to  the  reader  a catena, 
so  to  speak,  collected  from  the  most  credi- 
ble histoiflans  and  historical  documents, 
arranged  chronologically,  connected  by  a 
thread  of  narrative,  and  illustrated  by 
biographical  notes.  The  whole  is  put  to- 
gether with  skill  and  taste,  and  the  result 
is  a readable  and  a quotable  synopsis  of 
the  History  of  England.  If  we  could  wish 
any  alteration,  it  would  be  that  the  ori- 
ginal historical  matter  had  preponderated 
even  more  decidedly  than  it  does  over  that 
which  may  be  termed  supplementary ; but 
we  gladly  accept  it  as  it  is,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  describing  it  as  an  excellent 
idea  very  creditably  carried  out.  And  it 
has  this  one  great  merit — it  recommends 
itself  to  one’s  common  sense.  We  wish  to 
understand  the  history  of  our  country.  We 
read  of  the  Roman  invasion,  and  we  are 
referred  to  Cjesar.  We  read  of  the  Saxons, 
and  we  are  referred  to  Bede  and  the  Chro- 
nicle. We  read  of  the  Normans,  and  we 
are  referred  to  Malmesbury.  TVTiy  not  at 
once  read  Caesar,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
and  Bede,  and  Malmesbury  ? The  answer 
probably  would  be,  that  the  thing  is  not 
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to  be  done  j that  it  would  be  a great  bore  j 
that  it  would  cost  a world  of  trouble  and  a 
mint  of  money  to  get  these  old  historians 
and  black-letter  authorities ; and  that 
when  we  have  got  them,  we  should  per- 
haps encounter  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing them.  Xow  the  author  and  the 
pubhsher  who  help  us  over  these  difficul- 
ties, who  give  us  the  extracts  which  we 
wish  to  examine  in  a reasonable  compass 
and  at  a moderate  cost,  are  public  bene- 
factors, and  deserve  the  thanks  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  public.  We  offer 
them  our  share  of  the  former,  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  a substantial  proportion  of 
the  latter  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  historical  Magazine ; and  hotes 
and  (Queries  concerning  the  Antiquities, 
history,  and  Biography  of  America. 
(Boston,  U.  S. : C.  B.  Richardson.  Lon- 
don : John  Russell  Smith.  4to.)— Our 
Transatlantic  brethren  have  ever  exhi- 
bited a most  praiseworthy  and  patriotic 
zeal  in  cultivating  the  history  of  the  re- 
spective States  of  the  Union.  They  have 
their  Historical  and  Antiquarian  societies, 
and  Genealogical  and  Topographical  so- 
cieties : these  are  of  a public  character. 
There  are  also  important  private  libraries, 
containing  everything  that  can  be  pro- 
cm-ed  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Linited 
States ; — amongst  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  may  be  instanced  the  colossal 
collection  of  works  on  American  History 
collected  by  Mr.  Peter  Force,  of  Wash- 
ington,  and  that  of  IMr.  George  Brinley, 
Jun.,  of  Hartford.  There  are  many  other 
scholars  engaged  in  this  meritorious  task, 
whom  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention. 
The  cause  to  which  they  have  so  nobly 
contributed  avlU  be  still  further  promoted 
and  aided  by  the  publication  under  notice. 
The  “ Historical  Magazine”  is  devoted  to 
historical  affairs,  and  “is  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  records  of  historical  societies 
throughout  the  country,  and  by  reports 
of  their  meetings  indicate  the  progress  of 
the  national  taste  for  this  branch  of  litera- 
ture. It  may,  it  is  expected,  in  due  time, 
increase  the  activity  and  value  of  these 
records,  by  stimulating  some  societies  to 
hold  more  frequent  meetings,  and  make 
others,  at  widely  distant  points,  better  ac- 
quainted witli  each  other’s  laboims  and 
necessities.  It  will  contain  retrospective 
bibliography,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  give  each  month  a summary  of  histori- 
cal documents,  including  obituaries  of  de- 
ceased historians,  sketches  of  prominent 
antiquarian  discoveries,  essays  upon  histo- 
rical subjects,  &c.  A department  will  be 
assigned  to  “ Notes  and  Qixeries,”  in  imi- 
tation of  our  successful  Enghsh  contem- 
12 
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poraiy.  From  the  two  monthly  parts 
before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that  the 
intention  of  the  prospectus  is  ably  carried 
out.  Among  other  interesting  articles,  we 
find  one  on  the  “Charter  Oak,”  another 
on  the  “ Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Esquimaux;”  others  on  the  “ History  of 
the  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  into  the  Mohawk  Language,” 
“ Harvard  University  seventy-six  years 
ago,”  “ The  Cradock  Family.”  A degree 
of  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  perusal 
of  these  articles,  from  the  simple,  zealous, 
and  unaffected  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated.  There  is  a sober,  business-like 
tone  about  the  “ Historical  Magazine,” 
which  is  the  more  agreeable  because  un- 
expected. We  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  readers  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  progress,  past  and  present,  of  our 
“cousins,”  and  hope  the  Magazine  'null 
meet  with  the  support  and  encouragement 
it  deserves. 


The  Neto  England  Historical  and  Ge- 
nealogical ^Register  and  Antiquarian  Jour- 
nal. Pubhshed  quarterly,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Society,  (Boston  : C.  B. 
Richardson.  London:  J.  Russell  Smith,) 
is  a work  creditable  alike  in  taste 
and  execution.  The  January  number, 
which  has  just  reached  us,  contains  a beau- 
tifully executed  portrait  of  Washington; 
articles  on  the  families  of  Hildreth,  Frank- 
lin, Gross,  Farrar,  and  others ; a depart- 
ment for  Notes  and  Queries;  and  a va- 
riety of  other  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
matter.  ISIr.  Sylvanus  Urban  feels  great 
pleasm’e  in  bringing  the  names  of  these 
yoimg  relations  before  his  readers,  and 
hopes  they  may  enjoy  an  existence  as  pro- 
longed as  his  ovm. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from 
the  Election  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to 
the  Concordat  of  Worms,  a.d.  590 — 1122. 
By  the  Rev.  Jaiies  Ceaigie  Robeetsoi-. 
(London  : John  Murray.)  ---  A modern 
writer  has  well  remarked,  that  “Eccle- 
siastical History  is  the  back-bone  of  Theo- 
logy ;”  it  keeps  the  student’s  mind  up- 
right amidst  the  warpings  and  distrac- 
tions of  doctrines  and  opinions,  and  the 
more  profoundly  it  is  studied  the  less  ten- 
dency is  there  to  narrow-mindedness  : the 
worst  informed  men  are  invariably  the 
most  positive  in  their  opinions,  and  the 
least  disposed  to  admit  any  good  in  those 
of  their  opponents.  Unfortunately,  such 
studies  have  not  been  popular  in  England ; 
Mosheim  has  too  long  retained  his  place 
as  the  standard  work,  and  MilneFs  is 
avowedly  written  on  a very  narrow  basis. 
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Tillemont  and  Flenry  are  hardly  to  be  re- 
commended to  yonng  men  studying  for 
orders  in  the  English  Church ; and,  be- 
sides those  named,  there  was  scarcely  any 
work  claiming  the  name  of  a Church  His- 
tory till  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Eobertson’s. 
The  first  volume,  bringing  the  work  down 
to  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  was  published  three  years  ago.  The 
present  volume  commences  with  Gregory’s 
pontificate,  and  carries  us  through  the 
times  of  Charlemagne,  of  Mahomet  and 
his  immediate  successors,  the  rise  of  Ro- 
manism in  England,  and  of  the  Church 
generally,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Con- 
cordat at  Worms  in  the  twelfth  century. 
As  we  hope  at  some  future  time  to  return 
to  the  subject,  we  must  be  content  with  a 
single  extract,  which  will  serve  to  shew 
Mr.  Robertson’s  style  of  composition — a 
style  vigorous  and  not  inelegant,  but  in 
which  beauties  of  language  are  laid  aside 
for  a more  important  object,  the  statement 
of  facts : — 

“In  1087  tlie  Conqueror  was  succeeded  by 
William  Eufus.  For  a time  the  new  king  was 
kept  within  some  degree  of  restraint  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Lanfranc,  who  had  been  his  tutor ; 
but  on  the  Archbishop’s  death  in  1089,  his  evil 
dispositions  were  altogether  uncontrolled.  Wil- 
liam, according  to  an  ancient  writer,  William  of 
Malmesbury,  ‘ feared  God  but  little,  and  men 
not  at  all.’  His  character  was  utterly  profane  ; 
his  coarse  and  reckless  wit  was  directed  not  only 
against  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  or  against 
the  clergy,  whom  he  despised  and  hated,  but 
against  religion  itself.  The  gross  and  shameless 
debaucheries  in  which  he  indulged,  gave  an  ex- 
ample which  his  subjects  were  not  slow  to  im- 
itate. The  rapacity  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
supply  his  profane  expenditure  fell  with  special 
weight  on  the  property  of  the  Church.  Informer 
times  the  revenues  of  a vacant  abbey  had  been 
committed  to  the  hishop,  and  those  of  a vacant 
bishoprick  to  the  Archbishop,  under  whose  super- 
intendance they  were  applied  to  religious  or 
charitable  uses  ; under  the  Conqueror  they  were 
administered  by  a clerk,  who  was  accountable 
for  his  stewardship  to  the  next  incumbent.  But 
WiUiam’s  chosen  adviser,  a Norman  ecclesiastic 
of  low  birth,  named  Ealph  Passeflaber,  or  Flam- 
bard,  devised  the  idea  that,  as  bishoprick s and 
abbacies  were  fiefs  of  the  crown,  the  profits  of 
them  during  vacancy  belonged  to  the  sovereign. 
Under  this  pretext  William  kept  bishopricks  long 
vacant ; while  the  diocese  was  left  without  a 
pastor,  he  extorted  all  that  was  possible  from  the 
tenants  of  the  see,  by  means  alike  oppressive  to 
them  and  injurious  to  the  future  bishop ; and 
the  most  unblushing  simony  was  practised  in  the 
disposal  of  ecclesiastical  preferments.” 

Three  Introductory  Lectures  on  the 
Study  of  JEcclesiastical  History.  By  the 
Rev.  Aethtte  Penehtn  Stanley.  (Ox- 
ford: John  Henry  and  Jas.  Parker.) — Mr. 
Stanley  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  bids  fair  to  rival  his  master 
in  fame  and  in  usefulness.  This  present 
pamphlet  contains  three  most  eloquent  and 
thoughtful  lectures,  which,  without  doubt, 
attracted  large  and  attentive  audiences. 
Gent.  Mag.  Yol.  CCII. 


Like  Dr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Stanley  takes  a large 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  Church, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  the  higher  and  wider 
our  sweep  of  vision  becomes,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  stumble  at  trifles,  or  to 
turn  mole-hills  into  mountains.  He  re- 
futes the  charge  of  Ecclesiastical  Plistory 
being  a dry  study,  and  shews  how  inter- 
esting it  may  he  made  by  taking  an  his- 
torical view  of  the  Church,  by  tracing  the 
histories  of  doctrines  and  opinions,  and 
noticing  them  in  connection  with  men 
who  most  prominently  held  them, — Lu- 
theranism as  conceived  by  Luther,  Wes- 
leyanism  as  set  forth  by  Wesley, — the  his- 
tory of  creeds,  and  articles,  and  events, 
and  persons.  “ Take,  for  instance,”  he 
says,  “the  General  Councils  of  the  Church. 
They  are  the  pitched  battles  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History.  Ask  youi'selves  the  same 
questions  as  you  would  about  the  battles 
of  military  history.  Ask  when,  and  where, 
and  why  they  were  fought.  Put  before  your 
minds  all  the  influences  of  the  age  which 
there  were  confronted  and  concentrated 
from  different  quarters,  as  in  one  common 
focus.”  By  such  means  will  the  study  he 
rendered  interesting.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  portions  of  the  second  lecture  is 
on  Heander : — 

“ Many  of  ns  must  have  read,  in  part  at  least, 
Neander’s  ‘ History  of  the  Christian  Church,’  and 
will  have  admired,  as  every  one  must  admire, 
the  depth,  the  tenderness,  the  delicacy  of  Chris- 
tian sentiment  which  pervades  the  Av'hole  of  his 
va^t  work,  and  fulfils  his  ov-n  beautiful  motto, 

‘ It  is  the  heart  which  makes  the  theologian,’ — 
Pectus  theoloyum  facit.  Yet,  without  disparag- 
ing the  value  of  such  a mirror  of  Christian  history 
in  such  a character,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
it  is  often  rather  the  theologian  than  the  histo- 
rian whose  words  we  read  ; that  it  is  often  rather 
the  thoughts,  than  the  actual  persons  and  deeds 
of  men,  that  he  is  describing  to  us.  They  are 
the  ghosts  of  Ossian,  rather  than  the  heroes  of 
Homer ; they  are  refined,  they  are  spiritualized 
to  that  degree,  that  their  personality  almost 
vanishes ; the  stars  of  heaven  shine  through 
them ; but  we  have  no  hold  on  their  earthly 
frames ; we  can  trace  no  human  lineaments  in 
their  features  as  they  pass  before  us.  Let  us  en- 
deavour to  fill  up  this  outline  ; however  much  of 
deeper  interest  it  may  have  for  the  more  philoso- 
phical mind,  it  will  hardly  lay  hold  on  the  me- 
moi*}"  or  the  affections  of  the  more  ordinary  stu- 
dent, unless  it  is  brought  closer  to  our  grasp. 
How  differently  we  learn  to  estimate  even  Ne- 
ander  himself,  according  as  we  merely  regard 
him  as  a thinker  of  holy  thoughts,  the  writer  of 
a good  book,  or  as  we  see  the  venera’ole  historian 
in  his  own  proper  person, — his  black,  shaggy, 
overhanging  eyebrows  and  his  strong  Jewish 
physiognomy  revealing  the  nation  and  religion 
to  which  he  first  belonged ; wor’xing  at  his  his- 
tory night  and  day  with  insatiable  ardour  to 
shew  to  his  unconverted  countrwnen  whatChris- 
tianitj'  really  was ; abstracted  from  all  thought 
of  worldly  cares,  of  food,  and  dress,  and  money, 
and  time  ; living,  dying,  biiried  in  the  affections, 
in  the  arms  of  his  devoted  pupils.  M'hat  by 
proximity  of  time  we  are  enabled  to  do  for  the 
historian,  true  research  usually  enables  us  to  do 
for  those  whom  he  describes.  Watch  their  first 
appearance,  their  education,  their  conflicts,  their 
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death-beds.  Observe  their  relative  position  to 
each  other;  see  -what  one  did  which  another 
would  not  have  done,  what  one  thought  or  said 
which  to  another  would  have  been  heretical  or 
superstitious ; or,  lastly,  what  all  did,  and  said, 
and  thought  in  common.” 

It  is  a singular  proof  of  the  lecturer^s 
catholicity  of  mind,  that  he  commences  the 
first,  and  ends  the  third  lecture,  with  quo- 
tations from  Bunyan’s  immortal  allegory  ; 
and  everywhere  are  to  he  found  traces  of 
the  workings  of  devout  and  holy  thought. 
This  publication,  small  as  it  is,  excites  in 
us  the  most  pleasing  anticipations  of  the 
future. 

TJie  Student'’ s Gihhon.  (London:  John 
Murray. ) 

Liddell’s  History  of  Lome.  (London  : 
John  Murray.) 

We  place  these  hooks  together  because 
of  their  similarity  of  construction,  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  will  he  applied.  The 
first  is  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  gives 
the  substance  of  Gibbon’s  great  work  in  a 
pleasing,  portable  form,  wdth  additions 
from  Milman,  Gukot,  and  the  editor  j the 
omissions  being  principally  those  disqui- 
sitions relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  which  Gibbon  too  frec[uently 
displayed  the  most  dangerous,  because  in- 
sidious, hostility  to  religion.  In  other 
respects  the  editor  has  performed  his  task 
in  a manner,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
would  be  pleasing  to  Gibbon  himself,  were 
he  alive.  Dean  Liddell’s  “ History  of 
Eome”  is  a similar  work,  hut  we  think 
not  so  successfully  executed  as  Dr.  Smith’s. 
Both  works  are  illustrated  with  nume- 
rous beautifully  engraved  woodcuts. 

The  Metaphysicians  : heing  a Memoir  of 
Franz  Carvel,  LrtishmaJcer,  ivritten  hy  Him- 
sef;  and  of  Harold  Friendling,  Fsq., 
written,  and  noiv  repuMished,  hy  Francis 
Ftralce,  Fsq. ,-  ivith  Discussions  and  Leve- 
lations  relating  to  Speculative  Fhilosophy, 
and  Social  Progress.  (London : Long- 
man and  Co.) — Notwithstanding  the  re- 
pulsiveness of  the  title-page  and  the  wordi- 
ness of  the  fii  st  chapter,  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  this  is  a very  amusing  work. 
Franz  Carvel  is  a philosopher,  and  a specu- 
lative one  : he  first  treats  us  to  a chapter 
on  the  qyresent,  which  leaves  readers  as 
wise  as  it  found  them ; then,  by  a not  un- 
common process,  he  takes  us  hack  a cen- 
tury, and  gives  an  am\ising  account  of 
IMarybone,  the  New-road,  then  in  con- 
templation, the  Strand,  and  of  social  mat- 
ters In  the  time  of  bis  great-great-grand- 
mother,  wlio  mistakes  our  hero  for  her 
Imsband.  ’I'be  next  chapter,  i\\efidure,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  year  of  gi'ace  1956. 
Most  woiiderfid  changes  have  taken  place 
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in  the  meantime.  Morals  have  been  re- 
formed, people  have  become  wiser  and 
happier,  poverty  has  almost  ceased  to  exist, 
and,  greatest  change  of  aU,  matrimony 
does  not  extinguish  love ! 

The  second  memoir  is  more  varied,  hut 
not  so  original  in  the  subjects  treated  of. 


The  Martyr  of  the  Pongas  : heing  a 
Memoir  of  the  Lev.  Hamhle  James  Lea- 
cock, leader  of  the  West  Lndian  Mission 
to  Western  Africa.  By  the  Rev.  Heney 
Caswall,  D.D,  (London  : Rivingtons). — 
Mr.  Leacock  was  a native  of  Barbados, 
educated  at  Codrington  College,  and  was 
ordained  hy  Bp.  Coleridge,  after  which  he 
removed  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
laboured  for  some  years,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  the  West  Indies.  Here  he 
employed  himself  from  1849  till  1855 
in  various  useful  works,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter year,  heing  then  sixty  years  of  age, 
accepted  the  office  of  a missionary  to  the 
most  unhealthy  part  of  Africa.  He  reached 
his  post  towards  the  end  of  1855,  but  w^as 
not  long  permitted  to  labour  there.  His 
work  w’^as  done,  and  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1856,  he  was  called  home  to  receive  the 
reward  of  a faithful  servant. 


Alemoirs  of  John  Ahernethy,  By 

Geoeg-e  Macilwain,  F.R.C.S,  Third 
edition.  (London:  Hatcbard.) — Mr.  Mac- 
ilw’ain’s  Memoirs”  of  his  friend  and 
teacher  deserve  the  popidarity  they  have 
obtained.  The  volume  has  been  evidently 
collected  and  composed  as  a labour  of  love  ,• 
and,  though  it  might  he  easy  to  point 
out  many  imperfections  in  the  execution, 
many  burdensome  digressions,  and  a pre- 
dominant formality  and  elaborateness  of 
style,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  au- 
thor’s fulness  of  knowledge  and  earnest- 
ness of  manner  have  put  us  in  possession 
of  a more  useful  and  impressive  biography 
than  many  that  have  been  composed  with 
far  greater  artistic  skill.  The  public  will 
find  in  this  volume  all  the  information 
they  are  interested  in  concerning  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy ; and  professional  readers  will  find 
enough  to  freshen  fading  recollections,  to 
foster  kindly  memories,  and  to  indicate  at 
least  the  intellectual  obligations  which  the 
great  physiologist  has  laid  them  under  by 
his  researches. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Ahernethy  was 
one  which  it  might  be  well  for  both  the 
public  and  the  profession  he  belonged  to 
to  become  better  acquainted  with.  Under 
the  occasional  rudeness  of  his  irritable 
manner,  there  was  a quick  intelligence  and 
a -warmth  and  generosity  of  heart,  such  as 
are  not  often  found  along  with  the  soft 
and  courteous  accents  of  the  prosperous 
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and  popvilar  of  his  calling.  There  was  no 
cant  about  him,  and  no  improper  craving 
for  emolument  or  fame.  He  was  a man  of 
science  and  benevolence,  even  to  the  last, 
unhardened  and  unwarped  by  eminent 
professional  success. 

Mr.  Macilwain’s  pages  are  well  stored 
with  apt  and  interesting  anecdotes,  care- 
fully selected  for  the  illusti’ation  they  af- 
ford of  different  phases  of  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Abernethy,  The  higher  qualities,  both  of 
his  intellect  and  moral  nature,  are  very  gra- 
phically brought  before  us  in  these  minor 
unstudied  incidents.  And,  by  the  same 
sim]'le  and  agreeable  means,  many  of  the 
relations  between  the  public  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  healing  art  are  exhibited 
with  more  frankness  and  fidelity  than 
either  have  been  used  to,  or  than  one  of 
the  parties  may  be  likely  altogether  to 
approve  of  in  a work  which  will  necessarily 
have  a multitude  of  readers  amongst  the 
other.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  its 
admirable  representation  of  an  excellent 
and  able  man,  Mr.  Macilwain’s  genial 
volume  is  calculated  to  do  good  service  to 
the  reading  world. 


Philoso])liy  in  Sport  made  Science  in 
^Earnest.  Eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, (London  : John  Murray.) — It  was 
a l^happy  thought  of  Dr,  Paris’s  when  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  enlisting  the  ordinary 
games  of  children  in  the  cause  of  science. 
But  those  who  think  this  to  be  a mere 
child’s  book-labour  under  a great  mistake; 
for  although  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation be  but  an  ordinary  soap-bubble,  or 
kite,  or  burning-glass,  the  lessons  evolved 
are  such  as  will  instruct  readers  of  every 
age  ; indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
volume  containing  more  varied  or  profound 
information  conveyed  in  such  a pleasing 
manner 


Trees  and  their  Nature;  or,  the  Bud 
and  its  Attributes  ; in  a series  of  Letters  to 
his  Sons.  By  Alexander  Harvey,  A.M., 
M.D.,  &c,  (London:  Nisbet  and  Co.) — 
In  this  familiar  and  unassuming  work.  Dr. 
Harvey  very  pleasantly  discusses  some  very 
profound  questions  in  vegetable  physiology, 
and  especially  the  theory  that  every  year’s 
growth  of  a tree  is  that  of  a separate  and 
semi-independent  organization.  More  il- 
lustrations of  tins  theory  are  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  it  than  at  first  sight 
appear  possible  ; but  he  has,  amongst  other 
opponents.  Dr.  Carpenter,  whose  objec- 
tions will  have  more  weight  than  Dr.  Har- 
vey’s theories. 


Principles  of  Natural  Theology.  By 
Robert  Anchor  Thompson.  (London  : 


Rivingtons.) — Mr.  Thompson  is  favourably 
known  by  his  essay  on  “ Christian  Tlieism,” 
which  gained  the  Burney  prize ; this  pur- 
sues a similar  method,  but  is  confined  to 
the  positive  argument  in  the  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity.  This  know- 
ledge Mr.  Thompson  proves  to  be  a pro- 
duct of  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  mind 
corroborated  by  the  principles  of  reason. 

Miscellanies  upon  various  Subjects.  By 
John  Ahbrey,  E.R.S.  (London:  J.  Rus- 
sell Smith.) — Honest  John  Aubrey  was  a 
devout  believer  in  the  marvellous  and  su- 
pernatural ; and  in  his  “ Miscellanies”  has 
chronicled  a choice  collection  of  dreams, 
omens,  unlucky  days,  apparitions,  magic, 
&c.,  many  of  which  he  either  vouches  for 
from  his  own  knowledge,  or  gives  us  his  au- 
thority. A belief  in  these  things  was  com- 
mon to  the  men  of  the  time  when  he  lived, 
and  is  not  yet  altogether  extinct : who,  for 
instance,  likes  to  embark  for  a distant  clime 
on  a Friday  ; and  how  few  would  venture 
upon  matrimony  on  that  day,  without  sonae 
misgivings  respecting  the  future  ? Some 
will  regret  the  want  of  faith  in  these  de- 
generate days,  but  we  are  not  of  that 
number;  neither  do  we  despise  such  as 
Aubrey,  who  had  a most  unbounded  belief 
in  knockings,  impulses,  or  voices. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  try 
whether  there  be  any  virtue  in  the  follow- 
ing remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  : — 

“ To  cure  the  Tooth- Ach:  out  of  Mr.  Aslwiole's 
Manuscript,  ivrit  with  his  oivn  hand  : — 

Mars,  hiir,  Ahiirsa,  Aburse. 

Jesu  Christ,  for  Mary’s  sake, 

Take  away  this  Tooth-Ach. 

Write  the  words  three  times ; and  as  you  say  the 
words,  let  the  party  hum  one  paper,  then  an- 
other, and  then  the  last.  He  says  he  saw  the  ex- 
periment, and  the  party  immediately  cured.” 

Should  this  remedy  fail,  they  may  try 
another : — 

“ Take  a new  nail,  and  make  the  gum  bleed 
with  it,  and  then  drive  it  into  an  oak.  This  did 
cure  William  Neal’s  son,  a very  stout  gentle- 
man, when  he  was  almost  mad  with  the  pain, 
and  had  a mind  to  have  pistolled  himself.” 

The  volume  is  most  amusing,  and  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  opinions  of  the 
times.  It  forms  one  of  Mr.  Russell  Smith’s 
“ Reprints  of  Old  Authors,”  and  will,  we 
hope,  be  followed  by  an  enlarged  reprint  of 
“Aubrey’s  Lives,”  for  which  work  we  un- 
derstand tliere  are  abundant  materials. 


A Manual  of  Gothic  Surface-Orna- 
ments, (Oxford:  John  Henry  and  James 
Parker.)— This  is  the  third  number  of 
Messrs.  Parker’s  useful  series  of  Manuals, 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art.  It  is  seldom 
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we  find  so  mucli  useful  information  so  well 
put  together,  packed  in  so  small  a compass 
as  we  have  it  here.  The  progress  of  sur- 
face-ornament is  traced  through  its  vari- 
ous stages,  and  the  characteristics  of  each 
clearly  pointed  out,  not  only  in  the  text, 
but  also  by  means  of  the  excellent  engrav- 
ings, drawn  from  existing  examples  of  the 
periods  referred  to. 


William  SliaJcspeare  not  an  Impostor. 
By  an  English  Critic.  (London : Bout- 
ledge  and  Co.) — That  this  has  been  a la- 
bour of  love  to  our  Critic  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  have  any  doubt.  Alarmed,  as  he 
appears  to  have  been,  by  an  attempt  to 
rob  the  immortal  bard  of  his  fair  name 
and  reputation,  he  rushes  forward  to  the 
rescue,  and  shews  most  clearly  that  Shak- 
speare  was  capable  of  writing  Shakspeare’s 
plays,  and  was  no  impostor.  We  do  not 
think  such  a defence  necessary,  as  the  at- 
tack was  probably  only  intended  to  shew 
the  cleveimess  of  an  author  who  no  more 
doubted  the  authenticity  of  Shakspeare’s 
being  a true  poet,  than  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  did  of  the  existence  of  Buonaparte 
when  he  wrote  his  ‘‘  Historic  Doubts.'’^ 


'Reliques  of  Ancient  ’English  Poetry  : 
consisting  of  old  Heroic  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets  ; to- 
gether with  some  few  of  a later  date. — By 
Thomas  Percy,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
A new  edition,  in  three  volumes.  (London  : 
Washbourne  and  Co.) — Mr.  Washhourne’s 
edition  of  this  charming  work  has  always 
been  the  favourite , and  the  present  is  ren- 
dered more  complete  by  the  restoration  of 
the  Wanton  \Wfe  of  Bath,”  which  was 
left  out  of  the  edition  edited  by  the  bi- 
shop’s son.  Prefixed  to  this  ballad  is  a 
reference  to  the  “ Spectator,”  which  re« 
quired  verifying  before  it  was  inserted. 


Myths  traced  to  their  Primary  Source 
through  Language.  By  Morgan  Kaya- 
NAGH.  (London  : Newby.  2 vols.  8vo.) — 
We  speak  very  mildly  of  this  pretentious 
work,  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  has 
attempted  to  liandle  a subject  altogether 
beyond  his  reach.  Prom  beginning  to  end 
it  is  a tissue  of  absurdities. 


The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 
The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Eying. 
By  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor.  (Oxford : John 
Henry  and  James  Parker.  2 vols.  fcap.. 
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8 VO.) — To  say  anything  in  commendation 
of  these,  the  favourite  and  most  highly- 
finished  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  would  be 
like  gilding  refined  gold ; but  of  the  edi- 
tions now  published  we  may  remark,  that 
they  are  the  most  elegant  that  have  yet 
appeared.  They  are  printed  with  red 
border  lines  throughout,  while  the  refer- 
ences to  Holy  Scripture  have  been  veri- 
fied, and  considerably  increased  in  num- 
ber, while  a few  unimportant  marginal 
illu-trations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  have  been  omitted.  For  birthday 
or  other  presents,  to  old  or  young,  we 
know  of  no  works  more  appropriate. 


A Manual  of  Prayers  for  the  use  of  the 
Scholars  of  Winchester  College,  by  the 
Bight  Bey.  Thos.  Ken,  (Oxford:  John 
Henry  and  James  Parker),  is  another 
beautiful  reprint  of  a deservedly  favourite 
manual  for  the  young.  It  is  edited  by 
Dr.  Moberly. 


‘‘  Waiting  through  the  weary  day.’* 
(London  : Bivingtons.)— Lady  Charlotte 
Maria  Pepys,  under  this  title,  has  neatly 
and  skilfully  brought  together  a few 
thoughts  for  the  hurried  and  hard-work- 
ing,” which  will  be  found  an  admirable 
little  book  for  giving  to  a female  domestic. 


A Manual  of  Household  Prayers  for 
Morning  and  Evening,  with  Variations 
for  the  Lays  of  the  WeeJc  and  the  Chris- 
tian Seasons.  By  the  Bev.  W.  J.  Deane. 
(London  : Bivingtons.)— -This  little  manual 
has  been  called  into  existence  by  the  fact 
of  the  compiler  not  having  been  able  to 
find  one  already  published  that  was  quite 
suitable  for  use  in  his  oum  family. 


Sunday  the  Rest  of  Labour.  By  a 
Christian.  (London : Newby.) — Is  the  pro- 
duction of  a person  who  doubtless  means 
well,  but  who  appears  to  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  rehgious  matters. 


The  Schoolboy’s  Way  of  Eternal  Life. 
By  the  Bev.  Edward  Hhntingeoed, 
D.C.L. — In  twelve  short  lectures,  delivered 
to  the  youths  at  his  school.  Dr.  Hunting- 
ford  examines  the  motives,  trials,  and 
duties  of  boys,  and  urges  that  the  ways  of 
religion  are  those  of  pleasantness,  and 
that  even  in  this  life  virtue  is  not  alto- 
gether unrewarded. 
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A JACOEITE  EELIC. 

To  the  King  on  his  landing  in  Scotland. 

Arise  Britannia  ! see  around  thy  head 
Young  beams  of  hope,  and  dawning  glories  spread. 

In  all  thy  charms  thy  injur’d  monarch  meet, 

And  thou  thyself  repenting  at  his  feet. 

Great  tho’  thy  guilt  has  been,  and  deep  thy  stain. 

Too  well  thou  know’st  a pardon  how  to  gain. 

When  you  to  Stuarts  sue,  you  never  sue  in  vain. 

No  longer  let  thy  sons  in  whispers  tell 
The  stifled  griefs  that  in  their  bosom  swell  ; 

No  longer  be  their  gen’rous,  gallant  hearts. 

By  Belgick  arms  subdu’d,  or  Belgick  arts ; 

But  to  the  Field  of  Mars  let  all  repair. 

There  shine  in  arms,  and  urge  vindictive  war, 

And  in  their  monarch’s  cause  their  monarch’s  dangers  share. 

For  see,  kind  Heav’n  their  secret  prayers  receives. 

And  still  a Stuart  for  Britannia  lives. 

Hail,  royal  James  ! may  guardian  angels  spread 
Their  careful  wings  around  thy  sacred  head. 

And  thou,  oh  nameless  Spirit ! above  the  rest 
For  ever  mighty,  and  for  ever  blest. 

That  didst  the  royal  Charles  in  exile  guide, 

And  wakeful  o’er  the  sacred  oak  preside. 

Still  present  he,  and  guard  with  ceaseless  care 
Britannia’s  darling,  thy  lov’d  Stuart’s  heir, 

Through  bloody  flelds  of  death,  and  rage  of  cruel  war. 

The  muse’s  prayer  is  heard,  th’  usurper  flies 
To  distant  climes,  and  thence  with  envious  eyes 
Sees  Albion’s  joys  compleat,  and  James’s  triumphs  rise. 

The  hero  doom’d  by  Heaven  to  life  and  fame. 

Must  many  dangers  prove,  and  monsters  tame. 

His  daring  foes  but  add  to  his  renown. 

Their  darted  rage  falls  impotently  down. 

And  their  defeat  confirms  his  everlasting  crown. 

So  in  the  British  sky  th’  ambitious  moon 
Of  late  in  gloomy  pride  o’erveil’d  the  sun. 

And  the  wrong’d  monarch  seem’d  to  abdicate  his  throne ; 

But  soon  th’  usurper  lost  her  feeble  pow’r. 

The  god  soon  rais’d,  and  did  himself  restore. 

Resum’d  his  seat,  and  shone  more  awful  than  before. 

From  FLearne' s M^S,  Collections. 
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Wfit  Moiitijly  iHtfUtgfttctr, 

AND 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF 
Foreign  News,  Fomestic  Occurrences,  and  Notes  of  the  Month. 


Feb.  24. 

The  Victoria  Cross. — A supplement  to 
the  “ London  Gazette”  contains  a list  of 
the  names,  and  a description  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  officers,  to 
whom  her  Majesty  has  awarded  the  Vic- 
toria Cross,  or  Order  of  Valour,  “on  ac- 
count of  acts  of  bravery  performed  by 
them  before  the  enemy  during  the  late 
war.”  This  gratifying  list  includes  eighty- 
five  names ; that  is,  of  thirty-one  officers, 
twenty-four  non-commissioned  and  war- 
rant officers,  and  thirty  privates  and  sea- 
men. The  Navy  takes  twenty -four  crosses, 
the  Marines  take  three,  the  Cavalry  four, 
the  Artillery  three,  the  Engineers  five, 
the  Guards  nine,  the  Infantry  of  the  Line 
twenty -nine,  and  the  Eifles  eight. 

In  every  case,  what  may  be  called  an 
accompanying  biographical  notice  records 
an  act  of  great  daring.  Many  took  up 
and  threw  away  live  shells  with  the  fuze 
burning ; many  rescued  wounded  com- 
rades under  a heavy  fire;  some  were  con- 
spicuous for  devotion  to  their  leaders; 
some  for  gallantly  fighting  alone  against 
numbers;  others  engaged  and  succeeded 
in  the  most  desperate  actions  where  suc- 
cess was  the  highest  service ; and  all, 
officers  and  privates,  are  so  blended  in 
these  actions,  that  in  point  of  valour  the 
officer  and  the  private  stand  on  the  same 
level.  Where  all  are  brave,  it  may  seem 
invidious  to  take  instances ; but  it  is  not 
really  so,  for  a few  will  fitly  represent  the 
brotherhood  in  valour. 

Commander  Cecil  William  Buckley,  and 
Commander  John  Talbot  Burgoyne,  then 
lieutenants,  assisted  by  John  Roberts, 
gunner,  volunteered  to  land  and  burn 
Russian  stores  at  Genitchi;  and  landing 
in  the  presence  of  3,000  Russian  troops, 
did  what  they  went  to  do.  Joseph  Trew- 
avas,  seaman,  “cut  the  hawsers  of  the 
floating  bridge  in  the  Straits  of  Genitchi, 
under  a heavy  fire  of  musketry,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  wounded.”  Commander 
Commerel,  and  William  Rickard,  quarter- 
master, crossed  the  isthmus  of  Arabat  and 


the  Sivash,  and  destroyed  forage  and  stores  [ 
in  the  Crimea;  Rickard,  in  the  retreat,  ! 
gallantly  carrying  on  his  back  a third  man  ! 
who  fell  in  the  mud.  Captain  William  ‘ 
Peel  took  up  a live  shell  that  fell  among  i 
some  powder-cases,  on  the  18th  October,  : 
1854.  The  fuze  was  still  burning,  and  i 

the  sheU  burst  as  he  threw  it  over  the  ! 

parapet.  He  also  fought  with  the  guards  ; 
at  the  Sandbag  Battery  in  the  Inkerman 
fight.  John  Shepherd,  boatswain,  tried  1 
twice  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol  ; 
in  a punt  and  sink  an  exploding  appara-  | 
tus  among  the  Russian  war-ships.  John  | 
Prettyjohn,  corporal,  Royal  Marines,  “re-  | 
ported  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Inker-  I 
man,  having  placed  himself  in  an  advanced  I 
position,  and  noticed  as  having  himself 
shot  four  Russians.”  Private  Samuel  i 
Parkes  of  the  Fourth  Light  Dragoons, 
won  his  cross  in  this  wise — “ In  the  charge 
of  the  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  at  Bala- 
klava,  Trumpet-Major  Crawford’s  horse 
fell  and  dismounted  hiili,  and  he  lost  his 
sword;  he  was  attacked  by  two  Cossacks, 
when  Private  Samuel  Parkes  (whose  horse 
had  been  shot)  saved  his  life  by  placing 
himself  between  them  and  the  Trumpet- 
Major,  and  drove  them  away  by  his  sword. 

In  attempting  to  follow  the  Light  Cavalry  i 
Brigade  in  the  retreat,  they  were  attacked 
by  six  Russians,  whom  Parkes  kept  at  bay, 
and  retired  slowly  fighting,  and  defending  | 
the  Trumpet-Major  for  some  time,  until  ' 
deprived  of  his  sword  by  a shot.”  Andrew  ' 

Henry,  then  Sergeant-Major  of  the  G i 

Battery,  defended  the  guns  of  his  bat- 
tery against  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  Inkerman, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  had  re- 
ceived twelve  bayonet-wounds.  Corporal 
John  Ross,  of  the  Engineers,  for  dis- 
tinguished conduct  on  several  specified 
occasions,  and  for  intrepid  and  devoted 
conduct  in  creeping  to  the  Redan  in  the  i 

night  of  September  8, 1855,  and  reporting  1 

its  evacuation,  on  which  its  occupation  by  i 

the  Enghsh  took  place.  Sapper  John  | 

Perie  was  “invaluable”  on  the  18th  June. 


Asa  general  rule,  we  do  not  profess  to  give  the  name  of  the  newspaper  whence  the 
panigniph  may  have  been  extracted. 

'fhe  date  prefixed  in  some  instances  is  simply  that  of  the  paper  where  the  information 
ap])cared. 
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Sergeant  Alfred  Ablett,  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  “ on  the  2nd  of  September,  1855, 
seeing  a shell  fall  in  the  centre  of  a num- 
ber of  ammunition-cases  and  powder,  in- 
stantly seized  and  threw  it  outside  the 
trench  ; it  burst  as  it  touched  the  ground.” 
Private  Mathew  Hughes,  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  went  twice  to  the  Quarries 
with  ammunition  under  a heavy  fire.  Cor- 
poral Philip  Smith,  of  the  Seventeenth, 
repeatedly  went  out  and  rescued  wounded 
comrades  on  the  18th  June.  Brevet- 
Major  Frederick  C.  Elton,  of  the  Fifty- 
fifth  regiment,  on  the  4th  August,  1855, 
when  there  was  some  hesitation  shewn,  in 
consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  fire, 
went  into  the  open,  and  working  with 
pick  and  shovel,  thus  shewed  the  best  pos- 
sible example  to  the  men.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  them,  “ There  was  not  anotlier 
officer  in  the  British  army  who  would 
have  done  what  Major  Elton  did  that 
night.”  A rifle-pit  was  occupied  by  two 
Russians,  who  annoyed  our  troops  by  their 
fire  j Pi-ivate  M ‘Gregor,  of  the  Rifles, 
crossed  the  open  space  under  fire,  and, 
taking  cover  under  a rock,  dislodged  them 
and  occupied  the  pit. 

The  “ Victoria  Cross”  consists  of  a 
Maltese  cross,  formed  from  the  cannon 
captured  from  the  Russians.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cross  is  the  royal  crown,  sur- 
mounted by  the  lion,  and  below  it  a scroll 
bearing  the  words  “For  Valour.”  The 
ribbon  is  blue  for  the  Navy  and  red  for 
the  Army.  On  the  clasp  are  two  branches 
of  laurel,  and  from  it,  suspended  by  a 
Roman  “V,”  hangs  the  proudest  honour 
an  Englishman’s  blood  can  buy.  The  de- 
coration carries  with  it  a pension  of  10^. 
a -year. 

Home. — Gibson  has  just  finished  the 
cast  of  a fine  statue  of  Pandora  holding 
her  box,  for  Lady  Marian  Alford;  it  is 
very  much  admired,  and  many  hope  that 
he  will  not  be  permitted  to  colour  it.  He 
is  now  understood  to  be  working  at  his 
design  for  the  Wellington  monument. 
The  only  new  things  in  his  studio  at  pre- 
sent are  a beautiful  bust  of  the  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  and  a monumental  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Pigott.  The  idea  ex- 
pressed is  of  an  angel  carrying  her  to 
heaven,  and  the  execution  is  very  fine; 
but  it  is  not  considered  equal  to  the  me- 
morial of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Cheney,  of 
Badger -hall,  one  of  his  best  known  and 
most  characteristic  works.  Miss  Hosmer, 
the  American  sculptoress,  and  pupil  of 
Gibson,  has  nearly  completed  a figure  of 
Beatrice  Cenci  as  she  lay  peacefully  sleep- 
ing in  her  cell  when  the  sentence  of  her 
death  was  brought  to  her.  As  it  will  be 
shortly  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 


and  the  criticisms  here  are  all  unfavour- 
able, your  readers  shall  be  left  to  judge  of 
it  for  themselves. 

Feb.  26. 

Siam.  — The  Moniteur  de  V Armee,  of 
Paris,  publishes  some  curious  details  relative 
to  the  army  of  the  King  of  Siam,  but  we  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  the  story  is  not  apo- 
cryphal. “One  corps  particularly  attracts  the 
attention  of  strangers,  which  is  a battalion 
of  the  King’s  Guard  composed  of  women. 
This  battalion  consists  of  400  women, 
chosen  among  the  handsomest  and  most 
robust  girls  in  the  country.  They  receive 
excellent  pay,  and  their  discipline  is  per- 
fect, They  are  admitted  to  serve  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  and  are  placed  in  the  army 
of  reserve  at  twenty -five.  From  that  pe- 
riod they  no  longer  serve  about  the  King’s 
person,  but  are  employed  to  guard  the 
royal  palaces  and  crown  lands.  On  en- 
tering the  army  they  make  a vow  of 
chastity,  from  which  there  is  no  exemp- 
tion, unless  any  of  them  should  attract  the 
King’s  attention  and  be  admitted  among 
his  legitimate  wives.  The  King’s  choice 
seldom  falls  on  the  most  beautiful,  but  on 
the  most  skilled  in  military  exercises.  The 
hope  of  such  a reward  animates  them  with 
extraordhiary  zeal  for  militai’y  instruction, 
and  Europeans  are  astonished  at  the  mar- 
tial appearance  of  that  battalion,  as  well 
as  its  skill  in  manceuvi  ing  and  its  excellent 
discipline.  The  costume  these  women 
wear  is  very  rich.  Their  full  dress  is 
composed  of  a white  woollen  robe,  em- 
broidered with  gold.  The  cloth  is  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  descends  as  far  as  the 
knee ; it  is  covered  with  a light  coat  of 
mail  and  a gilt  cuirass.  The  arms  are 
free,  and  the  head  is  covered  with  a gilt 
casque.  When  wearing  this  dress  on  state 
occasions  their  only  weapon  is  a lance, 
which  they  handle  with  wonderful  dex- 
terity. With  their  undress  they  are  armed 
with  a musket.  The  battalion  is  composed 
of  four  companies,  and  each  company  of 
100  women,  commanded  by  a captain  of 
their  sex.  Should  the  captain  die,  the 
company  is  drilled  for  three  days  by  the 
King,  who  appoints  the  most  competent 
to  succeed  to  the  command.  The  batta- 
lion has  been  commanded  for  the  last  five 
years  by  a woman  who  saved  the  King’s 
life  at  a tiger-hunt  by  her  courage  and 
skill.  She  possesses  great  influence  at 
court,  and  is  much  respected  by  those 
under  her  command.  She  has  the  same 
establishment  as  a member  of  the  royal 
family,  and  ten  elephants  are  placed  at 
her  service.  The  King  never  undertakes 
any  expedition  without  being  accompanied 
b}'-  his  female  guard,  nor  does  he  ever 
hunt,  or  even  ride  out,  without  an  escort 
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of  the  same  guard,  who  are  devotedly  at- 
tached to  his  person.  Each  individual  of 
the  battalion  has  five  negresses  attached 
to  her  service,  and,  having  thus  no  domes- 
tic occupation,  she  can  devote  herself  ex- 
clusively to  the  duties  of  her  profession. 
There  is  a parade-ground  near  the  city, 
w'here  one  company  is  stationed  for  two 
days  every  week  to  exercise  themselves  in 
the  use  of  the  lance,  the  pistol,  the  mus- 
ket, and  the  rifle.  The  King  attends  once 
a month  at  those  exercises,  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  who  shares  in  some  degree 
the  sovereign  power,  and  distributes  prizes 
to  those  most  deserving.  These  rewards 
consist  of  bracelets  or  other  valuable  jew- 
ellery, to  which  the  girls  and  their  fami- 
lies attach  great  importance.  Those  so 
honoured  fill  the  offices  of  sergeant  and 
corporal.  Punishment  is  very  rare  in  this 
corps,  and  when  it  is  inflicted  it  consists 
of  a suspension  from  service  for  a period 
not  exceeding  three  months.  But  duels 
are  much  more  frequent.  They  must  be 
sanctioned,  however,  by  the  female  cap- 
tain, and  be  fought  with  swords  in  pre- 
sence of  the  entire  company.  When  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties  ensues,  the  de- 
ceased receives  a magnificent  funeral,  and 
the  high-priest  pronounces  a panegyric, 
declaring  that  the  deceased  by  her  valour 
has  merited  eternal  rest  in  the  abode  of 
the  blessed.  The  survivor  receives  the 
congratulations  of  her  companions;  but, 
as  a measure  of  discipline,  she  is  sentenced 
to  pass  two  months  away  from  her  com- 
pany in  fasting  and  prayer.  The  military 
organization  of  this  battalion  is  so  perfect 
that  the  entire  army  endeavours  to  imi- 
tate it.” 

Maech  2. 

The  Tower  of  Babel.— -M.  Ernest  Pil- 
lons  has  addressed  a letter  to  the  “ Journal 
de  Constantinople,”  on  the  recent  discove- 
ries in  Assyria  by  the  French  Consul,  M. 
Victor  Place,  who  succeeded  M.  Botta  in 
that  capacity  at  Mosul.  He  states  that 
in  digging  for  the  bulls,  now  removed,  M. 
Place  had  caused  trenches  to  he  opened 
through  an  enormous  mass  of  rubbish, 
formed  by  the  ruins  of  a series  of  ter- 
races : the  earth  thus  fallen  in  between 
the  walls  of  the  different  apartments,  pre- 
serving a perfect  impression  of  the  sculp- 
tures and  bassi-relievi,  against  which  it  had 
pressed  and  hardened.  It  contained  also 
a great  profusion  of  ornaments  and  en- 
graved stones  and  coins  of  ancient  Nine- 
veh. These  last  must  be  invaluable,  and 
especially  if  in  the  Cursive  character,  we 
woiffd  observe.  On  a cylinder  of  this  col- 
lection, and  beautilully  carved,  is  a figure, 
robed,  and  with  curled  hair  and  beard, 
who  extends  one  hand  towards  a kind  of 
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altar,  beyond  which  appears  a crescent 
moon  rising  above  a star.  But  more  im- 
portant still  would  be  the  asserted  disco- 
very of  the  actual  Tower  of  Babel,  standing 
on  a quadrangular  base  of  1 94  metres,  say 
600  feet  in  length  on  each  side.  Of  the 
original  eight  floors  or  stories  six  have 
disappeared;  but  the  ruin  is  stiU  visible 
from  twenty  leagues’  distance— sixty  miles. 
The  bricks  of  the  building,  which  were 
covered  with  writing  before  they  were 
burnt,  were  of  pure  white  clay  originally, 
but  burned  to  a pale  yellow  colour  nearly. 
The  slime  or  pitch  that  cemented  these  is 
found  in  abundance  close  to  the  spot.  In 
the  bright  sunlight  this  glorious  ruin,  the 
earliest  monument  of  human  science  and 
achievement,  displays  a magnificent  mass 
of  colours,  blended  into  hues  that  chal- 
lenge and  defy  the  genius  and  palette  of 
the  artist.  The  characters  traced  on  the 
bricks  are  executed  with  an  artistic  deli- 
cacy of  finish  perfectly  unapproached  by 
any  of  the  specimens  known  hitherto ; and 
though  regular,  and  even  severe,  the  up- 
right strokes  of  the  letters  are  adorned 
with  flourishes  like  heads  of  nails.  Pho- 
tographic copies  were  taken.  A similar 
process  was  employed  on  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Queen  Semiramis,  which  is  stated 
to  be  built  upon  an  artificial  mountain 
overlooking  the  mighty  solitudes  of  Lake 
Van,  in  Armenia.  We  would  remark, 
that  the  Armenian  historians  speak  only 
of  an  immense  causeway  or  embankment 
of  the  river,  and  describe  the  castle  as 
erected  on  the  natural  heights.  Schulz 
also  refers  it  to  the  rock  rising  abruptly 
in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 

Maech  3. 

Defeat  of  Ministers. — After  a debate 
of  four  nights,  the  following  resolution, 
moved  by  Mr.  Cobden,  member  for  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  was  carried 
against  Ministers  by  a majority  of  16 ; 
the  numbers  being  263  to  247 — "That 
this  house  has  heard  with  concern  of  the 
conflicts  which  have  occurred  between  the 
British  and  Chinese  authorities  in  the 
Canton  river ; and,  without  expressing 
an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Government  of  China  may  have  afforded 
this  country  cause  of  complaint  respect- 
ing the  non-fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of 
1842,  this  House  considers  that  the  papers 
which  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  fail 
to  establish  satisfactory  grounds  for  the 
violent  measures  resorted  to  at  Canton  in 
the  late  affair  of  the  ‘ Arrow.’”  Lord  John 
Bussell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  Jas,  Graham, 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
nearly  all  the  most  eminent  members  not 
connected  with  the  Government,  voting 
with  the  majority. 
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In  consequence  of  this  vote,  the  Minis- 
try determined  to  dissolve  parliament  and 
appeal  to  the  country. 

March  5. 

Malton.—Uhsxo.  are  but  few  districts 
richer  in  the  remains  of  our  British,  Ro- 
man, and  Saxon  forefathers,  than  the  coun- 
try surrounding  Malton,  the  exhumation 
of  many  of  which  we  have  from  time  to 
time  recorded.  We  have  been  informed 
that  within  the  last  fortnight  two  more  of 
these  remnants  of  the  past  have  been 
added  by  Mr.  George  Pycock  to  his  very 
interesting  collection  of  local  antiquities, 
— the  one  a Roman  fibula,  the  other  a 
Saxon  sword.  The  first  was  found  when 
making  the  excavation  for  the  Malton  and 
Thirsk  line  of  railway,  close  by  the  vallum 
of  the  Roman  camp  in  the  Orchard-field, 
Malton.  It  is  of  the  lyre  shape,  richly 
ornamented,  and  gilt.  The  material  is 
iron,  but  the  pin  (which  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted seems  to  have  been  designedly 
broken)  is  of  bronze.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  fiugre  No.  1,  page  327,  Wright’s 
“ Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon.”  The  second 
is  a Saxon  sword,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  like,  in  all  respects,  the  figure  in 
the  same  work  No.  5,  page  404.  This 
was  discovered  recently  in  a barrow  (or 
ancient  grave)  on  Acklam  Wold,  along 
with  other  sepulchral  remains.  It  is  of 
iron,  has  a fine  point,  with  sharp  edge  and 
blunt  back.  The  handle,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  not  of  metal,  is,  of  course, 
wanting. 

Ruins  of  Carthage.  — Accounts  from 
Tunis  announce  that  Mr.  Davis,  a gentle- 
man who  a few  months  ago  obtained  from 
the  Bey  permission  to  explore  the  ruins  of 
Carthage  under  certain  conditions,  and 
who  has  been  engaged,  during  the  last  two 
months,  excavating  in  that  locality  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Government  and 
the  Museum,  has  made  some  valuable  dis- 
coveries. An  Arab  having  found  a piece 
of  elegant  mosaic,  Mr.  Davis  was  induced 
to  push  his  excavations  in  that  spot,  and 
his  labours  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  which 
is  believed  to  be  that  of  Dido.  After  cut- 
ting through  two  layers  of  flooring,  which 
must  have  been  laid  down  at  lengthened 
intervals,  he  came  on  a most  splendid  piece 
of  mosaic  of  many  square  yards  in  area, 
and  in  which  were  delineated  two  heads, 
each  three  feet  high,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  Dido  and  Juno,  besides  several  graceful 
Eastern  figures,  and  a number  of  highly 
elegant  devices  and  ornaments,  equal,  it  is 
alleged,  to  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  art  yet  brought  to  light.  Mr.  Davis 
has  taken  every  precaution  to  guard  the 
mosaic  from  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCll. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  British  Government 
will  despatch  a vessel  to  convey  it  to  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  other  objects  of  interest 
which  he  has  discovered. 

March  7. 

Austria  and  Sardinia. — If  there  is  a 
foreign  country  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ought  to  engage  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  England,  it  is  Sard  nia, 
threatened  by  an  exercise  of  Austrian 
power,  upon  grounds  which  are  distinctly 
stated.  Let  us  for  a moment  consider  the 
nature  of  those  ground^.  The  complaint 
presented  by  Count  Buol  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sardinia  is,  that  ahhough  con- 
fidence is  establishing  itself  everywhere  in 
Lombardy,  there  are  a few  spirits  who 
hesitate  to  join  in  that  confidence  without 
reserve,  because  their  discontent  is  main- 
tained by  a provocative  action  from  with- 
out. The  Piedmontese  press,  “ faithful  to 
its  abject  habits,”  misrepresents  the  true 
state  of  things  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  and  counsels  revolution,  or  even 
regicide.  The  Government  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  associates  itself  with  that  press 
by  its  toleration;  and  receives  subscrip- 
tions, not  only  for  its  fi-ontier  defences 
when  it  is  not  attacked,  but  for  a monu- 
ment commemorative  of  the  action  of  the 
Piedmontese  army  in  Lombardy.  Such  is 
the  statement  of  Count  Buol. 

The  last  two  points  appear  to  be  throwm 
in  as  makeweights.  They  misrei  resent 
the  facts.  Tlie  Government  has  not  re- 
ceived subscriptions  for  a monument  to  the 
Piedmontese  army;  and  if  it  has  received 
contributions  towards  its  frontier  defences, 
it  is  precisely  because  that  threat  was 
anticipated  wdiich  is  now  conveyed  by 
Count  Buol. 

The  gravamen  of  the  despatch  is,  that 
the  press  of  Piedmont  encourages  sedition 
in  Lombardy,  and  that  the  Government 
permits  it.  Now,  what  are  the  facts  with 
regard  to  the  Piedmontese  press  ? We 
speak  not  without  some  knowledge  of  it. 
We  can  compare  it  to  a press  with  which 
our  own  readers  are  familiar — the  press  of 
this  country.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not 
in  Piedmont  any  journal  resembling  the 
“ Times”  in  size  or  in  the  univei  sal  com- 
pleteness of  its  reports ; but  there  are 
journals  that  pretty  closely  resemble  a 
very  high  model — the  Journal  des  Rchats 
in  the  best  days  of  Louis  Philippe ; con- 
veying information  in  all  departments, 
domestic  and  foreign,  wdth  very  able  poli- 
tical articles.  From  that  standard  we 
have  many  varieties,  down  to  humorous 
prints  of  a cheap  kind,  and  democratic 
sheets  intended  tor  circulation  among  the 
working  classes — still  like  our  own.  Among 
other  varieties,  we  have  High  Church  pa- 
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pers  of  tlie  most  absolutist  and  conserva- 
tive opinions.  In  short,  so  far  as  substan- 
tial information  goes,  with  representation 
of  all  opinions,  ability  of  discussion,  and  a 
true  reflex  of  public  opinion,  the  press  of 
Piedmont  may  be  compared  to  our  own, 
and  will  not  lose  by  tbe  comparison. 
Perhaps  its  succinct  dimensions  are  not 
an  unmixed  evil.  It  necessarily  follows 
from  tbe  vei’y  nature  of  such  a press  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  is  can- 
vassed with  great  freedom.  There  is  a 
Republican  party,  which  believes  the  Go- 
vernment not  to  go  far  enough ; a Reac- 
tionist party,  which  believes  the  reverse  j 
but  between  these,  those  journals  which 
have  the  largest  circidation  give  currency 
to  :i  strictly  constitutional  view,  fairly  ex- 
plaining to  the  public  the  conduct  of  the 
king  and  parliament.  Foreign  news  falls 
XL  ;der  the  same  criticism.  It  is,  we  are 
convinced,  untrue  that  the  press  of  Pied- 
mont counsels  revolution  or  regicide.  There 
have  been  such  suggestions  in  extreme  or- 
gans like  those  that  we  have  in  our  own 
press;  but  it  is  the  effect  of  a co  npletely 
free  discussion,  and  of  the  strength  given 
by  the  constitution  in  its  free  working  to 
the  combination  of  the  highest  classes  with 
the  middle  and  the  better  portion  of  the 
working  classes,  that  s’wamps  all  such  ex- 
cesses wuth  the  weight  of  a steady  common 
sense.  You  could  not  have  out  that  manly 
and  unreserved  utterance  of  common  sense 
without  a press  free  even  for  the  utterance 
of  folly. 

AVhat  is  the  effect  of  that  freedom  ? 
Prosperity  and  tranquillity  are  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  Sardinian  dominions. 
Republicanism,  like  Absolutism,  is  dying 
out  for  want  of  sufficient  support.  Law 
is  supreme,  without  arbitrary  dictation. 
The  government  of  Austria,  professing  to 
cultivate  improvement,  cannot  be  injured 
by  the  criticism  of  a press.  Count  Buol 
says  that  it  is  not  injured,  because  confi- 
dence is  restored  in  the  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom,  save  among  a very  few. 
Now,  either  that  statement  is  false,  or  the 
suggestions  of  some  Piedmontese  journals 
are  devoid  of  effect.  Either  Count  Buol 
is  making  a baseless  complaint,  or  Austria 
trembles  before  the  free  press  of  Piedmont. 

'1  he  Piedmontese  Government  and  Le- 
gislature have  provided  for  neighbourly 
relations.  By  a special  law,  not  only  the 
Government  or  natives  of  Sardinian  states 
may  prosecute  a Sardinian  journal,  but 
toreign  governments  may  do  so.  Austria 
indeed  knows  that  fact  experimentally, 
having  prosecuted  a journal  called  the 
Espero,  but  so  long  after  the  offence  that 
the  jury  awarded  rather  low  damages;  and 
the  Emperor  now  finds  prosecutions  incon- 
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sistent  with  his  “dignity.”  So  Count 
Buol  demands  that  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment shall  establish  on  behalf  of  Austria 
a censorship  of  the  press  incompatible  with 
the  very  nature  of  Sardinian  institutions. 

In  other  words,  Austria  demands  that  Sar- 
dinia should  give  up  her  constitutional 
regime  and  her  free  press,  because  Austria 
finds  that  she  cannot  exist  in  proximity 
with  them ; and  Count  Buol  threatens 
that  if  Sardinia  does  not  comply,  Austria 
will  take  the  law  into  her  own  hands. — • 
Spectator. 

Maech  10. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Souse  of  Com/mons. 

— Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  having  intimated  his 
wish  to  retire  from  the  Chair  at  the  end  i 
of  the  present  session  of  parliament.  Lord  [ 
Palmerston  moved  a vote  of  thanks,  w'hich  f 
was  warmly  seconded  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  ( 
supported  by  Lord  John  Russell.  The  i 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  since  been 
called  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  title 
of  A^iseount  Eversley.  The  “ Spectator,” 
remarking  upon  the  retiring  Speaker, 
says, — 

“ Mr.  Speaker  Lefevre  will  stand  con- 
spicuous in  the  list  of  Presidents  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  very  high 
position  which  he  takes  on  retiring, — a 
position  undoubtedly  higher  than  that  of 
men  who  might  on  some  technical  points 
be  accounted  his  superiors.  He  had  none 
of  the  opportunities  wiiich  have  enabled 
men  to  stand  forth  as  leaders  in  grand  i 
parliamentary  movements.  There  may 
have  been  men  more  learned  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Speaker;  for,  although  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre’s  decisions  have  been  collected  into 
a volume,  embodying  a mass  of  ‘parlia- 
mentary precedents,’  which  wfill  hereafter 
have  their  force,  we  are  not  prepared  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  has  on  every  occa- 
sion delivered  exactly  that  judgment  which 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  indorse.  He  w’as  not, 
like  Manners  Sutton,  made  the  victim  of 
party  conflict  ; his  resignation  has  not 
been  made  a ministerial  question.  Living 
in  tranquil  times,  he  has  had  the  less  op- 
portunity for  displaying  some  of  the 
qualities  that  his  office  has  called  forth  in 
predecessors.  But  after  all,  tranquil  times, 
especially  wuth  a long  endurance  of  ser- 
vice, must  try  the  sterling  qualities  of  a 
man ; and  it  is  a great  fact  that  Mr.  Shaw  1 
Lefevre  has  been  able  to  occupy  the  most  i 
responsible  and  conspicuous  post  in  the  ! 
House  of  Commons  for  eighteen  years,  and  ' > 
to  retire  Avith  a declaration  from  every  i 
part  that  he  has  amply  sustained  the  au-  | 
thority  of  his  office  without  giving  offence  ! 
to  any.  During  the  occupancy  of  no  other  I 
Speaker  has  there  been  such  immense  im-  ' 
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provemeiit  in  the  business  of  parliament. 
A large  proportion  of  this  reform  is  due  to 
I the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  we  live  \ 

Ibixt  the  remark  leaves  to  Mr.  Lefevre  the 
merit  of  having  been  able,  through  all 
these  changes,  to  keep  alive,  uninjured 
and  nndiminished,  the  vitality  of  the  power 
and  privileges  which  reside  in  the  House 
; of  Commons.  He  did  this  by  his  skilful 
I adaptation  of  the  spirit  of  old  rules  to 
I modern  circumstances.  While  maintaining 
I the  authority  of  the  post,  he  has  won  the 
I personal  regard  of  every  member.  He 
j could  not  have  done  it  by  any  studied  man- 
ner; it  would  not  have  been  possible  by 
any  set  forms  of  courtesy.  It  is  the  ster- 
ling kindness  of  the  man  himself  that  has 
crowned  the  qualities  which  he  derived 
from  his  birth,  his  education,  his  moral 
courage,  and  manly  presence.  It  is  in 
the  degree  of  this  crowning  quality,  and 
in  the  combination  of  so  many  others,  that 
Mr.  Lefevre  excels  so  many  of  his  supe- 
riors. 

“ It  would  be  most  desirable  if  the  new 
parliament  should  appoint  to  the  same 
post  a man  of  the  same  mould.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  match  the  retiring  Speaker, 
but  perhaps  it  will  not  be  impossible.  The 
qualities  for  which  he  v/as  most  distin- 
guished are  qualities  which  may  be  pos- 
sessed in  a certain  degree  by  many  English 
gentlemen,  and  it  is  not  diminishing  the 
value  of  those  qualities  to  say  so.  Many 
members  have  been,  avowedly  or  not, 
moved  by  an  ambition  to  be  pointed  at 
some  day  as  candidates  for  the  Speaker’s 
office.  Several  have  already  been  named 
as  likely  to  be  chosen,  should  they  obtain 
seats  in  the  next  j^arliament.  Among  the 
names  suggested  we  may  enumerate  Sir 
Frederick  Thesiger,  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Pitzroy.  It  has 
long  since  been  understood  that  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli had  studied  for  the  post ; but  it  is 
probable  that,  since  his  entrance  into  the 
class  of  statesman  liable  to  be  ‘ sent  for,’ 
he  would  not  wish  to  retire  into  that  con- 
spicuous position.  The  result  of  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  proved  that  it  is 
not  always  unfortunate  to  choose  a 
rather  young  member.  The  pattern  is 
before  the  House,  and  all  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  mentioned  possess  high 
qualifications.  The  selection,  indeed,  out 
of  such  a class  of  men,  might  almost  be 
made  by  the  exhaustive  process  of  objec- 
t'on.  To  one  of  the  list  it  might  be  ob- 
jected that  he  had  been  so  much  involved 
in  party  contests  that  we  might  doubt  his 
complete  freedom  from  bias  ; and  in  these 
days,  more  than  ever,  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if  any  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  could  complain  of  having  a 


Speaker  ‘ on  the  other  side.’  It  would  be 
a serious  objection  to  a man  otherwise  of 
the  highest  qualities  if  he  were  supposed 
to  be  by  nature  too  anxious  to  please,  and 
therefore  too  yielding.  It  would  be  a still 
more  serious  objection  if  the  member  should 
have  given  signs  of  even  the  slightest  in- 
firmity ot  temper.  Among  men  of  high 
qualities,  that  candidate  would  be  marked 
out  for  choice  who  should  be  exempt  from 
all  such  objections.” 

March  12. 

Royal  Society. — A Paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Macdonald,  who  is  attached  to  H.  M. 
surveying  ship  Herald,  “On  the  Sea 
Sawdust.”  The  author  observes  that  float- 
ing fields  of  minute  algoc  have  been  seen 
by  Cook  and  subsequent  voyagers  in  the 
South  Pacific ; and  the  Red  Sea  has  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  abundance  of 
Trichodesmium  erythrceum  which  floats  in 
it,  and  concerning  which  MM.  Dupont 
and  Montague  have  given  a curious  ac- 
count. The  latter  says,  “ On  the  8th  of 
July,  1843,  I entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandel,  on  board  the 
‘Atalanta’  steamer.  On  the  15th,  the 
burning  sun  of  Arabia  suddenly  awoke  me 
with  its  brilliancy  unannounced  by  the 
dawn.  I was  leaning  mechanically  out  of 
the  poop  windows  to  catch  a little  of  the 
fresh  air  of  night,  when  imagine  my  sur- 
prise to  find  the  sea  stained  red  behind 
the  v^essel  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
If  1 were  to  attempt  to  describe  the  phe- 
nomenon, I should  say  that  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  was  entirely  covered  with  a 
thin  close  layer  of  fine  matter,  the  coloiu’ 
of  brickdust,  but  slightly  orange.  Ma- 
hogany sawdust  would  produce  such  an 
appearance.  When  put  into  a white  glass 
bottle  it  became,  in  the  course  of  a day, 
deep  violet,  while  the  water  itself  had  be- 
come a beautiful  rose  colour.  This  ap- 
pearance extended  from  Cosseir,  off  which 
we  w'ere  at  day-break,  to  For,  a little 
village  w'hich  we  made  about  noon  the 
next  day,  when  it  disappeared,  and  the 
sea  became  blue  as  before.  During  this 
time  we  must  have  sailed  through  about 
256  miles  of  the  red  plant.”  Similar  ap- 
pearances have  been  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Darwin ; and  Mr.  Hinds,  when  at  anchor 
off  Libertad,  in  the  Pacific,  and  at  the 
Abrolhos,  perceived  large  quantities  of 
another  species  of  Trichodesmium,  which 
exhaled  a most  disagreeable  odour.  To 
this  cause,  or  one  of  the  same  kind,  is 
probably  referable  the  phenomenon  men- 
tioned in  the  “ Colombo  Herald — “ The 
sea  to  the  suuthward  of  Colombo,  and 
more  lately  opposite  the  fort  itself,  has 
presented  a very  uncommon  appearance 
for  some  days  past.  Instead  of  its  usual 
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brightness,  the  surface  has  been  to  a con- 
siderable extent  covered  vdth  what  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  a sort  of  warty  froth  or 
scum,  emitting  a fetid  smell.  In  the 
mornings,  \vlitn  it  has  been  usually  calm, 
this  scum  has  presented  itself  in  broad 
belts  and  fields,  and  by  the  afternoon, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  sea- 
breeze,  it  is  broken  into  streaks  lying  in 
the  direction  of  ihe  wind,  which,  when 
blowing  pretty  fresh,  disperses  it  alto- 
gether. We  have  examined  some  of  this 
unusual  substance  in  a tumbler  of  salt- 
water, and  were  not  a little  surprised  to 
find  that,  while  it  floated  on  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  a scum,  some  parts  -were 
of  a yellowish-green,  and  some  of  a pur- 
plish-brown colour,  tinging  the  surround- 
ing water  a beautiful  violet.  IMinute  in- 
spection shewed  that  the  substance  con- 
sisted of  an  infinite  multitude  of  small 
spindle-shaped  bodies,  each  of  which  in  its 
1 urn  was  a bundle  of  small  threads,  jointed 
but  unbranched,  and  seemingly  very  brit- 
tle.’^ The  author  remarks  that  the  first 
of  these  quotations  is  very  important  in 
its  way ; but  the  latter  description,  from 
the  “ Colombo  Herald,”  appears  to  accord 
best  with  the  appearance  known  to  us  as 
the  “ sea  sawdust”  of  the  Pacific,  though 
during  the  surveying  voyage  of  tlie  “ He- 
rald” in  that  ocean,  no  remarkable  colour- 
ing property  was  noticed,  nor  was  the 
felid  odour,  upon  which  so  much  stress 
has  been  laid,  observed. 

Hr.  Macdonald  adds  that  it  was  rather 
difiicult  at  first  to  determine  whether  the 
species  seen  in  the  Pacific  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  OscillatoridcR  or  to  the  Confervidee. 
In  the  latter,  a linear  series  of  tubular 
cells  compose  the  filaments,  which  are  thus 
said  to  be  jointed  j but  in  the  former,  al- 
though the  filaments  are  tubular,  simple, 
and  continuous,  without  actual  joints,  a 
pseudo-jointed  appearance  is  presented  by 
the  apposition  of  the  little  masses  of  con- 
tained colouring  matter.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  author  submitted  the  “ sea 
sawdust”  of  the  Pacific  to  microscopical 
examinat'on  on  several  occasions,  he  is 
much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  filaments 
are  actually  jointed  ; and  this  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  circumstance  that  an  empty 
tubule,  or  one  in  which  the  parietes  may 
be  traced  continuously  without  being  in- 
terrupted by  joints  or  internal  septa,  has 
never  fallen  under  his  notice ; besides  which 
the  filaments  are  exceedingly  brittle, 
usually  suffering  cleavage  in  the  trans- 
verse direction.  It,  however,  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  the  OscillatoridcE. 

MTien  the  filaments  are  first  removed 
from  the  water,  they  may  be  observed 
adhering  side  by  side  in  little  bundles 


or  fasciculi;  and,  besides  the  colouring 
matter,  the  little  cells,  or  at  least  the  in- 
tervals between  the  septa,  contain  globules 
of  air  which  sufficiently  account  for  their 
buoyancy.  Moreover,  in  this  respect,  al- 
though their  abiding  place  is  the  open 
ocean,  their  habit  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  very  different  from  that  of  those  species 
which  flourish  in  damp  localities  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  filaments  are  all 
very  short,  compared  with  their  dia- 
meter, with  rounded  extremities.  MTien 
immersed  some  little  time  in  fluid,  so  that 
the  contained  air  bubbles  make  their  es- 
cape, or  are  taken  up,  the  pale  colouring 
matter  appears  to  fill  the  cells  completely, 
and  a central  portion,  a little  darker  than 
the  rest,  may  be  distinctly  perceived  in 
each  compartment,  intersected  by  a very 
delicate  transverse  partition.  The  author 
has  found  this  species  off  the  coast  of 
Australia  and  in  Moreton  Bay.  He  has 
also  found  it  among  the  Polynesian  Is- 
lands, and  on  two  separate  occasions  off 
the  Loyalty  group,  in  nearly  the  same 
geographical  position. 

Maech  14. 

DenmarTc. — The  Sound  Dues  treaty  was 
this  day  signed  at  Copenhagtm.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  this  document,  the 
dues  of  all  kinds  to  which  vessels  were 
subjected  in  passing  the  Sound  and  the 
Belts  will  be  completely  done  away  with 
from  the  1st  of  April.  Denmark  also  en- 
gages to  suppress  for  certain  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise, and  to  materially  reduce  for 
others,  the  dues  which  she  has  hitherto 
received  for  transit  on  the  canal  of  the 
Eyder,  and  on  the  routes  which  unite  the 
Baltic  to  the  North  Sea.  The  maritime 
states  on  their  part  engage  to  pay  Den- 
mark as  compensation,  in  one  or  more  in- 
stalments, an  indemnity  representing  the 
average  for  five  years  of  the  revenue  of 
the  present  Sound  dues,  capitalized  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent.  England’s  share 
amounts  to  about  a million  and  a half. 

JEye,  SuffolTc. — This  neighbourhood  a- 
bounds  in  remains  of  antiquity.  There  are 
few  places  in  England  more  inviting  to  the 
archaeologist,  and  none  perhaps  that  would 
better  repay  systematic  research.  In  the  last 
century  a hoard  of  Roman  gold  coins,  con- 
sisting of  several  hundred  pieces,  comprising 
the  money  of  Valentinian,  Gratian,  Theo- 
dosius, Arc  '.dius,  and  Honorius,  was  disco- 
vered ; and  not  many  years  since,  a leaden 
box  was  found  at  Campsey-Ash,  near  Eye, 
containing  a great  number  of  coins  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  Most  of  these  pieces 
appeared  as  if  fresh  from  the  die,  and  had 
apparently  never  been  in  circulation.  At 
Eye  have  been  discovered  at  intervals  those 
black  mortuary  urns  once  supposed  to  be 
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Roman,  but  doubtless  of  a Teutonic  people 
before  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
Mr.  Kemble,  in  a communication  to  the 
I Society  of  Antiquaries,  has  shewn  their 
identity  with  the  urns  found  at  Stade,  on 

ithe  Elbe,  which  greatly  enhances  the  in- 
terest of  these  remains.  Several  of  these 
urns  are  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
* Museum.  Celts  and  ancient  British  coins 
have  occasionally  been  turned  up  in  this 
district,  and  within  the  last  few  days  evi- 
dence of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Eye 
has  been  brought  to  light.  In  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  fosse  which  surrounds 
the  castle  earthwork  is  a field  called  “ the 
Camp,”  or  “ Camping-field,”  belontring  to 
a Mr.  Penning,  a builder  at  Eye,  who  has 
caused  excavations  to  be  made,  the  result 
of  which  has  been  the  discovery  of  the 
foundations  of  Roman  buildings,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  a villa  of  the  once  masters 
of  this  island.  We  trust  to  be  able  to 
give  a further  account  of  these  researches. 
March  20. 

Golden  Lane  Schools. — Certain  schools 
for  the  children  of  the  poor  have  been 
erected  in  this  low  and  wretched  locality. 
The  first  beginnings  were  in  a blacksmith’s 
shed  ■,  there  are  now  buildings  which  have 
cost  £18,000,  and  which  provide  for  2,500 
children.  From  nine  in  the  morning  till 
ten  at  night  there  is  a continual  influx  of 
scholars.  The  last-erected,  and  by  far  the 
largest  buildings,  were  this  day  formally 
opened  by  Prince  Albert.  The  prince  ar- 
rived about  three  o’clock,  accompanied  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  There  were  also 
present  the  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Beans  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Windsor,  Salisbury,  Earl  Granville,  and 
Lord  Robert  Grosvenor.  The  proceedings 
were  opened  with  an  address,  read  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Rogers,  on  the  pai’t  of  the 
promoters  of  the  schools,  giving  a history 
of  their  rise,  progress,  and  usefulness. 
Prince  Albert,  in  reply,  pointed  out  that 
the  progress  of  the  schools  afforded  a fine 
illustration  of  the  divine  truth  that  a prin- 
ciple of  good  once  shewn  is  not  destined 
to  lie  dormant,  but  to  develope  itself  in 
ever-increasing  usefulness.  Addressing  Mr. 
Rogers,  he  said — 

“ The  means  you  have  adopted  to  effect 
your  work  of  benevolence  appear  no  less 
deserving  of  commendation  than  the  object 
itself.  You  have  not  been  content  with 
the  bare  attempt  to  force,  perhaps  upon 
unwilling  recipients,  a boon  the  value  of 
which  might  not  be  appreciated,  but  you 
have  wisely  .'•ought  to  work  upon  the  con- 
victions and  natural  feelings  of  the  parents 
of  the  children  you  wished  to  benefit,  by 
extending  your  assistance  to  those  who,  by 
a small  contribution  out  of  their  hai’dly- 


won  earnings,  have  proved  that  they  are 
awake  to  a sense  of  the  vast  importance  it 
is  to  their  offspring  that  the  means  of  being 
fitted  to  pass  successfully  through  life,  and, 
by  honest  industry,  to  better  their  worldly 
condition,  should  be  brought  within  their 
reach.  It  is  a source  of  high  personal  gra- 
tification to  me,  that  I have  been  enabled, 
by  my  presence  here  this  d iy,  and  by  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  mark  not  only 
my  own  appreciation  of  your  labours,  but 
also  the  deep  interest  which  the  Queen 
takes  in  the  well-being  of  the  poorest  of 
her  subjects;  and  that  gratification  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  by  this  public  expres- 
sion of  the  sympathy  of  the  Queen  and  of 
her  family  and  government,  this  noble 
cause  shall  be  still  further  advanced.  Most 
earnestly  do  I pray  that  the  same  success 
which  has  hitherto  blessed  your  labours 
may  continue  to  attend  your  future  pro- 
gress, and  that  your  example  may  stimu- 
late other  localities  to  imitate  your  useful 
efforts.” 

This  address  was  much  applauded.  The 
children  sang  a hymn ; the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don read  prayers  and  pronounced  a bless- 
ing; and  Prince  Albert  declared  the 
schools  open.  On  his  departure  the  Prince 
and  his  son  were  the  objects  of  an  ovation 
from  the  myriads  of  children,  clad  and 
ragged,  who  swarmed  outside  the  schools. 
March  21. 

Dissolution  of  Parliament. — The  House 
of  Lords  met  at  two  o’clock.  The  proro- 
gation took  place  by  Royal  Commission. 
The  Royal  Commissioners  being  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Earl  GranviUe,  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  and 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  read  her  Majesty’s 
speech  : — 

THE  queen’s  speech. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ We  are  commanded  by  her  Majesty  to 
inform  you  that,  in  releasing  you  at  this 
early  period  from  your  attendance  in  Par- 
liament, it  is  her  Majesty’s  intention  im- 
mediately to  dissolve  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  ascertain  in  the  most 
constitutional  manner  the  sense  of  her 
people  upon  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

“ We  are  commanded  by  her  Majesty  to 
thank  you  for  the  liberal  provision  which 
you  have  made  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
public' service  during  the  period  that  will 
elapse  before  the  new  Parliament,  which 
her  Majjesty  will  direct  immediately  to  be 
called,  shall  have  been  able  to  give  its  de- 
liberate attention  to  these  matters. 
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“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“We  are  coinmanded  by  her  Majesty  to 
express  the  satisfaction  which  she  feels  at 
your  having  been  able  during  the  present 
session  materially  to  reduce  the  burthens 
of  her  people. 

“ Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  assure 
you  that  it  is  her  fervent  prayer  that  the 
several  constituencies  of  the  United  King- 
dom, upon  whom  will  devolve  the  exercise 
of  those  high  functions  which,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, belong  to  them,  may  be  guided 
by  an  All-Wise  Providence  to  the  selection 
of  representatives  whose  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotism may  aid  her  Majesty  in  her  con- 
stant endeavours  to  maintain  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  her  Crown,  and  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  her  people.” 

Parliament  was  then  declared  to  be  pro- 
rogued to  Thursday  the  30th  of  April 
next ; and  their  lordships  separated. 

By  the  Queen. — A Proclamation, 
For  dissolving  the  present  Parliament,  and 
Declaring  the  Calling  of  another. 

Victoria  R.  — Whereas,  We  have 
thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
Our  Privy  Council,  to  dissolve  this  pre- 
sent Parliament,  which  was  this  day  pro- 
rogued, and  stands  prorogued  to  Thursday, 
the  Thirtieth  day  of  April  next.  We  do 
for  that  end  publish  this  Our  Royal  Pro- 
clamation, and  do  hereby  dissolve  the  said 
Parliament  accordingly;  and  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the  Knights, 
Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners for  shires  and  burghs,  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  are  discharged  from  their 
meeting  and  attendance  to  the  said  Thurs- 
day, 30th  day  of  April  next : and  We  being 
desirous  and  resolved,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
to  meet  Our  people,  and  to  have  their 
advice  in  Parliament,  do  hereby  make 
known  to  all  Our  loving  subjects  Our 
Royal  will  and  pleasure  to  call  a new  Par- 
liament; and  do  hereby  further  declare 
that,  with  the  advice  of  Our  Privy  Coun- 
cil, We  have  given  order  that  our  Chan- 
cellor of  that  part  of  Our  United  Kingdom 
called  Great  Ilritain,  and  Our  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  do,  respectively,  upon  notice 
thereof,  forthwith  issue  out  writs  in  due 
form,  and  according  to  law,  for  calling  a 
new  Parliament : and  We  do  hereby  also 
by  this  Our  Royal  Proclamation  under 
Our  Great  Seal  of  Our  United  Kingdom, 
recpiire  writs  forthwith  to  be  issued  ac- 
cordingly by  Our  said  Chancellors  respec- 
tively, for  causing  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  and  Commons,  who  are  to  serve 
in  the  said  Parliament,  to  be  duly  rt  turned 
to,  and  give  their  attendance  in.  Our  said 
Parliament ; which  writs  are  to  be  return- 
able on  Thursday,  the  30th  day  of  April 
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next.  Given  at  Our  Court  at  Buckingham 
Palace  this  twenty-first  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  - seven,  and  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Our  reign. 

God  save  the  Queen. 

The  Knightshridge  Church  Case. — 
TVesterton  v.  Liddell. — The  judgment  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  appeals  of  Liddell  v.  Wes- 
terton  and  Liddell  v.  Beal  from  the  Court 
of  Arches,  was  this  day  delivered. — Pre- 
sent : the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Wens- 
leydale.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, Sir  John  Patteson,  Sir  W.  H.Maule. 
Privy  councillors  summoned  by  command 
of  her  Majesty, — Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Bishop  of  London. — The  judg- 
ment stat 'd  that  their  lordships,  a'ter  th^e 
most  anxious  consideration,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  crosses,  as  distin- 
guished from  crucifixes,  have  been  in  use, 
as  ornaments  of  churches,  from  the  earli- 
est periods  of  Christianity;  that  when 
used  as  mere  emblems  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  not  as  objects  of  superstitious 
reverence,  they  may  still  lawfully  be 
erected  in  architectural  decorations  of 
churches ; that  the  wooden  cross  erected 
on  the  chancel-screen  of  St.  Barnabas  is  to 
be  considered  as  a mere  architectural  or- 
nament ; and  that  as  to  this  article,  they 
must  advise  her  Majesty  to  reverse  the 
judgment  complained  of.  Another  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  stone  structure  of 
St.  Barnabas  is  a communion-table  within 
tlie  meaning  of  the  canons  and  the  rubric ; 
and  their  lordships  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not.  With  respect  to  the  wooden 
cross  attached  to  the  communion-table  at 
St.  Paul’s,  their  lordships  have  already  de- 
clared their  opinion  that  the  communion- 
table intended  by  the  canon,  was  a table 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  fiat  and 
moveable,  capable  of  being  covered  with  a 
cloth,  at  which,  or  around  which,  the  com- 
municants might  be  placed  in  order  to 
partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  the  existence  of  a 
cross  attached  to  the  table  is  consistent 
either  with  the  spirit  or  with  the  letter  of 
those  regulations.  Their  lordships  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not;  and  they 
must  recommend  that  upon  this  point  also 
the  decree  complained  of  should  be  af- 
firmed. As  to  the  credence-tables,  their 
lordships  advise  a reversal  of  the  sentence 
complained  of.  Next,  as  to  the  embroi- 
dered cloths,  it  is  said  that  the  canon 
orders  a covering  of  silk,  or  of  some  other 
proper  material,  but  that  it  does  not  men- 
tion, and  therefore,  by  implication,  ex- 
cludes, more  than  oiie  covering.  Their 
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lordships  are  unable  to  adopt  this  con- 
struction. An  order  that  a table  shall 
always  be  covered  with  a cloth  surely 
does  not  imply  that  it  shall  always  be 
covered  with  the  same  cloth,  or  with  a 
cloth  of  the  same  colour  or  texture.  The 
object  of  this  canon  seems  to  be  to  secure 
a cloth  of  a sufficiently  handsome  descrip- 
tion, not  to  guard  against  too  much  splen- 
dour. In  practice,  as  was  justly  observed 
at  the  bar,  black  cloths  are  in  many 
chui’ches  used  during  Lent,  and  on  the 
d('ath  of  the  Sovereign,  and  some  other 
occasions,  and  there  seems  nothing  objec- 
tionable in  the  practice.  Whether  the 
cloths  so  used  are  suitable  or  not  is  a 
matter  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
ordinary.  In  this  case  their  lordships  do 
not  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  inter- 
ference, and  they  must  therefore  advise 
the  reversal  of  the  sentence  as  to  the 
cloths  used  for  the  covering  of  the  Lord’s 
table  during  the  time  of  divine  service, 
both  with  respect  to  St.  Paul  and  to  St. 
Barnabas.  The  last  question  is,  with  re- 
spect to  the  embroidered  linen  and  lace 
used  on  the  communion-table  at  the  time 
of  the  ministration  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion. The  rubric  and  the  canon  pre- 
scribed the  use  of  a fair  white  linen  cloth, 
and  both  the  learned  judges  in  the  court 
below  have  been  of  opinion  that  embroidery 
and  lace  are  not  consistent  with  the  mean- 
ing of  that  expression,  having  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  table  upon  which  the 
cloth  is  to  be  used.  Although  their  lord- 
ships  are  not  disposed  in  any  case  to  re- 
strict within  narrower  limits  than  the  law 
has  imposed,  the  discretion  which,  within 
those  limits,  justly  allowed  to  congegra- 
tions  by  the  rules  both  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  comm  >n  law  courts,  the  directions  of 
the  rubric  must  be  complied  with ; and 
upon  the  whole  their  lordships  do  not  dis- 
sent from  the  construction  of  the  rubric 
adopted  by  the  present  decree  upon  this 
point ; ancl  they  must  therefore  advise  her 
Majesty  to  affirm  it.  As  the  judgments  in 
these  cases  have  been  materially  altered, 
and  such  alterations  ought  to  have  been 
made  at  the  hearing  in  the  Arches  Court, 
so  much  of  the  sentence  of  that  court  on 
each  case  as  awards  costs  against  the  ap- 
pellants must  of  course  be  reversed ; and 
in  those  proceedings,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  appeals,  each  party  must  bear  h s 
own  costs. 

Dover  Castle. — Those  persons  who  re- 
gard with  veneration  the  interesting  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  this  town  and  its 
neighbourhood — are  in  a state  of  disquiet, 
in  consequence  of  a report  which  has 
reached  them,  that  Government  has  given 
orders  for  the  immediate  demolition  of  the 


remains  of  the  ancient  church  within  the 
castle,  on  the  site  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  build  a chapel  for  the  use  of  the  gar- 
rison. We  undersland  that  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  have  addressed  a letter  to 
Lord  Panmure  on  this  subject.  The  re- 
mains are  not  only  venerable  for  their  an- 
tiquity, but  ofter  some  remarkable  peculi- 
arities interesting  t.»  the  architect.  While 
this  is  threatened  in  one  i^art  of  England, 
the  work  of  “restoration” — an  evil  still 
more  to  be  dreaded  by  the  lover  of  an- 
cient art — menaces  the  church  of  Battle- 
field in  a distant  county.  It  is  recorded 
that  this  church  was  built  by  Henry  IV. 
in  gratitude  for  his  success  at  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury  ; it  therefore  affords  the  date — 
an  interesting  example  of  the  architecture 
of  that  period.  The  nave  is  now  roofless 
and  in  ruins.  The  chancel  was  some  time 
in  the  last  century  fitted  up  for  divine  ser- 
vice, but  of  course  in  the  bad  taste  of  the 
period  A scheme  is  on  foot  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  ruined  nave  and  tower  of 
this  church.  This  is  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  a subscription.  A sum  of  nearly 
700/.  has  alretidy  been  contributed  for  this 
object,  which,  if  carried  out  in  the  spirit 
which  has  been  manifested  in  many  parts 
of  England,  will  be  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing archaeological  and  architectural  data 
of  the  greatest  possible  value.  A circular 
has  aiipeared  within  the  last  few  days 
containing  a list  of  the  subscribers,  and 
soliciting  further  donations.  In  common 
with  all  lovers  of  antiquity,  we  trust  the 
projected  repairs  will  be  limited  to  the 
preservation  of  this  interesting  church ; 
that  what  is  characteristic  of  its  style  and 
age  will  be  religiously  preserved;  and 
that  neither  the  present  age  nor  posterity 
will  be  insulted  with  new  creations  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  architectural  student 
and  disgust  the  antiquary  by  its  obvious 
falsity. 

Disfiguring  the  Statue  of  Queen  Anne 
at  St.  Paid’s.  — In  consequence  of  some 
mischievous  persons  having  wantonly  de- 
faced the  statue  of  Queen  Anne  in  the 
western  area  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the 
dean  closed  the  gates  through  which  per- 
sons have  for  some  time  past  been  per- 
mitted to  pass  to  and  from  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  cathedral  yard.  It  seems 
the  statue  has  been  very  much  injured; 
the  right  arm  is  completely  knocked  off, 
and  other  portions  of  the  figure  much 
defaced. 

Discovery  of  Bronze  Axes  and  Urn. — 
The  “ Banffshire  Journal”  describes  a dis- 
covery of  ancient  relics  dug  up  at  Col- 
leonard.  The  jar  is  an  ancient  British 
urn,  a true  representative  of  the  primitive 
handiwork  of  our  forefathers,  made  solely 
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by  tbe  hand  of  the  workman  at  a time 
when  the  potter’s  wheel,  though  known 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  had  not  ex- 
tended to  this  remote,  and  then  barbarous, 
part  of  the  earth.  The  urn  has  round  the 
neck  that  peculiar  herring-bone  ornament 
common  on  urns  of  the  British  period.  No 
cinerary  remains  were  found  in  the  urn ; 
but  its  contents  were  still  more  curious 
than  the  jar  itself.  There  were  found  in 
it,  closely  packed  together,  no  fewer  than 
seven  axe -blades  in  bronze.  The  axe- 
blades  have  been  presented  to  the  Earl  of 
Seatield,  who  intends  to  place  two  in  the 
Banff  museum. 

Maech  23. 

Skinning  Cats  Alive. — 'Boiv  Street. — 
Mary  Beclcett,  a repulsive-looking  female, 
who  refused  to  state  where  she  lived,  was 
charged  with  committing  the  following 
dreadful  outrage  : — Stedman,  158  F,  stat*  d 
that  between  five  and  six  that  morning, 
while  he  was  on  duty,  a man  named  Payne 
came  to  him,  in  Drury -lane,  and  pointing 
out  a woman  who  was  walking  up  the 
street,  said  he  had  seen  her  throw  some- 
thing into  the  cellar  of  a cooper,  in  Not- 
tingham - court,  Long-acre.  The  officer 
followed  her,  and,  on  coming  up  with  the 
prisoner,  exclaimed,  “ Holloa,  what  have 
you  been  doing  this  morning  ?”  She  said, 
“ Me,  sir,  nothing.”  He  replied,  “ That 
won’t  do  for  me  ; you  have  got  some  blood 
on  your  apron.”  She  said,  “ Yes,  my  nose 
has  been  bleeding ; it  ain’t  cat’s  blood, 
at  all  events  ” Witness  left  her  in  charge 
of  another  officer,  and  went  to  the  house 
indicated  by  Payne,  and  found  tbe  bodies 
of  two  cats,  deprived  of  their  skins,  the 
flesh  smoking  and  quivering.  He  added 
that  lately  he  had  frequently  found  the 
bodies  of  cats  in  various  corners  of  his 
beat  in  Drury -lane,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  found  nine  in  a heap.  Upon  searching 
the  prisoner  at  the  station,  he  found  two 
knives,  very  sharp  and  bloody,  with  the 
felt  of  cats  on  them. — Mr.  Henry : What 
is  the  reason  these  people  skin  the  cats 
while  they  are  alive  ? — Witness  : It  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  skins.  Those 
taken  from  live  cats  are  worth  3s.,  while 
those  from  dead  cats  are  only  worth  as 
many  pence. — The  prisoner  said  she  found 
the  cats  dead,  and  skinned  them. — Mr. 
Henry  : Manifestly  that  is  untrue  from 
the  state  in  which  the  bodies  were  when 
found.  This  is  a most  disgusting  case, 
and  I regret  I am  only  able  to  give  you 
three  months’  imprisonment,  with  hard 
labour. 

Witchcraft  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
Rugeley  — rendered  famous  by  Palmer’s 
crimes — has  been  a scene  of  great  excite- 
ment for  several  days  past,  reminding  one 
14 


of  the  time  wh'^n  the  inquests  on  Palmer’s 
victims  were  being  held,  in  consequence  of 
a solemn  investigation  before  a large  bench 
of  magistrates  into  the  circumstances  of  a 
case  of  alleged  mtchcraft.  The  reader,  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  will  almost  fancy  that  he  is  reading 
a history  of  doings  in  the  dark  ages,  and 
not  of  proceedings  which  have  of  a truth 
taken  place  in  this  day  of  boasted  light 
and  knowledge.  The  history  of  the  case 
is  briefly  this : — A young  and  apparently 
respectable  farmer,  named  Thomas  Charles- 
worth,  resides  on  a small  farm  of  his  own 
at  Bromley  Hurst,  near  Rugeley.  Some 
sixteen  months  back  he  married  a young 
woman  in  his  own  station  of  life,  but  the 
marriage  displeased  his  widowed  mother, 
who  had  been  living  with  him,  and  she 
left,  cautioning  him,  however,  before  her 
departure,  not  to  attempt  to  make  cheese, 
as  it  would  be  sm'e  to  tumble  to  pieces. 
Heedless  of  the  widow’s  caution,  cheese- 
making was  prosecuted,  but  with  little  or 
no  success,  the  milk  refusing  to  turn,  or, 
if  a cheese  perchance  were  made,  it  was 
certain  to  fall  to  pieces.  The  farmer  and 
his  wife  were  ill,  and  the  dairymaid  also 
was  unw^ell,  wdthout  any  ostensible  cause. 
The  farmer  coupled  these  things  with  his 
mother’s  prediction,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  “bewitched.”  Be- 
moaning his  condition  t.)  a neighbour,  Sam- 
mons, a toll-gate-keeper,  and  who  at  times 
worked  on  the  farm,  Sammons  recom- 
mended him  to  go  to  a wise  man,  James 
Tmmiclitf,  also  living  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  “could  do  anything.”  The  farmer 
and  his  wife  immediately  set  off  to  Tunni- 
cliflf’s  house,  and  fortunately  for  them,  as 
he  said,  found  liim  at  home.  The  cause  of 
their  journey  told,  Tunnicliflf  proffered  his 
services  to  relieve  them  of  the  dire  cala- 
mity under  wffiich  they  were  suffering,  and 
next  morning  he  made  his  appearance  on 
the  farm.  Without  seeing  the  cows  he  pro- 
nounced them  bewitched,  and  the  cheese- 
kettle  he  declared  to  have  fallen  under  the 
same  curse.  He  could  remove  the  enchant- 
ment, but  money  would  be  necessary,  and 
forthwith  the  simple  farmer  paid  him  5s. 
for  himself,  and  5s.  each  for  some  horses, 
5s.  for  the  cheese-kettle,  and  3s.  6d.  each 
for  the  cows,  in  all  amounting  to  about  £7, 
for  removing  the  spell.  Things,  however, 
did  not  mend  at  the  farm  ; on  the  con- 
trary, the  wdfe  was  occasionally  seized  wdth 
sickness,  the  husband  suffered  from  unac- 
countable aches  and  pains,  especially  after 
Tunnicliflf  had  been  on  the  farm,  and  at 
night  there  were  mysterious  noises,  ac- 
companied by  the  shaking  of  the  house,  bel- 
lowing of  the  cattle,  howling  of  dogs,  &c. 
Application  was  again  made  to  Tunnicliflf, 
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who  repi’cseiitecl  the  stite  of  the  farmer 
and  his  wife,  and  the  extraordinary  noises, 
to  have  arisen  from  the  “widow’s  curse,” 
and  the  enchantment  put  npon  them, 
through  her  insti  umentality,  hy  wizards 
living  at  Longton,  Burt  m-on-Trent,  and 
Derby.  More  money  was  required  to  re- 
move the  enchantment  and  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  jonrneyings  to  the  wizards. 
Charlesworth  freely  parted  with  his  money 
to  the  amount  of  £30,  hut  the  farmer  and 
his  wdfe  derive  d no  benefit  from  the  ex- 
penditure. Tunnicliff  at  length  went  to 
live  on  the  farm,  and  resided  with  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  several  months,  during 
which  period  he  was  engaged  at  intervals 
in  making  crosses  on  all  the  doors  with 


witch-hazol.  and  in  burning  blue  and  other 
lights  to  overcome  the  power  of  tliose  v/ho 
had  bewitched  tlie  fanner  and  his  wife. 
Things  went  , on  in  tliis  way  frotn  April, 
last  year,  untd  February  last,  when  at 
length  the  suspicion  arose  t'lat  Tunnicliff 
was  contributing  to  their  illnt'ss  by  diuj- 
ging  fhen,  and  that  the  extraordinary 
noises  about  the  premises  were  occasioned 
by  him.  Ultimat<  ly  'I'uunicliff  was  sent 
about  his  business,  and  in  the  end  brought 
before  the  magistrates  on  the  charge  of 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences  j 
and  on  being  tried  at  the  Lent  Assizes  at 
Stafford,  was  found  guilty,  and  this  day 
sentenced  to  twelve  months’  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments,  &c. 

Oct.  31.  George  Jackson  Eldridge,  esq.,  to  be 
Consul  at  Kertch. 

Feb.  18.  Wm.  Robert  Ward,  esq.,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  the  Hague. 

Augustus  Paget,  esq.,  to  be  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  Lisbon. 

Feb.  20.  Charles  Alison,  esq.,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Embassy  at  Constantinople. 

Feb.  22.  Lord  Cremorne  to  be  one  of  the 
Lords-in-waiting. 

Feb.  23.  Charles  John  Baylej%  esq.,  to  be 
Governor  of  the  Bahamas. 

Humphrey  Sandwith,  esq.,  C.B.,  to  be  Colonia 
Secretary,  Mauri  ius. 

Feb.  27.  Re''.  Thos.  Wetherherd  Sharpe,  M.A., 
to  be  Assistant-Inspector  of  Schools. 

Feb.  28.  Thos.  Carlyle,  esq.,  to  be  one  of  the 
Trustees  for  the  formation  of  the  Gallery  of  His- 
toric Portraits. 

March  2.  Sir  John  Fiennes  Crampton,  K.C.B., 
to  be  Envoy  Ext.  and  Min.  Plenip.  to  the  King 
of  Hanover. 

March  6.  Lieut.-Col.  John  Henry  Lefroy  to 
be  Inspector-General  of  Army  Schools,  vice  Rev. 
G.  R.  Gleig. 

March  7.  Richard  Pattinson,  esq.,  to  be  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  Heligoland. 

Frederick  Alexander  Forth  to  be  Treasurer  of 
Hong-Kong. 

March  14.  Dr.  Robert  Ferguson  to  be  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  her  Majesty. 

March  18.  The  Rev.  Henry  Alford,  B.D.,  to 
be  Dean  of  Canterbury. 


March  20.  Lord  Milton  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  Earl  of  Burlington  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Lancashire. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  to  be  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Court  of  Peldn. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
L>  icester. 

Charles  Henry  Alderson,  esq  , M.A.,  and  J.  R. 
Morell,  esq.,  to  be  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Binns  to  be  Assistant-Inspector. 

Robert  Thorley  King,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at 
Moscow. 

March  23.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  di- 
rect letters  patent  to  be  passed  under  the  Great 
Seal,  granting  the  dignity  of  a Viscount  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
unto  the  Right  II' m.  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre,  Lite 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotton,  by  the  name, 
style,  and  title  of  Viscount  Eversley,  of  Heck- 
field,  in  the  county  of  Southampton. 


Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament 

Colchester,  John  Gurdon  Rebow,  esq. 

Glasgow,  Walter  Buchanan,  esq. 

Kent,  Western  Division,  Charles  Wykeham 
Martin,  esq 

Leicester,  North,  Lord  John  Manners. 
Londonderry,  James  Johnstone  Clarke,  esq. 
Sussex,  Fast,  Viscount  Pevensey. 

Tipperary,  Th.  O’Donoghoe. 
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Eai?l  Amherst. 

March  13.  At  Knowle-house,  near  Seven- 
oaks,  the  Et.  Hon.  Earl  Amherst,  aged  83. 

William  Pitt  Amherst,  Earl  Amherst  of 
Araean,  inthe  East  Indies,  Viscount  Holmes- 
dale,  county  of  Kent,  Baron  Amherst  of 
Montreal,  county  of  K^nt,  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  was  eldest  son  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General Wilham  Amherst,  brother  of 
Jeffrey,  first  Lord  Amherst,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Patterson.  He  was 
bora  on  the  14th  of  January,  1773,  and 
sueceedetl  to  the  barony  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle  Jeffrey  before  named,  in  August, 
1797.  The  late  earl  was  twice  married  : first, 
in  1809,  to  Sarah,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Andrew,  se  .ond  and  last  Lord  Archer,  and 
widow  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Plymouth,  who 
died  in  May,  1838,  by  whom  his  lordship 
had  surviving  issue  Lady  Sarah,  married  to 
Sir  John  Hay  Williams,  Bart.,  and  Vis- 
count Holmesdale  ('now  Earl  Amherst)  ; and 
secondly,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1839,  Lady 
Mary  Sackville,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  John  Fredericit,  second  Duke  of  Dorset, 
widow  of  Other  Archer,  sixth  Eaid  of  Ply- 
mouth, by  which  lady,  who  survives  him,  he 
leaves  no  issue. 

His  lordship  had  been  a Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  Kings  George  III.  and  IF.  and 
William  IV.  He  was  one  of  the  Canada 
Commissioners,  and  early  in  1816  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the 
Emperor  of  China.  He  left  Kngland  in  the 
“ Alceste”  in  February  of  that  year  on  his 
mission.  On  reaching  the  precincts  of  the 
imperial  palace  at  Pekin,  and  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  humiliating  cei'emonies  of  the 
Emperor’s  court,  he  was  refused  admission 
to  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  and  his 
mission  was  thus  rendered  useless.  On  his 
return  in  the  “Alceste,”  Captain  Murray 
Maxwell,  he  was  wrecked  off  the  island  Pulo 
Leat,  from  which  he  proceeded,  accompanied 
by  tire  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in 
the  boats  of  the  wrecked  ship,  to  Batavia, 
then  recently  conquered  by  the  British  under 
Lord  Minto.  He  and  his  shipwrecked  com- 
panions there  met  with  a safe  asylum,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  crew  were  rescued  from 
the  island  on  which  the  ship  had  been  lost. 
In  1817.  on  his  return  to  England,  he  visited 
the  Fmperor  Napoleon  at  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  and  was  honoured  with  several  in- 
terviews by  that  illustrious  captive.  He  sub- 
sequently was  appointed  Governor-General 
of  Indifi,  and  for  his  services  thei’e  was,  in 
1826,  created  Farl  Amherst  and  Viscount 
Holmesdale.  The  deceased  peer  was  after- 
wards selected  as  Governor-General  of  Ca- 
nada, but  never  proceeded  on  his  mission. 
Since  his  second  marriage,  in  1839,  his  lord- 
ship  has  led  a retired  life,  rarely  interfering 
in  politics,  chiefly  directing  his  attention  to 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  on  his  estates  in 
Kent. 

The  late  earl  was  made  a Privy  Councillor 
in  1815,  and  in  1834  nominated  a Grand 


Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover. 
By  his  death  a pension  of  3,000Z.  a-year,  which 
he  enjoyed  for  his  public  services,  ceases. 

The  late  peer  is  succeeded  in  the  family 
honours  and  estates  by  his  only  son,  William 
Pitt,  Viscount  Holmesdale,  born  3rd  of  Sept., 
1805,  and  married  in  J uly,  1834,  to  Gertrude, 
sixth  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop  (Percy)  of 
Carlisle,  by  whom  he  has  a family  ; his  eldest 
son,  William  Archer  (now  Viscount  Holmes- 
dale), a Captain  in  the  Guards,  having  served 
at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  where  he  was  dan- 
gerously wounded. 


The  E.vrl  of  Harewood. 

Feh.  22.  At  Hare  wood- house,  near  Leeds, 
aged  59.  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Lascelles,  third 
Earl  of  Harewood. 

The  deceased  was  born  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1797.  He  mamed  in  July,  1823,  Lady 
Louisa  Thynne,  second  daughter  of  the 
second  Marquis  of  Bath.  Her  ladyship  and 
a large  family  of  sons  and  daughters  survive 
him.  The  noble  earl  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  entered  the  army  be- 
fore he  was  18  years  of  age,  having  obtained 
an  ensigncy  in  the  Grenadier  Guards  in 
April,  1814.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, and  was  slightly  wounded  there.  He 
retired  on  half-pay  in  1820,  and  from  the 
standing  army  in  1831 ; but  while  he  was  on 
half-pay,  and  for  several  years  afterwards, 
he  held  a commission  in  the  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  Corps,  called  the  Yorkshire  Hussars, 
from  1826  to  1831.  As  the  Hon.  Mr.  Las- 
celles, he  represented  the  borough  of  North- 
allerton for  some  years  in  Parliament. 
He  was  a Conservative  in  politics-  His 
lordship  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  second  Earl  of  Hare- 
wood,  at  the  close  of  1841,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Wharncliffe,  in  1846. 
His  lordship  died  28  days  and  a half  after 
suffering  a fracture  of  the  skull  and  other 
injuries  from  his  horse  falling  while  follow- 
ing the  Bramham-moor  foxhounds.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  noted  as  a careful 
rider,  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was 
passing  through  an  opening  in  a hedge 
which  separated  two  fields,  but  not  observ- 
ing a sheep-net  that  was  affixed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  opening,  the  hind  feet  and 
legs  of  the  horse  became  entangled  in  the 
net,  the  animal  was  thrown  down,  and  in  its 
struggles  to  get  free  it  kicked  or  struck  him 
on  the  head,  inflicting  a compound  fracture 
of  the  skull.  Immediately  after  the  acci- 
dent, medical  and  surgical  assistance  was 
procured ; and  although  the  worst  results 
were  apprehended  from  the  first,  his  lord- 
ship  progressed  favourably  for  three  weeks. 
The  Countess  of  Harewood,  the  sous  and 
daughters  of  the  noble  earl,  and  other  near 
kindred  of  his  lordship,  were  present  when 
his  lordship  expired. 

The  late  earl  was  an  excellent  landlord, 
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and  did  much  to  promote  the  moral;^  social, 
intellectual,  and  religious  interests  of  his 
humbler  fellow-beings  by  encouraging  and 
supporting  schools,,  mechanics’  institutes, 
and  churches. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  deaths  of 
the  last  two  Earls  of  Harewood  were  both 
connected  with  following  foxhounds;  the 
one  died  at  the  age  of  73  years,  from  natural 
causes,— he  was  returning  to  Harewood- 
house  after  hunting ; and  the  death  of  the 
other  was  caused  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned  above. 

The  latter  earl  had  twice  previously  nar- 
rowly escaped  serious  injury  or  death.  In 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  waS' carried  off  his 
legs  by  the  bursting  of  a shell,  but  suffered 
no  permanent  injury  ; and  about  six  years 
after  that  he  was  shooting  sea-fuwl  off  Cowes, 
Isle  of  Wight,  when  a gun  burst  in  his  hands, 
and  did  serious  injury  to  three  other  persons, 
but  little  or  none  to  his  lordshijr.  The  noble 
earl  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry 
Thynne,  Viscount  Lascelles,  who  was  born  in 
1824,  and  married,  in  184d,  T ady  Elizabeth 
Joanne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  present  Mar- 
quis of  Clanricarde..  Her  ladyship  died  in 
1854,  leaving  several  children.  The  present 
e rl  is  nov^  a widower.  Of  the  other  children 
of  the  deceased  earl,  the  Hon.  George  Ed- 
ward Lascelles  is  married  to  the  d.mgliter  of 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield  ; the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
James  Walter  Lascelles  is  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.P.  ; the  Hon. 
Egremont  William  is  married  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Neill  Malcolm  ; Lady  Susan  Chai’- 
lotte  Lascelles  is  married  to  Lord  Wharn- 
clifte  ; and  Lady  Louisa  Isabella  Lascelles  is 
married  to  Mr.  Henry  Mills. 


The  Vert  Rev.  Wileiam  Rowe  Ltall, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Feb.  17.  Aged  G9,  the  Very  Rev.  William 
Rowe  Lyall,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Lyall,  Esq.,  of 
Findon,  co.  Sussex,  and  a younger  brother 
of  the  late  George  Lyall,  Esq.,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the  city  of  London,  and  for  some 
time  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  was  born  in  London  on  the  11  th  of 
February,  1788.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
entered  i'rinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  a Scholarship  ; and  he  gradu- 
ated as  B.A.  in  1810,  (the  year  in  which  his 
friend  and  brother  in-law,  Mr.  T.  S.  Brand- 
reth,  attaiued  the  rare  and  almost  un[)re- 
cedented  distinction  of  being  First  Chan- 
cellor’s Medallist  and  Second  Wrangler). 
He  was  ordained  in  1812  to  the  curacy  of 
Fawley,  in  Hampshire,  under  the  late  Lord 
Walsinghain,  then  Archdeacon  of  Surrey-, 
and  was  admitted  to  priest’s  orders  in  1814. 

During  his  residence  at  Fawley  he  became 
a contributor  to  the  “Quarterly  Review,” 
and  was  the  author  of  two  articles  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Dugald  Stewart,  which  ob- 
tained unusual  attention,  from  the  ability 
and  learning  which  they  evinced.  Two  or 
three  years  subsequently  he  removed  to 
London,  and  soon  after  succeeded  Mr.  Ren- 


nell  in  the  conduct  of  the  ‘^British  Critic.” 
In  1817  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  not  long  after  was 
nominated  Assistant- Preacher  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Catha- 
rine, youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
Brandreth,  Esq.,  M.D,  of  Liverpool,  who 
sui'vives  him,  and  by  whom  he  has  left  no 
issue. 

In  1820  Mr.  Lyall  Avas  applied  to  by  the 
late  Archbishop  Howley,  then  Bishop  of 
London,  and  by  Mr.  (afterwards  B shop) 
Blomfield,  to  undertake  the  management  of 
the  “ Enc\  clopsodia  Metropolitana,”  a lite- 
rary work  of  no  inconsiderable  interest, 
which,  from  various  causes,  had  fallen  into 
complete  abeyance.  He  performed  this 
task  with  great  ability  and  with  character- 
istic zeal,  and  having  laid  the  foundations 
of  its  success  on  a solid  basis,  he  transferred 
the  management  of  the  undertaking  to  Mr. 
Smedley.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  Ex- 
amining Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  inducted  to 
the  small  living  of  Weeley,  in  Essex. 

On  his  appointment  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Colchester,  in  1824,  Mr.  Lyall  quitted 
London,  and  only  returned  to  it  for  the  de- 
livery of  his  Warburtonian  Lectures  on  the 
Piophetical  Evidences  of  Christianity.  He 
resided  at  B;  adfield,  in  Essex,  till  1827,  when 
he  removed  to  Fairsted,  in  the  same  county. 
The  charges  Avhich  he  delivered  to  the  clergy 
of  tss  X at  this  period  were  not  only  signal 
for  their  ability,  but  remarkable  for  the  tone 
of  wisdom  and  conciliation  which  pervaded 
them. 

In  1833,  in  consequence  of  the  ill-health 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Rose,  he  ex- 
changed the  livings  of  Weeley  and  Fairsted 
for  the  cure  of  Hadleigh,  on  the  bordei's  of 
Suffolk  ; and  in  that  disorganised  and  neg- 
lecieil  district  he  lai-gely  contributed,  by  his 
advice,  assistance,  and  example,  to  allay 
animosities,  to  heal  dissension,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  and  material  w'ellare  of  all 
within  his  reach.  In  1840,  the  last  year  of 
his  residence  at  Hadleigh,  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  “ Propeedia  Pi-ophetica,” 
an  admirable  work,  which  elicited  from  Arch- 
bishop Howley,  and  from  many  other  com- 
petent judges  of  its  merit,  the  strongest  and 
AA'armest  testimonies  of  admiration  and  ap- 
proval. 

In  1841,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
Archbishop,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  from 
the  period  of  their  first  connection  wdth  en 
tire  and  unvarying  confinlence,  and  with  an 
affection  that  was  almost  parental,  he  ac- 
cepted the  archdeaconry  of  Maidstone, 
which  had  then  just  been  constituted.  He 
did  so  without  the  least  hesitation,  but  with 
great  reluctance,  from  his  natural  unwilling- 
ness to  relinquish  the  archdeacomy  of  Col- 
chester, and  resign  the  pastoral  superintend- 
ence of  a district  where  his  uselulness,  his 
influence,  and  his  popularity  were  all  un- 
bounded. 

In  1842  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory 
of  Great  Chart,  near  Ashford,  Avhich  he  held 
for  a period  of  ten  years.  In  1845,  on  the 
translation  of  Dean  Bagot  to  the  bishopric  of 
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Bath  and  Wells,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
deanery  of  Canterbury,  upon  the  i-ecom- 
mendation  of  Sir  liobert  Peel.  The  offer  of 
this  preferment  was  conveyed  to  him  in 
a letter  which  did  equal  honour  to  the 
motives  and  to  the  discrimination  of  that 
great  statesman. 

The  death  of  Dean  Lyall  resulted  from  a 
paralytic  seizure  in  1852  ; and  he  had  borne 
the  trial  sand  privations  consequent  upon  that 
attack  with  the  most  touching- fortitude  and 
redgnation.  For  the  last  few  months  of  his 
life  he  had  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  had 
sunk  into  a state  of  complete  physical  de^ 
bilit}'  ] but  his  final  sum.uons  did  not  come 
till  the  17th  of  February,  a few  days  after 
he  had  entered  upon  his  70th  year. 

Tiie  funeral  took  place  on  the  26th,  and 
the  ce.emony  was  a most  solemn  and  most 
impressive  one.  The  beautiful  cathedral, 
which  he  had  loved  so  well,  and  in  which  he 
had  ministered  so  often,  was  crow'-ded  to 
overflowing  ; the  vast  majority  of  those  as- 
sembled were  attired  in  mom-ning,  the  sor- 
row was  universal,  and  the  stillness  was 
al  nost  oppressive,  except  when  broken  by 
the  faltering  voice  of  the  Vice- Dean  (Arch- 
deacon Harrison),  or  by  the  deep,  thrilling 
tones  of  the  organ.  A part  only  of  the  ser- 
vice was  performed  in  the  cathedral,  owing 
to  the  recent  order  in  council,  which  has 
prohibited  intramural  burial ; when  that 
portion  of  it  was  over,  the  procession  moved 
from  the  middle  of  the  rave  to  ihe  great 
western  tntrance,  and  from  thence  to  the 
\fillige  f-hurchy  ird  of  Harbledown,  of  which 
his  brother,  who  was  chief  mourner,  is  the 
Rector.  It  was  followed  by  a great  con- 
course of  people,  and  there  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Dean  Lyall  was  consigned  to  its 
final  resting-place,  amidst  touching  mani- 
festations of  respect  and  sympathy.  His 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  constant  and  ener- 
getic discharge  of  every  known  duty,  and 
“ his  works  have  followed  him.” 

“The  religious  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  in  death,  and  blossom  in  the  dust.” 

The  reverence  and  affection  in  which  he 
was  held  at  Canterbury,  the  grief  that  per- 
vaded all  classes  at  the  period  of  his  first 
p-ostration,  and  the  more  recent  sorrow 
that  prevailed  at  the  period  of  his  death,  are 
things  too  vvell  known  to  make  it  necessary 
to  recall  them  here  ; while  the  purity  of  his 
life,  tlie  wisdom  of  his  counsel,  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  nature,  the  simplicity  of  his 
tastes,  the  v/armth  of  his  hospitality,  the 
heartiness  of  his  welcou.e,  the  genial  cour- 
tesy of  his  manner,  and  his  utter  forgetful- 
ness of  self,  whether  in  small  things  or  great, 
are  i npressed  upon  the  memories  and  graven 
upon  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 

It  was  the  happiness  and  {)rivilege  of  the 
writer  of  this  notice  to  live  for  many  years 
on  terms  of  affectionate  and  familiar  inter- 
course wii,h  this  most  excellent  and  able 
man,  and  it  is  a mournful  sati.sfacLion  to  him 
now  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  so  lamented  and  so  beloved. 

The  intellectual  qualities  of  Dean  Lyall 
werj  of  a very  high  order,  combining  great 


dialectical  skill  with  great  acuteness,  gi-eat 
quickness  of  apprehension  with  great  powers 
of  analysis,  great  justness  of  observation 
with  great  accuracy  of  thought ; so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  bring  to  the  discussitm  of 
controversial  questions  a mind  admirably 
qualified  to  sift  and  to  weigh  the  value  of 
opposite  ai'guments  and  conflicting  evidence. 
His  scholarship  was  sound  and  classical,  his 
acquaintance  uith  ancient  and  modern  liter- 
ature Avas  intimate  and  extensive,  and  his 
knowledge  of  divinity  was  remarkable  both 
for  depth  and  accuracy. 

His  manner  in  the  reading-desk  was  most 
devotional  ; in  the  pulpit  it  was  peculiarly 
impressive.  His  sermons  were  for  the  most 
part  eminently  practical,  and  very  many  of 
them  were  addressed  to  country  congrega- 
tions. They  were  composed  in  terse  and 
manly  English,  and  were  replete  with  wisdom 
and  good  sense 

In  the  humble,  trusting,  fervent  piety  of 
Dean  Lyall,  there  was  no  tinge  of  harshness, 
no  taint  of  asceticism  or  pride.;  but,  while  it 
was  never  paraded  for  a moment  in  public 
view,  its  spirit  was  impressed  upon  every 
thought,  and  word,  and  action  of  his  daily 
fife. 

He  had  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  gifts  in  an 
unsurpassed  degree — never  rebuking  without 
tenderness,  and  seldom  without  effect;  so 
giving  counsel  as  to  impose  a sense  of  obliga- 
tion, and  so  appealing  to  the  understanding 
as  to  touch  the  heart. 

Amiable,  attractive,  and  engaging  in  pri- 
vrtelife,  he  exercised  no  inconsiderable  in- 
fluence even  upon  those  with  whom  he  was 
casually  brought  in  contact,  while  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  his  familiar  acquaintance 
were  strongly  and  affectionately  attached  to 
him.  His  temper  was  cheerful  and  buoyant, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  mild  and 
equable.  He  had  a keen  sense  of  the  ridi- 
culous, and  a large  share  of  humour,  but  this 
last  was  so  invariably  tempered  with  kindli- 
ness and  good-breeding,  that  no  word  of 
discourtesy  ever  passed  his  lips. 

Such  is  a fe  ble  outline  of  some  among 
the  virtues  and  the  graces  which  adorned  his 
character,  an  imperfe  ft  but  a faithful  tribute 
to  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and  the  social 
qualities  he  possessed — qualities  of  which  it 
may  be  said  with  truth,  that  “ they  were 
rare  in  their  separate  excellence,  and  won- 
derful in  their  combination.” 


The  Rev.  John  Collinson,  M.A. 

Feh  17.  At  Boldon,  aged  75,  the  Rev.  John 
Colliiison,  Rector  of  ii-oldon,  and  Hon.  Canon 
of  Duri'am. 

Mr.  Collinson  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
where  he  hiahly  distin^iuished  h mself  as  a 
cla'Sical  scholar,  and  obtained  the  gold  medal 
for  composition.  He  was  then  entered  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  of  which  society  his 
uncle,  Dr.  Septimus  Collinson,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  was  at  that 
time  Provost.  He  took  the  degree  of  I .A. 
in  1803,  and  M.A.  in  1806,  and  was  afterwards 
chosen  one  of  the  Select  Preachers,  and  ap- 
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pointed  to  preach  the  Bampton  Lectures  in 
1813,  which  he  pullished  under  the  title  of 
“A  Key  to  the  Writings  of  tlie  principal  Fa- 
thers of  the  Christian  Church  who  flonrished 
in  the  first  three  Centuries.”  He  had  already 
become  known  as  an  author  by  the  publica- 
tion, in  1807,  of  the  “ Life  of  Thuanus  and 
his  “Analysis  of  Hooker,”  prepared  with 
great  industry  and  judgment,  was  recom- 
mended to  the  clergy  in  the  Visitation 
Charge  of  Huntingford,  Eishop  of  Gloucester. 
Through  the  interest  of  his  uncle,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  capitular  body,  he  was  early 
in  life  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester  to  the  living  of  Mortlake,  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  near  London ; and 
by  his  marriage  with  Emily,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  King,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Wor- 
then,  in  S.ilop,  and  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  Ber- 
nard, Bart.,  he  became  connected  with  the 
family  of  Bishop  Barrington,  who  collated 
him,  in  1810,  to  the  Rectory  of  Gateshead, 
where  his  immediate  predecessor  was  Dr. 
Phillpotts,  the  venerable  Jiishop  of  Exeter. 
Mr.  Collinson  remained  at  Gatesliead  for  the 
long  space  of  thirty  years,  discharging  the 
functions  of  the  pastoral  office  and  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a magistrate  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  popu- 
lous parish,  who,  on  two  several  occasions, 
viz.  April  14,  1831,  and  December  30,  1839, 
presented  him  with  valuable  testimonials  of 
their  sincere  esteem  and  affectionate  regard. 
Few  clergymen,  perhaps,  have  been  equally 
successful  in  conciliating  the  good-will  and 
attachment  of  successive  generations,  who 
learned  to  admire  and  appreciate  the  many 
excellent  qualities  that  adorned  his  character, 
the  high  moral  worth  and  great  kindliness  of 
his  disposition,  his  unostentatious  charity 
and  unwearying  attention  to  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  flock  committed 
to  his  charge.  Tlie  period  of  his  incumbency 
was  marked  by  several  occurrences  of  local 
interest  and  importance.  We  may  mention 
particularly  the  erection  and  consecration 
(Aug.  30,  1825,)  of  St.John’s  Church,  on 
Gateshead  Fell,  which  had  been  inclosed  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  constituted  a distinct 
rectory  and  parish ; and  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which, 
after  having  been  disused  for  religious  pur- 
poses since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  was 
opened  for  divine  service,  and  set  apart  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Oct.  15,  1837,  Eishop  Maltby  preaching  upon 
the  occasion.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  not  ce 
here  also  the  institution  of  the  Gateshead  Dis- 
pensary, in  whi  h,  as  in  all  other  undertak- 
ings designed  to  promote  the  pubdc  good,  the 
Rector  took  a prominent  part.  This  excellent 
charity  was  suggested  by  the  first  outbreak 
of  cholera,  in  the  winter  of  1831-2,  when  so 
many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  w ere  suddenly 
cut  olf  by  the  awful  scourge.  To  ihe  memory 
of  the  victims,  Mr.  Collinson  erected  an  obe- 
lisk in  St.  Edmund’s  burial-ground,  on  the 
pedestal  of  which  is  inscribed  the  impressive 
warning, — ‘In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death ; watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  not 
what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come.”  In  1840 


Bishop  Maltby,  considering  that  the  long  and 
useful  services  of  Mr.  Collinson  in  so  laborious 
a cure  justly  entitled  him  to  a position  in  the 
Church  where  the  responsibility  would  weigh 
less  lieavily  upon  him,  and  the  duties  would 
be  less  onerous,  collated  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Boldon, then  rendered  vacant  by  the  de- 
cease of  his  friend  and  neighbour,  the  Rev. 
Nath.  J.  Hollingsworth,  M.A. ; and,  that  he 
might  further  realize  the  oiimn  cvm  (li<i-nilatf, 
the  same  prelate  shortly  afterwards  nominated 
him  one  of  the  Honorary  Canons  of  Durham 
Cathedral.  At  Boldon  he  continued  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  peaceably  employed 
in  the  duties  of  his  profess!  n,  and  enjoying 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  bis  new  parish- 
ioners. To  the  great  regret  of  all  who  knew 
him,  he  was,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  inca- 
pacitated for  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry 
by  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and,  after  an  illness 
of  some  months’  duration,  expired  on  the 
17th  instant,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 
Long  will  the  memory  of  this  worthy  man 
be  revered  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  his  friendship,  and  the  benefit  of  his  ju- 
dicious counsel.  He  was  a Churchman  of 
the  old  school,  moderate  in  his  opinions, 
and  free  from  all  party  extremes ; a faith- 
ful and  true  pastor,  most  attentive  to  the 
dutirs  of  his  sacred  calling  ; an  accomplished 
srholar,  sensible  and  well-informed ; exem- 
plary in  all  the  relations  of  life,  simple  in  his 
manners,  courteous  in  his  demeanour,  ex- 
tremely kind-hearted,  and  ever  ready  to  be 
of  use  to  all  who  applied  to  him  for  advice 
and  assistance.  He  has  left  a widow,  and  a 
large  family  of  children  and  grandchildren, 
to  deplore  their  los<.  Of  his  sons,  the  eldest  is 
the  Rev.  Henry  King  Collinson,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Stannington  ; the  second  is  Captain  Ri- 
chard Collinson,  R.N.,C.13.,  who  has  achieved 
for  himself  a world- wide  reputation  as  an 
arctic  voyager ; and  the  third  is  also  a distin- 
guished officer,  who,  we  believe,  has  render- 
ed important  services  to  his  country,  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Bernard  Collinson,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tion ed,  Mr.  Collinson  was  the  author  of  a 
“ History  of  the  Preparation  for  the  Go-pel,” 
and  a “ History  of  the  Reformation  in  Swit- 
zerland,” translited  and  abridged  from  the 
French  of  Abraham  Ruchat.  The  following 
single  sermons  have  also  come  under  our  no- 
tice ; “The  practice  of  Christian  Duties  by 
Individuals  a Remedy  for  National  Evils;” 
preached  at  Gateshead  in  1817 ; A Sermon 
preached  at  the  opening  of  Gateshead  Fell 
Church,  October  30,  1825  ; and  a Farewell 
Sermon,  preached  at  Gateshead,  December 
29,  1839. 


SiE  George  Willi  am  Anderson,  K.C.B. 
Jan.  17.  At  his  residence,  Westbourn  -ter- 
race, aged  66,  Sir  George  William  Anderson, 

K.C.B. 

The  deceased,  whose  India  services  ex- 
tended over  a period  of  thirty-eight  years, 
all  but  five  of  which  were  spent  in  that 
country,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Anderson, 
a merchant  of  London,  were  he  was  born  in 
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1791.  Having  passed  through  Haileyhnry 
College,  he  entered  the  civil  service  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company  in  the 
Bombay  Iresideney  in  1806,  and  in  1809 
became  assistant  to  the  Accountant-General ; 
he  served  afterwards  for  several  years  as 
registrar  to  the  court  of  Adawlut.  His  subse- 
quent appointments,  according  to  the  “East 
India  Calendar,”  were  asfollows : — “Assistant- 
Judge  at  Surat,  1816  ; criminal  Judge  there, 
1821 ; Judge  at  Poouah  and  Sholupoor,  1825  ; 
Judge  of  the  Sudder  Dewany,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Justice  in  the  Deccan,  1827,  (in 
which  capacity  he  repeatedly  received  the 
thanks  ot  the  local  and  home  governments) ; 
he  was  appointed  Collector  and  Polit  cal 
Agent  in  the  South  Mahratta  country,  1831 ; 
and  became  Senior  Judge  of  the  Sudder 
Dewance,  1833  ; and  India  Law  Commissioner 
at  Calcutta  in  1835,”  This  legal  position, 
however,  was  not  well  suited  to  his  practical 
and  administrative  capacity,  and  in  1838  he 
was  appointed  a member  of  council  and  chief 
Judge  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut;  he  took  his 
seat  March  8,  1838.  He  succeeded  to  the 
Governorship  of  Bombay  upon  a vacancy 
which  occured  in  1841,  and  held  that  post 
ad  int  rhn  until  June,  1842;  his  tenure  of 
office  being  purposely  prolonge  l,  “under  par- 
ticular cix’cumstances,”  in  order  to  give  the 
Presidency  a longer  enjoyment  of  his  practical 
business  habits  and  administrative  talents.  He 
was  succeeded  in  this  post  by  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Arthur,  Bart.,  who  in  a de- 
spatch addressed  to  the  Court  of  East  India 
Directors,  drew  especial  and  formal  notice  to 
his  “able,  upright,  and  highly  distinguished 
services,”  These  services  were  not  unnoticed 
by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  who  have  of 
late  years  shewn  a laudable  disposition  to 
avail  themselves  of  tried  and  approved  ser- 
vants of  the  East  India  Company,  to  fill  the 
highest  civil  appointments  at  their  disposal. 
Accordingly,  in  February,  1849,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  then  administration  to  the 
Governorship  of  the  Mauritius,  which  he  held 
till  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  more  important 
post  of  Governor  of  Ceylon.  He  resigned  his 
command  and  retired  from  public  life  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  when  he  finally  returned  to 
England, 

Sir  George  William  Anderson  received  the 
honour  of  Kiiiglnhood  for  his  services  in 
1849,  and  was  made  a K.C.B.  (civil)  in  1850. 
He  was  twice  married : first,  in  1813,  to  a 
daughter  of  J,  P,  Kensington  Esq.;  and 
secondly,  in  1833,  to  a daughter  of  William 
Wight,  Esq.  He  has  left  behind  him  a large 
family  to  mourn  their  loss;  one  of  his  sons, 
Mr.  Henry  Lacon  Anderson,  at  present  Secre- 
tary to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  is  a 
gentleman  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and 
promise. 


THE  DOWAGER  LADY  TALBOT  DE  MALAHIDE. 

March  13.  At  her  residence,  Evercreech 
House,  near  Shepton  Mallet,  aged  68,  the 
Right  Hon.  Anne  Sarah,  Dowager  Lady  Tal- 
bot de  IMalahide. 


[April, 

Her  ladyship  was  the  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  the  late  Samuel  Rodbard,  Esq.,  of 
Evercreech,  and  was  married  in  1804  to 
James,  third  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  of 
Evercreech-house,  and  of  Malahide  Castle, 
county  Dublin,  who  succeeded  to  the  Irish 
peerage  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Richard  Wogan,  second  loi’d,  in  1849,  and 
died  in  the  year  following.  By  him  her  lady- 
ship had  eight  sons  and  five  daughters:  her 
eldest  son  is  the  present  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  who  succeeds  to  the  Evercreech 
property,  and  has  recently  been  elevated  to 
the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
taken  his  seat  accordingly  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Her  youngest  son,  William  Leopold, 
is  a captain  in  the  army,  and  one  of  the  aides- 
de-camp  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland; 
her  fifth  son  is  the  Very  Rev,  Mgr.  George  i 
Talbot,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  as  one  j 
of  the  Pope’s  chamberlains.  Another  son,  j 
who  was  formerly  in  the  army,  is  Rector  of  i 
Evercreech,  county  Somerset.  One  of  her  i 
ladyship’s  daughters  married,  in  1853,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  R'ght  Hon.  Henry 
H'ibhouse,  of  Hadspen-house,  Somerset,  and 
died  in  1866  ; and  another  daugh  er  is  married 
to  her  cousin,  Major-General  Sir  Richard 
Airey,  K.C.B.  i 


Mr.  James  Taylor. 

Jav.  27.  At  Eletching,  Sussex,  aged  78,  Mr. 
James  Taylor,  a well-known  and  much  re-  i 
spe  ted  b mkseller.  j 

Mr.  Taylor  was  born  at  Ware,  in  Hertford- 
shire, on  the  17th  of  May,  1778,  and  began 
his  career  as  an  antiquarian  bookseller  | 
when  a very  young  man.  His  house  in  ; 
Blackfiiars-road  was  visited  by  most  of  the  | 
bookworms  of  that  period— for  at  the  bej^in-  I 
ning  of  the  present  century,  bibhomania  was 
the  rage,  and  Caxton,  Wynken-de-Woi  de. 
Burton’s  pieces,  and  privately  printed  books, 
with  woodcuts,  and  black  letter,  were  as  ; 
familiar  as  household  words.  Mr,  Taylor  was  | 
contemporary  with  Simcoe,  Boone,  Thorpe, 
Rodd,  and  many  others  who  have  long  since 
passi  d away  ; as  have  also  the  names  of  Evans, 
King  and  Lochee,  and  Stewart,  in  wliose 
rooms  so  many  battles  were  fought  for  the  ^ 
possession  of  ancient  tomes. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  catalogues  were  much  prized : 
Boswell,  son  of  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
would  come  half-shaved,  catalogue  in  hand, 
having  just  taken  it  from  the  postman,  fearing 
he  should  be  too  late  to  become  the  purchaser  , 
of  some  rare  book  he  had  seen  in  the  : 
catalogue. 

Sir  Lumley  Skeffington, 

“ llenown  d or  Hayes, 

For  skirtles-r  coats  ; 

And  skeletons  of  plays,”  ! 

was  a constant  visitor,  saying  it  was  “ the  only 
booth  in  the  fair  for  the  dear  little  quartos ;”  j 
and  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  writing  to  ; 
his  friend  Terry,  says,  “James  Taylor  should 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  as  the  mirror  of 
right  worthy  bibliopoles,”  During  the  reign 
of  George  IV.,  Mr.  Taylor  took  a house  in 
North  - street,  Brighton,  near  the  Palace 
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where  it  became  the  daily  resort  of  the  learned 
who  had  come  to  inhale  the  sea-breezes,  or 
were  residents  there. 

For  more  than  half  a century  Mr.  Taylor 
carried  on  his,  to  him,  delightful  occupation, 
considering  his  library  a dukedom  large 
enough ; but  the  death  of  his  only  son  at  an 
early  age,  who  inhe  ited  his  father’s  affection 
for  old  books,  had  a great  effect  on  Mr.  I'aylor’s 
mind,  occasioning  great  mental  sufferings, 
which  were  generally  the  precursors  of  long 
and  painful  illness.  At  length,  induced  by 
the  wishes  of  his  family,  he  retired  into 
the  quietude  of  tbe  country : one  of  his 
married  daughters  residing  near  Newick,  he 
took  up  his  residence  there,  and  for  the  last 
eight  years  he  has  amused  himself  in  corre- 
sponding with  many  of  his  former  friends,  and 
in  sending  various  contributions  to  the  press ; 
but  the  principal  work  in  which  he  has  spent 
his  time  has  been  in  the  publishing  of  the 
“ Sussex  Garland,”  a work,  says  John  Britton, 
“ that  deserves  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
gentleman.”  Mr.  Taylor  survived  his  old 
friend  and  brother  antiquarian  less  than  a 
month. 

A few  months  before  his  death,  Mr.  Taylor 
began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age  creeping 
on  him,  and  the  walks  from  Newick  to 
Flet-hing,  where  his  daugter  resided,  fatiguing. 
He  removed  about  a month  before  Christmas 
to  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  and  the 
Sunday  after  Christmas-day  he  attended  di- 
vine service  at  the  parish  church  of  Fietch- 
ing,  and  appeared  in  comparatively  good 
health;  but  a few  days  afcerwards  he  was 
seized  with  paralysis,  which  affected  his  speech 
and  right  side.  Although  some  favourable 
symptoms  presented  themselves,  tlie  shock 
was  so  severe  that  he  ultimately  sank  under 
it,  at  the  advanced  age  of  79,  leaving  an  aged 
widow  and  three  married  daughters. 

He  was  a man  of  very  amiable  and  retiring 
manners,  with  a ready  wit  for  satire,  which 
his  kind  and  gentle  nature  rarely  or  ever 
permitted  him  to  indulge  in.  His  friendships 
were  few,  but  to  those  few  he  was  tenderly 
attached. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Jan.  18.  At  Kilkhampton,  Cornwall,  aged  77, 
the  Rev.  John  Davis,  for  5H  years  Rector  of  Kilk- 
hampton, Vicar  of  PoughiU,  Cornwall,  and  a 
magistrate  for  that  county. 

Jan.  26.  At  'he  Vicarage,  Great  Bentley,  Essex, 
aged  63,  the  Rev.  Wiltshire  Stanton  Austin,  late 
of  Deinerara,  West  Indies. 

Feb.  5.  At  Kennington-place,  Vauxhall,  as:ed 
86,  the  R'W.  J.  A.  LeU/h,  Vicar  of  Tolleshury, 
Essex,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Egerton  Leigh,  for- 
merly Rector  oFMurston,  in  Kent,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Leigh,  of  High  Leigh,  in  Chesliire,  and 
descended  maternally  from  John  Egerton,  second 
Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

Feb.  7.  At  Kew,  aged  88,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Bayntam,  B.A.  1793,  M.A.  1795,  Pembroke  Coll., 
Oxford,  Rector  of  Bromham  (1793),  Wilts. 

Feb.  9.  At  the  Parsonage,  aged  45,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Arthur  Scott,  B.A.  1835,  M.A.  1838,  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  P.  C.  of  St.  John’.s,  Derby 
(185  )),  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Scott,  of 
Hull,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Scott,  the  com- 
mentator on  the  Scriptures.  From  particulars 
given  in  a local  journal,  we  learn  that  he  was 


born  in  1811,  and  in  1825  was  afflicted  with  a 
malady  which  involved  the  loss  of  a limb.  He 
suffered  much  in  after  life.  Having  been  educatt  d 
at  the  Hull  and  Beverley  Grammar-School,  he 
passed  through  his  university  course  as  a mem- 
ber of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  ovas  ordained 
to  the  curacy  of  St.  Mary,  Hull.  For  twenty-two 
years  he  occupied  different  spheres  of  ministerial 
labour.  His  first  curacy  was  at  Hull ; he  then 
removed  to  York,  where  he  was  Curate  uoder  the 
Rev.  John  Gra  am,  at  St.  Saviour’s  Church.  He 
quitted  that  sphere  of  labour  for  the  church  of 
St.  Peter’s,  Lincoln,  and  from  thence  he  under- 
took the  incumbency  of  St.  John’s,  Derby.  His 
ministerial  visits,  accept  ible  among  all  classes, 
peculiarly  endeared  him  to  the  young,  the  poor, 
and  the  afflicted.  Holy  and  consistent  in  his  life, 
he  “ constantly  spoke  the  truth,  boldly  rebuked 
vice,  and  patiently  suffered  for  the  trutii’s  sake.” 
He  was  characterised  by  inflexible  sincerity  and 
integrity,  uncompromising  rectitude,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  energy  which  no  difficulties  could 
daunt.  Among  other  labours,  he  was  eminently 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  great  evangelical 
societies  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  at  home 
and  abroad. 

At  Fareham,  Hants,  aged  59,  the  Rev.  William 
Thresher,  B.A  1820,  M.A.  1823,  St.  John’s  Coll., 
Cambridge. 

Feb.  12.  At  Thirsk,  tbe  Rev.  Edward  Serjeant- 
son,  B.A.  1823,  M A.  1828,  St.  Catharine’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Rector  of  Kirby-Knowle  ( 1844)  .Yorks. 

F'b.  13.  Aged  76,  the  Rev.  Edward  Roberts, 
Rector  of  Nantglyn. 

Feb.  14.  At  Upper  Grosvenor-st.,  aged  64,  the 
Pv,ev.  Arthur  Atherley,  Vicar  of  Heavitree,  Exeter, 
and  prebendary  of  Chichester.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Arthur  Atherley,  esq.,  many  years 
M.P.  for  Southampton,  near  which  place,  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  had  coirsiderable  property, 
to  which,  at  his  death,  his  son  succeeded.  His 
mother  was  Lady  Louisa  Kerr,  daughter  of  the 
fifth  Marquess  of  Lothian.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester,  and  graduated  at  Trinity  tiollege, 
Cambridge,  and  became  Vicar  of  Heavitree  in 
1820 ; having  then  recently  married  Emily, 
daughter  of  Richard  Dawkins,  esq.,  whom  he 
now  leaves  with  six  surviving  children.  He  was 
for  many  years  a magistrate  for  Devon,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  St. 
Thomas’s  Union,  Exeter.  In  these  offices,  as  in 
every  relation  of  life,  he  was  distinguished  by  his 
active,  able,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty. 
We  scarcely  know  any  one  who,  with  so  large  a 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  was  so  de- 
servedly anil  universally  esteemed  and  beloved. 
Amiable  and  unselli>h  in  an  unusual  degree,  he 
spared  no  exertion  where  he  could  render  anj' 
service  to  rich  or  poor,  but  more  especially  the 
latter ; with  Avhose  Avants  he  so  carefully  made 
himself  acquainted,  that  many  of  his  friends,  not 
constantly  resident  in  Exeter,  were  too  glad  to 
entrust  to  him  the  distribution  of  their  charities, 
from  their  perfect  confidence  in  his  judgment 
and  kindness,  and  thorough  knoAtdedge  of  the 
Avants  of  the  poor.  Three  or  four  years  since, 
from  failing  health,  he  resigned  his  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  Avho 
^ had  acted  with  him  ; but  he  continued  efficiently 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a magistrate  till  his 
last  illness'.  At  the  gaol,  the  lunatic  asylum,  the 
county  hospital,  and  other  c aritable  institutions 
in  Exeter,  his  absence  Avill  long  be  felt  and  la- 
mented, and  in  Iletivitree  the  sense  of  his  loss 
will  be  great  indeed  among  all  classes ; so  ex- 
emplary Avas  he  in  all  his  ministerial  duties,  in 
the  church  and  in  the  parish,  and  so  liberal  and 
indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  all  who  needed  his  assistance  or  adAuce. 

Feb.  16.  At  A.-kesden,  aged  86,  the  Rev.  John 
George  Griffinhoofe,  B.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Cathering- 
ton,  Hants. 

Feb.  17.  At  Scotland-st.,  Edinburgh,  aged  80, 
the  Rev.  L.  Mackintosh. 
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At  St.  Andrew-sq.,  Edinburgh,  of  brain  fever, 
aged  29,  the  Rev.  James  Young. 

Aged  90,  the  Rev,  Thomas  Phillips,  Vicar  of 
Walton-cum-Felixstow. 

Feh.  19.  After  ])rotracted  and  very  severe  suf- 
fering, the  Rev.  Walter  Butter,  Incumbent  of 
Christ  Church,  Crewe,  and  third  so  of  the  late 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Edward  Butler,  of  Bally -A dams. 
Queen’s  County. 

Feb.  21.  At  Bath,  aged  83,  the  Rev.  John 
Bramston  Stane,  of  Forest-hall,  Ongar,  Essex. 

JFeb.  22.  At  Thornhill,  aged  84,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Bobbie,  M.A  , senior  minister  of  the  U.  P. 
congregation  at  Burnheud. 

Feb.  23.  At  Rudbaxton,  Pembrokesbire,  deeply 
regretted,  the  Rev.  William  Meyler,  Rector  of 
that  parish. 

Feh.  24.  At  Belfast,  aged  89,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bix  Hmcks,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

At  Barbourne-house,  orcestershire,  aged  56, 
the  Rev.  George  Woodcock,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  John  Woodcock,  esq.,  of  Coventry. 

Feb.  26.  At  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  aged  40, 
the  Rev.  William  Corrie  Jowett,  B.A.  1845,  M.A. 
1847,  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford. 

Lately,  at  Stanton  Rectory,  aged  71,  the  Rev. 
W.  Alleyn  Evaiison,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  luglesham, 
Wilts. 

March  1.  At  Harold’s-cross,  Dublin,  aged  35, 
the  Hon.  Charles  R.  Pakenham,  alias  Father 
Paul  Mary,  of  the  order  of  the  “ Passionists.”  He 
was  to  have  preached  a charitv  sermon  on  Sun- 
day, the  day  upon  which  he  died.  The  deceased 
priest  was  son  of  the  late,  and  brother  of  the 
present,  Earl  of  Longford.  He  was  nephew  of 
the  late  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  wife 
of  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  and  also  of  the  Hon.  and 
Very  Rev.  Henry  Pakenham,  Dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick’s, and  he  was  first  cousin  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Hon.  Charles  Reginald 
Pakenham  was  born  the  21st  of  September,  1821. 
He  accompanied  her  Majesty  to  Ireland  on  the 
occasion  of  her  first  vi.sit  to  that  country,  as  one 
of  her  aides-de-camp,  being  then  an  officer  in  the 
Guards.  He  resigned  the  profession  of  arms  on 
the  occasion  of  his  conversion  to  the  Cat'iolic 
faith  a Lw  years  since,  and  joined  the  order  of 
the  “ Barefooted  Clerks  of  the  Most  Sacred  Pas- 
sion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiist.”  On  the  opening 
of  the  “ Retreat  of  Blessed  Paul  of  the  Cross,” 
founder  of  the  order  of  “Passionists”  in  Harold’s- 
cross,  last  year,  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  the 
house. 

At  Hill-st.,  Garnet-hill,  Glasgow,  aged  78,  the 
Rev.  John  Muir,  D.D.,  minist  r of  St.  James’s 
parish,  Glasgow,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
ministry. 

March  2.  At  Brighton,  aged  54,  the  Rev. 
Antonio  Eleutherio  Barboza  de  Lima,  D.D., 
R.I.P. 

March  3.  At  the  Free  Church  Manse,  Forfar, 
aged  63,  the  Rev.  William  Clugston. 

March  4.  At  Stonehouse,  aged  48,  the  Rev. 
John  Richard  Bogue,  B A.  (1833),  Christ’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  curate  of  Denbury,  Devon.  Mr. 
Bogue,  with  his  wife,  was  walking  through 
Chapel-street,  Stonehouse,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  illness.  Mrs.  Bogue  led  him 
into  the  shop  of  Mr.  Leadbetter,  druggist,  where 
he  immediately  expired.  Mr.  Bogue  was  highly 
e.steemed  by  his  jiarishioners  and  a large  circle 
of  acquaintances,  and  much  beloved  by  the  poor, 
to  wdrom  he  was  a kind  benefactor. 

Aged  53,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cotton,  B.A.  1827, 
M.A.  1830,  Pembrol<e  College,  Cambridge,  Vicar 
of  Chertsey  (1837),  Surrey. 

March  5.  At  Tranmere,  aged  31,  the  Rev. 
Barnabas  S.  Collins,  B. A., late  Curate  of  Trinity, 
West  Bromwich. 

Aged  59,  the  Rev,  Thomas  Hope,  B.A.  1821, 
M.A.  1828. University  College,  Ox'ord,  Perpetual 
Curate  ol’ Hatton  (1843),  AVarwickshire. 

At  King’s  Lynn,  aged  74,  the  Rev.  J.  Bramby, 
B.  A.  1805,  M.A.  1808,  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Rector  of  Testerton  (1845),  Norfolk, 
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At  TatteiTord  Rectory,  Norfolk,  aged  68,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev,  Adolphus  Augustus  Tumour. 

March  9.  At  the  Vicarage,  Hunslet,  Leeds, 
asred  44,  t''e  Rev.  John  Clark,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Hunslet  (1841),  Yorkshire. 

At  Nice,  aged  45,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Legrew, 
Rector  of  Caterham,  surrey. 

At  Derby,  aged  77,  the  Yev.  Abraham  Hors- 
fall, formerly  incumcent  of  Marsden,  near  Hud- 
dersfield. 

March  11.  At  Narbnrough,  the  residence  of 
his  faiher,  aged  35,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Hind,  M.A. 

March  15.  At  Ditcheat-house,  sinceivlr  re- 
gretted by  a ntimerous  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends,  aged  46,  the  Rev.  Hill  Richard  Baioe, 
some  time  curate  of  Cas'le  Cary  and  Lovington, 
of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  Chaplain 
to  the  West  Somerset  Yeomanry  Cavalry, 


DEATHS.  I 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

Oct.  1.  At  Moeraki,  New  Zealand,  Geo.  Bache  ; 
Wright,  esq.,  late  of  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
youngest  son  of  Aug.  Wright,  esq.,  Gosport. 

Oct.  13.  At  Mullumbro,  near  Binalong,  Aus- 
tralia, Thomas,  second  son  of  the  late  John  Okell, 
esq.,  of  Stretton-house,  Cheshire.  j 

Nov.  27.  At  Moulmein,  in  the  East  Indies, 
Ellen,  wife  of  Major  Frederick  English,  of  H.M.’s  ! 

35th  Regt.,  and  third  dau.  of  the  late  Rear-Adm.  ' 
Sir  F.  A..  Collier. 

Bee.  1,  At  her  residence  at  Clapham-rise, 
aged  102,  Mrs.  Sarah  Barr,  for  fifty  years  the 
widow  of  a Russia  merchant.  She  was  the  eldest 
dau.  of  Dr.  Cousins,  Incumbent  of  Teddington, 
Middlesex. 

Bee.  2.  Of  fever,  off  Lagos,  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  aged  36,  Alexander  D,  Gordon,  Comm. 
R.N.,  H.M.S.  “Hecate.” 

Bee.  8.  At  Belize,  South  America,  Thomas, 
elde  t son  of  Major  James  Shute,  R.M.,  late  of 
Bristol. 

Bee.  18.  At  Hon-^-Kong,  Fredk.  Hardinge,  | 
esq.,  Acting  Mate  of  H.M  S.  “ Encounter,”  second 
son  of  F.  Hardinge,  esq. , of  Coatham-hall,  Durham.  j 

At  Hyderabad,  in  Scinde,  Jane,  wife  of  Capt. 

G.  0.  Geach,  13ih  Regt.  Bombay  Nat.  Inf.  I 

Bee.  26.  At  Hong-Kong,  of  dysentery,  aged  ! 
26,  Lieut.  Frederic  Jebb  Campbell,  of  H.M.S.  i 
“Calcutta,”  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  j 
Campbell,  Vicar  of  Weasenham,  Norfolk.  j 

Bee.  28.  At  Kimedy,  Madras,  aged  26,  Lieut.  , 
Henry  Archibald  Potter  Macqueen,  31st  Regt.  [ 
Light  Infantry.  He  was  youngest  son  of  the  j; 
late  Col.  Potter  Macqueen,  M.P.  for  Bedford,  ; 
and  nephew  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hastings,  of  ! 
Melton  Constable,  Norfolk,  and  Seaton  Delaval,  j 
Northumberland.  i; 

Dec.  30.  At  Hyderabad,  Deccan,  aged  56,  Geo.  ; 
A.  Bushb}',  esq.,  of  the  B.C.S.,  Resident,  fourth 
son  of  the  late  Wm.  Bushby.  esq.,  of  Kirkmichael,  * 
Dumfriessh.,  and  Great  Cumberland-pl.,  London.  j 

Jan.  13.  At  Calcutta,  of  dysentery,  aged  29,  i 
Lieut.  T.  H.  Bosworih,  Bengal  Artillery,  second  j 

son  of  T.  H.  Bosworth,  esq.,  of  Westerham,  Kent.  i 
Jan.  15.  At  Bombay,  Dr.  Straker,  C.B., 
Physician-general  to  the  Bombay  army,  in  which 
service  he  had  been  upwards  of  thirty-three  | 
years.  The  deceased  served  in  the  Sikh  cam- 
paign of  1848-49,  as  superintending  surgeon  of 
the  Bombay  column  of  the  army,  and  was 
present  at  Mooltan  and  Gujerat. 

Jan.  23.  At  Lucknow,  in  India,  aged  23,  Lieut. 
William  Morse  Crowdy,  of  H.M.’s  32nd  Regt.,  { 
fourth  son  of  James  Crowdy,  esq.,  late  Col. -Sec.,  ! 
Newfoundland.  I 

Jan.  26.  At  the  Lock-house,  Rickerings,  River  ! 
Weaver,  aged  81,  Francis  Goodair,  esq.;  and  on  ^ 
the  26th  ult.,  at  the  same  place,  aged  64,  Anne 
Hamilton  Goodair,  widow  of  the  above.  She  was  1 
a near  relative  of  Sir  John  N.  L.  Chetwode,  Bart.,  j 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Rose,  esq.,  for-  b 
merly  Major  of  the  79th  Regiment  of  Foot.  'j 
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Jan.  27.  At  Washington,  the  Hon.  Preston  R, 
Brooks,  well  known  as  the  “ caner”  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Jan.  29.  At  Staten  Island,  New  York,  Archi- 
bald David  Campbell,  e.sq. 

Jan.  30.  At  Exeter,  aged  72,  Capt.  Gichard. 
This  veteran  officer,  who  was  a native  of  Corn- 
wall, died  after  se\  ere  and  protracted  suffering, 
from  wounds  received  whilst  in  the  service  of  bis 
country.  He  served  with  the  4th  King’s  Own  at 
the  capture  of  Copenhagen,  in  1807,  on  the  ex- 
pedition to  Sweden  in  1808,  and  subsequently  to 
Portugal  under  Sir  John  Moore,  including  the 
advance  into  Spain,  retreat  to  and  battle  of  Co- 
runna, expedition  to  Walcheren  in  1809,  Pen- 
insular campaigns  of  1812-13,  and  14,  including 
the  reduction  of  the  forts  of  Salamanca,  battle 
of  Salamanca,  capture  of  Madrid,  siege  of  Bur- 
gos, action  at  Villa  Muriel  (slightly  wounded), 
battle  of  Vittoria,  siege  and  capture  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, attack  upon  the  heights  after  crossing  the 
Bidassoa,  battles  of  Nivelle  and  Nive,  in  which 
latter  he  was  severely  w'ounded  in  the  left  thigh 
by  a musket-shot.  He  had  received  the  war- 
medal  with  .six  clasps. 

Jan.  31.  At  Cairo,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  William 
Jackson,  esq.,  M.P. 

Feh.  2.  At  East  Harling,  aged  107,  Mr.  Daines, 
cooper  and  basket-maker,  leaving  nine  sons  and 
daughters,  and  eighty  grandchildren.  He  re- 
tained his  faculties  to  the  last. 

Feh.  4.  At  Cheltenham,  Lieut.-Col.  Eades, 
39th  Regt.  M.N.I. 

Feh.  6.  James  Patten  Adams,  esq.,  solicitor, 
Hambledon,  Hants. 

At  the  Rectory,  Kettlestone,  aged  80,  Jane, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Cory. 

Feh.  7.  At  Woolwich,  aged  38,  Emma  Hen- 
rietta, wife  of  Colonel  Walsh,  Pi,.M. 

Feh.  8.  At  Paris,  aged  72,  Charlotte  Smith, 
widow  of  the  Baron  d’Este. 

At  Cliffe-house,  Sinnington,  aged  82,  Ellen, 
relict  of  W.  Robinson,  esq.,  of  Pickering. 

Feh.  9.  At  St.  John’s-wood,  aged  65,  Edward 
Francis  Finden,  esq. 

Feh.  10.  At  Lochr  van -house,  Stranraer,  N.B., 
aged  82,  Gen.  Sir  J.  A.  A.  Wallace,  Bart.,  K.C.B., 
Col.  of  the  88ih  Connaught  Rangers.  He  was  at 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  the  reduction  of 
Minorca,  in  the  campaign  in  Egypt,  and  at  some 
of  the  engairements  in  the  Peninsula.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  the  baronetc}'  by  his  son,  Capt.  Wallace, 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  General  Wallace  held 
for  25  years  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Connaught 
Rangers. 

At  Greenwich,  aged  83,  Capt.  Wm.  Gilder,  late 
Adj.  of  the  Royal  Montgomeryshire  Militia. 

At  Welton,  Yorkshire,  Annie,  fourth  survmng 
dau.  of  John  Bartram,  esq. 

At  Wilsford,  Wilts,  aged  59,  Susan,  wife  of 
W.  P.  Hayward,  esq. 

Feh.  11.  At  Mapleton,  near  Ashbourn,  aged 
63,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Rev,  William  Snowdon, 
B.D.,  Rector  of  Swillington. 

At  Kensington,  aged  82,  Fanny,  widow  of  Edw. 
Half  hide,  esq.,  of  Tooting,  Surrey;  also,  on  the 
28th  ult.,  Charles  A.  Halfhide,  esq.,  late  Capt. 
84lh  Regt. 

At  his  residence,  Northmolton,  aged  63,  James 
Partridge,  esq. 

Aged  79,  Catherine  Mitchell,  wife  of  James 
Coats,  sen.,  esq.,  of  Paisley,  N.B. 

At  Tiddington,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  aged 
36,  John  Davis,  esq.,  late  Capt.  13th  Light  Drag. 

Feh.  12.  At  Valley,  Saint  David’s,  aged  18,  Sir 
Godwin  Phillips,  Bart.  By  the  i.eatli  of  Sir  God- 
win Phillips  the  baronetcy  so  long  attached  to 
the  Picton  estate,  the  oldest  in  Wales,  is  extinct. 

At  Cromarty,  aged  70,  Hugh  Munro,  the  only 
surviving  of  the  three  cousins  of  the  late  Hugh 
Miller. 

At  Fort  Breda,  near  Belfast,  Anna,  wife  of 
William  Bottomley,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Dr.  James  Thomson,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Glasgow  University. 
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At  Purbrook,  Hampshire,  Louisa  relict  of  the 
Rev.  H nry  Elliott  Graham,  late  Rector  of  Imdg- 
van,  Cornwall,  and  third  dau.  of  B.  Devonport, 
esq.,  Northend,  Fulham. 

Feh.  13.  At  Capton,  near  Taunton,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Thomas  Cadell,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Widcomhe-crescent,  Bath, 
aged  87,  James  O’Connor,  c.sq.,  M.D.,  late  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  her  Majesty’s  Force.s. 

At  Paris,  aged  Cl,  the  Abbe  Chat  el,  founder  of 
the  French  Evangelical  Church.  He  was  at  last 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  earning  a subsistence 
by  giving  lessons  to  young  children. 

At  her  residence,  Cliauqis  Elysees,  Paris,  aged 
78,  Sarah  Eyres,  relict  of  Richard  Joseph  Powell, 
esq.,  of  the  Bt  ngal  Civil  Service,  and  fourth  dau. 
of  the  late  Major-General  White,  of  Bengal. 

Aged  21,  Hamilton,  eldest  son  of  Wm.Wood- 
pte,  esq.,  of  Swaylands,  Penshurst,  and  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 

Mary,  wife  of  John  Hawley,  solicitor,  of  Pem- 
broke-cottages  south,  Pembroke-sq.,  Kensington, 
and  Coleman-street,  city. 

Ellen,  wife  of  Henry  Ellison,  esq.,  of  Apley- 
rise,  St  John’s,  Ryde. 

At  Bath,  aged  74,  John  Hej^man,  esq.,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  H.  Heyman,  esq.,  Consul-General 
for  the  Hanse  Towns. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Lousia  Mary,  dau. 
of  Michl.  J.  Blount,  esq.,  of  Montagu-pL,  Mon- 
tagu-sq.,  London.  R.I.P. 

Feh.  14.  In  Dublin,  aged  4 months,  the  Hen. 
Charles  Brownlow,  son  of  Lord  Lurgan. 

At  River,  near  Dover,  John  Bannatyne,  esq., 

B. N.,  of  Bute,  N.B. 

At  Ilaiiey-pl.,  Bow-road,  aged  78,  Jonathan 
Arnold,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

At  St.  Ilelier,  Jersey,  aged  28,  Wili  am  Henry, 
only  surviving  son  of  Ralph  Walters,  esq.,  of 
Sussex-gardens,  London,  anclNewcastle-on-Tyne. 

At  St.  Leonard’s,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  George 
Simmons,  esq.,  of  East  Peckham,  Kent. 

At  his  sister’s  house,  Longwathby-hall,  Cum- 
berland, Thomas  Willis  Robinson,  esq.,  late  of 
Liv(  rpool,  and  many  years  resident  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  S.A. 

Feh.  15  At  Torpoint,  John  Strettell,  esq., 
Lieut.  R.N. 

James,  third  son  of  the  late  William  Manbey, 
esq.,  of  Brighton,  and  Stratford-grove,  Essex. 

At  Alvercli.scot  Rectory,  the  house  of  her  son, 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Lee,  aged  85,  Mrs.  Patience 
Lee. 

Anne,  wife  of  Henry  Brown,  esq.,  of  Bilton- 
house,  Harrogate,  Yorkshire,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  James  Hordern,  esq..  Deanery,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

Aged  80,  Lieut. -General  Sir  John  Owen,  K.C.B., 
late  Adjutant-General  of  the  Royal  Marines. 

At  Grantham,  aged  88,  George  White,  esq. 

At  Leamington,  aged  63,  Elizabeth  Frances, 
youngest  surviving  eau.  of  the  late  Very  Rev. 

C.  P.  Layard,  Dean  of  Bristol. 

At  Brighton,  aged  74,  Joshua  Fearnall,  esq. 

At  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  Arthur,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  SirE.  Filmcr,  Bart.,  M.P. 

At  Ostend,  after  several  years’  suffering,  from 
long  exposure  on  the  field  after  the  battle  of 
Chillianwallah,  aged  36,  Alexander  Hawtrey, 
esq.,  Capt.  unattached,  late  of  H.M.’s9th  Queen’s 
Royal  Lancers,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  Sleech  Hawtrey,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Whitson,  Monmouthshire. 

At  his  residence.  Oxford-parade,  Cheltenham, 
James  Orton,  esq.,  formerly  President  of  the 
Medical  Board,  Bombay  Establishment. 

At  Walsall,  aged  76,  Henry  Rutter,  esq. 

At  Burton-on-Stather,  Lincolnshire,  Luev^  wife 
of  the  Rev.  C.  Sheffield. 

At  the  residence  of  her  father,  in  Gloucester -pi., 
Portman-sq.,  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  NevUl 
Gream. 

Feh.  16.  At  Banwell,  Somerset,  aged  69,  Major- 
General  Chas.  Blachloy,  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

At  Brighton,  aged  79,  Aniie,  widow  of  the  late 
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William  Brummell,  esq.,  of  WyTenhoe-house, 
Essex. 

At  Havrley-sq.,  Margate,  aged  76,  Margaret, 
relict  of  the  late  Capt.  Thomas  Hillas,  of  the  6th 
Dragoon  Guards,  of  Porchester-ierrace,  Bays- 
water,  London. 

At  an  advanced  age,  at  her  residence.  Rue 
St.  George,  Paris,  Anne,  widow  of  W.  H. 
Justice,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  John  Yonge, 
esq.,  of  Caunton,  Salop. 

Aged  66,  Susanna  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
George  Augustus  Seymer,  Rector  of  Shroton, 
Dorset. 

At  his  residence.  Upper  Parliament-street, 
Liverpool,  aged  63,  John  Linn,  esq. 

At  Madrestield  Rectory,  Worcestershire,  Mary 
Anne,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Munn. 

Aged  62,  Theophilus  Russell  Buckworth,  esq., 
of  Cockley  Cley-hall,  Norfolk, 

In  Dub’Un,  aged  61,  Capt.  John  George,  late  of 
the  Royal  Hospital,  and  of  H.M.’s  66th  Regiment. 

Feb . i 7 . At  Charlotte-sq. , Edinburgh,  Ella  M aria 
Jemima,  infant  dau.  of  Sir  George  H.  Leith, 
Bart.,  of  the  Ross. 

At  St.  Leonard’ s-on-Sea,  aged  18,  Major  Charles 
John  Richardson,  57th  Regt.  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Francis 
Richardson,  esq.,  of  Upper  Portland-pl. 

At  Thickhollins,  near  Meltham,  aged 27,  Charles 
John  Brook,  fourth  son  of  Charles  Brook,  esq., 
of  Henley -house,  near  Huddersfield. 

At  Crawley  Rectory,  near  Winchester,  aged  53, 
Anna  Sophia’,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Jacob. 

At  Peterborough,  aged  26,  John  He-witt  Paley, 
solicitor. 

At  Brompton,  aged  44,  Frances  HaUam,  dau. 
of  the  late  Major-General  Codd. 

Feb.  18.  Aged  39,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 
This  amiable  and  greatly  respected  lady  died  at 
Queenstown,  Cork.  She ’was  the  only  surviving 
child  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Power,  of  Clash- 
more,  who  contested  the  county  of  Waterford 
against  Lord  George  Beresford  in  1826,  and  was 
returned  Lady  Huntingdon  leaves  one  son.  Lord 
Hastings,  and  three  daughters. 

Aged  73,  John  Flinch,  esq.,  senior,  Livei-pool. 
Mr.  Flinch  was  a temperance  reformer  before 
Father  Mathew,  and  established  seventy  societies 
in  promotion  of  that  object.  With  him  originated 
the  idea  of  the  Sailors’  Home.  He  was  a zealous 
and  indefatigable  friend  of  the  industrious  orders, 
and  animated  by  an  unwearied  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence. Education  forihe  people,  perfect  liberty 
of  religious  and  political  opinion,  earnest  industry 
in  the  pursuit  of  independence,  stedfast  integrity, 
were  the  leading  principles  of  this  excellent  spe- 
cimen of  a British  merchant. 

Aged  60,  At  bis  residence,  High-st.,  Barnstaple, 
Robert  Harding,  esq.,  third  and  last  sui'viving 
son  of  the  late  Richard  Harding,  esq.,  of  Buzza- 
cott,  Combmartin. 

At  Preston,  suddenly,  Arthur  Brandt,  esq.,  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Francis  Brandt. 

At  Westboume-pl.,  Clifton,  aged  63,  Susannah, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Steel,  Incumbent  of  Cnrist 
Church,  Macclesfield. 

At  New  Romnej',  Kent,  aged  82,  John  Walker, 
esq. 

George  Harrington,  esq.,  ofNymans,  Cuckfield. 

Feb.  19.  .At  Granby  Barracks,  Devonport,  Wil- 
liam Groom  Huke,’  esq..  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
Royal  Horse  .Artillery,  of  consumption. 

.Aged  87,  Mr.  John  Willis,  father  of  Sergt. 
Willis,  of  the  Dorset  Constabulary  Force,  recently 
appointed.  He  wa  a native  of  Berkshire,  an& 
born  in  the  year  1770  ; he  served  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  as  Militia-man,  from  which  he 
joined  the  38th  Regt.,  and  was  present  at  St. 
Sebastian,  Vittoria,  Salamanca,  Talavera,Vimiera, 
Montevideo,  the  PjTenee.<»,  &c.  He  was  dis- 
charged on  the  17th’of  Februan-,  1819,  as  an  in- 
valid, on  a small  pension,  and  received  a medal 
with  five  clasps.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  lately  augmented  his  pension,  in 
consideration  of  his  great  age  and  former  services. 


At  Stoke  Newington,  aged  78,  Mary,  wife  of 
John  Twells,  esq.,  banker,  London. 

At  the  residence  of  his  mother,  the  Gore,  East- 
bourne, Sussex,  aged  47,  Alfred,  eldest  surviving 
son  of  the  late  .A.  Brodie,  esq.,  D.D. 

.At  Boothby  haU,  near  Spilsby,  aged  74,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Walls,  having 
survived  her  husband  only  seven  weeks. 

.At  Coleshill,  aged  44,  John  Davies,  esq., 
surgeon. 

At  Pine-house,  Camberwell-green,  aged  74, 
Mary,  relict  of  the  late  Joseph  Pocldington. 

At  his  residence,  Rodney-st.,  Liverpool,  aged 
54,  William  Wright  Manifold,  esq.,  sm-geon. 

.At  Letchmore-lodge,  Aldenham,  near  Watford, 
aged  75,  Matthew  Spray  Rayley,  esq. 

.At  his  residence,  Pme  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  aged  58, 
Capt.  AVRliam  Stewart,  of  the  Royal  Artilleiy. 

While  hrmting  with  the  Oakley  h ounds,  Seymour 
Allen,  esq.,  of  Cressilly. 

Feb.  20.  .At  Hinton  St.  George,  Somersetshire, 
the  Hon.  Amias  Pouiett,  aged  22,  youngest  son  of 
Earl  Pouiett. 

Aged  67,  Thomas  .Abbot,  esq.,  formerly  of  the 
Duchy  of  CornwaU  Office. 

At  Boughton,  William  Calveley  Davies,  esq., 
for  many  years  chief  of  the  audit  department  of 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway. 

At  East  Cliff,  Dover,  Edward,  Earl  of  Castle- 
stuart.  His  remains  were  on  Thursday  interred 
in  a vault  at  Copt-hill  new  cemetery,  the  service 
being  performed  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Light,  Rector. 

At  his  residence,*  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  aged  88, 
Joseph  Turner,  esq. 

At  Lupton,  Devon,  aged  53,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Sir  J.  B.  Y.  Buller,  Bard.,  M.P.  The  deceased 
lady  was  eldest  dau.  of  5Ir.  Thomas  Wilson 
Patten,  and  sister  of  Mr.  John  Wilson  Patten, 
M.P.  for  Lancashire.  She  maiiied  Sir  John 
BuUer  in  1823.  The  remains  of  the  lamented 
lady  were  interred  in  the  family  fault  at  Brix- 
ham. 

.Aged  62,  Thomas  Kington,  esq.,  of  Charlton- 
house,  Somerset. 

At  Winchester,  aged  79,  Wm.  Gunner,  esq., 
late  of  Bishop’s  Waltham,  Hants. 

At  the  Rectory,  Newchui'ch,  Kent,  aged  53, 
Emma  Eliza,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Harrison, 
Rector. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  86,  Capt.  John 
Rose,  R.N. 

.At  Buckingham-house,  Old  Shoreham,  Sussex, 
aged  27,  Mary,  eldest  suiwiviug  dau.  of  Harry 
Colvill  Bridger,  esq. 

.At  Camberwell,  .Archer  Ryland,  esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Bencher  of  Gray’s-Iim,  and  Senior  Com- 
mon Pleader  of  the  Coiyoration  of  London. 

AtFiizwilliam-sq.  north,  suddenly,  of  apoplexy, 
WTlliain  White,  esq.,  Shi'ubbs,  county  Dublin, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Luke  Wni'te,  M.P., 
Woodlands. 

Fib.  21.  AtEuston-sq.,  London,  aged  61,  Wil- 
liam Sanger,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  Essex-court, 
Temple. 

At  Brighton,  aged  71,  Deputy-Commissary- 
General  Denzil  Ibbetson. 

At  Gibraltar,  Lieut.  James  Alexander  Welles- 
ley Leith,  92nd  Highlanders,  second  son  of  the 
late  Sir  A-  W.  Leith,  Bart. 

At  Rochester,  aged  74,  Bessy,  widow  of  the 
late  S.  J.  Swayne,  esq.,  M.D.,  Deputy-Inspector 
of  Hospitals. 

At  Naples,  of  pleurisy,  Richard  Smith  Kay, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Kay,  esq.,  of 
Tring-park,  Herts. 

At  Sussex-place,  Regent’s-park,  aged  62, 
Charles  Bradshaw  Stutfield,  esq.,  for  30  years 
one  of  her  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
Middlesex. 

Anne,  wife  of  J.  Fletcher  Fletcher,  esq.,  of 
Peel-hall,  Lancashire. 

.At  Huntingdon,  aged  32,  Arthur  D.  Veasey, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  David  Veasey,  esq.,  of  Castle- 
hir.-house. 

Feb.  22.  .At  Clifton,  aged  61,  Henry  Bush,  esq., 
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J.  P.  for  the  county  of  Gloucester,  of  Litfield- 
house, Clifton,  and  Ashton-lodg'e,  Gloucestershire. 
Mr.  Bush  was  among  the  numerous  company  of 
j nobility  and  gentry  present  at  the  recent  ball 
I given  at  Badminton  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
• Beaufort.  While  there  he  complained  of  feeling 
■ unwell,  and  on  his  return  toClifton  was  attended 
by  Mr.  Greig,  his  medical  adviser,  and  subse- 
quently by  Dr.  Symonds.  The  patient,  however, 
sank  under  a .‘■evere  and  continued  attack  of 
diarrhoea.  Mr.  Bush  w'as  formerly  engaged  in 
the  commerce  of  Bristol,  but  had  for  some  years 
retired  from  any  active  participation  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  He  was  a magisa-ate  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Gloucester;  and,  in 
bygone  days,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  able  of  the  Conservative  leaders-  As  a mer- 
chant and  a magistrate— a private  gentleman  and 
a political  chieft  lin  — his  probity  and  imparti- 
ality, his  urbanity  and  his  zeal,  attached  to  him 
a large  circle  of  private  friends  and  public  ad- 
mir  rs ; and  the  loss  which  Bristol  has  sustained 
by  his  death  will  be  felt  and  deplored  by  all 
classes  of  her  citizens.  The  flags  of  various 
churches  and  of  tlie  shipping  in  the  port  have 
beea  half-masted  in  token  of  the  respect  in  which 
the  deceased  gentlemen  (Messrs.  Kington  and 
Bush)  were  so  widely  held. 

At  Shillingthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  aged  67, 
Richard  Grose  Burfoot,  e.sq.,  formerly  of  King’s 
Bench-walk,  Inner  Temple. 

Aged  81,  Mr.  Thomas  .Tones,  Bryn  Howell, 
Pentrevoelas.  He  was  the  last  surviving  son  of 
the  la'e  eminent  bard,  Mr.  John  Thomas  (Eos 
Gwynedd),  Pentrevoelas. 

At  the  Vicaraae,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire, 
Frances  Dorothea,  wife  of  the  Rev.  M.A.  Gather- 
cole,  Vicar  of  Chatteris. 

At  her  residence,  Dorchester,  aged  76,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  Thomas  Gould  Read,  esq. 

At  the  Lawns,  Clapham -common,  Mary,  only 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  John  Moiiey,  esq.,  of 
Hacknev. 

Feh.  23.  At  his  residence,  Grosvenor-sq.,  Lon- 
don, Sir  Compton  Dom\  ile,  Bart.  He  was  a son 
of  Mr.  Charles  Pocklington,  formerly  M.P.  for 
the  county  of  Dublin,  by  the  dau.  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheppard.  His  father  assumed  the  name  of  Dom- 
vile  on  inheriting  the  property  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Compton  Domvile,  and 
his  cousin.  Lord  Santry,  in  the  Irish  peerage. 
The  family  of  Domvile  was  oi'igioahj'  seated  in 
Cheshire,  where  they  held  property  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  down  to  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Aged  55,  Sarah,  wife  of  Commander  Symes, 
R.N.,  Plas-hyfryd,  Holyhead. 

At  Ramsgate,  aged  85,  Henry  Hopkins,  esq., 
formerly  of  Maidstone. 

At  Holcombe  Rectory,  aged  39,  Edmund  De 
Witt,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  De  Witt, 
Vicar  of  East-Sulworth,  Dorset.  - 

At  Moor-park,  aged  49,  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  consequent  on  heart  disease,  Jane  Ber- 
nard, wife  of  Thomas  Hackett,  esq.,  of  Moor- 
park, King’s  County,  and  Riverstown,  county 
Tipperary,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Bernard  Shaw, 
esq.,  ot  Monk.stown-castle,  county  Cork. 

At  Corbery  Rectory,  John  Jerome  Slater,  esq., 
late  of  Haselbeech,  Northamptonshire. 

Feb.  24.  In  West-sq.,  Georgiana  Benigna, 
relict  of  David  McManus,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Baker- 
st.,  Portman-sq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Richard 
Chandler,  D.D. 

At  Rugby,  aged  65,  Lieut. -Col.  Fraser,  second 
son  of  the  late  James  Frasei,  esq.,  of  Raven- 
head,  Lancashire,  andCalduthell,  Inverness-shire, 
N.B. 

At  Brunswick-cottage,  Spa,  Gloucester,  at  the 
age  of  67,  Margaret  Alanson,  wife  of  John  Ni- 
chols, esq.,  of  Chelmar.sh-hall,  Bridgnorth,  Salop. 

At  Garwav-road,  Bayswater,  aged  41,  Charles, 
eldest  son  of  Charles  O’Neil,  esq. 

At  Crygie,  near  Aberystwyth,  aged  52,  Alfred 
Stephens,  esq.,  one  of  lier  Majesty’s  Justices  of 
the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Cardigan. 


Charles  Eyston,  of  Hendred-house,  Berks,  esq. 
R.I.P. 

At  his  residence,  Garford-st.,  Poplar,  aged  73, 
William  Mitcheson,  esq.,  shipowner. 

At  her  residence,  Lordship-ter.,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, aged  89,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late  Thos. 
Barton  Beck. 

At  Neston,  Edward  Whateley,  esq. 

Feb.  25.  At  Glenmarnock,  Aberdeenshire, 
Mary,  relict  of  Edward  Lee,  esq..  Captain  and 
Paymaster  of  H.M.’s  10th  Foot,  and  eldest  dau. 
of  James  Inglis,  esq. 

At  Woolwich,  John  Taylor,  able  seaman,  R.N., 
a few  hours  after  receiving  information  that  the 
honour  of  the  Victoria  Cro.ss  had  been  conferred 
on  him.  He  had  previously  received  medals 
for  the  Kaffir  and  Burmese  wars,  the  Sebastopol 
Medal  with  all  the  clasps,  the  French  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  the  medal  fur  meri  orious  conduct. 
The  Victoria  Cross  was  awmrded  him  for  having 
conveyed  a wounded  soldier  from  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol  at  the  imminent  rusk  of  his 
own  life. 

At  Bilstone,  Staffordshire,  Anne,  widow  of 
Charles  Stuart,  esq.,  formerly  of  Balham-hill, 
and  elder  sister  of  Mrs.  Fraser,  of  Cholderton. 

At  St.  George's-terrace,  Regent’s-park,  aged 
63,  Thomas  Gooden  Convers,  esq. 

At  Gravesend,  aged  33,  Capt.  William  Rogers, 
of  the  West-York  Rifles,  late  96th  Regt. 

At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  64,  Chas.  Smith, 
esq.,  of  Russell-sq. 

At  Peckham-Rye,  aged  66,  N.  Skottowe,  esq. 

Of  paralysis,  aged  46,  William  Palmer,  esq.,  of 
George-st.,  Euston-sq.,  and  Acacia-road,  St. 
John’s-wood,  solicitor. 

Frederick  T.  Spdler,  esq.,  of  5,  Gray’s-inn-sq. 

Feb.  26.  At  Belhaven-house,  Durrbar,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Riddell,  widow  of  the  late  William 
Horne,  esq..  Sheriff  of  East-Lothian. 

At  Thrus-sington,  Dorothy,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  Owen,  Vicar. 

At  ..\ston-house,  Tetsworth,  Oxfordshire,  aged 
56,  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  John  Lam- 
bert, Bart. 

At  Cheltenham,  Anne  W.  Duncan,  wife  of 
Major  H.  Mackenzie,  Bengal  Armju 

In  LTpper  Seymour-st.  west,  Connaught-sq., 
aged  89,  Sarah,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Josiah 
John  Pike. 

At  Gibson-sq.,  Islington,  aged  58,  George  Dar- 
nell, esq. 

At  Much  Hadham,  aged  85,  George  Eves,  esq. 

Feb.  27.  At  Acle,  Norfolk,  aged  57,  Mary  Anne, 
relict  of  the  late  T.  E.  Clarke,  esq.,  surgeon. 

At  Catinore  Rectory,  Wantage,  Berks,  aged  32, 
Maria  Augusta,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Onslow. 

Hanni  al  Dunn,  esq.,  of  Great  Tower-st.,  and 
Northfleet,  Kent. 

At  his  residence,  Nottingham-park,  aged  65, 
Robert  Cooke,  esq. 

At  Hawke-house,  Sunbury,  aged  48,  Sarah, 
wife  of  Alderman  Sidney. 

At  Herne-hill,  near  Faversham,  Henrietta  Mary 
Clarissa,  youngest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Julius  Hutchinson,  of  Haifield-wood-hall,  Her;s. 

At  Clifford’s-inn,  aged  76,  William  Andeison 
Portal,  esq. 

Aged  67,  William  Blake,  esq.,  of  Wokingham. 

Feb.  28.  In  Sejmiour-st.,  Annabella,  wife  of 
Henry  Peard,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Childe,  esq.,  of  liinlet,  Salop. 

At  the  Vicarage,  East  Budleigh,  Devon,  aged 
72,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Gen.  Sir  George  Pownoll 
Adams,  K.C.H.,  and  last  surviving  dau.  ofthe  late 
Sir  Wm.  Elford,  Bart. 

In  London,  Miss  Dorothea  Money,  sister  of 
Rear-Admiral  Money,  C.B. 

At  Ranston,  Dorset,  aged  76,  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Mary  Baker. 

Aged  81,  Richard  Price,  esq.,  of  Highfields- 
park,  Sussex. 

At  Greystones,  co.  Wicklow,  Ireland,  aged  35, 
William  Kerr  Mackey  iMcClintock,  esq.,  of  Hamp- 
stead-hall,  Londonderry. 
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At  Folkestone,  aged  70,  Edivard  Poole,  esq., 
J.  P.  for  Dover. 

At  Peckham,  Surrey,  aged  74,  Mary  Ann,  -wife 
of  Assistant  Commissary-General  George  ITeo- 
land. 

At  his  residence,  Longsight-abbey,  Plymoutb- 
grove,  Manchester,  aged  62,  James  Feinley, 
esq. 

Aged  79,  Edmund  Dorrell,  esq.,  of  Notting- 
bam-pl , Y rk-gate,  Regent’s-park. 

At  her  residence,  Calthorpe-st.,  Edgbaston, 
near  Bi  mingham,  Mary  Belfleld,  relict  of  John 
Homer,  esq. 

At  Readiug,  aged  77,  John  Hoifman,  esq., 
solicitor. 

L itely.  At  Orleans,  aged  83,  the  Jlarquise 
Dowager  of  Rochejacquelin.  This  is  the  famous 
lady  -who  rode  on  horseback  by  her  husband’s 
side  ill  the  war  of  La  Vendee,  and  who  even,  on 
one  occasion,  commanded  a regiment  herself. 

On  an  estate  in  the  gov.  rnment  of  Yilna,  near 
St.  Petersburg,  aged  137  years  10  months  and  11 
days,  a peasant  name  t J.iichael  Kiawelkis.  He 
was  born  in  a village  of  the  same  district,  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  had  had  by  seve- 
ral wives  thirty-two  children,  one  of  whom,  a 
daugh  er,  is  still  living,  at  the  aae  of  100.  To 
the  last  day  he  retained  the  use  of  all  his  facul- 
ties, and  was  cheerful. 

At  Pau,  Basses  Pvmenees,  of  apoplexy,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Dashwood,  relict  of  Edwin  Sandys  Dash- 
wood,  esq.,  Capr.  in  the  Royal  Horse'  Guards 
Blue. 

At  Geneva,  aged  8.5,  General  Osterman  Tols- 
toy, one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the 
Russian  army.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  Alex- 
ander I.,  and  lost  his  left  arm  at  the  battle  of 
Kulm,  in  1813. 

At  Southsea,  General  Jones.  Tliis  officer,  who 
died  Jan.  30,  was  a most  gallant  and  distinguish,  d 
veteran  of  the  Royal  Marine  Corps,  but  though 
he  had  seen  war-services  such  as  few  veterans 
living  can  recount,  he  was  undecorated  with  any 
outward  token  of  appreciation  of  his  merits,  be- 
yond the  common  war-medal  and  two  clasps.  He 
was  in  Lord  Howe’s  action  of  “the  glorious  1st 
of  June,”  1791,  in  the  “Valiant,”  Capt.  Pringle  ; 
in  Sir  Robert  Calder’s  fleet,  when  the  “ Valiant” 
chased  three  frigates  and  took  “La  Gloire”  and 
“Gentile;”  in  the  “ Revolutionnaire”  in  Lord 
Bri'lport’s  battle  of  the  23rd  of  June,  1795  ; in 
the  n ght  action  when  the  “ Revolutionnaire” 
took  “I’Unite,”  and  in  several  other  dashing 
engagements  : he  was  three  times  the  fir  -t  to 
hoard  the  ships  of  the  enemy  ; and  was  wrecked 
in  the  “ JIagnifleent”  on  the  coast  of  France. 

In  London,  M.  Stanislas  M’orcell,  a Polish 
exi.e,  long  resident  in  this  country,  and  weli 
known  in  li-ei-ary  and  political  circles.  He  was 
buried  at  Highgate  Cemetery,  a great  number  of 
political  refugees  following  the  hearse  from  the 
residence  in  proces-ion,  and  assembling  round 
the  grave.  An  address  was  delivered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  4'  0 or  500  persons  by  M.  Ledvu  Rollin, 
Ms  auditors  including  M.  Mazzini,  and  various 
eminent  refugees  from  Italy,  Germany,  Poland, 
and  France. 

March  1.  .\t  M'alworth-castle,  at  an  advanced 
age,  .Mrs.  .\yl.ner,  deeply  and  worthily  lamen  cd. 
Sne  has  survived  her  husband  (the  late  Gen. 
Aylmer)  twenty-.six  years. 

For  several  years  past  the  hou=e  Xo.  8,  Xur- 
sery-rov,,  Br.indon-st.,  M'alworth,  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  -Miss  .Sarah  Elliott,  a maiden  lady 
advanced"  in  years  and  of  most  singular  anti 
eccentric  liabits;  and  though  no  doubts  were 
enter-ained  by  her  neighbours  that  she  was 
hi-’hly  connected,  j’ct  none  of  her  friends  were 
obsei  ved  to  vi>it  htT.  About  h:d!-past  12  o’clock 
she  came  down  stairs  and  cntciad  the  p.-.rlour, 
where  it  had  b 'cn  the  custom  of  her  servant  to 
pl.ice  half-a-pint  of  ale,  procured  on  the  over- 
night, which  she  drank,  and  this  w.is  the  last 
time  she  was  seen  alive.  Her  seiyant,  finding 
about  3 o’clock  that  she  had  given  no  orders 


for  dinner,  knocked  repeatedly  at  the  parlour 
door,  and  receiving  no  answer  she  became 
alarmed,  and  called  in  some  of  the  neighbours, 
who  forced  the  door  open,  when  she  was  found 
hung  on  three  chairs,  quite  dead  and  cold.  The 
liiedical  man  w'ho  had  been  attending  her  had 
been  called  in,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  she  died 
from  natural  causes.  Sergt.  Coppin  was  sub- 
sequently sent  for,  and  that  officer,  accompanied 
by  the  coroner’s  officer,  went  to  the  house,  and 
in  a small  dti’ty  bag  which  had  been  found  under 
the  head  of  the  deceased  as  she  lay,  were  forty 
sovereigns  and  six  £o  bank-notes.  The  house 
had  been  at  one  time  lichiy  furnished,  but  from 
neglect  it  is  at  present  in  a deplorable  state. 
The  person  of  the  deceased  was  covered  with 
rag.',  held  together  by  pins,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  officers  that  there  were  not  less  than  from 
2,090  to  3,000  pins  employed  in  this,  though  she 
had  suits  of  clothing  of  a costh’  character  in  her 
house.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  deceased  was 
partial  to  the  bottle,  as  the  servant  said  she 
bought  her  a bottle  of  wine  on  Saturday  night, 
which  she  finished,  and  alongside  her  bed  was 
found  a bottle  of  gin,  partly  empty. 

At  his  residence,  Curzon-st.,  Maj-fair,  London, 
aged  75.  Dr.  John  Robert  Hume,  C.B.,  one  of 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and 
for  many  years  private  physician  to  his  Grace 
the  late  Duke  of  'Wellington^ 

At  Hayes,  Kent,  aged  52,  Lydia,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  'Wm.  Drummond. 

At  Kirkby-in-Ashfield,  aged  76,  Catherine,  only 
sister  of  the  late  George  Hodgkinson,  esq.,  of 
that  place. 

Aged  57,  Thomas  Evans,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Stoek- 
well-park-house,  SuiTey,  and  KidweUey,  Car- 
marthenshire. 

-At  Eghngton-house,  Holt,  '^Tlts,  aged  72, 
Marv  -Ann  Brake,  onlv  sister  of  Capt.  AV.  LenthaU 
Brake,  R.X. 

At  Bolton-wood,  near  AVigton,  Cumberland, 
aged  65,  John  -Addison,  esq.,  formerly  of  Tanfield, 
Durham. 

Miss  Frances  Harriet  Hunt,  of  St.  James’s-sq., 
Bath,  and  Stoke  Doyle,  Oundle,  Xorthampton- 
shire. 

Of  bronchitis,  aged  72,  Philip  Smith,  esq.,  for- 
merly Capt.  in  the  AA'est  Suffolk  Regt.  of  Alilitia. 

-AtTunbridge-AA'ells,  suddenly,  aged  32.  Charles 
Offiey,  esq. ; he  was  an  officer  in  the  AA'est  Kent 
Y'tomanry  Cavah-y,  and  was  also  an  active  sup- 
per'er  of  the  Tunbridge-AA'ells  Subscription  Pack 
of  Stag-hounds. 

March  2.  -At  Fisherton-house,  near  Salisbiiry, 
aged  55,  Miss  Elizabeth  Price,  dau.  of  the  late 
Cnpt.  Price,  formerly  of  the  “ Prince  of  AA'ales,” 
East  Indi  man. 

-At  Herne  Bay,  the  Hon.  Ed  v.  Tho=.  Hovell, 
Lord  Thurlow.  His  lordship,  who  was  the  third 
Baron,  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1829.  He  was 
born  in  1814,  and  marided,  in  18  :6,  the  only  dau. 
of  Peter  Hodson,  esq.,  (she  died  in  1810).'  The 
late  Lord  Thurhw  is  succeeded  in  the  title  by 
his  son,  lion.  Edward  Thomas,  born  at  -A-hfield- 
lodge,  1837.  The  remains  of  the  deceased  noble- 
man were  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  -Ash- 
field. 

At  Glebe  Bank -house,  Dalkeith,  James  Camp- 
bell Br  die,  esq.,  of  L(.  then. 

-At  Ryde,  l ie  of  AVight,  aged  24,  Eleanor,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Frank  Hudson,  and  third  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  T.  A'alentiue,  Rector  of  Cocking,  near 
Midhurst. 

At  her  son-in-law’s,  H.  R.  Evans,  esq.,  aged 
86,  Ann,  relict  of  AA'm.  Johnson,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Kenninorton. 

At  AA'ahner,  .suddenly,  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Francis  Dawson,  esq. 

At  St.  -Andrew's-terrace,  Hastings,  aged  32, 
Augustus  de  Pavia,  esq. 

-At  his  residence.  Fair  A’iew,  Ulverston,  Lan- 
cashire, aged  60,  Cha-s.  Storr  Kennedy,  esq.,  J.  P. 

At  Corunna-house,  Hammersmith,  aged  68, 
AA'm.  Hanegan,  esq. 
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At  Dalkey,  Dublin,  suddenly,  aged  56,  Ann, 
■wife  of  Lieut.  Harrow,  11. N. 

At  his  residence,  Egmont-pl.,  Old  Kent-road, 
aged  58,  Thomas  Tyrrell  D’abbs,  esq.,  late  of 
H.M.’s  Customs. 

March  3.  At  York,  aged  15,  Fanny  Maria, 
third  dau.  of  the  llev.  E.  J.  Raines,  Subchanter 
of  York  Cathedral. 

At  Nice,  of  decline,  brought  on  by  exposure 
and  hardship  in  the  campaign  of  the  Crimea, 
aged  26,  Major  Chas.  Aldersey  Stevenson,  47th 
Regt.,  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Stevenson,  Rector  of 
Cailan,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  nephew 
of  the  Rev.  G.  Stevenson,  Rector  of  Dickleburgh, 
Norfolk. 

At  Cavendish-sq.,  London,  aged  66,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Felix  Calvert,  C.B.,  Col.  of  the  90ta  Regt. 

At  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  H.  Pratt,  Shepton 
Mallett,  Somersetsli.,  Fanny,  wife  of  Frederick 
St.  Laurence  Pratt,  esq.,  of  Greatford,  Lincolnsh., 
and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  W.  II.  Baldock, 
esq.,  of  Petham,  near  Canterbury. 

At  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  aged  20,  John 
Pierce,  only  son  of  William  and  Anne  Pierce, 
of  Jermyn-st,,  Regent-st.,  and  Harley-st.,  Caven- 
dish-square. 

At  his  residence,  in  Canterbury,  aged  52,  Robt. 
Walker,  esq.,  solicitor. 

Anne,  wife  of  Richard  Raine,  esq.,  of  Wood- 
stock,  Oxon. 

At  Penzance,  Catherine,  second  dau.  of  the 
Piev.  Robinson  Elsdale,  D.D.,  formerly  High 
Master  of  the  Manchester  Free  Grammar-School. 

In  London,  aged  56,  Henry  Greenwood,  esq., 
formerly  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

At  Blackheath,  aged  76,  Martha,  wife  of  Com- 
mander T.  G.  Nichols,  R.N. 

At  West-house,  Reading,  aged  77,  Hannah, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Feilde,  Vicar  of  Shin- 
field,  Berks. 

At  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Brunswick-sq., 
Hove,  Robert  Spencer  Glyn,  esq.,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Col.  Glyn,  of  Durrington-house, 
Essex. 

At  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  Sarah,  widow  of 
Wm.  Keep,  esq.,  of  Aldermaston,  Berks. 

At  Leicester,  Lucy  Agnes,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
G P.  Phillips,  M.A.,  and  fourth  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  E.  T.  Vaughan,  M.A. 

At  Upper  Phillimore-pl , Kensington,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  the  late  Walter  Bickerton,  esq., 
of  Pall-mall  East. 

March  4.  At  North-hill,  Devon,  aged  34,  A. 
H.  Bampton,  esq.,  C.  E. 

At  his  chambers,  Queen’s-bench-walk,  Temple, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins,  he  having  been  for  some 
weeks  past  in  a state  of  health  which  almost  de- 
prived his  friends  of  any  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
The  Temple  Church  bell,  shortly  after  his  de- 
mise, tolled  the  event,  which,  upon  becoming 
known,  was  received  with  deep  melancholy. 

At  the  residence  of  his  father’,  Stonehouse-court, 
Gloucestershire,  aged  26,  Nathaniel  Summers 
Marling,  esq. 

At  Lingdon,  aged  31,  W.  Henry  Lechmere, 
esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Antony  Lech- 
mere, Bart.,  of  the  Pvhydd,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester. 

At  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  very  suddenly,  Wra,  C. 
Hood,  esq.,  of  Westbourne-ter.,  Hyde-park,  Lon- 
don, and  of  the  Greys.  Eastbourne,  one  of  the 
magistrates  for  the  county  of  Sussex. 

At  Chichester,  aged  54,  Henrietta,  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  G.  Nicolls. 

At  his  residence  Elirr-cottage,  Nrrtfield,  Surrey, 
aged  39,  John  Ball  Harrison,  esq.,  formerly  of 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

At  Hurston-place,  Storriogtorr,  aged  62,  Rd. 
Emery,  esq. 

March  5.  At  Cockington-court,  agi  d 20,  Mary 
Louisa,  eldest  chdd  of  C.  H.  Mallock,  esq. 

Aged  56,  Lady  Lambert,  wife  of  Sir  H.  J.  Lam- 
bert, Bart.,  of  Aston-house,  near  Tetsworth,  Ox- 
fordshire. Lady  Lambert  was  dau.  of  the  late 
Hon.  E.  Foley,  and  sister  to  the  late  E.  T.  Foley, 


esq.,  M.P.,  of  Stoke  Edith,  and  J.  H.  H.  Foley, 
esq.,  M.P.  for  East  Worcestershire.  She  was 
married  to  Sir  H.  J.  Lambert  in  18:H. 

At  Fylingrhorpe,  near  Wlntbv,  aged  94,  Sai-ah, 
wife  of  Mr.  Franci-  Newton,  only  surviving  bro- 
ther of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  Wesleyan  mi- 
nister. 

At  Hamstead,  aged  35,  Jane  Fannv  Rose,  -wife 
of  the  Re  . F.  B.  Wells,  Rector  of  Woodchurch. 

At  Hungi'i-ford,  aged  84,  Mias  S.  Duke,  sister 
of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Duke,  of  Lake-house,  Wilis. 

At  Glocester-pl.,  Portman-sq.,  in  consequence 
of  an  accident,  aged  66,  Henry  Buckland,  esq.,  of 
Albany-st.,  Rcgent’s-park,  brother  to  the  late 
Dean  of  Westminster. 

Harriet,  wdfe  of  Frederick  Le  Gross  Clark,  esq., 
of  Spring-gardens,  and  Lee,  Kent. 

At  Petersfield,  aged  85,  Hannah,  relict  of  John 
Lipscomb,  esq. 

March  6.  At  Frampton-on-Severn,  near 
Stonehouse,  Gloucestershire,  aged  48,  Wm. 
Russell,  esq. 

At  Bishop  Morley’s  College,  Winchester,  Ca- 
therine Charlotte,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Barbor  Wolfe,  Rector  of  Cranley,  Surrey. 

At  his  residence,  Inveniess-terrace,  Bayswater, 
aged  72,  Thomas  C.  Nicholson,  esq. 

At  Norbiton-hall,  Kingston-upon-Thames,aged 
70,  Robert  Henry’  Jenk  nson,  esq. 

At  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  aged  72,  Henrietta, 
relict  of  Wm.  Hornidge,  esq. 

At  Hy’eres,  in  the  south  of  France,  aged  53, 
Leopold  Reiss,  esq.,  of  Broom-house,  near  Man- 
chester. 

At  Aldermaston,  aged  60,  Ann,  relict  of  Fran- 
cis Cox,  esq. 

At  Wilton-st.,  aged  85,  Mary  Sophia,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Vardon,  esq.,  of  Batter- 
sea-rise. 

At  Finchley’,  aged  72,  Henry  Pouncy’,  esq. 

Ma<ch  7.  Aged  78,  Thomas  Nunn,  esq.,  of 
Lawford-house,  and  senior  partner  in  the  bank- 
ing firm  <.f  Nunn  and  Co.,  M mni  gtree. 

At  her  house,  in  Marlborough-bdgs.,  aged 
89,  Lady  Bateman,  widow’  of  Sir  Hugh  Bateman, 
Bart.,  of  Hartington,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Gisborne,  esq.,  of  St.  Helen’s,  Derby,  and 
Y xall-lodge,  Staftbi’dshiie. 

At  ^Barnstaple,  Honor,  wife  of  Alfred  Nicho- 
letts,  esq.,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel 
Bremridge,  esq. 

At  Harleston,  aged  85,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Rey- 
nolds, widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Reymolds,  Wes- 
leyan minister  of  Loddon. 

Aged  48,  David  Wilton,  esq.,  Everton-road, 
Liverpool. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Jane,  widow  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Cracroft,  formerly  of  Ripley,  Yorksh. 

At  Stourpaine,  near  Blandford,  John  Mitchell 
Salter,  esq. 

March  8.  At  Exeter,  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Geo.  James  Gorham,  esq.,  and  sister  of  the 
Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham. 

At  Dals'on,  aged  77,  Charles  Grissell,  esq. 

In  Albemarle-st.,  aged  61,  Col.  Godfrey  Thorn- 
ton, late  Grenadier  Guards,  of  Moggerhanger 
Bedfordshire. 

Aged  56,  suddenly,  at  his  residence,  Bodding- 
ton-house,  Westbourne-park,  James  Jackson, 
esq.,  formerly  a Major  in  H.M’s  3rd  West  India 
Regt. 

At  Greenfield-place,  Dundee,  Elizabeth  Lees, 
W’ife  of  the  Rev.  Andi’ew  Taylor,  minister  of 
St.  Paul’s. 

At  York-st.,  Ply’inouth,  aged  31,  Frederick 
Cole  Stevens,  Lieut,  of  the  Indian  Navy. 

At  Carberry’-tower,  Musselburgh,  N.B.,  aged 
68,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  D.  Fullerton  Elphinstone,  of 
Carberry. 

At  Laurel-cottsge,  Smithdown-lane,  near 
Liverpool,  aged  27,  Helen,  w’ife  of  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, esq. 

At  Tw’ickenham,  Emily,  wife  of  Henry  S.  Red- 
knap,  esq.,  late  of  the  Island  of  Tobago,  West 
Indies.  _ 
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March  9.  At  DuflF-house,  N.B.,  aged  80,  the 
Earl  of  Fife.  His  lordship,  who  had  wholly  re- 
sided in  Scotland  for  many  years  past,  was  de- 
servedly beloved  his  poorer  tenantry  for  his 
munificent  charities;  and  he  was  regarded  as 
one  cf  the  most  liberal  landlords  in  Scotland, 
affording  every  encouragement  to  his  numerous 
tenantry  on  liis  large  ancestral  estates,  in  the 
rearing'  of  cattle  and  the  improvement  of  the 
land.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  deceased  earl  that 
he  had  some  of  the  most  enterprising  farmers  on 
his  land  to  be  found  in  that  country.  The  de- 
ceased, James  Duff,  Earl  of  Fife,  Viscount  Mac- 
duff, and  Baron  Braco,  of  Ivilbryde,  county  Cavan, 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  also  Baron  Fife  in  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  eldest  son  of  Alex- 
ander, third  earl,  and  was  boim  Oct.  6,  1776.  He 
married.  Sept.  9,  1799,  Maria  Carohne,  second 
daughter  of  Louisa,  Countess  of  Dysart,  and  Mr. 
John  Manners.  By  that  amiable  lady,  who  died 
in  1805,  he  had  no  issue.  In  early  life  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Spanish  army,  bold- 
ing the  rank  of  Major-General  in  that  seiwice. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Talavera  in 
1809,  and  again  more  severely  at  the  attack  of 
Fort  Matagorda,  near  Cadiz,  in  the  following 
year.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1811,  and  was 
subsequently  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  ofBanff- 
shire.  The  deceased  earl  is  succeeded  in  the 
famih'  honour’s  and  extensive  estates  in  the 
counties  of  Banff,  Aberdeen,  and  Forfar,  by  his 
nephew,  Mr.  James  Duff,  M.P.,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Duff,  G.C.H. 
He  was  born  in  1814,  and  married,  in  1846,  Lady 
Agnes  Georgiana  Hay,  second  daughter  of  tb'e 
laTe  Earl  of  Errol,  by  whom  he  has  a youthful 
family.  The  present  earl  has  represented  Banff- 
shire’in  the  > ouse  of  Commons  .since  1837,  and 
which  becomes  vacant  by  his  succession  to  the 
peerage. 

At  Wistow  Vicarage,  aged  36,  Mary  Ann,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Charter. 

Suddenly,  William  Henn,  esq..  Senior  Master 
in  Chancery  in  Ireland.  As  Senior  Master,  his 
salary  was  £2,500  a-year. 

At  Staines,  Middlesex,  Sophia,  mfe  of  James 
Baker,  esq.,  surgeon. 

At  his  residence,  Primrose-ter.,  Gravesend, 
aged  65,  William  Kingham,  esq. 

March  10.  At  Lansdown-ter.,  Cheltenham, 
aged  74,  Harriet  Rebekah,  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Randall,  esq.,  Cumberland-place,  London,  vife 
of  M -jor-Gen.  A.  K.  Clark  Kennedy,  C.B.  and 
K.H.,  of  Knock  grey,  X.B. 

At  R.ichmond,  James  Croke,  esq.,  late  Solicitor- 
General  for  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 

At  her  house  in  Eaton-ter  , aged  76,  Henrietta 
Martha,  relict  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hamilton, 
Bart.,  K.C.B. 

At  Englewood-lodge,  Tulse-hiU,  aged  69,  J. 
Bealby,  esq. 

March  11.  At  his  residence,  Kilmarnock,  Ayr- 
shire, aged  71,  William  Spiers,  esq.,  Co'in- 
mander  R.N. 

At  Ladbroke-sq.,  Frances  Anne,  'wife  of  Thomas 
Melladew,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
Ro.-ss  Donnelly,  K.C.B.,  and  sister  of  the  Baroness 
Heurteloup,  and  of  the  late  Lady  Audley. 

Aged  61,  William  Copland,  esq.,  of  Church-st., 
Stoke  Newington. 

At  bis  residence.  Upper  Kennington-lane,  of 
paralysis,  aged  81,  George  William  Wye,  esq., 
formerly  of  Dporto. 

At  A'ork-road,  Lambeth,  aged  79,  W.  Wright, 
esq. 

At  Rodney-terrace,  Cheltenham,  aged  81,  Major- 
General  George  Nicholls,  late  of  H.M.’s  66th 
Regri. 

Aged  65,  .\t  hi.s  residence,  Montpellier-crescent, 
Brighton,  Thomas  Freeman,  esq.,  of  Ship-st., 
Brighton,  solicitor. 

At  his  residenfc.  Great  Cumherland-pl.,  Hyde- 
park,  aged  73,  Richard  Cook,  esq.,  R.A. 

March  12.  Raby  Williams,  wife  of  George 
Pearse,  e:q.,  of  Bra’dninch-house,  Devon. 


At  Bensheim,  near  Darmstadt,  of  rapid  con- 
sumption, aged  23,  Thomas  Abercromby  Fraser 
Duff,  esq.,  late  of  the  62nd  Regt. 

At  her  sister’s  house,  Pakenham,  near  Ixworth, 
Suffolk,  aged  33,  Edith,  wife  of  Jordan  AUen, 
Capt.  of  the  “ Wagoola.” 

At  Doune,  Daniel  Stewart,  esq.,  banker. 

At  Matson’s-terrace,  Kingsland,  aged  62,  John 
Mayhew,  esq.,  sohcitor,  formerly  of  Coggeshall, 
Essex. 

At  Pedmore-hall,  near  Stourbridge,  aged  87, 
Lucy,  wife  of  William  Hunt,  esq. 

At  his  house  in  Kendal,  aged  74,  Tobias  Atkin- 
son, esq. 

At  Coblentz-on-the-Rhine,  aged  60,  Edmund 
Turton,  esq.,  of  Kildale  and  Upsall,  Yorkshire. 

March  13.  At  her  residence.  North-hill,  Col- 
chester, aaed  88,  Lucy  Richaidson  Carr,  dau.  of 
Samuel  and  Maria  Carr,  sister  of  the  late  Samuel 
Pupplett  Carr,  and  aunt  to  the  late  Rev.  Samuel 
Carr,  and  the  late  John  Oliver  Carr. 

At  James-st.,  Buckingham-gate,  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  R.  S.  Horman  Fisher,  e<q. 

At  Westbury-on-Trym,  aged  87,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  the  late  Wm.  Procter,  esq.,  of  Tewkes- 
bury, Gloucestershire. 

March  14.  At  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Editha  Au- 
gusta, widow  of  R.  W.  Bampfield,  esq.,  R.N., 
late  of  Bedford-st.,  Covent-garden.  R.I.P. 

At  her  residence,  Limington-house,  Somerset, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  G T.  Williams,  esq.,  and  eldest 
rau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Smith,  esq.,  M.P.  for 
Worcester. 

At  Staple-inn,  George  Rochfort,  esq. 

At  Southcote-lodge,  near  Reading,  aged  92, 
Rebekah,  widow  of  the  late  John  Bockett,  esq. 

At  Dorking,  aged  82,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John 
Tilley,  esq. 

At  Hythe,  Kent,  aged  75,  Captain  Charles  Wil- 
liam Bell,  H.E.I.C.S.,  Retired  List,  Madras  Es- 
tablishment, elde-t  son  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Bell,  of  Cranford,  Middlesex. 

At  West  well,  Oxon,  aged  29,  Mary  Douglas, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  Bagnall,  e-q. 

At  Clapham-rise,  aged  56,  James  Lyon,  esq. 

March  15.  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
at  Staindrop-hall,  Durham,  aged  60,  Robert 
Grant,  esq  , of  Monjunusk,  for  many  years  Con- 
venor of  ihe  county  of  Aberdeen  and  Deputy- 
Lieut.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Archibald 
Grant,  Bart. 

At  his  residence,  at  Brixton,  aged  67,  Major 
Crause,  unattached. 

William  Lt  sue,  of  Warthill,  Aberdeenshire,  for 
upwards  of  half-a-century  a Magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieut.  of  the  county. 

At  Chichester,  aged  63,  Deputy-Commissary- 
General  Swan. 

At  his  residence,  Cheltenham,  aged  78,  Rear- 
Admiral  Thomas  Whinyates. 

March  16.  At  the  Manor-house,  Great  Stan- 
more,  Middlesex,  aged  77,  Charles  Otway  Majme, 
esq.,  late  Commander  in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Com- 
pany’s Maritiiiie  Service. 

Suddenly,  at  his  residence,  Willingham -house, 
near  Market  Rasen,  Lincolnshire,  aged  65,  Ays- 
coghe  Boucherett,  esq. 

At  Soutii  Darent,  Kent,  aged  79,  Mary,  relict  of 
the  late  Joseph  Nicholson,  esq. 

Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Fiennes  Wyke- 
ham  Martin,  esq.,  of  Leeds-castle,  Kent,  and 
Chacombe-priory,  N orthamptonshire. 

At  Isleworth,  suddenly,  Charles  Henry  Stan- 
brough,  esq. 

March  17.  At  Mildmay-park,  after  a short 
illness,  aged  53,  James  Walter  Sebright,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  Henry  Hush  0‘Donel  Clayton, 
esq.,  formerly  of  the  2nd  Regt,  Life  Guards,  se- 
cond son  of  Major-General  Sir  Wm.  Robt.  Clay- 
ton, Bart. 

At  her  residence,  Clapham-common,  Elizabeth 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Fitzgibbon  Stewart. 

At  his  residence.  Park-lodge,  Streatham,  ased 
32,  William  Forster  Lapslie,  esq.,  youngest  son 
of  the  lale  Lieut.-Col.  Lapslie,  of  the  39th  Regt., 
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leaving  a fond  mother  and  sisters  to  lament  their 
loss. 

Aged  87,  William  Gillson,  esq.,  of  Ullesthorpe, 
Leicestershire. 

Aged  80,  John  Faulkner,  esq.,  one  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  Strand. 

In  London,  aged  14,  Lucy  Anne,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Francis  Stanitr,  esq.,  of  Macleley- 
manor,  Staifordshire. 

At  his  house,  at  Brixton-rise,  aged  53,  George 
Hepburn,  esq.,  late  of  Carey-st.  and  Chancery- 
lane. 

March  18.  At  the  residence  of  her  grandfather, 
E.  Mason,  esq.,  Finchley-road,  St.  John’s-wood, 
aged  20,  Lucy  Emma,  second  surviving  dan.  of 
H.  David  C.  Satow,  of  Upper  Clapton,  and  Idol- 
lane,  Great  Tower-st. 

At  Candlesby-house,  aged  26,  Harriotte  Stapyl- 
ton  Holgate  Gedney,  wife  of  Patterson  Arthur 
Holgate  Gedney,  esq. 

At  Lyons,  aged  55,  Caroline  Doyle,  of  Cotham- 
lawn,  Bristol,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
widow  of  Thomas  Doyle,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Joseph  Storrs  Fry.  She  was  taken  ill  while 
on  a tour  with  a party  of  her  relations. 


At  his  residence  in  the  Harleyford-road,  Vaux- 
hall,  aged  79,  Samuel  Bilby  Hatton,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  his  father,  aged  45,  George 
Russell,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Par- 
ker, of  St.  George’s-place,  Canterbury. 

At  Wimpole-st.,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Joshua  R. 
Rowley,  Bart.,  of  Tendring-hall,  Suffolk. 

March  19.  At  Bloomfield-pL,  Pimlico,  aged 
86,  George  Miller,  esq.,  formerly  of  Farnham, 
Surrey. 

At  an  advanced  age,  having  survived  her  hus- 
band nearly  21  years,  Ann,  widow  of  John  Carr, 
esq.,  of  West  Ditchburn,  Northumberland. 

Aged  61,  Capt.  John  Swardill  Terry,  of  the 
“Bellona.” 

March  20.  At  Upper  Harley-st.,  aged  83,  Janet 
Douglas,  widow  of  the  late  M.  Dick,  esq.,  of  Pit- 
kerro,  N.B.,  and  Richmond,  Surrey. 

At  I3runswick-ter.,  aged  64,  Martha,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  Harrington,  esq.,  of  the 
Old  Steine,  Brighton. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  aged  82,  Frances,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ilillyard,  of  Bedford. 

At  Low'-house,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  aged  61, 
Sarah,  relict  of  Thomas  Hirst,  esq. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 


(From  the  Returns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General.) 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Feb. 

28  . 

542 

162 

215 

242 

45 

1216 

925 

896 

1821 

Mar. 

7 . 

529 

142 

214 

219 

43 

1175 

970 

888 

1858 

39 

14  . 

601 

138 

185 

181 

51 

1156 

858 

786 

1644 

21  . 

584 

143 

188 

229 

45 

1195 

939 

916 

1855 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

of  Six  V 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  c?. 

Weeks  J 

55  10 

45  6 

23  4 

40  4 

39  5 

39  4 

WTppV  ... 

March  14.  j 

" 55  6 1 

46  1 1 

24  4 1 

39  10 

I 39  4 

1 39  7 

PRICE  OP  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD. 

Hay,  U.  to  U.  IS^.— Straw,  11.  7s.  to  11.  10^.— Clover,  31.  10s.  to  11.  15s. 

HOPS.— Weald  of  Kent,  31.  3s.  to  31.  18^.— Mid.,  and  East  Kent,  31.  15s.  to  51.  5s. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 
To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 35.  6cZ.  to  Ss.  Oc^. 

. Mutton 45.  4c^.  to  5s.  lOtZ. 

Veal  4s.  8t^.  to  55.  8c?. 

Pork 45.  6c?.  to  55.  6c?. 

Lamb 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  March  23. 

Beasts 3,275 

Sheep  16,020 

Calves 88 

Pigs 270 


COAL-MARKET,  March  23. 

Wallsend,  &c.,  per  ton.  145.  9c?.  to  175.  6c?.  Other  sorts,  135.  to  iSs. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  TaUow,  545. 

WOOL,  Down  Tegs,  per  lb.,  19c?.  to  20c?.  Leicester  Fleeces,  16c?.  to  17c?. 
Combings,  15c?.  to  17c?. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steaitd. 
From  Feb.  22  to  March  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month, 

Ther 

si 

X ^ 

1 S 

Noon,  o 

B 

eter. 

o -S 
A 'Sd 

rH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month.  1 

Thei 

o.S 

■'o  o 

’mom 

o 

o 

11  o’clock  S- 

Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Feb. 

O 

O 

O 

in. 

pts. 

Mar. 

O 

o 

O 

in.  pts. 

22 

54 

39 

30. 120 

fair 

9 

30 

35 

32 

29.  84 

snow,  fair,  rain 

23 

55 

36 

30. 154 

cloudy,  h\ir 

10 

33 

38 

35 

29.  97 

cloudy 

24 

42 

50 

39 

30. 

14 

do,  do. 

11 

33 

39 

35 

29.  86 

do.  rain 

25 

40 

47 

41 

30. 

38 

foggy,cldy.rn. 

12 

34 

44 

35 

29.  87 

do. 

26 

47 

47 

40 

30. 

41 

fair 

13 

35 

43 

38 

29.  65 

do.  rain,  snow 

27 

45 

49 

42 

30. 

40 

do. 

14 

40 

56 

40 

29.  04 

rain,  fair,  rain 

28 

47 

51 

43 

30. 

40 

do. 

15 

40 

48 

40 

29.  42 

fair,  hvy.  shrs. 

M.l 

45 

53 

44 

30. 

42 

do.  cloudy 

16 

40 

55 

51 

29.  93 

do. 

2 

45 

53 

45 

30. 

43 

foggy 

17 

48 

55 

50 

29.  77 

do.  cloudy 

3 

40 

49 

38 

30. 

34 

cloudy 

18 

50 

62 

53 

29.  72 

do. 

4 

43 

51 

38 

30. 

04 

do.  rain 

19 

50 

54 

52 

29.  87 

hvy.  showers 

5 

35 

48 

44 

29. 

96 

do. 

20 

43 

50 

37 

29.  94 

cloudy 

6 

37 

53 

45 

29. 

84 

do.  fair 

21 

36 

42 

35 

29.  93 

fair 

7 

34 

39 

33 

29. 

49 

hvy.  snow,  rn. 

22 

34 

39 

35 

29.  73 

do.  snow,  rain 

8 

30 

35 

35 

29. 

49 

snw.hl.fr.snw. 

23 

38* 

44 

45 

29.  61 

do. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


Feb. 

and 

Mar. 

Bank 

Stock, 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 

New 

3 per 
Cent. 

Long 

Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 

Ex.  Bills. 
£1,000. 

Ex.  Bonds. 
A.  £1,000. 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
M.2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
23 

219i 

220 

219i 

2194 

94 

94 

94 

94 

93| 

93f 

94 

93| 

93f 

shut 

93| 

93f 

93f 

93f 

93f 

93f 

93f 

93f 

93f 
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By  SYLY antis  UEBAN,  Gent. 


mmn  coriiespondence. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OR  DESCENT 
OF  MSS. 

Mr. Urban, — In  your  review  of  Lemon^s 
“ Calendar  o'  State  Papers,”  (Gent.  Mag-., 
April,  p.  449,)  you  say  “ There  is  little,  if 
any,  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  the  im- 
portance of  know  ng  all  that  can  be  told 
about  the  descent,  so  to  speak,  of  MS. 
authorities.” — I have  often  been  .led  in 
my  researches  to  institute  such  inquiries, 
and  had,  at  one  time,  some  idea  of  making 
notes  on  some  of  those  in  the  British 
Museum,  to  this  end  Those  of  the  Harl. 
Collection  present  some  f.icilit  es  for  such 
an  investigation,  as  the  Pocket-books  of 
Humphrey  Wanley,  tlie  libra'ian  to  the 
Earl  0"^  Oxford,  are  still  in  existence;  and 
other  documents  among  his  MSS.  might 
prove  useful. 

The  curious  and  valuable  volumes  of 
Letters  and  Papei  s,  about  6 000,  were  all 
bought  of  one  person;  and  Wanley  gives 
a most  minute  detail  of  the  negociaiion,  in 
a series  of  Letters  to  the  E arl. 

A collection  of  such  notes,  as  far  as  the 
Must  urn  is  concerned,  might  be  made, 
which  would  be  an  available  contribution, 
though  trifling,  compared  with  the  amount 
of  labour,  time,  and  space  required  for  a 
Genealogy  of  the  State  Papers.  I should, 
however,  th  nk  that  if  all  readers  at  the 
^luseum  and  other  public  repositories  wBre 
to  contribute  their  notes  to  your  pages,  as 
I am  illing  to  contribute  any  I may  pos- 
sess or  obtain,  some  useful  hints,  if  not  a 
genealogy,  might  be  thus  obtained ; and, 
like  a 1 roken  pedigree,  if  noted  correctly, 
with  authorities,  be  made  subservient  to 
some  valuable  purpose. — Yom  s,  &c., 

E.  G.  B. 

RICKLING  CHURCH,  ESSEX. 

Me.  Urban, — Against  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel  is  a canopied  altar-tomb  : the 
inscription  in  briiss  has  long  since  perished ; 
it  has  been  preserved,  however,  in  some 
M'.  note-j,  taken  in  1639,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Richard  B.rdi  Wolfe,  Esq., 
of  Wood-hall,  Achesden,  viz. : — 

“ Ilic  jacet  Thomas  Langley,  arm.  qui  obiit 
x.\  die  Feb.  Ji  cccc.lxx.  cujus  aie  ppieietur  Dcus. 
Amen  ” 

On  the  top  of  the  .slab  were  foiur  coats  of 
arms  in  brass  : — 

1,  2.  Stolen  before  1639, 

3.  A fret,  border  besanty. 


4.  Langley,  paly  of  6,  arg.,  vert,  im- 
paling quarterly, — 

1,  4.  Walden,  sab.,  2 bars,  and  in 
chief  3 cinquefoils  arg. 

2,  3.  Breton,  az.,  2 chevronels  or,  in 
chief  as  many  mullets  arg. 

On  the  front  of  the  tomb  six  coats 
remained  carved  in  stone : — 

1.  Quarterly.  1,  4.  Walden.  2,  3. 
Breton. 

2.  Langley  impaling  Walden  and  Bre-^ 
ton  quarterly. 

3.  A fret,  border  besanty. 

4.  As  No.  2. 

5.  Langley  imp.  Fox,  per  pale  sab.  vert, 
a cross-crosslet  arg. 

6.  Langley  only. 

These  shields  are  now  in  the  last  stages 
of  decay.  John  H.  Sperling. 

WicTcen  Bectory. 

WAS  ST.  DUNSTAN  A BELL- 
FOUNDER  ? 

Mr.  Urban, — In  reference  to  the  query 
of  “ Jasper,”  Saint  Dunstan,  it  is  gene- 
rally understood,  was  skilled  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  that  of  working  metals  in 
particular.  I do  not,  however,  remember 
any  authority  for  stating  that  he,  in  'pro- 
pria persona,  was  a bell-founder.  The 
story  may  very  possibly  be  based  on  the 
statement  made  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury and  John  of  Glastonbury,  in  their 
Glastonbury  Chronicles,  that  Dunstan  had 
a bell  fused  or  cast  for  the  refectoiy  of 
that  place,  and  a water-pot  cast  for  the 
serv  ce  of  the  altar.  On  the  former  was 
this  inscription : — 

“Hanc  sibi  campanam  Dunstan  perfundere  jus- 

sit,  &c.” 

The  founder’s  name  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  given  in  the  “ &c.” ; if  not,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  saint’s  bell  was  of  better 
metal  than  his  Latin. 


Frrata. 

In  Gent.  Mag.,  March,  page  327,  line 
31,  for  “ Roman  era,”  read  “ Romanesque 
era.” 

In  Gent.  Mag.,  April,  in  art.  “ Lemon’s 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,”  page  449,  line 
18,  for  “ Henry  VII.,”  read  “ Henry  VI.,” 
and  page  450,  line  40,  for  “cannot  fail  to 
arise,”  read  “ cannot  very  soon  arise.” 
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DE.  LAPPEJNBEEG’S  HISTOEY  OF  ENGLAND  FNDEE  THE 
NOEMAN  KINGS  A 

As,  after  a careful  perusal  of  every  page  of  this  work,  we  feel  bound  to 
speak  of  it  m terms  of  high  commendation,  as  being  eminently  charac- 
terized, on  part  of  both  author  and  translator,  by  thought,  learning,  and 
research,  it  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing our  disapproval  of  the  form  in  which  it  is  here  presented  to  us  ; 
a modified  censure,  be  it  understood,  but  in  our  opinion  all  the  more  de- 
served, from  the  importance  and  utility  of  the  book  as  a contribution  to 
our  national  history.  If  a work  is  worth  publishing  at  all,  it  is  surely 
worth  publishing  in  the  form  in  which  its  utility  may  be  made  most  avail- 
able. A cart  without  a horse  is  all  very  well,  but  still  its  usefulness,  in 
that  state,  is  by  no  means  fully  developed ; even  such  is  an  historical  book 
without  an  Index,  and  in  these  days  of  indexing  and  calendaring  more  par- 
ticularly. Another  impression  of  the  work,  we  doubt  not,  will  soon  be  de- 
manded ; an  opportunity  of  which  the  publisher,  we  trust,  will  not  fail  to 
avail  himself,  by  way  of  making  some  amends  for  this  rather  serious 
omission. 

We  have  a strong  partiality — a prejudice,  perhaps — in  favour  of  a book  in 
its  entirety,  and  we  certainly  should  have  preferred  a translation  strictly  of 
Dr.  Lappenberg’s  work,  with  Mr.  Thorpe's  additions  to  and  corrections  of 
the  text  in  a separate  form ; just,  in  fact,  as  his  excellent  Notes  are  here 
presented  to  us.  Granted,  however,  that  any  portion  of  the  work  was  to 
be  rewritten,  and  the  results  of  another’s  labours  to  be  interwoven  with 
those  of  Dr.  Lappenberg,  he  being  guaranteed  against  all  loss  or  deteriora- 
tion by  the  co-partnership,  there  is  not  a person  in  this  country,  perhaps, 
better  qualified  for  the  task  than  Mr.  Thorpe. 

Having  said  thus  much,  not  a word  more  in  the  way  of  fault-finding 
shall  we  utter.  In  writing  upon  a subject  of  so  diversified  a nature,  and  so 
replete  with  obscurities  and  difficulties  as  the  present,  some  “ errors  and 
defects”  it  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  avoid.  Beyond  a fair 
sprinkling  of  typographical  errors,  however,  which,  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  volume  more  particularly  have  slipped  into  the  text,  and  with  one 

* “ A History  of  England  under  the  Norman  Kings ; to  whicli  is  prefixed  an  Epitome 
of  the  Early  History  of  Normandy.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Lappen- 
berg, For.  F.S.A.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  With  considerable  Additions  and  Corrections 
by  the  Translator.”  (London  : John  Russell  Smith.) 

See  pp.  XX.,  xxiii.,  xxv.,  for  example.  “ Embarked  at  Witsand,”  in  p.  314,  is  an 
error,  we  presume,  for  “ disembarked.” 
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or  two  other  very  trivial  exceptions,  no  such  shortcomings  have  met  our 
view;  and  even  if  they  had,  the  terms  of  Mr.  Thorpe’s  graceful  deprecation 
(p.  vii.)  must  have  gone  very  far  towards  disarming  our  censure. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  Lappenberg  is  sutFering  from  defective 
vision,  an  affliction  that  has  been  long  experienced  by  his  brother  historian 
(Prescott)  of  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic : though  it  is  some  consolation 
to  be  assured  tliat  his  labours  will  be  ably  followed  up  by  so  eminent  a 
scholar  as  Dr.  Heinoid  Pauli,  we  are  sorry  to  find  so  able  a hand  with- 
drawn, and  by  so  sad  a visitation,  from  the  field  of  historical  research. 

A valuable  introduction  to  the  work  is  Dr.  Lappenberg’s  Epitome  of  the 
early  Counts  and  Dukes  of  Normandy.  To  many  historical  readers^,  we 
doubt  not,  the  information  contained  in  it  will  be  altogether  new,  and  we 
are  fully  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Thorpe,  that  “ to  none  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  history  of  England  can  it  be  a matter  of  indifference  whence  those 
princes  sprang,  how  they  established  themselves  in  the  Frankish  province, 
and  what  were  their  exploits  and  characters,  who,  directly  or  indirectly, 
have  given  a long  line  of  sovereigns  to  this  country.” 

From  the  Literary  Introduction,  we  gather  that  the  more  important 
sources  of  early  Norman  history  are  the  Chronicon  of  Frodard,  the  History 
of  Dudo  of  St,  Quentin,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ordericus  Vitalis. 
The  lot  of  Dudo,  as  a writer,  has  been  unfortunate.  To  most  antiquarians 
even  his  name  is  all  but  unknown  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  of 
William  of  Jumieges,  to  a great  extent  a compilation  only  from  that  of 
Dudo,  has  been  largely  quoted,  and  his  repute  as  a chronicler  correspond- 
ingly extended.  By  way  of  some  retribution,  however,  his  work  has  been 
rifled  in  its  turn,  and  his  celebrity  eclipsed,  by  IMaster  Wace,  or  Gasse ; 
the  first  half  of  whose  famous  Roman  de  Ron  is  nothing  more  than  a free 
metrical  version  of  the  Chronicle  of  William  of  Jumieges.  The  History  of 
Vitalis,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Guizot,  Le  Prevost,  and  others,  has  of  late 
years  attracted  too  much  attention  to  need  further  notice. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Northmen  upon  the  soil  from  which,  some 
two  centuries  after,  they  were  destined  to  emerge,  like  giants  refreshed, 
■with  such  a wondrous  influence  upon  the  world’s  future  history,  is  but 
little  in  their  favour.  Like  their  Danish  cousins,  who  ever  and  anon  were 
paying  a visit  to  the  English  shores,  on  a roving  commission  for  Dane-gelt, 
plunder,  or  anything  else  that  might  fall  in  their  way,  they  seem  to  have 
had  a keen  scent  for  the  treasures  of  the  Church,  combined  apparently  with 
a singular  relish  for  slaughtering  its  prelates.  The  murder  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rouen,  and  the  destruction  of  the  abbey  of  Jumieges,  their  earliest  re- 
corded exploits,  probably,  on  Gallic  soil,  are  only  a too  faithful  prototype 
of  the  slaughter  of  Archbishop  Elphege,  at  Greenwich,  and  the  atrocities 
committed  at  Canterbury,  one  hundred  years  later,  by  a kindred  race. 
Regarding  the  Christian  Church  and  its  institutions  in  a very  matter-of- 
fact  point  of  view,  they  would  appear  to  have  looked  upon  archbishops  and 
bishops  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  so  many  head  cashiers  of  the  concern, 
and  to  have  put  them  out  of  the  wav  as  a matter  of  course,  before  proceeding 
to  divide  the  spoil.  Osker,  or  Asker,  and  Ragnar  are  mentioned  as  their 
leaders  in  these  their  earliest  forays  on  the  Norman  territory ; — though 
asserted  by  Dudo  to  be  the  fact,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  more 
celebrated  Hasting  ever  was  in  Normandy- 

The  first  of  the  Norman  line  of  Counts  {Coniites)  was  Rolf®,  or  Hrolfr, 


Those  wl)o  have  perused  Sir  F.  Palgrave’s  valuable  work  of  course  excepted. 

‘ Surnamed  “ the  Ganger,”  from  the  circumstance,  it  was  said,  that  he  was  so  large 
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more  commonly  known  in  our  early  story  as  Rollo  ; who  also  took  an 
active  part,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  expedition  of  the  Northmen  who  crossed 
the  Channel  (878-879),  and,  after  passing  the  winter  at  Fulham‘S,  in  Eng- 
land, proceeded  to  Walcheren  and  up  the  Scheldt  as  far  as  Ghent.  Not- 
withstanding the  heroic  terms  in  which  the  poetic  Dudo  describes  him, 
he  seems,  whatever  may  have  been  his  merits  as  a ruler  in  his  later 
years,  to  have  been  an  unmitigated  savage,  who  only  conformed  to  nomi- 
nal Christianity  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  his  rapacious  schemes. 
Indeed,  so  far  even  as  his  rank  is  concerned,  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
more  celebrated  in  story  than  he  deserved  to  be  ; as,  from  the  silence  of 
the  other  chroniclers,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  in  reality  occupied 
the  foremost  place  in  all  those  expeditions  which  Dudo  has  assigned  to 
him.  After  extorting  from  Charles  the  Simple  a considerable  portion  of 
Neustria — ever  since  known  as  Normandy, — receiving  Christianity®  as  his 
religion,  and  the  king’s  daughter,  Gisele,  as  his  wife,  both  of  them  matters 
of  policy  only,  and  then  returning  to  his  evil  courses  of  rapine  and  deso- 
lation, he  died  about  931,  and  left  his  ill-acquired  marquisate  to  his  son, 
AVilliam  I,,  surnamed  Longue  Epee.  We  use  the  term  marquisate,  or  county, 
advisedly  ; for  it  was  only  in  the  following  century  that  Normand}^  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a dukedom,  and  it  is  consequently  an  error  ^ to 
speak  of  the  “early  dukes”  of  Normandy  : — 

“ The  title  of  this  hereditary  prince  seems  at  that  time  not  to  have  been  fixed,  nor 
even  at  a later  period.  Dudo  calls  Rollo  Dux,  Protector,  Patricius,  Comes ; we  after- 
wards find  Rector,  Princess,  Marchio.  In  charters,  the  title  of  Comes  is  the  most 
usual,  and  this  was  given  by  the  king  of  France : we  also  meet  with  it  in  the  charters 
of  the  Norman  princes  themselves ; and  although  the  prccem  of  the  document,  according 
to  the  arbitrary  practice  of  the  time,  may  be  tilled  with  pompous  titles,  or  rather  attri- 
butes, we,  nevertheless,  find  almost  always  in  the  subscriptions,  and  always  on  the 
seals,  the  legally  valid  title  of  Count.” 

Of  the  particular  legal  institutions  introduced  into  his  newly  acquired 
dominions  by  Rolf,  but  very  little  is  known : it  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  institutions  of  the  Frankish  state— when  he  could  pause  awhile  in  his 
career  of  war  and  rapine — served  him  as  a model ; in  like  manner  as  its 
language  and  religion  were  speedily  adopted  b}"  his  countrymen. 

Count  William’s  character  exhibited  in  some  respects,  and  in  some  only, 
a marked  contrast  to  that  of  his  father.  The  clergy,  to  whom  his  education 
had  been  entrusted,  abused  their  influence  over  his  mind,  to  make  him 
another  Lewis  the  Pious,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  was  not  only  as  fero- 
cious and  faithless  as  his  predecessor,  hut  bigoted  to  boot.  So  easily  did 
his  subjects  part  with  the  language  and  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  that, 
at  as  early  a period  as  his  youth  even,  at  Rouen,  the  Norman  capital, 
French  had  altogether  superseded  the  mother-tongue  of  the  conquering 
race : in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  sent  for  his  education  to  Bayeux, 


of  stature  that  no  horse  could  hear  him ; in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
walk,  or  gang,  on  foot. 

Or  “ home  of  the  fowls a large  tract  of  desert-land,  probably,  a small  portion 
only  of  which  is  represented  by  the  modern  pari>h  of  Fulham.  Their  encampment,  it  is 
supposed,  was  on  certain  aits,  or  eyots,  in  the  Thames — that  at  Cbiswiclc,  for  example — 
which  in  those  days  were  probably  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  they  are  at  present. 

e With  the  name  Robert,  as  his  baptismal  name ; from  bis  sponsor,  Robert,  Duke  of 
France. 

^ One,  however,  that  is  very  commonly  committed.  Robert  I.  is  erroneously  so 
called  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  Depping,  in  the  extracts  from  his  work  given  by 
Mr.  Thorpe.  See  pp.  63,  69. 
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where  the  Danish  language  was  still  spoken.  On  his  assassination  by  the 
people  of  Arnulph,  Count  of  Flanders,  he  was  succeeded  (954)  by  his  son 
Kichard,  surnamed  Sans  Peur^  who  seems  to  have  made  considerable 
advances  in  civilization,  and  was  honoured  with  the  hand  of  Emma,  sister 
of  Hugh  Capet,  the  future  king  of  France.  Engaged  during  his  earlier 
years  in  continued  warfare  with  his  neighbours,  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions ; and  many  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  foundations  or  restorations 
of  Normandy  were  owing  to  him.  Whether  he  died  in  996,  or  some  six, 
or  even  ten,  years  later,  seems  to  be  a matter  of  doubt ; but  it  is  well 
established  that  in  the  former  year  the  sovereign  power  was  exercised  by 
Richard  II.,  his  son  by  a second  marriage  with  a Danish  lady  named  Gun- 
nor.  Emma,  who  was  successively  the  wife  of  ^thelred  II.  and  Cnut  of 
England,  was  also  one  of  his  children. 

Count  Richard,  surnamed  the  Good  — rare  surname  for  a Norman 
potentate — from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  politically  speaking,  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  by  closely  attaching  himself  to  the  king  of  France 
and  the  clergy ; a policy  which  proved  so  successful,  that,  through  his 
influence  over  King  Robert,  he  became  almost  the  supreme  ruler  of  France. 
After  an  active  life,  distinguished  by  the  exercise  of  benevolence  and  piety, 
and  during  which  he  proved  himself  the  main  stay  of  the  new  Capetian 
dynasty,  he  died  in  1026,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Richard  III.  We 
must  not  omit  the  part  he  took  in  adding  the  most  famous,  perhaps,  of  the 
Northern  saints  to  the  Roman  calendar - 

“ A hundred  years  had  passed  since  Duke  [?]  Rolf  received  holy  baptism,  when  Count 
Richard  II.  and  his  brother  Robert,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  prevailed  on  King  Olaf,  son 
of  Harald  Grsenski,  and  descendant  of  Harald  Harfagri,  to  enter,  as  his  predecessor,  Olaf 
Tryggvason,  had  done  in  England,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  afterwards 
acquired  the  glorious  titles  of  saint  and  martyr.” 

The  reign  of  Richard  III.  was  of  short  duration  ; he  died  in  1028,  of 
poison,  administered  to  him,  it  is  supposed,  through  the  agency  of  his 
younger  brother  and  successor,  Robert ; who  appears  to  have  been  “ suffi- 
ciently designated  by  the  surname  of  ‘the  Devil;’  which  was  bestowed 
upon  him  in  an  age  when  that  name  was  not  wont  to  be  a subject  for  jest- 
ing.” Robert  II.  died  in  1035,  on  his  return  from  his  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, at  Nice  in  Bithyiiia,  poisoned,  in  his  turn,  according  to  tradition,  by 
Raoul,  surnamed  Mouin,  leaving  Normandy  to  his  illegitimate  son  William, 
the  future  conqueror  of  England,  then  of  tender  age.  His  character  is  ably 
painted  by  our  historian  : — 

“ Robert’s  violent  passions,  the  suspicion  that  hung  over  him  of  fratricide,  his  peni- 
tence, his  romantic  pilgrimage,  but,  more  than  all,  his  renowned  son,  whom  a concubine  ^ 
at  Falaise  hud  borne  him,  have  made  him  a subject  for  many  stories,  the  appreciation 
of  which  we  leave  to  the  historians  of  the  country.  In  tliose  characteristics  of  which 
we  are  informed — his  courage,  his  liberality,  his  love  of  jest  and  mei  riment,  h s sensuality, 
condescension,  and  readiness  to  serve  his  friends ; above  all,  his  somewhat  ostentatious 


9 No  allusion  is  made  by  our  historian  to  the  probably  apocryphal  story  of  Herlette 
(Arlotta)  and  her  chemise  : at  an  earlier  period,  however,  we  find  curious  mention 
made  of  a less  ignoble  garment  of  a similar  de.'icription.  Dukes  Richard  of  Burgundy 
and  Robert  of  France,  fighting  against  Count  Rolf,  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Virgin  Mary, — “ the  good  bishop,  as  soon  as  he  had  simg  mass,  went  forth,  clad  in  his 
e])iscopal  ornaments,  the  cross  borne  be ‘ore  him,  and  he  himself  bearing  on  the  point 
of  a lance  the  Virgin  Mary’s  chemise^  which  had  been  brought  from  Constantinople  by 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  was  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Chartres.  All  the  clergy 
followed,  singing  psalms  in  honour  of  the  heaveaily  Virgin.” 
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contempt  of  money  and  possessions, — in  all  this,  the  model  of  a Norman  hero  is  pre- 
sented to  us.  But  we  may  no  longer  linger  over  his  portraiture,  and  will  merely  add, 
that  the  best  panegyric  on  his  reign  is,  tliat  the  country,  which  at  first  suffered  under 
his  many  wars  and  follies,  in  his  latter  years  again  stood  forth  in  its  pristine  might.” 

Saved  more  than  once,  while  in  boyhood,  from  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies,  by  being  conveyed  by  night  from  the  princely  chamber  to  the  huts 
of  the  poor,  the  early  days  of  William  were  passed  amid  perils  and  priva- 
tions ; Avhich,  although  we  are  ready  to  agree  with  our  author,  “ have  at 
all  times  proved  themselves  the  best  school  of  princes,”  may  very  probably, 
in  William’s  case,  have  gone  a great  way  towards  inoculating  him  with 
that  insensibility  to  all  considerations  of  right  and  wrong,  that  remorseless- 
ness, cruelty,  and  perfidy,  which  so  eminently  characterized  his  after  life. 

His  singular  method  of  wooing  and  winning  his  bride,  Matilda  of  Flanders, 
is  known  to  most  readers  of  our  early  history ; and  we  have  hitherto  found 
it  generally  represented  that  it  was  his  anger  at  her  rejection  of  him  that 
prompted  him,  by  way  of  pressing  his  suit,  to  beat  and  chastise  her  “ with 
fists,  kicks,  and  spurs.”  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  it  was  not 
so  much  her  rejection  of  him,  as  the  very  improper  language  which  the 
young  lady  allowed  herself  to  use,  that  aroused  his  indignation ; for, 
according  to  the  Saga  of  Saint  Eadward,  and  other  chronicles,  her  very  rude 
answer  to  his  proposal  was,  “ Thou  art  mad,  clown,  to  think  that  I,  sprung 
from  kings,  will  marry  a bastard.”  If  such  was  her  mode  of  receiving  his 
proposition,  we  are  almost  ungallant  enough  to  be  of  the  damsel’s  own 
opinion,  and  to  agree  with  her  that  she  riclily  deserved  much  of  what  she 
met  with  ; — her  lover,  however,  might  have  spared  the  spurs 

One  of  the  most  fearful  characteristics,  probably,  of  William’s  Norman 
reign,  is  the  frequent  recourse  that  was  had  to  poison  for  the  more  expe- 
ditious removal  of  his  enemies.  Walter  the  Old,  Count  of  Mantes,  after 
being  dispossessed  of  Le  Mans,  was  conducted  to  Falaise,  where  he  and  his 
wife  shortly  after  died  by  poison.  In  another  instance  we  read  that — 

“ The  last  considerable  campaign  undertaken  by  William  before  his  expedition  to 
England,  was  against  Brittany,  the  Duke  of  which,  Conan  II.,  a son  of  that  Alan  who 
f 11  a sacrifice  to  Norman  poison,  in  alliance  with  the  Count  of  Anjou,  had  made  pre- 
tensions to  Normandy,  or  p-rhaps,  what  seems  more  probable,  was  only  desirous  of 
protecting  himself  against  William’s  claims  on  Brittany.  This  prince,  who  had  ven- 
tured at  a most  unpropitious  moment  to  molest  William  with  his  legal  claims,  died 
suddenly.  On  him  were  found  poisoned  gloves,  near  him  a poisoned  drinking-liorn  ; 
and  even  the  Norman  writers  do  not  attempt  to  clear  William  of  the  suspicion  of  being 
privy  to  this  misdeed.” 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  character  of  William  more  truly 
depicted  than  by  Dr.  Lappenberg,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Norman  Epi- 
tome : — 

“ With  reference  both  to  his  relations  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  to  his  acts 
in  France,  we  are  now  no  strangers  to  the  character  of  William.  We  have  seen  him 
powerful,  and  in  the  highest  degree  crafty,  shrinking  from  no  crime  that  could  serve  his 
ambition,  hated  alike  by  his  allies  and  vassals,  whose  opposition  only  served  to  steel 
anew  his  demoniacal  powers.  The  accounts  of  him  which  have  reached  our  time  we 
get  only  through  Normans,  or  members  of  cloisters  favoured  by  him ; yet,  nevertheless, 
scarcely  does  any  other  character  leave  behind  it  so  strongly  the  impression  of  an  evil 
spirit,  appointed  by  the  all-wise  Governor  of  the  world  for  the  attainment  of  grand 
oi  jects,  as  this  son  of  Robert  the  Devil,  whose  wonderful  energy  and  extraordinary 

Were  the  truth  possible  to  be  ascertained,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
Matilda  did  not  consent  to  accept  William  until  she  had  found  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  the  young  Saxon  Brihtric  reciprocating  her  affection ; a slight  in  retui*n  for  which 
he  was  so  shamefully  treated  by  her  in  after  life. 
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sagacity — for  both  of  these  are  the  conditions  of  that  which  in  great  events  leads  to 
success — brought  him  to  that  point,  that  subject  and  king,  lay  and  clerical,  virtue  and 
vice,  obeyed  him,  so  as  to  render  him  the  mightiest  ruler  of  his  age.” 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Thorpe  for  a very  useful  addition  to  the  work,  in 
the  shape  of  an  extract  from  Professor  Petersen’s  Danish  translation  of 
Depping’s  “ Maritime  Expeditions  of  the  Northmen replete  with  novel 
and  curious  information  relative  to  that  celebrated  but  unprincipled  race, 
the  colonization  of  Iceland  by  the  Vikings,  their  extension  to  the  distant 
shores  of  Greenland  even,  and  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  regions  of 
the  North : — 

“ Christianity  at  length  struck  root  over  all  the  North.  Cnut  in  Denmark  and  Olaf 
in  Norway  gained  by  their  zeal  in  its  propagation  the  surname  bestowed  on  them  by 
the  clergy  of  saint.  In  Iceland,  Christianity  was  solemnly  adopted  in  the  general  as- 
sembly or  AUing,  only  with  the  reservation  that  they  might  continue  to  eat  horse-flesh 
and  expose  their  children.  Everywhere  churches  and  monasteries  were  erected;  the 
bishops  gained  great  influence,  and  the  priests  preached  against  piracy,  and  created  a 
more  pious  feeling.  But  the  spread  of  Christianity  was  accompanied  by  the  thraldom 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  nobility  and  clergy  rendered  themscdves  the 
lords  of  the  peasantry,  which  previously,  as  a free  and  respected  class,  had  constituted 
the  strength  of  the  North.” 

There  is  more  truth,  with  reference  to  Normandy,  perhaps,  in  the  above 
observation  as  to  the  effects  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear,  than  at  first  view  might  be  thought ; and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  original  population  of  that  country  were  indebted  for 
their  comparative  freedom  under  their  Danish  rulers,  not  so  much  to  the 
great  preponderance  of  their  own  numbers,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  North- 
men made  their  first  appearance  among  them  as  heathens,  and  became  more 
thoroughly  amalgamated,  and  reduced  more  to  a level  with  them,  in  the 
process  of  renouncing  their  religion  and  language.  The  Normans,  on  the 
contrary,  came  to  England  as  Christians,  (professing  Christians,  at  least,) 
among  Christians,  and  there  was  no  such  process  by  which  to  blend  and 
anneal  them  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  ; their  numbers,  too,  were 
continually  reinforced,  and  the  result  was,  that  instead  of  losing  sight  of 
their  language  and  domestic  institutions  in  some  fifty  or  sixty  years,  as 
their  Danish  forefathers  had  done,  for  centuries  after  their  arrival  here 
there  was  a broad  line  of  demarcation  existing  between  the  two  races, 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  conquered  one. 

From  the  extracts  from  Depping  we  learn  that — 

“ The  Norse  tongue  was  preserved  in  some  of  the  isles  long  after  the  dominion  of  the 
Vikings  had  ceased.  In  the  Orkneys,  Norse  was  spoken  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  it  was  still  a living  tongue  in  some  parishes ; but 
in  the  eighteenth  it  bt  came  extinct,  and  the  only  remains  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles.  The  islander’s  are  said  to  have  tales  which 
are  easily  understood  by  the  Icelanders.” 

Normandy  has  during  the  last  century  been  ransacked  by  antiquarians, 
both  French  and  foreign,  for  traces  of  its  old  Scandinavian  colonies,  but 
not  a vestige  hardly,  with  the  exception  of  local  names  and  some  other 
faint  resemblances,  has  hitherto  been  met  with*;  a remarkable  fact,  and 
owing  perhaps  as  much  to  the  readiness  with  which  these  heartless  people 
parted  with  their  religion,  their  domestic  institutions,  and  all  memorials  of 
their  original  home,  as  to  the  paucity  of  their  numbers  in  comparison  with 

' Among  these  slight  exceptions  are — the  general  use  of  beer  in  Normandy  to  the 
sixteenth  century ; the  attention  paid  there  to  the  breeding  of  horses ; and  the  head  - 
dress in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Iceland  women. 
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those  of  the  original  population.  Once  established  there,  it  seems  to  have 
been  their  policy  to  close  their  shores  as  much  as  possible  against  the  influx 
of  more  visitors  from  the  coasts  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  Indeed,  much 
about  the  same  period  that  ^thelred  II.  was  exterminating  the  Danes 
by  massacre  on  St.  Brice’s  night,  his  brother-in-law,  Richard  II.  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  repelling  the  almost  equally  troublesome  attempts  of  his  Scan- 
dinavian cousins  to  effect  a landing  on  his  own  coasts. 

For  a succinct  but  masterly  view  of  Norman  monuments,  customs, 
language,  poetry,  chronicles,  and  charters,  we  cordially  recommend  the 
second  portion  of  this  extract  to  the  reader’s  notice,  and  regret  that  our 
limits  will  permit  us  to  do  no  more  than  take  a passing  glance  at  it. 

Monastic  learning,  such  as  it  was,  was  soon  assiduously  cultivated  in  Nor- 
mandy. A singular  device  was  the  ^ia  fraus  adopted  by  Theodoric,  first 
abbot  of  St.  Evroult,  and  redolent  of  the  native  craftiness  of  his  heathen  an- 
cestors : — 

“ He  collected  a few  illiterate  priests  from  the  country,  a gardener,  and  some  other 
well-meaning  persons,  caused  them  to  transcribe  books,  and  so  founded  a small  library 
and  writing-school.  Young  persons  were  now  instructed  by  these  able  copyists,  and 
thus  books  were  dispersed  among  the  other  monasteries.  Theodoric  related  to  his 
pupils,  that  a monk  who  had  deeply  sinned,  but  with  great  assiduity  had  transcribed  a 
large  volume  of  God’s  law,  was  after  his  death  condemned  by  our  Lord;  but  that 
against  each  of  his  sins  angels  had  set  one  of  the  beautiful  letters  from  his  book. 
Fortunately  the  number  of  letters  exceeded  by  one  that  of  his  sins,  and  this  circum- 
stance freed  him  from  eternal  damnation.  Theodoric  was  ever  repeating  to  his  monks 
and  disciples, — ‘ Avoid  idleness  as  a pest : pray,  read,  sing,  and  write  !’  ” 

Osbern,  the  third  abbot,  formed  his  pupils  both  by  words  and  blows  ; and 
under  Serlo,  the  fifth  abbot,  the  abbey  contained  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  pupils.  Owing  to  the  Normans  settled  in  Naples,  the  School 
of  Health  at  Salerno  was  probably  not  without  its  influence  on  medical 
studies  in  Normandy.  Several  Norman  physicians!  are  mentioned  about 
this  period,  and  William  the  Conqueror  founded  four  hospitals  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  duchy. 

Among  the  Norman  poets,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  mentioning 
the  names  of  Wace,  Benoit  de  Sainte  More,  GeoflTrey  Gaimar,  the  trouvere 
Chardry,  Landri  of  Valognes,  and  Dourbault,  who  turned  the  Coutumier 
(Law-book)  of  Normandy  into  blank  verse  ! He  must  have  been  sadly  at 
a loss  for  a subject,  one  would  think ; — whether  the  more  recent  poet  who 
contemplated  turning  Littleton  into  English  rhyme,  intended  to  take  him 
for  his  model,  we  cannot  say. 

Expending  much  of  their  poetic  fervour  on  hymns  and  lives  of  Saints, 
and  still  more  on  erotic  and  serious  poems  {sirvenies'),  or  narratives  and 
tales  {fahliaux), — 

“ All  remembrance  with  the  Normans  of  their  national  poeti’y  was  as  completely 
obliterated  among  the  posterity  of  the  Northmen  in  France  as  if,  in  traversing  the 
ocean,  they  had  drunk  of  the  waters  of  Lethe.  This  total  oblivion  of  their  original 
home  they  have  in  common  with  the  West  Goths,  who  in  Castilian  poesy  have  not  left 
the  faintest  trace  of  their  original  manners  and  opinions.  The  same  remark  has  been 
applied  to  the  Vareger,  who  founded  a royal  dynasty  in  Russia,  and  to  whom  that 
country,  as  a Russian  author  remarks,  is  not  indebted  for  a single  new  idea.  The 
causes  are  here  the  same  with  those  that  effected  a complete  oblivion  of  their  mother- 


j It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  their  clinical  practice,  these  physicians  did  not  always 
implicitly  follow  the  Leonine  prescriptions,  annually  circulated  by  the  School  of  Salerno. 
If  they  did,  many  a patient  would  stand  a chance  of  being  treated  on  the  “ kill-or-cure” 
principle,  with  the  chances  strongly  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Gent.  Mau.  Vol.  CCII.  3 x 
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tongue,  naiuely,  tlieir  inferior  civilization,  their  intermixture  with  the  natives,  and 
their  marriages  with  the  women  of  the  country,  who  knew  no  other  traditions  than 
those  of  their  native  land.” 

With  their  language  and  domestic  institutions  the  ISTorthmen  of  Nor- 
mandy also  lost  their  ancient  writing  - 

In  Normandy  no  runic  stones  are  to  be  found,  as  in  the  Northern  kingdoms ; no 
Northman  on  the  shore  of  his  new  country  has  caused  to  be  cut  in  stone  the  name  of 
his  father,  or  of  the  heroes  of  the  land  of  his  birth.  A^Tien  they  had  acquired  posses- 
sions in  France,  they  forgot  both  native  land  and  kindred ; and  when  they  had  also 
forgotten  their  mother-tongue,  what  could  they  do  with  runes,  which  the  priests  would, 
no  doubt,  regard  as  magical  characters,  or  a device  of  the  devil  ? Whatever  partiality 
the  Normans  may  have  entertained  for  history,  they  nevertheless  betrayed  an  almost 
perfect  indifference  for  their  original  country.  The  historians  of  Normandy  describe 
the  heathen  North  as  a den  of  robbers.  After  an  interval  of  two  centuries  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  events  that  had  caused  the  founder  of  their  ruling  family  to  forsake  the 
North ; they  did  not  even  know  where  Denmark  and  Norway  lay.  Benoit  de  Ste.  More 
begins  his  chronicle  with  a geographic  sketch,  in  which  he  takes  Denmark  for  Dacia, 
and  places  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  between  the  extensive  countries  of  the 
Alani  and  Getee,  which  are  always  covered  with  ice,  and  surrounded  by  a chain 
of  mountains.” 

Little  as  we  are  indebted,  immediately,  to  the  Northmen  of  Scandinavia 
for  our  introduction  to  any  knowledge  of  practical  utility,  Depping  seems 
to  query^  whether  the  Northmen  of  the  ninth  century  may  not  have  been 
our  first  instructors  in  the  art  of  salting  herrings.  If  he  means  salting 
merely,  and  no  more,  we  should  say  not : a herring  found  its  way  into  bay- 
salt,  we  should  think,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  years  before  a 
Yiking  launched  his  coracle^  on  the  ocean.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  in- 
tends to  speak  of  the  art  of  enuring  herrings,  for  their  preservation — that,  it 
is  pretty  generally  agreed,  was  an  invention  due  to  William  Beukels,  a 
native  of  Biervliet,  near  Blushing,  about  1386  : and  we  have  it  historically 
recorded  that  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  with  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, paid  a visit  to  his  tomb,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  hum- 
ble fisherman  to  whom  Holland  was  then  indebted  for  a great  part  of  her 
wealth. 

On  the  subject  of  the  feudal  system  in  Normandy,  and  the  comparative 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  commonalty,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  ob- 
serving that  there  appears  to  be  some  discrepancy  between  the  remarks  in 
pp.  92,  93,  and  those  in  pp.  95,  96.  One  of  these  positions  must  of  neces- 
sity give  way  to  the  other;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  not  with  p.  92, 
that  “ the  commonalty,  more  particularly  the  rural  population,  were  not 
more  fortunate  in  Normandy  than  in  other  countries,  &c.  f but,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  pp.  95,  96,  that  “ during  the  existence  even  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, the  Normans  enjoyed  more  freedom  than  any  other  province  of  Erance, 
— in  Normandy  every  man  and  every  landed  possession  being  by  law  free.’’ 

The  account  given  by  Depping  of  the  Northern  origin  of  the  local  names 
of  Normandy,  has  a peculiar  interest  for  the  antiquarian  and  the  educated 
traveller.  Succinctly  collecting  his  results,  we  observe  that  local  Norman 
names  ending  in  ville  have  mostly  for  their  prefix  the  name  of  the  North- 
man who  either  dwelt  at  the  ville  or  was  owner  of  the  village : Tancarville 
and  Hennequer\  ille,  for  example.  Names  of  towns  and  villages  ending  in 


^ We  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  this  is  his  meaning; — indeed,  this  is  one  of  the 
only  two  passages  m the  book  as  to  the  exact  signification  of  which  we  have  found  our- 
selves at  a loss. 

' A coracle  in  build,  or  suture  rather,  though  not  in  name. 
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tot^  such  as  Yvetot  (a  name  embalmed  in  the  satirical  lays  of  modern  France) 
and  Tiboutot,  have  for  their  termination — we  adopt  Mr.  Thorpe’s  opinion 
in  preference  to  that  of  Depping — the  Danish  toft,  a word  well-known  to 
black-letter  lawyers,  and  a not  uncommon  termination  to  English  local 
names.  The  final  hec,  as  in  Bolbec,  and  Caudebek,  is  the  Danish  hcec'^,  a 
brook.  The  terminations  eu  and  eur,  as  in  Cantaleu  and  Ilarfleur,  are  ex- 
plained by  the  old  Norman  ey  and  wur,  meaning  island,  and  strand,  or 
shore.  Beuf  as  in  Sainbeuf,  and  Quillebeuf,  is  supposed  to  correspond 
with  the  Danish  ho  or  hy  ; and  the  Northern  word  dal,  a dale,  still  appears 
in  such  names  as  Oudales,  Crodale,  and  Danestal.  The  Scandinavian  ncBS, 
a point  or  angle  of  land,  (from  the  same  root,  probably,  as  the  Latin  nasus,  a 
nose,)  equivalent  to  the  English  naze,  appears  in  the  French  Grisnez,  and 
the  English  Sheerness  and  Dungeness. 

We  now  come  to  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  our  four  Norman  kings, 
William  the  Conqueror,  William  Rufus,  Henry  I.,  and  Stephen.  Drawn 
as  the  materials  are,  at  first  hand,  from  the  sources  of  our  early  history, 
pure  and  undefiled,  and  subjected  to  the  scrutinizing  ken  of  such  scholars 
as  Lappenberg  and  Thorpe,  the  results,  both  as  regards  their  trustworthi- 
ness and  their  originality,  could  not  fail  to  be  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
pages  of  English  history.  We  can  do  little  more  than  take  a cursory  glance 
at  a few  of  the  more  interesting  results  of  their  research. 

After  his  accidental*^  victory  of  Senlac,  or  Hastings®,  as  the  Normans 
preferred  calling  it,  the  Conqueror  found  the  Anglo-Saxons  a comparatively 
easy  prey.  The  leading  men  among  them  appear  to  have  been  a set  of 
hardly  respectable  mediocrities,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  patriotism,  and 
more  intent  upon  the  advancement  of  their  own  private  interests  than  the 
assertion  of  national  independence.  Waltheof  and  Hereward  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  exceptions  ; but  from  their  comparatively  isolated  position, 
and  their  want  of  commanding  influence,  their  struggles  at  a later  period 
were  wholly  fruitless,  and  their  patriotic  aspirations  productive  of  nothing 
but  additional  rapine  and  bloodshed.  Thanks  to  the  want  of  unison  that 
existed  among  the  native  population,  the  prowess  of  his  own  followers,  and 
the  influence  of  gold,  which  the  Conqueror  extorted  with  one  hand,  and 
proffered  to  the  Saxon  nobles  as  a bribe  with  the  other,  none  of  the  forti- 
fied cities  of  England,  Exeter  and  York  excepted,  offered  anything  that 
deserves  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a resistance.  Thierry  and  Mack- 
intosh, as  remarked  by  Lappenberg,  are  equally  in  the  wrong  in  their  pre- 

Both  in  Holstein  and  Northumberland  we  still  have  the  rivers  “ Wansheck”  or 
“ Wentsheck.” 

“We  designedly  call  it  so;  for  if  Harold  had  survived,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have 
been  gained  by — or  at  all  events,  if  it  would  not  have  been  immediately  wrested  from — • 
the  invaders. 

" Immediately  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  defeat,  Ealdgyth,  Harold’s  widow,  was 
sent  by  her  brothers  Eadwine  and  Morkere  to  Chester.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
circumstance  may  have  suggested  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  or  his  informant,  his  romantic 
story  that  Harold  escaped,  and  ended  his  days  as  a recluse  at  St.  John’s,  in  Chester;  by 
way  of  counterpoise,  perhaps,  to  the  story  found  in  a MS.  dated  a century  after  the 
battle,  that  the  body  of  Harold  was  discovered  on  the  field  by  his  mistress,  Editha, 
the  swan-necked.  Few  great  personages,  probably,  have  come  to  a violent  end,  but 
what  some  one  or  other  has  been  found  to  suggest  “ historic  doubts”  as  to  the  fact. 
Of  these  doubts,  those  entertained,  or  pretended  to  have  been  entertained,  as  to  the 
deaths  of  Harold,  Richard  II.,  and  the  “ Princes  in  the  Tower,”  or  of  one  of  them  at 
least,  have  survived  to  our  times.  Many  others,  maintained  by  tradition  only,  have 
probably  perished.  The  same  remark  applies  almost  equally  to  criminals  who  have 
occupied  a respectable  position  in  society : witness  the  cases  of  Dr.  Dodd,  Fai.uitlcroy, 
and  a late  M.P.  and  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
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sumption  that  William  was  for  a moment  arrested  in  his  career  of  conquest 
by  the  necessity  of  laying  siege  to  Dover : before  he  had  arrived  even  in 
sight  of  that  powerful  fortress,  he  was  met  by  deputies  from  the  town,  who 
presented  him  with  its  keys. 

An  error  is  noticed  (p.  107)  into  which  Turner  and  Lingard  have  fallen  : 
it  was  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  and  not  of  Constance,  who  addressed 
the  T^ormans  on  the  coronation  of  William,  in  the  abbey  church  of  West- 
minster ; an  appeal  which,  through  a false  alarm,  arising  from  the  loud  ac- 
clamations of  his  auditors,  led  to  bloodshed  and  conflagration  in  the  city 
of  London.  Acting,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  up  to  the  traditions  of  his 
Scandinavian  forefathers,  one  of  William’s  earliest  steps  was  to  plunder  the 
monasteries,  and  to  carry  into  captivity  the  more  powerful  of  the  Saxon 
prelates  and  abbots.  Among  these  we  find  ./EgelnotbP  mentioned,  abbot 
of  Glastonbury  ; as  to  whose  identity,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Thorpe’s  note, 
(p.  112,)  there  has  been  some  difidculty,  in  consequence  of  Ordericus  speak- 
ing of  -iBgelnoth  as  Cantuarensis  satrapa.  On  reference,  however,  to  the 
pages  of  Hoveden,  we  find  the  diflficulty  satisfactorily  solved ; for  he  tells 
us  that,  in  1067,  among  his  other  captives,  William  took  into  ITormandy 

AEgelnoth,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  ^gelnoth,  a native  of  Canterbury.” 
On  what  authority  Lingard  has  rendered  the  words  Cantuarensem  satra- 
pam,  “ abbot  of  Saint  Augustine’s  (at  Canterbury),”  we  are  at  a loss  to 
conceive. 

It  was  reserved  for  us  to  learn,  upon  the  authority  of  William  of  Poitiers, 
the  Conqueror’s  chaplain,  (who  not  improbably  had  his  share  of  the  golden 
windfall,)  that  England  was  regarded  as  the  “ California”  of  the  eleventh 
century  : as  Lappenberg  remarks,  his  description  of  English  wealth  and 
resources  will  no  doubt  both  surprise  and  amuse  some  readers  : — 

“ In  abundance  of  the  precious  metal  that  country  by  far  surpasses  the  Gauls ; for 
while  by  its  exuberance  of  corn  it  may  be  called  the  granary  of  Ceres,  from  its  quantity 
of  gold  it  may  be  termed  a treasury  of  Arabia.  . . . The  English  women  are  emi- 

nently skilful  with  their  needle,  and  in  the  weaving  of  gold  the  men  in  every  kind  of 
artificial  workmanship.  Moreover,  several  Germans,  most  expert  in  such  arts,  are  in 
the  habit  of  dwelling  among  them ; and  merchants,  who  in  their  ships  visit  distant 
nations,  introduce  curious  handiworks.” 

There  is  a strong  probability,  however,  that  at  some  remote  period  the 
soil  of  these  islands  has  been  eminently  auriferous  : witness  the  large  amount 
of  bullion  still  preserved  in  the  shape  of  gold  ring-money,  and  early  British 
coin,  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  soils,  too,  of  Devonshire^,  Derby- 
shire, and  Wicklow  still  preserve  strong  traces  of  the  presence  of  the  pre- 
cious metal. 

The  present  century  is  by  no  means  the  first  in  which  the  natives  of  this 
island  have  assumed  the  position  of  defenders  of  Constantinople,  the  By- 
zantium of  the  Greek  empire,  against  its  enemies.  A considerable  body  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  compelled  to  abandon  their  exhausted  country,  found  a wel- 
come reception  with  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  I.,  as  his  protectors 
against  the  ravages  of  Robert  Guiscard  and  the  I7ormans  of  Apulia.  These, 
with  other  foreigners,  under  the  general  appellation  of  Vceringer,  as  a 
body-guard,  (their  division  being  known  as  that  of  the  Inyloi)^  “ maintained 
with  powerful  arm,  bright  battle-axes  and  harness,  the  Grecian  emperors  in 

p Who,  e(jually  with  William,  was  a great  spoliator  of  his  monastery. 

**  The  au)-ifcrous  clay  of  North  Devon  is  still  worked  for  its  gold,  we  believe.  The 
(juestion  as  to  the  source  from  which  our  ring-money  was  derived  is  an  interesting  one, 
but  it  admits,  probably,  of  no  satisfactory  solution. 
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that  consideration  and  security  which  the  enervated  race  of  their  own  sub- 
jects was  incapable  of  affording.” 

Queen  Matilda  would  appear  to  have  entertained  as  rude  notions  on  love- 
matters  as  her  husband,  and  to  have  been  equally  inffuenced  by  cupidity 
for  the  possessions  of  others.  Witness  her  not  altogether  disinterested 
method  of  punishing  an  early  object  of  her  attachment,  for  unrequited  love  : 
— indeed  authorities  are  not  wanting,  who  assure  us  that  it  was  the  queen 
herself  who  procured  Brihtric’s  imprisonment,  and  the  confiscation  of  his 
property  even  before  his  death  — 

“ The  queen,  as  well  as  the  other  new-comers,  received  theu’  share  of  the  spoil,  and 
in  a manner  which  shews  manifestly  the  spirit  of  the  conquest.  In  her  youth,  Matilda 
had  seen,  at  the  court  of  her  father  at  Bruges,  a young  Anglo-Saxon  of  rank  named 
Brihtric,  son  of  AUlfgar,  to  whom,  it  appears,  she  formed  a warm  attachment,  hut  which 
was  not  reciprocated.  While  engaged  in  the  consecration  of  a chapel,  Brihtric  was 
seized  by  the  Normans,  at  his  manor  of  Hanley,  and  dragged  to  Winchester,  where  he 
died  in  prison  childless : his  lands,  which  escheated  to  the  crown,  were  bestowed  partly 
on  Kobert  Fitz-Hamon  and  partly  on  Queen  Matilda.” 

In  Robert  de  Comines,  who  came  to  so  tragical  an  end  in  the  conflagra- 
tion^ of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Durham,  (1069),  we  meet,  according  to 
our  author,  with  the  ancestor  of  Philip  de  Coraines,  the  courtly  chronicler 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  Scottish  family  of  Comyn  or  Cumin. 

A frightful  picture  this  of  the  results  of  William’s  desolating  vengeance 
against  the  feebly-resisting  population  of  IN^orthumbria  : — 

“ Corn,  cattle,  utensils,  and  every  species  of  food  he  ordered  to  be  heaped  together 
and  burnt.  The  famine,  that  had  already  raged  for  more  than  a year,  was  by  such 
execrable  proceedings  so  aggravated,  and  so  horrible  was  the  misery,  that  the  wretched 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  horses,  cats,  and  even  on  human  flesh. 
Hunger  forced  many  to  sell  themselves  and  families  into  perpetual  slavery  to  their 
oppressors.  During  this  calamitous  state  of  things,  it  is  supposed  that  no  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  perished.  Many  who,  with  some  little  property,  had 
forsaken  their  country,  in  the  hope  of  flnding  an  asylum  in  a foreign  land,  perished  ere 
they  could  reach  the  wished-for  shore.  Appalling  was  it,  m the  silent  houses,  in  the 
lonely  streets  and  public  roads,  to  see  the  corpses  rotting,  covered  with  myriads  of 
worms,  in  an  atmosphere  insufferably  redolent  of  putrefaction.  For  the  last  duty,  that 
of  burial,  no  one  survived  to  perform  it  in  the  desolated  land.  Those  whom  the  sword 
and  the  famine  had  spared,  had  fled  from  the  scene  of  ruin.  On  the  once-frequented 
road  from  York  to  Durham,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  not  a single  inhabited  village 
was  to  be  seen.  In  ruins  and  caverns  dwelt  only  crews  of  robbers  and  wolves,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  traveller.” 

The  following  portrait,  from  Ordericus,  of  one  of  William’s  myrmidons, 
Hugh  Goz,  or  Lupus,  the  Wolf,  a name  still  famous  with  the  Cheshire 
people,  is  by  no  means  flattering ; — in  some  at  least  of  its  features,  it  would 
apply  to  many  others  in  the  number  of  his  unprincipled  followers.  In  the 
work  it  is  given  in  the  original  Latin,  hut  we  spare  the  reader  the  trouble 
of  a translation  : — 

“Not  bountiful  was  this  man,  but  prodigal;  not  a household  was  it  that  always  ac- 
companied him,  but  a whole  army.  Neither  in  giving  nor  in  taking  did  he  observe  the 
slightest  moderation.  Every  day  did  he  devastate  his  own  lands;  and  much  more 
encouragement  did  he  give  to  falconers  and  to  huntsmen,  than  to  cultivators  of  the 
earth  or  intercessors  with  heaven.  An  utter  slave  was  he  to  the  gluttonous  pro- 
pensities of  his  belly ; and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  weighed  down  with  such 
a quantity  of  fat,  that  he  could  hardly  move  along  By  his  concubines  he  had  a 
numerous  progeny  of  either  sex ; nearly  the  whole  of  whom,  overwhelmed  by  various 
misfortunes,  came  to  an  untimely  end.” 

*■  The  text  mentions  two  persons  as  escaping  from  this  disaster ; Hoveden  says 
only  one. 
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We  have  Avitnessed  the  tender  mercies  experienced  by  the  North- 
umbrians at  the  hands  of  their  Norman  foes ; even  worse,  if  possible,  were 
the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  them  by  their  ally,  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 
who  now  invaded  England  under  the  pretext  of  aiding  Eadgar  ^theling : — 

‘‘This  retaliation  by  Gospatric  served  only  to  increase  Malcolm’s  fury,  who  now  gave 
orders  not  to  spare  one  of  English  race,  but  to  slay  or  drive  into  perpetual  slavery  the 
entire  population.  In  consequence  of  these  orders,  the  aged,  both  male  and  female, 
were  mercilessly  massacred ; infants  torn  from  the  breast  were  thrown  on  high,  and  in 
falling  received  on  the  points  of  the  spears.  The  young  of  both  sexes,  and  all  who 
appeared  capable  of  labour,  were  driven  bound  before  their  enemies  into  perpetual 
bondage.  Many,  through  the  fatigue  and  misery  of  being  thus  driven,  fell  dead  by  the 
way.  But  Malcolm,  so  far  from  being  moved  by  the  prayers  and  groans  of  his  victims, 
ordered  them  to  be  urged  on  the  faster.  Scotland  thus  became  filled  with  English 
slaves  of  both  sexes;  so  that  long  afterwards  there  was  scarcely  a farm,  or  even  a 
cottage,  in  which  the  posterity  of  these  English  slaves  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
condition  of  serfs.” 

Whether  or  no  Callot  was  acquainted  with  our  early  history  we  cannot 
say : he  certainly  might  have  found  some  hints  here  whereby  to  heighten 
the  colouring  of  his  “ Horrors  of  W^ar.” 

Malcolm,  we  are  glad  to  find,  on  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  sister  of 
Eadgar  ^theling,  saw  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  “ had  sagacity  enough  to 
profit  by  his  consort’s  exhortations  and  example ; so  that,  from  a blood- 
thirsty barbarian,  he  bechme  a mild  and  just  monarch.”  Margaret  must 
have  been  a bold  woman  to  accept  of  such  a husband, — though  perhaps  she 
had  but  little  choice  in  the  matter.  There  was  ample  room  for  improve- 
ment, without  his  becoming  by  any  means  superabundantly  good.  Poor 
woman!  chained  to  such  a savage,  in  spite  of  his  conversion,  we  pity 
her  fate. 

The  view  taken  by  Lappenherg  (pp.  142,  143),  that,  “ but  for  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  this  resurrection  (of  civilization)  would  have  taken  place  in 
England  much  earlier  and  more  completely ; and  the  civilization  of  south- 
ern Europe,  which  the  clergy  of  those  migratory  ages  spread  abroad,  would 
have  shed  its  infiuence  more  benignly  over  Anglo-Saxon  life,  without  the 
transplanting  of  the  court  of  Rouen  to  England,”  has  the  merit  of  novelty — 
to  most  English  readers,  at  least.  An  author  who  has  deserved  so  well  at 
the  hands  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  our  early  history,  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  suspect  even  of  prejudice ; but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
but  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  less  nearly  allied  to  our  Nor- 
man invaders* than  ourselves.  With  us  it  is  a more  prevalent  notion,  and 
one  perhaj)s  not  altogether  to  be  classed  among  our  vulgar  errors,  that,  in 
the  Norman  conquest,  out  of  evil  came  good,  and  that  to  these  her  ruthless 
devastators,  England  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  refinement  and  civiliza- 
tion which  she  has  to  boast.  As  no  people  has  arrived  as  yet  at  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  civilization,  the  question  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  a dis- 
cussion of  it  must  of  necessity  be  based  upon  a comparison  of  ourselves 
with  those  whose  Teutonic  blood  is  acknowledgedly  free  from  contact  with 
that  of  a more  Northern  race  : an  invidious  subject,  upon  which  we  have 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  enlarge. 

We  pause  a moment,  in  fairness  to  William,  to  call  attention  to  perhaps 
the  only  redeeming  points  in  his  public  career, — his  appointment  of  Lan- 
franc  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  his  patronage  of  the  venerable  Guit- 
inond  ; and  that  too,  after  the  monk  had  had  the  courage  to  remind  him,  in 
the  ])lenitude  of  his  power,  “ that  none  of  his  forefathers  had  ever  worn  a 
royal  diadem,  that  he  himself  had  not  attained  to  that  dignity  by  hereditary 
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right,  and  that  Eaclgar  ^theling  and  others  were  the  nearer  heirs  to  the 
crown.”  The  notice  of  Lanfranc  (147 — 154)  we  particularly  commend  to 
the  reader’s  notice. 

The  manful  struggles  of  the  patriotic  Hereward  stand  in  fine  relief  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  imbecility  of  Eadgar,  and  the  faithlessness  and  tergi- 
versation of  Eadwine,  Morkere,  and  other  Saxon  nobles.  It  has  been 
hitherto  our  impression  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  Anglo-Saxons  of  merit 
who  escaped  a violent  death,  and  that  he  was  permitted,  after  a lapse  of 
years,  to  return  to  his  native  land,  and  peacefully  to  “ lay  his  bones  in  her 
maternal  lap  at  Croyland.”  The  wish  possibly  may  be  father  to  the  thought, 
but  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  credit  the  story  told  by  the  poet 
Gaimar,  (and  by  him  only,  we  believe,)  that  during  an  armistice  granted 
by  the  king,  Hereward  was  attacked,  while  at  table,  by  some  Normans  and 
slain.  William,  however,  we  must  admit,  was  fully  capable  of  resorting  to 
such  means  for  getting  rid  of  one  of  the  few  English  whose  opposition  he 
had  any  reason  to  fear. 

The  only  man,  perhaps,  among  Hereward’s  superiors  in  rank  that  was  his 
equal  in  merit  was  Waltheof ; a character  which  William  (although,  from 
motives  of  policy,  he  had  given  him  his  niece  Judith  in  marriage,)  could  ill 
brook.  His  most  barbarous  murder  was  the  result ; and  for  many  years 
Waltheof ’s  memory  was  venerated  by  the  English  as  that  of  a hero,  mar- 
tyr, and  Saint. 

Waltheof ’s  death  appears  to  have  been  the  turning-point  of  William’s 
fortunes,  and  it  is  not  without  a justifiable  satisfaction  we  read  that  from 
this  moment  success  appears  to  have  forsaken  him ; owing  partly  to  his 
own  impetuosity  and  his  sudden  outbreaks  of  anger,  and  partly  to  the  dis- 
obedience of  his  children,  the  turbulence  and  cupidity  of  his  nobles,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  potentates  by  whose  territories  his  Norman  dominions 
were  in  a great  degree  surrounded.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  was  spent 
in  bitter  retribution  for  his  past  misdeeds,  and  it  was  the  will  of  Providence 
that  none  of  his  later  undertakings  should  succeed. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  son  Robert,  on  reaching  man’s  estate,  was  to 
demand  Normandy  and  Le  Maine  of  his  father.  The  proverb  tells  us 
that  a certain  personage  can  quote  Scripture  sometimes,  and  the  only 
answer  that  Robert  received  from  the  king  was  a long  speech,  or  series  of 
speeches,  replete  with  references  to  Absalom  and  his  evil  counsellors,  Ahi- 
tophel  and  Amasa — thus  anticipating  John  Dry  den  some  six  hundred  years 
in  an  application  of  the  Scripture  narrative  to  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  day.  This,  however,  was  a line  of  argument  but  little  to  the  taste  of 
Robert ; who  probably  thought  that  his  father  was  not  altogether  the  man 
to  appeal  to  Scripture  in  his  own  favour,  and,  after  telling  him  “ that  he 
was  not  come  to  hear  wise  speeches,  with  which  he  had  been  surfeited  to 
loathing  by  his  pedantic  teachers,”  closed  the  conference  by  declaring — if, 
indeed  these  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  not  imagined  for  him  by  Ordericus — 
“ that  he  would,  like  the  Theban  Polynices,  go  and  serve  in  a foreign  land, 
there  to  seek  the  honour  which  his  paternal  Lares  had  denied  him ; might 
he  there  meet  an  Adrastus,  who  would  one  day  reward  him  for  his 
fidelity.” 

Lingard’s  prejudices,  exhibited  in  this  instance  in  favour  of  the  worthless 
Bishop  Walchere,  bring  him,  very  justifiably,  we  think,  under  Mr.  Thorpe’s 
censure,  (p.  179).  Walchere,  however,  paid  a fearful  penalty  for  his  “ med- 
dling with  things  temporal,”  as  Wendover  calls  it, — his  gross  partisanship 
and  injustice. 
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Dr.  Ingram,  too,  and  with  equal  justice,  we  think,  is  visited  with  censure  ® 
for  his  faulty  renderings  in  his  Translation  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  The 
immunity  implied  by  the  Solonic  maxim  Ee  mortiiis  nil  nisi  honum,  can- 
not for  a moment  be  extended  to  scholars  and  their  works. 

A curious  episode  in  this  strange,  eventful  history,  is  the  story  of  Tliurs- 
tan^,  a monk  of  Caen,  whom  the  king  had  raised  to  the  headship  of  the 
monastery  of  Glastonbury  : — 

“ This  man,  with  his  countrymen,  squandered  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  monas- 
tery, while,  not  content  with  holding  the  monks  to  the  strictest  observance  of  the  rule 
of  their  order,  he  even  let  them  suffer  privation.  An  arbitrary  change  of  the  old  Gre- 
gorian chant,  in  place  of  which  he  strove  to  introduce  one  composed  by  John,  abbot  of 
Fecamp,  gave  occasion,  together  with  his  profane  violence,  to  a disastrous  conflict  in 
the  church,  at  the  altar  of  which  some  of  the  monks  were  slain,  and  many  wounded. 
As  a punishment,  Thurstan  merely  forfeited  his  abbey,  and  was  sent  back  to  his  Nor- 
man cloister.  To  Archbishop  Lanfranc  even  this  penalty  seemed  too  severe,  and  he 
counselled  the  abbot  to  offer  a pecuniary  atonement  to  the  king,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
heartened, even  should  it  be  rejected.  'J  he  result  was,  that  Tlumstan  immediately 
recovered  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  from  WiUiam’s  successor  for  five  hundred  pounds 
of  silver."^ 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features,  perhaps,  of  the  work  is  the  lucid 
account  which  it  gives  of  the  institutions  of  the  Feudal  System,  as  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  the  Normans.  Tenants-in-chief,  knight-service, 
frankalmoign,  demesne  lands,  reliefs,  aids,  wardship,  maritage,  homage, 
oaths,  investiture,  livery  of  seizin,  scutage,  serjeanty,  socage,  and  other 
kindred  subjects,  are  all  treated  of.  Not  the  mere  student  only,  but  the 
accomplished  lawyer  even,  who  has  exhausted  the  Second  Volume  of  Black- 
stone,  may  hence  add  not  a little  to  his  legal  lore. 

Equally  useful,  too,  to  the  enquirer  into  our  early  institutions,  is  the  pur- 
view given  of  Domesday  Book : and  here,  without  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  ponderous  and  costly  folios  of  Kelham  and  Ellis,  he  may 
gain  an  exact  knowledge,  so  far  as  any  certain  knowledge  is  now  attain- 
able, of  the  relative  positions  occupied  by  tenants  in  capite,  mesne  tenants, 
commendati,  socmen,  coliberti,  geburas  (boors),  villani,  coscets,  cotarii,  rad- 
chenistri,  radinanni,  bordarii,  and  others. 

From  Domesday  we  learn  a singular  fact,  that  only  one  town  in  Eng- 
land, Dunwich  shewed  a.nj  signs  of  increase  during  the  first  twenty  years 
after  the  Norman  Conquest;  the  number  of  its  burgesses,  in  the  time  of 
the  Confessor  120,  being  augmented,  at  the  period  of  the  survey,  to  236  : 
the  phenomenon,  however,  is  easily  explained  by  the  then  decay  of  its 
neighbour,  Norwich.  The  greater  part  of  the  towns  had  suffered  severely 
by  fire  and  devastation,  and  by  the  removal  of  habitations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  fortresses  and  fortifications.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a man  of 
AVilliam’s  astuteness  should  have  allowed  such  damning  evidence  of  his 
blighting  influence  upon  the  country  to  be  so  carefully  collected  and  pre- 
served. 

To  the  picture  of  the  Conqueror’s  last  moments,  of  his  forsaken  body. 


» See  pp.  170,  182,  197,  379. 

‘ Or,  more  properly,  “Turstin,”  he  being  a Norman  by  birth;  and  so  he  is  called  by 
'William  of  Malmesbury  and  .John  of  Glastonbury,  in  their  Chronicles  of  the  abbey. 
'I'he  same  writers  tell  a wondrous  story  of  a figure  on  a crucifix,  from  which,  on  its 
being  struck  by  an  arrow  on  this  occasion,  copious  streams  of  blood  flowed  forth.  Two 
monks  were  killed  in  the  afiray,  and  fourteen  wounded. 

“ The  sea  has  long  since  swept  away  every  vestige  of  the  only  English  town  that 
flourished  in  sj)ite  of  the  Conqueror. 
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and  of  the  revolting  circumstances  attending  his  entombment,  our  limits  will 
allow  us  to  do  no  more  than  make  a passing  reference.  Seldom  has  a 
fearful  subject  been  more  ably  treated. — Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

The  history  of  tlie  Red  King  atfords  us  no  relief.  Possessed  of  his 
father’s  personal  courage,  he  seems  to  have  inherited  all  his  fearful  defects, 
and  in  lieu  of  his  single  virtue  of  continence,  the  most  unbridled  sensuality 
to  boot.  Cursed  with  the  choice  of  such  a counsellor  as  Ranulf  Flambard^, 
it  is  really  marvellous  how  he  could  possibly  have  brought  himself  to  select 
such  a man  as  Anselm  for  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  unfeigned  reluctance 
of  Anselm  to  accept  the  office,  his  clenched  hands  refusing  to  receive  the 
pastoral  staff,  and  the  friendly  violence  of  the  bishops,  dragging  him  by 
main  force  into  the  cathedral,  stand  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  avidity 
for  promotion  that  has  too  often  characterized  a more  civilized  age.  His 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  few  instances  of  a genuine  nolo  episcopari  that  are  to 
be  met  with  ; though  Rufus,  it  would  appear,  was  inclined  to  give  him  no 
such  credit  for  feelings  of  disinterestedness.  Before  Anselm’s  elevation, 
we  read,  on  one  of  the  nobles  praising  him  as  a man  loving  God  alone,  and 
desirous  of  nothing  that  was  transitory, — “Nothing,”  was  the  king’s  sar- 
castic answer,  “ except  only  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He  will  come 
running  to  me  rejoicing,  with  hands  and  feet,  and  clasp  me  round  the  neck 
if  I give  him  the  faintest  hope  of  it.  But,  by  tlie  holy  face  of  Lucca, 
neither  he  nor  any  other  shall  be  archbishop  besides  myself.” 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Thorpe  (and  Mr.  Hardy  as  well)  for  setting  the 
antiquarian  world  right  as  to  the  singular  oath  that  Sharon  Turner  and 
others  have  so  frequently  put  into  the  mouth  of  William,  “By  the  face  of 
Saint  Luke.”  The  real  meaning  of  the  words,  as  found  in  William  of 
Malmesbuiy,  is,  “ By  the  [holy]  face  of  Lucca  there  having  been  at  that 
place  in  the  middle  ages,  a figure  of  our  Saviour,  arrayed  in  rich  garments 
and  crowned  with  precious  stones,  brought  thither  miraculously,  according 
to  general  belief.  The  habitual  oath  of  the  Conqueror  was,  “ By  God’s 
splendour  and  that  of  Henry  I.,  “ By  the  soul  of  my  mother,”  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  words  uttered  by  him  when  he  murdered  ^ Conan  of 
Rouen. 

In  such  times  as  these,  and  amid  such  scenes  of  perfidy,  violence,  and 
bloodshed,  the  following  trait  is  refreshing,  though  presented  by  one  so 

astounding  a simpleton,  and  so  great  an  enemy  to  himself,  as  Robert 

Courthose  : — 

“ Of  Duke  Robert’s  goodness  of  heart  there  is  only  one,  though  striking,  instance 
recorded.  The  besieged  (in  the  fortress  of  Mont  St.  Michel)  sufiered  from  want  of 
water,  and  on  Henry’s  representation,  that  the  element  which  was  common  to  all  ought 
not  to  be  denied  them,  and  that  a contest  should  not  be  so  decided,  but  by  the  arm  of 
the  most  valiant,  Robert  counnanded  his  soldiers  to  be  less  strict,  tliat  his  brother  might 
not  suffer  from  want  of  water.  When  this  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  reproached  his 
soft-hearted  brother,  sayinir,  ‘Truly  a fitting  one  art  tlmu  to  conduct  a war,  who 

allowest  thy  enemies  an  abundance  of  water.  How  are  we  to  overcome  them,  if  we 

indulge  them  with  victuals  and  drink  ?’  But  he  gently  answered,  ‘ What ! shall  we 
allow  our  brother  to  die  of  thirst  ? And  where  shall  we  find  another  if  we  lose  him  ?’ 
But  William  was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  not  to  be  attuned  to  such  soft  measures.” 


* Mr.  Thorpe  observes,  (p.  225,)  “ It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  soubriquet  of 
'Flambeau  could  be  given  to  an  individual  on  account  of  his  covetousness.”  Without 
impeachment  of  presumption,  we  would  suggest  that  Flambard’s  avarice,  like  that  of 
Catiline,  “ alieni  appetentis,  sui  profusi,’’  may  have  been  as  all-devouring,  all-con- 
suming, as  flame. 

y By  throwing  him  from  a window  of  the  castle  of  Rouen.  See  p.  229. 
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The  various  and  conflicting  accounts  given  relative  to  the  death  of 
William  Rufus  are  ably  re\iewed;  and  we  arise  from  the  perusal  of  them 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  name  of  Waiter  Tirel  was, 
to  a great  extent,  used  as  a mere  scapegoat  in  the  matter,  and  that  in  all 
probability,  the  arrow  which  pierced  the  tyrant  was  aimed  by  one  of  the 
multitude  that  had  suffered  from  his  father’s  devastation,  or  his  own  brutal 
excesses.  As  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  book,  we  give  it 
without  curtailment ; — 

“ In  the  New  Forest,  which  had  been  enlarged  hy  the  Conqueror  Muth  such  glaring 
cruelty  towards  the  numerous  inhahitants  of  those  parts,  Richard,  an  elder  brother  of 
William  Rufus,  and,  shortly  after,  a son  of  Duke  Robert,  named  also  Richard,  had 
ah’eady  fallen.  On  the  2nd  August,  1100,  the  king  rode  into  the  forest  to  hunt;  his 
attendants  were  gradually  dispersed,  and  about  sunset  he  was  found  lying  dead  on  the 
earth,  and  pierced  with  an  arrow.  Many  authorities  concur  in  stating  that  Walter 
Tirel,  a French  knight,  to  whom  Wilham  was  much  attached,  had,  with  the  intention 
of  striking  a hoar  that  rushed  past  them,  inflicted  the  fatal  wound  with  an  arrow  given 
him  by  the  king  himself,  as  being  the  better  marksman.  His  instantaneous  flight  to 
France,  and  a pilgrimage  to  the  holy  grave,  undertaken  by  him  at  a later  period,  cer- 
tainly countenance  this  narrative.  Yet  Tirel,  whom  we  And  mentioned  as  a venerator 
of  Anselm,  declared  to  Soger,  the  celebi’ated  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  and  offered  to  confirm 
it  on  oath,  that  the  rumour  was  false,  and  that  he  had  not  even  entered  the  forest  on 
that  day.  But  who  can  say  that  it  was  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  arrow  that  pierced  the 
tyrant  ? or  that  one  of  so  many  that  he  had  injured,  stimulatt  d possibly  by  a higher 
direction,  was  not  the  perpetrator  ? The  warnings  given  to  the  king  by  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon,  in  consequence  of  the  counsel  of  a monk,  that  he  should  not  go  to  the  chase  on 
that  day,  aiid  the  prophecy  imparted  to  Prince  Henry,  declaring  his  speedy  accession  to 
the  throne,  together  with  the  complete  desertion  of  his  attendants,  greatly  strengthen 
the  suspicion  of  a prenu  dlated  plan*.  But  there  is  also  another  story  “ worthy  of  notice ; 
that  the  king,  in  stooping  to  take  up  an  arrow  lying  on  the  ground,  stumbled,  and  thus 
forced  the  arrow  into  his  breast.  This  belief  appears  to  have  been  very  current  in 
England  shortly  after  the  king’s  death,  though  that  implicating  Walter  Tirel  found 
most  favour  with  the  multitude.  At  a later  period  it  was  also  said^,  that  it  was  not 
Tirel,  hut  Rtflf  of  Aix,  to  whom  William,  against  the  counsel  of  the  abbot  of  Dunstable, 
handed  five  arrows,  with  one  of  which  he  shot  him.” 

It  is  certainly  a marvellous  coincidence  that,  within  the  unhallowed  pre- 
cincts of  Ytene-Wood,  where,  by  the  Conqueror’s  order,  numbers  of  churches 
and  villages  had  been  burnt,  and  a district  of  seventeen  thousand  acres  laid 
waste,  all  to  gratify  his  reckless  passion  for  the  chase,  two  sons  of  that 
Conqueror,  and  a grandson,  should,  within  so  short  a period,  have  met  their 
death.  A retribution  this,  dealt  by  Providence,  no  doubt : but  human  con- 
trivance must  surely  have  been  the  instrument  of  their  destruction,  upon 
this  so  eminently  the  scene  of  IS'orman  ruthlessness  and  barbarity,  amid 
ruined  homesteads  and  an  outcast  population. — 

“ Neque  enim  lex  justior  ulla, 

Quam  necis  artifici-S  arte  perire  suL” 

The  latter  part  of  the  following  passage  (p.  313)  we  do  not  quite  under- 
stand : for  the  benefit,  moi  e particularly,  of  the  numerous  class  of  readers 
who  have  not  William  of  Malmesbury’s  “ Lives  of  the  English  Pontiffs”  to 
refer  to,  it  seems  to  stand  in  need  of  explanation  : — 

“ Roger,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  when  on  Ins  death-bed,  sent  to  implore  consecration  at 

* The  Saxoji  Chronicle  relates  that  the  king  was  shot  while  at  the  chase  by  an  arrow 
from  one  of  his  own  people,  without  any  allusion  to  an  accident : so  also  the  Acta 
Ej)isc.  Cenomm. 

“ Eadmer  and  Wace  mention  it. 

^ (iiraldus  Camhrensis  seems  to  be  the  chief  authority  for  this  story — founded  on 
some  vague  tradition,  probably. 
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his  [Anselm’s]  hands, — a request  which  supposed  an  inconsequence in  Anselm,  and 
could,  therefore,  only  raise  a smile  in  him.” 

This  passage  excepted,  we  can  vouch  for  the  work  being  most  lucidly- 
translated  throughout. 

And  here,  equally  commending  to  the  reader’s  notice  the  profligate  but 
plausible  Henry,  and  the  careless  though  loveable  Stephen,  we  must  pause. 
We  have  given  a fair  sample  of  the  book  ; such  a book  as  we  have  not 
often  had  the  pleasure  of  devouring.  To  those  who  read  it  at  our  recom- 
mendation, we  wish  as  keen  an  appetite  and  as  easy  a digestion  as  our  own : 
the  meal,  we  assure  them,  will  add  to  the  stamina  of  their  historical  powers. 
The  work  is  made  additionally  useful  by  genealogical  tables  of  the  rulers 
of  Normandy,  from  Rolf  to  the  year  1066,  of  the  posterity  of  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Henry  II.,  and  of  the  family  of  King  Stephen. 


LORD  BROUGHAM. 

If  the  reader  of  our  present  age  could  be  transported  back  into  the 
living  England  of  some  thirty  years  ago,  one  of  the  names  that  he  would 
oftenest  hear,  and  hear  always  in  connection  with  some  earnest  intellectual 
work,  would  be  that  of  Henry  Brougham.  Even  then  he  was  distinguished 
in  many,  almost  contradictory,  ways.  His  knowledge  was  held  to  be  but 
little  short  of  encyclopedian — he  had  won  for  himself  a high  reputation  in 
mathematical  science — his  writings  were  both  numerous  and  powerful — the 
senate  and  the  bar  were  daily  ringing  with  his  passionate  eloquence — 
and  he  had  become  a prominent  and  popular  advocate  of  some  of  the  very 
grandest  causes  which  contribute  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  And,  beyond 
all  this,  he  had  given  abundant  proof  of  an  able,  restless,  and  aspiring 
nature,  conscious  of  its  own  capacities,  and  using  them  on  all  fit  occasions 
with  a ready  and  impetuous  daringness  which  augured  well  for  a triumph- 
ant issue  of  his  aims. 

One  of  the  earliest  glimpses  that  we  get  of  him  is  in  St.  David-street, 
Edinburgh,  running  on  the  pavement  with  Francis  Horner,  before  either  of 
the  little  playfellows  had  fairly  got  through  his  second  year.  His  educa- 
tion was  begun  betimes,  at  the  High  School,  where  Mr.  Luke  Fraser  and 
Dr.  Adam  were  in  turn  his  masters.  The  anecdote  which  Lord  Cockburn 
tells  of  Brougham’s  dispute  with  Mr.  Fraser  on  a point  of  Latinity,  his 
punishment,  his  renewal  of  the  dispute  the  next  day  under  the  aegis  of  a 
heap  of  authorities  which  compelled  the  kind-hearted  preceptor  to  own 
himself  in  the  wrong,  and  his  subsequent  fame  as  “ the  fellow  who  had 
beat  the  master,”  is  so  curiously  characteristic  of  the  Henry  Brougham  of 
maturer  years,  that  one  regrets  to  be  obliged  to  transfer  the  honour  of  the 
achievement  to  some  other  and  unknown  person.  A more  certain  fact  is, 
that  he  was  distinguished  as  a quick  and  eager  scholar,  and  proceeded  to 
the  University  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  attention,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  given  chiefly  to  physical  and  mathematical  science,  and  so  considerable 
was  his  progress,  that  papers  of  his  on  subjects  belonging  to  these  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  were  soon  afterwards  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
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the  Royal  Society,  and  were  noticed  in  a highly  flattering  manner  in  some 
of  the  circles  most  competent  to  judge  fairly  of  their  value.  Indicative  as 
these  contributions  were  of  the  early  ripeness  of  the  youth’s  intellect,  and 
probably  of  some  special  faculty  for  the  pursuits  which  they  referred  to, 
one  cannot  but  rejoice  that  his  studies  swept  betimes  over  a far  wider 
sphere.  In  his  twentieth  year,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1797,  he  was 
admitted — with  Francis  Horner  again  for  a companion — into  that  Specula- 
tive Soc  ety  in  which  so  many  of  the  ablest  of  his  Scottish  contemporaries 
prepared  themselves  for  the  realities  of  public  life.  Three  years  afterwards, 
having  in  the  meantime  travelled  awhile  on  the  Continent,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Advocates  of  Edinburgh. 

Up  to  this  point  in  his  career,  or  even  a little  beyond  it,  it  is  probable 
that  Brougham  had  hardly  much  surpassed  in  visible  performances  many 
of  the  very  gifted  young  men  who  were  his  associates  at  the  Scottish  bar. 
But  he  had  been  silently  building  up  the  foundations  of  that  surprising 
versatility  which  has  been  ever  since  one  of  the  most  marked  of  all  his 
mental  characteristics.  When  the  “•  Edinburgh  Review”  began,  with  an 
audacity  at  least  as  great  as  its  ability  and  knowledge,  to  fulmine  over  the 
literary  world.  Brougham  was  a distinguished  member  of  the  brilliant  band 
of  its  contributors ; but  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  already  completed  a bar- 
gain with  the  publisher  for  his  “ Inquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the 
European  Powers,” — an  extensive  work,  marked  in  an  equal  measure  by 
extent  of  information,  vigour  of  talent,  and  maturity  and  boldness  of  politi- 
cal views.  That  so  good  a book  should  have  been  written  by  so  young  a 
man  was  extraordinary  enough  ; but  that  the  same  individual  should  have 
also  found  time,  within  so  short  an  antecedent  period,  to  make  his  import- 
ant communications  to  the  Royal  Society,  to  become  a prominent  debater 
in  the  Speculative,  to  prepare  himself  for  his  admission  to  the  bar,  to  get 
through  his  foreign  travel,  and  to  write  brilliant  contributions  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,”  was  such  a manifestation  of  intellectual  activity  and  power 
as  would  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  recent  times.  And  there  was  one 
amongst  his  intimates  by  whom  the  strength  and  weakness  of  his  singular 
nature  was  even  then  correctly  and  completely  known.  In  a letter  written 
a few  months  after  their  joint  admission  to  the  Speculative  Society,  Horner 
says : — 

*•  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Brougham  ? He  is  an  uncommon  genius,  of  a com- 
podte  order,  if  you  allow  me  to  use  the  expi'ession : he  unites  the  greatest  ardour  for 
general  information  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  acti- 
vity in  the  business,  and  interest  in  the  pleasm’es  of  the  world,  with  all  the  powers  of 
a mathematical  intellect.” 

And  again,  four  years  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  his  friend’s 
work  on  Colonial  Policy,  the  same  deep  and  calm  observer  writes : — 

“ Should  an  active  scene  be  opened  to  Brougham,  I shall  tremble  with  anxiety  for 
some  time,  though  it  is  what  I very  ardently  wish  : his  information  on  political  sub- 
jects, especially  in  some  departments,  is  now  immense;  his  talents  are  equal  to  the 
most  effective  use  and  display  of  that  knowledge.  But  Ids  ardour  is  so  urgent,  that  I 
should  be  afraid  of  his  being  deficient  in  prudence.  That  he  would  ultimately  become 
a leading  and  predoudnant  mind  I cannot  doubt,  but  he  might  attempt  to  fix  himself 
in  that  place  too  soon,  before  he  had  gone  through  what  I presume  is  a necessary  rou- 
tine of  subordination.” 

He  was,  at  any  rate,  not  much  disposed  to  continue  long  in  subordination 
at  Edinburgh.  In  that  city  of  strong  political  partizanship,  Whiggism,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  was  far  from  being  the  most  profit- 
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able  side  for  a 5^oung  advocate  to  enlist  on  ; and  Brougham,  animated  by 
the  consciousness  of  power  and  the  ambition  which  that  consciousness  en- 
gendered, may  have  been  not  prevented  by  his  good  professional  success 
from  seeking  for  a wider  and  a freer  field  for  his  exertions.  Instigated  by 
this  consideration,  and  hastened  probably  in  his  determination  by  the  result 
of  his  appearance  before  the  House  of  Lords  as  one  of  the  junior  counsel 
for  Lady  Essex  Ker  in  the  Roxburghe  peerage  case,  in  his  twenty-ninth 
or  thirtieth  year  he  settled  in  London ; where,  after  a short  time,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  began  to  practise  as  a barrister  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 

This  was  in  1808,  and  from  this  date  until  that  of  his  elevation  to  the 
woolsack  in  1830,  Mr.  Brougham  came  by  degrees  to  be  engaged  in  what 
was  literally  an  unparalleled  amount  of  labour.  In  his  capacities  of  states- 
man, advocate,  and  author,  he  was  soon  doing  the  work  of  three  indus- 
trious men.  Marvellous  stories  have  been  told  of  his  dispatch  of  business, 
indubitable  myths  originating  in  a reality  of  performance  surprising  enough 
to  stand  in  no  need  of  exaggeration.  Business,  indeed,  flowed  in  upon 
him  in  a deep  and  full  tide.  In  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  on  the 
Northern  Circuit,  he  quickly  became,  especially  in  political  cases,  a fa- 
vourite advocate ; and  his  distinction  at  the  bar  recommended  him  at  once 
to  an  ample  participation  in  the  toils,  and  strife,  and  triumphs  of  the  se- 
nate. In  the  midst  of  these  abundant  occupations  he  still  found  time  for  a 
multitude  of  publications  of  which  he  is  the  known,  acknowledged  author, 
as  well  as  probably  for  no  inconsiderable  number — as  there  is  good  reason 
for  surmising- — which  may  be  hereafter  traced  to  his  prolific  pen.  In  order 
to  understand  the  extent  of  his  activity  during  this  portion  of  his  indefa- 
tigable career,  let  us  endeavour  to  catch  a glimpse  of  some  of  his  greater 
labours  in  each  of  these  departments  of  exertion. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  his  memorable  efforts  as  an  advocate,  occurred 
within  two  years  of  his  admission  to  the  English  bar.  The  Berlin  decrees, 
by  which  Napoleon  sought  to  cramp  the  commerce  of  England,  had  pro- 
voked the  government  of  that  day  to  a retaliatory  absurdity  in  the  shape 
of  “orders  in  Council,”  which,  by  a subsequent  modification,  had  been 
made  oppressively  severe.  Mr.  Brougham,  as  the  representative  of  a large 
and  influential  portion  of  the  mercantile  community,  was  employed  to 
plead  against  the  coercion  and  continuance  of  these  “ orders”  before  the 
House  of  Lords  ; and  his  argument,  which  occupied  two  days  in  its  delivery, 
though  ineffectual  as  to  its  specific  aim,  manifested  so  rare  a combination 
of  knowledge,  boldness,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence,  that  the  advocate  him- 
self was  at  once  welcomed  as  a pillar  of  strength  on  the  popular  side  in  the 
fierce  party  warfare  of  the  time.  A seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
one  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  masterly  discourse,  but  not  the 
only  or  the  most  important  one.  It  opened  the  way  to  a very  considerable 
extension  of  his  professional  business  ; not  merely  by  making  known  the 
warmth  and  vigour  of  his  powers  and  the  wide  extent  of  his  resources,  but 
by  making  known  a’so  the  liberality  of  his  own  political  views,  and  the 
likelihood  that  he  would  therefore  put  forth  his  strength  with  a hearty 
good-will  in  defence  of  those  who  had  by  too  free  an  advocacy  of  similar 
convictions  subjected  themselves  to  the  inquisition  of  a somewhat  rigorous 
law.  It  was  not  long  before  cases  of  this  kind  occurred,  in  which  he  was 
actually  called  to  champion  the  oppressed.  In  the  volume  of  his  “ Social 
and  Political  Speeches,”  just  published  by  Messrs.  Griffin  and  Co.,  there 
are  the  reports  of  two  speeches  which  were  delivered  in  the  following  year, 
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in  defence  of  persons  against  whom  prosecutions  on  a charge  of  libel  had 
been  instituted  by  the  state.  On  both  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Brougham’s 
clients  were  proceeded  against  for  the  publication  of  the  same  article, — an 
article  on  Military  Flogging,  written  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  who  afterwards  con- 
ducted the  “ Champion,”  and  the  “ London  Magazine,”  and  who  was 
killed  in  a duel  consequent  upon  a stern,  unpalatable  reprehension  of  the 
personalities  of  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine -and  it  is  a curious  instance  of 
the  uncertainty  of  law,  that  whilst  John  and  Leigh  Hunt  were  acquitted  by 
a jury  at  Westminster,  Drakard  was  convicted  at  Lincoln  and  sentenced  by 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  to  imprisonment  for  eighteen  months.  But  the 
defence  on  both  occasions  was  clear,  and  vigorous,  and  eloquent  ; doing 
as  much  justice  to  the  principle  of  free  discussion,  which  these  prosecutions 
aimed  at,  as  to  the  individual  defendants  in  the  two  causes.  It  was  the 
very  natural  result  of  a frequent  advocacy  of  this  kind  to  make  Mr.  Brougham 
eminently  popular  both  as  a barrister  and  a politician.  How  great  his 
business  and  his  popularity  had  grown,  may  be  in  some  degree  inferred 
from  the  well -remembered  delight  of  the  people  when  it  became  known  to 
them  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  onerous  duties  of  Attorney- General  to  the 
Queen.  He  had  been  for  many  years  her  law-adviser,  and  in  that  capa- 
city had,  in  conjunction  M’ith  Mr.  Whitbread,  strongly  remonstrated  against 
her  perilous  residence  abroad ; and  when  the  fruits  of  her  unfortunate  re- 
solution appeared  in  their  mature  bitterness  in  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties, he  entered  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  into  her  defence. 

But  to  him,  as  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  England  at  that  time, 
the  question  at  issue  was  not  one  that  might  be  compressed  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  an  inquiry  into  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  his  ill-fated  client. 
It  expanded  itself  into  the  broader  and  the  higher  problem — the  problem 
infinitely  more  momentous,  both  in  its  moral  and  political  bearing — of  the 
absoluteness  of  the  king’s  power  to  degrade  and  do  away  with  a consort 
whom  he  had  outraged  by  his  own  uniform  career  of  coarse,  unprincipled 
sensuality  ; whom  he  had  from  the  beginning  of  their  union  slighted,  hated, 
and  by  meanest  arts  oppressed;  and  whom  he  sought  at  last  to  cast  down 
from  her  queenly  rank,  and  ruin  outright ; though,  had  the  foulest  perjuries 
that  English  gold  had  bought  against  her  been  believed,  she  would  still 
have  seemed,  even  to  human  eyes,  immeasurably  less  stained  and  scarred 
by  guilt  than  her  persecutor,  in  the  revolting  grossness  of  his  life,  had  ever 
condescended  to  appear.  From  first  to  last,  during  the  long  continuance 
of  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Brougham's  energies  were 
poured  forth  unsparingly  in  this  important  case.  It  is  the  occasion  which 
his  biographer  will  have  to  dwell  on,  as  revealing  within  definite  limits  all 
his  rare  and  multiplied  endowments — all  his  defiant  and  indomitable  daring 
— his  lightning-like  conception  — his  multifarious  knowledge  — his  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  details,  and  his  skilful  marshalling  of  them  in  produc- 
tion of  some  climax  startling  from  magnificence  of  power, — his  lynx-eyed 
insight  into  falsehood  and  prevarication  under  all  their  wide  variety  of 
cleverly-contrived  disguises — his  fierce,  intolerable  sarcasm — and  bis  vehe- 
ment and  impassioned  eloquence,  touched  sometimes  with  an  unwonted 
pathos,  and  raised  sometimes  into  an  unwonted  solemnity  of  tone,  which 
were  inspired  by  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  and  were  not  unworthy  of  it. 
The  chaste  and  noble  impressiveness  of  the  peroration  of  his  speech  in  de- 
fence was  a new  excellence  in  his  marvellous  oratory.  One  brief  emphatic 
passage  in  it,  which  Lord  Eldon  reprehended  as  an  intimidation,  was  in 
these  memorable  words  : — 
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“ My  Lords,  1 pray  you  to  pause.  I do  earnestly  beseech  you  to  take  heed ! You 
are  standing  upon  the  brink  of  a precipice — then  beware  ! It  will  go  forth  your  judg- 
ment,  if  sentence  shall  go  forth  against  the  Queen.  But  it  will  be  the  only  judgment 
you  ever  pronounced  which,  instead  of  reaching  its  object,  will  return  and  bound  back 
upon  those  who  give  it.  Save  the  country,  my  Lords,  from  the  horrors  of  this  cata- 
strophe— save  yourselves  from  this  peril— rescue  that  country,  of  which  you  are  the  or- 
naments, but  in  which  you  can  flourish  no  longer,  when  severed  from  the  people,  than 
the  blossom  when  cut  off  from  the  roots  and  the  stem  of  the  tree.” 

Owing  to  the  matchless  efforts  of  the  Queen’s  defenders,  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  met  with  so  discouraging  a fortune  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  it  was,  after  the  third  reading,  finally  withdrawn.  The  news  of 
that  event  was  welcomed  with  a jubilant  delight  throughout  the  land.  In 
the  homes  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  even  in  the  lanes  and  courts 
and  alleys  where  the  very  poorest  of  them  lived,  the  windows  gleamed  with 
light,  and  bonfires  blazed  in  the  public  places,  as  never  windows  gleamed 
or  bonfires  blazed  for  any  victory  before  ; for  this  was  felt  to  be  a victory 
which  the  people  might  rejoice  in  heartily,  without  misgiving  or  alloy  ; a 
victory  over  the  strong  hand  of  selfish  and  unscrupulous  oppression  : and  he 
who  had  been  foremost  in  the  arduous  strife  became  the  idol  of  the  people, 
and  was  hailed  as  the  people’s  friend.  But  the  fiery  indignation  which  Mr. 
Brougham  had  often  given  utterance  to  during  the  course  of  these  proceed- 
ings against  the  Queen,  did  not  die  away  at  their  termination,  nor  even  on 
the  mournful  death  of  his  unhappy  client.  From  time  to  time,  ever  since, 
the  pent  emotion  has  burst  forth,  rapid,  fierce,  and  burning,  as  in  its  first 
consuming  outbreak.  A well-remembered  example  of  the  abiding,  unabated 
strength  of  this  feeling  occurred  in  the  defence  of  Ambrose  Williams,  in  a 
trial  for  libel  on  the  Durham  clergy.  The  defendant  had,  in  the  “ Durham 
Chronicle,”  published  some  severe  censures  on  the  conduct  of  the  clergy 
in  not  having  the  bells  of  their  churches  tolled  on  the  occasion  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s death;  and  Mr.  Brougham,  roused  to  pitiless  resentment  by  the  in- 
sult which  had  provoked  his  client’s  strictures,  poured  forth  a bitter  stream 
of  mingled  sarcasm,  irony,  and  stern  vituperation  on  the  complainants,  which 
must  have  made  them  in  the  depth  of  their  abasement  look  back,  almost 
lovingly,  on  the  milder  libel  of  which  the  evil  spirit  had  come  back  to  them 
in  the  strength  of  seve7i  even  more  iviched  than  himself.  Amongst  the 
multitude  of  Mr.  Brougham’s  speeches  at  the  bar,  we  question  whether  any 
other  equalled  this  in  the  one  quality  of  concentrated  scorn  : some  were 
undoubtedly  more  richly  graced  with  knowledge,  some  more  soundly  argu- 
mentative, some  wittier,  and  some  more  classically  eloquent ; but  in  that 
peculiar  power  in  which  the  orator  surpassed  the  whole  of  his  contempora- 
ries— the  power  of  a contemptuous,  withering,  merciless  invective, — it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  defence  of  Ambrose  Williams  is  not,  even  now%  to  be 
regarded  as  his  best  oration  at  the  bar. 

It  has  been  a hundred  times  remarked,  how’’  seldom  a distinguished 
speaker  in  the  courts  is  equally  successful  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Brougham’s  first  efforts  in  that  new  arena  are  said  to  have  made  it 
likely  that  his  name  would  have  to  be  inscribed  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
to  whom  this  disappointment  has  occurred.  But  there  was  a stubborn  in- 
vincibleness in  his  nature,  a power  to  do  whatever  he  determined  on,  that 
soon  bore  him  up  above  all  fear  of  permanent  failure.  Before  he  had  been 
many  months  a member  of  the  House,  he  became  so  well  accustomed  to  it 
as  to  wield  the  rare  weapons  of  his  oratory  in  that  great  assembly  with  just 
as  much  ease,  and  with  just  as  assured  a mastery,  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
elsewhere.  In  little  more  than  two  years  it  was  thought  not  imprudent  for 
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him  to  contest  a Liverpool  election  against  Canning,  and  his  defeat  on  that 
occasion  excluded  him  from  Parliament  for  four  years.  But  in  1816  he 
again  obtained  a seat  there,  which  he  continued  to  hold  — as  representative, 
successively,  for  Winchelsea,  for  Knaresboiough,  and  for  Yorkshire, — until 
his  elevation,  in  1830,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  House,  it  was  soon 
felt  that  a master-spirit  was  again  amongst  them  — an  orator  of  Nature’s 
fashioning,  yet  well  sustained  by  all  the  helps  of  art — a worthy  successor  of 
the  great  parliamentary  chiefs  of  a generation  just  passed  away.  Com- 
pared with  the  mightiest  of  that  bygone  race,  though  he  might  fall  short 
of  the  gorgeous  imagination  and  the  philosophic  depth  of  Burke,  or 
of  the  sonorous  and  sustained  strength  of  Pitt,  or  of  the  vehemence, 
and  simplicity,  and  genuine  nobleness  of  Pox,  or  of  the  wit,  and  polish, 
and  dramatic  point  of  Sheridan,  he  had  powers  of  his  own  quite  as  for- 
midable at  least  as  any  of  these  in  debate, — as  much  dreaded  by  oppo- 
nents, and  as  much  confided  in  by  friends.  For,  to  the  consideration  of 
almost  every  subject  that  could  come  before  the  council  of  a great  nation, 
he  brought  an  ample  and  exact  fund  of  knowledge,  a comprehensive  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  principles  of  sound  and  scientific  government,  and 
a very  competent  familiarity  with  all  the  details  of  our  home,  foreign,  and 
colonial  affairs,  which  a retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  bring  to  bear  at 
any  moment  in  debate  ; which  he  had  the  skill — in  spite  of  an  unstudied 
style — to  set  before  his  hearers  clearly,  fully,  and  impressively  ; and  which, 
upon  occasion,  he  could  enforce  with  an  eloquence  in  which  the  reason  and 
the  feelings  were  alike  addressed,  or  uphold  against  attack  with  a surpass- 
ing storm  of  sarcasm,  scorn,  and  sneers,  and  fierce  and  passionate  invec- 
tive, against  which  no  member  of  the  House,  but  Canning,  could,  with  any 
hope  of  victory,  contend.  With  this  influence  in  the  House,  there  was 
no  lack  of  sustenance  to  his  popularity  out  of  doors.  Of  every  liberal 
measure,  of  every  measure  tending  to  relieve,  redress,  refine,  and  raise  the 
people,  he  was  the  strong  and  staunch  supporter.  On  all  those  momentous 
themes  in  which  the  problem  is  to  reconcile  the  widest  benefits  of  civil 
government  with  the  smallest  possible  encroachment  upon  individual  rights, 
his  exertions  were  unsparing  on  the  popular  side.  On  some  of  these  his 
labours  and  endeavours  have,  to  such  an  extent,  identified  him  with  the 
cause,  that  the  memories  of  the  measure  and  the  man  must  go  down  to 
posterity  together.  And — if  we  have  not  misconceived  the  character  which 
is  revealed  beneath  the  tumult  and  the  turmoil  of  his  life— if  the  high  ambi- 
tion of  a benefactor  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  the  world,  has  been  in 
truth  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  dispositions  which  inspired  and  sustained 
him — he  would  himself  wish  to  be  remembered  in  no  nobler  association 
than  that  of  the  faithful  and  triumphant  leader  in  the  great  battles  for  the 
abolition  of  colonial  slavery ; the  reform  of  law ; and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  helpmate  and  chief  servant  of  Christianity  in  the  work  of 
civilization,  into  the  understandings  and  the  hearts  of  all  the  population  of 
the  land. 

In  the  twenty-two  years  which  intervened  between  his  call  to  the  Eng- 
lish bar  and  his  accession  to  the  woolsack,  it  would  have  been  excusable 
enough  if  Mr.  Brougham  had  written  nothing.  In  the  harass  of  his  exten- 
sive business  in  the  courts,  or  in  the  excitement  of  his  labours  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  an  ordinary  man  would  have  found  quite  task  enough  for 
body  and  for  mind,  and  the  anxieties,  and  toil,  and  efforts  of  the  two  occu- 
pations, actively  pursued,  might  well  have  satisfied  the  most  intemperate 
avidity  for  work.  But  Mr.  Brougham  found  time  and  vigour  for  a third. 
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Hazlitt  says — truly,  indeed,  though  not  in  an  obvious  sense — the  more  we 
do,  the  more  we  ean  do  ; the  busier  we  are,  the  more  leisure  we  have  : and 
Mr.  Brougham’s  accumulated  labours  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of, 
exemplified  the  theoretic  truth.  In  the  production  of  addresses,  pamphlets, 
and  revised  and  published  speeches,  and  in  the  great  body  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  there  was  an  intellectual  harvest  which 
might  have  been  held  not  scanty  in  amount  even  for  a man  of  letters  by 
profession  ; and  yet  these  were  but  the  superabundance  which  his  indefati- 
gable spirit  yielded.  The  larger  portion  of  these  writings  have,  unquestion- 
ably, a political  cast  and  character  about  them,  and  were  probablv — as  their 
manner  indicates^ — written  hastily  and  carelessly  ; yet  in  all  their  indiffer- 
ence to  elegance,  abounding  in  vitality  and  strength,  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
great  public  causes  pending  at  the  time.  Sometimes,  however,  we  meet 
with  a genial  paper,  so  eloquent  of  the  charm  of  early,  unforgotten  studies, 
and  old  classical  memories  and  joys,  as  to  set  us  pondering  on  the  great 
things  the  writer  might  have  accomplished  if,  in  his  young  days,  he  had 
wedded  himself  to  literature  instead  of  statesmanship  or  law.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  Inaugural  Discourse  on  his  installation  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  Opposed,  as  a candidate,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  win- 
ning the  election  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Brougham’s 
address  is  said  to  have  been  composed  amidst  the  complicated  business  and 
bustle  of  the  Northern  Circuit.  But,  wherever  it  was  written,  the  address 
is  redolent  of  fond  remembrance  of  the  pure  and  high  delights  belonging 
to  the  scholar’s  life,  rich  in  eloquent  incentives  to  exertion,  nobly  stored 
with  dissertation  on  the  grace,  and  power,  and  beauty  of  the  language  of  old 
Greece,  commendatory— but  not  enough  so — of  the  great  masters  of  our 
own  glorious  tongue,  wise  and  earnest  in  the  counsels  it  enforces,  and, 
above  all,  bold  in  the  declaration  of  a great  philosophic  truth,  which  raised 
a host  of  hoodwinked  volunteers  against  him  ; and  it  is,  moreover,  dis- 
tinguished by  a better  and  exacter  style  than  was  habitual  to  the  writer  in 
the  works  referable  to  that  laborious  time.  Bearing  this  discourse  in  mind 
as  a model,  we  might  without  injustice  apply  to  some  few  of  his  other 
writings  of  the  same  period  his  own  words  : — “ Had  he  studied  correctness 
equally,  the  effect  would  have  been  heightened,  and  a far  more  excellent 
thing  would  have  been  offered  to  our  deliberate  admiration,  after  its  appeal 
to  the  feelings  had  been  successfully  made.” 

On  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office  in  1830,  Mr.  Brougham,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  Parliament  and  the  nation,  became  their  Lord  Chancellor. 
On  him,  and  on  Earl  Grey,  the  burden  of  the  battle  rested  in  carrying  the 
memorable  Bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform  against  the  deeply-rooted  opposi- 
tion of  the  Upper  House.  But  Lord  Brougham,  with  his  long  experience 
in  the  Commons  and  the  courts  of  law,  was  just  the  man  that  an  emer- 
gency so  startling  needed.  Like  Massena,  he  w'as  most  himself  when 
difficulties  thronged  most  against  him.  Those  who  remember  the  perilous 
excitement  of  that  time — when  the  people’s  voice  was  heard  from  every 
quarter  of  the  land  in  stern  and  deep  tones  demanding  that  the  proffered 
measure  of  relief  should  be  no  longer  kept  from  them,  and  the  press,  in  all 
its  multitudinous  channels,  from  the  hawker’s  penny  sheet  to  the  almost 
omnipotent  “ Times,”  was  clamouring  and  thundering  for  the  passing  of 
the  Bill,  and  both  press  and  people  were  looking  angrily  towards  the 
House  of  Lords  as  the  one  obstruction  to  the  great  redress  they  claimed, — 
will  remember  how,  in  the  nightly  conflicts  and  commotions  which  dis- 
turbed the  immemorial  dignity  of  their  Lordships’  deliberations,  the 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  3 z 
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strangest  of  all  innovations  was  the  fierce  and  passionate  rhetoric,  the  ever- 
ready  artillery  of  invective,  menace,  sarcasm,  and  denunciation  of  their 
new  colleague  in  council,  Henry,  Lord  Brougham.  And  it  will  be  remem- 
bered also,  how,  when  every  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill  had  been 
insisted  on,  till  frequent  use  had  made  it  threadbare,  his  Lordship,  on  the 
second  reading,  delivered  an  oration  full  of  wit  and  novelty,  and  eloquence 
and  argumentative  impressiveness,  which  delighted,  by  its  force  and  beauty, 
those  who  the  most  disliked  and  dreaded  its  effect,  and  which  stands  to  this 
day  in  the  foremost  rank  in  merit,  if  not  itself  the  very  first  in  merit,  of  all 
the  countless  speeches  he  has  made.  On  the  passing  of  this  much-con- 
tested measure,  in  the  summer  of  the  next  year,  the  Whig  ministry  were 
at  liberty  to  proceed  to  other  and  extensive  amendments  of  domestic  and 
colonial  law.  In  all  these  legislative  labours  the  Chancellor  was  an  able, 
energetic,  and  untiring  sharer.  In  the  case  of  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
abolition  of  colonial  slavery,  the  amendment  of  the  criminal  law,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  destructive  and  demoralizing  poor-laws,  both  wisdom 
and  humanity  demanded  the  reform.  His  speeches  upon  these  subjects, 
even  if  they  remained  alone,  instead  of  being  merely  instances  of  his  con- 
tinuous and  consistent  eflFort  to  make  his  influence  beneficial  to  the  nation, 
would  amply  prove  him  to  have  been  earnest,  outspoken,  and  enlightened, 
in  performance  of  the  legislative  duties  of  his  brief  official  life.  But  he 
had,  at  the  same  time,  judicial  duties  to  perform  ; and  it  is  in  reference  to 
his  competency  to  these  that  detraction  has  been  busiest  against  his  fame. 
We  think  it  quite  probable  that  he  was  less  deeply  learned  in  the  techni- 
calities and  precedents  of  law  than  many  of  his  predecessors  had  been,  but 
he  was  a master  of  its  principles,  and  he  made  up  by  prodigious  toil  and 
care  for  any  deficiencies.  He  gave,  moreover,  more  hours  in  the  day,  and 
more  days,  than  had  been  usual  to  the  court,  and  by  this  means,  and  by 
his  unequalled  quickness  and  activity  of  mind  together,  he  left  not  “ a sin- 
gle appeal  unheard,  nor  one  letter  unanswered.”  In  dispensing  the  exten- 
sive patronage  of  his  ofiice,  he  had  the  rare  merit  of  doing  nothing  that  the 
malignancy  of  spite  could  found  a censure  or  a cavil  on,  whilst  he  left,  on 
quitting  power,  more  than  one  glad  and  grateful  home,  made  happy  by  his 
unexpected  kindness. 

Lord  Brougham  remained  in  office  little  more  than  four  years.  His 
subsequent  position  in  the  Upper  House  has  been  that  of  an  independent 
peer.  During  that  long  portion  of  the  intervening  time  in  which  his  activity 
in  Parliament  was  unabated,  there  was  sometimes  a purpose  to  be  served 
by  representing  him  as  one  who  had  abandoned  and  opposed  his  former 
views,  and  had  been,  in  fact,  without  any  obvious  or  sufficient  motive, 
guilty  of  that  very  tergiversation  with  which  he  charged  Canning,  in  the 
memorable  scene  between  them  during  the  debate  on  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, in  1823.  But  when  we  look  at  the  particulars  on  which  it  is  attempted 
to  substantiate  this  sweeping  charge,  they  are  found  to  be  contemptibly 
inadequate  to  any  such  design ; the  facts  arrayed  against  him  shewing, 
not  that  he  has  proved  a traitor  to  any  of  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and 
progress,  or  to  any  momentous  policy,  that  he  had  ever  advocated  earnestly 
in  earlier  years,  but  that  he  has  not  chosen  to  be  bound  by  the  shibboleth 
of  any  of  the  parties  in  the  state.  His  opposition  to  the  Whig  ministry 
under  Lord  Melbourne,  in  which  the  charge  originated,  began  reluctantly ; 
and,  as  he  himself  proclaimed,  at  the  conclusion  of  a masterly  and  elo- 
quent defence,  wrung  from  him  by  an  imputation  of  the  kind  within  the 
House, — 
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“ Only  began,  as  every  man  in  the  country  knew,  and  as  those  slanderous  assailants 
alone  wilfully  forgot,  when  the  government  took  a new  line  against  reform  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  other  reforms ; and  when  on  that  and  on  their  extravagant  civil  list,  and 
their  Canada  Bills,  and  their  slave  question,  they  had  compelletl  him  to  oppose  tliem,  if 
he  did  not  mean  to  abandon  all  his  most  sacred  and  most  constantly  avowed  ))rinciple3 
and  feelings  upon  the  whole  policy  of  the  state.  These  things  were  quite  notorious — ■ 
they  were  facts,  and  even  had  dates,  which  at  once  dispelled  the  whole  charges  made 
by  wilful  fabrications  out  of  doors,  and  at  length,  with  an  indiscretion  to  which  great 
wits  are  too  subject,  brought  forward  by  a cabinet  minister  in  that  House.” 

Since  his  emancipation  from  the  toils  of  office  in  1834,  his  Lordship  has 
engaged  in  a career  of  literature  which,  at  any  previous  time,  must  have 
been,  even  to  his  unexampled  industry,  impracticable.  It  is  true  that  the 
greater  portion  of  his  “ Discourse  of  Natural  Theology”  was  written  whilst 
he  held  the  Great  Seal,  but,  amidst  the  cares  that  pressed  upon  him,  “ it 
was  impossible  to  finish  the  work.”  The  revision  and  conclusion  of  this 
philosophical  discourse  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  subsequent  leisure. 
The  edition  of  Paley’s  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  with  scientific  notes 
and  illustrations,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  his  col- 
league, and  the  “ Dialogues  on  Instinct,”  were  the  next  ripe  produce  of 
his  Lordship’s  versatile  ability.  To  these  there  has  succeeded  a considerable 
series  of  Lives  of  Philosophers,  Men  of  Letters,  and  Statesmen  of  the  time 
of  George  the  Third— a collection  of  biographies,  full  of  interesting  infor- 
mation, and  richly  interspersed  with  criticisms  which,  themselves,  occa- 
sionally need  a passing  word  of  comment.  To  the  consideration  of  some  of 
these  productions  we  hope  to  find  an  early  opportunity  of  returning. 

In  a few  months  his  Lordship  will  have  entered  on  his  eightieth  year. 
Very  recently  he  has  gone  back  to  investigations  in  physical  science  like 
those  by  which  his  celebrity  in  youth  was  won.  As  the  memories  of  those 
studious  days  in  the  university  of  his  native  land,  and  of  the  intervening 
years  of  struggle  and  success  upon  the  busiest  of  the  world’s  stages,  are 
recalled  to  him  in  his  sweet  Southern  home,  it  would  be  excusable  though 
his  pulse  should  beat  quicklier,  and  his  cheek  flush  with  pride,  as  he  dwells 
on  the  remembrance  of  the  labours  he  has  gone  through,  the  good  he  has 
accomplished,  and  the  high  example  he  has  given  to  the  world.  In  such  a 
retrospect  there  should  be  a noble  and  sufficient  consolation  for  the  sorrows 
that  have  fallen  to  his  lot.  In  advanced  age,  the  bereavements  of  affection 
are  less  keenly  deplored,  as  we  look  forward  to  a more  quickly  forthcoming 
reunion  with  the  departed  objects  of  our  care  and  love  ; — and  all  the  lesser 
cares  and  troubles  of  his  long  life,  all  the  coldness  and  injustice,  and  calum- 
nious misrepresentation  that  have  occurred  to  him  in  his  public  course,  how 
abundantly  have  they  been  counterbalanced  by  the  indefatigable  use  which 
it  has  been  permitted  to  him  to  make  of  his  great  natural  endowments, 
either  by  himself  originating,  or  by  ably  seconding  others,  in  the  protection 
given  to  the  weak  against  the  strong,  in  the  freedom  won  for  our  colonial 
slaves,  in  the  amelioration  of  our  laws,  and  in  the  glorious  boon  of  knowledge, 
the  enlightener  to  myriads  of  our  fellow-men,  who,  but  for  his  ceaseless, 
splendid  services,  would  have  been  doomed  to  linger  on  in  hopeless  intel- 
lectual darkness. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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AmimT  INDIA  AND  CEYLON,  AS  DESCEIBED  BY  THE 
ELDEE  PLINY  ^ 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  finding*  ourselves  in  the 
dilemma  so  tersely  implied  in  the  French  expression,  Vembarras  de  richesses; 
a predicament,  we  apprehend,  whether  in  the  intellectual  or  in  the  material 
world,  more  talked  of  than  experienced.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  we 
really  do  feel  somewhat  embarrassed,  when  called  upon  to  make  a selection 
therefrom,  by  the  variety  and  profusion  of  literary  curiosities  which  these 
volumes — sparing  us  the  trouble  of  wading  through  the  ponderous  tomes 
of  Dalechamps,  Hardouin,  Saumaise,  and  Eezzonico,  or  of  examining  the 
more  recent  labours  of  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier — present  to  us.  Thanks  to  the 
unabated  enterprise  of  the  publisher,  the  pages  of  the  elder  Pliny,  as  ably 
translated  as  they  are  amply  illustrated,  are  here  at  last  made  available  for 
the  purely  English  reader.  In  them,  he  may  take  our  word  for  it,  he  will 
find  a perfect  microcosm  of  ancient  lore : to  our  minds,  too,  all  the  more 
interesting  from  the  fact,  that  much  of  it  is  presented  in  the  dubious  and 
uncertain  light  which  of  necessity  characterized  the  early  morn  of  European 
literature,  some  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Much  as  we  respect  the  memory  of  Philemon  Holland,  “ of  the  Citie  of 
Coventrie,  Doctor  in  Physicke,”  as,  like  good  antiquarians,  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  do ; much  as  we  relish  the  quaintness  of  his  language,  and  the 
unctuous  self-complacency  of  his  circuitous  paraphrases ; we  bid  a cordial 
welcome  to  Pliny’s  “Natural  History”  in  English  of  a more  recent  date. 
We  think  it  high  time  that  this  work  should  be  presented  to  the  ordinary 
reader  in  language  which  he  cannot  fail  to  understand ; and  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Riley  in  his  prefatory  remark,  that  “ without  ample  illustration,  Pliny’s 
volumes  would  want  much  of  the  interest  that  properly  belongs  to  them,” 
we  look  upon  the  present  translation  as  all  the  more  valuable  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  elucidated  “by  all  that  has  been  afforded  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  modern  discovery  in  science  and  art.”  We  are  unable, 
therefore,  to  join  in  the  complaint — if  any  such  complaint  there  be — that  by 
this  translation  old  Holland’s  version  will,  except  as  a bibliographical 
curiosity,  be  wholly  superseded. 

With  such  a feast  of  good  things  set  before  us,  such  a choice  of  intellec- 
tual viands  to  select  from,  and  with  an  appetite,  too,  to  relish  them,  we 
shall  make  it  as  little  our  business  to  enquire  what  kind  of  man  the  caterer 
was,  and  what  was  the  calibre  of  his  mind,  as  to  enter  upon  the  question 
whether  he  was  tall  of  stature  or  short,  whether  he  was  a stout  man  or  a 
thin.  Granted  that  he  was  credulous  to  a surprising  degree ; granted  (if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  paradox)  that  he  was  at  once  both  sceptical  and 
superstitious  ; granted  that  he  entertained  very  singular  notions  on  the 
immortality  of  the  souH,  man’s  liability  to  disease,  and  his  eminently 
“ tearful  lot granted  that,  though  in  the  main  an  Epicurean,  he  was 
perhaps  the  most  gloomy  Epicurean  that  ever  lived;  granted  even  that  he 
M'as  little  more  than  an  industrious  compiler,  “ a gatherer  of  other  men’s 
stuff,”  our  business  is,  at  present,  with  his  book  only — and  a very  valuable 

“ “ 'I'lie  Naturid  History  of  Pliny,  translated,  with  copious  Notes  and  Illustrations, 
by  the  late  John  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  and  H.  T.  Riley,  Esq.,  B.A.”  (London  : Henry 
G.  Bohn.) 

“ Manium  ambages;” — quiddities  about  the  Manes.”  vii.  56. 
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book  it  is.  And,  indeed,  how  could  this  Encyclopaedia  ° of  nearly  twenty 
centuries  ago  be  otherwise  than  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  past  ? seeing  that  it  is  the 
result  of  the  life-long  labours  of  a man  who,  as  we  know  from  other 
sources  though  without  a particle  of  Lord  Bacon’s  genius,  rivalled  him 
in  his  thirst  for  every  kind  of  knowledge ; who,  with  none  of  Burton’s  rude 
but  ready  wit,  or  of  his  skilfulness  in  artistic  arrangement,  was  his  equal  in 
laboriousness  and  undeviating  singleness  of  purpose  ; who,  though  without 
any  of  those  powers  of  analysis  that  so  eminently  characterized  Linnaeus 
and  Buffon,  was  still  an  indefatigable  observer  of,  and  enquirer  into,  the 
operations  of  Nature;  and  who  at  last  boldly — aye,  almost  obstinately- — 
sought  his  doom,  a martyr  to  his  unflinching  spirit  of  research.  Such  a 
man  as  this,  we  repeat, — with  the  whole,  too,  of  the  Grecian  literature,  un- 
mutilated by  time,  at  his  command, — could  not  fail  to  produce  a work  of 
surpassing  interest. 

With  six-and-thirty  ® Books  before  us,  treating  more  or  less  of  perhaps 
every  subject  that  had  hitherto  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and 
with  something  to  recommend  it  in  each,  we  are  somewhat  at  a loss,  with 
our  restricted  limits,  to  which  of  his  subjects  to  devote  our  earliest  notice. 
Seeing,  however,  that  the  mental  eyes  of  most  reflecting  men  are  just  now 
turned  towards  the  far  East,  with  these  “ signs  of  the  times”  for  our  guide, 
we  will  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  an  examination,  by  the  light 
of  modern  discovery,  of  some  of  Pliny’s  more  prominent  passages  relative 
to  India — India  as  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Our  enquiries,  too,  will  be  rendered  additionally  interesting  by 
the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  a few  vague  notices  of  the  western  parts 
of  India  in  the  History  of  Herodotus,  and  the  account  of  that  country  given 
by  Strabo  the  Indian  geography  of  Pliny  is  the  most  ancient  one  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  Our  review’’,  of  course,  will  not  be  permitted  to  extend 
beyond  the  pages  of  our  author,  and  we  shall  equally  avoid  all  reference  to 
the  earlier  work  of  Strabo,  and  to  the  later  labours  of  Arrian  and  Ptolemy. 

The  names  Indus  and  India,  it  is  generally  agreed,  are  derived  from 
Sindhu,  the  Sanscrit  appellation  of  the  river  Indus,  which,  in  the  plural 
form,  also  means  the  nations  who  dwelt  along  its  banks  ; a derivation  to 
■which  Pliny,  we  find,  bears  testimony,  (vi.  23) : — “ The  Indus  is  called  Sindis 
(Sindus,  or  Sinthus,  according  to  Salmasius,)  by  the  natives.”  The  great 
divisions  of  India,  known  as  “ India  within  the  Ganges”  and  “ India  beyond 
the  Ganges,”  it  should  be  remembered,  were  first  adopted  by  Ptolemy  the 
geographer,  a century  after  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  with  our  author  to  penetrate  to  the  interior 
of  India-— by  which  term  we  mean,  in  its  widest  sense,  all  the  nations  that 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  range  of  Paropanisus,  the  Emodi  Montes,  and 
Imaiis,  (the  modern  Hindu-Kush,  Himalayas,  and  Haimava,)  and  between 
the  shores  of  the  Indus  and  the  Eastern  Ocean, — it  may  not  be  altogether 
irrelevant  to  observe  what  he  says  in  reference  to  the  regions  to  the  north 


^ In  bk.  i.  Pliny  says  that  he  has  compiled  his  work  in  imitation  of  the  Encyclopsedia 
of  the  Greeks. 

^ The  younger  Pliny  in  particular.  See  his  letters  to  Tacitus  the  historian,  iii.  5, 
and  vi.  16. 

« The  first  Book  of  the  thirty-seven  is  only  a prefatory  epistle  to  Titus  Vespasianus, 
with  a list  of  his  subjects  and  authorities. 

^ With  whose  work,  much  of  it  derived  from  the  same  sources,  Pliny  was  evidently 
unacquainted. 
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of  those  mountains ; though,  if  we  expect  to  meet  with  any  distinct  allusion  :i 
to  the  Chinese  empire,  (as  indeed,  from  its  acknowledged  antiquity,  we  jj 
fairly  might,)  we  shall  find  ourselves  greatly  disappointed : — 

“ After  we  have  passed  the  Caspian  Sea,”  he  tells  us  (vi.  20),  “ and  the  Scythian  | 

Ocean,” — of  which  he  considers  the  Caspian  to  he  nothing  more  than  a vast  hay  or 
inlet, — “ our  course  takes  an  easterly  direction,  such  being  the  turn  here  taken  by  the  1 

line  of  coast.  The  first  portion  of  these  shores,  after  we  pass  the  Scythian  Promon-  I 

tory  §,  is  totally  uninhabitable,  owing  to  the  snow;  and  the  regions  adjoining  are  un-  I 
cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  savage  state  of  the  nations  which  dwell  there.  Here 
are  the  abodes  of  the  Scythian  Anthropophagi,  who  feed  on  human  fiesh.  Hence  it  is 
that  all  around  them  consists  of  vast  deserts,  inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  which  are  con- 
tmually  lying  in  wait,  ready  to  fall  upon  human  beings  as  savage  as  themselves.” 

This  description,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  bears  reference  to  the  inhospitality 
of  the  climate  and  the  desert  tracts  of  country,  would  have  been  applicable 
to  the  north-east  parts  of  Siberia,  if  Pliny  had  had  any  idea  of  regions 
situate  in  such  high  latitudes  : but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  have  been 
his  impression  that  the  most  northerly  point  of  Asia  terminated  a little 
above  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  ; and  from  that  point,  he  tells 
us,  the  shores  trended  away,  in  a south-easterly  direction,  for  a distance 
of  1,875  miles.  On  leaving  these  bleak  and  nameless  climes,  the  first 
definite  point  that  he  reaches  is  a chain  of  mountains  which,  according  I 
to  him,  runs  up  to  the  sea,  and  bears  the  name  of  Tabis ; an  appellation 
in  which  some  geographers  have  rather  fancifully  found  an  aflfinity  with 
the  name  of  modern  Tibet.  He  then  proceeds  : — j 

“ 'When  we  have  traversed  nearly  one-half  of  the  coast  that  looks  towards  the  north- 
east, we  at  last  find  ifc  occupied  by  inhabitants.  The  first  people  that  are  known  of 
here  are  the  Seres,  famous  for  the  wool  that  is  found  in  their  forests.  After  steeping 
it  in  water,  they  comb  off  a white  down  that  adheres  to  the  leaves;  and  then  to  the 
females  of  our  part  of  the  world  they  give  the  twofold  task  of  unravelling  their  tex- 
tures, and  of  weaving  the  threads  afresh.  So  manifold  is  the  labom’,  and  so  distant  are 
the  regions  which  are  thus  ransacked  to  supply  a dress  through  w'hich  our  ladies  may 
in  public  display  their  charms.” 

This  passage  has  caused  considerable  difficulty  to  the  learned ; but  we 
have  only  leisure  to  remark  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  here  gives  a 
mixed  description  of  silk  and  cotton,  both  of  them  products  of  the  East ; 
and  that  he  alludes  to  textures  resembling  the  Chinese  crapes  of  our  day, 
the  warp  of  which  being  loosened,  perhaps,  after  their  arrival  in  the  Western 
world,  they  were  worn  in  the  form  of  the  Coan  vestments,  or  gauze.  Mr.  Riley 
cites  a passage  from  Lucan’s  Pharsalia,  descriptive  of  the  dress  of  Cleopatra,  1 
(x.  141,)  which  certainly  appears  to  be  corroborative  of  this  view.  I 

“ The  Seres,”  he  continues,  “ are  of  inoffensive  manners,  but,  bearing  a strong  resem-  1 1 
blance  therein  to  all  savage  nations,  they  shun  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  man-  ' | 
kind,  and  await  the  approach  of  those  w’ho  wish  to  traffic  with  them**.”  | 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  marvellously  coincides  with  our  expe-  1 
rience  of  the  Chinese,  at  the  present  day  even  ; though  as  to  their  inoffen- 
siveness, public  opinion,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  Pliny’s  time,  is  just 
now  rather  seriously  divided.  Serica,  as  described  by  Ptolemy,  one  hun- 
dred years  later,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  identical  with  the  north-western 

If  A locality  altogether  unknown  : in  all  probability  it  w^as  purely  imaginary. 

**  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  vii.  2,  he  spealis  of  a people  in  the  southern  parts 
of  India,  the  feet  of  W'hose  women  are  so  remarkably  small,  that  they  are  called 
“ Struthoi)odes,”  or  “ sparrow-footed.”  Surely  this  can  be  no  other  than  a reference 
to  the  Chinese  females,  with  then*  compressed  feet,  and  their  bud-like,  jumping,  mode 
of  locomotion. 
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part  of  China,  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Tibet  and  Chinese  Tartary ; 
its  capital,  Sera,  being  supposed  to  be  Singan,  on  the  Hoang-ho,  or  else 
Pekin.  After  passing  the  Seres,  Pliny,  still  proceeding  in  a south-easterly 
direction,  mentions  about  a dozen  rivers,  peoples,  and  localities ; not  one 
of  which,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  has  been  identified, — with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  promontory  of  Chryse,  a name  by  which  the  headland  of 
Malacca  was  known  to  the  ancients ; though  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful 
j if  that  is  the  locality  here  meant. 

His  run,  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  of  1,875  (Roman)  miles  being  now  com- 
pleted, he  describes  the  coast  of  Asia  as  taking  a bend,  and,  bounded  no 
longer  by  the  Eastern  Ocean,  running  in  a southerly  direction  — south- 
westerly he  surely  must  have  meant — 2,475  miles.  At  this  bend,  too,  a 
I locality  which  it  seems  altogether  impossible  to  identify,  the  Indian  or 
Southern  Ocean  begins.  Finding  himself  now  “ among  nations  as  to  which 
there  is  a more  general  agreement  among  writers,”  he  interrupts  his  de- 
scription to  give  us  some  account  of  the  more  recent  sources  of  information 
upon  India - 

“In  this  country  (vi.  21)  there  are  nations  and  cities  quite  innuinerahle,  if  a person 
should  only  attempt  to  enumerate  them.  Not  only  has  it  been  explored  by  the  arms 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  the  kings  who  succeeded  him,  by  Seleucus  and  Antio- 
chus,  who  sailed  round  even  to  the  Caspian  and  Hyrcanian  Sea,  [a  mistake,  by  the  way, 
based  probably  on  an  assertion  by  Patrocles,  in  his  geographical  work,  that  the  Cas- 

ipian  was  only  a gulf  or  inlet  of  the  Septentrional  Ocean,]  and  by  Patrocles,  the  ad- 
miral of  their  fleet;  hut  it  has  been  treated  of  by  several  other  Greek  writers,  who 
resided  at  the  courts  of  Indian  kings — such  as  Megasthenes,  for  example,  and  Dionysius, 
who  was  seut  thither  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  expressly  for  the  purpose ; all  of  whom 
have  enlarged  upon  the  vast  resources  of  these  nations.  Still,  however,  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  beini?  rigorously  exact,  so  different  are  the  accounts  given,  and  often  of  a na- 
ture so  incredible.  The  followers  of  Alexander  have  stated  that  there  were  no  less 
than  5,000  cities  in  that  portion  of  India  which  they  vanquished  by  force  of  arms; 
that  its  nations  were  eight*  in  number,  that  India  forms  oiie-third  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  that  its  populations  are  innumerable ; a thing  which  is  certamly  far  from  impro- 
bable, seeing  that  the  Indians  are  nearly  the  only  race  of  people  who  have  never  mi- 
grated from  their  own  territories.  From  the  time  of  Father  Liber  [Bacchus]  to  that 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  kings  of  India  are  reckoned,  ex- 
tending over  a period  of  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  years  and  three 
months.  The  mountain  chains  of  Imafis,  of  Emodus,  of  Paropanisus,  and  of  Caucasus 
are  all  connected,  the  one  with  the  other ; and  from  their  foot,  the  country  of  India 
runs  down  in  the  form  of  a vast  plain,  bearing  a considerable  resemblance  to  that 
of  Egypt.” 

Following  in  the  tracks  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus  Nicator,  through 
which  our  limited  space  precludes  the  possibility  of  our  circumstantially 
accompanying  him,  he  makes  mention,  among  other  localities,  of  Alexandria 
of  the  Arii,  founded  by  Alexander,  supposed  to  be  the  present  Herat; 
Alexandria  of  the  Cadrusi,  supposed  to  be  modern  Candahar  ; the  river 
Cophes,  probably  the  Kabul;  the  city  of  Peucolaitis,  the  Sanscrit  city 
Pushkaldvati ; Taxilla,  the  present  Attok,  according  to  D’Anville,  or  the 
ruined  city  of  llanikydla^  in  the  north  of  the  Punjab,  according  to  Burnes  ; 
the  river  Hydaspes,  or  Jhelum ; the  Hypasis,  or  Sutlej,  the  extreme  limit, 
he  tells  us,  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander;  the  river  Jomanes,  or  Jumna; 
Calinipaxa,  thought  to  be  the  modern  Kanouge,  on  the  Ganges ; and 
Palibothra,  generally  identified  with  the  present  Pataliputra,  or  Patna, 
though  D’Anville  considers  it  to  be  Allahabad,  and  Welford  and  Wahl  are 
inclined  to  think  it  the  same  as  Radjeurah,  formerly  called  Balipoutra,  or 


‘ “ Eight  hundred  ” is  probably  the  correct  reading  here. 
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Bengala:  Palibothra,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  extreme  limit  reached  by 
Seleucus,  in  his  war  with  Sandrocottus,  or  Chandragupta.  After  observing 
that  the  range  of  Imaiis  is  so  called  from  a native  word  signifying  “ snowy” 
— the  Sanscrit  name  himavat,  it  is  well  known,  really  having  that  mean- 
ing— he  proceeds  to  enumerate  several  nations  in  the  interior  of  India, 
none  of  which,  we  believe,  have  been  identified ; and,  among  them,  a peo- 
ple called  the  Brachmanse,  a name  given  probably  to  numerous  tribes,  from 
the  prevalence  among  them  of  the  Brahmins,  or  priestly  caste.  He  then 
speaks  of  the  Maccocalingse,  a branch  probably  of  the  Calingae ; the  river 
Cainas,  “ which  flows  into  the  Ganges,”  the  Cane,  it  is  supposed,  which  in 
reality  flows  into  the  Jumna;  and  the  nation  of  the  Calingse  near  the  sea- 
shore, the  people,  it  is  thought,  of  modern  Calingapatam. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  he  resumes  (vi.  22)  the 
description  from  which  he  digressed  at  the  close  of  chapter  20  ; and  pro- 
ceeds, on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  Ganges  lies  greatly  to  the 
north  of  the  Indus,  to  trace  the  sea-line  in  a south-westerly  direction  to- 
wards the  island  of  Taprobane,  modern  Ceylon,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
He  remarks,  and  with  great  correctness,  that  some  writers  have  stated  that 
the  Ganges,  like  the  Nile,  takes  its  rise  from  unknown  sources ; for  it  was 
not  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  it  was  satisfactorily  as- 
certained that  the  Ganges  is  the  result  of  the  confluence  of  three  separate 
streams,  the  Ghannavi,  the  Bhagirathi  and  the  Alakananda.  Among  the 
“ nineteen  confluents  of  the  Ganges,”  he  mentions  the  Condochates,  pro- 
bably the  modern  Gandaki,  or  Gunduk ; the  Cosoagus,  supposed  to  be  the 
Cosi,  or  Coravaha ; and  the  rivers  Erannoboas  and  Sonus,  under  which 
two  names  but  one  river,  the  modern  Soane,  by  its  poetical  appellation 
Syranyavahas , is  probably  meant.  The  last  nation  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  he  says,  is  that  of  the  Gangarides  Calingae,  whose  royal  city 
was  called  Protalis  — or,  according  to  some  readings,  Parthalis — in  the 
vicinity,  not  improbably,  of  modern  Calcutta.  These  Calingae  were,  pro- 
bably, a kindred  race  with  the  Calingae  and  Maccocalingae  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  people  of  Modogalinga,  a large  island  in  the  Ganges,  also 
mentioned  by  our  author : — 

“The  King  of  the  Gangarides  Calingae  has  60,000  foot-soldiers,  1,000  horse,  and  700 
elephants,  always  caparisoned  for  battle.  The  people  of  the  more  civihzed  nations  of 
India  are  divided  into  several  classes.  One  of  these  classes  [or  castes]  tills  the  earth, 
another  attends  to  military  affairs;  others,  again,  are  occupied  in  mercantile  pursuits; 
while  the  wisest  and  the  most  wealthy  among  them  have  the  management  of  the  afiairs 
of  state,  act  as  judges,  and  give  counsel  to  the  king.  The  fifth  class,  entirely  devoting 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  which  in  these  countries  is  almost  held  in  the 
same  veneration  as  religion,  always  end  their  life  by  a voluntary  death  on  the  lighted 
pile.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a class  in  a half-savage  state,  and  doomed  d;o  end- 
less labour ; by  means  of  their  exertions,  all  the  classes  previously  mentioned  are  sup- 
ported. It  is  their  duty  to  hunt  the  elephant,  and  to  tame  him  when  captured : for  it 
is  by  file  aid  of  these  animals  that  they  plough ; by  these  animals  they  are  conveyed 
fi'om  place  to  place ; these  in  especial  they  look  upon  as  constituting  their  flocks  and 
herds;  and  it  is  by  their  aid  that  they  wage  war,  and  fight  in  defence  of  their 
territories.” 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  passages  in  Pliny ; both  as 
testifying  to  the  general  correctness  (for  the  period  at  which  he  wrote)  of 
his  Indian  information,  and  the  venerable  antiquity  and  singular  durability 
of  the  institutions  of  that  country.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that, 
exclusively  of  the  Pariahs,  who  do  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
ancient  geographers,  modern  writers  on  India  speak  of  four  castes  only : 
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the  Vaisya,  including  the  husbandmen  and  merchants  ; the  Brahmins,  in- 
cluding the  priesthood,  the  statesmen,  the  judges,  and  the  magistracy;  the 
Kshatriya,  or  military  class,  to  wliich  the  sovereign  belongs ; and  the 
Sudra,  constituting  the  menial  or  servant-class.  It  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, from  the  disparaging  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  last  class,  that 
Pliny  includes  the  Pariahs  or  outcasts  therein.  In  modern  times,  it  is  the 
Vaisya  class,  and  not  the  Sudra,  that  hunts  the  elephant.  Whether  the 
Brahmins,  even  so  early  as  Pliny’s  day,  universally  practised  self-immola- 
tion by  fire,  may  reasonably  be  doubted ; he  may  very  possibly  have  been 
led  to  form  this  belief  from  the  voluntary  death  of  the  Grymnosophist 
Calanus,  on  the  lighted  pile,  in  presence  of  Alexander  and  his  army. 

Beyond  the  Ganges,  he  mentions  a considerable  number  of  nations,  none 
of  which,  owing  equally  to  lapse  of  time  and  the  corrupt  state  in  w'hich  the 
names  have  come  down  to  us,  appear  to  have  been  identified ; with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  the  Thalutse,  a people  with  50,000  foot-soldiers,  4,000 
horse,  and  400  armed  elephants,  w'hom  M.  Ansart  is  inclined  to  look  upon 
as  the  people  of  modern  Arracan  ; and  of  the  Andarse,  a still  more  power- 
ful nation,  dw’elling  in  numerous  villages  and  thirty  cities,  fortified  with 
walls  and  towers,  with  an  army  of  100,000  foot,  2,000  horse,  and  1,000 
elephants  ; in  Ansart’s  opinion,  the  people  of  Pegu  : — 

“ The  country  of  the  Dardse  [the  Davadrse,  possibly,  of  Ptolemy]  is  most  productive  of 
gold,  that  of  the  Setae  of  silver.  But  more  famous  and  more  powerful  than  any  nation, 
^ not  only  in  these  regions,  but  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  India,  are  the  Prasii, 
1 who  dwell  in  a city  of  vast  extent  and  of  remarkable  opulence,  called  Palibothra.  These 

I people  keep  on  daily  pay,  in  their  king’s  service,  an  army  of  600,000  foot,  30,000  horse, 

I and  9,000  elephants,  from  which  we  may  form  a conjecture  as  to  the  vast  extent  of 
their  resources.” 

! The  Prasii  here  mentioned  are  thought  to  be  the  race  of  people  men- 
tioned in  the  ancient  Sanscrit  books  as  the  “ Pragi,”  or  Eastern  Empire ; 
while  the  Gangarides  of  Pliny  probably  are  the  nation  there  spoken  of  as 
the  “ Gandaressa,  or  kingdom  of  the  Ganges.”  The  city  of  Methora,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  is  identified  by  Ansart  with  the  modern  town  of  Muttra, 
upon  the  Jumna,  to  the  north-west  of  Agra  : — 

“ In  the  regions  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Ganges,”  he  proceeds  to  say,  “ the 
people  are  tinted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  so  much  so  as  to  be  quite  coloured,  but  j'^et 
not  burnt  black,  like  the  Ethiopians.  The  nearer  they  approach  the  Indus,  the  deeper 
their  colour — a proof  of  the  heat  of  the  climate.” 

We  are  not  in  a position  to  speak  with  certainty  on  the  point,  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  assertion  is  solely  based  on  his  erroneous  notion  that 
the  countries  of  the  Indus  lay  much  to  the  south  of  the  Ganges. 

Among  other  nations  and  localities  incidentally  mentioned  by  our  author 
(vi.  23),  few  of  which  can  now  be  recognised,  we  find  Mount  Maleus,  the 
Western  Ghauts,  according  to  M.  Parisot,  and  the  name  of  w^hich^in  his 
opinion,  still  survives  in  the  word  Malabar  ^ ; the  Promontory  of  the  Ca- 
lingi,  or  probably  Calingse,  and  the  town  of  Dandaguda,  in  the  vicinity,  it 
is  thought,  of  modern  Calingapatam ; the  Promontory  of  Perimula,  “ the 
most  celebrated  mart  in  all  India,”  in  the  vicinity,  perhaps,  of  modern  Calicut 
or  Cananore  ; the  Cesi,  identical,  it  has  been  suggested,  with  the  modern 
Sikhs ; and  the  Asmagi,  “whose  territory  is  infested  with  tigers,”  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  thought,  of  modern  Ajmere. 

^ In  vii.  2,  we  find  a nation  of  India,  with  many  fabulous  particulars,  mentioned  as 
the  Choromandse.  It  is  worth  enquiry  whether  their  name  does  not  still  survive  in 
the  corresponding  name  of  the  opposite  coast,  Coromandel. 
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Tracing  the  sea-line  from  the  Promontory  of  the  Calingi  to  Patala,  now 
Potala,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  he  mentions  a number  of  nations  now 
unknown  ; among  whom  are  the  Morontes,  a free  people,  independent  of 
all  kings  ; the  Narese,  bounded  by  Capitalia,  the  most  lofty  of  all  the  In- 
dian peaks,  on  the  other  side  of  which  are  extensive  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  ; the  Gratae,  whose  king  possessed  only  ten  elephants,  but  a large 
army  of  foot ; the  Suarataratae,  who  had  no  elephants,  but  depended  solely 
on  their  horse  and  foot ; and  theHoracae,  who  inhabited  a fine  citv,  fortified 
by  trenches  cut  in  the  marshes,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  approach 
except  by  the  bridge,  as  the  water  in  the  trenches  was  full  of  crocodiles, 
“ an  animal  most  insatiate  for  human  flesh.”  In  their  territory  was  another 
great  city,  Automula  by  name,  a celebrated  mart,  situate  on  "the  sea-shore, 
and  lying  at  the  confluence  of  five  rivers  : — 

“ After  these,  we  come  to  the  nation  of  the  Pandse,  the  only  one  throughout  all 
India  that  is  ruled  by  women.  It  is  said  that  Hercules  had  hut  one  child  of  the  female 
sex,  for  which  reason  she  was  his  especial  favourite,  and  he  bestowed  upon  her  the 
principal  one  of  these  kingdoms.  The  sovereigns  who  derive  their  origin  fi’om  this  fe- 
male rule  over  300  towns,  and  have  an  army  of  150,000  foot,  and  500  elephants.” 

Of  this  female  monarchy  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  further  particulars 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Having  now  noticed  his  more  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the 
countries  on  the  mainland,  and  making  a passing  reference  only  to  his  men- 
tion of  the  islands  of  Chryse  and  Argyre,  with  their  supposed  soils  of  gold 
and  silver,  considered  by  Ansart  to  be  the  Laccadives,  and  of  the  island 
Bibraga,  probably  the  modern  Chilney  Isle,  we  come  to  the  most  valuable 
portion,  perhaps,  of  Pliny’s  geographical  labours  ; his  description — the 
earliest  on  record,  so  far  as  the  Western  world  is  concerned — of  the  island 
of  Taprobane,  modern  Ceylon  ; the  more  remarkable  portions  of  which,  so 
far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  we  will  make  no  apology  for  presenting  to  the 
reader  : — 

“ Taprohaue  (vii.  24),  under  the  name  of  the  ‘ land  of  the  Antichthones^  [Anti- 
podes], was  long  looked  upon  as  another  world;  the  age  and  the  arms  of  Alexander 
the  Great  were  the  first  to  give  satisfactory  proof  that  it  is  an  island.  Eratosthenes 
states  that  there  are  no  cities  in  this  island,  but  villages  to  the  number  of  700.  It 
was  in  former  times  supposed  to  he  twenty  days’  sail  from  the  country  of  the  Prasii, 
but  in  later  times,  whereas  the  navigation  was  formerly  confined  to  vessels  constructed  of 
papyrus,  with  the  tackle  peculiar  to  the  Nile,  the  distance  has  been  estimated  at  no  more 
than  seven  days’  sail  *,  in  reference  to  the  speed  which  can  he  attained  by  vessels  of  our 
construction.  The  sea  that  lies  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  is  full  of  shallows, 
not  more  than  six  paces  in  depth;  but  in  certain  channels  it  is  of  such  extraordinary 
depth,  that  no  anchor  has  ever  found  a bottom.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  the  vessels 
are  constructed  with  prows  at  either  end,  so  that  there  may  he  no  necessity  for  tacking 
while  navigating  these  channels,  which  are  extremely  narrow.  The  tonnage  of  these 
vessels  is  3,000  amphorae.  In  traversing  their  seas,  the  people  of  Taprobane  take  no 
observations  of  the  stars,  and  indeed  the  Greater  Bear  is  not  visible  to  them ; but 
they  carry  birds  out  to  sea,  which  they  let  go  from  time  to  time,  and  so  follow  their 
course  as  they  make  for  the  land. 

“ Thus  much  we  learn  from  the  ancient  winters  : it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  however,  to 
obtain  a still  more  accurate  knowledge  of  these  people;  for  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  an  embassy  came  even  from  this  distant  island  to  Rome.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  whicli  this  took  place  were  as  follow  : Annius  Plocamus  had  farmed 
from  the  treasury  the  revenues  arising  from  the  Red  Sea.  A certain  freedman  of  his, 
wliile  sailing  round  Arabia,  was  carried  away  by  a gale  from  the  north  beyond  the 
coast  of  Carmania.  In  tlie  course  of  fifteen  clays  he  had  drifted  to  Hippuros,  a port  of 

' Reckoning  from  Cape  Comorin  probably,  and  not  from  Cape  Ramanan  Cor,  the 
nearest  part  of  the  mainland. 
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Taprobane,  where  he  was  most  kindly  and  hospitably  received  by  the  king ; and  having, 
after  a study  of  six  months,  become  well  acquainted  with  the  language,  was  enabled  to 
answer  all  his  enquiries  relative  to  the  Romans  and  their  emperor.  But  of  all  that  he 
heard,  the  king  was  more  particularly  struck  with  surprise  at  our  rigid  notions  of  jus- 
tice, on  ascertaining  that  among  the  money  found  on  the  captive,  the  denarii  were  aU 
of  equal  weight,  although  the  ditferent  figures  on  them  plainly  shewed  that  they  had 
been  struck  in  the  reigns  of  several  emperors.  By  this  circumstance  in  especial,  the 
king  was  prompted  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Rome 
an  embassy,  consisting  of  four  persons,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Rachias“. 

“ From  these  persons  we  learned  that  in  Taprobane  there  are  500  towns,  and  that 
there  is  a harbour  which  lies  facing  the  south,  and  adjo’ning  the  city  of  Palsesimundus”, 
the  most  famous  city  in  the  isle,  the  king’s  place  of  residence,  and  containing  a popula- 
tion of  200,000.  They  also  informed  us  that  in  the  interior  there  is  a lake  called  Me- 
gisba,  375  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  islands  which  are  fertile,  though  for 
pasturage  only.  We  learned  also  that  the  nearest  point  of  the  Indian  coast  is  a pro- 
montory known  as  Coliacum",  distant  from  the  island  four  days’  sail,  and  that  midway 
between  them  lies  the  Island  of  the  Sun.  They  stated  also  that  those  seas  are  of  a deep 
green  tint;  besides  which,  there  are  numerous  trees  p growing  at  the  bottom, — so  much 
so,  that  the  rudders  of  the  vessels  frequently  break  off  portions  of  their  foliage.  They 
were  much  astonished  at  the  constellations  which  are  visible  to  us,  the  Greater  Bear 
and  the  Pleiades,  as  though  they  had  now  beheld  a new  expause  of  the  heavens ; and 
they  declared  that  in  their  country  the  moon  can  only  be  seen  above  the  horizon  from 
the  eighth  to  its  sixteenth  day's.  They  also  informed  us,  that  beyond  the  Emodian 
mountains  they  look  towards  the  Serae,  whose  acquaintance  they  had  also  made  in  the 
pursuits  of  commerce ; that  the  father  of  Rachias  had  frequently  visited  their  country, 
and  that  the  Serae ' always  came  to  meet  them  on  their  arrival.  These  people,  they 
said,  exceeded  the  ordinary  human  height,  had  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  made  an 
uncouth  sort  of  noise  by  way  of  talking,  having  no  language  of  their  own  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  their  thoughts.  The  merchandize  on  sale  was  left  by  them  upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  a river  on  their  coast,  and  it  was  then  removed  by  the  natives,  if 
they  thought  proper  to  deal  on  terms  of  exchange. 

“ Gold  and  silver  are  held  in  esteem  even  there.  They  have  a marble  which  resem- 
bles tortoise-shell  in  appearance ; this,  as  well  as  their  pearls  and  precious  stones,  is 
highly  valued ; all  our  luxuries,  in  fact,  those  even  of  the  most  exquisite  nature,  are 
there  carried  to  the  very  highest  pitch.  In  this  island  no  slavery  exists ; they  do  not 
prolong  their  sleep  to  day -break,  nor  indeed  during  any  part  of  the  day  ; their  buildings 
are  only  of  a moderate  height;  the  price  of  corn  is  always  the  same;  they  have  na 
courts  of  law',  and  no  litigation.  Hercules  is  the  deity  whom  they  worship,  and  their 
king  is  chosen  by  the  people, — an  aged  man  always,  distinguished  for  his  mild  and 
clement  disposition,  and  without  children.  If,  after  he  has  been  elected  king,  he  hap- 
pens to  become  the  father  of  children,  his  abdication  is  the  consequence  : this  is  done 
that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  sovereign  power  becoming  hereditary.  Thirty  ad- 
visers are  provided  for  him  by  the  people,  and  it  is  only  by  the  advice  of  the  majority 
of  them  that  any  man  is  condemned  to  capital  punishment.  Even  then,  the  person  so 
condemned  has  a right  of  appealing  to  the  people ; in  which  case  a jury  of  seventy  per- 

™ M.  Parisot  suggests  that  the  word  “ Radijah,”  or  “ Rajah,”  denoting  the  rank 
which  he  held,  may  have  been  mistaken  by  Pliny  for  his  name. 

“ Ptolemy  speaks  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  as  “ Simundi,”  or  “ Palseslmundi,” 
but  makes  no  mention  of  this  city.  It  is  possible  that  the  word  Pali,  denoting  one  of 
the  Pracrit  dialects  of  the  Sanscrit,  introduced  by  the  Buddliists  from  the  continent, 
may  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  name. 

" Cape  Ramanan  t!or,  probably ; in  which  case,  the  Island  of  the  Sun  would  be  that 
called  Rameserum,  or  else  the  adjoining  one  called  Manaar. 

P Coral  reefs,  probably. 

^ This  statement,  as  well  as  that  relative  to  the  Pleiades,  originated  probably  in 
a misapprehension  of  their  language  by  the  Romans. 

” M.  Gosselin  is  of  opinion  that  the  name  of  these  ancient  Serse  may  still  be  traced 
in  that  of  Seringapatam,  and  of  the  city  of  Seringam,  on  the  river  Godaveri.  It  is 
very  possible  that,  from  the  close  similarity  of  the  names,  an  account  of  the  Seres,  the 
supposed  Chinese,  and  of  their  then  mode  of  trading,  may  have  been  inadvertently 
incorporated  here  with  that  of  the  Serae,  an  Indian  race.  The  Emodi  here  mentioned 
cannot  possibly  bear  reference  to  the  Himalayas,  distant  more  than  2,000  miles.  The 
mountains  ob  the  verge  of  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic  are  probably  referred  to. 
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SOBS  is  appointed.  Shonld  these  acquit  the  accused,  the  thirty  counsellors  are  no  longer 
held  in  any  estimation,  hut  are  visited  with  the  greatest  disgrace.  The  king  wears  the 
costume  of  Father  Liber  while  the  rest  of  the  people  dress  like  the  natives  of  Arabia. 
If  found  guilty  of  any  offence,  he  is  condemned  to  death  j hut  no  one  slays  him  j all 
turn  their  backs  upon  him,  and  refuse  to  hold  any  communication,  or  even  discourse, 
with  him.  Their  festivals  are  celebrated  with  the  chase,  the  most  valued  sports  being 
the  pursuit  of  the  tiger  and  the  elephant.  The  lands  are  carefully  tilled  i the  vine  is 
not  cultivated  there,  but  of  other  fruits  there  is  great  abundance.  They  take  great 
delight  in  fishing,  and  especially  in  catching  turtles,  beneath  the  shells  of  which  whole 
families  find  an  abode,  of  such  vast  size  are  they  to  be  found.  These  people  look  upon 
a hundred  years  as  a comparatively  short  life.  Thus  much  have  we  learned  respecting 
Taprobane.'” 

Taprobane  being  a comparatively  uncivilized  country,  Racbias,  in  all 
probability,  owed  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  chief  ambassador  less  to 
family  interest  than  to  his  superior  intelligence.  If  such  was  the  case,  it  is 
equally  probable  that  he  “ had  his  eyes  about  him”  during  his  sojourn  at 
Rome,  and  profitably  employed  his  leisure  moments  in  making  a note  of 
what  he  saw  and  heard ; or  rather,  perhaps,  of  what  he  fancied  he  heard. 
On  his  return  to  his  fellow-countrymen,— for  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  did  not  return ; and,  indeed,  Roman  pride  would  most  likely  take 
care  to  see  him  safe  back  again, “are  w'e  to  picture  him  to  the  mind’s  eye, 
like  Omai-— 

“ Straying  on  the  beach. 

And  asking  of  the  surge  that  bath’d  his  foot. 

If  ever  it  had  wash’d  the  Italian  shores  ?” 


We  should,  probably,  be  mistaken  if  we  did  ; the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  his 
non-acquaintance  with  the  nautical  possibility  of  “ rounding  the  Cape,” 
would  he  formidable  impediments  in  the  way  of  his  indulging  in  any  such 
sentimentality.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  Rachias  manfully  set  to  work, 
copied  out  his  notes,  duly  made  his  report,  and  placed  the  written  results 
of  his  mission  among  the  national  archives  of  Taprobane.  The  Pali,  San- 
scrit, and  Tamul  literature  of  Ceylon  is  eminently  rich  in  records  of  a re- 
mote antiquity  ; but  nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  relative  to  Rachias, 
or  his  Roman  embassy,  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  early  history  of  that 
country.  How  pleasing  the  surprise  to  the  antiquarian  world,  were  the 
“ Roman  Journal  of  the  most  august  Ambassador  Rachias”  to  come  to 
light  ! What  a striking  picture  would  it  present  to  us  of  the  glories,  the 
splendours,  and  the  hideous  deformities  of  imperial  Rome,  as  seen  through 
the  medium  of  an  Oriental  eye.  Not  the  least  attractive  figure  on  his  can- 
vas, and  in  delightful  contrast  with  the  timid  Claudius,  the  profligate  Mes- 
salina, — if,  indeed,  she  had  not,  ere  then,  received  the  well-merited  reward 
of  her  crimes, — and  the  treacherous  and  ever-intriguing  Narcissus,  would 
be  the  eager  and  enquiring  naturalist,  fresh  from  his  researches  at  the 
sources  of  the  Danube  and  on  the  Belgic  shores,  hanging  on  the  stranger’s 
lips,  and  ever  on  the  alert,  stylus  and  tablets  in  hand,  to  make  a note  of  all 
that  was  most  recent,  most  novel,  and  most  marvellous,  from  the  land  of 
the  morn.  This,  of  course,  is  mere  speculation  ; but  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
prohahle,  if  the  visit  of  Rachias  took  place  in  the  closing  years  of  Claudius, 
that  Pliny  had  an  opportunity  of  personal  converse  with  him  ; for  at  that 
period,  we  know,  he  was  practising  as  an  advocate  at  Rome. 

We  learn  from  other  sources  that  there  had  previously  been  embassies 
from  the  Indian  continent  to  the  court  of  Augustus,  despatched  by  poten- 
tates whom,  under  their  Hellenized  names  of  Porus  and  Pandion,  we  can  no 


A long  robe,  probably,  with  a train. 
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longer  identify.  The  mission  of  Rachias,  however,  (in  spite  of  Bohlen’s 
doubt  whether  in  reality  there  ever  was  such  an  embassy,)  was  probably 
not  without  its  own  peculiar  results.  The  exigencies  of  an  insatiate  luxury 
would  be  sure  to  be  increased  thereby  ; commercial  enterprise  would  re- 
ceive an  additional  stimulus  from  these  new  discoveries  ; and  many  a specu- 
lation, no  doubt,  would  be  based  upon  the  report  of  Plocamus  and  his 
freedman,  having  in  view  the  costly  products  of  Taprobane — her  pearls,  her 
emeralds,  her  chalcedonies,  and  her  rubies.  No  memorials  of  this  early  inter- 
communication of  Ceylon  wdth  the  Western  world,  so  far  as  we  are  aware  of, 
are  now  known  to  exist ; but  in  the  days  of  Arrian  and  Ptolemy,  sixty  to  a 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  Romans,  we  find,  had  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  India  ; in  some  parts  of  which — 
Coimbatore,  for  example,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient  Carura — 
large  numbers  of  Roman  coins  have  of  late  years  been  found.  Indeed,  we 
learn  from  Pliny  himself,  (vi.  26,)  that  at  the  period  of  the  publication  of 
his  history,  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  probably,  after  the  visit  of  Rachias, 
in  no  year  did  India  drain  the  Roman  Empire  of  less  than  550* *  millions 
of  sesterces,  giving  back  her  own  w’^ares  in  exchange ; which,  according  to 
him,  were  sold  in  the  Western  world  at  fully  one  hundred  times  their  prime 
cost.  It  is  most  likely,  however,  that  at  this  early  period  few  natives  of 
Italy  were  personally  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade ; the  merchants  of  Alex 
andria,  probably,  keeping  it  in  their  own  hands  as  much  as  possible. 

In  these  days  of  steam  and  electricity,  when,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce and  intercommunication,  time  and  all  perils  by  land  or  by  water  are 
equally  set  at  defiance,  we  cannot,  perhaps,  more  appropriately  conclude 
our  notice  of  Pliny’s  India  than  with  his  account  of  the  “ Overland  route,” 
in  the  days  of  the  Roman  emperors, — or,  in  other  words,  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

After  describing  (vi.  26)  the  voyage  from  Juliopolis,  near  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  as  far  as  Coptos,  the  modern  Kouft,  or  Keft,  he  informs  us  that  the 
rest  of  the  journey,  to  Berenice"  on  the  Red  Sea,  distant  from  Coptos  257 
miles,  was  performed  by  camel,  the  traveller  halting  at  seven  stations  on 
the  road,  with  Hydreumata,  watering-places  or  caravansaries,  for  his  ac- 
commodation ; traces  of  several  of  which,  by  the  way,  were  discovered  by 
Belzoni  in  his  Egyptian  researches.  He  then  proceeds  to  say  : — 

“Passengers  arrive  in  about  thirty  days  at  Ocelis*  in  Arabia,  or  else  at  Caner,  in  the 
region  which  bears  frankincense.  To  those  who  are  bound  for  India,  Ocelis  is  the  best 
place  for  embarkation.  If  the  wind  called  Hippalus*  happens  to  be  blowing,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  arrive  in  forty  days  at  the  nearest  mart  of  India,  Muziris^  by  name.  This, 
however,  is  not  a very  desirable  place  for  disembarkation,  on  account  of  the  pirates 
which  frequent  its  vicinity,  where  they  occupy  a place  called  Nitrias** ; nor,  in  fact,  is 
it  very  rich  in  articles  of  merchandize.  Besides,  the  roadstead  for  shipping  is  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shore,  and  the  cargoes  have  to  be  conveyed  in  boats,  either 
for  loading  or  discharging.  At  the  moment  that  I am  writing  these  pages,  the  name 
of  the  king  of  this  place  is  Coelobothras.  Another  port,  and  a much  more  convenient 

* This  would  make  £4,296,875  of  our  money.  The  reading,  however,  is  extremely 
doubtful. 

“ Situate  on  the  Sinus  Immundus,  the  modern  Foul  Bay.  Some  few  traces  of  its 
ruins  still  exist. 

* Now  Gehla,  an  emporium  at  the  south-west  point  of  Arabia  Felix. 

y In  the  country  of  the  Adramitse,  modern  Hadramaut.  It  is  identified  by  D’Anville 
with  the  ruins  near  Cava  Canim  Bay,  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia. 

* Or  Favonius,  the  south-west  monsoon. 

“ Supposed  to  be  the  modern  Mangalore. 

^ Or  Nitraa ; in  the  vicinity,  probably,  of  modern  Goa. 
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one,  is  that  which  lies  in  the  territory  of  the  people  called  Neacyndi*^,  Barace  by  name. 
Here  king  Pandion'*  used  to  reign,  dwelling  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  mart, 
in  the  interior,  at  a city  known  as  Modiera.  The  district  from  which  pepper  is  carried 
domi  to  Barace  in  boats  hollowed  out  of  a single  tree,  is  known  as  Cottonara®.  None 
of  these  names  of  nations,  ports,  and  cities  are  to  he  found  in  any  of  the  former  writers^ 
from  which  circumstance  it  would  appear  that  the  localities  have  since  changed  their 
names.  Travellers  set  sail  from  India,  on  their  return  to  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Egyptian  month  Tybis,  which  is  our  December,  or,  at  all  events,  before  the  sixth 
day  of  the  Egyptian  month  Mechir,  the  same  as  our  ides&  of  January if  they  do  this, 
they  can  go  and  return  in  one  year.  They  set  sail  from  India  with  a south-east  wind**, 
and  upon  entering  the  Bed  Sea  catch  the  south-west  or  south.” 


And  here  our  limits  remind  us  that  we  must  pause  for  the  present.  On 
a future  occasion  we  may,  perhaps,  return  to  these  amusing  volumes,  and 
present  the  reader  with  a selection  of  the  more  striking  physiological  curi- 
osities with  which  they  abound  : a notice,  too,  of  some  of  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  Pliny  and  his  contemporaries  upon  magic,  sorcery,  and  other 
superstitions,  viewed  by  the  light  of  modern  observation  and  experience, 
may  prove  not  unacceptable.  Meanwhile,  we  again  acknowledge  our  obli- 
gations to  the  publisher ; we  think  that  he  has  here  produced  a work  that 
will  prove  permanently  useful,  whether  to  the  naturalist,  to  the  historian, 
or  to  the  lover  of  antiquarian  lore  ;• — and  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  has 
abundantly  fulfilled  his  engagement  with  the  reader, — to  bring  to  the 
illustration  of  the  work  whatever  has  been  afibrded  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  modern  discovery  in  science  and  art. 


THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  JAMES  11. 

“ May  8,  1685. -—About  this  time  persons  were  very  buisy  in  elections  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons  to  serve  in  the  ensueing  parliament : great  tricks 
and  practices  were  used  to  bring  in  men  well  affected  to  the  King,  and  to  keep 
out  all  those  they  call  whiggs  or  trimmers  : at  some  places,  as  at  Bedford,  &c., 
they  chose  at  night  giveing  no  notice  of  it  ; in  other  boroughs,  as  at  St.  Albans, 
they  have  new  regulated  the  electors  by  new  charters,  in  putting  the  election 
into  a selected  number,  when  it  was  before  by  prescription  in  the  inhabitants  at 
large : in  counties  they  adjourned  the  poll  from  one  place  to  another,  to  weary 
the  freeholders,  refuseing  also  to  take  the  Votes  of  excommunicate  persons  and 
other  dissenters  ; noblemen  buisying  themselves  with  elections,  getting  the  writs 
and  precepts  into  their  hands,  and  managing  them  as  they  pleas’d  ; King  com- 
manding some  to  stand,  and  forbidding  others,  polling  many  of  his  servants  at 
Westminster  to  carry  an  election  : foul  returns  made  in  many  places  ; and  where 
gentlemen  stood  that  they  call’d  whiggs,  they  offered  them  all  the  tricks  and 
affronts  imaginable.” — Diary  of  Narcissus  Luttrell,  now  first  printed  from  the  Au- 
thor s Manuscript.  Oxford,  University  Press,  1857- 


' The  people  of  Neacynda,  or  Nelcynda,  identified  with  the  modern  Neliceram. 

**  The  land  of  Pandion  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Indian  Pandja,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  early  kingdoms  of  the  south  of  the  Deccan.  Modiera  is  identified  with 
the  i)resent  Mathura. 

® Probably  tlie  Cottiara  of  Ptolemy, — modern  Cochin. 

^ It  is  not  improbable  that  he  derived  much  of  this  new  information  from  Rachias  or 
his  conqianions. 

* 13th  of  January. 


**  Vulturnus,  the  south-east  monsoon. 
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THE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  IN  AMERICA  ^ 

As  the  author  advertised  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  this  work 
is  a history  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  in  America  only  so  far  as  that  con- 
quest is  connected  with  the  question  of  modern  slavery.  The  writer  who 
treats  of  history  in  this  way — namely,  in  relation  merely  to  some  particular 
point — labours  under  great  difficulties  and  disadvantages  as  regards  making 
an  interesting  book.  He  must  be  content  continually  to  sacrifice  his  sense 
of  picturesqueness  and  harmony  of  effect, — to  pass  over  the  most  striking 
and  brilliant  events,  and  to  dwell  with  scrupulous  minuteness  upon  those 
which  have  very  small  interest  save  their  distant  reference  to  his  subject ; 
and  he  will  find  himself,  also,  amongst  the  tangled  mass  of  facts  he  has 
to  deal  with,  at  no  small  pains  to  determine  between  those  which  have  a 
real  bearing  upon  his  design,  and  those  which  would  only  complicate  it 
uselessly.  We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Helps  upon  the  nice  judgment 
which  he  has  shewn  in  the  execution  of  his  work,  and  upon  the  learning, 
and  industry,  and  independence  which  it  everywhere  gives  evidence  of. 
As  to  purely  literary  merits,  we  need  not  tell  those  who  have  any  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Helps  as  an  author,  that  his  book  abounds  in  these ; his 
illustrations  are  rich  and  happy,  and  his  style  has  all  the  fine  simplicity  of 
high  art. 

The  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Helps’s  work  extended  over  the  twenty-nine 
years  from  the  discovery  of  St.  Salvador  to  the  fall  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Between  these  two  events  was  included  a period  of  peculiarly  splendid  for- 
tune for  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  them,  and  of  proportionately  rueful 
fortune  for  the  other.  In  none  of  the  subsequent  Spanish  conquests  was  the 
fate  of  the  natives  so  horrible  as  in  those  islands,  and  in  that  portion  of  the 
continent,  occupied  before  1521.  Columbus  himself,  during  his  admi- 
nistration in  Hispaniola,  began  the  mode  of  treatment  with  regard  to  these 
unhappy  creatures,  which  was  afterwards  carried  to  such  frightful  lengths 
in  that  and  the  adjacent  territories.  The  one  blot  upon  the  fine  old 
admiral’s  character  is  his  conduct  respecting  the  Indians.  Though  cer- 
tainly without  any  reference  to  his  own  advantage,  he  invariably  manifested 
a very  great  partiality  for  the  slave-trade ; but  even  tearing  his  victims 
from  their  homes  and  sending  them  off  by  ship-loads  to  Spain  was,  as  it 
turned  out,  a more  merciful  proceeding  than  the  system  he  established  of 
exacting  personal  service  from  them  in  lieu  of  tribute — that  system  which 
soon  became  only  too  well-known  under  the  name  of  the  encomienda.  To 
Columbus  attaches  the  odium  of  having  introduced  the  system,  but  it  is 
under  the  government  of  Ovando,  the  second  governor  of  Hispaniola  in 
succession  from  him,  that  we  see  its  true  hatefuiness,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  evils  which  must  surely  follow  in  its  train.  As  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  island  died  off  from  hard  labour  and  hard  usage,  it  became,  of 
course,  a matter  of  necessity  to  the  Spaniards  to  provide  themselves  with 
fresh  servants.  The  Lucayan  islands  were  plentifully  populated,  and 
accordingly  an  expedition  was  despatched  thither  to  obtain  the  required 
reinforcements.  The  first  expedition  was  so  successful,  that  it  gave  every 
encouragement  for  the  enterprise  to  be  repeated,  and  in  less  than  five  years 
forty  thousand  of  these  wretched  beings  were  transported  to  Hispaniola,  to 

* “ The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Slavery 
and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies.  By  Arthur  Helps.  Vol.  III.”  (London:  John 
W.  Parker  and  Son.) 
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endure  a yoke  more  galling  and  more  hopeless  than  ever  Israelitish  bonds- 
men bore  in  a “ strange  land.”  In  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  on  the  pearl 
coast,  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  was  just  as  had.  In  these  places, 
slave-hunting  was  the  favourite  pastime  of  the  conquerors,  to  which  their 
dogs  were  trained  with  as  much  care  as  those  of  the  country  gentleman  are 
trained  to  coursing.  The  spoil  obtained  in  these  villanous  chases  was 
sometimes  enormous,  and  just  in  proportion  was  the  wanton  waste  of 
human  life : — multitudes  were  slain  in  the  actual  pursuit,  multitudes  died 
from  fatigue  or  despair  before  they  could  be  brought  to  their  destination, 
and  those  who  appeared  too  weak  to  bear  the  hardships  of  the  journey 
were  put  to  death.  It  gives  some  notion  of  the  wholesale  character  of 
these  butcheries,  and  of  the  kind  of  treatment  to  which  the  natives  were 
subjected  altogether,  to  learn  that  in  Cuba,  hardly  more  than  forty  years 
after  its  discovery,  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  importations,  there 
were  to  be  found,  in  twenty  estancias,  only  a hundred  and  thirty  Indians. 

There  were  not  wanting  good  and  able  men  to  take  the  part  of  outrasred 
humanity  in  the  case  of  these  unhappy  races,  albeit  the  endeavours  of  these 
champions  met,  for  the  most  part,  with  very  ill  success.  The  Dominicans 
were  always  bold  and  steady  in  urging  the  Indian  cause,  and  this  cause 
was  the  ruling  passion  of  Las  Casas’  life.  The  history  of  Las  Casas’ 
exertions  up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  into  the  monastery  at  Hispaniola 
— of  his  unwavering  perseverance,  of  his  courage,  of  his  hopes  and  dis- 
appointments, and  of  the  final  trial  and  failure  of  his  benevolent  scheme 
of  colonization — occupies  a considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Helps’s  second 
volume.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  given  to  Cortes,  and  brings  the 
narrative  of  his  career  in  Mexico,  as  Ave  stated,  down  to  the  taking  of  the 
city,  from  which  point  the  present  volume  commences. 

In  the  fate  of  Mexico  after  the  conquest,  although  it  was  bad  enough, 
we  have  not  to  go  over  again  the  same  sickening  details  of  barbarity  which 
compose  the  history  of  one  and  all  of  the  islands.  The  high  opinion  he 
entertained  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Mexicans,  led  Cortes  at  first  to  ima- 
gine it  would  be  a Avise  policy  to  exempt  them  entirely  from  the  kind  of 
seiwice  Avhich  in  all  the  previous  conquests  had  been  exacted  from  the 
conquered.  Subsequently,  however,  he  was  induced  to  alter  his  plan,  and 
Mexico  Avas  divided  out  into  encomiendas.  At  this  time  the  old  President 
of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  in  Spain,  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  died,  and  Avas 
succeeded  in  his  office  by  the  Bishop  of  Osma, — a man  of  great  independ- 
ence both  of  mind  and  speech,  and  Avithal  very  AA^ell  disposed  towards  the 
Indians.  In  the  beginning  of  his  presidency  a junta  was  held,  in  Avhich 
the  subject  of  encomiendas  Avas  discussed,  and  it  Avas  agreed  that  they 
should  be  forbidden  in  NeAv  Spain.  Forbidden  they  accordingly  Avere, 
but  it  seems  to  very  little  purpose  : as  ]\Ir.  Helps  remarks,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  hoAv  little  influence  the  colonial  legislature  of  the  mother  country 
had,  generally,  over  the  spheres  in  which  it  Avas  designed  to  take  effect ; — 
either  from  its  Avant  of  information,  or  the  inefficiency  or  depravity  of  its 
agents,  its  statutes  Avith  respect  to  its  American  possessions  only  too  com- 
monly either  fell  altogether  dead,  or  did  more  harm  than  good.  In  1526, 
Ponce  de  Leon  came  to  Mexico  to  take  the  residencia  of  Cortes.  His 
orders  Avith  regard  to  encomiendas  were,  that  he  was  to  consult  about  their 
proj)riety  Avith  the  Governor,  and  Avith  leligious  and  experienced  persons, 
and  then  to  act  as  he  deemed  most  Avise  and  fit.  Ponce  de  Leon  died, 
however,  before  he  had  time  even  to  fulfil  the  first  part  of  his  instructions ; 
and  upon  his  death-bed  nominated  one  Marcos  de  Aguilar  as  his  successor. 
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Marcos  de  Aguilar  survived  his  elevation  but  a very  short  time.  He  also  had 
named  a successor,  but  this  successor  was  only  permitted  to  succeed  with 
restricted  authority.  During  the  confusion  incident  to  all  these  changes, 
the  matter  of  encomiendas  remained,  naturally,  just  as  it  was.  In  1528 
Cortes  returned  to  Spain,  and  an  audiencia  was  appointed  for  Mexico 
resembling  that  already  governing  in  Hispaniola.  This  appointment  proved 
unfortunate  in  every  way.  Two  of  the  auditors  died  immediately  after 
their  arrival  in  the  new  country,  and  the  survivors  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
cisely the  wrong  men  for  their  position — savage,  rapacious,  and  even  impo- 
litic. As  might  be  supposed,  the  part  of  their  instructions  framed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians  was  the  last  part  to  which  they  dreamed  of  giving 
any  attention,  and  under  their  administration  the  poor  victims  suffered 
heavily.  Fortunately,  their  term  of  power  was  short-lived.  The  excellent 
Bishop  of  Mexico,  ever  earnest  in  good,  set  up  from  the  beginning  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  their  proceedings.  Of  course  the  auditors  did  not 
delay,  in  their  communications  to  the  home-government,  to  represent  this 
opposition  as  officious  interference  with  their  authority  ; nor  did  the 
Bishop,  on  his  side,  lose  time  in  reporting  upon  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of 
their  conduct,  and  in  putting  forth  his  own  peculiar  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  Indians.  At  the  latter  end  of  1529  a grand  junta  was  formed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  misdemeanours  of  the  audiencia,  and  to  delibe- 
rate upon  the  affairs  of  the  Indies  generally.  The  decision  arrived  at  by 
the  new  junta  upon  the  subject  of  encomiendas  was  very  momentous  : — 

“ It  has  appeared  to  all  of  ns,”  is  their  report  to  the  Emperor,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Helps,  “that  entire  liberty  should  be  given  to  the  Indians,  and  that  all  the  enco- 
miendas which  have  been  made  of  them  should  be  taken  away;  and  because  it  appears 
that  to  take  them  away  at  one  stroke  would  produce  inconvenience,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  might  desert  the  land,  that  a moderate  tribute  should  be  fixed  for  the 
Indians  to  pay,  and  that  the  half  of  that  tribute  should  be  given  for  the  first  year  to 
the,  encomenderos  ; and  afterwards  yom*  Majesty  will  be  able  to  give  vassals  to  whoso^- 
ever  shall  deserve  it,  reserving  for  yourself  the  head  townships.” 

As  the  concluding  part  of  this  passage  indicates  a difference  between  the 
encomienda  and  vassalage,  and  as  the  two  systems  have  a good  deal  seem- 
ingly in  common,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  point  out  in  what  this  insti- 
tution of  the  encomienda  in  reality  consisted.  In  those  of  the  conquered 
territories  where  the  conquest  had  not  been,  to  use  Mr.  Helps’s  expression, 
“ ferociously  mismanaged,”  the  Indians  still  remained  in  their  villages, 
which  were  distributed  amongst  the  conquerors,  to  whom  the  Indians  were 
called  upon  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  render  personal  service.  The  relation 
thus  established  between  the  natives  and  their  encomenderos  bore  affinity 
to  feudality.  But  the  personal  services  exacted  by  the  encomenderos  were 
totally  opposed  to  those  required  from  their  vassals  by  the  feudal  lords. 
Instead  of  being  allowed  to  cultivate  the  lands,  the  unfortunate  Indians 
were  dragged  away  from  their  homes  in  gangs,  to  work,  for  months  of 
every  year,  in  distant  mines.  This  was  the  repartimiento,  in  the  second 
sense  which  the  word  took  amongst  the  conquistadores  : — 

“ The  encomienda,  with  this  form  of  repartition  attached  to  it,”  says  our  author, 
“ corresponds  to  nothing  in  feudality,  or  vassalage,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
peculiar  institution,  growing  out  of  the  novel  circumstances  in  the  Ne-w  World.” 

The  misery  the  Indians  suffered  from  this  arrangement  w^as  most  appal- 
ling. Mining  was  in  itself  a work  they  dreaded  and  hated,  and  a work 
indeed  for  which,  from  their  singular  physical  frailty,  they  were  entirely 
unfit.  Moreover,  they  had  often  to  travel  more  than  seventy  leagues  from 
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their  puehlos  ; and  the  whole  care  of  providing  provisions  for  their  term  of  |) 
labour  devolved  upon  themselves.  It  most  frequently  happened,  of  course,  | 
that  the  provisions  they  brought  with  them  would  fail  before  the  time  for  * 

their  return  home,  and  then  there  was  nothing  for  them  but  to  starve ; — ; 

and  starve  they  did,  in  such  numbers  that  their  corpses  by  the  waysides  i 

bred  pestilence.  i 

The  resolutions  of  the  great  junta  respecting  encomiendas,  although  ad-  j* 

mirable  in  spirit  and  intention,  were  not,  perhaps,  very  judicious.  So  power-  |. 

ful  and  dangerous  an  evil  was  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  cavalier  fashion.  j 

Great  reforms,  even  in  the  firmest  states  of  society,  to  be  safe  and  sure,  | 

must  generally  be  accomplished  very  gradually ; and  now  these  rude,  i 

haughty  colonists,  with  their  almost  insane  avarice,  were  to  be  deprived,  j 

without  any  warning,  and  with  scarcely  a show  of  compensation,  of  their  j 

means  not  only  of  gain,  but  of  livelihood.  Certainly,  if  the  agents  chosen  ; 

by  the  junta  to  enforce  their  decrees  were  conscientiously  bent  upon  dis-  j 

charging  their  duty  to  the  letter,  the  prospect  was  rather  alarming ; when 
once  a poisonous  weed  has  fairly  taken  root,  it  is  a wonderfully  delicate  [ 
matter  to  exterminate  it.  Of  the  course  pursued  by  the  new  audiencia 
appointed  for  New  Spain  in  can'ying  out  their  difficult  instructions,  Mr. 
Helps  gives  this  account  : — 

“ They  took  away  the  encomiendas  that  belonged  to  Nnnez  de  Unzman,  to  the  audi- 
tors, and  to  all  the  royal  officers.  These  Indians  they  ‘ incorporated  in  the  crown,^  (to 
use  a legal  expression  of  that  time,)  and  they  then  placed  corregidors  in  the  Indian 
puehlos  which  were  thus  dealt  with.  With  regard  to  what  was  the  critical  point  in 
this  question  of  encomiendas — whether  there  should  be  any  at  all — the  auditors  took 
the  following  step : — they  incorporated  in  the  croum  such  encomiendas  as  fell  vacant, 
either  by  the  death  or  the  absence  of  the  encomendero,  or  by  his  delinquency.” 

At  this  juncture  in  their  proceedings,  however,  the  auditors  stopped ; 
and  their  stop  was  a permanent  one.  We  hear  of  no  farther  measures,  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  with  regard  to  the  encomienda : the  monster’s 
life  was  saved  for  this  time.  Truly,  the  student  of  history  has  need  of 
patience,  if  that  commodity  is  ever  needed.  After  watching  the  progress 
of  some  huge  tyranny  until  his  heart  is  sick,  he  fancies  he  at  last  sees  a 
chance  of  correction.  He  sees,  as  he  thinks,  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  at  last,  and  he  waits  in  eager  expectation  for  the  great  things  that 
are  to  be  done.  Nothing  is  done,  however  : if  any  attempts  are  made  in  . 
the  outset  at  reform,  these  speedily  sink  down  into  quietude,  and  the  enor-  1 
mity  is  left  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its  old  sway.  These  auditors  were,  I 
we  are  bound  to  believe  from  all  we  hear  of  them,  humane  and  able  men ; I 
and  consequently,  although  we  are  prepared  to  find  them  discovering  the  | 
impracticability  of  disposing  of  the  grand  abuse  they  had  to  contend  against  ' 
in  the  summary  manner  proposed  by  the  junta ; we  are  led  to  hope  largely 
from  their  appointment ; but,  behold,  all  their  promising  beginnings  evapo- 
rate in  smoke  : the  encomienda  flourishes  as  oflfensively  as  ever.  They 
were  not  ill-disposed  towards  the  Indians  ; on  the  contrary,  they  were  kind  j 
to  them,  and  did  a great  deal  to  make  their  condition  more  tolerable  ; but 
to  change  this  condition  itself ! — it  is  marvellous  how  cleverly  they  managed 
to  slink  out  of  the  really  inconvenient  department  of  their  mission.  One 
cannot  help  picturing  how  diflTerent  the  result  would  have  been  if  they  had 
had  at  their  head,  or  even  amongst  them,  the  earnest,  indomitable  spirit  of 
Las  Casas.  But  Las  Casas  had  his  own  good  work  in  store. 

The  province  of  Guatemala  had  been  conquered  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Cortes,  in  1524;  and  in  the  same  year  the  con- 
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queror  had  founded  there  the  town  of  Santiago.  In  1529,  Domingo  de 
Betanzos,  a Dominican  monk,  established  in  the  new  town  the  first  church 
and  convent  of  his  order.  Betanzos,  however,  was  recalled  to  Mexico  within 
a year,  and  his  monastery  was  left  untenanted.  It  is  in  this  monastery  that, 
seven  years  later,  we  find  Las  Casas  domiciled  with  four  faithful  brothers, 
devoting  himself,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  with  all  the  ardour  and  freshness 
of  a youth,  to  the  study  of  the  Quiche  language,  and  pondering  over  his 
pending  enterprise  in  “ the  land  of  war.” 

Some  two  years  before  his  arrival  in  Guatemala,  Las  Casas  had  written 
a treatise,  in  which  he  had  set  forth,  with  other  matter  startling  to  his 
countrymen  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  very  obnoxious  doctrine  that 
proselytism  was  to  be  accomplished  by  persuasion,  instead  of  by  the  sword. 
This  treatise  excited  amongst  the  colonists  of  America  no  little  scorn,  as 
well  as  no  little  surprise  ; they  ridiculed  the  Clerigo’s  theory  as  a school- 
man’s dream,  and  contemptuously  bid  him  “ Try  it.”  Much  to  their  as- 
tonishment, as  we  may  imagine,  the  Clerigo  signified  his  intention  of  taking 
them  at  their  word. 

Adjacent  to  Guatemala  was  a province — called  Tuzulutlan,  or,  as  the 
settlers  of  Guatemala  had  named  it,  “ the  land  of  war,” — of  which  the  in- 
habitants were  so  fierce  and  warlike,  that  they  had  hitherto  resisted  all 
efforts  of  the  conquerors  to  bring  them  into  subjection.  No  less  than  three 
times  had  the  Spaniards  assailed  this  province,  and  been  forced  back,  dis- 
comfited ; so  that  at  last  “ the  land  of  war  ” had  grown  into  a bugbear  to 
them.  Yet  it  was  precisely  this  place  that  the  dauntless  priest  had  se- 
lected to  try  his  experiment : he  certainly  could  not  have  given  it  a more 
thorough  trial ; nor  could  he  have  given  a more  convincing  proof  than  such 
an  attempt  furnished,  of  his  own  perfect  sincerity  and  unbounded  faith. 

After  his  resolution  was  completely  settled,  his  first  care  was  to  obtain 
from  the  Governor  of  Guatemala  a legal  promise  that,  in  case  his  enter- 
prise should  prove  successful,  and  the  Indians  of  Tuzulutlan  should  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  they 
should  not  be  given  in  encomienda  to  private  Spaniards ; and  that  no 
Spaniard  except  the  Governor  himself,  and  the  priests,  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  territory  for  the  space  of  five  years  after  its  surrender.  These 
preliminaries  being  arranged  in  entire  conformity  to  his  wishes,  Las  Casas 
proceeded  actively  with  his  farther  preparations  for  his  good  work: — 

“ After  the  manner  of  pious  men  of  those  times.  Las  Casas  and  his  monks  did  not  fail 
to  commence  their  undertaking  by  having  recourse  to  the  most  fervent  prayers,  severe 
fasts,  and  other  mortifications.  These  lasted  several  days.  They  then  turned  to  the 
secular  part  of  their  enterprize,  using  all  the  skill  that  the  most  accomplished  states- 
men, or  men  of  the  world,  could  have  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  translate  into  verse,  in  the  QuichS  language,  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  In  these  verses  they  described  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  fall  of  man,  his 
banishment  from  paradise,  and  the  mediation  prepared  for  him ; then  the  life  of  Christ, 
— His  passion.  His  death.  His  resurrection.  His  ascension ; then  His  future  return  to 
judge  all  men, — the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  reward  of  the  good.” 

This  part  of  their  task  being  satisfactorily  achieved,  the  earnest 
missionaries  — 

“ began  to  study  how  they  should  introduce  their  poem  to  the  notice  of  the  Indians  of 
Tuzulutlan ; and,  availing  themselves  of  a happy  thought  for  this  purpose,  they  called 
to  their  aid  four  Indian  merchants,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  with  merchandize, 
several  times  a-year,  into  this  province  called  ‘the  land  of  war.’  The  monks  with 
great  care  taught  these  four  men  to  repeat  the  couplets  which  they  had  composed. 
The  pupils  entered  entirely  into  the  views  of  their  instructors.  Indeed,  they  took  such 
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pains  in  learning  their  lessons,  and  (with  the  fine  sense  for  musical  intonation  which 
the  Indians  generally  possessed)  repeated  these  verses  so  well,  that  there  was  nothing 
left  to  desire/'’ 

Nothing  left  to  desire,  so  far.  It  soon  occurred  to  the  fathers,  however, 
that  their  composition  would  have  a far  better  chance  of  making  an  im- 
pression upon  a music-loving  people  like  the  Indians,  if,  instead  of  being 
said,  it  could  be  sung;  and  they  forthwith  applied  themselves  to  the 
business  of  setting  their  verses  to  melody-taking  care  to  supply,  also,  an 
accompaniment  adapted  to  the  native  instruments.  This  additional  labour 
was  likewise  successfully  got  through,  and  at  length  the  merchants  were 
despatched  upon  their  momentous  journey.  Very  touchingly  does  Mr. 
Helps  suggest  to  us  the  complexity  of  strange  emotions  by  which  the  little 
community  in  the  monastery  must  have  been  agitated  when  its  agents  were 
really  departed : — 

“ It  is  a bold  figure,”  he  says,  illustrate  the  feelings  of  a monk  by  those  of  a 
mother ; but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  many  mothers  have  suffered  a keener  agony  of 
apprehensive  expectation  than  Las  Casas  and  his  brethren  endured  at  this  and  other 
similar  points  of  their  career.  They  had  the  fullest  faith  in  God,  and  the  latmost 
reliance  upon  Him,  but  they  knew  that  He  acts  through  secondary  means ; and  how 
easily,  they  doubtless  thought,  might  some  failure  in  their  own  preparation — some  un- 
worthiness in  themselves — some  unfortunate  conjunction  of  political  afiPairs  in  the  In- 
dies— some  dreadful  wile  of  the  Evil  One — frustrate  all  their  long-enduring  hopes.  In 
an  age  when  private  and  individual  success  is  made  too  much  of,  and  success  for  others 
too  little,  it  may  be  difficult  for  many  persons  to  imagine  the  intense  interest  with 
which  these  childless  men  looked  forward  to  the  realization  of  their  great  religious 
enterprise — the  bringing  of  the  Indians  by  peaceful  means  into  the  fold  of  Christ.” 

The  merchants  arrived  in  Tuzulutlan.  Their  first  day’s  sale  was  over, 
and  with  the  chief  men  amongst  the  Indians  they  were  assembled  in  the 
palace  of  the  Cacique.  Then  they  called  for  an  instrument  of  music,  and 
bringing  out  their  timbrels  and  bells,  began  their  chant.  One  can  imagine 
the  breathless  stillness  of  the  little  company  of  auditors,  and  their  wonder- 
struck  faces,  as  they  drew  closer  and  closer,  to  lose  no  tone  of  this  strange 
song,  which  bore  no  likeness  to  anything  they  had  ever  heard  before ; — no 
wonder  that  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  sweet  and  solemn  strain  had  some- 
thing in  it  of  divinity,  and  that  the  minstrels  were  “ ambassadors  from  new 
gods.”  The  Cacique  himself,  with  the  genuine  caution  belonging  to  the 
Indian  character,  and  all  its  assumption  of  indifference,  would  not  be  be- 
trayed into  too  much  astonishment  or  admiration : he  promised  to  hear 
the  merchants  again,  and  asked  them  multitudes  of  questions  respecting 
the  padres  from  whom  they  had  learned  their  lay,  with  its  new  doctrines ; 
but  he  would  not  commit  himself  by  any  unguarded  expression  of  opinion. 
Unconsciously  to  himself,  however,  his  land  had  already  lost  its  proud  dis- 
tinction ; the  shadows  of  the  mountains  fell,  that  night,  no  longer  upon 
the  land  of  war'"' 

Upon  the  following  day,  and  for  seven  days  in  succession,  the  merchants 
repeated  their  performance,  and  each  time  with  gratifying  success.  The 
Cacique  was  always  the  most  eager  of  their  listeners,  and  when  they  pre- 
pared to  return,  sent  his  son  back  with  them  to  Guatemala,  with  an  invita- 
tion to  the  padres  to  visit  his  domains. 

The  monk  who  was  appointed  to  accompany  the  young  Cacique  back 
to  Tuzulutlan  was  named  Luis  Cancer,  and  was  no  doubt  selected  for  the 
expedition  from  his  proficiency  in  the  Quiche  tongue,  which  he  seems  to 
liave  understood  better  than  either  of  the  other  brethren  of  the  monastery. 
He  baptized  the  Cacique,  and  having  established  a Church  in  the  new 
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territory,  took  his  way  back  to  Santiago.  Las  Casas  now  hastened  to  visit 
his  proselyte  himself.  Taking  with  him  one  companion,  he  set  out  in 
December,  1537.  It  was  either  immediately  before  or  immediately  after  his 
departure,  that  he  received  the  welcome  information  of  the  Brief  just 
issued  by  the  Pope,  strongly  discountenancing  the  practice  of  reducing  the 
Indians  to  slavery,  and  declaring  their  peculiar  fitness  for  receiving  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Nothing,  except  the  promising  aspect  of  his 
missionary  enterprise,  could  have  given  Las  Casas  more  pleasure  than  this 
document ; and  it  was  with  a glad  heart  that  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
labours  which  were  awaiting  him  in  Tuzulutlan.  These  labours  were  not 
light.  Next  to  their  being  free,  the  most  important  condition  to  qualify 
his  converts  to  receive  a law,  seemed  to  him  to  be,  that  they  should  be 
formed  into  communities.  Now  the  Indians  of  Tuzulutlan  were  scattered 
over  the  country  in  little  villages  of  only  five  or  six  houses.  This  order  of 
things  he  consequently  determined  to  endeavour,  at  least,  to  alter.  The 
attempt  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  a dangerous  one,  for,  although  the 
immense  obstacles  such  a frame  of  society  must  present  to  any  plan  of  in- 
struction is  sufficiently  obvious,  the  effort  to  change  it  militated  directly 
against  all  the  Indians’  most  cherished  associations  and  prejudices,  and 
would  moreover,  if  successful,  be  sure  to  bring  down  upon  them  a host  of 
pestilential  diseases.  The  tide  of  popular  feeling  against  the  proceeding 
was  so  strong,  that  it  had  nearly  carried  the  day  ; but  Las  Casas  finally 
succeeded  in  gaining  his  scheme  a trial : — 

“At  last,  after  great  labours  and  sufferings,  Las  Casas  and  Pedro  de  Angido  con- 
trived to  make  a beginning  of  a settlement,  at  a place  called  Eabinal,  having  wisely 
chosen  a spot  which  some  few  Indians,  at  least,  were  attached  to,  as  Rabinal  had  been 
inhabited  before.  There  they  built  a church,  and  there  they  preached  and  taught  the 
people, — teaching  not  only  spiritual  things,  but  manual  arts,  and  having  to  instruct 
their  flock  in  the  elementary  processes  of  washing  and  dressing.” 

The  province  of  Tuzulutlan  prospered  through  subsequent  ages  as  “ the 
land  of  peace.”  Mr.  Helps  says,  that  a century  after  the  events  we  have 
related  : — 

“In  a memorial  written  by  an  official  person  for  the  use  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
it  appears  that  the  province  was  well  populated,  and  consisted  entirely  of  Indians  ; 
and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  chief  town  of  Vera  Paz  contained 
the  largest  settlement  of  Indians  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.” 

The  success  of  Las  Casas’  experiment  in  Tuzulutlan  is  quite  comment 
enough,  if  any  comment  were  wanting,  upon  the  system  pursued  generally  by 
the  Spaniards  in  America  ; but  it  is  not  in  this  system  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  grand  error  of  the  conquest.  The  very  fact  of  descanting  in  the 
case  upon  the  advantage  or  evil  of  any  particular  mode  of  government, 
presupposes  a right  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  which  had  no  existence, 
— unless,  indeed,  as  it  would  just  now  seem  we  are  to  believe,  the  accident 
of  superior  strength  is  sufficient  ground  to  give  to  one  nation  the  right  to 
invade  and  depredate  the  territories  of  another. 

In  Mr.  Helps’s  sixteenth  book,  the  last  hook  of  the  present  volume,  he 
turns  to  South  America.  His  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  execution  of  Atahuallpa,  so  that,  con- 
sidered in  respect  to  the  design  of  his  work,  it  is  only  introductory ; but 
he  is  evidently  particularly  alive  to  the  fascinations  of  his  subject,  and  treats 
it  in  his  best  style.  We  very  much  wish  we  had  space  for  the  whole  of  the 
description  from  which  we  select  the  following  passages  ; — it  is  of  the 
festival  of  the  Sun  : — 
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“ At  last  tlie  day  of  the  festival  arrived.  Early  iu  the  dark  morning  the  great  square 
of  the  city  was  full  of  anxious  beings,  marshalled  in  due  order  according  to  their  rank, 
unshod  and  reverently  waiting  the  rise  of  their  divinity.  The  hearts  of  all  men  there 
were  beating  high  with  hope  and  dread.  Perchance  he  might  not  deign  to  appear  on 
this  his  festal  day.  Suddenly  a chill  shudder  of  expectation  ran  through  the  crowd, 
and  each  man  knew,  though  none  had  spoken,  that  the  awful  moment  was  at  hand. 
Over  the  mountains  came  the  silent  herald,  dawn ; and  then,  swiftly  foUovung,  the  Sun 
himself.  At  the  first  sight  of  their  god,  the  assembled  multitude  fell  dowu  before  him, 
a waving  mass  of  kneeling  figures,  who,  with  open  arms  and  outstretched  hands,  blew 
kisses  in  the  air, — their  way  of  shewing  the  humblest  and  most  afiectionate  adoration. 
The  brightness  of  the  crowd  lost  none  of  its  eflect  from  their  being  encircled  by  the 
sombre  walls  of  the  palaces  and  temples. 

“Up  rose  the  Inca — the  one  erect  amongst  so  many  prostrate — the  one  dark  spot, 
for  he  alone  wore  black  [the  sacred  colour]  amidst  that  shining  multitude.  He  then 
took  two  large  golden  vases  full  of  wine,  prepared  by  the  Sacred  Virgins.  With  the 
vase  in  his  right  hand,  he  pledged  his  great  progenitor,  the  Sun.” 

No  less  charming  is  Mr.  Helps’s  dressing  of  the  legend  current  amongst 
the  Incas  respecting  their  coming  to  Peru.  The  Sun — such  was  the  tradi- 
tion— looking  upon  Peru,  and  seeing  that  it  was  a wild  place,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  were  untutored  savages,  was  moved  with  pity,  and  sent  down 
into  the  land  his  own  son  and  daughter, — Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Oella. 
The  god  placed  his  children  near  the  lake  Titicaca,  but  they  were  to  have 
liberty  for  a season  to  travel  about  where  they  pleased,  only,  in  whatever 
spot  a certain  golden  rod  he  had  given  them  should  sink  down  into  the 
earth  at  one  stroke,  there  they  were  to  tarry  and  to  fix  their  abiding-place. 
Quitting  the  lake  Titicaca,  Capac  and  Oella  journeyed  northward,  every 
now  and  then  trying  the  earth  with  their  rod  ; but  the  rod  did  not  sink : — 

“ At  last  they  came  to  the  hill  of  Huanacuti,  close  to  where  the  city  of  Cusco  now 
stands.  There  the  bar  of  gold  sank  in  at  one  stroke,  and  they  saw  it  no  more.  Then 
Manco  Capac  said  to  his  sister,  ‘ The  Sun,  our  father,  commands  that  we  stay  here  in 
this  valley  at  our  feet.  Vlierefore,  queen  and  sister,  it  is  right  that  each  of  us  shordd 
go  by  different  ways  to  collect  these  people  together,  iu  order  to  teach  them  and  to  do 
them  good.^  The  prince  went  to  the  north,  the  princess  to  the  south,  and  told  whom- 
soever they  met  that  they  had  been  sent  from  heaven  by  the  Sim  to  bring  them  to  a 
better  and  happier  way  of  life.  The  savage  people  gazed  with  astonishment  at  these 
new  beings — then  listened,  then  obeyed.  Following  their  instructors,  who  shewed  them 
how  to  provide  for  their  sustenance,  they  came  in  two  divisions  to  the  valley  of  Cusco. 
There  they  were  taught  how  to  build  a tovui.  Those  who  were  brought  by  Manco 
Capac  built  Hanan  Cusco,  the  upper  town ; those  who  were  brought  by  ]^Iama  Oella 
built  Hurin  Cusco,  the  lower  town.  Xot  that  there  was  to  be  any  difference  between 
high  and  low — but  the  event,  as  it  had  happened,  was  thus  to  be  commemorated 

“ Manco  Capac  taught  the  men  the  arts  that  belong  to  man — to  sow,  to  plant,  and 
to  irrigate  the  land;  while  Mama  Oella  taught  the  women  the  duties  of  a woman — to 
spin,  to  weave,  and  to  make  clothes  for  her  husband  and  her  children.  Thus  Cusco  was 
founded,  and  thus  was  the  empire  of  the  Incas  commenced.” 

must  now  bid  our  author  farewell,  wishing  very  heartily  a success- 
ful termination  to  a work  prosecuted  so  patiently  and  so  well. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  VENETIAN  DIALECT. 

By  Stlyestee  Shallow,  of  Skindepe,  on  Salisbuey  Plain. 

Those  interested  in  the  language  of  Italy  have  had  their  attention  called, 
by  other  writers,  to  some  of  the  varieties  of  speech  found  to  the  south  of 
the  Alps;  but  that  met  with  in  Venice  and  its  vicinity,  has  been  less 
noticed  by  our  own  countrymen  than  it  merits.  I,  Sylvester  Shallow, 
am,  perhaps,  too  bold  in  attempting  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  : but  the  fact  is 
that,  in  the  days  of  other  years,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  “ swim  in  a 
gondola,”  ere  a prosaic  railway  ran  across  the  lagoon.  There  then  came 
into  my  hands  a few  specimens  of  Venetian,  to  which  accident  has  since 
made  an  addition,  and  from  these  pieces  I am  about  to  try  to  fill  up  in 
some  degree,  however  unworthily,  the  blank  left  by  my  better  precursors, 
and  to  introduce  this  subject  to  our  own  immediate  friends. 

Before  breaking  ground  myself,  I may  remind  those  who  honour  me  by 
becoming  my  readers,  that  on  another  interesting  child  of  Italian,  the  dialect 
of  Corsica,  there  have  appeared,  of  late,  some  valuable  notices  in  Gregoro- 
vius’s  “Wanderings  in  Corsica,”  translated  by  Muir  for  Constable’s  “ Mis- 
cellany of  Foreign  Literature^.” 

The  Venetian  dialect,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  that  spoken  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  Venice  and  Padua,  and  by  all  the  less  educated  classes,  who 
affect  the  Italian  tongue,  throughout  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Levant,  wher- 
ever the  banner  of  St.  Mark  once  floated.  The  upper  ranks  in  Venice,  as 
in  most  other  parts  of  Italy,  copy,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  Tuscans  in  language 
and  the  Homans  in  pronunciation.  Indeed,  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature 
Venetian  writers,  long  ago,  aimed  successfully  at  a pure  Italian  style,  for 
which  Bembo^^  was  particularly  distinguished.  Although  the  proverbial 
lingua  Toscana  in  hocca  Romana  may  be  truly  said  to  form  the  perfection 
of  Italian,  both  natives  of  Italy  and  foreigners®  are,  generally,  ready  to 
allow  the  great  softness  of  the  Venetian  speech  ; and  British  ears  are,  per- 
haps, peculiarly  prepared  to  tolerate  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  its 
sibilant  sounds,  as  those  constitute  what  strangers  find  the  main  fault  in  the 
accents  of  English^. 

As  a separate  dialect,  Venetian  was  spoken  very  widely  while  Venice 
bore  sway  in  the  Levant,  and  at  an  early  period  was  employed  as  the 
official  tongue  of  the  seigniory.  Since  its  boundaries  have  been  narrowed, 
it  has  lost  the  honour  of  being  used  in  public  affairs,  but  it  still  remains  a 
written  language  in  the  popular  literature  of  Venice. 

Philological  writers  have  recognised  the  Venetian  as  holding  an  important 
place  among  the  dialects  of  Italy.  Varchi®,  in  his  dialogue  entitled  JORr- 


® Forming  volumes  v.  and  vi.  of  the  Miscellany.  In  Gregorovius,  bk.  vi.  ch.  7,  (vol.  ii. 
or  vi.  pp.  32 — 57,)  is  a very  curious  account  of  the  Corsican  voceri,  or  dirges. 

Nat.  1470,  oh.  1547.  Bemho,  when  young,  had  the  advantage  of  studying  Italian 
at  Florence,  where  his  father  was  ambassador  from  his  own  Republic. 

*=  Madame  de  Stael’s  praise  of  Venetian  will  be  stated  a little  later. 

^ The  usually  intelligent  Forsyth  is  an  exception.  He  says,  the  “ smart  and  hasty 
inflections  of  voice  struck  my  ear  as  resembling  the  Welsh  tone.” — “ Italy,”  art.  Venice, 
(p.  341,  2nd  edition,  of  1816,  London,  Murray). 

® UTrcolano  Tialogo,  quesito  ix.  (tom.  ii.  p.  358,  ed.  di  Milano,  1804).  Varchi  also 
alludes  to  Venetian  in  quesito  iii.  (tom.  i.  p.  213). 
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coJano,  ranks  it  among  tlie  fourteen  forms  of  Italian,  in  which  he  includes 
the  Sardinian,  but  not  the  Corsican.  Muratori,  in  his  “Antiquities  of 
Italy and  Cesarotti,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  LanguagesV’ 
consider  it  to  have  kept  free  from  the  Lombard  corruptions;  a circumstance 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  recollect  the  insular  position  of  Venice,  and 
the  little  influence  the  Lombards  could  have  exerted  over  her  in  any  respect. 
Cesarotti,  in  the  same  passage,  remarks  on  the  strict  observance  of  vowel 
terminations  by  the  Venetian,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur. 
Ravnouard,  in  his  “ Comparison  of  the  Tongues  of  Southern  Europe with 
the  Romance  Language,”  treats  of  several  of  the  local  Italian  dialects,  but 
omits  that  of  Venice,  probably  from  regarding  it,  with  Muratori,  as  the  off- 
spring of  a Latin  gradually  corrupted,  without  much  admixture  of  other 
kinds  of  speech. 

An  English  writer,  in  some  brief  but  sound  remarks,  points  out  as 
marked  characteristics  of  the  Venetian,  its  pruning  of  most  double  con- 
sonants, in  order  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowels — as  lela  for  hella; 
and  the  melting  of  ia  into  the  broad  e— as  andemo  for  andiamo.  Be- 
sides these  differences  from  Italian,  we  find  in  some  Venetian  verses  ad- 
dressed to  a printer,  that  single  s must  be  converted  into  double  s,  but 
double  s into  double  2:.  And  we  may  add,  that  soft  c between  vowels  be- 
comes s ; while  the  soft  g,  when  initial,  becomes  z,  and  when  medial  becomes 
s ; double  g passing  into  z.  Thus,  at  Venice,  lusso  is  luzzo,  died  being 
changed  into  diese,  giudice  into  zudese,  ragion  into  o'ason,  and  legge  into 
leze.  The  name  of  the  city  itself,  which  w^as,  in  Latin,  Yenetia,  or  Venetice, 
was  turned  into  Yinegia  and  Yenezia.  The  z,  in  these  examples,  having 
always  the  sound  of  the  English  2:  in  zeal,  or  s in  prose,  and  never  taking 
that  of  ts  or  ds.  The  soft  sc  (before  e and  i),  having  the  sound  of  English 
sh,  passes  into  double  s : thus,  viscere  becomes  vissere,  in  that  phrase — 
rather  a strange  one — of  endearment,  mi  vissere  for  mie  viscere.  The 
proper  Italian  alphabet  excludes  x,  but  the  Venetian  admits  it  in  one  word 
of  constant  occurrence, — xe,  which  is  the  equivalent  for  ce  or  ve.  The 
combination  of  gl  soft  is  not  favoured,  and  in  place  of  egli,  lu  (for  lui)  is 
employed. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  Venetian  I can  find  at  Skindepe  are  in  prose, 
in  the  statute-books,  civil  and  criminal,  of  Venice.  These  laws  have  been 
collected  and  printed,  at  various  times — perhaps  with  greatest  care  in  the 
last  edition  in  1729  of  the  civil,  and  l7ol  of  the  criminal.  Some  of  the 
oldest  laws  are  in  Latin  only,  others  in  both  Latin  and  Venetian ; next  they 
appear  in  Venetian  solely,  and  afterwards  in  purer  Italian.  The  first  in 
date  seems  to  be  the  Book  or  General  Criminal  Edict,  drawn  up  and  amended 
from  prior  enactments,  and  published  by  the  Doge  Giacomo  Theupolo, 
A.D.  1232,  in  both  Latin  and  Venetian. 

“ Libee  Pr.OMissioxis  IMaleeicii.  “ Libeo  della  Peomissiox  del 

“ In  nomine  Dei,  et  Salvatoris  nostri  Malefficio. 

.Jesu  Christi,  anno  Domini  1232.  Die  “ In  nome  de  Dio,  et  del  Salvator  Nostro 
sei)timo  inensis  .Tulii,  exeunte  indictione  Jesu  Christo,  nelPAnno  del  Signore  1232. 
quinta,  Rivoalti.  Adi  7 Inisiando  il  luese  di  Lujo,  Indition 

quinta,  in  Rialto. 


Aniiquitaies  Italicce,  dissert,  xxxii.  (tom.  ii.  col.  1044,  D). 

' parte  iv.  § 11,  (p.  178,  ed.  Pisa,  1800). 

^ Grammaire  Comparee  cies  Langues  de  VEnrope  Latine,  dans  letirs  rapports  avec 
la  Langue  des  Tronhadovrs,  (8vo.  Paris,  1821,  Didot,)  Disc.  Prelim.,  pp.  xlvii. — Ixi., 
and  A])iiend.,  i)p,  305 — WO. 
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“ Pkoemiujm. 

“ Cum  ex  rigore  justitise,  excessus  emen- 
dare,  et  punire  maleticia  merito  injuiictae 
nobis  solicitudinis  teneamm-,  ad  hoc  effici- 
eiidum  tarn  studiosius  intendere  voliunns, 
quanto  de  vitiorum  correctione  tota  Patria 
laudabiliter  praedicatur.  Igitur  nos  Ja- 
cobus Theupolo  Dei  gratia  Venetiarum, 
Dalmatiae,  ac  Croatise  Dux,  &c.  Cum  nos- 
tris  judicibus,  et  sapientibus  consilii,  cum 
collaudatione  Pupuli  Veiietiarum,  per  banc 
Publican!  Promissionis  Nostrae  Cartam. 


“ De  illis,  qui  ex  Naufragils  alicujus  Na- 
vis aliquid  abstulerint,  cap.  i. 

“ Statuentes  statuimus,  ut  si,”  &c. 


“ Peoemio. 

“ Conciosa,  die  noi  per  rigor  de  Giustitia, 
siamo  tegnudi  emendar  li  eccessi,  et  per  il 
merito  della  sollecitudine  a Noi  imposta, 
punire  i Maleficii,  a fare  questo  con  tanto 
maggior  studio  volemo  dare  opera,  quanto 
per  la  correttione  di  vitii  tutta  la  Patria 
laudabilmente  vien  predicata.  Adonca  Noi 
Giacomo  Theupolo  per  la  Dio  Gratia  Dose 
di  Veiietia,  della  Dalmatia,  et  Croatia,  &c. 
Coni  Nostri  Zudesi,  et  sapienti  del  Conseio, 
con  la  collaudation  del  Populo  di  Venetia 
per  questa  publica  Carta  della  Nostra  Pro- 
mission. 

“De  quelli  i quali  banno  porta  via  al- 
cuna  cosa  da  i Naufragii  de  alcuna  Nave, 
cap.  i. 

“ Statuendo  statuinio,  die  se,  &c. 


The  above  piece  is  extracted  from  the  collected  criminal  laws  of  Venice, 
edited  with  apparent  diligence,  and  printed  at  Venice  in  175  Ih  And  it 
shews  some  differences  from  the  more  modern  dialect,  of  whose  peculiarities 
some  general  rules  were  stated  before. 

Venice,  more  than  rival  of  Florence  in  power,  was  her  equal  in  encourage- 
ment of  art,  and  followed  her  steps  in  promoting  the  diffusion  of  literature. 
The  Academy  of  Farme  caused  many  of  the  best  Italian  classics  to  pass 
through  the  press  of  Aldus  ; and  Bembo  was  not  the  only  native  of  his 
country  who  wrote  with  purity.  But  our  present  subject  is  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  the  Venetians,  which,  nearer  our  own  days,  has  been  heard  abroad 
more  in  verse  than  in  prose,  except  occasionallv  in  the  comedies  of  Goldoni 
and  others,  along  with  the  Bergamasque,  and  such  provincial  patois  of 
northern  Italy.  During  all  the  sixteenth  century,  compositions  in  the 
peculiar  language  of  various  parts  of  Italy  were  published  in  considerable 
number;  but  of  the  Venetian  dialect  little  appeared,  except  a poem  named 
the  Naspo  Bizzarro,  (“  The  Odd  Spindle,”)  by  Alessandro  Caravia,  and 
versions  of  a few  cantos  of  Ariosto  into  the  popular  idiom  ; till,  towards  the 
close  of  that  period,  Andrea  Calmo  brought  forth  his  Dgloghe  Pescatorie^ 
(“  Piscatory  Eclogues,”) — a style  which  had  been  made  fashionable  by 
Sannazzaro" — and  Veniero  produced  his  lyric  poems,  to  be  noticed  hereafter. 
Marco  Boschini  also  wrote  a didactic  piece,  called  Carta  dd  Navegar 
Pitoresco,  (“Chart  of  Picturesque  Sailing,”)  which  does  not  seem  to  stand 
in  high  repute.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  many  Venetian  poems  were 
published,  which  are  much  esteemed  in  their  own  country. 

In  1817,  Bartolommeo  Gamba  re-edited,  in  fourteen  small  volumes®,  a 
selection  from  the  lyric  poems  which  had  appeared  in  various  forms  down 
to  his  own  time ; and  this  will  furnish  materials  for  the  observations  to  be 
made  on  the  present  occasion.  But  it  may  be  no  had  introduction  to  Ve- 
netian poetry,  to  give  a specimen  of  Mondini’s  version  of  Tasso’s  “ Jerusalem” 


* In  4to.,  by  the  sons  of  Gio.  Ant.  PineUi. 

*"  See  Ginguene,  Hist.  Lit.  d’ltal.,  1.  ii.  cb.  xxx.;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letter. 
Ltal.,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  § 17 ; and  the  Storia  della  Letter.  Yeneziana  of  the  Doge  Marco 
Foscarini.  A previous  but  short-lived  academy  had  been  established  by  the  elder  Aldo 
Mannccii  himself. 

" Who  lived  from  1458  to  1530,  and  sang  in  Latin. 

” The  first  two  volumes  contain  the  older  pieces;  the  others,  numbered  from  1 to  12, 
have  the  rest,  including  some  by  authors  alive  in  1817. 

Gext.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  4 c 
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into  the  boatman’s  style,  {La  Gierusaleme  liherada,  canto!  alia  Barcariola'^) . 
Perhaps  no  passage  can  be  selected  preferably  to  the  famous  one,  near  the 
opening  of  the  poem,  borrowed,  as  is  well  known,  from  Lucretius,  since  we 
may  place  together  the  Latin  original  and  its  translation  into  Italian  blank 
verse,  by  Marchetti,  with  the  lines  of  Tasso  opposite  their  Venetian 


copy 

LrCEETiUS,  lib.  iv.  V.  11,  seqq.'i 
Nam  veluti,  pueris  absinthia  tetra  me- 
dentes 

Cum  dare  conantur ; prius  eras  pocula 
circum 

Contingunt  mellis  dulci,  flavoque  liquore, 
Ut  puerorum  setas  improvida  ludificetur 
Labrorum  tenus;  interea  perpotet  ama- 
rum 

Absinthi  laticem,  deceptaque  non  capia- 
tur ; 

Sed  potius  tali  tactu  recreata  valescat. 

Tasso,  canto  i.  st.  3  *  *. 

Cose  aU’egro  fanciul  porgiamo  aspersi 
Di  soave  licor  gli  orli  del  vaso : 

Succhi  amari,  ingannato,  intanto  ei  beve ; 
E daU.’  inganno  suo  vita  riceve. 


Maechetti,  iv.  V.  17,  seqq.'' 
Poiche,  qual  se  fanciullo  infermo  langue 
Fisico  esperto  alia  sua  cura  intento 
Suol  porgergli  in  bevanda  assonzio  tetro, 
Ma  pria  di  biondo  e dolce  miele  asperge 
L’orlo  del  nappo,  accio  gustandol  poi 
La  semplicetta  eta  resti  delusa 
Dalle  mal  caute  labbra,  e beva  intanto 
Dell’  erba  a lei  salubre  il  succo  ainaro, 
Ne  si  trovi  ingannata,  anzi  consegua 
Solo  per  mezzo  suo  vita  e salute. 

Mondini,  i.  3 K 

Cosi  a i putelli  co  i gba  mal  a parte 
Dargbe  de  i confettini  e forma  usada ; 
Ma  in  tanto  el  fantolin  beve  la  mana, 

E perche  1’  e ingannao  el  se  resana. 


I 

it 


On  these  examples  we  may  remark,  that,  good  as  Marchetti’s  translation 
is  justly  considered,  the  seven  lines  of  Lucretius  have  been  needlessly  ex- 
tended to  ten ; and  that  the  four  verses  of  Tasso  express  better  and  more 
briefly  the  thoughts  of  his  ancient  prototype  ; with  the  improvement,  too, 
as  modern  readers  will  be  inclined  to  judge,  of  omitting  the  name  of  the 
nauseous  drug,  whose  taste  it  was  the  part  of  tender  skill  to  conceal.  We 
cannot  say  that  Mondini  has  improved  at  all  on  the  original,  or  either  the 
version  or  the  imitation.  The  leading  idea  is  not  wholly  lost  sight  of,  but 
it  is  so  differently  brought  out,  that,  strictly  examined,  the  pious  fraud  is 
not  very  surely  committed — unless  we  understood — that,  by  a union  of 
pharmacy  and  confectionary  not  so  strange  in  Italy  as  it  would  now  be  in 
Great  Britain  (save  as  to  some  patent  medicines),  the  comfits  were  made 
up  of  the  useful  and  the  sweet. 

The  next  piece  I shall  quote  is  from  the  description  of  Erminia’s  flight ; 
where  much  of  what  is  alluded  to  must  have  been  very  novel  to  such  Vene- 
tians as  had  never  crossed  their  own  lagunes : — 


Tasso.  Canto 

Non  si  desto  finebe  garrir  gli  augelli 
Non  sent!  lieti,  e salutar  gli  albori; 

E mormorare  il  fume  e gli  arboscelli, 

E coll’onda  seberzar  I’aura  e co’  fiori. 
Apre  i languid!  lumi,  e guarda  quelli 
Albergbi  solitarj  de’  pastori ; 

E parle  voce  uscir  tra  I’acqua  e i rami, 
Cb’ai  sospiri  cd  al  pianto  la  riebiami. 


vii.  st.  5.  Mondini. 

No  la  s’  ba  desmissia  fin  tanto, 

Che  no  la  gba  sentio  certi  romori ; 

Del  Fiume  el  corso,  de  i Oselli  el  Canta 
Dell’agiare,  cbe  fa  i rami  sonori; 
L’averze  i ocebj,  la  se  i frega,  e intanto 
La  varda  quei  casoni  de  pastori ; 

E quanto,  cbe  gbe  xe,  gbe  par,  cbe  sia 
Tutto  dolor,  tutto  malinconia. 


I 


p The  edition  in  my  bands  is  that  of  Venice,  1790,  in  2 vols.  12mo.,  with  tbe  Italian 
text  and  the  Venetian  on  opposite  pages. 

Daskerville’s  edition,  12mo.,  Birminghamiae,  1773. 

' Gerbault’s  edition,  2 vols.  8vo.  Amsterdam,  1754. 

" Edition  of  Didot,  2 vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1819,  stereot. 

* Edition,  2 vols.  12mo.  Venezia,  1790. 

“ In  modern  botany  this  is  the  Artemisia  absinttdmn,  or  Wormwood. 
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And,  as  a last  specimen,  may  be  taken  the  death  of  Clorinda,  slain  by  the 
hand  of  Tancred  : — 


Tasso.  Canto  xii, 

D’  un  bel  pallore  ha  il  bianco  volto  asperso, 
Come  a’  gigli  sarian  miste  viole  : 

E gli  occbj  al  cielo  affisa,  e in  lei  converse 
Sembra  per  la  pietate  il  cielo  e’l  sole : 

E la  man  nuda  e fredda  alzando  verso 
Il  cavaliero,  in  vece  di  parole, 

Gli  da  pegno  di  pace.  In  questa  forma 
Passa  la  bella  donna  e par  che  donna. 


st.  69.  Mondini. 

Smertaizza  gbe  vien  la  fazza  bella 
Con  un  bianco  viola,  che  alletta,  e piase, 
Fisso  la  varda  T ciel,  e verso  d’ella 
Par  che  T sol  pianza,  tanto  ghe  despiase. 
E la  cara  manina  la  Donzella 
A Tancredi  la  da  in  segno  de  pase  : 

Cusi  senza  aver  ranteghi,  ne  spiume. 

La  Clorinda  zentil  sbandona  el  lume. 


The  Italian  originals  will  suffice  to  assist  any  one  in  guessing,  pretty 
nearly,  at  the  sense  of  the  Venetian  copies,  even  without  the  aid  of  Patri- 
archi’s  Vocabolario^ ; and  to  join  in  my  conclusion,  that  the  fact  of  the 
songs  of  the  gondoliers  being  so  different  from  the  pure  strains  of  Tasso, 
has  not  always  been  noticed  by  those  who  have  mentioned  their  chanting 
the  “ Jerusalem  Delivered.”  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  Corinne'S,  speaks  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Venetian  dialect  in  terms  of  high,  nay,  exaggerated 
praise  ; yet,  in  the  next  chapter  ^ alludes  to  the  singing  of  the  boatmen  as 
if  they  used  the  very  words  of  Tasso.  The  English  traveller,  too,  whose 
information  is  quoted  by  DTsraeli  in  his  ‘‘Curiosities  of  Literature^”  cer- 
tainly gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  gondoliers  sang  from  the  works  of 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  not  through  the  medium  of  any  version.  It  did  not, 
however,  escape  the  observation  of  Stewart  Rose^,  that  the  gondoliers 
must  have  sung  Tasso  in  Venetian,  not  in  the  original;  although  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  his  own  boatman  to  exert  his  vocal  skill.  Of  Ariosto, 
some  portions  only  seem  to  have  been  clothed  in  a Venetian  dress.  But 
Homer’s  “ Iliad”  has  been  rendered  entire  into  Venetian,  by  Francesco 
Boaretti,  under  the  new  title  of  “ Omero  in  Lombardia.’’  No  specimen  of 
either  is  before  me : however,  to  shew  the  reader  something  of  the  effect  of 
Homer  in  Italian,  a foot-note  presents  some  of  the  opening  lines  of  Monti’s 
translation  of  the  “ Iliad‘S.”  For  this  work  he  has  been  called  “ the  translator 


* Vocabolario  Veneziano  e Padovano ; da  Gasparo  PatriarcTii,  3rd  edit.,  4to.,  Pa- 
dova, 1821. 

r Liv.  XV.  cb.  vhi.,  in  a passage  too  long  for  insertion  here. 

^ Liv.  XV.  cb.  ix.,  at  tbe  close.  “ Vol.  ii.  p.  156,  edition  of  1807. 

^ “ Letters  from  tbe  North  of  Italy  in  1817,”  Let.  xxxii.  (vol.  ii.  p.  11,  ed.  Lond. 
1819.) 

Monti,  lUade,  2nd  ed.,  2 vols.  12mo.,  Milano,  1812,  lib.  i.  v.  1,  seqq. : — 

“ Cantami,  o Diva,  del  Pelide  Achille 
L’ira  funesta  che  infiniti  addusse 
Lutti  agli  Achei,  molte  anzi  tempo  all’  Oreo 
Generose  travolse  alme  d’eroi, 

E di  cani  e d’  augelli  orrido  pasto 
Le  salme  abbandono  : cosi  di  Giove 
L’alto  consiglio  s’adempia,  &c.” 

To  these  may  be  added  the  simple  rendering  of  tbe  line  so  often  quoted  for  its  sound 
being  an  echo  to  the  sense ; and  which  schoolboys  have  many  a time  roared  out,  like 
the  torrent — to  avoid,  perhaps,  roaring  after  another  fashion.  Monti,  Iliade,  i.  v.  43, — 

“ Taciturno  incamminossi 
Del  risonante  mar  lungo  la  riva.” 

The  original,  v.  34, — 

S’  aKecov  napa  6lva  7roXv(^A.oicr^oio  daKdcrcn)?, — 

supposed,  after  the  system  of  Erasmus,  to  represent  the  loud  roll  of  the  billow,  and 
then  the  dash  of  the  surge  against  the  shore,  is  pronounced  by  the  modern  Hellenes 
according  to  the  accents,  and  resembles  rather  the  gentle  breaking  of  the  wave  upon  a 
sandy  beach. 
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of  the  translators  of  Homer  and  his  proficiency  in  Greek  scholarship  may 
not  have  been  great ; yet  his  fine  taste  enabled  him  to  perceive,  and  his 
genius  to  reproduce,  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  mighty  ancient. 

Although  Gamba’s  Venetian  collection  professes  to  embrace  lyric  pieces 
only,  the  first  poem  he  presents  is  an  anonymous  one  of  the  Heroi-comic 
kind,  so  keenly  cultivated  throughout  Italy.  Its  title  and  subject  are  La 
Guerra  de  Nicolotti^  e Castellani  delV  anno  1521  ; a contest  which  took 
place  annually,  on  St.  Simeon’s  Day  (18th  February),  between  the  populace 
of  the  quarter  of  the  Castle  and  those  of  the  quarter  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
Venice.  The  former  were  the  more  aristocratic,  or  at  least  the  more  com- 
fortable, class  ; the  latter,  who  were  chiefly  fishermen,  being  so  far  inferior 
in  circumstances,  that  the  saint  of  their  Church  got  the  name  of  “ St. 
Nicholas  of  the  Beggars.”  The  localities  of  the  parties  differed  from  those 
of  London,  Paris,  and  some  other  great  cities,  inasmuch  as  the  higher  rank 
dwelt  in  the  east,  and  the  lower  in  the  west.  At  the  same  time,  the  dis- 
tinguishing colours  of  the  factions  varied  from  those  in  other  Italian  towns — 
neither  being  white  ; but  the  Castellani  wearing  red,  and  the  Nicolotti 
black.  The  poem,  which  is  short®,  is  written  in  octave  stanzas,  and 
reminds  the  reader  of  passages  in  the  Malmantile  Jtacquistato,  by  the 
Florentine  painter-poet,  Lorenzo  Lippi,  rather  than  of  any  in  similar  com- 
positions usually  seen  by  us  beyond  the  Alps.  However,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  first  edition  of  the  Venetian  poem  appeared  in  1603,  three  years  before 
Lippi  was  born  ; and  on  the  other,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Ifippi  had  ever  read  a production  in  a dialect  which,  to  his  Tuscan  taste, 
must  have  seemed  a barbarous  jargon. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  invocation  to  Mars  and  Bacchus,  followed 
by  one  to  Venus.  The  hostile  parties  approach  each  other  near  the  bridge 
of  the  “ Frati  de’  Servi,” — not  honourably  mentioned  in  Murray’s  and  other 
dainty  handbooks,  but  situated  in  the  district  of  “ La  Croce,”  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  Palazzo  Foscari,  crossing  a 
canal  of  small  size  and  little  purity,  compared  with  the  “ Canal  Grande”  and 
one  or  two  of  the  more  unconfined  watery  streets  of  Venice.  Some  of  the 
Castellani  are  first  in  possession  of  the  bridge,  from  which  the  Nicolotti 
wish  to  dislodge  them.  After  the  approved  fashion  of  classical  antiquity, 
the  warriors  interchange  boasts  and  taunts,  with  fuller  reciprocity  than  is 
always  seen  in  the  dealings  of  modern  free-traders.  All  day  the  battle 
rages  : at  the  beginning,  the  combatants  are  content  with  sticks  ; but  after- 
wards, sharper-edged  weapons  are  employed.  When  the  shades  of  evening 
begin  to  fall,  a hundred  peace-officers  come,  for  the  first  time,  bat-like,  to 
clear  the  bridge,  from  which  most  of  the  belligerents  escape,  four  only  re- 
maining. Guagni,  an  ally  of  the  Nicolotti,  has  received  a severe  hurt,  and 
is  bemoaned  by  his  true-love  China.  The  dying  hero  makes  his  will,  and 
leaves  prizes  to  the  three  Nicolotti  who  shall,  in  each  year,  fight  best  upon 
St.  Simeon’s  Feast.  The  gallant  Castellano  Giurco  died  of  his  wounds ; 
but  we  have  no  description  of  “ beauty  weeping  o’er  his  urn  about  thirty 
remained  lamed ; and  it  continued  matter  of  hot  dispute  which  party  had 
comported  itself  best  upon  “ that  glorious  day.” 

Next  in  order  are  pieces  selected  from  a collection  called  La  Caravana^^ 


According  to  Venetian  orthography,  these  names  are  as  often  written  without  the 
double  consonants. 

* It  contains  190  stanzas. 

f Tlie  first  edition  was  in  8vo. ; the  second  in  12mo.,  also  at  Venice,  1580;  and  the 
third  in  12ino.,  at  Trevigi,  in  1612. 
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which  came  out  at  Venice,  in  1573,  and  went  through  two  subsequent  edi- 
tions. Although  the  title-page  asserts,  that  the  Caravana  is  by  various 
writers,  Gamba  decides  it  to  be  really  the  production  of  but  one  author  ; 
except  the  version  of  the  first  canto  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  ; and  to  this 
opinion  of  so  competent  a judge,  we  foreigners  may  justly  defer.  The 
Caravana  is  said  to  contain  pieces  of  no  slight  indelicacy  ; and  we  may 
readily  believe  so,  for  even  the  seven  specimens  now  reprinted  savour  more 
of  the  cantine  than  of  the  palazzi. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Poesie  Anticlie  is  filled  entirely  with  poems  by 
MafFeo  Veniero,  archbishop  of  Corfu.  This  writer  belonged  to  a most 
literary  family,  being  nephew  to  Domenico  Veniero,  whose  reputation  as  a 
poet,  and  still  more  as  a critic,  stood  high  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and 
who  had  the  honour  of  being  consulted  by  Tasso  s,  besides  enjoying  the 
friendship  of  Bembo  ^ ; and,  by  what  was  doubtless  meant  as  a com- 
pliment, had  his  name  introduced  into  the  lively  party  who  tell  the  tales 
comprising  the  Diporti  of  Girolamo  Parabosco  \ Maffeo’s  father,  Lorenzo, 
was  a votary  of  the  muses  ; but  through  his  intimacy  with  Pietro  Aretino, 
his  strains,  in  addressing  the  Nine,  were  such  as  would  have  better  suited 
the  fair  and  frail  sisters  of  Aretino.  Luigi,  the  brother  of  Mafteo,  was  a 
poet  also  ; but  not  in  Venetian.  Pure  Italian  was  the  language  employed 
by  MafFeo  himself  in  many  of  his  poems,  and  in  his  tragedy  of  Idhalda, 
which  is  not  noticed  by  Walker  in  his  treatise  on  Italian  Tragedy,  but 
is  admitted  by  Tiraboschi  into  the  catalogue  of  good  tragic  pieces  of 
that  age. 

MafFeo  was  born  at  Venice,  in  1550  ; and  is  believed  to  have  died 
in  1586,  while  travelling  from  Rome  to  Florence.  He  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  great  as  w^ell  as  with  the  learned  of  his  day ; and 
to  have  obtained  his  rank  of  Archbishop  of  Corfu  with  some  understanding 
that  he  was  to  be  exempt  from  the  duty  of  residence.  The  office  seems  not 
to  have  suited  his  taste,  and  he  probably  never  visited  his  diocese.  He 
received  the  mitre  in  1583  ^ at  the  early  age  of  33,  and  lived  only  three 
years  afterwards.  Gamba  omits  the  most  interesting  part  of  Veniero’s 
career,  which  consisted  in  his  acquaintance  with  Tasso,  regarding  whom 
there  are  extant  two  letters  of  his  “ to  Francesco  de’  Medici,  Grand-Duke  of 
Tuscany.  The  former  of  these,  dated  from  Ferrara,  18th  June,  1577, 
gives  an  account  of  the  confinement  of  the  poet,  which  had  just  taken  place, 
in  the  hope  of  curing  his  mental  disorder,  which  had  shewn  itself  in 
violence  ; and,  in  the  second,  which  is  from  Venice,  12th  July,  1578,  Veniero 
urgently  prays  for  the  Grand-Duke’s  assistance  to  Tasso,  who  was  then  at 
Venice,  in  a desponding  state  of  mind.  We  learn,  on  the  authority  of 
Carlo  Ridolfi  that  Tintoretto  painted  a portrait  of  MafFeo  Veniero,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crasso  family  in  1648. 

Of  Veniero’s  Venetian  poems,  Haym  mentions  an  edition  at  Venice,  in 


^ Ginguene,  Hist.  Litt.  cl’Ital.,  Pt.  II.  ch.  xxxviii.  soct.  1. 

Tiraboschi,  Stor.  Dell.  Lett  Ital.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  § 9. 

* Published  at  Venice,  1552.  ^ Tiraboschi,  nt  sup.,  § GO. 

' Gamba,  Notizie,  p.  6,  quotes  a letter  of  Giambattista  Leoni,  3 Maggio,  1583,  ad- 
dressed to  Veniero,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  archiepiscopal  dignity. 

™ Extracts  from  these  letters  are  given,  in  English,  (from  Serassi,  Vita  di  Tasso,)  in 
Black’s  Life  of  Tasso,  chap.  xii.  (vol.  i.  p.  310),  and  chap.  xiii.  (vol.  ii.  p.  24),  2nd  ed., 
4to.,  1810,  Edinburgh  (for  Murray,  London). 

" Le  Maraviglie  delV  Arte,  Sfc.,  t.  ii.  p.  47.  This  work  contains  Lives  of  Venetian 
Painters,  and  was  published  in  1648,  in  two  vols. 
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1613  ; but  Gamba  has  used  that  of  Vicenza,  1617,  12mo.  Gamba  proves 
satisfactorily,  that  the  infamous  work  called  La  Zaffeta^  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  Veniero,  could  not  well  have  been  composed  by  him,  as  it  saw  the 
light  in  1531 — just  nineteen  years  before  he  was  born  ! Nevertheless,  the 
good  archbishop  is  admitted  to  have  suffered  his  pen  to  trace  expressions 
by  no  means  proper  for  a Churchman  : and  for  which  the  need  of  rhyme  is, 
perhaps,  worse  than  no  excuse®  ; as  it  would  shew  the  facility  with  which 
such  words  suggested  themselves  to  the  writer,  in  a language  so  peculiarly 
abundant  in  consonances  as  Italian. 

In  the  proemio  to  his  poems,  the  future  archbishop  announces  they  are 
chiefly  upon  love  ; and  in  the  performance  he  makes  good  his  word. 
The  first  and  nearly  longest  piece  is  a canzone  entitled  La  Strazzosa^ 
(“  The  Ragged  Girl,”)  which  the  editor  commends  very  much,  and  justly, 
so  far  as  liveliness  and  humour  are  concerned;  but  the  fair  one  celebrated 
has  an  attire  too  tattered  to  be  quite  decorous.  In  his  other  amatory  verses, 
we  meet  with  much  praise  of  the  Idles  addressed  or  lauded ; but  with  a 
mixture  of  coarse,  nay,  dirty  words,  which  prove  his  Cynthias  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  lower  grades  of  society.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  so 
mingled  with  equivocal  or  directly  bantering  turns,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
at  one  lady’s  disregard  of  his  strains,  which  stimulates  him  to  sing  to 
Madonna,  who  makes  game  of  the  poet,  this  madrigal : — 

You  ridicule,  forsooth  ! 

What  I sing  and  say  of  you. 

To  shew  you  fairer  than  the  truth. 

I have  done  but  the  thing  a friend  ought  to  do. 

Who  pleasure  to  give  you  is  willing  to  try ; 

Not  because,  or  so  mad,  or  so  silly  am  I, 

As  not  to  know  cleai-ly,  apart  from  grimace. 

That  your  own,  on  this  earth,  is  the  ugliest  face,” 

A few  sonnets  are  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  rather  than  of  Cupid ; and,  if 
written  in  earnest,  shew  Monsignore  to  have  been  alive  to  the  merits  of 
the  wine-flask,  and  ready  to  exceed  the  moderate  permission  of  St.  Paul 
in  its  enjoyment.  The  last  specimen  of  Veniero’s  poetry  is  a cajpitolo  on 
the  “ Misfortunes  of  Poets,” — not  fitted  to  furnish  D’Israeli  with  a chapter 
on  the  “ Calamities  of  Authors,”  as  no  more  than  four  bards  are  named, 
yet  giving  a true  enough  picture  of  the  famine  too  often  raging  on  the 
skirts  of  Parnassus. 

Following  these  are  a few  examples  from  the  Venetian  poems  of  Ingeg- 
neri,  most  of  whose  works  of  that  kind  were  published  in  the  same 
volume  with  Veniero’s  in  1617?.  Gamba  relates  little  of  the  biography  of 
Ingegneri,  for  which  he  refers  to  other  authorities^.  Partly  from  those 
cited,  and  partly  from  others,  it  may  be  stated,  that,  like  Veniero,  Angiolo 
Inzegneri  [Ven.,  Anzelo  IngegneriJ  was  born  at  Venice,  (probably  about 
1540,)  and  was  distinguished  for  Italian  writings,  and  for  kindness  to 
Tasso  in  his  misfortunes. 

In  prose,  Ingegneri’s  treatise  Del  hiion  Segretario  has  received  much 
commendation  ; and  also  his  Discorso  della  Poesia  Ba^presentativa, 
which  treats  mainly  of  the  Pastoral  Drama,  and  is  unjustly  severe  upon 
the  Pastor  JPido  of  Guarini.  In  verse,  he  first  published  a translation,  in 

° 'J'liis  apology  is  ofiercd  by  Ingegneri,  the  editor  in  1617. 

P At  Vicenza;  being  the  second  edition  of  Veniero,  but  apparently  the  first  of 
Ingegneri. 

'i  Tirabosclii ; AfTo,  Vila  di  Marliani  •,  Scrassi,  Vita  di  Tasso. 
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ottava  rima,  of  Ovid’s  two  books  De  Remedio  Amoris,  which  Tiraboschi’^ 
ranks  high  among  the  versions  of  that  poet’s  amatory  effusions.  His 
pastoral  drama,  the  Danza  di  Venere,  was  produced  at  the  court  of 
Parma,  with  all  possible  honour ; the  part  of  the  heroine,  Amarillis,  being 
performed  by  a young  noble  beauty ; and  its  literary  merits  are  pronounced 
by  Ginguene  ® to  be  considerable.  Tiraboschi^  mentions  a short  poem,  also 
by  Ingegneri,  in  dispraise  of  alchemy,  having  the  title  of  Palinodia  delV 
Argonautica.  His  most  ambitious  work  is  a tragedy,  on  the  unpro- 
mising theme  of  Thomyris  {Tomiri),  which  Walker  says",  “though  it  does 
not  rank  with  the  first  productions  of  the  Italian  muse,  has  many  beauties;” 
and  again — some  of  the  odes  abound  in  true  poetic  fire  while  he  blames 
the  dialogue,  as  declamatory  and  languid. 

Tasso,  on  arriving,  in  miserable  plight,  at  Tiirin,  in  1578,  was  welcomed 
by  Ingegneri,  and  carried  by  him  to  the  hospitable  Marquis  Filippo  d’Este, 
and  to  the  Prince  Carlo  Emmanuele  of  Savoy^.  Ingegneri  superintended 
the  earliest  edition  of  the  entire  “ Jerusalem  Delivered,”  and  afterwards 
was  employed  by  the  Cardinal  Cintio  Aldobrandiniy  to  pass  through  the 
press  the  first  edition  of  the  Gerusalemme  Conguistata,  published  in 
1593.  After  the  death  of  Tasso,  he  edited  his  poem  on  the  Creation,”  of 
which  he  had  a copy* *,  while  the  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  imagined  himself  the 
sole  possessor  of  such  a treasure.  Useful  to  the  literary  world,  and  to 
Tasso’s  fame,  as  Ingegneri  w'as,  by  his  editorial  labours,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  he^  sought  thereby  patronage  and  benefit  for  himself,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  author,  whose  sanction  he  did  not  ask,  except  with  regard  to 
the  Gerusalemme  Conguistata. 

The  life  of  Ingegneri  was  full  of  vicissitudes,  not  owing  to  unaccountable 
ill-fortune,  or  to  grave  misconduct  of  his  own,  but,  seemingly,  to  that 
thoughtlessness  about  the  means  of  living  which  has  too  often  been  seen 
to  accompany  ability  in  literature  or  art;  but  for  which  dreamy  sons  of 
genius  might  blush  to  find  their  reproof,  in  the  carefully  kept  house-book  of 
Ariosto,  now  in  the  library  at  Ferrara,  shewing  the  daily  expense  of  meat 
and  bread,  recorded  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  Enchantments  of 
Alcina. 

The  precise  dates  of  Ingegneri’s  birth  and  death  are  uncertain  ; but,  as 
he  is  spoken  of  as  a very  old  man  in  1609,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  his 
having  lived  beyond  1613,  when  his  Venetian  verses  were  published,  we 
may  presume  him  to  have  been  born  before  1550,  and  not  improbably  about 
1540.  He  gave  to  the  public  his  translation  from  Ovid,  at  Venice,  in 
1572  ; and  not  long  afterwards  began  his  wanderings,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  received  kindness  from  a variety  of  patrons,  to  whom  his  talents, 

Lett.  Ital.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  § 73.  It  was  printed  in  1576,  (4to.  Avignon,)  but 
greatly  improved  in  the  subsequent  edition  of  1604,  (4to.  Bergamo).  See  Ginguene, 
Sist.  lAtt.  d’ltal.,  Pt.  II.  ch.  xxiv.,  note. 

” Ut  sup.  He  gives  1584  as  the  date  of  the  edition  of  Vicenza,  (8vo.),  which,  by  an 
obvious  mistake,  is  made  1 589  by  Tiraboschi,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  § 58. 

* Lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  § 73. 

“ Historical  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy,  (4to.  Lond.  1799,)  sect  ii.  pp.  146 — 148, 
where  he  speaks  in  praise  of  Ingegneri  for  his  conduct  to  Tasso,  and  for  his  writings  ; 
but  calls  his  translation  from  Ovid  one  of  the  first  books  of  the  Ars  Amandi,  and 
makes  Vicenza  the  birth-place  of  Ingegneri.  Tomiri  was  printed  at  Naples  in  1607 ; 
and  Walker  (in  a note)  names  two  later  writers  who  have  made  Tomiri  the  heroine  of 
tragedies. 

^ See  Black’s  Life  of  Tasso,  chap.  xiv.  (vol.  ii.  p.  44) ; Tiraboschi,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  § 47; 
Ginguene,  Pt.  II.  ch.  xiv. 

y Black,  ch.  xxii.  (ii.  295).  ^ Ibid.,  ch.  xxiii.  (ii.  321,  note).  **  Ibid.,  ch.  xvi.  (ii.  96). 
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and,  we  may  conclude,  his  manners,  recommended  him.  In  1578,  as 
already  seen,  he  was  at  Turin;  in  1581,  at  Parma;  in  1586,  at  Vicenza, 
Venice,  and  Guastalla,  where  he  staid  till  1592,  when  he  proceeded  to 
Rome.  In  1598  he  was  at  Modena,  but  in  1602  went,  for  the  second 
time,  to  Turin.  He  was  probably  at  Venice  when  his  Venetian  poems  were 
printed  there,  in  1613,  but  no  later  trace  of  him  can  be  found.  He  seems 
to  have  attached  his  different  protectors  to  him,  and  not  to  have  had  any 
serious  quarrel,  unless  with  Cardinal  Cintio  Aldobrandini,  in  spite  of 
whose  opposition  (then  become  unavailing,  from  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Clement  VHL)  Ingegneri  published,  at  Viterbo,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
nephew  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  Paul  V.,  the  “Creation”  of  Tasso.  The 
most  zealous  supporter  of  Ingegneri  was  Ferrante  (Gonzaga),  second  Duke 
of  Guastalla,  a promoter  and  cultivator  of  elegant  literature.  Yet,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  Tiraboschi^,  this  prince  is  found  to  have  invited  Ingegneri 
to  Guastalla,  not  to  literary  occupation,  but  to  the  manufacture  of  Venice 
soap.  It  were  vain  to  enquire,  whether  Ingegneri  had  previously  been  en- 
gaged in  such  business  at  home,  or  was  generally  skilled  in  the  chemistry 
of  his  time,  since  he  wrote  against  the  delusions  of  alchemy.  And  as  little 
can  we  discover,  if  the  poet  stamped  appropriate  mottoes^  on  his  soap 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  court  beauties  of  Guastalla.  Northern  readers, 
however,  may  be  reminded,  that  there  is  a wide  difference  between  the  pre- 
paration of  coarse  soap  with  boiled  animal  fat,  and  of  delicate  saponary 
compounds  from  the  pure  olive-oil  of  Italy.  Perhaps,  too,  Ingegneri’s  per- 
sonal skill  was  not  required  in  what  may  have  been  chosen  as  a mode  of 
securing  him  a provision,  by  Don  Ferrante,  who  shewed  himself,  to  the  last, 
ready  to  aid  the  poet  in  his  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

Gamba  presents  only  four  specimens  of  Ingegneri’s  poetry.  The  last  of 
these  was,  no  doubt,  written  before  the  first,  as  it  relates  to  the  war  of 
Cyprus  which  Selim  IT.  waged  against  the  Venetians  from  1570  to  1573. 
It  is  in  form  of  a canzone  to  Cupid,  as  son  of  the  former  queen  of  the  isle ; 
and  the  poet,  strangely  enough,  calls  upon  him  to  rise  and  recover  his  do- 
minions, of  which  he  has  been  dispossessed  by  an  enemy  of  God.  The 
archer  is  exhorted  to  employ  his  weapons  against  the  foe,  and  immediate 
success  is  augured  to  his  warfare.  Unhappy,  however,  was  the  result  of 
the  struggle  maintained  by  the  Venetians,  with  vast  sacrifice  of  men  and 
money.  They  were  forced  to  evacuate  Cyprus  in  1573,  after  the  fall  of 
Famagosta,  and  the  cruel  death  of  its  gallant  defender,  Marc  Antonio 
Bragadino,  who  had  obtained  honourable  terms  of  capitulation,  but  was 
treacherously  seized  by  Pacha  Mustapha,  the  Turkish  ^general,  who  flayed 
him  alive,  and  carried  the  horrid  trophy  of  the  skin,  suspended  from  the 
mast  of  his  ship.  Ultimately,  this  relic  of  their  commander  was  given  up 
to  the  Venetians,  and  it  rests  in  an  urn  in  the  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  at  Venice®.  In  a sonnet  with  a coda,  Ingegneri  has  thought  fit  to 

^ Lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  § 58 ; Ginguene,  Pt.  II.  cli.  xxiv. 

It  was  said  (perhaps  never  printed)  in  France,  among  the  bons  mots  current  upon 
the  first  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  that  a lojal  soap-boiler,  having  made  a bust  of 
liouis  XVI 1 1,  in  soap,  was  in  difficulty  as  to  a proper  inscription  for  it,  when  an  old 
woman  in  the  establishment  proposed  “ Celui-ci  ote  toutes  les  taches.” 

**  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Repuhliques  Italiennes,  tom.  viii.  ch.  x. 

* The  JDictionnaire  Ilistorique  (voc.  Bragadin.)  points  out  a discrepancy  as  to  the 
date  of  Bragadino’s  murder ; but  states  that  his  monument  makes  it  1571,  which  may 
be  taken  as  correct,  having  the  support  of  Muratori,  in  his  Annali  d’ Italia,  (an.  1571). 
I>i  1589,  Fuligni  of  Vicenza  made  the  fate  of  this  unfortmiate  hero  the  subject  of  a 
tragedy, — praised  by  Walker,  sect.  i.  (p.  102). 
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celebrate  a lovers*^  quarrel,  between  a Spaniard  and  a fair  friend,  under 
circumstances  marking,  that  the  parties  were  neither  gentle  nor  refined.  In 
another  sonnet,  of  like  form,  he  compares  to  a dog  that  gnaws  one  bone 
and  holds  another  in  his  paws,  a man  who  has  both  a wife  and  a favourite, 
and  to  whom  he  prophesies,  that  discomfiture  will  come,  through  one  suc- 
cessful rival  in  the  affections  of  both. 

The  poem  placed  first  must  have  been  composed  between  1579  and 
1587,  being  a canzone  addressed  to  Bianca  Cappello,  Duchessa  di  Toscana, 
who  enjoyed  such  rank  for  those  eight  years.  Here,  the  subject  claims  a 
digression,  which  therefore  does  not  require  those  excuses  which  it  is 
hoped  the  earlier  ones  may  find  accepted  by  gentle  readers.  Bianca  Cap- 
pello was  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a noble  house  of  Venice,  who,  after  be- 
ginning an  intrigue  with  Pietro  Buonaventuri,  a young  Florentine  merchant, 
made  a runaway  marriage  with  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  Florence. 
The  indigent  condition  of  Buonaventuri  suiting  ill  the  disposition  of  his 
wife,  she  set  herself  to  gain  money  by  the  sale  of  her  charms.  The  reign- 
ing Grand-Duke,  Francesco  de’  Medici,  having  seen  her, — whether  by  ac- 
cident, or  by  design  formed  through  excited  curiosity, — fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  established  the  fair  Venetian  as  his  mistress^.  This  caused  much 
annoyance  to  the  Grand-Duehess,  Joanna  of  Austria,  but  none  to  Buona- 
venturi, who,  getting  place  and  pay,  submitted  to  form,  with  his  wife  and 
her  admirer,  what  was  termed  in  Italy  the  “ triangolo-equilatero.”  After 
the  Grand-Duchess’s  death,  Francesco  resolved  to  marry  Bianca,  who  had 
become  a widow  some  years  before,  through  the  assassination  of  her  hus- 
band by  hired  bravoes  g,— -a  fate  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself,  from  the 
many  enemies  he  made  by  his  arrogance  and  presumption.  The  Seigniory 
of  Venice  now  acted  a part  of  unbecoming  meanness,  for  which  there  is  not 
apparent  the  poor  excuse  of  diplomatic  or  commercial  policy.  As  they  had 
done  in  favour  of  the  charming  Caterina  Cornaro,  in  1471  when  about 
to  wed  Jacques  (de  Lusignan)  II.,  king  of  Cyprus,  so,  they  declared  Bianca 
Cappello  daughter  of  St.  Mark,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony of  her  nuptials.  The  Tuscans  were  indignant  at  the  self-degradation 
of  their  prince,  and  a song  ^ turning  the  marriage  into  ridicule  was  heard 
throughout  Italy.  Nothing,  however,  disturbed  the  pair,  except  the  bitter 
expressions  of  disapprobation  at  their  union  which  Cardinal  Ferdinand,  the 
Grand-Duke’s  brother  and  heir-presumptive,  openly  vented,  causing  there- 
by a fraternal  quarrel.  A reconciliation  having  been  effected,  the  Cardinal, 
who  was  just  setting  out  for  Rome,  came  to  sup  with  the  Grand-Duke  and 
Bianca,  at  the  villa  of  Poggio  a Cajano,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1587. 

^ The  house  she  occupied  at  this  time  is  pointed  out  at  Florence,  on  the  west  side  of 
Via  Maggio,  having  a pun  in  sculpture  over  the  door,  in  a carved  stone  hat  or  bonnet, 
which  awe  of  an  Italian  sun  has  made  of  very  different  dimensions  from  those  of  the 
dolls’  head-dresses  hung  on  the  backs  of  their  heads  by  the  elegantes  of  London  and 
Paris,  in  this  year  of  grace  1856.  The  name  of  Bianca’s  family  is  spelt  by  Muratori 
with  one  only,  hut  all  or  most  others  write  it  with  two,  by  which  the  stone-cutter’s 
wit  is  preserved  j and  even  if  the  Cappello  family  bore,  in  armoirie  chantante,  some 
device  referring  to  head-gear,  the  design  of  the  sculpture  seems  not  heraldic  j and,  at 
Florence,  the  lady  was  Buonaventuri,  till  Grand-Duchess. 

K Some  accounts  place  this  crime  in  1574.  At  all  events,  it  was  certainly  prior  to 
the  demise  of  the  Grand-Duchess  Joanna  ,•  so  that  no  suspicion  need  attach  to  Bianca, 
and  as  little  to  her  lover,  who  had  no  object  in  removing  so  complaisant  a person  as 
Buonaventuri. 

**  Sismondi,  Mist,  des  Repuhliqnes  Italiennes,  tom.  v.  ch.  xiv. 

* See  Tenhove’s  “Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Medici,”  translated  by  Su’  Richard 
Clayton,  chap.  xiii.  (vol.  ii.  p.  510,)  2 vols , 4to.,  Bath,  1797. 
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That  night  the  Grand-Duke  died,  and  next  day  Bianca  expired,  both  as  if 
from  the  effects  of  poison,— a fact  for  which  writers  have  accounted  in 
various  ways,  but  which  seems  best  explained  by  Tenhove^,  who  says,  that 
the  Cardinal,  having  suspicions,  was  cautious  enough  to  decline,  under 
pretext  of  indisposition,  tasting  a dish  pressed  on  him  by  his  hostess,  and 
whereof  the  Grand-Duke  ate  largely,  on  seeing  which,  Bianca  took  the  rest 
herself.  Of  Bianca’s  talents  there  can  be  no  doubt;  Francesco  de’  Medici, 
though  little  esteemed  by  Sismondi,  is  rated  higher  by  the  more  impartial 
Tenhove ; and  the  woman  who,  with  so  much  against  her,  could,  gain  and 
keep  such  ascendancy  over  him,  must  have  had  no  common  abilities.  Her 
personal  beauty  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  been  extreme, — whence  we 
must  judge  apocryphal,  the  portrait  shewn  as  hers  a few  years  ago,  at 
Poggio  Imperialeh  which  gives  the  lady  too  few  charms  and  too  many 
years  to  represent  such  an  original.  Besides,  we  cannot  question  the  fidelity 
of  Bianca’s  fine  counterfeit,  in  Lord  Northwick’s  splendid  gallery™;  and 
it  certainly  exhibits  her  as  a very  handsome  woman,  while  its  expression 
is  not  such  as  we  can  deem  inconsistent  with  her  character. 

Ingegneri  avails  himself  unreservedly  of  the  poet’s  licence  in  approach- 
ing the  far- elevated  Venetian,  whom  he  styles  the  honour  of  Venice  and 
Florence,  nay,  of  the  world.  He  endows  her  with  every  virtue,  and  the 
perfection  of  beauty,  which  would  cause  Paris,  in  a judgment  now,  to 
prefer  to  Helen  or  Venus  this  later  sea-born  divinity.  Much  is  said  of  her 
wealth,  and  the  number  of  friends  and  servants  whom  she  had  bound  to 
her  by  her  benefits.  The  bard  does  not  include  himself  in  the  fortunate 
list ; and  we  may  infer,  that  hope,  rather  than  gratitude,  inspired  his  strains. 
The  close  asserts  life  to  be  a lottery,  with  few  grazie  and  many  MancTie ; 
but  here  are  all  grazie  in  this  Bianca,— pun  which  does  not  escape  the 
ear,  but  is  not  so  distinct  in  its  connection  with  a real  lottery.  Whether 
Ingegneri  was  ever  permitted  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  that  sun  wFich  he  had 
courted  with  so  unmeasured  adulation,  does  not  appear ; but,  whatever  was 
the  result,  we  of  this  gold-worshipping  age  ought  not  to  look,  with  too 
hasty  disdain,  upon  the  needy  courtier  of  a wealthy  and  liberal  princess, 
although  he  must  have  known,  that  her  fame  was  far  from  spotless. 

Of  the  collection  of  modern  Venetian  poetry,  the  first  three  volumes  are 
assigned  to  the  works  of  Antonio  Lamberti,  who  was  alive  in  1817,  but  of 
whose  history  or  condition  Gamba  does  not  inform  us.  One  volume  con- 
tains canzonette,  four  pieces  on  the  Seasons,  and  a hymn  to  Death ; an- 
other is  filled  with  Apologues  and  Idylls;  and  the  third  presents  eight 
longer  poems,  on  the  Seasons,  as  enjoyed  in  the  country  and  in  the  city. 
To  begin  with  the  most  serious  in  its  subject,  it  may  be  remarked  of  the 
Hymn  to  Death,  as  of  Petrarch’s  “Triumph  of  Death,”  to  which  it  alludes, 
that  the  awful  power  addressed  is  contemplated  as  the  mild  ender  of  sor- 
rows, rather  than  the  rude  interrupter  of  joys.  I know  not  but,  that  so 

**  Ut  sup.  (ii.  510,  511).  Muratori  {Annali,  ad  an.  1587,)  relates  the  circumstances, 
without  giving  his  own  opinion ; but  telling  us,  that  some  thought  Bianca  had  meant 
to  poison  her  husband  in  a fit  of  jealousy.  If  so,  why  choose  such  an  occasion,  and  why 
follow  him  ? Even  if  detected,  she  might  have  been  ready  to  expect  pardon  from  the 
new  Grand-Duke,  to  whom  she  had  opened  the  succession.  Sismondi  draws  no  conclu- 
sion from  what  he  narrates  (t.  viii.  ch.  x.). 

* A grand-ducal  country  palace,  about  a mile  and  a-half  from  Florence,  beyond  the 
Porta  Itomana. 

^ At  Thirlestane-house,  Cheltenham.  It  is  a half-length,  bare-headed,  in  rich  and 
ta.steful  apparel.  The  painter  is  the  younger  Bronzino,  (Alessandro  Allori,)  who  was 
much  patronised  by  the  Grand-Duke  Francesco  de’  Medici. 
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philosophic  as  well  as  Christian  a view  of  Death’s  character  and  office  may 
be  more  readily  taken  by  those  races  who  personify  la  Morte  as  a female, 
than  by  those  who  speak  of  the  “ King  of  Terrors,”  and  even  venture  to  give, 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  to  a mere  abstraction,  the  uncouth  and  revolting 
form  of  a skeleton'’.  Among  the  twenty-two  canzonette,  we  find  one  from 
the  French,  and  three  from  the  Sicilian.  One  of  the  original  Venetian 
pieces  is  named  the  “ Sofa,”  but  Nina’s  sofa  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  article  of  furniture  celebrated  by  Cowper.  Fifteen  of  the  Apologues 
are  Lamberti’s  own,  one  is  a paraphrase  from  Voltaire,  and  another  is  imi- 
tated from  the  German.  The  last  of  the  three  Idylls  is  an  imitation  ; and 
they  all,  like  the  Apologues,  treat  more  of  men  and  their  doings  than  of 
nature  and  the  objects  she  presents.  Winter  in  the  country,  and  the  poet’s 
Cjuiet  life  in  it,  are  contrasted  with  the  busy  idleness,  folly,  and  vice  that 
reign  in  the  city.  In  his  rural  Spring,  the  poet  addresses  his  Nina  on  the 
return  of  the  season,  and  ends  with  mistaking  her  for  the  vernal  goddess 
herself.  The  urban  Spring  is  a declaration,  by  the  town-loving  Phillis 
{Filide),  that  poets  may  go  to  the  country  and  versify,  but  that  she  prefers 
to  remain  in  the  city  ; while  the  lively  waiting-maid  echoes  the  expression 
of  her  mistress’s  taste, — quite  in  the  style  of  the  English  fair  admirer  of 
the  “shady  side  of  Pall-Mall.”  Their  discourse  ended,  Filide  sets  out  on 
her  round  of  diversions,  attended  by  a crowd  of  admirers,  over  whom  she 
sways  a despotic  sceptre.  Summer  is,  correctly,  painted  less  fresh  than 
Spring,  the  darling  of  poets  who  sing  in  latitudes  where  the  verdure,  longer 
lived  in  northern  climes,  does  not  outlast  the  first  heats  of  June.  The 
beautiful  Tonina  lauds  the  pleasing  life  in  Padua  during  the  fair,  but  has 
no  wish  to  quit  Venice,- — the  heat  and  fatigue  of  which  are  not  forgotten  by 
the  poet.  Autumn  in  the  country  is  praised  for  its  bounties  ; Autumn  in 
town  contains  the  poet’s  request  to  Nina  to  come  out,  driving  from  Padua 
to  Battaglia,  &c.,  yet  so  as  to  return  in  time  for  the  opera, — and  for  St. 
Martin’s  Day,  to  figure  on  the  Corso  and  at  Treviso,  thus  combining  rural 
and  urban  amusements. 

The  fourth  volume  opens  with  the  writings  of  Giacomo  Mazzola,  a 
native  of  Padua,  who  died  there  in  1804.  Nothing  is  told  of  his  life,  ex- 
cept that  he  belonged  to  the  medical  profession.  Without  this  intimation, 
one  might  almost  have  suspected  his  calling  to  have  been  that  of  a 
frisenr^  since  it  is  said,  he  had  penned  no  fewer  than  500  sonnets  on  the 
tresses  of  Nina.  Beside  such  an  outpouring  of  verse,  what  is  the  “ Rape 
of  the  Lock,”  or  the  “ Hair  of  Berenice  ?”  Meneghelli,  a fellow-citizen 
and  true  friend,  selected  from  the  mass  100  of  those  pieces,  and  wrote  a 
preface  for  their  first  edition,  at  Padua,  in  1785.  Public  taste  approving. 


" The  celebrated  Nightingale  monument,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  a remarkable 
example.  There,  the  chisel  of  Koubiliac  has  treated  the  subject  so  well,  that  our  habits 
of  thought  prevent  us  from  being  startled  at  the  absurdity  of  the  idea,  when  we  ad- 
mire the  more  than  redeeming  beauties  of  the  work.  And  perhaps,  we  do  not  wrong 
our  fellow-countrymen’s  powers  of  observation,  if  we  reckon,  that  not  one  out  of  ten  who 
pause  before  that  tomb  ever  calls  to  mind  the  non-existence  of  Death  as  a being  visible 
in  the  dry  skull  and  marrowless  bones  of  which  imagination  has  made  up  his  presence. 
In  painting,  the  “ Dance  of  Death,”  so  favourite  a subject  with  the  olden  German 
artists,  will  suggest  itself  to  most  readers  as  a familiar  instance.  West’s  striking  pic- 
ture of  “ Death  on  the  pale  horse”  is  to  be  judged  of  on  other  principles.  It  is  ciu'ious, 
that  in  the  Spanish  Danqa  General,  by  Saniob,  A.  D.  1350,  printed  by  IViknor  (Hist. 
Span.  Liter.  A})pend.  H.  No.  11.),  and  justly  supposed  by  him  to  come  from  the  North, 
Death,  though  feminine  in  Spanish,  (as  in  Latin,)  speaks  as  if  masculine,  and  says  of 
two  pretty  damsels,  son  mis  es;posas,  “ they  are  my  brides.”  - 
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they  were  reprinted  in  a short  time,  and  Gamba’s  edition  is  the  third.  la 
the  hundredth  sonnet,  the  poet  protests  to  Nina  that  he  had  written,  not  to 
gain  renown  for  himself,  but  to  make  her  and  her  locks  famous  in  the 
world ; and  that  he  should  be  satisfied  if  she  would  deign  to  say  to  him, 
“ Poor  fellow,  thou  hast  taken  great  pains  for  me.”  Sonnet  ninety-two 
marks  more  precisely  than  any  others®,  that  the  hair  of  Nina  was  golden  ; 
and  we  may  imagine  it  like  that  which  glows  in  the  tints  of  Titian  and  the 
Palmas,  Paolo  Veronese  and  Tintoret.  The  first  sonnet  is  addressed  to 
those  lovers  who  may  chance  to  read  his  effusions ; but  all  the  following 
ninety-eight  have,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  hair  of  Nina  for  their  subject, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  It  were  a waste  of  my  readers’  time  to  offer  remarks 
on  many,  but  the  modes  in  which  the  single  theme  is  handled  in  a few 
may  be  worth  noticing,  as  curious.  The  seventh  makes  us  aware,  that 
Venice  is  the  country  of  Nina,  whose  fine  tresses  fill  the  measure  of  eleven 
quarti  (Ven.,  quarte),  or  fourth  parts  of  a bushelP.  Sonnet  eighteenth, 
with  a temerity  which  is  confessed,  ventures  to  compare  Nina  in  tears  to 
the  Magdalene  at  Christ’s  feet,  at  the  supper  of  the  Pharisee.  There  are 
points  in  which  the  parallel  could  hardly  be  flattering  to  Nina ; and  the 
naming  of  the  person,  in  accordance  with  thePomish  view  of  the  identity  of 
Mary  from  Magdala,  and  the  penitent  who  anointed  Jesus,  shuts  out  the 
poet  from  the  excuses  which  a Protestant  might  offer,  holding  the  women 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  to  be  different  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  sonnets  allude,  more  than  once^,  to  the  hair  of  Berenice — not,  however, 
to  the  bards®  who  have  immortalized  it.  Absalom’s  locks  and  fate  are 
brought  into  one  sonnet  (44),  rather  mistily.  The  hue  of  Nina’s  hair 
suggests  the  golden  fleece  of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  (52),  not  that  of 
the  Burgundian  order.  In  55  Mazzola  refers,  happily,  to  Zappi’s  graceful 
canzone^  on  Cupid’s  Museum  ; and  declares,  that,  having  been  admitted 
to  view  the  collection,  he  had  found  all  as  enumerated  by  his  predecessor, 
with  the  addition  of  a splendid  niche,  prepared  to  receive  the  ringlets  of 
Nina.  The  great  power  of  Nina  lying,  like  Samson’s,  in  her  hair,  makes  her 
slave  ask  himself,  whether  he  might  not  copy  the  act  ofDalilah  (64);  but  he 
resolves  against  so  barbarous  a deed,  which  he  must  ever  deplore.  No.  78 


As  2,  69,  92, 

p By  the  conversion  of  the  Tuscan  stajo,  or  busht  l,  of  grain,  given  by  Simonde 
(better  known  as  Sisinondi),  in  his  Tableau  de  V Agriculture  Toscane,  eleven-fourths  of 
a bushel  would  weigh  28|  old  French  pounds;  and  by  the  conversion  of  the  old  French 
weights,  in  “lire’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,”  one  pound  was  above  one-fourteenth 
heavier  than  the  English  pound  Avoirdupois  of  7,000  Troy  grains.  Whatever  proportion 
the  Venetian  stajo  may  have  borne  to  the  Tuscan  measure  of  the  same  denomination, 
the  quantity  of  the  lady’s  locks  is  very  great.  Simonde,  Tableau  de  V Agriculture 
Toscane,  8vo.,  Geneve,  1801,  pp.  300-1 ; lire’s  Diet.,  2nd  edition,  London,  1824,  Ap- 
pendix. 

*1  From  the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  see  the  vase  of  ointment  so  con- 
stantly an  accompaniment  of  the  MagdaL  ne  in  works  of  art : and  even  in  England  we 
have  the  title  of  Magdalen  Asylums.  The  critical  question,  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, may  be  seen  fully  stated  in  the  Rev,  B,  T.  Bloomfield’s  “ Notes  to  the  New 
Testament,”  Luke  vii.  36 — 50 ; Matt,  xxvi,  6 ; Mark  xiv.  3 ; John  xi.  2,  xii.  3 ; the 
first-cited  passage  being  that  specially  alluded  to  here. 

'■  60,  65,  77 ; in  the  second  of  which  (v.  7)  is  named  the  astronomer  Conon,  mentioned 
by  Catullus. 

* Callimach\is,  whose  Greek  original  has  perished ; and  Catullus,  who  has  left  a Latin 
imitation  of  it : for  such,  rather  than  a translation,  critics  consider  his  poem  De  Coma 
Berenices. 

* I'he  Museo  TAmore  was,  as  Zappi  sings,  rich  in  curiosities  connected  with  love, — 
sucli  as,  the  swords  fatal  to  Thisbe  and  Dido ; the  lamp  of  Hero,  &c.,  &c. 
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imitates  an  Ode  of  Anacreon’^,  in  recounting  nature’s  peculiar  gifts  to  the 
various  animals,  and  says,  thus  her  hair  had  been  conferred  on  Nina. 
The  92nd  is  probably  the  one  most  admired  at  Venice,  having  quite  the 
sportive  style  and  turn  so  popular  there.  It  reminds  Nina  of  the  occasion 
when  she  accompanied  her  swain  in  mask,  habited  as  a beggar-girl,  and 
the  bystanders  said  to  her,  “ If  you  would  be  believed,  hide  those  locks  of 
gold : do  you  beg,  and  yet  display  a treasure  V We  must  hope  Nina  was 
well  educated,  as  her  lover  addresses  to  her  many  verses  full  of  classic 
allusions.  He  refers  once  (88)  to  Sappho’s  Leap,  not  in  a threat  of  its 
being  used  to  end  life  and  woes  together,  but  as  it  holds  out  a prospect  of 
cure,  by  making  the  scorned  admirer  forget  his  passion^  ; for  which,  the 
poet  says,  he  should  like  to  go  and  try  its  efficacy,  had  he  full  faith,— a 
necessary  qualification,  in  which  he  seems  utterly  wanting. 

This  volume  closes  with  one  or  two  short  poems  by  Ludovico  Pasto,  who 
was  born  in  1746,  at  Venice,  and  died  in  1806,  at  Bagnoli  di  Conselve, 
where  he  had  practised  medicine  since  1774.  The  first  piece  describes  the 
distraction  of  a lady  at  the  last  illness  and  death  of  her  dog  ; and  is  lively 
and  bustling,  with  the  mistress’s  impatient  and  manifold  orders  to  her 
several  domestics ; and  her  address,  first  flattering,  finally  upbraiding,  to 
the  medical  man  called  in  for  her  four-footed  favourite.  The  second 
paints  well  the  sad  plight  of  a dog,  once  fondled  as  a pet,  now  neglected  in 
age  and  sickness  ; and  winds  up  with  a word  from  the  animal  to  the 
ladies,  bidding  them,  while  young  and  fair,  enjoy  themselves~for  they  will 
experience  her  lot  hereafter.  The  other  compositions  are  inferior. 

Volume  fifth  is  limited  to  Dithyrambics,  and  the  first  of  these  is  by  Pasto, 
in  praise  of  the  Friularo  winey  of  Bagnoli,  in  the  Paduan  district.  Here, 
the  poet  does  not  venture  to  introduce  the  jolly  god  himself  as  interlocutor, 
but  sings,  in  his  own  person,  the  merits  of  this  inspiring  juice,  till,  at  the 
close,  it  takes  too  strong  effect  upon  his  senses.  Pasto  does  not  bring  him- 
self into  dangerous  comparison  with  Redi,  whose  gay  Bacco  in  Toscana 
is  so  felicitously  sparkling *  * ; still,  he  lauds  his  chosen  beverage  with  a 
zest  which  makes  us  hope,  he  was  not  like  Redi,  a “ water-drinking  bard,” 
who  enjoyed  the  wine-cup  flowing,  by  force  of  imagination  alone.  Pasto 
next  invokes  his  muse  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  Polenta,  the  most 
national  dish  in  the  kitchen  of  Italy.  Originally,  it  was  made  of  chesnut- 
flour,  but  the  flour  of  maize  has  long  been  its  chief  ingredient,  in  all  parts 
of  Italy  not  among  the  hills.  In  the  north,  Burns  has  composed  an  address 
or  ode  to  the  Scotch  “ Haggis,”  an  old-fashioned  compound  more  savoury 
than  elegant,  and,  despite  its  classic  fame,  commonly  banished  to  the  side- 
table  in  those  country-houses  where  it  is  retained  at  all.  Other  dishes  have 
been  sung,  and  I,  S.  S.,  recollect  having  seen,  in  a periodical  work,  many 
years  ago,  a careful  and  no  doubt  accurate  receipt,  in  very  readable  verse, 
for  making  that  Bath  cake  which  immortalizes  its  inventress,  by  preserving 

" The  second,  <pv(ri?  Kcpara  raipots,  K.r.\. 

* Readers  may  be  reminded  of  Addison’s  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  “ Spectator,” 
Nos.  223,  227,  233. 

y Said  to  be  a red  wine  of  exquisite  flavour. 

* We  almost  fancy,  we  hear  the  smashing  of  the  ice  from  the  grotta  in  the  hill  of 
Boboli,  when  Bacchus  orders  the  Satyrs  to  break  it  small : — 

“ Con  alti  picchi, 

De’  mezza  picchi, 

Dirompetelo, 

Sgretoiatelo, 

Infrangetelo, 

Striiolatelo,”  &c. 
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her  name  of  “ Sally  Lunn.”  I have  also  met  with  a poetical  receipt  for 
compounding  a “salad,”  or  “ herbaceous  treat,”  as  it  was  termed  by  the 
writer  — said  to  be  Sydney  Smith.  The  precepts  set  forth  therein 
might  be  excellent,  and  worthy  of  the  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  but  other  modes 
of  salad-dressing  are  followed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps.  Pasto  indites 
550  verses  on  his  subject,  which  he  treats  with  evident  relish,  recommend- 
ing the  flour  from  Bergamo,  and  shews  his  unfeigned  passion  for  Polenta^ 
by  eating  it  to  repletion.  Next  we  have  an  anonymous  poem  in  praise  of 
the  Oseleti,  (Ital.,  uccelletti,')  or  small  birds  which  abound  in  autumn, 
not  saluting  them  as  wanderers  of  wood  and  field,  but  as  supplying  the 
table  with  pleasing  and  varied  additions.  Last  comes  a piece  by  Marc 
Antonio  Cavanis,  upon  the  Zuca  (ItaL,  succd),  or  pumpkin,  extensively 
used  in  Italian  cookery.  This  is  written  in  a livelier  strain  than  the 
Oseleti.,  and  would  please  the  critic  more,  while  it  would  edifv  the  gas- 
tronome less,  in  these  transalpine  regions,  where  the  pumpkin  is  not  capa- 
ble of  culture  but  at  a cost  beyond  its  worth. 

I fear  the  readers  may  exclaim,  “ OJie  ! jam  satis, as  readers  have  often 
done  ere  now ; and  I may  take  my  leave  in  the  closing  words  of  the 
Zuca  : — 

“ Quante  cosse^  in  to'^  lode  voria'^  dir  ! 

Ma  no^  posso  tocarlo®  sto  cantin^. 

Perch e dal  gran  sorbir 

Sta  bona  papa^  el**  corpo  s’  a sgionfa*, 

E me**  sento  un  tamburo*,  e no  go  fia“.” 

(h.) 


WILLMOTT’S  BEITISH  POETS 

During  near  a quarter  of  a century  we  have  seen  with  astonishment,  not 
unmixed  with  alarm,  a long  series  of  productions  issue  from  the  press,  the 
aim  and  object  of  each  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  surpass  all  its  pre- 
decessors in  violence  and  extravagance.  Those  writers  who  could  not 
catch  any  spark  of  the  divine  fire  which  glo’wed  in  the  bosoms  of  Byron 
and  Moore,  determined  at  any  rate  to  imitate  their  absurdities ; and  to 
“ Cain,”  and  the  “ Loves  of  the  Angels,”  we  are  indebted  for  a long  train 
of  noxious  trash  equally  offensive  to  morality  and  good  taste.  Even 
the  better  poets  of  the  day  are  infected  with  the  prevailing  disease,  and  we 
cannot  help  seeing  in  Tennyson  and  Browning  a lurking  love  for  situations 
and  persons  that  are  supernatural,  infra-natural,  indeed,  anything  and 
everything  but  natural.  Angels  and  devils,  ghosts  and  goblins,  almost 
push  from  their  stools  the  flesh-and-blood  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ; and 
even  the  few  human  beings  whose  company  we  are  favoured  with — their 
hands  stained  with  blood,  their  minds  shaken  with  delirium,  brooding  over 
past  crimes,  and  meditating  new  ones — seem  rather  the  phantasms  of  a 
fevered  dream  than  creatures  of  the  same  species  with  ourselves. 

“ cose.  **  tua.  vorria.  non.  ® toccarlo.  ^ questo  cantino. 

« questa  buona  pappa.  **  il.  * s’  e gonfiato.  **  ini.  * tamburro. 

™ non  lio  fiato. 

■*  “ Tiie  I’oems  of  Gray,  Parnell,  Collins,  Warton,  and  Green.  Edited  by  Eobert 
Aris  Wilhnott.”  (George  Eoutledge  & Co,  1854.) 

“ I'he  Poems  of  Mark  Akenside  and  John  Dyer.  Edited  by  Robert  Aris  Willmott.” 
(George  Eoutledge  & Co.  1855.) 

“ 'J'he  Poems  of  William  Cowper.  Edited  by  Robert  Aids  Willmott.”  (George 
Eoutledge  & Co.  1855.) 
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We  will  not  pause  here  to  enquire  how  far  the  creations  of  the  poet 
should  be  real ; whether  he  should  not  rather  place  his  audience  in  an 
ideal  world ; whether,  with  the  upholders  of  the  Aristotelian  definition,  we 
should  look  on  fiction  as  a mere  imitation,  the  closer  to  reality  the  better ; 
or  whether  we  should,  with  Lord  Bacon,  regard  poetry  as  “ subjecting  the 
shows  of  things  to  our  senses^;”  whether  Achilles  and  Hamlet,  Andro- 
mache and  Desdemona,  are  living  and  breathing  men  and  women,  or 
whether  they  derive  their  existence  from  the  imagination  of  the  poet ; at 
all  events,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  creations  of  fancy,  though  perhaps 
removed  from,  should  be  consenting  with,  and  not  repugnant  to,  truth  and 
nature.  And  not  only  has  this  precept  been  signally  disregarded  by  the 
writers  to  whom  we  have  alluded, — who  seem  to  find  their  highest  glory 
in  piling  the  Pelion  of  improbability  on  the  Ossa  of  impossibility,  and  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  can  pass  the  flaming  bounds  of  time  and 
space,  and  revel  in  scenes  of  which  the  more  we  think  the  less  we  know  ; 
— if  the  evil  stopped  here,  we  might  be  content ; but  in  some  instances  we 
could  name,  the  laws  of  morality,  and  even  decency,  are  set  at  defiance. 
Now,  however,  we  see  symptoms  of  the  tide  turning ; the  public  taste  is 
beginning  to  reject  the  ofifal  that  has  been  set  before  it,  and  returning  to 
the  healthier  pabulum  of  past  times.  Divers  reprints  of  the  poets  of  the 
last  century  indicate  this  feeling ; they  shew'  a want,  and  supply  it. 

Our  object  here  is  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  Mr.  Willraott’s  edition  of 
the  eight  writers  whose  names  we  have  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
Of  three  of  these — Gray,  Collins,  and  Cowper — their  station  in  English 
literature  has  long  been  ascertained.  The  rural  scenery  of  “ Grongar-hill” 
has  made  the  name  of  Dyer  familiar  to  his  countrymen  ; and  we  have  all 
accompanied  Parnell’s  Hermit  in  his  heaven-directed  wanderings.  The 
name  of  Akenside’s  great  work  is  known  to  many,  though,  we  suspect,  but 
little  more  of  it;  while  Green  and  Thomas  Warton,  we  fear,  will  be  new 
acquaintances  to  most  readers.  Of  all  the  eight,  though  in  some  instances  the 
divine  afflatus  may  be  a little  wanting,  one  common  quality  may  be  pre- 
dicated which  distinguishes  them  from  the  “ spasmodic”  writers  of  the 
present  day— the  true  British  spirit  which  animates  every  line  of  their 
productions.  They  loved  their  native  country,  and  the  institutions  that 
have  made  her  what  she  is ; and  that  high  sense  of  duty,  that  patient 
energy  that  gains  new  strength  from  every  obstacle,  that  love  of  home  and 
home  scenery,  and  the  decencies  of  home, — the  virtues  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  more  peculiarly  arrogate  to  themselves, — are  more  or  less 
directly  inculcated  in  the  pages  of  these  writers,  and  their  confreres  of  that 
period. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Willmott’s  previous  writings  will  not 
need  to  be  told  that  copious  knowledge  of  literature,  liveliness  and  elegance 
of  style,  together  with  sound  criticism,  enrich  and  adorn  the  prefatory 
notices  of  the  writers  and  the  foot-notes  to  the  volumes  before  us.  A few 
out  of  the  many  passages  which  have  attracted  our  attention  we  proceed  to 
lay  before  our  readers.  And  first  for  a critical  extract : — 

“A  noticeable  peculiarity  of  Warton  is  seen  in  bis  love  of  compound  words  and 
alliteration.  Poetry  has  always  been  enriched  by  the  former.  A compound  word 
sometimes  encloses  two  pictures  in  one  frame.  Homer  is  en  example  : who  does  not 
watch  the  tossing  of  Hector’s  plume  in  the  waving  trees  on  the  mountain-top  ? 
English  fancy  presents  choice  specimens  in  the  ‘ silver-sanded’  shore  of  Drayton,  the 
‘opal-coloured’  morn  of  Sylvester,  the  nightingale’s  ‘love-laboured’  note  of  Milton,  and 


See,  on  this  subject,  Masson’s  Essays. 
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the  ‘purple-streaming’  amethyst  of  Thomson.  The  treasure-houses  of  Spenser  and 
Shakspere  are  piled  with  these  jewels.  Warton  seldom  equalled  his  masters,  and  his 
attempts  were  not  happy.  No  ear  is  satisfied  with  ‘nectar-trickling,’  or  ‘woodbine- 
mantled.’  A compound  epithet  should  he  a portrait,  a landscape,  or  a moral.  When 
Thomson  speaks  of  the  ‘ green-appearing  ground,’  we  see  the  trailing  of  the  long  rake 
over  the  hay-field.  Nor  in  alliteration  was  he  more  successful.  Shenstone  regarded  it 
as  an  easy  kind  of  beauty,  which  Dryden  borrowed  from  Spenser,  and  Pope  carried  to 
its  utmost  perfection.  Gray,  once  cautioning  Beattie  to  check  his  propensity  to  it, 
was  answered  by  his  own  felicitous  specimen  of  it,— 

‘ Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  heMnd.’ 

The  occasional  use  of  alliteration  is  extremely  happy,  but  every  nerve  of  taste  is  jarred 
by  the  barbarism  of  ‘ gladsome-glistering.’  ” 

We  next  come  across  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  lively  Professor,  taken 
from  Mant 

“Warton  (Thomas)  had  given  a boy  an  exercise,  and  the  Doctor  (Joseph  Warton), 
thinking  it  too  good  for  the  boy  himself,  and  suspecting  the  tx'uth,  ordered  him  into 
his  study  after  school,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Warton.  The  exercise  was  read  and  approved. 
‘And  don’t  you  think  it  worth  half-a-crown,  Mr.  Warton  ?’  said  his  brother.  Mr.War- 
ton  assented.  ‘ Well,  then,  you  shall  give  the  boy  one.’  Our  author  accordingly  paid 
the  half-crown  for  his  own  verses,  and  the  Doctor  enjoyed  the  joke.” 

To  recur  once  more  to  criticism  : — 

“ ‘Gror  gar -hill,’”  says  Mr.  WiUmott,  “is  a sweet  sketch.  The  early  pen  of  Milton 
might  not  have  disdained  some  of  its  fresh  and  dewy  touches.  But  it  is  a mere  copy 
from  nature.  Pope  observed  of  moral  reflections  in  a description,  that  we  seem  to  have 
Yirtue  put  upon  us  by  surprise,  and  are  pleased  to  find  a thing  where  we  should  never 
have  looked  to  meet  with  it.  Dr.  Warton  illustrates  the  remark  from  the  writings  of 
Pope  himself,  Virgil,  Denham,  and  Gray : but  he  regards  Dyer  as  equal  to  any  English 
poet  in  this  art  of  oblique  instruction,  into  which  he  often  steals  imperceptibly.  He 
specifies  the  moralizing  of  the  landscape  from  ‘ Grongar-hill,’  and  adds  a beautiM  com- 
ment, that  our  feelings  in  reading  the  poem  are  the  same  as  when,  in  wandering 
through  a wilderness  or  grove,  we  suddenly  behold  in  the  turning  of  the  walk  a statue 
of  some  Virtue  or  Muse.  This  is  the  sentiment  which  raises  Euysdael  above  Gains- 
borough.” 

We  cannot  refrain  from  citing  the  following  graceful  criticism  on  Cowper, 
of  ■which  we  may  remark,  that  the  closing  part  is  applicable,  although  in 
a less  degree,  to  the  other  writers  contained  in  this  collection 

“ It  has  been,”  says  the  editor,  “ the  rare  fortune  of  Cowper  to  obtain  the  votes  of 
the  crowd.  What  safer  candidate  for  Parnassus  might  go  to  the  poll  ? The  tasteful 
read  him  for  his  grace,  the  serious  for  his  religion.  And  the  pleasure  he  alfords  is  of 
that  natural,  healthy  character  which  leaves  no  heat  and  weariness  behind  it.  The 
mind  is  strengthened  without  a stimulant.  His  poetry  influences  the  feelings  as  a 
summer-day  affects  the  body,  and  the  reader  has  a sense  of  enjoyment  calm,  pure, 
and  lasting.” 

As  our  object  is  not  only  to  bring  Mr.  Willmott’s  edition,  but  the  poets 
themselves,  before  the  attention  of  our  readers,  we  shall  make  no  apology 
for  citing  two  striking  passages  from  Dyer,  which  we  are  afraid  will  be  new 
to  many  of  the  rising  generation. 

First  we  have  “ A Calm  at  Sea — 

“ See,  through  the  fragrance  of  delicious  airs, 

That  breathe  the  smell  of  balms,  how  traflSc  shapes 
A winding  voyage,  by  the  lofty  coast 
Of  Sofala,  thought  Ophir,  in  whose  hills 
Ev’n  yet  some  portion  of  its  ancient  wealth 
Remains,  and  sparkles  in  the  yellow  sand 
Of  its  clear  streams,  though  unregarded  now : 

Ophirs  more  rich  are  found.  With  easy  course 
The  vessels  glide,  unless  their  speed  be  stopp’d 
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By  dead  calms  that  oft  lie  on  those  smooth  seas 
While  ev'ry  zephyr  sleeps  ; then  the  shrouds  drop 
The  doiony  feather  on  the  cordage  hung 
Moves  not : the  flat  sea  shines  like  yellow  gold 
Fus'd  in  the  fire,  or  like  the  marhle  floor 
Of  some  old  temple  wide : but  where  so  wide 
In  old  or  later  time,  its  marble  floor 
Did  ever  temple  boast  as  this,  which  here 
Spreads  its  bright  level  many  a league  around  ? 

Ai  solemn  distances  its  pillars  rise, 

Sofal’s  hlue  rocks,  Mozamhic’s  palmy  steeps. 

And  lofty  Madagascar' s glittering  shores." 

The  italics  are  Mr.  Willmott’s,  and  he  adds  an  encomium  in  which  we 
think  the  reader  will  agree  : — “ If  the  poetry  of  the  last  one  hundred  years 
contain  a description  more  picturesque  and  lovely,  I shall  be  rejoiced  to 
read  it.” 

The  following  extract  is  better  known  : — ■ 

“ The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  ’mid  his  oraison  hears. 

Aghast,  the  voice  of  Time,  disparting  towers 
Tumbling  all  precipit  ate  downdash’d. 

Rattling  around,  loud  thund’ring  to  the  moon.” 

Exquisite  as  these  two  passages  are,  and  there  are  many  in  Dyer’s 
works  that  will  bear  a comparison  with  them,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  not  only  a poet,  but  a priest,  and  Mr.  Willmott  has  given  us  a few 
extracts  from  his  sermons,  which  breathe  a spirit  of  mild  piety  that  may 
serve  for  an  example  to  modern  pulpits.  One  on  True  Religion  conveys 
a lesson  at  least  as  much  needed  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  writer.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ It  is  a gross  mistake  in  him  whoever  imagines  that  the  God  of  all  wisdom  and 
goodness,  the  God  for  ever  of  all  perfection  and  blessedness,  requires  of  us  ultimately 
more  than  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  before  Him.  Our  goodness 
extendeth  not  unto  Thee,  O Lord,  but  unto  Thy  saints  upon  eai'th.  Through  a want  of 
this  consideration,  the  great  means  of  happiness  often  becomes  a means-  of  misery.  For 
Religion,  which  should  conduce  to  our  peace,  is  often  made  a cause  of  contention ; 
Religion,  which  should  promote  charity,  occasions  persecution ; Religion,  which  should 
aflbi  d us  peace  and  serenity  of  mind,  creates  difficulty  and  despondency.  Religion ! 
really  pride,  hypocrisy,  and  falsehood  usurping  that  sacred  character.  For  Religion, 
our  easy  obligation,  our  reasonable  service,  is,  essentially,  no  more  than  the  sweet  and 
natural  exercise  of  our  hearts  in  the  imitation  of  our  Creator’s  goodness,  and  in  shewing 
forth  our  gratitude  to  Him  and  glorifying  Him,  by  loving  one  another,  by  being  fruitful 
in  good  works.” 

The  wisdom  of  the  following  remark,  taken  from  the  “ Manuscripts,”  will 
at  once  approve  itself  to  every  mind : — 

“ For  the  future,  I am  resolved  to  be  as  cautious  of  receiving  favours  as  I am  wishful 
of  bestowing  them,  since  my  spirit  has  been  so  deeply  vexed  by  some  who  have  formerly 
obliged  me.” 

To  introduce  Matthew  Green  to  our  readers,  we  extract  Mr.  Willraott’s 


^ May  we  not  read,  “ Time-disparting  towers,”  i.  e.  towers  disparting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Time  ? If  it  is  objected  that  a present  participle  is  not  admissible  in  such 
a compound,  we  cite  Thomson’s  “ purple -streaming,”  and  the  “beauty-blooming  isles,” 
“nectar-streaming  fruitage,”  and  “plenty -teeming  tide”  of  Waiton;  though  we  admit 
that  no  one  of  these  is  precisely  in  point.  Still  we  throw  out  our  conjectm’e  valeat 
quantum. 

Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCII.  4 e 
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remarks  on  his  principal  poem,  “ The  Spleen.”  After  citing  an  observa- 
tion of  Dodsley  on  that  poem,  he  goes  on  to  say: — 

“ Gray  saw  and  defined  the  talent  of  Green  more  happily  in  saying,  ‘ There  is  wit 
everywhere  : reading  would  have  formed  his  judgment  and  harmonized  his  ear,  for  even 
his  v\ood-no:es  often  break  out  into  strains  of  real  poetry  and  music.’  We  may  have 
another  song  for  St.  Cecilia  before  we  see  a second  ‘ Spleen.’  The  criticism  of  Gray  be- 
stows the  due  praise.  It  would  not  be  applied  with  the  same  fitness  to  the  wit  of 
Butler  or  the  gaiety  of  Prior,  neither  of  whom  seemed  to  be  willing  or  able,  in  their 
light- er  moments,  to  turn  a serious  eye  upon  life.  I do  not  forget  the  occasional  images 
in  Butler  which  the  reader  has  by  heart,  as  in  the  lines  that  might  have  been  woven 
into  II  Penseroso  j — 

‘ True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 

Although  it  be  not  shin’d  upon  .;’ 

or  the  simile  of 

* Indian  widows  gone  to  bed 
In  flaming  curtains  to  the  deadp 

which  looks  like  a daring  effort  of  Young  in  burlesque ; hut  J ask  if  Butler  or  Prior 
could  have  clothed  the  wish  of  a humble,  quiet  temper  longing  to  drop  down  into  the 
nest  of  a green  farm  and  two  hundred  pounds  (paid  half-yearly),  in  verse  so  natural, 
pleasing,  and  homely  as  Green’s  ? We  see  the  shadows  of  the  cows  over  the  grass,  and 
thick  trees  making  a twilight  of  leaves, — 

^ While  soft  as  breezy  breath  of  wind, 

Impulses  rustle  through  the  mind.’ 

“ If  we  seek  examples  of  that  sunny  playfulness  which  is  called  fancy,  we  find  them 
in  abundance.  To  these  belong  the  magic-lantern  of  ‘Spleen;’  the  April- weather 
face  of  the  coquette ; the  parallel  between  black  and  blue  eyes ; court  favour  dazzling 
the  levee  with  the  flash  of  its  mirror ; the  tinctured  glass  in  the  telescope  of  imagina- 
tion ; and  above  all,  the  picture  of  human  life  represented  as  a voyage,  which,  however 
familiar  to  poetic  pens,  has  been  shewn  by  none  with  livelier  truth  of  circumstances  or 
exacter  diction.  The  allegory  is  sustained  in  every  feature.  We  have  the  hark,  with 
Reason  at  the  helm,  the  crew  of  Passions,  Wisdom  putting  forth  her  lights  in  dark 
weather.  Experience  on  the  look-out  for  breakers,  and  continually  sounding,  the  sails 
ready  to  be  reefed,  and  the  voyage  pursued,  ‘neither  becalmed  nor  overblown,’  into 
the  haven. 

“ The  force  of  the  language  is  always  conspicuous.  It  is  the  advice  to  a young  poet 
put  in  practice.  ‘ Every  sentence  should  contain  a definite  idea,  and  the  writer  be 
sure  that  he  knows  what  it  is.’  Walpole,  who  admired  Green,  would  be  delighted  by 
his  pointed  style  as  much  as  by  his  fancy.  Who  has  excelled  the  sarcasm  on 
scribblers, — 

‘ Who  buzz  in  rbyme,  and,  like  blind  flies, 

Err  with  their  wings,  for  want  of  eyes 

the  ‘red-lettered’  face  of  a glutton;  the  ‘show-glass’  of  a hypocrite,  whose  graces  are 
on  the  outside;  the  lean  politician  eagerly  darting  upon  a scrap  of  news,  like  a swallow 
diving  for  food;  a stiff  criiic  straitening  Nature  in  stays;  scruples,  the  spasms  of  the 
mind;  or  news,  the  manna  of  a day  ? He  gives  a character  in  a word.  When  was  the 
talent  of  a plagiarist  better  described  than  by  ‘vamping,’  or  the  raised  eye  of  the  prude 
than  by  its  ‘ superb  muscle  ?’  . . . Now  and  then  he  is  happy  in  the  reference  (viz.,  to 
the  Scriptures),  and  the  wdt  is  without  ofience,  as  when  he  describes  ostentatious 
professors  of  Christianity, — 

‘Fhylacter’d  throughout  all  theii'  mien 

the  phylactery  being  a small  scroll  of  parchment,  with  a few  words  of  the  Hebrew  Law 
written  upon  it,  and  which  the  Pharisees  were  in  the  habit  of  binding — unusually 
large — upon  their  wrists  and  foreheads.  Equally  just  and  forcible  is  the  comparison 
between  the  pretended  miracle  at  Naples,  where  the  congealed  blood  is  said  to  he 
liquefied  by  the  head  of  St.  Januarius,  and  the  wonders  really  wrought  by  black  and 
blue  eyes  upon  the  frozen  blood  of  the  beholders, — 

‘ True  miracle  and  fairly  done 
By  heads  which  are  ador’d  while  on.’  ” 

As  might  be  expected,  in  turning  over  these  volumes  more  than  one 
point  has  presented  itself  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from  what 
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we  read.  As  the  love  of  a biographer  for  his  hero,  so  is  that  of  an  editor 
for  the  works  edited  ; and  certainly  in  one  instance,  that  of  Parnell,  Mr. 
Willmott  shews  himself  disposed  to  wink  at  faults.  However  just  the 
praise  bestowed  on  that  writer  for  the  “ pensive  dignity  of  his  moral 
feeling,”  we  think  he  often  exhibits  a great  want  of  “ transparency  of 
diction.”  As  examples,  we  will  cite  the  lines, — 

‘^  Long  arms  of  oak  an  open  bridge  supplied. 

And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bending  glide.’^ 

And  again,  the  much-disputed  passage, — ■ 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight. 

To  find  if  books  or  swains  report  it  right ; 

(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew. 

Whose  feet  came  wandering  o’er  the  nightly  dew). 

He  quits  his  cell.” 

The  image  conveyed  to  our  minds  by  the  first  couplet  is  most  indis- 
tinct ; and  with  respect  to  the  others,  it  is  evident  that  had  the  diction 
been  transparent,  the  meaning  would  not  have  supplied  a subject  of  dis- 
cussion to  Mr.  Dilly’s  guests,  nor  to  the  exegetical  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Malone 
and  Mr.  Willmott — the  latter  of  whom,  alone,  of  all  the  commentators,  seems 
to  us  to  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Again,  the  “ tolerably  harmonious”  of  Goldsmith,  though  it  fails  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Willmott,  is  surely  quite  high  enough  praise  for  the  versification 
of  “ The  Hermit.”  The  editor  tells  us  that  only  nine  imperfect  harmonies 
of  final  sounds  (which  he  cites)  can  be  found  in  it ; whereas  a very  cursory 
glance  over  the  poem  enables  us  to  add  what  to  our  ears  sound  like  four 
others;  viz.,  “door,”  “poor;”  “steal,”  “fail;”  '‘hard,”  “reward;”  and 
“grew,”  “do.”  The  next  objection  we  have  to  make  is  of  a contrary 
kind ; that  Mr.  Willmott  cavils  without  reason  at  poor  Dyer  for  comparing 
himself  with  Barzillai,  the  former  being  not  more  than  fifty-seven,  and  the 
latter  fourscore  years  old.  The  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two  is 
this  : Dyer  was  deaf  and  Barzillai  was  deaf ; and  as  the  latter  held  it  vain 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  when  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  voice  of  singing  men 
and  singing  women,  so  Dyer  held  it  vain  to  pay  a visit  to  Mr.  Buncombe’s, 
as  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  conversation  of  W.  Hawkins  Browne  and 
the  author  of  “ Clarissa,”  of  Miss  Carter  and  Miss  Talbot.  Surely,  if  ever 
simile  ran  on  all  fours,  this  one  does. 

Before  we  part  with  these  volumes,  we  may  mention  that  their  outsides, 
glowing  with  green,  purple,  and  gold,  the  beauty  of  the  type,  and  the 
width  of  the  margin,  no  less  than  the  woodcuts  (from  the  pencils  of 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Corbould)  which  explain  and  adorn  them,  point  to  the 
drawing-room  table  as  their  place  of  destination,  where,  amid  washy  “ Keep- 
sakes” and  {prohpudorl)  such  productions  as  the  “Language  of  the  Eye,” 
they  will, — 

“ like  a star  in  the  darkest  night. 

Stick  fiery  off  indeed.” 
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MATERIALS  FOE,  THE  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIK 


A VERY  important  paper  has  lately  been  published  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  containing  copies  of  correspondence  between  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  (Sir  John  Romilly)  and  the  Treasury,  caused  by  a letter  addressed 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Stevenson  commenced  his  letter  by  stating  that,  having  understood 
that  the  Treasury  had  sanctioned  a scheme  for  the  publication  of  a series 
of  Catalogues  of  State  Papers  from  the  date  of  the  Reformation  downwards, 
he  considered  this  a fair  opportunity  of  suggesting  the  publication  of  those 
relating  to  the  previous  time,  and  of  the  papers  themselves  ; that  the  Monu- 
menta  Historica  Sritannica  should  be  completed  by  the  publication  of  a 
supplementary  volume  uniform  with  it,  but  that  for  future  publications  the 
octavo  form  should  be  substituted.  He  mentions  what  we  are  very  glad 
to  know,  viz.,  that  out  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  which  were  printed, 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Historia  remain  unsold. 

Mr.  Stevenson’s  letter  was  transmitted  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
produced  from  that  gentleman  the  following  reply,  which,  from  its  import- 
ance, we  print  in  e^tenso,  It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  at 
the  Treasury  : — 


JRolls  House,  2Qth  January,  1857. 

“ Sir, 

“ I duly  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  day  of  December  last  transmitting 
a copy  of  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Jos.  Stevenson,  bearing  date  the  29th 
November  last,  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  containing  a proposal  for  the  publication  of  materials  for  the 
history  of  this  country,  and  inviting  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  the  scheme  contained  in  the  papers  before  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  on  which  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica  was  founded,  and  suggesting 
that  the  further  continuation  of  that  plan  should  be  entrusted  to  himself. 
I was  desirous  not  hastily  to  reply  to  a communication  of  such  great  im- 
portance, and  have  delayed  till  now  to  send  my  answer  ; but  I beg  to 
state  that  I have  now  fully  considered  the  subject  contained  in  these  letters, 
and  that  I have  to  make  the  following  observations,  and  to  lay  before  their 
Lordships  the  following  proposals  in  reference  thereto.  I consider  that  the 
publication  of  the  materials  which  exist  for  a complete  history  of  this 
country  (employing  the  term  history  in  its  widest  sense,  as  evidencing  the 
development  of  national  progress,  both  political  and  social,)  during  the 
period  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  is  much  wanted;  that  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value,  and  that  it  would  confer  great  credit  on  the 
government  of  this  country.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  this  country 
possesses  most  valuable  materials  of  this  description,  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
accessible  to  the  public ; and  that  the  government  of  this  country  alone, 
amongst  the  governments  of  modern  civilized  nations,  has  taken  no  step 
to  produce  their  early  historical  treasures,  and  render  them  known  to  the 
world.  All  persons,  will,  I believe,  concur  in  the  desirableness  of  effecting 
this  object.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  accomplishing  it,  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevails  ; and  it  is  essential  for  its  success  that  the  scheme 
should  be  well  considered,  and  that  it  should  be  so  conducted  as  really 
and  effectually  to  make  these  hidden  documents  accessible  to  the  world  in 
such  a manner  as  to  be  useful  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  required. 
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I In  order  to  come  to  an  accurate  conclusion  on  this  subject,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  essential  to  consider  and  decide  three  different  questions  : — 

“ 1.  What  materials  shall  be  published. 

2.  In  what  manner  they  shall  be  published. 

! “ 3.  By  whom,  and  under  whose  authority  or  responsibility,  they  shall 

' be  published. 

“ With  regard  to  the  first  question,  the  object  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  publish 
such  historical  materials  as  are  not  at  all,  or  but  imperfectly,  known  to  the 
public,  including  therein  not  merely  those  which  are  confined  to  the  narra- 
tion of  events,  but  those  also  which  elucidate  them  and  the  causes  of  them. 
The  materials  may  be  well  described  by  employing  the  term  adopted 
by  the  French  for  this  purpose,  viz.,  Monumens  inedits  pour  servir  a 
i V Hist  oire. 

' “ The  materials  for  the  history  of  this  country,  from  the  invasion  of 

I Britain  by  the  Romans  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  are 

very  extensive  and  very  various.  They  may  be  described  to  consist  of 
general  and  particular  Histories,  of  Chronicles  and  Annals,  of  Contempo- 
rary Biographies,  of  Political  Poems,  of  State  Papers  and  Records,  Pro- 
ceedings of  Councils  and  Synods,  Private  Letters  and  Charters,  and  the 
Public  and  Parliamentary  Records.  All  these  vary  in  degree  of  importance 
I and  authority.  Some  of  these  are  original,  some  partly  original  and  partly 
I compiled,  and  many  are  transcripts  from  originals,  with  occasional  inter- 
I polations  and  additions.  Of  these  various  documents  many  are  printed, 
f but  a still  greater  number,  and  particularly  of  the  later  and  most  stirring 
periods,  such  as  the  revolutionary  era  of  Richard  II.  and  the  contests  of 
the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  are  still  in  MS.  ; and  many  of  them  in 
places  little  thought  of,  and  rarely  investigated  by  the  historical  student ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  office  of  the  Town-clerk  of  the  city  of  London. 

1 Such  of  these  materials  as  are  of  the  greatest  value  and  of  the  greatest 
f rarity  should  be  first  selected  for  publication.  For  this  purpose,  and  hav- 
ing regard  in  the  first  instance  only  to  this  quality  of  rarity  or  accessibility 
for  study,  and  their  diffusion  amongst  those  who  are  or  may  be  qualified 
to  make  good  use  of  them,  the  historical  materials  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  second  of  which  may  be  subdivided  into  many  divisions.  In 
the  first  degree  of  rarity  are  works  existing  only  in  MS.,  which  are  not 
purchaseable,  and  only,  if  at  all,  to  be  consulted  in  public  repositories  and 
in  public  libraries,  or  libraries  of  a quasi  public  character  ; such  as  the 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  University  and  College  Libraries,  in 
the  Lambeth  Library,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Town-clerk  of  the  city  of 
London.  These  documents  are  practically  wholly  lost  to  the  world.  In 
the  second  class  are  printed  works  of  various  degrees  of  rarity,  but  these 
may  be  subdivided,  for  convenience  sake,  into  three  degrees  of  rarity  or  in- 
accessibility. Amongst  the  most  rare  are  some  very  valuable  Chronicles  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  Hearne’s  publications,  of  which  it  would  require  great 
industry  and  watchfulness,  a long  lapse  of  time,  and  a considerable  expendi- 
ture of  money,  to  form  a complete  collection.  In  the  second  place  may  be 
classed  the  ancient  standard  collections,  which  still  form  the  basis  of  our 
historical  literature ; such  as  the  collections  of  Gale,  and  Fell,  and  Savile, 
and  Wharton,  and  Sparke,  and  Camden  and  Twysden,  and  Archbishop 
Parker,  and  the  Concilia  of  Wilkins,  which  now  and  then  appear  in  the 
market,  but  of  which  a complete  set  could  not  easily  be  brought  together, 
and  then  only  by  employing  an  active  and  skilful  agent  to  hunt  them  out 
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for  a considerable  time.  And  lastly  may  be  placed  the  Chronicles  and  other 
documents  which  have  been  printed  by  various  private  societies,  such  as  the 
Historical  Society,  the  Caxton  Society,  the  Surtees  Society,  the  Camden 
Society,  and  others, —and  also  occasionally  by  a few  spirited  individuals: 
these  are  obtainable  only  occasionally,  and  some  with  difficulty.  It  would 
be  an  extremely  useful  proceeding,  one  tending  much  to  the  improvement 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  this  country,  and  highly  creditable 
to  the  government  of  it,  if  a selection  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  mate- 
rials were  published,  beginning  with  those  which  are  most  required  for  the 
purposes  of  filling  up  the  chasms  which  exist  in  the  printed  evidences  of 
our  history,  and  which  are  also  most  rare,  and  then  proceeding  onwards  in 
like  manner  till  all  that  were  really  valuable  and  difficult  of  access  were 
made  public. 

“ The  next  question  is  the  mode  and  form  in  which  the  historical  docu- 
ments should  be  published  ; and  this  opens  the  question  which  has  been  so 
much  contested  by  historical  and  literary  men,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  upon  which,  without  entering  into  it  at  length,  I proceed  to 
state,  for  the  consideration  of  their  Lordships,  the  opinion  I have  formed, 
after  giving  to  the  subject  the  best  consideration  in  my  power.  As  far  as 
I am  aware,  there  are  but  two  plans  which  have  been  suggested,  although 
one  of  them,  which  has  been  extensively  adopted  abroad,  is  susceptible  of 
considerable  modifications.  This  latter  plan  is  to  divide  the  history  into 
chronological  periods,  and  to  collect  together  all  the  documents  which  con- 
tain facts  or  information  relative  to  the  history  of  that  period ; and  for  this 
purpose  to  publish,  in  one  volume,  or  one  series  of  volumes,  only  such  parts 
of  the  Chronicles  and  other  historical  documents  as  relate  to  that  period. 
To  treat  the  next  historical  period  in  the  like  manner,  and  so  on.  This  in- 
volves the  separation  of  single  Chronicles  into  distinct  parts,  publishing  one 
part  of  it  in  one  historical  period,  and  another  in  another ; and  to  this  is 
usually  added  the  omission  of  all  such  parts  of  the  Chronicles  as  are  mere 
repetition  or  extracts  from  prior  Chronicles  and  documents.  This,  with  the 
additional  modification  of  omitting  all  matter  considered  by  the  editor  to 
be  irrelevant,  is  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules 
ef  de  la  France,  commenced  by  Dom  Bouquet,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chancellor  D’Aguesseau,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
since  continued  down  to  the  present  time  by  his  successors, — of  which 
twenty-one  volumes  have  been  published,  and  which  is  usually  called  Dom 
Bouquet’s  plan.  It  is  in  substance  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Petrie, 
Mr.  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the  volume  of  the  Ilonwnenta  Historica 
Britannica,  published  in  1848,  in  pursuance  of  the  address  of  the  House  of 
Commons  presented  to  the  Crown  in  the  year  1822.  The  plan  is  explained 
and  defended  in  the  introduction  to  that  work  by  Mr.  Hardy,  and  a further 
elaborate  explanation  and  defence  of  this  plan  is  contained  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Hardy  to  Lord  Langdale,  on  the  14th  November,  1848, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  and  which  was  accordingly  transmitted  by  Lord  Lang- 
dale to  their  Lordships,  and  to  which  I beg  to  refer. 

“ This  plan  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  strongly  blamed  by  many  eminent 
historians  and  historical  students.  It  was  objected  to  by  M.  de  Sismondi, 
in  his  ‘History  of  the  French  it  was  blamed  by  Mr.  Brewer,  in  a paper 
published  in  Appendix  (II.)  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Record  Commission,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons;  it  has 
also  been  considered  injurious  to  the  progress  of  historical  science,  in  an 
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article  in  the  ‘Edinburgh  Review,’  April,  1841,  written  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  (as  he  informs  me),  upon  the  request  of  M.  Guizot.  It  has  also 
been  disapproved  by  many  others.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  objections 
to  this  plan  are  insuperable.  To  those  who  wish  to  read  the  ancient 
Chronicles  for  amusement,  and  without  reference  to  any  ulterior  object, 
this  plan  renders  them  useless,  because  they  appear  in  a divided  or  muti- 
lated form.  To  those  who  wish  to  study  these  ancient  Chronicles  for  the 
purpose  of  history,  they  are  also  useless  to  all  those  who  think  it  necessary 
to  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  portions  omitted  have  been  properly 
rejected.  The  work  so  composed  neither  is,  nor  professes  to  be,  a new 
edition  of  the  works  of  ancient  historians,  but  simply  a collection  of  mate- 
rials for  history.  But  in  truth  it  is  only  a collection  of  historical  materials 
for  the  use  of  the  person  who  has  made  the  compilation ; all  other  persons, 
unless  they  are  content  to  surrender  their  judgment  on  this  subject  to  the 
compiler,  must  read  the  rejected  portions.  It  is  not,  in  truth,  the  work  of 
an  editor  editing  the  ancient  documents,  but  it  is  the  preliminary  step  of  an 
historian  towards  writing  a history  of  the  period ; invaluable  for  himself, 
hut  of  little  value  to  others.  Another  great  objection  to  this  plan  is  the 
time  and  labour  necessarily  consumed  by  it.  It  has  required  above  one 
hundred  years  to  publish  twenty-one  volumes  of  the  French  Recueil,  the 
last  of  which  was  published  in  the  year  1855,  and  which  includes  documents 
no  later  than  the  year  1328,  i.  e.  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philippe  de 
Valois.  It  has  occupied  from  1822  to  1848  to  produce  the  single  volume 
of  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica.  The  only  advantage  of  this  plan 
is”  to  compress  historical  materials  into  a narrow  compass ; but  this  ad- 
vantage vanishes  if  it  do  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
originals. 

“ The  other  plan  is  to  select  for  publication,  under  competent  editors,  but 
without  reference  to  periodical  or  chronological  arrangement,  such  of  the 
materials  I have  above  described  as  constitute  the  sources  of  British  his- 
tory, and  which  are  most  valuable  and  scarce,  and  to  publish  these  without 
mutilation  or  abridgment.  This  is  the  plan  which  I beg  to  suggest  to  their 
Lordships  to  adopt  in  the  manner  I am  about  to  point  out.  In  making  the 
selection  of  works  to  be  published,  the  subject  should  be  considered,  not  as 
a mere  antiquarian  or  black-letter  undertaking,  but  as  part  of  a national 
scheme  for  diffusing  useful  knowledge,  calculated  to  throw  a great  light  on 
the  history  of  this  country.  The  works  selected  should  be  published 
whole,  without  mutilation  or  abridgment.  As  a general  rule,  the  mode  in 
which  each  chronicle  or  monument  of  history  ought  to  be  edited  and 
published,  should  be  that  which  would  be  adopted  if  it  were  an  editio  prhi- 
ceps  ; and  for  this  purpose  it  should  represent  as  correctly  as  possible  the 
text  derived  from  a collation  of  the  best  MSS.  The  editor  should  give  an 
account  of  the  MSS.  employed  by  him,  their  age  and  peculiarities,  together 
with  a brief  notice  of  the  era  when  the  author  flourished,  and  of  any  chro- 
nological difficulties  which  exist;  but,  generally,  should  add  no  further  note 
or  comment,  except  as  to  the  various  readings.  They  should  be  published 
as  separate  works,  but  all  uniform,  and  in  octavo,  which  is  found  practically 
to  be  the  most  convenient  size. 

“ This,  in  fact,  would  carry  into  effect  what  appears  to  have  been  the  object 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  address  presented  to  his  Majesty  in  1822, 
which  is  in  these  terms  : — 

“ ‘ That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  represent  to  liis  Majesty 
that  the  editions  of  the  works  of  oiu’  ancient  historians  are  inconvenient  and  defective. 
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that  many  of  their  writings  still  remain  in  MS.,  and  in  some  cases  in  a single  copy 
only,  and  that  an  imiform  and  convenient  edition  of  the  whole,  published  under  his 
Mrijesty^s  royal  sanction,  would  he  an  undertaking  honourable  to  his  Majesty’s  reign, 
and  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  historical  and  constitutional  knowledge.  That 
this  House  therefore  humbly  beseeches  his  Majesty  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  such  directions  as  his  Majesty  in  his  wisdom  may  think  fit,  for  the  publication 
of  a complete  edition  of  the  ancient  historians  of  this  realm;  and  that  this  House 
begs  leave  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  whatever  expense  may  be  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, will  he  made  good  by  this  House.’ 

“ The  plan  indicated  in  this  address  is  that  which  I am  extremely  anxious 
to  press  upon  their  Lordships  the  propriety  of  carrying  into  effect,  and  I 
believe  that  if  it  had  been  adopted  under  the  care  of  competent  editors, 
instead  of  the  plan  actually  pursued,  the  whole  series  of  writings  relating 
to  ancient  British  history,  indicated  in  this  address,  would  have  been  accu- 
rately and  completely  printed  and  published  within  the  time  which  it  has 
cost  to  produce  the  single  volume  intitled  Monumenta  Historica  Bri- 
tannica. 

“ If  their  Lordships  approve  of  this  plan,  the  next  question  is,  by  whom 
these  works  should  be  published,  and  under  whose  authority.  Mr.  Steven- 
son suggests  that  the  plan  of  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica  should 
be  continued,  and  that  it  should  be  placed  in  his  hands  to  continue  it.  I 
have  already  stated  that  I think  the  continuation  of  that  plan  objectionable, 
and  that  the  plan  indicated  in  the  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  that 
wdiich  it  is  expedient  to  pursue;  and  I am  of  opinion  that  the  best  mode  of 
accomplishing  it  is  to  allot  distinct  and  separate  portions  of  these  works  to 
separate  and  distinct  editors,  under  the  general  direction  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  a manner  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the 
formation  and  publication  of  Calendars  of  the  State  Papers,  and  which  has 
already  obtained  the  sanction  of  their  Lordships ; of  which  one  volume  is 
already  published,  and  another  volume  has  nearly  passed  through  the  press, 
and  is  shortly  forthcoming.  The  plan  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  by  his 
inviting  in  general  terms  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
Mr.  Hardy’s  scheme,  would  involve,  in  order  to  secure  its  efficient  working, 
the  creation  of  an  Historical  Board,  of  which  some  gentleman  should  be  the 
director,  with  a staff  of  editors  and  transcribers  under  him  ; and  this  would 
occasion  the  necessity  of  periodical  reports  of  progress,  and,  in  fact,  a com- 
plete establishment.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  publication  of  the 
ancient  historians,  and  historical  documents,  if  their  Lordships  should 
favourably  entertain  the  proposal  I have  suggested,  could  be  carried  on 
with  perfect  ease  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with- 
out any  additional  expense,  except  the  payment  to  the  editors,  and  the  cost 
of  printing  and  publishing  the  works.  The  mode  I should  suggest  would 
be,  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  with  the  sanction  of  their  Lordships, 
should  communicate  with  those  literary  gentlemen  who,  from  their  works, 
have  shewn  themselves  to  be  competent  to  undertake  such  a work,  and  that 
he  should,  in  conjunction  with  them,  select  the  works  first  to  be  edited  and 
published.  I have  myself  but  a small  personal  acquaintance  wnth  the  gentle- 
men who  would  be  competent  for  this  purpose,  but,  besides  several  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  officers  of  this  establishment,  and  besides  the  gentlemen 
at  present  employed  in  the  formation  and  publication  of  Calendars,  there 
are  many  others  who  would  be  glad  to  undertake  such  a task,  and  fully 
competent  to  carry  it  properly  into  effect,  to  whom  it  might  safely  be 
intrusted,  and  who  would,  I believe,  be  readily  induced  to  undertake  the 
task  on  terms  which  their  Lordships  would  consider  as  neither  unfair  nor 
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exorbitant.  Each  work  to  be  published,  as  well  as  the  editor  of  it,  should, 
I think,  be  selected  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  upon  consultation  with  such 
persons  as  he  might  consider  best  qualified  to  advise  him  in  this  matter. 
And  the  work,  and  the  name  of  the  gentlemen  to  be  employed  as  editors, 
should  be  submitted  to  their  Lordships  for  their  approbation.  The  gentle- 
man so  employed  should  act  as  the  editor  of  the  work  so  selected,  and 
should  complete  the  task  without  superintendence,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. He  would  have  all  the  credit  of  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
his  task ; and,  as  he  would  be  actuated  by  a sincere  and  disinterested  love 
for  the  subject,  he  might  be  safely  trusted  so  to  conduct  the  work.  It 
would  be  difficult  at  present  accurately  to  foretel  the  expense  which  would 
be  incurred ; but  my  belief,  founded,  as  far  as  I am  able,  upon  a considera- 
tion of  the  subject  derived  from  what  has  been  done  by  the  Historical 
Society,  and  the  preparation  of  Calendars,  is,  that  an  expenditure  of  3,000Z. 
per  annum,  continued  for  ten  years,  would  enable  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
to  complete  the  publication  of  the  greater  part  of  unedited  matter  worthy 
of  publication.  The  work,  as  I have  already  stated,  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  printed  in  octavo,  of  a size  and  type  to  be  approved  of,  without  decora- 
tion or  graphic  illustration  of  any  description,  except  -a.  facsimile  of  a small 
portion  of  the  MS.  edited  and  published. 

“ With  reference  to  this  subject,  I beg  leave  to  make  a further  suggestion 
and  proposal  to  their  Lordships,  which  by  itself  would  be  of  great  value,  if 
adopted,  but  still  more  so  if  the  plan  I have  above  pressed  on  their  Lord- 
ships  should  be  carried  into  effect,  both  with  a view  to  assist  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  sources  of  history  to  be  published,  and  to  enable  students  to 
have  before  them  at  once  the  materials  that  constitute  these  sources  of  his- 
tory, and  their  relative  values.  I have,  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter, 
referred  to  the  various  classes  of  documents  which  constitute  the  materials 
for  the  history  of  this  country  from  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  down  to 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Eor  the  purpose  of  selecting 
from  amongst  these  materials  those  which  ought  first  to  be  published,  and 
also  for  general  information,  I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  that  a chronological  catalogue  of  all  the  historical  annals  and 
pieces  connected  with  the  history  of  England  should  be  prepared,  in  which 
all  the  information  necessary  for  determining  the  historical  value  of  each 
piece,  not  merely  with  regard  to  the  facts  of  history,  but  also  to  the  gene- 
ral progress  of  the  country,  social  as  well  as  political,  should  be  added  for 
the  guidance  of  the  reader.  I think  it  of  great  importance  that  such  a 
catalogue  should  be  prepared  ; but  it  would  not  be  necessary  or  proper,  for 
that  purpose,  to  delay  the  publication  of  the  works  which  I have  above 
suggested ; both  might  go  on  simultaneously.  But  besides  the  value  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  formation  and  publication  of  such  a catalogue, 
my  reason  for  bringing  the  matter  thus  before  their  Lordships  is,  that  Mr. 
Hardy,  one  of  the  assistant-keepers  of  this  department,  and  the  final  editor 
of  the  JMonumenta  Historica  Britannica,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
study  of  English  history,  and  who  has  collected  a great  amount  of  mate- 
rials requisite  for  its  elucidation,  has  devoted  a large  portion  of  his  time 
towards  the  preparation  and  completion  of  such  a catalogue  as  I have  sug- 
gested, a large  portion  of  which  is  now  ready  for  the  press  : from  the  por- 
tion of  it  which  I have  seen  I believe  it  to  be  of  considerable  value.  I 
beg  to  suggest  to  their  Lordships  the  propriety  of  authorizing  the  printing 
and  publication  of  this  work,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hardy  ; that 
gentleman  would,  as  I am  informed  by  him,  readily  do  what  is  necessary 
Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCII.  4 e 
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for  this  purpose,  and  would  also  complete  the  catalogue  in  question  without 
diminishing  the  labour  and  attention  now  bestowed  by  him  on  that  portion 
of  the  business  of  this  department  which  is  entrusted  to  him,  and  without 
asicing  for  any  remuneration  for  this  purpose.  I leave  it,  however,  to  the 
consideration  of  their  Lordships  whether,  if  they  should  approve  of  this 
being  done,  and  if  the  work  when  completed  should,  in  the  estimation  of 
competent  persons,  prove  to  he,  as  I believe  it  will,  a contribution  of  great 
value  towards  the  history  of  this  country,  whether  in  that  event  their  Lord- 
ships  -might  not  with  propriety  allow  some  liberal  gratuity  to  Mr.  Hardy 
for  his  exertions  in  this  respect.  The  above  are  the  observations  which 
have  occurred  to  me  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  letter,  and  I beg 
very  strongly  to  urge  upon  their  Lordships  my  opinion  of  the  great  advan- 
tage which  the  public  would  derive  from  adopting  the  suggestions  I have 
made,  and  the  well-deserved  credit  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  result 
therefrom  to  the  Government  of  this  country  in  the  estimation  of  all  scholars 
and  literary  students,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  I add  a few  lines,  not  so 
much  in  order  to  remove  a misapprehension  which  occurs  in  Mr.  Steven- 
son’s letter  on  that  subject,  as  to  explain  to  their  Lordships  what  is  now 
taking  place  in  this  department  with  reference  to  the  formation  and  publi- 
cation of  Calendars.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  in  error  when  he  supposes  that  the 
present  plan  is  confined  to  making  Calendars  of  the  State  Papers  from  the 
date  of  the  Reformation  downw-ards.  That  plan  extends  to  making  and 
publishing  complete  Calendars  of  all  the  documents  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  which  may  properly  be  called  State  Papers,  from  the 
earliest  period.  The  State  Papers  which  are  contained  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  date  only  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  when, 
under  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  a new  era  in  the  administration  of 
this  country  took  place.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  State  Papers  are  in  the 
shape  of  Royal  Letters  ; that  is,  letters  addressed  by  the  king  to  his  princi- 
pal ministers  of  state,  and  by  them  again  to  the  king  : these  are,  for  the 
most  part,  preserved  amongst  the  records  lately  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in 
an  almost  unbroken  series  from  the  time  of  Richard  1.  down  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  commencement  of  the  series  more  technically 
called  State  Papers.  No  Calendar  or  chronological  catalogue  of  the  mate- 
rials for  British  history  preserved  amongst  the  public  records  will  be  complete, 
unless  and  until  an  accurate  Calendar  is  also  made  of  these  papers,  I am 
now,  as  well  as  1 can,  engaged  in  promoting  this  object.  Some  of  these 
letters  have  already  been  calendared,  and  the  Calendars  published  in  the 
appendix  to  the  reports  of  the  Deputy- Keeper  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
laid  annually  before  Parliament  ; and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment who  is  attached  to  Mr.  Hardy’s  department,  is  engaged  exclusively 
on  this  work.  Unfortunately,  this  part  of  the  calendaring  proceeds  with 
extreme  slowness  : besides  the  necessity  of  their  attending  to  the  public 
searches,  and,  to  some  extent,  on  literary  enquiries,  the  time  of  the  officers 
of  the  establishment  is  in  a great  measure  occupied  in  sorting,  arranging, 
and  indexing  the  voluminous  papers  which  are  from  time  to  time  deposited 
with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  from  the  various  Government  offices,  and 
which  arrive  for  the  most  part  in  a state  of  extreme  disorder  and  confusion. 
At  this  present  time  also,  the  confusion  necessarily  arising  from  the  transfer 
of  the  public  records  to  tlie  new  repository,  and  to  the  houses  in  Chancery- 
lane,  fitted  up  for  their  reception,  interferes  materially  with  the  regular 
business  of  the  office,  and  renders  the  employment  of  additional  officers  of 
the  establishment  on  this  important  duty  impracticable.  I trust,  however, 
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that  the  difficulties  which  now  arise  from  these  circumstances  may  be  expected 
to  diminish  ; and  that,  if  the  Calendars  now  published,  and  those  that  are 
forthcoming,  shall  be  found  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  study  of  history  and  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  connected 
with  it,  their  Lordships  may  be  induced  to  extend  the  assistance  they  have 
already  so  liberally  afforded  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  this  object. 

“ I have,  &c., 

‘^JOHN  ROMILLY,  M.R.” 

Following  this  is  a Treasury  Minute  dated  9th  Feb.  1857,  in  which  the 
plan  suggested  is  agreed  to.  The  following  is  a portion  of  the  Minute  : — 

“ My  Lords  understand  that  each  Chronicle  or  other  historical  document  will  be 
edited  so  as  to  represent  as  correctly  as  possible  the  text  derived  from  a collation 
of  the  best  manuscripts,  and  that  there  will  be  no  notes  except  as  to  the  various 
readings. 

“ My  Lords  entirely  concur  in  the  propriety  of  this  rule  ; hut  they  suggest  that  the 
preface  to  each  work  should  contain,  in  addition  to  the  particulars  proposed  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  a biographical  account  of  the  author,  so  far  as  authentic  materials 
exist  for  compiling  one ; and  an  estimate  of  his  historical  credibility  and  value. 

“ My  Lords  request  to  be  infonned  wdiat  works  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  proposes 
should  first  he  published,  who  the  editors  will  be,  and  what  arrangement  he  proposes 
for  their  remuneration. 

“ The  Master  of  the  Rolls  also  recommends  the  printing  and  publication  of  a Chrono- 
logical Catalogue  of  the  historical  annals  and  pieces  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
England,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Hardy,  one  of  the  Assistant-Keefiers  of  the 
Records.  My  Lords  do  not  doubt  the  public  value  of  such  a catalogue,  if  rightly  exe- 
cuted; and  they  suggest  that,  after  the  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hardy’s 
work  have  been  maturely  considered,  and  an  estimate  has  been  obtained  from  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Stationery-office  of  the  expense  of  printing  it,  a further  communication 
should  be  made  to  this  Board  on  the  subject. 

“ Mr.  Hardy  properly  admits  that  the  public  is  already  entitled  to  his  time  and 
labour  as  an  officer  of  the  Record  DepaHment,  and  offers  to  complete  the  catalogue  and 
to  superintend  its  publication  without  additional  remuneration,  and  without  diminish- 
ing the  attention  bestowed  by  him  upon  that  portion  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
department  which  is  entrusted  to  him ; but  my  Lords  concur  in  opinion  with  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  that  if,  after  the  work  has  been  completed,  it  should,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  competent  judges,  prove  to  be,  as  is  expected,  a contribution  of  great  value 
towards  the  history  of  the  country,  a suitable  gratuity  might  with  propriety  be  allowed 
to  Mr.  Hardy,  as  a special  mark  of  the  approbation  of  her  Majesty’s  Government.” 

Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  unite  with  us  in  thanking  Mr.  Stevenson 
for  helping  to  bring  about  so  satisfactory  a conclusion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OP  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  NEHEMIAH  Y'ALLINGTON. 

Mr.  Urban, — Among  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  is  a manuscript  volume,  in  small  4to.,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Gulston,  and  is  described  on  a fly-leaf,  in  a modern 
hand,  as  “ Wallington  (Nehem.),  a Puritan,  his  Journal,  begun  in  1630,  a 
most  curious  MS.,  containing  much  extraordinary  matter  Some  extracts 
will  probably  be  agreeable  to  your  readers,  whether  they  coincide  or  not 
with  the  “testimony"’  of  the  writer  against  “popery,”  “prelacy,”  “new 
cursed  canons,”  and  “ soul-destroying  oaths,”  for  it  is  borne  by  one  who 
states  that  he  “ speaks  by  some  woful  experience,”  and  thus  belongs  to  that 
most  valuable  class  of  materials  for  history,  contemporary  documents,  fur- 
nished by  actors  in  the  scenes  that  they  describe. 

The  volume,  which  is  in  general  rather  neatly  written,  though  less  so 
towards  the  end  than  at  the  beginning,  extends  in  the  whole  to  upwards  of 
560  pp.  The  pagination  is  somewhat  irregular  and  incomplete,  but  its 
mention  will  serve  to  guide  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  more  at  large 
the  various  subjects  which  I propose  to  bring  before  your  readers. 

1.  The  Author. — As  far  as  I can  And,  the  name,  Nehemiah  Wallington, 
does  not  occur  in  the  MS.,  and  I know  not  on  what  authority  it  has  been 
given  to  the  writer.  When  or  where  he  was  born  he  does  not  in- 
form us,  but  I infer  that  he  came  from  one  of  the  Associated  Counties,  not 
only  from  his  frequent  mention  and  evident  local  knowledge  of  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  but  from  his  use  of  East  Anglian  provincialisms,  as  “Master  Noy, 
a joyful  spectator,  laugh  at  his  [Prynne’s]  sufferings.”  His  quality  and 
condition  are  also  uncertain,  unless  we  receive  as  evidence  that  he  was 
a tailor,  a strange  simile  in  which  he  indulges  in  his  address  “ To  the 
Christian  Deader;” — “As  the  needel  makes  way  for  the  threed,  so  sin 
makes  way  for  God’s  iudgments,  and  as  the  threed  follows  the  needle,  so 
Judgments  follows  the  sinner.”  He  had,  however,  a brother-in-law,  Zacha- 
riah  Bampain,  “ a man  of  a great  estate,”  who  was  murdered  in  Ireland  by 
the  rebels  (p.  458),  He  himself  was  married,  and  lived  in  London,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Leonard  Eastcheap  (p.  277),  had  Alderman  Adams  for  his 
neighbour  (p.  305),  and  suffered,  together  with  his  brother  John,  from  the 
Starchamber,  for  possessing  some  of  the  books  written  by,  or  attributed  to, 
Prynne,  Burton,  or  Bastwick  (p.  295).  When  the  tide  turned,  he  repaired 
to  Blackheath  to  welcome  Bastwick’s  return  (p.  186),  went  three  times 
“ with  abundance  more,  with  swords  and  other  weapons,”  to  Westminster, 
to  demand  the  execution  of  Stratford,  (p.  261,)  but  tarried  at  home  with  his 
wife  when  the  five  members  were  escorted  to  the  Parliament-house  by  the 
train-bands  and  seamen,  and  heard  with  fear  their  joyful  discharges  of 
ordnance,  conceiving  that  some  danger  was  approaching. 

He  seems  to  liave  attended  closely  to  public  affairs;  and  he  has  pre- 
served in  his  book  the  famous  Protestation  of  May  5,  1641  (p.  279),  the 
articles  against  Strafford,  Laud,  and  Wren,  several  acts  and  ordinances, 
and  accounts  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings,  drawn  from  “ the  weekly 
books;”  and  has  copied,  from  various  sources^,  a number  of  letters  and 

■ There  is  also  a copy  in  the  Library  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  but  I am  not  aware  that  any 
account  of  it  has  hitherto  been  gpven. 

•»  Among  other  things,  he  has  copied  (p.  407)  from  some  diurnal  the  story  of  “ Ned  Hyde’s”  great 
familiarity  with  the  king,  which  is  alluded  to,  and  contradicted,  in  Part  II.  of  the  Life  of  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  8vo.  edit.  1843,  p.  953. 
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; documents  that  have  since  been  printed,  as  the  account  of  the  censure 

! and  punishment  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick.  He  has  also  brought 

j together  fearful  accounts  of  the  cruelties  of  the  king’s  forces,  and  of  the 
Irish  rebels ; he  dilates  on  the  “ exploits  of  the  soldiers”  on  his  own  side 
(p.  172)  ; tells  of  the  pulling  down  of  altars  and  images  (p.  276),  of  “the 
plots  and  designs  of  the  wicked  papists”  (p.  269),  the  dealings  of  the  par- 
liament with  the  patentees,  monopolists  and  farmers  of  the  customs  (p. 
245),  the  proceedings  against  “those  dear  servants  of  God,”  the  five 
members  (p.  301),  the  execution  of  Bornish  priests,  and  many  kindred 
topics. 

Wallington  tells  us  that  he  had  collected  103  petitions  presented  to  the 
Parliament  for  the  reformation  of  abuses  (p.  356),  and  he  gives  a curious 
picture  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  brought  to  the  Houses.  He  also 
mentions  having  gathered  together  many  pamphlets  relating  to  “ his  little 
Grace”  of  Canterbury,  and  his  intention  of  digesting  them  into  an  account 
of  his  trial  (p.  196)  ; he  speaks  of  a work  of  his  own,  styled  “ The  Wonder- 
working God and  he  devotes  many  pages  to  “ A short  View  of  the  Prae- 
laticall  Church  of  England,”  and  its  “new  cursed  Canons”  (p,  127),  which 
latter  are  frequently  spoken  of  in  terms  that  will  not  bear  transcription  at 
the  present  day.  All  these  matters,  whether  original  or  selected,  he  ac- 
companies by  observations  pointing  out  everything  that  occurs,  either  as 
judgments  or  as  mercies.  He  sees  mercies  in  the  scourge  of  war,  pro- 
voked by  neglect  of  godly  sermons  and  by  Sabbath-breaking,  being  so 
long  delayed,  that  England  might  “ seek  the  Lord,  and  turn  from  its  evil 
ways;”  mercies  also,  in  the  judgments  brought  down  by  prayer  upon  the 
enemies  of  “ the  poor  children  of  God.”  Such  “judgments,”  indeed,  he 
collects  from  all  quarters.  He  sees  them  in  the  violent  deaths  of  Sabbath- 
breakers  (some  eighty  instances  of  which  he  has  recorded) ; in  churches 
struck  by  lightning‘s  where  the  Book  of  “ Liberty”  had  been  read;  in  the 
f deplorable  deaths  of  various  notable  “wicked  enemies  of  God’s  Church,” 
(the  Attorney- General  Noy  among  them)  ; in  the  “ wicked  wisdom  of  the 
crafty  archbishop,  and  his  crafty  hellish  brood,”  being  turned  into  foolish- 
ness ; but  especially  in  the  fate  of  Strafford  and  his  royal  master.  The 
blood  of  “ the  great  and  mighty  Goliah”  is  joyfully  taken  as  the  answer 
to  the  “many  thousand  prayers  of  I with  the  rest  of  God's  children;” 
Charles  (as  well  as  the  bishops)  is  likened  to  Adonibezek,  and  his  death  is 
a righteous  retribution  for  the  blood  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  (p.  458). 
The  statements  of  such  a fierce  spirit  must  of  course  be  received  with 
caution  ; still  his  Journal  is  a valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  judging  for 
ourselves  of  the  period  to  which  it  refers,  and  I will  now  make  some  ex- 
tracts from  it  which,  I trust,  will  bring  the  stern  Puritan  fairly  before  your 
readers. 

2.  Mercus. — After  an  address  To  the  Christian  Reader,  the  book  begins 
with  “ A Bundel  of  Marcyes,”  extended  to  the  “ wicked,  sinful,  paruarse 
people  of  England.”  These  mercies  include  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the 
frustration  of  various  schemes  to  assassinate  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  Gowrie 
and  the  Gunpowder  plots,  and  the  preservation  of  Prince  Charles  in  his 
Spanish  journey,  which  last  event  inspires  Wallington  to  perpetrate  the 
following  couplet : — 

“ Grate  was  the  enterprise  and  hazard  of  our  gratios  prince  into  Spame, 

But  gratter  was  God’s  mercy  to  Gard  him  hacke  againe.” 


c other  parties  did  not  look  on  these  matters  in  the  same  light,  as  his  account  of  damage  done  to 
the  church  of  Widcomb,  Devon,  is  abridged  from  a pamphlet  licensed  in  the  year  1638,  by  the  chap- 
lain of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  reprinted  in  the  Harleiun  Miscellany,  vol.  iii.  p.  211. 
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“A  Grate  Bvndel  of  Marcj'es”  succeeds,  by  'which  is  to  be  understood 
the  overthrow  of  the  “lordly  bishops  and  prelates;”  and  to  make  known  to 
all  men  “ what  crewell  and  barbarous  buchars  they  have  bine  vnto  the  pre- 
cious soules  and  bodyes  of  many  men,  women  and  children,”  he  charges 
them  with  tampering  with  other  men’s  books,  “ putting  out  and  putting 
in  what  they  thinke  good,”  corrupting  the  Prayer-book,  and  bringing 
idolatry  into  the  Church,  by  their  gestures,  their  ornaments,  and  their 
actions.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  charges  may  be  left  for  acceptance 
or  rejection  to  the  reader’s  judgment,  but  what  he  says  on  the  second  head 
deserves  citation  as  a curious  piece  of  information  ; — 

“ Heere  is  some  part  of  a letter  that  came  from  Cambridg  in  Inn  y^  xi.  1633. 
That  at  Cambridg  Docter  Collins,  prouost  of  Kings  Colledg,  he  maintains  transubstina- 
tion  and  many  points  of  popry,  and  preacheth  y*^  it  is  fitt  that  wee  should  meet  the 
papists  halfe  way  both  in  preaching  & in  practis : and  Perne,  the  popish  master  of 
peter  house,  he  preacheth  many  popish  points,  and  maintains  them  in  doctrine,  and 
practis,  and  disputations.  ^^It  is  also  true  that  Lattin  seruis  is  often  read  in  peter 
house  Chapel  with  much  deuotion,  and  a hie  Alter  in  Queens  College ; in  most  places 
there  is  much  thankes  to  God  for  Saints  departed,  especially  for  the  virgin  mari.  I 
The  Alter  in  peter  house  chappel  hath  crosses  one  euery  seate,  with  a bason  siluer  I 
and  gilt,  tow  siluer  and  gilt  candelstkes,  with  waxe  tapers  in  them.  And  tow  bookes  J 
full  of  siluer  crosses  instead  of  bosses  & the  bookes  couered  with  ])lush  crimson  or  ' 
Scarlett,  & purple,  and  the  Alter  hanged  vpoa  the  walles  down  to  the  ground,  with 
skarlet  & purple.  Tow  cushens  skarlet  at  either  ende,  and  many  such  like  trumperies. 
There  is  much  homage  & worship  done  to  these  reliekes  in  all  places  where  they  are, 
there  is  much  adornation  giuen  att  the  naming  of  y®  beare  name  lesus  with  hath 
and  knee. 

“ Now  if  the  Fountain  be  thuse  corrupted,  what  doe  you  thinke  the  springs  must 
needs  bee  ?"’ — (p.  17.) 

3.  The  Church. — The  existence  of  the  Church  as  by  law  established  is 
denounced  by  AVallington  as  a “ grievous,  monstrous,  abomnable  sin,”  and 
this  position  he  maintains  under  ten  heads,  each  followed  by  questions, 
such  as : — 

“ Whether  any  such  Church  was  ever  in  the  Apostles’  days,  or  any  time  shortly  after, 
within  two  or  three  hundred  years  ? 

“ Wliether  our  king  may  not  lawfully  cast  out  the  bishops,  as  did  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, his  grandfather  ? 

“ Wheiher  it  be  not  fit  and  just  to  squeeze  such  ravenous  harpies,  by  finding  out 
their  illegal  courses  and  punishing  them  ? 

“ Whether  such  idle  drones  are  worthy  of  so  much  for  their  service,  such  as  it  is  ? 
whether  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  better  served  with  far  less  cost  and  better  pleased? 
whether  all  these  thousands  might  not  be  better  employed  to  greater  good  in  the  train- 
ing up  of  thousands  in  diwne  and  human  learning  ? 

“ Whether  the  Service-book  (an  apish  imitation  of  the  Mass)  be  well-pleasing  unto 
God  (pp.  127—142.) 

His  classification  of  “ the  prelaticall  Ministerie”  is  as  follows ; — 

“ The  conformitant  priests  (so  they  now  are  called)  which  propeidy  belong  to  this 
prelaticall  Church,  and  come  from  cvrsed  Rome,  are  these : — 

“ 1.  All  dvmbe  Ministers,  of  which  there  by  yet  in  the  land  two  or  three  thousand, 
if  not  many  more. 

“ 2.  All  ])l\Talists,  of  which  there  be  very  many ; in  some  Diocesses  thirty,  in  some 
fourty.  Wliy  sliould  some  haue  two,  other  totqotes,  when  worthy  men  haue  not  one  ? 

“ 3.  All  Nonresidents.  Svch  are  commonly  these  : Bishopes,  Deanes,  Archdeacons, 
Canon  Residents  in  Cathedrals  & Collegiate  Churches,  Prebendaries,  some  Heads  of 
some  Colledges,  Doinesticke  Chaplaines. 

“ 4.  All  Cvrates  which  are  vnder  pluralists,  vnder  Nonresidents,  vnder  some  idle 
I footers,  and  some  other  parsons  and  vicars  vnder  lay  and  impropriate  parsons:  the 
number  of  which  are  three  thousand  eaight  hundred  and  odd  in  this  Kingdom. 
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“ 5.  All  idel  Droans,  monethly  and  quarterly  preachars,  or  wliicli  preach  perhapes 
once  a yeare  or  not  at  all  at  home,  though  it  may  be  now  and  then  abroad. 

6.  All  lewd  and  base  ministers,  as  also  the  meere  worldlings  and  Mammonists ; of 
which  sort  there  no  fewer  than  some  thousands. 

“ 7.  All  popishly  affected  and  all  Arminians  may  be  added  to  these  to  make  up  these 
locvsts  vnder  their  king  Abbaddon  and  Apollyon. 

“ Qvestion, — 

“ Whether  these  be  svfferable  in  any  reformed  Church  of  Christ  ? 

“What  care  hath  beene  taken  liiLlierto  to  reforme  this  so  great  wickednesse  and 
mischiefe  to  Gods  people  ? 

“ How  many  thousands  perish  vnder  these  for  lacke  of  knowledg  ? 

“Are  their  blond  of  no  price  with  men,  whom  Christ  hath  pvrchased  with  his  owne 
blood  ?^’—(pp.  137,  138.) 

In  pp.  215 — 242,  we  have  a Catalogue  of  “ Scandalous  Doctors,”  which 
contains  the  substance  of  the  charges  brought  in  1641  against  upwards 
of  twenty  incumbents.  JNIost  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  White’s  Century, 
which  he  informs  us  was  published  Nov.  17,  1643,  and  to  that  he  refers  his 
reader  for  other  cases,  being  himself  unwilling  to  wrake  furder  in  the 
hellish  dungel  of  filthy  beastly  Babilonish  priests,  which  w'ere  keept  and 
nosiled  vnder  those  Vile  Bishops.” 

4.  The  Sword  coming  on  the  Land. — “ The  causes  why  the  Lord  is  pro- 
voked to  send  a sword  upon  a land”  are  enumerated  : one  is  oppression, 
the  notice  of  which  refers  to  the  illegal  expedients  of  Charles  and  his  ad- 
visers to  avoid  the  necessity  for  a parliament  : — 

“ Another  most  hanious  & greuious  sinne  is  oppression  in  y*^  commonwelth,  and  most 
of  all  is  in  these  letter  patten  which  they  haue  gott  for  all  stabel  comoditis,  as  for  sope, 
starch,  all  cast  iorn,  as  poots  and  cettels,  and  these  ware  made  worse  than  euer ; & so 
there  was  letter  patten  for  Salt,  Wine,  Bvtter,  Cooles,  Hiddes,  & Pinnes,  and  so  for 
many  other  things  which  ware  not  onely  made  worce  by  these  letter  paten,  but  likewise 
at  an  excessiue  rate,  insomuch  that  as  it  was  the  incresing  of  y*^  rich  wicked  worlding, 
so  it  was  the  impouershing  & quit  vndoing  of  many  others,  with  a gi’ate  ...  to  the 
commonwelth,  and  especially  the  poore  was  very  much  pinched  with  it;  and  opression 
in  their  new  corpreations,  in  so  much  that  the  poore ” — (p.  143.) 

“ Standing,”  he  says,  “ as  it  were  upon  Mount  Gerizim  and  IMount  Ebal, 
and  beholding  these,  with  many  other  sins  and  abominations,”  he  was  per- 
suaded that  war  would  be  the  next  scoui’ge,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  a 
grim  pleasure  in  recording  all  the  horrible  stories  that  he  could  collect  of 
its  ravages  in  other  lands.  Prom  his  notices  of  the  siege  of  Rochelle  and 
the  war  in  Germany,  I will  extract  two  brief  passages  : — 

“ In  Nouember,  1628,  there  came  a Letter  to  my  Father  from  my  cosen  lohn  Brad- 
shaw, of  the  newes  of  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  y®  Rochallers.  A coppye  of  some 
part  of  y‘  letter  here  followeth  : — 

“ Also  it  is  reported  that  through  this  famine  in  Rochell  younge  Maids  of  foretenne 
or  sixtenne  yeaers  olde  did  looke  like  olde  women  of  an  hundred  yeer  olde. 

“ This  famine  was  such,  that  the  poore  people  wmuld  cutt  off  the  Bvttockes  of  dead 
men  as  they  lay  in  the  Church  yeard  vnburied.  All  the  English  that  came  out  of 
Rochell  looked  like  Anotomies : they  lined  too  moneths  with  nothing  but  cowdiides  and 
goates  skiimes  boiled,  the  dogges,  cattes,  mice,  and  frogges  being  all  spent.  And  this, 
with  a world  of  miseries  besides,  did  they  svfter  in  hope  of  releife.  There  died  in  ihe 
sceige  of  famine  sixtenne  thousand  parsons,  the  rest  induring  much  miserie,  most  of 
thiir  foode  being  hides,  leather,  and  olde  gloues.  Other  prouisions,  which  were  verie 
scarce,  and  att  an  excessiue  rate  : — 

“ A Bvshell  of  wheate  at  a hundred  and  twenty  Pound. 

A pound  of  Breat  at  tw'entie  Shillings. 

A Qvarter  of  Mvtton  at  fiue  Pounde. 

A pounde  of  Bvtter  at  thirtie  Shillings. 

An  Egge  at  eaight  Shillings. 
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An  ounce  of  Svger  at  two  Shillings  Sixpence. 

A Dried  Fishe  at  twenty  Shillings. 

A pint  of  wine  at  twenty  Shillings. 

A pound  of  grapes  at  twenty  Shillings. 

A pint  of  milke  at  thirty  Shillings.” — (pp.  155,  156.) 

The  picture  that  he  draws  of  the  miseries  of  Germany  is  still  more 
appalling ; cannibalism  is  there  seen  added  to 

“ All  that  the  mind  can  e’er  conceive  of  evil. 

All  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad.” 

‘‘  There  was  two  women  & a boy  that  had  a long  time  lined  of  dead  mens  flesh  in 
the  Churchyeard ; and  foure  young  maides  had  cvt  in  peces  the  dead  bodie  of  another 
young  maide  of  eleuene  yeres  of  age,  and  eaten  euery  one  their  part.  They  haue  digged 
dead  bodies  out  of  their  graues,  and  eaten  them. 

“ A widdow  woman  had  a daughter  of  nine  or  tenne  yeares  old : this  Childe  with 
hunger  was  growne  so  faint,  that  vpon  a time  with  sorrowfull  eyes  shee  stedfastly 
looked  vpon  her  mother,  and  said,  ‘ Sweet  mother,  I would  willingly  dye,  so  I were  rid 
of  my  paine.  Oh  would  you  make  an  end  of  me,  then  should  I goe  from  whence  I came : 
or  if  I did  kill  you,  you  would  be  rid  of  your  paine.’  The  mother,  looking  vpon  her 
again,  sighing,  said,  ‘And  what  wouldest  thou  doe  with  mee  ?’  The  childe  answred  very 
sadly,  ‘ 1 then  would  eate  you.’  The  mother  fell  a weeping,  and  broken  with  her 
owne  thoughts,  desperate  necessity,  & her  motherly  affections,  catched  at  her  head, 
vntied  her  hairelace,  twisted  it  about  the  necke  of  this  innocent  lambe,  and  so  strangleth 
her.  When  it  was  dead,  shee  haueing  noe  knife  nor  hatchet  to  cut  it  in  pieches,  tooke 
a spaid  and  hewed  it  into  gobbets,  and  so  dressing  part  of  y®  body,  deuoured  it. 

“ A woman  haueing  lately  lyen  in  childbed,  and  wanting  milke  to  nourish  her  babe, 
she  kissed  & embraced  it  with  moyst  teares,  and  then  killed  it  with  a knife : after- 
wards she  dressed  and  ate  it.” — (p.  159.) 

His  object  in  collecting  these  “ tastes  of  the  bitternesse  of  warre,”  was  to 
stir  up  his  countrymen  to  repentance  and  “ uncessant  praier,”  “ fervent 
praier the  efficacy  of  which  he  proves  by  numerous  examples  from  Bible 
history. 

The  war  that  he  dreaded  at  length  broke  out,  namely,  the  expedition 
against  the  Scots  in  the  year  1640,  and  the  Puritans  had  an  evil  time 
of  it : — 

“And  all  this  while  that  our  King  was  gone  against  Scotland,  what  mockes  & scofes 
ware  cast  vpon  the  poore  people  of  God,  and  calling  the  Scots  Reballs,  and  what  bookes 
ware  made  of  them,  and  Ballets  songe  (of  them)  by  euery  Rascole  at  the  corners  of  our 
streets,  to  the  hearts  greefe  of  the  poore  Children  of  God.  (Oh)  what  feares  and 
Horrows  were  here  at  home  in  regarde  of  the  Papist  and  malicious  Enemies  of  God 
and  his  Children ; what  ploting  and  netting  of  mischife ; what  filthy  & terrible  speeches 
did  they  cast  forth  against  vs  out  of  their  bloody  and  murdros  harts  and  cruell  blacke 
mouths.  One  while  they  would  on  y®  Lords  day,  when  we  are  at  Church,  they  would 
her  our  houses;  another  while  (the  spech  was)  they  would  come  suddenly  armed  on  vs 
when  we  ware  at  Church,  and  slay  vs  all,  (so  that  some  of  vs  with  feare  did  carry  tbeir 
swords  and  other  weapens  to  Church  with  them  );  other  whiles  they  would  horle  Bals 
of  wilde  fier  in  the  Church,  & burne  vs  vp.  And  the  speech  went  that  they  did  cast 
bals  of  wild  fier  in  Stepney  Church,  & some  other  Churches,  but  for  the  sertainty  I know 
not.  But  this  1 know,  their  wills  is  to  destroy  vs : But  they  lacke  power.  So  that 
heere  w^as  grate  watching,  with  Swoixls,  & Halbirds,  & other  weapens,  throughout  all 
the  city,  but  especially  one  y®  Lords  day  at  our  Chures  doores.  Bvt  if  the  Lord  had 
not  keept  the  citie,  the  watch  men  had  watcht  in  vaine. 

“ Againe,  the  Lord  Cottingtou  he  w'as  made  hie  Constable  of  the  Tower ; and  he  being 
a grate  Papist,  He  would  reinoue  y®  mint,  and  caused  many  houses  to  be  pulled  downe 
their,  and  hoisted  vp  the  grat  Ornances  on  the  hie  Tower,  and  plased  many  of  them 
iust  against  the  Citie,  setting  vp  tentes  in  y®  Tower,  and  getting  into  him  their  two 
hundred  soulgers. 

“ About  tliis  time  begane  that  filthy,  abominable,  cursed  Booke  of  cannons  to  come 
fortli  in  exceevtion. 

“ Now  doe  but  thinke  and  meditate  what  deliuerances  wee  haue  had,  and  what 
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mercys  God  hath  shewed  towards  vs  here  in  this  laud.  And  you  shall  finde  them  to  he 
grate  and  endelesse  mercyes. 

“ O Remember,  Remember,  (and  let  it  neuer  be  out  of  your  minde,)  that  the  yeare 

1640  was  a praying  yeare ; for  that  yeere  was  a troublous  & a sad  yeere  with  the  poore 
people  of  God,  so  that  they  ware  faine  to  roeete  in  priuate  to  make  their  complaint  vnto 
God.  And  that  the  cnemie  did  know  full  well,  which  made  them  sende  out  their  blood 
hounds  (the  pvrsevants)  to  smell  & finde  them  out,  that  they  mite  deuoure  them.  Bvt 
they  were  deseued : for  the  grate  God  did  pr(^serue,  and  was  a bidding  place  vnto  his 
poore  despised  Children;  for  Behold,  in  Apriel,  y®  tenth  day,  1641,  when  so  many  of 
Gods  Children  did  mete  together  in  diuers  places  in  fasting  and  prayre  for  the  kings 
good  successe  at  parlyment,  then  ware  many  of  these  (blood  hounds,  the)  purseuants 
abroad,  yeet  I did  not  heere  of  any  of  vs  they  tooke.  One  the  Tuseday  following,  being 
the  fortene  of  Apriel,  there  were  many  did  put  that  day  aside  to  humble  themselues  in 
fasting  & prayer  vnto  the  Lord ; and  the  aduarsarys  ware  tolde  of  it,  that  there  ware 
svcli  a company  is  meate  together  in  Cheapeside : you  shall  see  in  such  a place  tenne 
houses  one  a rooe,  in  one  of  them  tenne  houses  you  may  take  a gi  ate  company  of  them. 
So  the  pursevants  went  and  searched  nine  of  them  houses,  but  could  finde  none  of  them  ; 
and  being  discontented  at  it,  or  thinking  they  were  mocked : bvt  howsoeuer  God  would 
not  haue  it,  for  they  did  not  search  the  tenth  house ; for  theire  they  ware.  So  they 
missed  of  them ; and  Gods  people  were  deliuered  out  of  these  blood  liound  mouths.  All 
glory  be  giuen  vnto  this  our  God.” — (pp.  181,  182.) 

These  prayers  had  their  effect,  and  the  famous  Long  Parliament  met. 
The  mighty  changes  that  they  wrought  need  no  recapitulation  here,  though 
they  naturally  form  a large  part  of  Wallington’s  Journal ; but  his  notice  of 
the  altered  condition  of  the  Puritans  is  striking:  — 

“ Oh  therefore  Remember,  Remember,  that  as  the  yeere  1640  was  a praying  yeere 
(bvt  yet  with  much  feare  of  pursevants)  for  mercy  with  God,  O so  Remember  the  yeere 

1641  was  a grate  praying  yeere  with  much  boldnesse  in  priuate  houses,  without  feare 

that  as  the  Lord  had  begun  to  shew  mercy,  so  he  would  be  pleased  to  goe  one  with  his 
marcys.  And  surely  I thinke  the  Lord  hath  had  neuer  more  prayers  pvt  vp  vnto  him 
in  no  yeere  then  he  hath  had  this  yeere;  for  I thinke  that  most  dayes  of  this  parlia- 
ment time  theier  hath  bine  priuate  meetings  in  fasting,  & prayer,  & thankesgiuing,  for 
I haue  bine  at  many  places,  and  at  some  places  there  haue  bine  hundreds,  and  some 
parsons  of  no  small  account,  for  there  haue  bine  coaches  at  the  doore  for  them.  On 
Whitson  Tuesday,  being  the  xiiii  of  May,  I hard  of  foure  or  fine  grate  meetings  of  Gods 
people  in  humiliation,  in  fasting,  & prayr.  And  many  youths  and  prentiesses  did 

meete  at  Deyars  Hall  in  fasting  & prayr  one  y*  day ; And  as  some  doe  thmke  there 
were  fine  hundred  of  them,  And  sixe  Abel  Ministers  with  them  to  goe  through  the  day 
in  ye  parformance  of  duties  with  them.  And  some  of  them  did  continue  till  tenn 
a clocke  at  night.” — (p.  188.) 

5.  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick. — Wallington  (pp.  99 — 124)  has 
copied  the  account  of  the  censure  and  punishment  of  these  individuals  from 
a pamphlet  which  appeared  in  1638,  and  is  reprinted  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the 
Harleian  Miscellany ; it  therefore  need  not  be  here  cited.  At  a later 
page  of  his  Journal  he  gives  this  account  of  the  return  of  the  prisoners  : — 

“ On  the  seuenth  day  of  Nouember  we  hard  the  peticions  were  resented  and  granted 
that  Master  Bvrton,  Master  Prynne,  and  Docter  Bastwicke  ware  to  be  sent  for  againe 
out  of  prison.  * 

“ The  ninth  day  of  Houember,  being  monday,  other  peticion  granted  that  Docter 
Litton  set  at  liberty  out  of  prison.  And  Master  Petter  Smart,  and  lohn  Lizborne, 
and  diuers  more  prisoners  were  sett  at  libertty  which  svfiered  for  the  cause  of  God,  be- 
cause they  would  not  yeeld  to  the  supersticious  inuentions  of  men. 

“ O Remember  this  grate  mercy  of  God  (on  the  xxvii  of  Nouember),  that  those 
worthy  and  deere  saruants  of  God,  JVP  Burton  & M’’  Prynne,  came  to  London  with  very 
grat  honour,  many  thousands  meeting  of  them,  some  in  cocbes,  some  on  horse  backe, 
riding  in  rinkes,  & some  one  foote,  & all  with  Rosmerry  & Bayes  in  their  hands. 

“ The  seuenth  day  of  December  came  Docter  Bastwicke  to  London,  with  as  grate 
honour  & respect,  many  thousands  metting  of  him.  I my  selfe  went  to  blacke  heath, 
and  did  see  uery  many  cotcbes  & horse,  and  thousands  on  foote,  mth  their  Rosemerry 
& Bayes  in  their  hands. 
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“ So  that  now  we  see  the  Lord  doth  tnme  vnto  the  prayer  of  the  desolate,  and  not 
despise  their  prajer. 

“ This  sh  .11  be  written  for  the  generation  to  come and  the  people  which  shall  be 
created  shall  praise  the  Lord. 

“ For  he  hath  looked  downe  from  the  heig'ht  of  his  sanctuary  : out  of  the  heaueu  did 
the  Loi  d behold  the  earth. 

“ T'hat  hee  might  heare  the  mourning  of  the  prisoner  : and  deliver  the  children  of 
death. 

“ That  they  may  declare  the  Name  of  the  Lord  in  Zion  : and  his  praise  in  lerusalem. 
Psalme  cii.  17,  IS,  19,  20,  21.”— (p.  186.) 

6.  Strafford  and  Laud. — Wallington  devotes  many  pages  to  the  trial  of 
Strafford ; relates  how  he  went,  three  several  times^  with  other  citizens,  to 
demand  his  execution,  and  the  joy  with  which  they  heard  that  a scaffold 
was  being  fCreeted  for  him,  concluding,  “ Now,  wherefore  doe  I take  notis 
so  mvch  of  this  Earle  of  Strafford,  bvt  the  more  to  sett  forth  God’s  grate 
mercy  in  deliuering  vs  from  so  grate,  crueil,  crafty,  oppressing  and  Bloody 
enemie^” 

The  charges  against  Laud  are  fully  recorded,  and  we  have  also  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  his  trial ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  record  is  made  of 
his  execution  : — 

‘'This  yeere,  1614,  the  parliament  & this  city  of  London  hath  been  mvch  troubled 
with  this  Arch  prelat  & Littel  Grace  of  Canterbui-y.,  in  carrying  him  from  the  Tower  to 
Wisminster  to  Answer  before  the  parliament  to  many  foule  abominations  to  which  he 
is  charged  with,  and  is  guilty  of  aU  ; which  hereafter,  if  I Hue  to  haue  time,  I will 
gether  them  togethe  out  of  those  many  pamflets  y*  I haue  by  me.  In  the  mean  time, 
here  I take  notice  of  three  passages  of  his  which  were  spoke  of  before  the  parHament 
in  luly  the  xxix,  1644. 

“ luly  xxix.  His  Littel  Grace  th's  day  did  come  again  to  his  Triall.  Their  was  then 
a speecu  to  take  Notis  of  his  Dream,  attested  by  persons  of  Honour,  to  whom  the 
Bishon  many  yeers  since  told  the  same,  & it  was  told  since  to  the  King : That  he 
dreamed  when  he  was  a Scholler  at  Oxford,  that  he  should  Hue  to  be  a great  man  in 
y®  Church  & Commonwealth,  and  in  conclusion  should  be  hanged;  with  which  he 
awakened  out  of  his  dream  i & it  was  said,  when  he  told  this  Dream  to  the  King, 
pray  God  this  man  be  not  a South  sayer. 

“ Another  passage  w^as  very  obseruable  in  the  Diary,  of  his  own  handwriting,  that 
h's  picture  being  drawen  to  the  life,  and  hanging  in  his  study,  was  fallen  to  the  ground, 
the  face  downward,  at  the  beginning  of  the  parHament.  Pray  God  (saith  he  in  his 
Diary)  tliat  this  signifie  not  y‘  the  parHament,  who  are  about  to  question  me,  shall 
prv  vaile. 

“ In  another  place  of  his  Diary  he  hath  this  passage : — That  on  such  a day  of  the 
month  he  was  made  Arch  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  on  that  day,  which  was  a day  of 
so  great  honour  vnto  him,  that  his  Coach  & Horses  sunck  as  they  came  ouer  the  Ferry 
at  Lambath  in  the  Ferryboat,  and  he  prayed  that  this  might  be  no  ill  Omen.” — (p.l96.) 

7.  Altars  and  Altar-rails. — Early  in  1641  the  Parliament,  as  is  well 
known,  ordered  the  removal  of  “images,  altars,  or  tables  turned  altar- 
wise,”  &c.,  and  Wallington  saw  his  parish  church  thus  “ reformed.” 
He  says, — 

“ On  the  begining  of  October,  1641,  At  Lenards,  Estcheape,  being  our  Church,  the 
Idol  in  the  wall  was  cv  tt  downe,  and  the  svpersticious  picters  in  the  Glasse  was  broke 
in  peeces,  and  the  svpersticious  things  & prayers  for  the  dead  in  brasse  ware  picked  vp 
& broke,  & the  pickter  of  the  vergin  Mary  on  the  braince  of  canelsteks  was  broke.  And 
some  of  those  peeces  of  broken  Glace  I bane  to  keepe  for  a remembrance,  to  shew  to 
the  generation  to  come  what  God  hath  don  for  vs,  to  giue  vs  such  a reformation  that 
our  forefa  hers  neuer  saw  the  like : his  name  euer  haue  the  praise. 

“On  the  latte  ende  of  Avgust,  1641,  at  Margets  Church,  in  New  fishsthret,  the 
sc  indullous  picturs  in  the  glase  windows  were  broke  to  peces,  & the  picters  on  the  pew- 
doors  were  cvtt  off,  and  the  Idolatous,  svpersticious  brace  was  taken  off  the  stones.” — 
(p.  276.) 
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But  before  this,  in  the  year  1640,  the  soldiers  pressed  for  the  war  against 
Scotland,  in  some  eounties  refused  to  march..  Those  of  Essex  were  of  the 
number,  and  our  author  describes  their  “ exploits,”  as  he  terms  them,  in 
defacing  the  churches.  He  also  appends  some  things  that  he  had  heard 
of  their  proceedings  in  other  counties 

“At  Bocking,  the  Docter  their  (being  somthing  fearefvl)  gaue  vnto  the  sonldiers 
fifty  shillings  in  mony,  & a barel  of  strong  beare,  out  of  his  good  will,  (in  hope  y*^  that 
would  haue  mad  them  haue  gone  quietly  away).  For  which  the  souldiers  s tyd  they 
must  doe  some  thing  for  it : And  so  they  gote  into  the  Church,  and  pulled  vp  the 
rayles;  and  being  bad  before  the  lustis,  and  being  questioned  who  set  them  on  worke, 
they  sayd  none  but  M""  Docter,  for  he  gaue  vs  fifty  shillings  and  a Barel  of  strong 
beare,”—  (p.  172  ) 

“ At  Eadwinke,  one  the  fast  day,  the  solgers  went  into  y®  Church,  and  pulled  vp  the 
rayles,  and  pulled  downe  the  Images,  (which  as  there  cost  the  parson  to  set  vp  thirty 
pound) ; they  tyed  y®  Images  to  a tree,  ami  whiped  them  ; then  they  carryed  them  fine 
mile,  veto  Saflfarne  walden,  and  burnt  them,  and  rusted  the  rost,  and  heated  the  ouen 
with  itt,  and  sayd,  if  you  be  Cods,  deliuer  your  seines.  They  looked  for  the  parson. 
Master  Drake,  but  they  could  nut  fiaid  him;  then  the  solgers  caught  a Ducke,  and 
pulled  of  her  head,  and  hurlled  it  into  the  Church;  and  being  asked  why  they  did  so, 
they  answred,  they  would  same  the  Drake  so  if  they  could  catdi  him. 

“At  Whelgolet  Church,  a solger  hearing  a sarraon  very  patiently,  when  it  was  done 
he  went  and  seet  his  hand  one  the  Rayls,  and  shouke  them ; then  sayd  some  of  the 
parish,  and  the  Minister  spake  to  him,  to  forbairc.  Tlien  sayd  he.  Sir,  I haue  bin 
patient  to  heare  you  all  this  while,  now  be  you  patient  toward  mee,  for  I will  pvll  them 
vp,  ihoe  it  cost  me  my  life;  and  tlun  he  made  a speech  to  rayls,  saying,  O thou 
Eayls,  thou  hast  bin  the  cause  r and  so  he  pulled  vp  the  Kayls  liimselfe. 

“At  Chikewell  the  solgers  went  to  the  Church  and  puded  vp  y®  Rayls,  and  burnt 
them,  and  broke  downe  all  the  Images  & y®  Crucifexes  on  y®  glasse  wiiidowes ; they 
broke  them  to  peces.  And  they  sayd,  one  Bishope  set  them  vp,  and  a nother  Bishope 
bed  them  pull  them  downe.  And  they  sayd,  if  they  could  get  the  Docter,  they  would 
gelde  him,  or  eles  he  would  be  a Bishope.  And  they  caried  the  Images  to  burntwood, 
and  nayled  thetn  vnto  a post,  and  wright  vnderneth  them.  This  is  the  God  of  Docter 
Neutton,” — (p.  173.) 

These  military  reformers  sometimes  took  it  into  their  heads  to  mix  the 
administration  of  justice  (after  their  peculiar  fashion)  and  practical  jokes 
with  their  more  serious  occupation  of  “ setting  the  communion  in  his  right 
place  again — 

“ In  a place  called  [in  Suffolk],  the  Solgers  called  a cort  among  themselues, 

and  theire  w^as  brought  into  the  court  two  offenders  : one  a common  horemaster,  for 
hauring  two  bastards ; the  other  an  hoiii  st  man,  (which  they  called  a puritan,)  for 
cosening,  for  he  had  sold  a pound  of  figes,  and  their  wanted  a quarter  of  a fige  of 
waight.  First  the  horemaster  was  brought  into  the  court,  (and  he  g me  this  in  in 
a bribe,  and  y®  other  a bribe,  and  a littel  behind  in  the  Judges  hand).  Then  sayd  the 
ludg,  Sira,  \ou  haue  had  two  bastards  ; you  are  a nottable  horemaster  ; you  deserue  to 
be  sharply  punished;  and  such  like  sliarpe  speeches  the  ludge  gaue  him  : and  at  last 
sayd  to  him,  Well,  goe  your  way,  and  if  I take  you  heere  a gaine,  then  1 will  make  you 
pay  for  it  soundly.  Then  was  brought  in  to  the  corte  the  puritun,  for  cosening ; and 
after  many  reviling  speeches,  they  gave  shuch  fauour  as  their  cenrt  would  aHord,  and 
besides  other  charges,  they  fined  him  at  teime  shillings.” — (p.  175.) 

“ Atb  a place  called  , neere  Reading,  on  the  Lords  day,  the  Solgers  went  into 

the  Church ; the  people  then  begane  to  rise,  bvt  the  Soulgers  bid  them  sit  still,  for 
they  would  not  medel  with  them,  but  they  would  haue  Balls  priest.  So  they  went  vp, 
& began  to  pull  the  preacher  downe  out  of  the  pulpet;  bat  the  people  stod  up  and 
sayd,  he  was  not  their  Minester,  for  this  is  a Strainer,  a good  man : then  the  Solgers 
let  him  alone,  and  sayd  they  ware  sorry  they  had  disturbed  him,  and  desii  red  him  to 
goe  one,  & they  would  heere  him.  And  after  sarmcn  was  done,  then  sayd  a Solger, 
what  is  yonder,  a dresser  horde  ? With  that  they  went  all  vp,  and  pvlled  vp  the  rayles, 
& caryed  them  away.  Afterward  they  went  a goodway  off  to  a papist  house,  and  he 
was  not  at  home.  Then  they  went  into  his  house,  and  fetched  out  his  wooden  Gods 
(and  crucifexes),  and  tyed  them  by  y*  helles,  and  drew  them  vp  & downe  throw  the 
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towTie,  and  then  bvmed  them.  And  then  they  went  to  a house  where  was  a common 
whore  which  had  had  two  bastards,  and  had  falsly  accused  an  honnest  man  for  rauishing 
her ; and  the  law  went  against  him.  So  these  Solgers  called  a sessions  among  them- 
selues,  and  made  her  to  hold  vp  her  hand  at  the  barr,  then  told  her  y*  shee  was  accused 
for  slandering  such  a man  wiih  rauishing  her ; are  you  gihy  or  not  gilty  ? and  shee 
cryed  gilty.  Then  they  sayd,  you  are  accused  for  lying  with  such  a man,  & for  hauing 
two  bastards ; gilty  or  not  gilty  ? and  shee  (with  very  feare  confessed  truth)  sayd 
gilty.  Then  they  tooke  her,  and  caryed  her  to  a well  where  the  papist  feteh  ho'y 
watter,  and  put  her  in  ouer  head  & eares  till  shee  was  almost  gone  j then  pulled  her 
vp  againe,  then  downe  with  her  againe  till  shee  was  almost  gone ; then  pulled  her  vp 
againe,  and  sayd,  now  when  the  papist  come  for  holy  watter,  instead  of  holy  watter 
they  shall  bane  hores  watter ; & then  they  carry ed  her  to  a pumpe  in  y®  town,  & pumped 
her  againe.  Then  the  Solgers  had  intiligence  y‘  shee  was  with  a man  in  a barne  j then 
the  Solgers  went  and  knokt  vp  the  Constable,  and  told  him  there  was  a whore  and 
a knaue  together,  and  so  caused  the  Constable  to  lay  them  by  the  heeles  in  y*  stocks 
till  morning  (and  not  to  let  them  forth  till  they  know  of  itt),  to  be  further  punished.” 
-(p.  176.) 

“ Att  Ashford  there  was  a Solger,  his  name  was  Bishop,  (and  he  was  a uery  peuish 
man ;)  and  the  rest  of  the  Solgers  went  and  apparelled  him  like  a Bishope,  ’wuth  a 
Goune,  White  sleeu*  s,  and  a flat  Cape.  Then  they  called  for  a Sessions  among  them- 
selues,  and  this  Bishop  was  accused  of  the  troubles  that  were  come  on  the  Church  and 
Commonwelth,  and  so  they  condemed  him  to  dye  5 and  as  they  were  hanging  him  in 
lest,  (he  striuing  with  them,)  they  had  like  to  haue  hanged  him  in  earnest,  for  he  was 
almost  strangled.  And  after  this  the  Solgers  went  into  the  Church  and  pulled  -vp  the 
Rayles.” — (p.  177.) 

^.\T?'ovhlous  Times.— execution  of  Strafford,  the  suppression  of  pre- 
latical  power,  the  reforming  of  churches,  however,  did  not  at  once  bring  to 
Wallington  and  his  friends  the  state  of  things  that  they  looked  for ; there 
were  still  “ sad  and  ti'oublous  times”  in  store  for  them,  which  he  thus 
relates : — 

“ The  latter  end  of  December,  1611,  There  ware  putting  out  of  those  Common  Counsel 
men  that  ware  not  well  affected,  and  there  ware  chosen  in  mcst  wards  very  wise  & sound 
Common  Counselmen,  which  was  a grate  mercy  of  God. 

“Wee  looked  for  good,  but  behold  euill.  For  heere  you  have  seen  the  stoore  house 
of  Gods  marcys  openeil  vnto  vs,  Euen  such  marcys  the  Like  neuer  heard  off*,  that  dayly 
came  flowing  in  amonge  vs : But  oh,  now — now  (for  our  vnthankfulnes  & security) 
with  the  leafe  I must  alter  my  matter  & subiect,  & turne  my  didsome  pen  with  my 
shaking  hand  to  wright  other  matter,  & to  raise  vp  my  beany  trembling  heart  & 
saded  spirits  to  indite  svch  sad  matter  j 1 1 thought  I should  neuer  haue  wrighten  vpon 
more. 

“ Sadd  and  heauie  Times.  For  now  the  Lord  hath  svddenly  turned  our  loy  k Cheare- 
fulnesse  into  morning  & sadd  Lamentation.  For  when  the  King  was  gone  to  Scotland 
the  parliament  sate  still : And  many  complaints  came  in  still  against  Scandalos  Minis- 
ters, yeet  no  reformation  w'as.  Bvi;  still  we  ware  in  grate  feares  here  in  the  Citty  among 
vs  ot  Plots  and  Treacharies  with  papist  & supersticious  wreches.  So  that  there  ware 
doble  watching  & warding  here  amonge  vs.  For  there  ware  many  plots  & designes  d s- 
couered  in  y®^  kingdoms. 

“ After  the  King  came  home  from  Scotland  Hee  was  entertained  of  the  cittyzans 
very  loyfnlly  & Svmtiously,  & the  Lord  Maire  & Aldermen,  with  som  of  the  cheefe  of 
the  citty,  went  to  meet  the  King  on  horsback  ; & the  citty  streets  had  rails  aU  along  for 
all  the  company es  to  sitt  in  when  the  King  came  threw ; & braue  couerlids  hunge  ouer 
the  paiiitbouses  all  the  way  he  went,  & a grat  diner  prouided  for  him  by  the  cittizens 
at  Gile  Hall. 

“ The  parliament  satt  a long  while,  but  nothing  don  to  any  pvrpos ; B\T  many  woful 
& misearable  complaints  came  out  of  lerland  coiisarninir  the  poore  prodistants.  How 
many  Kebeles  which  ware  papist  had  broke  forth  in  Eebilion,  & did  most  crvelly  and 
barbirously  mvrder  the  people  of  God,  pilleging  their  houses,  with  Rauishing  the  weo- 
111:111,  and  burning  their  Houses  downe,  and  so  destroying  all;  & yet  no  helpe  nor  sucker 
did  we  send  vnto  them.  And  here  in  England  inanyy*  ware  against  Bishops  now  began 
to  stand  & spake  for  Bishops.  And  these  prclats  sate  still  with  the  Lords  in  parlia- 
ment. .So  y*  here  ware  grate  combustions  among  vs.  And  on  December  the  xxiii.  the 
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Leffcenant  of  the  Tower,  y*  was  so  iuste  & faithful!,  was  put  out,  and  the  next  day  that 
wicked,  bloody  Coranal  Lounsee  was  put  in,  & he  sworne  Leftenant  of  the  Tower.  I 
did  here  he  was  an  oiitladed  man.  And  y^  he  had  Killed  two,  & was  put  into  Newgate, 
And  there  he  broke  forth  of  Newgat  and  fled  beyand  sea. 

“ And  now  he  was  come  againe  to  haue  the  charg  of  the  strength  of  our  citty,  that 
vppon  tlie  lest  occastion  he  might  batter  downe  our  houses  on  oiir  heads,  in  so  much 
that  now  all  in  the  Citty  & many  other  places  were  much  displesed,  & grat  companies 
did  goe  vp  to  Westminster  vnto  the  parliament.  And  so  on  Monday  the  xxvir.  of 
December,  This  wicked,  bloody  man  was  put  out  of  his  place  againe.  And  y*  after- 
noone  Captaine  Hide  (in  Westminster  Hall)  said  how  sayes  noe  Bishops  ? Saith  some 
cittizans.  Wee  say  noe  Bishops.  With  that,  Captaine  Hide  drew  his  sword,  & this 
bloody  Coronall  Louns,  with  sixe  more  of  that  crew,  drew  their  swords,  & driued  out 
of  the  Hall  the  cittizans,  & cutt  many  of  them  very  sore.  After  this  they  made  vp  to 
the  Cort  of  wards,  where  Pime  & other  committees  were,  and  some  cittizans,  & it 
was  thought  they  would  haue  destroyed  them  ; but  there  ware  many  vpon  the  staires 
with  tiles  & brickes  (they  tooke  of  the  wall)  which  horled  them  so  thike  that  they  tooke 
them  to  their  heeles  & escaped  away.  And  on  the  next  day  much  hurt  was  don  againe, 
for  many  cittizans  and  prentteses  ware  sore  hurt  and  cvtt.  And  on  Wedensday  night 
there  meate  aboue  two  thousand  prenttesies  in  Cheapside  with  Clubs,  Sw'ords,  & Hal- 
bords,  & were  intended  to  goe  vp  to  Westminster ; bvt  by  the  wise  speech  of  Captain 
Ven  ware  passified,  & returned  home.  And  on  y‘  day  there  was  a plott  discouered  by 
a Troupper  that  was  drvnke.  How  there  ware  many  that  did  offer  their  saruis  to  garde 
the  King,  bub  their  intent  was  to  fall  fowle  on  ye  House  of  Commons,  & so  destroy 
them.  And  on  y‘  day  also  the  Bishops  did  peticion  to  the  King  ttiat  they  mite  haue  a 
strong  gard  to  keepe  them,  or  else  they  could  not  come  in  safty  to  y®  parliament ; or 
else  y*  which  was  don  without  them  they  did  protest  against  the  parliament  was  of  no 
effect  & could  not  stand.  The  King  shewed  the  peticion  to  the  Lords  of  the  vpper 
House,  & they  shewed  it  to  the  house  of  Commons  j And  so  theyioyned  both  togeather, 
& voted  twelue  of  those  Bishops  for  Traitors,  and  on  Thursday  morning  they  were  sente 
to  the  Tower. 

“ So  that  all  that  men  could  not  doe,  God  did ; For  God  turned  the  wisdom  of 
these  wise,  lamed  men  vnto  foolisness,  that  they  make  a Halter  to  Hang  themselues. 
This  is  the  Lord’s  doings.  And  it  is  marvilous  in  our  eyes.  And  if  we  be  not  very  Athis 
we  mvst  needs  say  here  is  the  very  finger  of  God,  so  y‘  God  mite  have  all  pras.  When 
the  wicked  perish  The  righteous  shall  reioyce.” — (pp.  295 — 298.) 

9.  Ireland. — The  horrors  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  are,  of  course,  fully  de- 
tailed. Many  of  the  tales  are  probably  but  too  true,  but  I confess  my  un- 
belief as  to  such  horrors  as  putting  two  live  infants  on  a spit  and  compel- 
ling an  elder  child  to  turn  it,  and  at  last  throwing  him  on  the  fire  (p.  340)  ; 
but  the  sufferings  of  Wallington’s  own  kindred  can  hardly  be  imaginary, 
and  therefore  I cite  his  statement : — 

Of  the  Sufferings  of  my  wiues  'Brother  Zachariah  in  Irland. 

“In  October,  1641,  when  the  Rebels  did  first  arise  in  Ireland,  these  were  the  Suffer- 
ings and  Miserys  of  my  wiues  Brother,  Zachariah  Rampain,  his  wife,  & 5 children,  4 of 
his  children  dwelling  in  the  house  with  him,  haueing  euery  Childe  a mayd  Saruant 
attending  on  them,  his  wife  & children  very  tenderly  brought  up,  & he  a man  well 
beloued  & of  a great  esteat,  dwelling  in  y-  north  part  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Farmanna,  neere  Eskillen. 

“Captain  Adkinson  (which  was  keen  to  my  brothers  first  wife)  being  in  Casel  Coule, 
in  the  (county  of  Faremanna,  knowing  of  the  Rebels  comming,  sent  to  speak e to  my 
Brother,  & caused  him  to  bring  his  family  and  goods  into  the  Castle,  and  they  did  by 
Satterday  night  get  in  what  s:oods  they  could  into  the  castle.  And  on  Monday  Brian 
Maquer  came  with  bis  Army  against  it,  and  took  the  Castl.  And  the  next  day  my 
Brother  & his  Family  had  a passe  viider  Brians  hand  to  depart  the  Kingdom,  & they 
sent  a guard  along  with  them,  and  then  sent  another  Company  after  them  to  murder 
them.  So  when  they  were  gone  about  six  miles  off  they  stript  them  all  starke  naked, 
and  bid  them  s:iy  their  prayrs,  for  they  would  Kill  them  nil.  Then  they  first  did  Kill 
my  Brother  Zachariu,  stobing  their  skenes  in  to  him,  (as  also  his  wiues  brother,  & a 
Gentleman  they  killed  there  in  like  maner  also,  cutting  all  their  throts  after  they  had 
stobed  them,)  which  his  wife  beholding  did  on  her  knees  begg  for  his  life ; as  also  his 
children,  crying  pittyfully,  0 doe  not  Kill  my  Father — O doe  not  kill  my  Father,  being 
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much  distracted,  pulliug  their  haire,  heiug  content  & desiering  to  die  with  him.  But 
these  bloody  Rebels  did  driue  them  from  him,  saying  they  would  resarue  them  for  a 
worse  death,  even  to  starue  them  to  death.  Then  my  Sister,  & her  4 Children,  & her 
mayds,  and  a Gentlewoman,  (whose  Husband  they  then  had  hewed  to  peeces  before 
their  faces)  they  went  all  naked  on  a mount,  & sat  staruing  there;  then  came  the  Irish 
Rebels,  & sa>  d they  would  Kill  them  all,  and  as  they  were  about  it,  another  Rebel 
keept  them  from  it.  So  the  next  day  they  went  some  two  or  three  miles  in  Frost  & 
Snow,  & two  days  after  other  Rebels  held  three  skeens  at  her  brest,  the  children  crying 
pitifully  for  her ; & some  were  about  to  Kill  the  Children,  & yet  God  kept  them. 

“Then  my  Sister  did  get  into  Coule  Castle  againe  to  Captan  AdUins,  & shee  was  got 
in  an  old  house,  but  could  geet  no  reelife,  and  then,  haueing  intilligonce  shee  should  be 
cutt  all  to  peeces,  shee  then  did  get  away,  and  in  her  iorney  by  the  way  shee  had  two 
Children  starued  to  death  with  hunger  and  could,  & then  she  went  to  Eskillian,  being 
very  weak  with  hunger  & could,  being  naked,  & some  times  up  to  the  knee  in  mudd. 
And  after  this  the  Lord  did  moue  the  hearts  of  some  to  give  and  prouid  some  relife 
for  her. 

“ But  marke  this : my  Brother  while  he  was  liuing,  did  keep  fiue  paire  of  gray 
hounds,  and  after  he  was  dead,  the  doggs  they  went  to  the  place  where  he  was  kilde  for 
a space  of  a yeere  & a quarter  euery  day,  and  did  make  such  a howling  & yeelling  that 
they  were  a terror  & a borrow  to  the  Enemy,  inso  much  that  some  went  away,  and 
could  not  dwell  neer  the  place.  This  was  testified  to  my  sister  by  one  of  the  Rebels 
that  dwell  there  about. 

“And  a while  after  my  Brother  was  Kild,  his  eldest  davghter  (which  was  about 
seuen  yeers  of  age)  was  taken  away  with  the  Rebels,  and  kept  with  them,  (her  mother 
not  knowing  what  was  become  of  her,)  and  was  with  them  three  weekes  stark  naked, 
they  themselues,  both  men  & w’^omen.  Naked,  & Lying  together  lik  Bests,  one  with 
another. 

“ And  the  Childe  haueing  a fine  head  of  haire,  they  cutt  it  all  of,  and  made  them- 
selues braslets  of  it ; and  ah,  poore  Childe,  shee  was  almost  starued  to  death  with 
hunger  & could ; but  at  last,  on  that  did  know  her  did  fetch  her,  brought  her  to  her 
Mother,  which  did  not  know  her,  shee  was  so  Altered. 

“At  that  time  the  other  Childe  was  taken  away  for  two  or  three  days,  and  as  an 
Irish  woman  was  holding  of  her,  there  came  an  Irish  man  with  a skeen,  & would  haue 
killed  her,  had  not  the  Irish  woman  sw^ore  y‘  it  was  her  own  Childe,  & so  it  was  saued. 

“ And  her  own  Brother,  the  Rebels  took  him,  & drew  him  into  his  own  filde,  & diged 
a hole,  & buried  him  aliue,  & stript  his  wife  & fore  children  stark  naked,  & so  they  wmre 
all  starued  to  death  with  hunger  & could.” — (pp.  458 — 460.) 

The  touching  incident  of  an  English  child  preserved  by  its  Irish  nurse  is 
introduced  into  Godwin’s  novel  “ Mandeville may  we  conclude  that 
writer  had  seen  Wallington’s  Journal? 

10.  The  five  Members^  and  the  Petitioners. — The  futile  attempt  of  Charles 
to  seize  on  the  five  members  was  followed  b5Mhe  repair  of  petitioners  in 
thousands  to  London.  Wallington  evidently  left  his  shojD  to  see  them. 
It  will  be  enough  to  quote  what  he  says  of  the  Buckinghamshire,  the 
Kentish,  and  the  Sussex  petitioners  : — 

“ After  intelligence  w'as  giuen  to  Bvekinghamshire  men  tliat  M'  Hampden,  being 
Knight  of  that  shire  ; the  Lord  Mafieuile,  M’’  Pym,  Sir  Artur  Hasilrige,  Sir  Denzil 
Hollis,  and  M""  Stroud,  w^ere  impeached  of  high  Treason  by  his  Maiesty,  moreover  that 
his  Maiesty  was  intendeil  to  haue  them  committed  to  the  Tower  thereof.  They  were 
all  vnanimously  resolued  to  petition  to  the  King  and  parliament,  on  the  behalfe  of 
them  all.  The  newes  was  transported  into  the  Shire  but  last  Friday,  late  at  night, 
and  warrants  being  giuen  out  to  cerlifie  the  country  of  the  same,  fiue  thousand  were 
})re.sently  assembled,  and  presented  them  svbmi'siuely  to  goe  with  the  petition  to  Lon- 
don ; and  if  they  had  longer  time,  there  would  haue  beene  three  times  more.  Bvt  the 
petition  being  made,  & these  men  ready  attending  the  same  approaching  neere  the  as- 
pect of  tlic  city  of  London,  where  they  came  through  Leonrd  Sorediich,  through 
Bishopsgate,  and  so  through  Cheapsid,  onw’ard  to  Westminster,  where  there  was  aboue 
three  thousand  on  Horseback,  eu'  ry  man  with  his  protestation  in  his  hand,  intimating 
that  they  had  a ])etition  to  j)resent  to  the  Honourable  Court;  the  other  were  on  foot, 
but  they  reached  in  all  from  the  Exchange  to  Newgate,  three  and  foure  in  a Rancke. 
Coming  to  Westmin-iter,  they  acquainted  the  House  of  their  petition,  & humbly  pre^ 
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sented  it  vnto  them,  where  they  had  afterward,  at  the  conference  of  both  Houses,  a 
correspondent  answer  giuen  to  them  respectiuely.’"— (p.  346.) 

“ These  Kenttish  men  I did  see  my  selfe  come  vp  fish  street,  many  hundr  of  them 
on  liorshack,  with  their  prodistations  sticking  in  their  hatts  and  girdles;  they  came  in 
order,  3 in  a ranch,  first  the  Knights  and  genlemen,  then  about  xx  Ministers,  then  the 
othe  horse  and  the  foot  men.” — (p.  350.) 

“ I my  selfe  did  see  the  maner  of  the  Coniming  of  these  Svssex  men  vp  Fisstreet 
Hill.  There  was  about  three  Thousand  of  them  in  all,  most  of  them  all  on  horsback. 
They  did  come  three  in  a rancke,  First  the  Knits  and  Gentlemen,  then  I told  on  & 
thirty  Ministers : next  the  other  on  horsback,  & last  the  footmen,  A 11  of  them  with  their 
protistations  sticking  in  their  Hats  or  in  their  girdles.”— (p.  353.) 

1 1.  The  War. — War  at  last  broke  out  “ for  the  people’s  sins,”  and  Wal- 
lington  thus  describes  the  king’s  standard  as  set  up  at  Nottingham  : — 

“Avgust  the  xxii,  1642,  the  King  sette  vp  his  Standerd  at  Koteingham;  the  Like- 
nesse  of  this  Standard  is  much  of  the  fashion  of  the  city  streames  used  at  the  Lord 
Maiors  shew,  haueing  about  twenty  supporters,  & is  to  be  carried  after  the  same  way. 
On  the  top  of  it  hangs  a bloudy  Flag,  the  Kinus  Arraes  quartered,  with  a hand  pointing 
to  the  Crowne,  which  stands  aboue,  with  this  Motto — Giue  unto  Casar  his  due ; and  so, 
through  euil  counsel,  proclaimed  the  Earle  of  Essex  Tiaitor,  and  raising  Warr  against 
his  Lege  people  and  best  svbiects.” — (p.  410.) 

12.  The  Cavaliers. — As  might  be  expected,  the  Cavaliers  receive  a vile 
character : — 

“ Out  of  the  county  of  Buckinghamshire  they  also  wright  that  the  Kings  forces, 
vnder  the  Command  of  the  Earle  of  Northampton,  doe  exceedingly  wast  & spoyle  the 
most  fruitfull  parts  of  that  firtile  country.  And  this  is  most  manifest,  that  where  euer 
these  Caualering  Rebals  come,  they  totally  spoyle  and  lay  wast  the  fruitfullest  & most 
goodly  places,  and  behaue  themselues  as  so  many  Boares  in  a Garden,  to  the  infinite 
damage  and  preiudice  of  the  poore  inhabitants,  and  with  Lifctel  or  uo  aduantage  to 
their  owne  side.  The  most  of  their  commanders  and  Souldiers  may  fitly  be  compared 
to  Tygers  and  Beares  for  cruelty ; to  Boars  for  wast  and  deuastation ; to  Swine  for 
drunkenuesse ; to  Goats  and  Stallions  for  Lust ; to  wolfes  for  greedinesse.” — (pp.  526, 
527.) 

Horrible  stories  are  told  in  support  of  this  picture,  but  as  they  may 
be  paralleled  by  the  tales  related  of  the  Parliamentarians  in  “Mercurius 
Rusticus,  the  Country’s  Complaint  of  the  barbarous  Outrages  of  the  Sec- 
taries,” the  most  charitable  course  is  to  pass  them  all  over. 

A few  extracts,  of  miscellaneous  character,  may  close  this  notice:  — 

“There  hath  been  lately  a search  made  at  Whitehall,  where  was  found  in  the 
Quens  Lodgings  and  about  her  chap  pell  there  no  lesse  than  fifteen  hundred  rich  cope.s, 
and  about  two  hundred  surplices,  which  were  purposly  prepared  for  Massing  priests  and 
their  Idolatrous  seruices ; this  is  most  certaine  true,  though  we  are  perswaded  to  be- 
leeve  that  there  were  no  intentions  of  setting  popery  on  foot  againe  in  this  Kingdom.” 
— (p.  497.) 

“Nouember  y«  fift,  (1642,)  at  Maidenhead.  It  is  certaine  y‘  prince  Rober  hath 
plundered  the  Lord  Say  his  house.  Master  Fynes  his  house,  Whitlockes  house'*. 
Members  of  parliament,  and  taken  away  all  his  cattell,  and  destroyed  his  Deere,  and 
such  as  they  could  not  kill  they  brak  down  y®  park  pales  to  let  them  out.  And 
y*  when  the  Maior  of  Banbury  shewed  prince  Rober  the  King’s  hand  & seale  that  the 
Town  shonld  not  be  plundered,  for  that  his  Maiesty  had  accepted  of  a composition, 
prince  Rober  threw  it  away,  and  said,  my  Vnckle  littele  knowes  what  belongs  to  3^® 
warrs,  & so  commanded  his  men  to  plunder,  which  they  did  to  the  purpos,  & had  uo 
respect  to  parsons,  for  the  Malignants  suffered  more  than  the  honest  men  of  the  Towne, 
whom  they  called  Roundheads.  Bvt  y‘  which  startles  vs  most  is  a warrant  vnder  his 
Maiesties  own  hand  for  the  plundering  of  y®  Lord  Say  his  house,  and  demollishiug  of  it, 
& invites  the  people  to  doe  it,  with  a grant  vnto  them  of  all  the  materialls  of  the 
house.  Wee  had  thought,  till  this  warrant  was  produced,  that  the  King  had  not  bene 
accessary  to  these  horrible  pilfering  corses.  There  is  a Banbury  man  gon  vp  to  the 
parliament  with  the  warrant,  who  informes  of  most  wicked  and  diuelish  outrages  com- 


See  Whitelock’s  own  account,  in  his  Memorials,  8yo.  edit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  188,  189. 
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mited  by  prince  Eober  bis  forces,  yet  to  put  a colour  vpon  the  buisnes,  it  is  given  out  U 
it  is  against  the  King  and  prince  Robers  minde  to  plunder ; they  hanged  a man  but  h 
yester  day,  and  yet  they  plundt-r  the  more.  This  warrant  %Tider  the  Kings  own  hand  ij 
is  an  vndoubted  truth,  and  fit  to  be  made  knowen  to  all  the  Kingdom,  that  they  may  i 
see  what  they  are  like  to  expect.” — (pp.  424,  425.)  ■ 

“ A Sellish  Warrant.  j 

“ lanuary  the  xiii  (1646).  I did  see  one  of  the  Enemies  hellish  warrants,  with  his  I 

Seal  of  Ai’ines,  which  w^as  a Diuell  Rampane  in  a blacke  Field.  The  words  are  these : — | 

“ To  the  Constable  of  Withbridge  these.  I 

“ By  God,  if  thou  send  me  not  a Horse,  or  mony  to  by  me  one,  God  damme  me,  I 
will  come  on  Monday  with  my  vusanctified  Troop,  which  shall  not  leave  yon  one  stone  j 
vpon  another.  ' 

“ Chimlig'h,  Dec.  xxr.  1645.”  j 


“ Xouember  y®  xxtiii,  at  Foy,  in  Cornwall,  certain  caualiers  commins:  their  to  he  j 
biUited,  the  Towne  did  kingly  entertain  them,  on  this  condition,  to  pay  for  what  they  | 
had : the  captaines  & commanders  tooke  their  Oaths  that  no  Soldier  that  marched  I 
vncler  their  command  should  be  so  base  but  pay  for  what  he  had,  & so  they  did,  there  \ 
remaining  three  days. 

“ The  fourth  they  gaue  the  Towne  notis  of  their  departure,  & their  drumes  about  for 
to  giue  notis.  And  for  their  welcome  each  place  where  they  had  layne  did  feast  them 
gratis  with  grat  thankes.  The  word  being  giuen,  they  feU  to  plundering,  broking  open  ^ 
Trunkes,  Chests,  & boxes,  tooke  aU  their  plate  & mony  they  could  finde,  and  told  them 
they  did  but  borrow  it,  when  the  warns  was  done  they  would  pay  it  back  againe.” — 
(p.427.) 

" We  may  adde,  further,  some  other  blasphemies  of  the  Caualeers  when  they  entered 
the  Tonme  [Bristol].  For  they  had  certaine  Fidlers,  who  sung  blasphemous  songs  not 
fit  to  be  mentioned,  calling  them  the  4°  & 12°  psolmes,  and  standing  in  the  streets  and 
praying  in  a mocking  manner,  sayind,  O Lord,  thou  wast  with  vs  at  EdgehiU  and 
Brainford,  but  where  wast  thou  at  Runaway  Hill,  and  where  art  thou  now,  0 Lord  ? 
speaking  through  their  noses,  and  lookeing  vp  to  Heauen.  And  when  their  fellow 
caualeers  were  beaten  & kild  before  Glocester,  these  in  Bristol!  swore  now  God  was 
turned  Roundhead. ”~(p.  478.) 

“ The  Earle  of  Xewport  being  also  in  this  Designe  [the  siege  of  Hull],  was  by  the 
waft  of  a cannon  shot  dismounted  from  his  Horse,  and  cast  into  a deepe  ditch  of  water, 
where  had  he  not  been  cachd  hold  off  by  the  haire  of  the  head  after  once  or  tnuce  sink- 
ing, he  had  lost  his  life.  Mliich  passage  being  afterwards  told  to  his  Maiestie,  the 
Archbishop  of  Yorke  being  present,  made  Answere  That  it  was  well  his  Lordship  was 
not  a Round  Head,  if  he  had  he  might  have  bine  drowned,  for  y‘  then  he  would  haue 
had  littel  haire  on  his  head  to  haue  bene  hoklen  vp.” — (p.  405.) 

“ The  virgens  in  Xorwich,  hereiug  of  the  Caualiers  violent  outrages  commited  vpon 
their  sex  wheresoeuer  they  get  the  victory,  are  so  sensible  of  their  reputations  that 
they  haue  readily  contributed  so  much  money  as  hath  raised  and  armed  a goodly  Troope 
of  Horse  for  their  defence,  which  is  stiled  the  Maiden  Troope.” — (p.  461.) 

“ They  [the  Irish  rebels]  reuenge  themselves  on  the  very  Enghsh  Bests,  commonly 
called  by  the  name  of  English  breede,  and  would  not,  when  designed  for  slaughter,  kill 
them,  as  the^’^  did  y«  Irish  breed,  but  the  beast  being  aliue,  cut  off  great  peeces  of 
flesh  out  of  them,  skinne  and  flesh  together,  and  so  broyling  that  flesh  ^’pou  the  coales, 
eate  the  same ; and  if  the  beasts  either  roare  or  groan  for  misery  or  paine,  they  would, 
in  detestation  & mockery  of  the  English,  cry  out  that  they  vnderstood  not  their  Eng- 
lish languag.” — (p.  499.) 

“ August  14,  1615,  Letters  from  Plymouth  certifie  that  the  Turkish  pyrates  men  of 
warre  haue  landed  in  Cornwell,  about  Foy,  and  they  haue  taken  away  two  hundred  & 
forty  (of  Enj^lish  Christians)  of  the  Cornish  Men,  Women,  & Children,  amongst  which 
M^  John  Carew,  his  daughter,  that  was  cozen  to  Sir  Alexander  Carew  that  was  be- 
headed, and  some  Gentlwomen,  & others  of  note,  and  have  carried  them  away,  a very 
sadd  thing.” — (p.  498.) 


Sucli  are  a few  of  the  contents  of  the  Journal  of  Xehemiah  'Wallington,  a 
work  not  likely  to  be  printed  in  exte?iso,  but  still  well  worth  attention 
from  all  who  desire  to  see  a lively  picture  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

W.  E.  F. 
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ALLEGED  ‘WITCIICEAET  AT  EOSSINGTOo^,  EEAR 
DOATASTER,  1605. 

Mr.  Urban, — -If  you  think  the  accompanying  Depositions  in  a case  of 
alleged  witchcraft  worth  inserting,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Yours,  &c., 

Doncaster,  March  31, 1857.  Charles  Jackson. 


Doncaster,  ff. 

The  deposicon  of  Anne  Judd,  of  Rosing- 
ton,  taken  before  Hughe  Childers, 
Maior  of  Doncaster,  the  sixt  day  of 
ffebruarie,  in  the  yeare  of  the  raigne  of 
our  Soveraigne  Lord  James,  by  the 
grace  of  god  of  England,  ffrance.  & Ire- 
land kinge,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c., 
the  second,  & of  Scotland  the  xxxviib**. 

This  examb  beinge  examinied  the  day 
& yeare  above  written,  say th  as  followei  h. 
That  Jone  Jurdie,  wife  of  Leonai  d Jurdie 
of  Rosing  ton,  beinge  bidden  to  the  labor 
of  Peter  Mirfin’s  wife,  of  Rosington,  did 
not  come  of  thre  or  fower  daycs  after  she 
was  delivered,  and  when  she  came  she 
would  neither  eate  nor  drinke  with  the 
said  Murfin’s  wife,  and  because  the  said 
Peter  Murfin  did  not  come  into  the  house 
to  drinke  with  her;  and  this  examb  goeinge 
home  with  her  unto  her  owne  house,  she 
said  to  this  examb  that  Peter  Murfin  would 
not  come  in  & drinke  with  her,  but  tell 
him  that  I say  he  had  as  good  as  have 
come.  And  the  day  followinge  this  cxam.‘ 
haveinge  occasion  to  goe  to  the  said  Jone 
Jurdie’s  house,  Jane  Througheare,  servant 
to  the  said  Jurdie,  asked  this  examb  how 
her  sister  and  her  child  did;  this  examb 
made  answer  ngaine,  verie  weaklie  : where- 
upon the  said  Jone  Jurdie  made  answer 
aga'ne,  abide  her,  she  is  not  at  the  worst, 
she  wilbe  worse  yett. 

And  beinge  further  examined  what 
Jenett  Murfin,  wife  of  Peter  Murfin,  said 
to  her,  this  examb,  upon  Satturday  in  the 
night,  beinge  the  xv^**  of  december  last, 
saith  that  she  said,  A Anne,  hast  thou 
bene  asleepe  ? And  this  examb  answered, 
noe,  I have  not.  And  the  said  Jenett 
Murfin  said  to  this  examb,  I am  ridden 
w‘**.  a witch.  And  upon  Monday  or  Tw^es- 
day  after,  Katherin  Dolfin,  wfife  of  Willui 
Dolfin,  of  Rosington,  did  come  to  the 
house  of  the  said  Peter  Murfin  to  see  the 
said  Jenett  Murfin,  and  the  said  Jenett 
Murfin  did  say  unto  her  in  the  hearinge 
of  this  examb,  the  said  Dolfin  wife  askinge 
the  said  Jenett  Murfin  how  she  did,  she 
made  answer  againe,  very  wcake,  & never 
worse ; & said,  woe  worth  her,  she  hath 
kild  me,  I mone  never  recover  it.  And 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 


the  said  Dolfin  wife  did  aske  her  if  she 
had  any  bodie  in  doubt,  & she  said,  Weay 
worth  her,  I did  well  till  Jone  Jurdie  wife 
came. 

And  aTerward  the  xviii*'’  of  Aprill,  in 
the  third  yeare  of  his  MatL  raigne  of  Eng- 
land, before  the  said  Hughe  Childers, 
Maior,  John  Eerne,  knight.  Recorder 
there,  Richard  Levett,  and  John  Car- 
LiLL,  Aldermen,  Justices  of  the  peace 
within  the  Boroughe  and  Soake  aforesaid, 
the  within  named  examb  beinge  exaied  be- 
fore the  said  Justices,  confesseth  all  the 
exaicon  within  written  to  be  true. 

The  deposicon  of  Katherin  Dolein,  wife 
of  Willm  Dolfin  of  Rosington  aforesaid, 
taken  at  Doncaster  the  vi**  day  of 
ffebruarie.  Anno  Dni,  1604,  before  the 
said  Hughe  Childers,  Maior,  as  for 
followinge : — 

This  examb  saith  that  upon  twesday, 
beinge  the  xviifi’*  of  November  last,  tlds  ex- 
am‘  beinge  at  the  house  of  Peter  Murfin 
of  Rosington,  laborer,  the  wife  of  the  said 
Peter  beinge  in  childbedd  and  s^ycke,  she 
asking  her  how  she  did,  said  that  she  w^as 
never  worse  (God  he  know^eth);  I was 
never  well  since  satturday  that  Jurdie  wife 
was  here,  for  the  same  night  1 was  ridden 
w-**  a witch,  & tberfore  1 could  never 
eate  any  meate  since  but  suppinge  meate. 

And  beinge  further  exaied  if  she  had 
hard  that  the  said  Jurdie  wife  could  helpe 
any  that  -were  bewitched,  saith  that  she 
hadd  hard  that  she  could,  for  about  six 
yeares  since,  this  examb  haveinge  a childe 
sit  ke,  she  did  goe  to  her  for  helpe  for  her 
child,  and  she  sent  her  to  one  Milner  wife 
to  helpe  her  child,  and  Milner  wdfe  sent 
her  back  againe  to  the  said  Jurdie  wife, 
and  bide  her  tell  her  that  she  could  helpe 
her  childe,  whereupon  she  came  to  her, 
and  the  said  Jurdie  wife  bade  her  goe 
home,  and  lay  the  child  in  the  credle, 
and  she  should  see  the  childe  mended 
pi'esentlie  after.  And  further,  this  ex- 
am* thinketh  that  she  can  helpe  any  thinge 
that  ys  bewitched,  and  that  many  of  her 
neighbors  do  tliinke  the  like  of  her. 

And  beinge  further  exaied  what  she  did 
heare  Leonard  Jurdie  maide  say  as  con- 
cerning Peter  Murfin’s  wife,  then  be- 
4 H 
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inge  si  eke,  saith  that  the  said  Jurdie 
niaide  came  to  this  exam‘’®.  house  upon 
the  sixt  day  of  Januarie  at  night  last,  and 
one  Anne  Judd  heinge  in  this  exam*’®, 
house,  did  aske  the  same  Jurdie  maide 
what  her  dame  said,  and  the  said  Jurdie 
maide  made  answer  againe  and  said,  I did 
hcare  my  dame  say  abide  her  she  ys  not 
at  the  worst  yet,  she  wilbe  worse. 

The  exaicon  of  Katheeust  Dolpin,  wife 
of  Willm  Dolfin,  of  Rosington,  in  the 
countie  of  Yorke,  husbandman,  the 
xviii**'  day  of  Aprill,  Anno  Dni,  1605, 
before  Hughe  Childees,  Maior  of 
Doncaster,  JoHH  Feene,  K‘.,  Recorder 
there,  & John  Caelill  of  the  same 
Boroughe,  Alderman,  thre  of  his  Mat’®. 
Justices  of  peace  within  the  Boroughe 
& Soake  of  Doncaster. 

Who  saith  upon  her  oath  that  all  her 
former  exaicons  are  true,  & her  full  know- 
ledge in  that  matter,  saveinge  that  she 
further  saith,  that  the  said  Jurdie  wife 
bade  this  exam*.,  when  she  was  with  her 
for  helpe  for  her  child,  not  to  disclose  it 
to  her  husband  nor  any  person  lest,  q** 
[quoth]  the  said  Jurdie  wife,  1 should  be 
thought  to  be  a witch.  And  this  examh 
saith  further,  that  Jane  the  wife  of 
Willm  Spight  of  Rosington,  tould  this 
examb  about  six  yeares  last  past,  that  she 
had  bene  then  w‘**.  Jurdie  wife  to  have  her 
helpe  for  a sicke  calfe,  and  Jurdie  wife 
tould  the  said  Spight  wife  that  the  calfe 
was  not  bewitched  nor  forspoken,  where- 
upon this  examb  is  induced  to  suspect  that 
the  said  .Jurdie  wife  is  a witch,  because 
she  doth  take  upon  her  to  helpe  such 
thinges. 

And  further  the  examb  saith  that  ime- 
diately  after  she,  this  exam*.,  was  exaied  be- 
fore Mr.  Hughe  Childers,  Maior  of  Doncas- 
ter, as  concerninge  the  said  Jone  Jurdie  for 
suspicion  of  bewitchinge  Peter  Murfiii’s 
wife  of  Rosington,  the  said  Jurdie  heinge 
in  compainy  with  this  examb  in  Willm 
Wainwrighte’s  house  in  Doncaster,  the 
said  Jurdie  wife  said  to  this  examb  that 
she  would  be  meete  with  this  examb  and 
her  husband  both,  and  this  examb  had 
l)etter  have  staid  at  home.  And  within 
fowertene  dayes  after  this  examb  had  bene 
exaied  before  Mr.  Maior,  this  exam*,  had 
an  oxe  fell  sicke,  and  within  thre  weekes 
after  that  a steare  fell  sicke,  and  about 
seaven  dayes  last  past  one  cowe  fell  sicke, 
but  sayth  the  oxe  is  recovered,  and  the 
cowe,  that  there  hath  not  any  of  her 
neighbors  had  any  cattail  sicke  since,  but 
onelie  theirs  since  this  examb  was  first 
exa  ned  as  aforesaid. 

The  examinacon  of  Jone  .Tuedie,  wife  of 
Leonaede  Juedif,  of  Rossington,  ex- 


ained  the  xviii**‘  day  of  Aprill,  Anno 
Dni,  1605,  before  Hughe  Childers, 
Maior,  John  Feene,  Knight,  Recorder 
there,  and  John  Caelill,  Alderman, 
as  folio weth  : — * 

Jone  Juedie,  wife  of  Leonardo  .Turdie, 
of  the  age  of  lii  yeares,  or  thereabouts, 
saith  that  she  hath  not  any  skill  to  helpe 
sicke  folke,  or  sycke  cattell,  neither  hath 
ever  taken  upon  her  to  meddle  with  any 
such  matter.  She  also  denyeth  that  she 
ever  said  that  Peter  Murfin’s  wife,  when 
she  was  sicke,  would  be  the  w orse.  She 
denyeth  also  that  ever  she  said  to  Dolfiu’s 
wife  that  she  would  be  even  with  her  & 
her  husband  at  Willm  Wainwrighte’s 
house  in  Doncaster  aforesaid,  after  she 
hadd  bene  exaied  before  Mr.  Maior,  of 
Doncaster,  aforesaid. 

The  exaicon  of  Jane  Teougheaee,  of 
Rosington,  aforesaid,  taken  xviih*^  die 
April,  A°.  1605,  before  the  said  Just 
tices. 

Jane  Teougheaee,  of  Rosington,  spin- 
ster, saith  upon  her  othe  that  when  Peter 
Murfin’s  wife  was  sicke  before  Christen- 
mas  last,  & Anne  Judd,  her  sister,  com- 
inge  to  the  house  of  Leonard  Jurdie,  this 
examb  beinge  their  servant  there,  asked 
the  said  Anne  how  the  said  Murfin’s  wife 
and  the  child  did,  and  the  said  Anne  an- 
swered that  they  w^eare  very  weake,  and 
the  child  had  a sore  mouth,  whereupon 
the  said  Jurdie  wife  answered  that  she 
was  very  sorie,  but  they  weare  not  at  the 
worst  yett,  and  willed  the  said  Anne  to 
take  sage  leaves  & honie  to  rubb  the  childe’s 
mouth  with  all. 

The  exahicon  of  Petee  Mueein,  of  Ro- 
sington, exaied  the  xvi‘**  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  third  yeare  of  the  raigne  of 
our  Soveraigne  lord  James  over  England, 
&c.,  before  FIeneie  Rilet,  Maior,  John 
Feene,  Knight,  Recorder  there,  & John 
Caeltll,  Alderman,  thre  of  his  Mat’®. 
Justices  of  peace  within  the  Boroughe 
& Soake  aforesaid. 

He  saith  that  within  tow  dayes  after 
Jone  Jurdie  had  been  with  this  exaiat’s 
wife,  lyeinge  in  child  bed,  upon  child 
she  dyed,  herselfe  growinge  sycke  imedi- 
atdie  after  her  milke  turned  into  blood. 

The  exaicon  of  Jane  Spight,  wife  of 
Willm  Spight  of  Rosington,  aforesaid, 
taken  the  xviii**!  of  October,  A°.  Dni, 
1605,  before  Heney  Riley,  Maior  of 
Doncaster  aforesaid,  as  followeth : — 
First  beinge  exaied,  sath  that  about 
seaven  or  eight  yeares  since,  she  haveinge 
a calfe  sicke,  and  haveinge  understood  be- 
fore by  report,  by  the  wife  of  George 
Houghe,  that  Jone,  the  wife  of  Leonard 
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Jurdie,  had  skill  to  tell  of  thinges  weare 
bewitched,  & coiild  helpe  them,  whereupon 
this  examb  did  goe  to  the  said  Jone  Jurdie, 
& she  tould  her  that  the  calfe  was  not  be- 
witched, but  that  y‘  would  mone  againe, 
and  soe  it  did.  She  furtlier  saith  that  at 
another  time  this  exam*,  had  gesse  ^ come 


a guests. 


to  foot-ball  play,  and  dyned  with  her,  and 
the  said  Jone  Jurdie  haveinge  like  dse 
gesse  at  her  house  to  dine  with  her,  it  was 
reported  by  one  Wilbore’s  wife  that  the 
said  Jone  Jurdie  should  say  that  it  had 
bene  better  that  this  exara‘.  iiadd  provided 
noe  meate  that  day,  and  within  six  dayes 
after  this  exat’s  husband  had  a stott  and  a 
sowe  dyed  soddanlie. 


TEMPLAR  CHURCHES  IN  THE  PYRENEES. 


Me.  Ueban, — Will  you  allow  me  to  add 
to  my  list  of  Templar  Cimrches  in  the  Py- 
renees, given  in  your  number  for  March, 
the  beautiful  little  Oratoire  at  Agos,  a 
hamlet  of  Vielle,  in  the  Valle  d’Aure  ? Not 
having  perceived  the  usual  cross-patee  on 
tlie  tympanum,  I had  passed  it  by, — but 
I suspect  the  tympanum  has  been  restored. 
I owe  the  notice  of  it  to  M.  Cenac  Mon- 
cant,  whose  pamphlet  on  the  ancient  County 
of  Comrainges  and  Les  quatre  Vallees  has 
just  issued  from  the  press.  The  corbels 
under  the  roof  are  exquisitely  carved  with 
flow^ers  and  heads  of  animals;  and  there 
are  two  rows  of  what  in  England  would 
be  called  “ putlock -holes”  round  the  build- 
ing, possibly  intended  both  for  defence  and 
ventilation ; — for  there  are  only  two  small 
windows,  narrow  as  loop-holes,  round  the 
apse, — the  centre  one  not  being  pierced. 
The  ruins  of  the  convent  of  the  warrior- 
monks  adjoin  the  Oratoire.  If  this  beau- 
tiful little  chapel  be  much  longer  neg- 
lected, it  will  follow  the  fate  of  the  reli- 
gious house.  Already  thorns  and  briars 
choke  the  interior ; and  a vigorous  sapling 
elder  has  pushed  its  branches  through  the 
roof.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a much 
finer  landscape  than  the  Vallee  d’Aure 
offers,  as  seen  from  Guchon.  The  valley 
is  sufficiently  wide  to  afford  pasture  for 
numerous  herds  of  cattle;  a mountain- 
stream  runs  over  a rocky  bed  in  the  cen- 
tre ; the  Pic  d’Arbizan  towers  over  the 
village,  whilst  the  head  of  the  valley  is 
closed  by  no  less  than  five  lofty  snow-clad 
“ pics.” 

At  Aragnouet,  near  the  summit  of  the 
wild  ^ort,  or  pass,  there  still  exists  the 
ancient  hospice  erected  for  the  shelter  of 
pilgrims  whilst  passing  this  desolate  and 
dangerous  region;  and  the  crypt  of  an 
ancient  Templar  church  still  remains  at 
St.  Lary,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass; — the 
superstructure  is  modern.  One  other 
foundation  of  the  Templars  deserves  espe- 
cial notice,  viz.,  the  church  at  Montsaunes, 
near  Martres,  in  Comminges,  afterwards 
attached  to  an  ancient  Commanderie  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John.  It  is  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  constructed  in  biick, 


and  remains  nearly  in  its  pristine  state. 
The  chateau,  flanked  with  numerous  tow- 
ers, adjoined  the  north  of  the  chapel ; and 
Mons.  Du  Mege  (Histoire  des  Pyrenees) 
supposes  that  from  this  very  Commanderie 
issued  those  denunciations  which  provoked 
the  destruction  of  this  celebrated  order. 
On  the  southern  side  of  the  Pyrenees  seve- 
ral other  Templar  establishments  still  re- 
main, particularly  at  Huesca,  in  Arragon, 
and  at  Sanguessa  and  Atrian,  near  Pam- 
plona, on  the  other  grand  route  of  the 
pilgrims. 

I could  wish  to  correct  a loose  remark 
in  my  la^t  letter,  relative  to  the  erection 
of  the  celebrated  church  at  Luz,  by  the 
Templars.  If,  as  ' he  inscription  seems  to 
import,  but  which  is  by  no  means  clear, 
it  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  it  certainly  was  not  founded  by 
them; — but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
towers,  and  other  defences  of  the  church, 
were  erected  by  that  remarkable  order. 
I perceive  that  M.  Cenac  Moncaut  de- 
scribes the  figure  on  the  port  ail  of  the 
church  at  Arreau,  which  1 took  to  be  a 
Templar  trampling  on  a Saracen’s  head, 
as  St.  John  trampling  on  the  head  of  a 
Cagot.  Whoever  be  the  party  represented, 
he  holds  in  his  right  hand  a staff,  sur- 
mounted with  the  Gnostic  emblem  T of  the 
Preeiii  asons, — an  emblem  peculiar,  I believe, 
to  the  Templar  churches.  I cannot,  how- 
ever, attribute  this  doorway,  with  M.  Mon- 
caut, to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century ; and 
I feel  I was  wrong  in  placing  its  date  as 
early  as  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century ; for  the  cross-patee  of  the  Tem- 
plars in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  monogr  irn 
on  the  tympanum,  and  more  especially  the 
emblem  just  mentioned,  indisputably  stamp 
it  as  the  work  of  that  order,  and  conse- 
quently not  earlier  than  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century".  Not  having  here 
access  to  any  works  of  reference,  I regret 
that  I cannot  make  this  list  more  coin- 

"•  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Moncaut  has 
not  given  sketches  of  this  figure,  as  well  as  of  St. 
Exup^re.  Those  that  he  has  given,  however,  are 
b5"  no  means  correctly  drawn  ; and  his  sketch  of 
Agos  is  below  mediocrity,  scarcely  conveying  at\ 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  original.' 
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plete;  I can  only  send  you  the  notes  of 
niy  owui  observations, — but  I should  be 
gratified  if  my  passing  notice  should  have 
the  eflect  of  inducing  some  better-qualified 


correspondent  to  pursue  thoroughly  this 
interesting  subject. — Yours,  &c., 

St.  Jean  cle  Luz,  B.  Williams. 

March  26. 


CEO YL AND  CHARTERS  AND  CAMBRIDGE  BULLS. 


Mr,  Urban, — An  article  on  the  Chroni- 
cle of  Ingulph  and  the  Saxon  Cliarters  of 
Croyland  appeared  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  If  its  pnges 
are  open  to  a volunteer,  I would  venture 
to  ofler,  as  a sequel  to  that  valuable  paper, 
the  following  short  notice  of  another 
forgery  practised  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  at  nearly  the  same  time.  I 
allude  to  the  Papal  Bulls  of  Honorius  I. 
and  isergius  I.,  dated  respectively  in  62T 
and  689,  which,  with  the  no  less  notorious 
charters  of  Arthur  and  Cadwallader,  are 
inscribed  on  the  great  Register  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

In  the  case  of  Croyland  and  its  Saxon 
charters,  we  are  referred  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  as  the  time  at 
which  they  were  probably  called  into  ex- 
istence; and  to  a certain  process  in  law*, 
as  the  occasion  for  wdiich  tliey  w^ere  spe- 
cially required.  The  year  1415  is  likewise 
mention*  d,  as  the  period  up  to  which  their 
existence  was  apparently  unknowui. 

And  now  as  to  Cambridge.  In  1430,  a 
controversy  having  arisen  between  that 
University  and  its  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  on  tlie  subject  of  ecclesiastic;d  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  it  was  rt  ferred  by 
the  f rmer  to  the  then  pope,  Martin  Ah, 
who  in  the  same  year  appointed  as  his 
delegates  for  adjusting  this  difficulty,  tlie 
prior  of  Barnewell  and  John  Deping,  a 
canon  of  Lincoln.  When  the  cause  w*as 
heard,  various  royal  and  papal  grants  were 
produced  in  fav  our  of  the  University,  and 
amongst  them  the  bulls  of  Honorius  and 
Sergius.  Not,  indeed,  the  original  bulls, 
for  these  were  said  to  be  consumed  by  age 
or  otherwise,  “casualiter  deperditse  vel 
amissaj,”  but  transcripts,  prepared  for  this 
occasion,  and  for  the  future  uses  of  the 


University.  AYe  are  favoured  with  the 
name  and  C|uality  of  the  person  by  whom 
this  delicate  task  w^as  performed : — “ tran- 
scripta  sunt  .....  per  Rich.  Pyghtesley, 
Notarium  Publicum,  in  hac  causa  scribain 
authoritate  apostolica  deputatum  . . prop- 
ter eorum  notoriam  vetnstatem.”  Thus 
admitted,  the  bulls  were  quite  to  the 
point,  and  fully  established  the  Univer- 
sity’s claim,  as  against  the  diocesan  courts. 
A decree  to  that  effect,  “ad  sensum  Ho- 
norii,”  and  “ad  voluntatem  Sergii,”  was 
therefore  made  in  the  name  of  Pope  Alar- 
tin  (then  dead  or  dying),  and  ratified  in 
due  form  by  his  successor,  Eugenius  IV., 
in  1433. 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  one 
of  the  delegates  thought  proper  to  with- 
draw ; but  the  commission  from  Rome  was 
providently  framed  to  meet  this  contin- 
gency, and  the  canon  of  Lincoln  having 
washed  his  hands  of  the  business  (“  inter- 
esse  nequeunte”),  the  decree  was  made  by 
his  colleague.  Thus  we  see  that  the  affair 
was  managed  by  the  prior  of  Barnewell, 
assisted  by  the  notary ; Alaster  Pyghtesley 
being,  no  doubt,  competent  to  the  prod' c- 
tion  of  a document  of  whatever  age  the 
occasion  might  demand. 

From  the  circu  n stances  attending  each 
case,  we  discover  both  here  and  at  Croy- 
land the  motive  to  a pious  fraud,  and  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  applied.  In 
bringing  together  these  contemporary 
facts,  and  in  pointing  out  a time  when 
such  practices  could  be  used  with  success, 
some  light  may,  perhaps,  be  thrown  upon 
the  date  of  other  fabrications  less  open  to 
the  light  of  day.  A.  T. 

Coleman-street, 

A^pril  11,  1857. 


HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEODS  REVIEWS. 


Voyage  Archeologiqiie  et  Historique 
dans  Vancien  Comte  de  Bigorre,  par  Mons. 
Ce7iac  Moneaut.  (Tarbes : Telinon.  Paris: 
Didron.  8vo.,  101  pp.) 

Ij'ancien  Comte  de  Comminges  et  les 
qiiatre  Valees.  (170  pp.) 

I/aneien  Vicomle  de  Bearn.  (118  pp  ) 
Al.  Cenac  AIoncaut  is  favoui  ably  known 
as  the  author  of  a history  of  the  Pyrenees, 


in  5 vols.,  8vo.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  a 
French  gentleman  coming  forward  to  de- 
scribe the  monuments  of  his  native  coun- 
try, for  some  of  them  are  disappearing 
from  neglect,  and  others,  as  Roman  altars, 
&c.,  are  continually  being  removed  from 
the  spots  where  they  possess  their  chief 
interest.  In  addition  to  the  three  works 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  an 
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Archseological  Tour  in  Navai’re,  and  an- 
other in  the  Basque  Provinces,  are  now 
said  to  be  in  the  press.  These  brochures 
cannot  fail  to  point  out  to  the  tourist  in 
the  Pyrenees  many  objects  of  archseolOj'ical 
interest,  which  would  otherwise  escape  his 
observation. 

M.  Moncaut  divides  his  monuments  into 
three  periods, — Romano-Gaulish,  the  Ro- 
manesque, and  the  Gothic,  with  the  Re- 
naissance. With  the  monuments  of  the  two 
latter  classes  he  is  best  acquainted.  We 
wonder  that  M.  Moncaut  should  have  any 
doubt  as  to  the  Roman  theatre  at  St.  Ber- 
trand de  Comminges.  Its  three  tiers  of 
seats  are  distinctly  traceable,  and  some  of 
its  black  marble  and  white  marlde  gradins 
still  remain  in  the  village,  of  the  exact  size 
of  those  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Nismes. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  our  author  has  done 
full  justice  to  the  Roman  citadel  of  Lug- 
dunse  Convenarum.  Situated  on  a com- 
manding eminence,  its  walls,  gates,  and 
barbicans  form,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect 
remaining  Roman  fortification  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  Roman  town  lay  below 
the  hill,  and  sufficient  of  its  walls  are 
still  left  to  define  its  extent.  The  site 
of  the  two  gates  can  still  be  seen ; and  in 
front  of  that  nearest  to  the  citadel  is  a small, 
but  perfect,  Roman  bridge,  over  a stream 
which  is  now  dry  in  the  summer.  We 
regret  to  say  that  M.  Moncaut  has  not 
been  at  all  happy  in  his  translation  of  the 
Roman  inscriptions : — The  word  val  (vale), 
for  example,  on  a cippus,  is  printed  as  a 
proper  name,  {Comminges,  p.  19).  Several 
of  them  require  to  be  re-written.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  Roman  x in  Gaulish  proper 
names  should  be  written  and  pronounced 
ch,  as  Lixo  and  Illixo  represent  Luchon; 
and  the  ch  is  predominant  in  all  Basque 
proper  names.  The  remark  at  p.  72  of 
the  Tour  in  Comminges  has,  we  confess, 
surprised  us,  and  reminds  us  of  a remark 
of  a worthy  Vicaire  in  reference  to  the  rho 
of  the  sacred  monogram  : “ Je  vois  bien 
le  P pour  Pierre,  mais  ou  done  sont  les 
clefs  ?”  We  trust  that  this  note  may  be 
corrected  in  a second  edition.  Nor  is  M. 
Moncaut  so  correct  as  could  be  desired  in 
copying  the  inscriptions  themselves.  The 
altar,  Deo  Faco  (p.  15)  should  be  Deo 
Fago,  the  beech-tree;  and  (p.  14)  for-— 

APELLIONI  4 ABELLTONNI 

CESO  NiENS  > read  cisontem 
SON  BON  J CISSON  BON,  &C. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  as  the 
Romans  imposed  their  language  upon  the 
tribes  they  conquered,  much  barbarous 
Latin  is  to  be  expected.  P.  28,  for  Julius 
Serotis  Lacticus,  read  Julius  Erotis  L. 


Atticus, — Erotis  being  the  name  of  a dis- 
tinguished Roman  family. 

P.  14,  for — 

DIANE  ^ DIANEA 

HOROLATi  I read  hokolati 
ETCARBE,  &C.,  j ET  GARRE,  &C. 

Tliat  is,  the  God  of  the  mountain  of  Gers, 
where  the  altar  was  found.  And  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  our  author  has  not  nude 
better  use  of  the  valuable  work  of  M. 
D’Agos,  Sur  la  Vie  et  les  Miracles  de  St. 
Bertrand  de  Comminges,  for  in  that  work, 
and  also  in  the  History  of  the  Pyrenees,  by 
M.  Bu  Mege,  is  given  a list  of  the  places 
where  the  different  altars  were  found,  and 
thus  many  of  the  local  deities  are  identi- 
fied. 

After  Deo  Artalce,  in  the  same  page, 
add  T.  P.  PAVDINIANI.  The  date  in  the  in- 
scription of  page  16,  {Bigorre)  should  be 
MCCXL,  and  the  inscription  should  read 
Ecclesiaista  fuit  dedicata.  The  inscrip- 
tion in  pato's,  p.  18  of  the  same  work,  is 
wrong  in  the  greater  part.  The  end  should 
read  thus: — Gille  de  Sera  lo  fe ; id  est, 
Gilles  de  Sers  V a fait.  We  give  a monkish 
inscription,  not  without  interest,  over  the 
doorway  of  the  church  at  Luz,  which  M. 
Moncaut  has  omitted,  remarking  that  some 
words,  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
are  now  illegible  : — 

“ . . . Serpens  sepelle  vetusta 

Est  humilis  multuin  laseivum  neglige  cultum 

Si  cupis  intrare ” 

No  less  than  three  altars  have  been  found 
inscribed  Sex  arhoribus ; Abellion  and 
Mars  Leherenmus  are  also  favourite  deities. 
The  Gaulish  deity  Astoillun  appears  to 
have  given  his  name  to  Monday — Astelhena 
in  the  Basque  language,  Ibrmerly  much 
more  extensively  spoken  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent; and  t'm  famed  Astarte,  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin,  is  decidedly  found  in  Astehar- 
tia,  Tuesday,  (not  Sunday,  as  Mr.  Ford 
writes,)  in  the  same  tongue.  A comparison 
of  the  heathen  monuments  in  the  interest- 
ing Museum  of  M.  Cazos  at  St.  Bertrand, 
with  the  eaily  Christian  monuments,  will 
shew  how  much  the  Christian  priests  con- 
sidered the  deeply-seated  reverence  for  the 
old  worship.  The  old  sites  of  temples 
were  retained'',  the  D.  o. M.  of  Jupiter  was 
incribed  to  the  only  true  God,  and  is  found 
on  tombs  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bertrand; 
whilst  an  altar  found  in  the  valley  of  La 
Barrousse,  with  the  two  doves  of  Venus, 
their  beaks  touching,  may  be  compared 
with  an  early  font  at  St.  Aventin,  on  which 
two  doves  are  drinking  out  of  the  same 
vessel — a symb^  1 found  frequently  in  the 

» In  the  cemetery  of  Valcabrere,  noticed  in 
Gent.  Mag.,  March,  p.  328,  several  cippi  were 
found. 
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churclaes  of  Bearn  j also  at  Wincliester 
Cathedral,  and  on  early  sacramental  cups, 
without  the  intervening  vessel.  How 
deeply -rooted  was  the  worship  of  fountains, 
sacred  trees,  inouiitaius,  and  stones  ! It  can 
be  scarcely  said  to  be  yet  eradicated,  for 
a custom  still  exists  in  the  valley  of  Soule, 
in  the  Basque  Provinces,  of  a young  girl 
casting  a ring,  or  jewel,  into  the  spring  of 
water  when  she  leaves  home.  In  the  can- 
ton of  Manleon  (Barrousse),  the  stone 
altars,  known  as  pierres  mabres,  are  still 
revered.  Every  shepherd  who  passes  be- 
fore them  cuts  a branch  of  a tree,  says  a 
short  prayer,  and  casts  the  branch  on  the 
altar. 

This  custom  of  approaching  the  altars 
with  a branch  is  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
and  is  probably  referred  to  in  the  8th 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  ver.  17.  The  denun- 
ciations of  idolatry  by  our  own  Anglo-Saxon 
laws  are  rivalled  by  those  of  the  early 
continental  councils.  The  second  Coun- 
cil of  Tours,  held  in  567,  condemns  cer- 
tain superstitions  after  the  ancient  man- 
ner of  the  Pagans  by  the  rocks,  caves,  and 
fountains ; and  in  597,  Gregory  the  Great 
exhorted  Queen  Brunehaute  to  forbid  her 
subjects  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  false  di- 
vinities, and  not  to  render  worship  to 
trees.  M.  Moncaut  has  well  studied  the 
churches  of  the  Romanesque  period,  and 
the  great  number  of  these  churches  which 
he  has  described  and  compared,  and  whose 
admeasurements  and  details  he  has  given 
with  commendable  exactitude,  places  him, 
on  this  subject,  on  vantage-ground.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees  possesses 
some  magnificent  examples  of  this  style — 
at  St.  Gandeus,  Morlaas,  Lescar,  St.  Pe, 
Oleron,  and  Sanveterre.  We  have  often 
thought  that  the  simplicity  of  this  style, 
and  the  durability  of  its  stone  roofs  of 
cul-de-four,  render  it  worthy  of  adoption 
for  small  Roman  Catholic  churches.  M. 
Moncaut  makes  good  use  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  local  legends  in  illustration  of  the 
sculptures  on  the  capitals.  He  also  de- 
picts a series  of  fortified  churches,  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  compare  in 
England;  and  describes  two  curious  Ro- 
mano-Gaulish  sarcophagi  with  Christian 
subjects.  The  illustrations  of  these  in  the 
Tour  in  Bearn  are  far  superior  to  tlie 
engravings  in  the  other  works,  which  are 
not  good. 

Referring  to  the  sarcophagus  in  the 
ancient  cathedral  of  Aire,  our  author 
writes : — 

“ It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  sarcophagus  is 
placed  in  the  ancient  crypt  ot  tbe  Romanesque 
church,  very  near  the  primitive  tomb  of  St.  Quit- 
terie— a large  coffin  of  marble,  entirely  devoid  of 
ornament.  Yet.  conformably  to  the  custo.u  of 
th«  third  and  fourth  eenturier,  t formad  the  table 


of  the  subterraneous  altar  on  vhich  the  mass 
was  celebrated,  in  remembrance  of  the  my:  teries 
of  the  Catacombs.  Between  these  two  tombs  still 
runs  the  spring  of  water  whither  the  Christians 
came  to  receive  baptism.” 

His  descriptions  of  the  castles  of  Mau- 
vesin,  of  Lourdes,  and  Ste.  Marie,  long  in 
the  possession  of  the  English,  and  of  the 
ancient  system  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion by  signal-towers,  are  full  of  interest. 
He  touches  on  the  subject  of  the  Cagots, 
their  separate  doors  of  entrance,  screens, 
henitiers,  and  places  of  sepulture ; but  this 
subject  has  been  exhausted  by  M.  Fran- 
cisque  Michel,  in  his  able  Histoire  des 
Races  Mandites.  M.  Moncaut  has  col- 
lected a mass  of  archaeological  informa- 
tion, and  we  have  no  doubt  his  works  will 
meet  with  an  extensive  circulation. 


Visits  fo  Fields  of  Rattle,  in  Fngland, 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  Richard 
Brooke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (London:  John 
Russell  Smith.)  — Although  Spain  is  the 
land  most  rich  in  tales  of  romantic  love- 
making  and  adventurous  knight-errantry, 
and  although  France  has  ever  been  con- 
spicuous for  her  bold  and  noble  chivalry,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  on  the  score  of  down- 
right pitched  battles  and  lusty  business- 
like encounters,  they  both  must  yield  the 
palm  to  England.  From  the  time  when 
William  of  Normandy  and  his  lordly  fol- 
lowers cut  down  and  trampled  on  the 
Saxon  nobility  at  Hastings,  to  the  day 
when  Richard’s  body  was  found  stiff  and 
stark  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  our  history 
reads  like  the  narration  of  some  lengthy 
campaign.  The  civil  wars  begun  in  the 
time  of  Stephen,  kept  up  fiercely  under 
John  and  his  weak-minded  son  Henry, 
and  but  ill  repressed  during  the  reigns 
of  the  first  two  Edwards,  were  only  at 
length  appeased  by  the  excitement  cut 
out  for  the  good  people  of  England  owing 
to  the  “turbulent  and  aggressive”  foreign 
policy  of  Edward  HI.  On  the  death  of 
that  monarch,  howes^er,  everything  was 
again  unsettled,  and  England  had  no  rest 
for  ten  years  together,  until  peace  and 
quietness  were  restored  with  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Tudor,  when  it  would 
seem  that  both  nobles  and  people  were 
heartily  sick  of  bloodshed,  and  completely 
worn  out  by  the  struggles  that  had  so 
long  been  to  them  as  a blighting  enrse. 

But  great  as  were  the  desolation  and 
misery  spread  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England  in  those  turbulent 
times,  and  sad  as  were  the  causes  that 
mnde  many  a wife  a widow,  and  many  a 
child  an  orphan,  the  deadly  feuds  of  our 
hot-headed  ancestors  have  afforded  an  in- 
exhaustible mine  of  innocent  amusement 
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to  all  persevering  antiquaries.  The  pro- 
phecy of  the  Mantuan  bard,  when  he  pre- 
dicted that  in  future  years  the  spade  of 
the  rustic  labourer  would  strike  against 
some  empty  helmet,  or  would  ever  and 
anon  turn  up  the  bones  of  some  mighty 
warrior,  is  being  constantly  fulfilled  in  our 
own  time  on  our  own  soil ; and  whenever 
any  good  “find”  is  made,  away  rush  all 
true  curiosity-seekers  to  the  spot,  rummage 
amongst  rusty  spurs  and  mouldy  lance- 
heads,  and  perchance  march  off  in  triumph 
with  the  skull  or  thigh-bone  of  a grim  old 
soldier. 

So  scanty  are  the  accounts  of  those 
battles  to  which  the  volume  before  us 
bears  reference,  that  all  lively  interest  in 
them  must  have  perished  soon  after  their 
immediate  consequences  had  passed  away ; 
and  we  think  Mr.  Brooke  deserves  great 
praise  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  com- 
piling so  accurate  a history  of  the  bloody 
fights  that  were  comprised  within  the 
ever-memorable  wars  of  the  Roses — for  to 
these  has  he  chiefly  confined  his  attention. 

To  persons  visiting  the  localities  men- 
tioned, such  a description  as  the  following 
would  be  not  altogether  useless : — 

“The  field  of  the  battle  of  Mortimer’s  Cross  is 
in  the  parish  of  Kingsland,  five  miles  north-west 
by  west  from  Leominster,  close  to  the  fifth  mile- 
stone of  the  turnpike  I’oad  leading  from  Leo- 
minster to  Wigmore  and  Knighton,  at  the  place 
where  a hy-road  joins  the  turnpike-road,  and 
where  a stone  pedestal  or  monument,  which  will 
hemore  particularly  mentioned  afterwards,  stands 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  those  two  roads,  which 
was  erected  to  commemorate  the  battle.  Morti- 
mer’s Cross  is  nearly  a mile  and  a quarter  further 
on  the  turnpike-road  leading  towards  Wigmore. 

“It  may,  perhaps,  he  taken  for  granted  that 
the  old  historical  accounts  are  correct  in  stating 
that,  previous  to  tiie  battle,  Edward  had  marched 
as  far  as  Shrewsbury,  had  returned  to  meet  the 
Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Wiltshire,  and  that  the 
two  earls  had  raised  a large  portion  of  their  forces 
in  Wales ; and  if  so,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
the  Lancastrians  advanced  from  Wales  into  Here- 
fordshire, towards  the  Earl  of  March’s  posses- 
sions at  Wigmore,  and  on  the  borders  of  Wales ; 
consequently  the  vicinity  of  Mortimer’s  Cross 
was  a very  natural  spot  for  t le  hostile  armies 
to  meet.  There  is  a gentle  ascent  in  the  road 
from  Mortimer’s  Cross  to  the  field  of  battle,  and 
to  the  spot  where  the  pedestal  stands,— conse- 
quently the  Yorkists  had  a slight  advantage  of 
ground;  and  they  were  drawn  up  facing  the 
westward,  whilst  the  Lancastrian  army  faced 
the  eastward. 

“ Mortimer’s  Cross  is  not  a village,  hut  merely 
consists  of  a respectable  but  small  country  inn, 
called  the  Mortimer’s  Cross  Inn,  and  one  or  two 
other  houses,  at  a junction  of  four  roads,  where 
in  former  times  a cross  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  one  of  the  Mortimers ; but  it  has  long 
been  removed,  and  I could  not  learn,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  it  had  been  there  within  the  memory 
of  man.”— (pp.  74,  75.) 

After  having  fought  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  over  again  with  much  nicety  and 
precision,  Mr.  Brooke  indulges  in  a curious 
contrast  of  the  characters  of  Richard  and 
Henry : — 


“Richard  committed  sanguinary  crimes,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  crown  ; hut  even  his  enemies 
do  not  accuse  him  of  any  tyrannical  or  unjust 
actions  as  a king : Henry  had  not  the  opportu- 
nity of  perpetrating  such  offences  before  he  ob- 
tained the  crown ; but  history  is  replete  with 
instances  of  his  tyranny  and  injustice  duri'ig  the 
whole  of  his  life,  after  lie  became  a king.  Richard 
possessed  great  talents  and  natural  capacity,  but 
his  reign  was  so  short  that  he  had  not  many  op- 
portunities of  evincing  his  abilities  for  exercising 
the  royal  functions ; yet  he  passed  some  excellent 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects  : Henry  was 
sagacious  and  clever  in  many  respects,  and  during 
his  rather  long  reign  he  also  passed  some  very 
good  laws  ; hut,  as  has  been  correctly  observed, 
his  laws  were  ever  calculated  with  a view  to  his 
own  profit ; he  encouraged  commerce,  as  it  im- 
proved his  customs,  and  brought  money  in  to  his 
subjects,  which  he  could  squeeze  out  at  pleasure. 
Ricnard  was  munificent  and  liberal ; Henry  was 
near  and  avaricio  ts.  Richard  was  bold,  enter- 
prising, and  courageous ; Henry  was  timorous, 
selfish,  and  cautious.  Richard  and  Henrj',  how- 
ever, closely  resembled  each  otuer  in  one  re- 
spect ; each  of  them  was  unscrupulous,  and  did 
not  hesitate  without  remorse  to  put  to  death  a 
fellow-creature  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure, 
or  was  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  m,  asui'es.” 
-(p.  175.) 

We  presume  that  Mr.  Brooke  has  been 
studying  Horace  W alpole’s  ingenious  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  Richard  III.  was  an 
amiable  yet  vilely-slandered  hero.  The 
only  difference  between  the  opinion  of 
Walpole  and  that  of  our  author  is,  that 
while  the  former  regards  him  as  a ma- 
ligned saint,  the  latter  places  him  before 
us  in  the  garb  of  a penitent  sinner.  It  is 
true,  says  Mr.  Brooke,  that  he  committed 
frightful  atrocities  to  attain  a certain  ob- 
ject; but  then,  indeed,  when  he  had  attained 
that  object,  he  behaved  like  a really  Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  inlerest- 
ing  paper  “On  the  general  use  of  Fire- 
arms by  the  English  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,”  which  was  read  before  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  in  February,  1855; 
followed  by  others  on  “ The  Family  of  De 
la  Wyche,  of  Alderley,  Cheshire,”  on 
“ Wilmslow  Church,  Cheshire,”  “ Handford 
Hall  and  Cheadle  Church,”  and  on  “ The 
Extirpation  of  Wolves  in  England.” 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Brooke  has  de- 
voted much  time  and  attention  to  all  the 
subjects  compr'sed  in  the  volume, — some 
of  the  battle-fields  having  been  visited  as 
many  as  eight  times,  and  in  as  many 
years;  and  the  result  is  a work  which 
affords  fresh  material  for  any  future  his- 
torian of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Plays  of  Shah- 
spere  unfolded.  By  Delia  Bacon.  With 
a Preface  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
(London:  Groombridge  and  Sons.  8vo., 
692  pp.) — It  is  a humiliating  consideration 
for  human  nature,  that  truths  of  deepest 
interest  to  us  should  so  often  be  for  gene- 
rations veiled  and  hidden,  awaiting,  as  it 
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were,  eacli  its  oato  decreed  discoverer.  In- 
quiring minds,  gifted,  as  it  would  seem, 
with  every  intellectual  implement  the  task 
demands,  exhaust  themselves  in  fruitless 
efforts  of  research,  and,  after  digging  pro- 
bably into  a close  approximation  to  the 
buried  gem,  are  dragged  away  from  the 
unfinished  undertaking  by  despair  or  death. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  that  mourn- 
fullest  of  all  histories,  the  history  of  great 
discoveries,  know  how  frequently  it  has 
fared  thus  with  those  who  have  diligently 
toiled  through  days  and  nights  of  restless 
longing  to  perfect  some  vast  invention,  or 
unfold  some  vital  truth,  which  has  still 
continued,  with  a tantalizhig  iteration,  to 
elude  them ; and  how  at  last  the  grand 
result  they  sought  for,  illumined  by  an 
accidental  gleam  of  light,  has  been  bronght 
forth  by  some  lowly  seeker,  whom  it  has 
crowned  with  golden  recompense  and  with 
imperishable  glory.  Thus  it  is,  we  appre- 
hend, with  the  great  production  now  be- 
fore us.  For  mure  than  two  centuries,  a 
long  succession  of  superior  minds — com- 
prisiiiiT,  indeed,  the  richest  and  the  finest 
intellects  each  age  has  given  birth  to — 
have  been  directed  with  a wa  tchful  and  la- 
borious scrutiny  to  thewoi  ks  of  him  who  has 
been  blindly  designated  our  Immortal  Bard. 
— immortal,  alas,  no  longer  now,  except  as 
an  unmatched  delusion ! And  after  this 
long  line  of  ilh  strious  critics,  scholars,  and 
thinkers,  have  endeavoured  to  sound  the 
depths  of  his  significance,  and  set  forth 
the  recovered  treasure  to  the  world  ; after 
Stratford  Jubilees  and  Shaksperian  So- 
cieties have  provoked  innumerable  explor- 
ations ; and  after,  almost  in  our  own  days, 
the  loving  insight  of  Charles  Lamb,  the 
metaphysical  acuteness  of  Hazlitt,the  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  of  Schlegel,  and  the 
genial  wisdom  of  the  great-souled  Coleridge, 
have  been  assiduously  exercised  in  the  same 
course  and  cause, — behold,  it  is  by  a great 
luminary  of  the  Western  world  that  the 
grand  discovery  is  at  last  made,  and  the 
fame  of  unfolding  the  philosophy  of  the 
plays  of  Shaksnere  must  at  last  belong, 
and  belong-  eternally,  to  — Delia  Bacon. 

It  was  a characteristic  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  oracles  of  ancient  times  to 
hide  its  sense  in  sentences  at  once  sonorous 
and  indefinite,  and  hard  to  understand; 
and  this  peculiarity  of  speech  is  charac- 
teristic also  in  an  eminent  degree  of  the 
oracular  Delia.  She  maintains  in  her  com- 
plicated utterances  the  mystery  that  be- 
comes a priestess  of  important  revelations. 
Her  connected  periods  form  a long  chain 
of  dark  enigmas,  of  which  the  solution  is 
to  be  found  in  that  historical  key  of  which 
tlie  world  has  not  yet  been  held  worthy. 

The  author  of  “ The  Scarlet  Letter’^  has 
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written  a preface  to  this  volume,  and  has 
written  it  both  modestly  and  well.  He 
introduces  the  Discoverer  to  us,  but  claims 
no  participation  in  the  glory  of  the  dis- 
covery. With  great  propriety  of  feeling 
and  soundness  of  judgment,  he  leaves  to 
the  fair  Delia  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  her  own  reward  of  fame.  He  rather 
shrinks,  indeed,  from  committing  himself 
as  a convert  to  her  new  creed.  We  can 
heartily  go  with  him  when  he  says, — 

“My  object  has  been  merely  to  speak  a few 
words,  which  mig’ht,  perhaps,  serve  the  purpose 
of  placing  my  countrywoman  upon  a ground  of 
amicable  understanding  with  the  public.  She  has 
a vast  preliminary  difficulty  to  encounter.  The 
first  feeling  of  every  reader  must  be  one  of  abso- 
lute repugnance  towards  a person  v’ho  seeks  to 
tear  out  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heart  the  name 
which  for  ages  it  has  held  dearest,  and  to  substi- 
tute another  name,  or  names,  to  which  the  settled 
belief  of  the  world  has  long  assigned  a very  dif- 
ferent position.  What  I claim  for  this  work  is, 
that  the  ability  employed  in  its  composi  ion  has 
been  w'orthy  of  its  great  subject,  and  well-em- 
ployed for  our  intellectual  interests,  whatever 
judgmeni  the  public  may  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tions discussed.” 

In  sad  earnestness,  we  believe  that  every 
reader  will  regret  the  wasted  labour  of  this 
ponderous  work.  It  is  impossible  to  read  a 
page  of  it  without  a painful  consciousness  of 
the  very  considerable  amount  of  knowdedge, 
feeling,  and  devotedness,  which  has  been 
made  worse  than  useless  in  result  by  being 
applied  to  an  offensive  and  absurd  design. 
Could  we  conceive  of  the  materials  being 
fused  into  some  other  form  in  which  the 
time-honoured  fame  of  Shakspere  should 
be  left  intact,  a work  would  be  produced 
as  honourable  to  the  author,  and  as  wel- 
come to  tlie  reading  world,  as  the  volume 
now  before  us  is  discreditable  to  the  one 
and  disheartening  and  repulsive  to  the 
other. 


The  Anglo-Saxon  Episcopate  of  Corn- 
wall ; with  some  Account  of  the  Bishops  of 
Crediton.  By  E.  H.  Pedler,  Esq.  (Lon- 
don : John  Petheram.) — At  first  sight,  it 
might  seem  that  this  work  would  be  only 
interesting  to  Cornishmen,  or  to  the  ato- 
mic antiquarian,  curious  about  the  mi- 
nutise  of  local  ecclesiastical  history.  But, 
in  reality,  this  volume  comes  at  a time 
when  it  is  very  likely  to  command  the 
attention  of  the  more  general  reader.  For 
now  that  the  public  mind  has  been  so 
awakened  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Church 
at  the  present  day,  and  has  become  so  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  the  extension  of 
the  episcopacy,  in  order  to  its  greater 
practical  efficiency,  that  a commission  has 
actually  been  appointed  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  dividing  and  reconstructing  the 
secs  o)f  Londo-n,  Winchester,  and  Kochester, 
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we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Pedler’s 
admirable  expose  of  the  original  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  old  Cornish  episco- 
pate, will  be  hailed  by  a more  than  ordi- 
narily large  class  of  readers  as  a most  sea- 
sonable publication. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphical features  of  Cornwall,  and  its  rela- 
tive position  with  respect  to  Devonshire, 
must  at  once  perceive  the  inconvenience  of 
continuing  to  keep  the  Devon  and  Cornish 
dioceses  united ; for,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  diocese  of  Exeter  is  of  such 
immense  extent,  and  of  such  unwieldy  pro- 
portions, that  a careful  supervision  of  the 
whole  is  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
however  active  and  conscientious  the  Bi- 
shop may  be.  And  we  are  justified  in  as- 
serting, from  a personal  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  Cornish  parishes,  that  probably  no 
county  more  requires  a vigilant  bishop, 
who  should  be  an  overseer  indeed,  and  that 
a strict  one.  On  these  grounds  it  is  that 
we  hope  public  opinion  may  force  the  Go- 
vernment to  take  under  its  immediate 
consideration  the  extreme  necessity  of  re- 
storing to  Cornwall  its  own  separate  epis- 
copacy, which  it  undoubtedly  possessed  in 
the  time  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers, 
and  towards  the  re-endowment  of  which 
a clergyman  very  lately  most  liberally  of- 
fered a valuable  living.  On  the  general 
subject  of  the  Cornish  episcopate,  Mr.  Ped- 
ler’s opening  remarks  deserve  our  especial 
notice  : — 

“It  is  universally  admitted,”  he  says,  “that 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod, constituted  a separate  ecclesiastical  diocese, 
and  that  it  continued  to  enjoy  this  distinction 
almost  down  to  the  times  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
It  is  also  generally  asserted  in  our  county  his- 
tories, that  Cornwall  wus  first  created  into  an 
episcop  1 see  by  King  Ead  ward  the  elder,  a.d.  904  ; 
hut  we  believe  it  will  he  in  our  power  to  shew 
that  t'  is  assertion  has  been  made  on  insufficient 
grounds,  and  is  not  entitled  to  command  assent. 
Indeed,  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  his- 
toric evidence  which  distinctly  informs  us  when 
this  bishopric  was  created;  and  the  absence  of 
it,  since  it  is  nowhei'e  accounted  for,  is  deserving 
of  remark.  It  not  only  leaves  us  in  a sta  e of 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  epis- 
copate, hut  induces  a surmise  that  it  must  have 
existed  under  some  peculiar  and  anomalous  cir- 
cumstances.”— (pp.  1,  2.) 

We  would  suggest  the  possibility  of  the 
Britons  having  carried  with  them  their 
ecclesiastical  polity,  when  they  fied  into 
Cornwall  before  their  Saxon  invaders,  and 
of  having  maintained  there  an  episcopate, 
which  might  have  served  as  the  basis  on 
which  the  Saxons  subsequently  established 
their  own,  when  they  conquered  and  got 
possession  of  this  extremity  of  the  island. 
This  is  not  improbable,  as  we  know  that 
the  British  had  bishops  at  a very  early 
period ; for  we  read  of  British  bishops  as- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 


sisting  at  the  Council  of  Arles,  a.d.  314. 
But,  however  involved  in  obscurity  may 
be  the  origin  of  this  bishopric, — an  ob- 
seur  ty  increased,  probably,  (as  Mr.  Pedler 
suggests,)  by  the  remoteness  and  secondary 
importance  of  the  locality ; added  to  which, 
the  evidences  relating  lo  it  are  fragmen- 
tary, and  often  at  variance  with  one  an- 
other,— there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the 
time  of  its  termination  : for  it  is  well  as- 
certained that  it  was  merged  into  the 
Devon  diocese  a.d.  1050,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  just  sixteen  years 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  causes 
which  led  to  this  change,  Mr.  Pedh  r says, 
are  but  little  knowm ; but  he  suspects  that 
the  purity  of  the  motive  was  questionable. 
On  the  subject  of  the  place  of  ihe  see, 
whether  it  was  St.  Germans  or  Bodmin,  we 
have  not  now  the  means  of  discussing  at 
length,  but  must  refer  to  the  book  itself. 


Modern  'English  Literature : its  Ble- 
mishes and  Defects.  By  Henry  H,  Breen, 
Esq,  F.S.A.  (Longman  & Co.)  — Seldom 
hvive  we  risen  from  the  perusal  of  a work 
which  has  afforded  a greater  amount  of 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  than  Mr.  Breen’s 
interesting  and  amusing  compilation  of 
“ errata  and  corrigenda,”  the  “ defects  and 
blemishes,”  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  them, 
of  England’s  Modern  Literature. 

Although  we  were  fully  cognizant  that 
there  was  much  faulty  diction  in  the 
writings  even  of  our  best  essayists  and 
historians,  we  were  scarcely  prepared  to 
meet  with  such  a collection  culled  from 
Alison,  Macaulay,  Hallam,  and  other  his- 
torians, and  from  other  writers  of  all 
classes,  as  is  here  presented  to  us. 

How^ever  disposed  we  may  be  to  “ sketch 
a sketcher,”  or  “ review  a review'er,” — for 
such,  in  truth,  is  the  position  Mr.  Breeu 
has  himself  assumed, — criticism  in  this  in- 
stance becomes  disarmed;  for  his  w'ork 
is  merely  a gathering,  if  not  of  the  gall 
and  w'ormwood,  certainly  not  of  the  sweets 
of  the  flowers  of  literature  ; in  the  correc- 
tions and  running  comments  whereof  we 
generally  concur,  and  a few  of  -which  -we 
transfer  to  our  pages,  for  the  benefit  of  fu- 
ture writers  : — 

“Wolsey  left  at  his  death  many  buildings 
icMch  he  had  begun  in  an  unfinished  state,  and 
■which  no  one  expects  to  see  complete.” 

“ I have  now  and  then  inserted  in  the  text 
characters  of  books  that  I have  not  read  07i  the 
faith  of  mg  guides." 

“ Leo  Baptista  Alberti  was  a man  who  may 
claim  a place  in  the  temple  of  glory  he  has  7iot 
filled." 

The  above  are  from  the  second  edition 
of  Hallam’s  “Literary  History.”  Sir  Ar- 
chibald Alison  comes  in  for  a very  con- 
siderable share  of  Mr.  Breen’s  attention, 
4 I 
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and,  wK-liout  doubt,  will  feel  himself 
again  obliged  to  study  the  erudite  pages 
of  Lindiey  Murray,  or  may  even  think  it 
necessary  to  learn  the  “ Mother’s  Guide 
to  the  English  Language,” — as,  from  the 
specimens  given  of  Sir  Archibald’s  writing, 
it  must  be  very  clear  that  he  should  be  re- 
strained from  damaging  the  Queen’s  pro- 
perty ill  the  manner  he  has  heretofore 
done.  Amongst  others,.  Mr.  Breen  quotes 
the  following  : — 

“ The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  fsby 
far  the  most  remarkable  event  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  whole  history  of  mankind.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  former  or  the  latter  is 
most  worthy  of  profound  study.” 

“ The  vast  agency  of  general  causes  upon  the 
progress  of  mankind  now  became  apparent.  Un- 
seen powers,  like  the  deities  of  Homer  in  the 
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war  of  Troy,  were  seen  to  mingle  at  every  step 
with  the  tide  of  sublunary  affairs.” 

“The  increase  of  these  animals  (Spanish  bulls) 
is  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  the  multi- 
plication which  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind.'” 

“ The  true  mark  of  the  highest  class  of  genius 
is  not  universality  of  fame,  but  universal  admi- 
ration by  the  few  who  can  really  appreciate  its 
highest  works.” 

“ External  events  of  no  light  weight  soon, 
however,  occurred,  which  convinced  the  heroic 
prince-s  that  her  attempt,  for  the  present  at  least, 
had  / ermanenily  failed  of  all  chance  of  success.” 

After  this,  who  wull  laugh  at  the  writer 
in  the  “ Morning  Herald”  for  stating  that 
Lord  Palmerston  had  earned  for  himself  a 
temporary  immortality  ? 

The  chapters  on  Mannerism,  Criticism, 
and  on  Plagiarism  are  well  worth  read- 
ing. 
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SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

March  26.  Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq.,  Trea- 
surer, in  the  chair. 

The  Kev.  Thomas  Hugo  exhibited  a 
large  number  of  pewter  signacula,  found 
recently  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  a note  to  the  Trea- 
surer, communicated  some  particulars  which 
he  had  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Musgrave,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, relative  to  the  portrait  of  “ a Deer- 
Hunter  in  his  Cap  and  Jack,”  exhibited 
by  the  Treasurer  in  the  last  session.  The 
individual  represented  is  Henry  Good,  of 
Bower  Chalk,  in  South  Wiltshire,  who 
died  in  the  year  1766,  aged  72.  He  was 
the  sixth  in  lineal  descent  from  Henry 
Good,  who  settled  in  that  village,  and  was 
a wealthy  and  prosperous  yeoman.  The 
account  states  that  the  family  were  long- 
lived,  the  father  of  the  deer-hunter  having 
reached  the  age  of  92 ; he,  however,  as 
before  stated,  died  at  the  age  of  72.  His 
“ pn  mature  death”  is  attiibuted  by  one  of 
his  s ms  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
withdrawn  I'roin  the  scene  of  his  earlier 
years,  and  betaken  himself  to  an  indolent 
life  at  Shaftesbury. 

Mr.  .John  Bruce  read  notices  of  un- 
published documents  relating  to  Thomas 
Lord  Buckliurst  and  Ilecoi-der  Fleetwood, 
founded  on  a MS.  in  the  Harleian  Collec- 
tion, entitl'  d,  Itinerarium  ad  Windsor, 
wi  itten  by  William  Fleetwood,  Esq.,  Re- 
corder of  the  cittye  of  Jjondon.”  The  MS. 
is  imperfect,  and  all  enquiries  regarding  it 
have  proved  unav  dling.  It  is  curious,  as 
representing  Buckliurst  in  a character  but 
little  suspected  in  the  present  age — namely, 
that  of  antiquary — discoursing  with  Fleet- 


wood to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  realm,  in  their  journey  to 
M indsor. 

April  2.  J.  Hunter,  Esq.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

A resolution  proposed  to  the  meeting  by 
the  Council  for  the  removal  of  certain  Fel- 
lows Iroin  the  list  of  the  Society,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  non-payment  of  their  annual 
subscriptions,  was  balloted  for  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Geo.  Chapman  was  elected  Fellow. 

Mr.  John  Knowles  exhibited  specimens 
of  stone  celts,  obtained  by  him  in  the  Shet- 
land Islands. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  Howard  exhibited  a 
grant  of  arms  to  J.  Cutler,  of  Ipswich, 
gentleman ; signed  by  William  Camden, 
Clarencieux. 

A paper  by  Mr.  John  Williams  was  read, 
being  a “ Comparison  of  a MS.  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  con- 
taining a list  of  the  Archers’  Marks  in 
Finsbury  fields,  with  a Map  of  the  same 
fields  I dd  out  as  Archery-grounds,  pub- 
lished by  William  Holl.” 

The  MS.  here  described  is  a small  vo- 
lume about  4^  inches  long  by  2^  wide.  It 
contains  a list  of  the  butts  or  targets  in 
Finshury-fields,  with  their  distances  from 
each  other,  arranged  alphabetically.  The 
names  given  amount  to  194,  of  which  168 
form  separate  heads.  Under  each  head, 
the  distances  of  the  various  butts  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  given  in 
scores  of  yards,  varying  from  eight  to 
twenty -one  score  yards. 

The  names  are,  of  course,  arbitrary, 
being  either  those  of  places  or  objects. 
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animals,  birds,  or  eminent  archers.  Some, 
as  Tinker’s  Budget,  Cat  and  FLldle,  &c.,are 
fanciful ; and  others  relate  to  position,  or 
accidental  circumstances. 

An  entry  in  Latin  on  one  of  the  pages 
informs  us  that  this  book  was  written  on 
the  4th  day  of  May,  1601,  by  Henry  Dick- 
man;  and  “Vivat  Regina  Elizabetha,” 
which  follows,  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  times. 

The  map  with  which  the  entries  in  this 
book  are  compared  occurs  in  a rare  tract 
on  Archery,  by  William  Holl,  which  is  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  of  which 
map  a copy  is  given  in  Malcolm’s  Londi~ 
niuni  Redivivum,  vol.  iv.  p.  26.  It  exhibits 
Finsbury -fields  divided  into  various  com- 
partments, with  the  butts  set  up  at  toler- 
ably regular  distances,  with  their  names, 
which  amount  to  184.  Of  these,  135  are 
shewn  to  be  identical  with  Dickman’s  list, 
and  many  others  are  in  all  probability  in- 
tended for  names  in  that  list,  as  their  po- 
sitions appear  to  c 'rrespoud. 

It  was  also  shewn  that,  upon  taking 
the  distances  of  certain  butts,  as  given  in 
Dickman,  and  whose  relative  positions  are 
seen  in  the  map  in  as  nearly  straight  lines 
as  possible,  tfom  east  to  west  and  from 
south  to  north,  that  the  extent  of  the 
archery  grounds  was,  from  south  to  north 
about  I5  miles,  and  from  east  to  west, 
from  f of  a mile  to  a mile  ; and  upon  set- 
ting off  the  assumed  positions  of  the  ex- 
treme butts  each  way  on  the  Post-office 
map  for  1857,  the  distances  came  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  those  given 
above.  These  grounds,  therefore,  com- 
prised the  greater  part  of  the  level  plain 
between  Hoxton  and  Goswell-road,  and 
between  Bunhill  and  the  rise  of  the  hill  on 
which  Islington  and  Canonbury  stand;  the 
larger  portion  of  which  was  formerly  known 
as  the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess-fields, 
but  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  has 
been  densely  covered  with  streets  and 
houses. 


AECH^OLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

March  6.  The  Hon.  R.  Neville,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Tiie  subject  of  the  recent  fabrication  of 
certain  imitations  of  ancient  weapons  of 
flint,  produced  in  Yorkshire,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  unwary  collector,  was  brought 
before  the  Society  by  Mr.  Wardell,  of 
Leeds.  His  fitter  was  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  number  of  specimens  of  these 
imitations,—  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  with 
other  objects,  obtained  in  Yorkshire; — and 
he  stated  that  the  author  of  these  for- 
geries, which  have  excited  of  late  so  much 
attention  amongst  antiquaries,  is  supposed 


to  be  a person  living  on  the  moors,  near 
Whitby.  They  are  sold  for  very  small 
pric  s.  Mr.  Wardell  had  seen  fictitious 
hammers,  or  axe- heads,  rings,  fish-hooks, 
knives  and  saws,  of  flint,  and  some  objects 
like  fish-hooks.  Some  fictitious  antiqui- 
ties of  bronze  had  also  been  produced  at 
Scarborough.  The  frequent  discovery  of  an- 
cient reliques  of  flint  in  various  parts  of 
the  East  Riding,  where  extensive  and 
highly  curious  collections  have  been  formed 
by  several  local  antiquaries,  had  d )iibtless 
instigated  the  dishonest  attt  mpt  to  prac- 
tise such  deceptions,  which  have  in  some 
instances  led  to  a result  mcch  to  be  re- 
gretted, in  throwing  doubt  upon  the  au- 
thenticity of  various  primeval  reliques 
discovered  in  those  localities. 

A communication  was  read  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McCaul,  President  of  University 
College,  Toronto,  in  reference  to  the  in- 
scription lately  found  at  Bath,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  “ Archmological  Journal.” 
Mr.  Hunter  had  referred  it  to  M.  Aurelius, 
whilst  Dr.  Bruce  and  other  antiquaries 
had  assigned  this  tablet  to  the  reign  of 
Heliogabalus.  Dr.  McCaul  stated  the 
grounds  of  his  belief,  that  the  emperor 
named  in  the  inscription  is  Caracalla,  and 
cited  a remarkable  military  inscription  on 
the  Appian  V^’ay  in  illustration. 

Mr.  Burges  read  a meniDir  on  the  pre- 
cious objects  pr.  served  in  the  Trea-ury  at 
Monza,  and  regarded  as  having  been  given 
to  that  church  by  Queen  Theodeiinda,  who 
espoused  Antharic,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
in  589,  and  afier  his  death  re-married 
Agilvd|)hus,  Duke  of  Turin.  She  built 
and  end  iwed  richly  the  cluxrchof  the  Bap- 
tist at  Monza,  to  which  also  many  precious 
gifts  were  sent’ by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 
Mr.  Burges,  the  successful  competitor  for 
the  d -sign  of  the  great  Enijlisb  church  to 
be  erected  at  Constantinople,  had  recently, 
in  the  course  i f his  studies  in  Italy,  been 
peruftted  to  make  careful  drawings  of 
several  unpublished  reliques  of  the  pious 
Lomliard  queen,  preserved  at  Monza ; and 
these  were  exhibited  to  the  Insiitiite,  com- 
prising the  richly  jewt  lied  comb,  and  the 
fan,  or  flahellum,  of  purple  parchment, 
with  remarkable  inscriptions,  presented  by 
Theodeiinda  to  the  church  ; as  also  the  cu- 
rious ben  and  chickens,  of  silver  gilt,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a symbolical  allusion 
to  the  queen  and  the  various  states  under 
her  rule.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rock,  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  Mr.  Westwood  offered  some  remarks 
on  these  remai-kable  objects,  and  on  the 
other  precious  treasures  at  Monza;  and 
Dr.  Rock  described  a silver  reliquary  of 
large  dimensions  at  Padua,  an  example  of 
the  richest  mediaeval  work,  hitherto  un- 
noticed. It  was  suggested  that  a most 
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valuable  and  instructive  exemplification  of 
mediaeval  art  misfit  be  formed  by  means 
of  photographs  of  such  works  preserved  on 
the  Continent. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hastings  Kelke  communi- 
cated an  account  of  “Creslow  Pastures, 
Bucks,  the  royal  feeding-ground  for  cattle, 
from  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  that 
of  Charles  II.,  and  of  the  descent  of  the 
manor,  the  desecrated  Church  of  Creslow, 
and  the  ancient  Manor-house,  which  pre- 
sents some  architectural  features  of  inte- 
rest. Civslow,  now  containing  a single 
dwelling-house,  is  a distinct  parish,  situ- 
ated about  six  miles  from  Aylesbury,  and 
as  early  as  Domesday  the  lands  appear  to 
have  been  chiefly  pasturage  Browne  Wil- 
lis. and  other  topographers,  have  stated, 
on  no  sufficient  authority,  that  the  manor 
an  1 advowson  had  belonge-l,  from  a very 
early  period,  to  the  Templars,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  Hospitallers.  At  the  Dis- 
solution they  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
latter,  and  passed  from  the  Hospitallers 
to  the  Crown,  when  the  celebrated  “ Cres- 
low  Pastures”  were  appropriated  for  feed- 
ing cattle  for  the  royal  household,  and 
w^ere  committed  to  the  custody  of  a stew- 
ard, or  keeper,  for  a term  of  years.  In 
1596,  James  Qumles,  Esq.,  chief  clerk  of 
the  kitchen,  was  keeper,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Bennett  Mayne,  who  enjoyed  the 
mansion  and  a considerable  portion  of  the 
lands  in  reeom  tense  for  bis  trouble.  In 
1634  the  a ipointment  wuis  given  by 
Charles  I.  to  Cornelius  Holland,  orig'nally 
a page  of  Sir  Henry  Vane’s,  who  had  risen 
to  notice  about  the  court,  and  received 
many  lucrative  appointments,  as  related  by 
a contemporary,  whose  account  of  Holland 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Banke’s  “ Story  of 
Corfe  Castle.”  Holland  allowed  the  build- 
in_'S  to  fall  to  decay,  but  he  obtained  a 
large  grant  from  Parliament  for  their  re- 
pair ; and  became  a member  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue. 
He  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  I. 
The  desecration  of  the  churches  of  Creslow 
and  Hogshaw,  Bucks,  and  of  the  chancels 
of  three  other  churches,  was  perpetrated 
by  this  enemy  to  Church  and  State,  who  at 
the  Restorat  on  was  attainted  of  high 
t-eason,  and  tlie  p.istures  were  granted  by 
Charles  II.  to  Edward  Baekwell,  Esq.,  for 
twenty-one  years.  The  estate  was  subse- 
quently granted  in  fee  to  Thomas  Lord 
Clifford.  The  advow\son,  Mr.  Kelke  ob- 
served, had  belonged  to  the  Hospitallers, 
and  in  the  tiim  s of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
rectorial  income  appears  to  have  beiome 
merged  in  the  te  nporalities  of  the  manor. 
The  church  has  been  long  s nee  desecrated, 
and  it  was  converted  into  a stable  and 
dove-house  by  Cornelius  Holland.  The 
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present  remains  comprise  the  nave,  which 
seems  to  be  of  Korinan  date,  with  a richly 
sculptured  north  door.  The  manor-house, 
a picturesque  and  spac’ous  bu’lding,  with 
a square  tower  and  numerous  gables,  is  no- 
ticed in  the  “ Manual  of  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture,” published  by  Mr.  Parker,  as  an 
example  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It 
has  a large  hall,  and  a crypt  excavated  in 
the  limestone  rock,  with  a good  vaulted 
roof.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Commandery  of  the  Hospitallei's.  Mr. 
Kelke  exhibited  drawings  of  this  interest- 
ing building,  and  of  the  adjacent  dese- 
crated church ; atid  he  intimated  his  in- 
tention of  publishing  a detailed  account  of 
Creslow  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Buck- 
inghamshire Archaeological  Society. 

The  Rev.  H.  Maclean  gave  a short  no- 
tice of  the  recent  discovery  of  some  re- 
markable Saxon  remains  in  the  north  of 
Lincolnshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
site  where  it  has  been  supposed  that  a con- 
flict occurred  in  827,  between  Egbert  and 
the  Mercians,  and  that  the  reliques  of  the 
slain  interred  on  the  field  of  battle  had 
been  brought  to  light  within  the  last  fe^*' 
weeks,  consisting  of  weapons,  portions  of 
armour,  and  one  of  the  remarkable  bronze 
basins  which  occasionally  accompany  the 
interments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

The  Hon.  R.  Neville  exhibited  a mas- 
sive gold  ornament  found  in  the  county 
Tyrone,  and  recently  presented  to  him 
by  the  Dowager  Lady  Wenlockj  it  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  curious  penannular 
objects  formed  whth  a flat  disc  of  large 
dimensions  at  each  end  of  the  ring.  The 
intention  of  these  ornaments  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Norwich,  sent 
a beautiful  little  Roman  fibula,  found  in 
the  camp  at  Caister,  and  a mediaeval  brass 
seal,  a recent  addition  to  his  rich  cabinet 
of  Norfolk  antiquities.  Mr.  Whincopp  ex- 
hibited a collection  of  rings  of  gold  and 
silver,  chiefly  found  in  Suflblk ; also  a gold 
ornament  set  wfith  an  hemispherical  crys- 
tal, through  w'hich  may  be  seen  a deli- 
cately executed  miniatm'e  of  the  flagella- 
tion of  our  Lord.  The  Rev.  T.  Hugo 
brought  a leaden  brooch,  supposed  to  be 
of  Saxon  workmanship  ; it  was  found  in 
the  Thames,  with  Merovingian  coins, 
and  a coin  of  Harold.  Mr.  Morgan  ex- 
hibited a large  collection  of  papal  and 
ecclesiastical  rings,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; examples  of  a curious  class  of  ob- 
jects, the  use  of  which  is  very  obscure. 
'I'hese  rings  are  of  bronze,  or  base  metal 
gilt,  with  imitative  stones,  and  of  very 
massive  proportions ; they  bear  inscriptions 
and  coats  of  arms ; and  it  is  supposed  that 
they  may  have  been  credential  rings,  given 
to  ambassadors  or  messengers,  as  ensigns 
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of  their  mission  and  authority.  Mr.  Dodd 
brought  two  miniature  portraits.  Queen 
Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  productions  of 
the  art  of  their  times.  Mr.  Hunter  exhi- 
bited a knife  with  tortoise-shell  handle ; it 
had  belonged  to  a gentleman,  a contempo- 
rary of  Milton’s,  and  might  serve  to  con- 
firm the  probability  that  the  knife  and 
foi'k,  of  similar  fashion,  produced  by  Mr. 
Hunter  at  the  previous  meeting,  might 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  poet. 
Mr.  Hunter  brought  also  a brass  ball, 
pierced  with  numerous  perforations  in  the 
form  of  stars;  it  had  probably  been  a 
pomme  cJiauff'erette,  such  as  were  used  in 
mediaeval  times  for  warming  the  hands,  a 
heated  ball  being  enclosed  in  this  brass 
casing ; or  it  might  have  served  for  burn- 
ing perfumes.  Mr,  W,  Wynne,  M.  P.,  ex- 
hibited a bronze  tripod  vessel,  found  in 
Merionethshire.  A collection  of  beautiful 
drawings  of  the  chief  collegiate  buildings 
in  Oxford,  by  Mackenzie,  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  Le  Keux ; and  several  drawings, 
illustrative  of  certain  curious  remains  re- 
cently destroyed  near  Homerton  and  Hack- 
ney, were  sent  by  Mr.  T.  Wyatt. 

April  3,  Joseph  Huntei*,  Esq.,  V.P.S.A., 
in  the  chair. 

Before  opening  the  regular  proceedings 
of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hunter  alluded  to  the 
great  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Kemble.  There  were  few  to 
whom  the  Institute  had  been  more  in- 
debted, from  the  earliest  period  of  its 
career ; hut  it  was  not  amongst  his  asso- 
ciates in  that  body  alone  that  his  untimely 
removal  must  be  a cause  of  deep  regret, — ■ 
it  would  be  deplored  by  many  in  foreign 
lands  as  well  as  our  own,  who  were  best 
qualifitd  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his 
ample  and  varied  stores  of  knowledge.  In 
one  department  to  which  Mr.  Kemble  had 
of  late  devoted  his  chief  attention,  he 
stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  archaeologi- 
cal enquirers : his  long  residence  in  the 
Korth  of  Germany  had  given  him  advan- 
tages which  few  have  possessed,  in  tlie 
comparison  of  primeval  reliques  preserved 
in  continental  museums,  and  not  less  in 
the  opportunities  of  communication  with 
foreign  scholars  who  had  engaged  in  re- 
searches kindred  to  his  own,  Mr,  Kem- 
ble had  engaged  in  the  study  of  these 
remains  with  a philosophic  spirit,  and  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  found,  that  in 
his  “Horae  Perales,”  had  he  lived  to  see 
its  issue  from  the  press,  he  had  achieved 
more  than  had  been  hitherto  accomplished 
in  any  country  to  give  to  his  subject  some- 
thing of  the  completeness  and  dignity  of 
a science.  Mr.  Hunter  proceeded  to  ad- 
vert to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 


written,  as  well  as  the  unwritten,  vestiges 
of  ancient  times,  the  distinguished  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied  as  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  Saxon  scholars  which  this 
country  has  produced;  and  he  spoke  with 
much  feeling  of  Mr,  Kemble’s  friendly  dis- 
position, his  willingness  to  imparo  infor- 
mation and  assist  the  enquiries  of  others 
on  every  occasion,  and  that  genial  frank- 
ness of  disposition  by  which  he  had  be- 
come endeared  to  many  who  had  enjoyed 
friendly  intercourse  with  him.  Honour 
be  to  his  memory  ! 

A memoir  was  received  from  the  Rev. 
W.  Kelke,  on  Choulebury,  an  ancient  Bri- 
tish encampment,  occupping  a command- 
ing position  on  the  range  of  the  Chiltern- 
hills,  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Bucks  and  Herts.  Tlie  area,  of  oval 
form,  occupies  about  ten  acres,  and  the 
parish  church  is  situated  within  its  limits. 
The  entrenchments  are  in  part  double,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  defence  which 
the  character  of  the  ground  required.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  a British  town  oc- 
cupied this  remarkable  position,  and  that, 
according  to  tradition,  it  was  in  later  times 
a stronghold  of  the  Danes.  The  works  are 
of  considerable  strength,  and  the  camp  is 
situated  near  the  ancient  line  of  road 
known  as  the  “ Shire-lane,”  communicatirg 
with  the  Icknield-street.  The  earth-work 
called  “Gryme’s  Dyke”  passes  within  a mile 
of  the  camp,  and  may  be  traced  from  the 
Thames,  at  Cookham,  Berks,  to  Verula- 
mium, 

A notice  was  read  relating  to  recent  dis- 
coveries of  pottery  wmrks  near  Chepstow% 
and  accompanying  specimens  of  the  w’ares 
which  have  been  found  sent  for  examina- 
tion by  Dr.  Ormerod,  The  site  of  these 
w'orks,  regarded  as  of  the  Roman  period, 
and  interesting  as  a fresh  instance  of  fictile 
manufactures  in  Roman  times,  is  between 
the  tumulus  described  by  the  learned  his- 
torian of  Cheshire  in  the  Arcliceologia,  vol. 
xxix.,  p.  96,  and  the  cliffs  overhanging  the 
Severn.  The  vestiges  of  the  kiln,  and 
numerous  remains  of  vases  of  various  forms, 
had  been  discovered : some  portions  are 
glazed,  and  others  present  traces  of  super- 
ficial colouring,  possibly  in  imitation  of  the 
Samian  w'are. 

Mr,  AV.  S.  AValford  communicated  a 
memoir  “ on  Tenure  Horns,”  and  the  exist- 
ing examples  in  various  localities,  supposed 
to  have  had  some  reference  to  the  tenure 
of  lands  or  offices.  He  adverted  also  to 
the  service  rendered  by  certain  tenants  on 
the  northern  borders,  called  cornage,  which 
was  to  wind  a horn  to  give  wnirning  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy ; as  also  to  the  like 
service  in  Sherwood  Forest,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scaring  the  w'olves.  Horns  may  in 
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some  instances  have  been  handed  down  as 
the  official  insignia  of  the  forester,  and  a 
few  sepulchral  effigies  of  foresters  occur,  as 
at  Newland,  Gloucestershire,  and  at  Glin- 
ton,  near  Peterborough,  which  present  in- 
stances of  the  horn  of  office.  We  owe  the 
preservation  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able existing  horns  to  the  use  made  of 
them  as  symbols  of  conveyance.  To  this 
class  the  Pusey  horn,  as  also  the  Wirall 
and  the  Borstall  horns,  appear  to  have  be- 
longed. The  Tutbnry  horn  had  recently 
been  produced  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Bedford,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Institute.  Ainongst  the 
most  interesting  examples  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Bruce  horn,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  formed  of  ivory, 
with  mountings  of  enamelled  silver.  It  is 
a forester’s  horn,  and  is  suppf'sed  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  office  of  warden 
of  Savernake  Forest.  This  interesting  re- 
lique  was  exhibited  by  Lord  Aylesbury  in 
the  museum  at  the  Salisbury  meeting  of 
the  Institute. 

Pi’ince  Alexander  Labanoff  presented  his 
catalogue  of  the  portraits  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  in  his  collection,  and  documents 
connected  with  the  history  of  Bothwell, 
two  works  privately  printed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg by  his  directions ; as  also  an  impres- 
sion from  the  private  plate  engraved  at 
Paris,  after  a portrait  of  Mai’y  in  the 
Prince’s  possession,  attributed  to  Porbus. 
Prince  Labanoff  had  received  with  much 
interest  a detailed  notice  of  the  numerous 
portraits  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Institute  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting,  and 
of  which  a full  account  bad  been  conveyed 
to  M.  Teulet,  of  the  Imperial  Archives,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Collections  relating 
to  Scottish  History  pursued  in  France,  who 
had  been  present  at  the  meeting  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  announced  that,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  interest  with  which  the  vari- 
ous portraits  of  Mary,  brought  together  on 
that  occasion,  had  been  viewed,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  form  a further  selection  of  paint- 
ings and  engraved  portraits  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  had  not  been  exhibited  at 
Edinburgh.  This  collection  will  be  ar- 
rangrd  lor  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute on  .June  5,  at  the  rooms  of  the  So- 
ciety in  Suffolk-street ; and  several  valuable 
portraits  have  already  been  promised  for 
exhibition. 

Mr.  Albert  Way  requested  information 
regarding  any  portraits  of  Mary  which 
might  be  known  to  members  of  the  Society, 
or  other  persons  who  might  be  disposed  to 
a.ssist  in  this  object. 

Mr.  Allinghain,  of  Reigate,  communi- 
cated a singular  document,  by  which  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  granted  license,  in 
1631,  to  an  inhabitant  of  Nutfield,  Surrey, 


[May, 

to  absent  himself  from  his  parish  church, 
in  consideration  of  the  impassable  state  of 
the  roads,  and  to  attend  the  church  of 
Horley.  He  was,  however,  required  to 
be  present  at  his  own  parish  church  four 
times  in  the  year,  and  to  receive  the  Eu- 
charist, as  by  law  obliged.  This  privilege 
was  conceded  for  the  term  of  twelve  years. 
Mr.  Hunter  remarked,  that  no  license  of 
precisely  similar  nature  had  fallen  under 
his  observation;  but  it  was  stated  by 
Dr.  Rock,  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  the  like  privilege  was  fre- 
quently granted,  where  parishioners  re- 
sided at  long  distances  from  their  church  ; 
and  that  Mid-Lent  Sunday  was  termed 
“ Mothering  Sunday,”  because  on  that  day 
all  were  required  to  be  present  at  their 
mother  church. 

The  Rev.  James  Raine,  jun.,  sent  a copy 
of  the  original  statutes  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Middleham,  Yorkshire,  founded 
by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  He 
had  discovered  this  remarkable  document, 
in  great  part  indited,  as  he  believed,  by 
the  duke  himself,  in  the  Registry  at  Rich- 
mond. These  statutes  have  never  been 
printed. 

Enquiry  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Poyn- 
ter  whether  any  steps  had  been  taken,  on 
the  part  of  the  Institute,  with  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  the  ancient  church  in 
Dover  Castle,  the  demolition  of  which  had, 
as  it  was  stated,  been  proposed,  in  order 
to  erect  a new  garrison  church, — it  was 
stated  that  for  upwards  of  a year  past  the 
Central  Committee  had  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  War  Department  on  the 
subject,  and  there  was  every  hope  that 
the  interesting  fabric  would  ultimately  be 
preserved.  It  had  been  deemed  expedient, 
however,  to  defer  for  tlie  present  any  di- 
rect appeal  to  Lord  Panmure  on  the  sub- 
ject, since  certain  information  had  been 
obtained,  on  the  renewed  rumour  of  the 
approaching  destruction  of  the  ruined 
church,  a few  weeks  since,  that  for  the 
present  year  no  such  apprehensions  need 
be  entertained. 

Major  Beauchamp  Walker  sent  draw- 
ings of  an  inscribed  Roman  monument 
which  he  had  noticed  during  the  recent 
campaign  in  the  East,  at  Ismid,  the  an- 
cient Nicomedia,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
Mr.  Bernhard  Smith  brought  several  fine 
Persian  and  Turkish  weapons,  rich'y  in- 
laid with  silver  and  other  metals ; also  an 
elaborately  wrought  German  mace  of  steel. 
Mr.  G.  Bish  Webb  exhibited  a large  bronze 
celt,  found  in  the  Thames,  near  Staines, 
and  a glass  unguentary,  disinterred  near 
the  same  place.  The  Rev.  J.  Greville 
Chester  sent  a celt  or  spear-head  of  flint, 
found  in  Suffolk,  a fibula  of  elegant  de- 
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sign,  and  several  other  reliques  of  metal 
found  at  'Winchester;  a draftsman  of 
hone,  from  the  coast  of  Connemara,  and 
some  silver  bracteate  coins  from  Germany. 
Mr.  Falkner  produced  several  interesting 
plans  of  Ephesus,  and  illustrations  of  the 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  prepared 
for  his  forthcoming  work  on  that  city, 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  other  important 
vestiges  there  existing.  Mr.  Le  Keux 
brought  representations  of  the  numerous 
Roman  inscriptions  at  the  Chapter  Li- 
brary at  Durham,  taken  by  John  Carter, 
the  antiquarian  draughtsman,  in  1795;  also 
a drawing  of  a remarkable  tesselated  pave- 
ment discovered  at  Leicester. 


BEITISH  AECHiEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Annual  General  Meeting,  April  8, — 
James  Heywood,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  'V.-P.,  in 
the  chajr. 

The  auditors’  report  and  balance-sheet 
of  the  accounts  were  submitted  to  the 
meeting,  by  which  it  appeared  that  £36. 
3s.  7d.  had  been  expended  beyond  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  year — a sum,  therefore,  to  be 
added  to  the  balance  of  a preceding  debt 
incurred  by  the  Treasurer  in  the  discharge 
of  all  demands  upon  the  Society.  The  ob- 
ligation was  referred  to  the  council,  with 
instructions  for  its  immediate  liquida- 
tion. The  condition  of  the  Association  was 
deemed  highly  satisfactory,  forty-four  new 
subscribing  associates  having  been  elected 
in  the  past  year,  whilst  the  resignations 
and  deaths  during  the  same  period  had 
amounted  only  to  seventeen.  Thanks  were 
voted  to  the  late  officers  and  council, 
authors  of  papers,  exhibitors  of  antiqui- 
ties, &c. ; and  it  was  announced  that  the 
congress  in  Xorfolk  for  1857  would  be 
held  at  Norwich,  commeucing  on  the 
24th,  and  continuing  to  the  29th,  of 
August  inclusive — the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
F.S.A.,  President. 

A ballot  was  taken  for  officers,  council, 
and  auditors  for  1857-8,  and  the  follow- 
ing declared  elected : — 

President. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Albemarle,  F.S.A. 

Yice-Peesidents. 

Sir  F.  Dwarris,  F.ll.S.,  F.S.A. 

George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

James  Heywood,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

John  Lee,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Major  J.  A.  Moore,  F.R.S. 

T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

S.  R.  Solly,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Treasurer. 

T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Secretaries. 

J.  R.  Plancbe,  Rouge  Croix. 

H.  Syer  Cuming. 

Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence. 
William  Beattie,  M.D. 


Palceographer. 

W.  H.  Black. 

Curator  and  Librarian. 

George  R.  Wright. 

Draughtsman. 

Henry  Clarke  Pidgeon. 

Council. 

George  G.  Adams. 

George  Ade. 

Charles  Ainslie. 

John  Alger. 

John  Ba'i'ow,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Henry  H.  Burnell. 

George  Augustus  Cape. 

Charles  Curie. 

Nathaniel  Gould,  F.S.A. 

Roger  Horman-Fisher. 

George  Vere  Irving. 

Wm.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A. 

Win.  Meyrick. 

David  Roberts,  R.A. 

Alfred  Thompson. 

William  Wansey,  F.S.A. 

Albert  Woods,  F.S.A.,  Lancaster  Herald. 
Auditors. 

C.  H.  Luxmoore,  F.S.A. 

J.  G.  Patrick. 

Several  associates,  in  default  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  subscriptions,  were  erased  from 
the  list  of  members ; and  the  Society  ad- 
journed to  celebrate  the  anniversary  by  a 
dinner  at  the  Bath  Hotel,  Piccadilly. 

April  22.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  V.-P.,  in 
the  chair. 

Henry  Hall,  Esq.,  W.  E.  Allen,  Esq., 
Chas.  Richardson,  Esq.,  'VV.  G.  Carter, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  Henry  Wotton,  Esq., 
were  elected  associates. 

Presents  to  tlie  library  were  received  from 
the  commissioners  of  the  Paris  Universal 
E.'chibition,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  Mr.  S.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew. 

The  Chairman  read  notices  of  the  mem- 
bers deceased  during  1856, — Mr.  George 
Atherley,  Mr.  John  Barnett,  Mr.  Samj'son 
Payne,  Mr.  Geo.  Gwilt,  and  the  Earl  of 
Sarborough. 

Mr.  Dardon,  of  Blandford,  sent  a draw- 
ing of  an  unusually  long  specimen  of  bronze 
pike-head,  denominated  Gh.caew-fon.  It 
was  recently  found  near  Blandford.  Mr. 
Corner  exhibited  a rare  specimen  o^fausse 
montre,  made  of  a fabric  woven  of  fine 
gold  and  silver  thread  and  silk,  one  side 
representing  a gold  watch,  the  other  a 
silver  one. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  read  some  notes  on 
a collar  of  SS.,  presented  to  the  meet- 
ing by  Mr.  Willis.  It  had  been  obtained 
some  years  back  at  Holy  rood-palace,  but 
its  history  was  obscure. 

Mr.  Forman  laid  upon  the  table  an  ex- 
traordinai-y  assemblage  of  Hiberno-Celtic 
relics  of  gold,  consisting  of  a torque  {torch), 
ring-money,  Ac.  Three  pieces  of  the  ring- 
money,  together  with  the  torque,  were 
found  in  a cairn  at  Ball^  kelty,  near  New- 
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market-on-Fergus,  county  Clare,  in  March, 
1854.  The  latter  was  of  a hollow,  convex 
form,  broad  iii  the  centre,  and  decreasing 
towards  the  ends,  which  are  flat-topped 
bosses ; its  weight  is  3 oz.  10  dwts.  This 
specimen,  if  not  unique,  is  of  the  greatest 
rarity  in  the  Britannic  Islands.  Hollow 
torques  have  been  exhumed  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  are  mentioned  by  Herr 
AVorsaae  in  his  “ Primeval  Antiquities  of 
Denmark.”  Besides  the  ring-money,  the 
specimens  of  which  were  very  flne,  and 
weighing  14  dwts.  5 grs.,  5 dwts.  16  grs., 
ami  1 oz.  6 dwts.,  a triangular  bar,  with 
flat  inner  surface,  a type  of  great  rarity, 
there  was  a piece  of  fine  gold  twisted  wire, 
bent  round  in  the  shape  of  ring-money,  and 
a small  specimen  of  ring-money,  thick,  and 
curiously  ribbed  with  bands  of  cross  hatch- 
ings : this  was  found  in  the  county  of 
Kildare. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Vernon  Arnold’s  paper 
on  Edington  Church,  Vv^iltshire,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  various  drawings  in  illustra- 
tion of  it,  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
evening. 


YOEKSHIEE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  So- 
ciety took  place  on  Tuesday,  April  7,  at 
the  Museum, — Professor  Phillips,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair. 

Robert  Davies,  Esq , F.S.A.,  read  a paper 
“ Oil  the  origin  of  the  Great  Council  of  the 
Korth.”  It  commenced  by  stating  that 
evidence,  derived  from  the  printed  State- 
papers  of  the  period,  clearly  shewed  that 
in  the  year  1537,  soon  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  called  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace,  Henry  VIII.  constituted  a local 
court  for  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  styled  “ His  Majesty’s 
Council  in  the  Northern  Parts,”  and  was 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  This  was  two  years  prior  to 
the  time  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hyde  (after- 
wards Lord  Clarendon),  in  his  weU-known 
speech  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  1641  j in  wdiich  he  erroneously  asserted 
that  the  first  commission  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  court  of  York  was  granted 
by  Henry  in  the  31st  year  of  his  reign 
(i539 — 40),  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Llaii- 
daff  was  tlie  first  president®.  The  object 
of  Mr.  Davies’  paper  was  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  germ  of  tliis  important  tri- 
bunal might  be  traced  to  an  earlier  period 
than  the  year  1537,  and  that  its  real  pro- 
totype was  the  council  whicli  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset  into 
Yorkshire  in  1525,  by  the  appointment  of 
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Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  then  the  Prime 
Minister  of  King  Henry  VIII. ; w’hich  not 
long  after  its  formation  was  styled  “the 
King’s  Council  in  these  North  Parts;” 
wRich  consisted  chiefly  of  the  same  per- 
sons who  w’ere  members  of  the  council 
formed  in  1537 ; and  which  possessed 
equally  extensive  and  arbitrary  powers 
of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  In  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  keeping  of 
good  rule  and  order  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  England  was  committed  to 
the  charge  of  a high  functionary,  who  was 
designated  the  Warden  of  the  Marches. 
The  border-country  was  divided  into  three 
districts,  which  were  called  the  East, 
West,  and  Middle  Marches;  and  the  chief 
Warden,  or  Warden-General,  had  the  as- 
sistance of  subordinate  officers,  wKo  were 
styled  Deputy-Wardens.  The  principal 
employment  of  the  Warden-General  and 
his  deputies  w^as  to  protect  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  English  border  from  the  fre- 
quent raids  or  incursions  of  their  Scottish 
neighbours,  and  to  keep  in  check  the 
turbulence  and  disorder,  and  to  arbitrate 
in  the  many  quarrels  and  disputes  which 
arose  among  themselves.  Mr.  Davies  pro- 
ceeded to  detail  the  changes  w'hich  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  these  appointments.  Eventu- 
ally, the  appointment  of  Warden-General 
being  suspended,  and  the  control  of  the 
military  powder  withdrawn,  the  people  of 
the  border-land  grew  factious  and  unruly. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1525, 
frequent  reports  were  transmitted  to  Wol- 
sey, giving  a frightful  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Borders,  in  consequence  of 
the  incursion  of  the  Scots  and  “ the 
cursed  thieves  of  Tynedale.”  To  repress 
these  disorders,  and  prevent  their  recur- 
rence, was  doubtless  the  object  of  Wolsey, 
when  he  determined  that,  in  addition  to 
mere  military  force,  a system  of  local  go- 
vernment should  be  introduced  into  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  more 
vigilant  and  more  coercive  than  any  that 
had  been  previously  exercised.  At  this 
time  the  affections  of  the  English  monarch, 
who  despaired  of  having  a son  by  Kathe- 
rine of  Arragon,  were  centred  in  a promis- 
ing boy,  his  illegitimate  child,  the  offspring 
of  an  amour  with  Elizabeth  Blount,  the 
daughter  of  an  English  knight  of  ancient 
lineage.  The  youth  received  the  name  of 
Henry  Fitzroy,  and  in  the  month  of  June, 
1525,  being  then  in  his  sixth  year,  he  was 
ennobled  by  the  titles  of  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham and  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset. 
This  boy  was  fixed  upon  by  “ the  cunning 
Cardinal  ” as  a suitable  instrument  by 
which  he  might  accomplish  his  designs  as 
to  the  future  government  of  the  North. 
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A few  weeks  after  Henry  Fitzroy  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  he  was  made  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  North,  and  Warden-General  of  all  the 
Marches  towards  Scotland,  by  which  the 
supremacy  of  all  the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom  was  nominally  placed  in  his 
hands'*.  A month  later,  the  royal  child, 
witl)  a numerous  retinue,  was  on  his  way 
into  Yorkshire,  with  the  ostensible  object 
of  taking  upon  himself  the  duties  of  these 
high  and  important  offices.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  archives  of  the  corporation  of  York, 
that  on  Thursday,  the  17th  of  August, 
1525,  Henry  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Somerset  arrived  at  York,  and  that  “the 
Lord  Mayor,  his  brethren  the  aldermen, 
with  many  honest  commoners  of  the  city, 
received  the  high  and  mighty  Piince  of 
their  own  good  and  lufyng  minds,  having 
no  letters  in  writing  thereupon  from  the 
King’s  Grace.”  Tlie  household  establish- 
ment which  Wolsey  had  formed  for  the 
young  duke  was  not  merely  princely,  but 
“royal  in  its  scale.”  The  castle  and  do- 
main of  Sheriff  Hutton,  near  York,  were 
assigned  as  the  appanage  of  the  young 
duke,  and  the  chief  place  of  residence  of 
himself  and  his  establishment.  But  the 
state  and  splendour  with  which  Wolsey 
thus  sui  rounded  the  boy  were  only  de- 
signed to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
the  North,  and  d'sguise  the  true  object 
which  his  residence  among  them  was  in- 
tended to  attain.  A certain  number  of 
persons,  some  of  them  holding  office  in 
the  duke’s  household,  and  others  especially 
selected  for  their  professional  qualifica- 
tions, were  appointed  to  be  a council  for 
the  management  of  the  duke’s  affairs;  and 
under  that  designation  they  were  clothed 
w’ith  extensive  civil  powers  of  an  arbitrary 
and  inquisitorial  character,  extending  over 
all  the  northern  counties.  'I'he  duke  and 
his  suite  having  taken  up  their  residence 
at  Sheriff  Hutton,  and  his  council  having 
been  provided  by  Wolsey  with  the  com- 
missions and  other  legal  instruments  in- 
vesting them  with  the  various  powers  he 
designed  them  to  exercise,  they  at  once 
published  a proclamation  announcing  their 
intention  to  open  the  commission  of  oyer- 
determiner  at  Newcastle.  The  informa- 
tion, however,  which  is  to  be  obtained 
from  any  source,  as  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  during  the  time  that  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  remained  in  York- 
shire, is  very  scanty,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  shew  that,  under  the  authority  of  their 
commissions,  they  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  holding  sessions  of  oyer-deter- 

b Vide  Memoir  of  Heiirj'  Fitzroy,  Duke  of 
Richmond.  Bv  J.  G.  Nichols,  F.S.A.  Camden 
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miner  and  gaol  delivery  alternately  at 
Newcastle,  York,  and  Ponteti-act;  that 
they  heard  and  decided  causes  between 
party  and  party,  and  that  without  the 
intervention  of  a jury  they  tried  and  pro- 
nounced judgment  upon  persons  charged 
criminally  before  them.  Even  wffien  the 
ordinary  assizes  were  held  at  York  and 
Newcastle,  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  some  members  of  the  duke’s 
council  w'^ere  present,  and  formed  pari,  of 
the  court.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1527,  the  hostile  appearance  of  affairs  in 
Scotland  made  it  unsafe  for  the  English 
government  to  rely  on  a mere  semblance 
or  military  command  in  the  North,  and 
the  sword  was  removed  from  the  feeble 
grasp  of  the  boy -duke,  and  placed  in  hands 
able  to  wield  it  with  effect, — the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  being  appointed  Warden- 
General.  After  the  duke’s  departure  to 
the  South,  which  did  not  take  place  until 
the  spring  of  1529,  most  of  those  persons 
who  were  the  acting  members  of  his  coun- 
cil remained  in  the  North,  and  under  the 
denomination  of  the  “King’s  Council  in 
the  Northern  Parts,”  continued  in  the 
exei'cise  of  similar  powers  to  those  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  commissions 
under  which  they  had  originally  acted. 
Although  the  pageant  was  thus  deprived 
of  its  principal  puppet,  the  machinery  by 
which  its  movements  were  controlled  lost 
none  of  its  power  or  authority.  It  is  re- 
corded in  the  archives  of  the  corporation 
of  York,  that  on  the  26th  of  July,  1530, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  being  the  chief  of 
the  King’s  Council  in  these  North  parts, 
was  expected  to  repair  and  come  to  the 
city  on  the  King’s  business,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  his  brethren  the  aldermen 
agreed  that  they  would  greet  him  with 
a present,  which  should  consist  of  “ three 
great  tat  pikes,  two  sbillings’  w'orth  of 
mayne-bread,  and  six  silver  pots  of  wine 
of  all  sorts.”  This  proceeding  shewed 
that  after  the  Puke  of  Richmond  had 
quitted  Yorkshire,  a Council  of  the  North 
was  in  existence,  as  this  mark  of  attention 
to  the  bishop  was  paid  to  his  hi»h  civil 
office,  and  not  to  his  episcopal  chaiacter. 
Another  circumstance  is  on  record,  which, 
slight  as  it  is,  afibrds  satisfactory  evidence 
that  three  years  later  the  King’s  Council 
of  the  North  was  still  in  existence,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  recognised  as  its  chief. 
In  July,  1533,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York 
had  occasion  to  address  a letter  to  the 
bishop  on  the  subject  of  certain  fisbgartbs 
on  weirs  belonging  to  the  see  of  Durliam, 
which  impeded  the  navigation  of  the  rivers 
Ouse  and  Humber,  of  which  the  corpora- 
tion of  York  were  the  conservators.  In 
the  superscription  of  the  letter,  the  bishop 
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is  styled  ‘‘  The  ri^ht  honourable  and  good 
Lord  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  President 
of  the  King’s  most  honourable  Council  in 
the  North  Parts.”  This  evidence  is  cor- 
roborated by  expressions  to  be  found  in 
communications  rela'ing  to  the  affairs  of 
the  North  which  were  addressed  to  the 
king  at  diflerent  times  in  the  same  year. 
The  insurrection  of  Robert  Aske  and  his 
followers,  commonly  known  as  the  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace,  broke  out  in  October, 
1536,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
North,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  ar.ny  raised  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  While  in  Yorkshire, 
he  lived  at  Sheriff- Hutton  Castle,  and  it 
seems  very  probable  that  so  ne  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  North  resided  there 
at  the  same  time,  as  in  several  letters 
during  the  insurrection  he  speaks  of  “the 
council  here,”  as  an  existing  and  acting 
body.  Tranquillity  was  nearly  restored  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1537,  when  the 
duke  became  exceedingly  anxious  to  re- 
linquish his  command,  and  he  wrote  fre- 
quently to  the  king  on  the  subject.  In 
the  king’s  answer  to  one  of  these  letters, 
he  first  intimates  his  intention^  to  convert 
the  Council  of  the  North  into  a standing 
or  permanent  court.  Mr.  Davies  read  some 
of  the  correspondence,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, he  said,  quite  obvious  that  the 
King’s  Council  in  the  North  Parts  had 
never  been  dissolved.  The  nomination  of 
the  proposed  standing  council  was  finally 
settled  in  August,  1537,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  being  appointed  its  president. 
The  bishop  arrived  at  York  in  the  autumn, 
and  in  a letter  he  wrote  from  this  city  in 
October,  several  passages  distinctly  refer 
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to  a previous  commission  in  Richmond’s 
time,  under  which  he  had  acted.  Within 
less  than  a month  from  the  date  of  this 
letter,  the  newly -constituted  Council  of 
the  North  was  in  the  full  possession  and 
exercise  of  all  its  arbitrary  and  almost 
irresponsible  powers.  Such  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  original  formation  of  that 
imperium  in  imperio  under  whose  iron 
rule  the  whole  population  of  that  part 
of  England  which  lies  between  the  Trent 
and  the  Tweed  groaned  for  more  than  a 
century.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Da\’ies  said 
he  bad  attempted  to  shew  that  although 
the  king,  when  he  remodelled  the  council 
in  1537,  and  gave  it  a permanent  charac- 
ter, might  wish  to  have  the  credit  of 
being  its  author,  yet,  in  fact,  it  was  by 
the  master  mind  of  his  great  minister. 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  that  this  unconsthutional 
system  of  local  government  was  first  de- 
vised j — that  he  who  had  just  established 
the  inquisition  of  the  Star-chamber,  was 
the  first  to  conceive  the  germ  of  that  al- 
most equally  powerful  and  tyrannical 
court,  the  Great  Council  of  the  North — ■ 
a tribunal  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Court  of  York,  was  in  the  following  cen- 
tury eloquently  described  by  Lord  Claren- 
don as  a “great  and  crying  grievance, 
which  either  by  the  spirit  and  ambition 
of  the  ministers  trusted  there,  or  by  the 
natural  inclination  of  courts  to  enlarge 
their  own  power  and  jurisdiction,  had  so 
prodigiously  broken  down  the  banks  of 
its  first  channel,  that  it  had  almost  over- 
whelmed that  country  under  the  sea  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  involved  the  people 
in  a labyrinth  of  distemper,  oppression, 
and  poverty.” 
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April  1. 

Persia.  — Gen^^ral  Outram’s  despatch, 
recounting  his  military  operations  in  Per- 
Bai,  is  one  of  the  documents  brought  Ijy 
the  Indi  in  mail.  It  is  dated  from  the 
c.imp  at  Bushire,  on  the  10th  of  February. 


It  appears  that  when  General  Outram 
lauded,  on  the  27th  of  January,  he  heard 
that  the  Persian  government  was  making 
“ vast  prep  irations  for  the  recove  ry  of 
Bushii-e  that  Shooja-ool-Moolk,  who 
commanded  the  Persian  army,  had  as- 
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sembled  8,500  men  at  Burazjoon,  forty- 
six  miles  from  Busbire,  and  had  collected 
I tliei'e  large  stores  of  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition. “ It  was  intended  that  this  force 
should  form  the  nucleus  of  a very  large 
I army,  to  he  assembled  for  the  recapture  of 
1 Bushire.”  On  the  2ad  of  February,  Ge- 
i neral  Outram  received  reinforcements ; and 

on  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  leaving  1,800 
men  and  14  guns  to  defend  Bushire,  he 
marched  out  with  4,653  men  and  18  guns 
towards  Burazjoon.  Each  man  carried 
with  him  his  great  coat,  blanket,  and  two 
days’  cooked  provisions ; and  food  for 
^ three  days  more  was  stored  in  the  com- 
missariat waggons.  In  spite  of  roads, 
rendered  heavy  by  torrents  of  rain,  the 
army  marched  forty-six  miles  in  forty-one 
hours.  Wlien  they  reached  Burazjoon, 
the  enemy  had  precipitately  retreated  to 
the  mountains,  leaving  tents  standing, 
40,000  pounds  of  powder,  with  small-arm 
ammunition,  a vast  quantity  of  shot  and 
shell,  and  large  stores  of  dour,  rice,  and 
grain.  For  two  days  the  British  occupied 
I the  Persian  camp.  On  the  night  of  the 
I 7th  they  blew  up  the  enemy’s  magazines, 
I and  retreated.  It  appears  that  the  ene- 
1 my  had  intended  to  assault  the  camp  that 
night,  and  they  followed  the  line  of 
march.  They  surrounded  the  column ; 
which,  drawn  up  with  the  baggage  in  the 
centre,  stood  firm.  The  enemy  fired  seve- 
ral heavy  shots,  which  did  execution ; but 
as  he  was  purposely  not  replied  to,  he 
ceased  to  fire.  In  the  morning,  the  enemy 
were  discovered  in  order  of  battle  to  the 
f north-east  of  the  line  of  march,  at  a place 

(called  Koosk-ab.  General  Outram  at  once 
prepared  to  attack  them.  The  cavalry 
(419  in  number)  and  artillery  were  in 
front,  suppoi’ted  by  two  lines  of  infantry, 
a third  protecting  the  baggage.  The  bat- 
tle was  over  before  the  British  infantry 
could  come  up.  Tlie  fire  of  the  an  illery, 
and  the  charges  of  the  Bombay  cavalry, 
utterly  routed  the  6,900  Persians.  There 
were  two  cavalry  charges;  one  square  was 
broken  by  the  Third  Li2:ht  Cavalry.  Two 
guns  were  captured.  The  enemy’s  loss,  in 
killed  alone,  is  estimated  at  700.  On  the 
side  of  the  British  the  loss  was  10  killed, 
and  62  wounded.  Lieutenant  Franklaud, 
of  the  Second  European  Regiment,  who 
i acted  as  Brigade-Major  of  the  cavalry,  was 
killed ; Captain  Forbes,  of  the  Tiiird  Ca- 
valry, and  Lieutenant  Greentree,  of  the 
Sixty-Fourth  Foot,  were  wounded.  These 
casualties  to  the  officers  occurred  during 
the  night.  Six  men  died  of  wounds  after 
the  battle. 

The  return  march  to  Bushire  was  an 
extraordinary  feat. 

“ The  troops  bivouacked  for  the  day 


close  to  the  battle-field,  and  at  night  ac- 
complished a m irch  of  twenty  miles  (by 
another  route)  over  a country  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  the  heavy  rain 
which  fell  incessantly.  After  a rest  of  six 
hours,  the  greater  portion  of  the  infantry 
continued  their  march  to  Bushire,  which 
they  reached  before  midnight ; thus  per- 
forming another  most  arduous  march  of 
forty-four  miles,  under  incessant  rain,  be- 
sides fighting  and  defeating  the  enemy 
during  its  progress,  within  the  short  pe- 
riod of  fifty  hours.  The  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery reached  camp  this  morning”  [the 
10th.] 

Canada. — One  of  the  most  destructive 
accidents  on  record  occurred  in  Canada, 
on  the  Hamilton  Railroad,  on  the  12th  of 
March.  The  line  from  Toronto  to  Hamil- 
ton crosses  the  Desjardins  Canal  by  a 
swing-bridge  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water.  Just  before  it  reached  the 
bridge,  the  engine  ran  off  the  rails ; it  is 
supposed  that  its  weight  cut  throus^h  the 
timbers;  the  whole  structure  fell,  and 
with  it  the  train,  into  the  frozen  waters 
beneath.  The  engine  crushed  through 
the  ice ; the  carriages  remained  partly 
above  the  surface,  partly  beneath.  There 
were  ninety  passengers  in  the  train,  some 
of  them  men  of  local  mark  : only  twenty 
escaped  with  life. 

April  10. 

France. — “The  increase  of  population 
during  the  five  years  ending  1856  was 
only  256,000  souls,  while  the  census  of 
1846  gave  an  increase  of  1,170,000.  Now, 
as  the  Frenchman  is  not  an  emigrant, 
rarely  quitting  his  country  to  cultivate 
the  wildernesses  of  the  New  World  or  the 
antipodes,  this  almost  imperceptible  in- 
crease of  population  is  certainly  a d s- 
couraging  sign.  Not  more  than  10,000 
French  emigrate  yearly ; it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  stationary  character  which 
population  seems  now  to  have  assumed, 
must  result  from  some  deficiency  in  pro- 
lific power,  the  consequence  of  deteriora- 
tion of  race,  or  material  obstacles  which 
society  should  remove.  There  does,  in- 
deed, seem  to  have  been  lately  a rapid 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase,  until 
in  the  present  day  the  increase  has  almost 
vanished.  But  lor  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury the  French  have  not  been  a prolific 
people.  In  1780,  the  population  numbered 
26,500,000 ; that  is,  it  was  almost  equal  to 
the  population  of  the  British  Islands  at 
the  present  day.  At  that  time  Great  Bri- 
tain hardly  cont  ained  moi’e  than  10,000,000 
souls;  while  Ireland, with  some  4,000,000 
more,  was  rather  a burden  than  a support. 
We  may  well  conceive  the  advantages 
which  our  rival  had  in  those  days  from 
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her  superior  nutnhers,  and  admire  the 
courage  with  which  our  forefathers  were 
always  ready  for  a war  with  France,  a 
country  which  had  an  effective  population 
of  not  far  from  three  times  their  own. 
But  now  things  have  indeed  altered.  The 
British  people  have  increased  and  multi- 
plied, and  replenished  the  earth  in  a 
manner  beyond  example.  Frenchmen  may 
laugh  at  our  large  fanilies,  while  their 
own  households  are  limited  to  two  or 
three ; but  we  have  certainly  the  best  of 
it,  since  within  the  last  two  generations 
we  have  been  able  not  only  to  assist  in 
populating  America  and  colonizing  Aus- 
tralia, but  we  have  actually  raised  our 
home  population  to  something  approach- 
ing equality  with  the  French.  If  we  take 
Great  Britain  alone,  we  find  that  the 
population  has  considerably  more  than 
doubled  since  the  French  Sevolution,  while 
that  of  France  has  sc;ircely  increased  more 
than  35  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  Irish 
famines  and  English  strikes,  cholera  and 
short  harvests,  the  number  of  children 
born  has  been  continually  in  enormous 
excess  over  the  deaths.  But  in  France 
we  find  that  every  natural  or  political 
calamity  c’tiecks  the  increase  in  a marked 
manner.  In  1847,  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  fell  from  237,000  to  62,000 
on  account  of  the  scarcity,  and  this  smaR 
excess  was  again  diminished  to  13,000  by 
the  cholera  of  1849.  Things  grew  worse 
after  1851,  under  the  double  influence  of 
scarcity  and  war,  tiR  in  1854  and  1855 
the  deaths  for  the  first  time  exceeded  the 
births.  Thus  we  learn  the  astonishing 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  popula- 
tion of  France  is  actually  diminishing,  al- 
though emigration  has  almost  entirely 
ceased.  War,  a succession  of  bad  harvests, 
the  grape-blight,  and  the  disease  of  the 
silk-worm,  are  all  pointed  to  as  having  a 
share  in  producing  this  startling  residt ; 
but  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  must  be 
some  cause  deeper  and  more  abiding  than 
any  of  these.  For  the  last  thirty  years, 
at  least,  the  proportionate  increase  has 
been  stead  ly  lessening,  and  the  present 
time  only  witnesses  the  change  from  in- 
crease to  diminution.  This  is  a fact  which 
may  somewhat  justify  a Guizot  or  a De 
TocquevRle  in  their  mournful  tone.” — 
Times. 

Apeil  13. 

Crreenwich  Fair,  so  long  the  resort  of 
the  idle  and  dissolute  Londoners,  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  inhabitants  com- 
plaine  I of  it  as  a nuisanc  ',  and  the  police 
interfered  to  prevent  its  beiiig  held.  Wal- 
worth, Camberwell,  Peckham,  and  St. 
Bartholomew  Fairs  have  also  been  sup- 
pi  eised  within  a very  few  years. 


j) 

Bradford,  Faster -Monday.  A pauper  -i 
wedding.— “ J ames  Tetley,  a pauper,  weR  jj 

on  in  years,  was  married  to  Betty  Stock-  | 

dale,  whose  previous  husband  was  killed  at  ; 
BowRng  Ironworks.  The  parties  had  lived  ' 
some  time  as  man  and  wife,  and  the  legali- 
zation of  the  marriage  was  necessary  to 
secure  pauper  reRef.  A procession  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sticker-lane,  where  the 
couple  resided,  shortly  after  eigh"  o’clock, 
accompanied  by  thousands  on  its  onward 
march,  the  multitude  stiR  increasing  in 
density  as  it  passed  down  Leeds -road  and 
up  Vicar-lane  to  the  old  church.  It  was 
led  by  a man  on  horseback  with  white  j 
hair,  ninety- seven  years  of  age,  dressed  in  j 
a scarlet  cloak  and  this  patriarch  of  the  j 

cavalcade  gave  away  the  wRling  bride.  ' 

Two  other  horsemen  followed,  one  dressed 
in  a soldier’s  coat  and  a sorry  hat,  with 
his  face  painted  as  red  as  the  coat;  and 
the  other  in  a bearskin  jacket  or  cape, 
with  hat  to  match,  and  his  face  painted 
like  that  of  a savage  New  Zealand  chief. 

Then  followed,  in  a cart,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  with  an  object  sitting  low 
between  them,  resembhng  in  his  crouched 
position  the  figure  of  old  nick  playing  the  | 
bagpipes  in  ‘ Tam  O’Shanter.’  The  bride  i 
sat  calm  and  meek,  seldom  looking  round  I 
her;  but  the  excited  bridegroom  often  i 
gesticulated  violently,  shewing  the  in-  1 
tended  wedding-ring  on  the  little  finger  fl 
of  his  right  hand.  Thirty  riders,  on  I 

patient-lo:)king  donkeys,  came  next.  Many  1 

of  them  were  smoking,  had  their  faces 
coloured,  and  were  dressed  in  all  imagin- 
able costumes.  Behind  these  came  several  d 
vehicles  full  of  ‘weddingers’  and  others  i 
enjoying  the  singular  scene;  and  to  add 
excitement  to  all,  a band  of  musicians 
made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  furious 
execution  of  ‘ See,  the  conquering  hero 
comes.’  By  the  time  the  procession  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  Church-bank,  no 
fewer  than  20,000  persons,  who  had  es- 
caped chiefly  from  mills  and  warehouses, 
crowded  the  churchyard  and  many  o^^  the 
adjacent  streets.  WTien  the  knot  was 
tied,  they  were  prevented  from  parading 
through  the  town  by  the  police,  and  went 
to  a public-house  up  Harrogate -road,  , 
thousands  stRl  following.” 

Apeil  14. 

The  birth  of  the  ninth  chRd  of  her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  took  place  this  . 
day,  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  was 
forthwith  announced  by  the  discharge  of 
artillery,  and  by  the  publication  of  a 
Gazette  E.xtraor dinary  in  the  foRowing 
terras : — 

“ Buckingham  Palace,  April  14. — This 
afternoon,  at  a quarter  before  tw'O  o’clock, 
the  Queen  was  happily  dehvered  of  a 
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Princess ; his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  several  Lords  of  her  Ma-jesty’s 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  the 
Ladies  of  her  Majesty’s  bedchamber,  being 
present. 

“This  great  and  important  news  was 
made  known  to  the  town  by  the  firing  of 
the  Park  and  Tower  guns ; and  the  Privy 
Council  being  assembled  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible thereupon  at  the  Council  Chamber, 
Whitehall,  it  was  ordered  that  a form  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  Queen’s  safe  delivery 
of  a Princess  be  prepared  by  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  used  in 
all  churches  and  chapels  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Wales  and  the  town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  on  Sunday  the  19th  day  of 
April,  or  the  Sunday  after  the  respective 
ministers  shall  receive  the  same. 

“ Her  Majesty  and  the  infant  Princess 
are,  God  be  praised,  both  doing  well.” 

The  persons  present  at  the  accouch- 
ment  were  Prince  Albert,  Dr.  Locock,  Dr. 
Snow,  and  Mrs.  Lilly  the  nurse,  who  were 
in  her  Majesty’s  room;  and  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  George  Grey,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Lord 
Panmure,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  Sir 
James  Clark,  and  Dr.  Ferguson,  who  were 
in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

April  18. 

Spain. — Madrid  is  once  more  loud  with 
palace  scandals.  The  dissensions  between 
the  Queen  and  her  husband,  lately  much 
talked  of,  are  now  as  notorious  as  they 
are  known  to  be  violent.  The  King’s  pe- 
cuniary requisitions,  and  her  Majesty’s 
interesting  situation,  are  the  causes  as- 
signed. Both  Queen  Isabella  and  her  au- 
gust consort  are  lavish  in  their  expendi- 
ture, although  in  difterent  ways.  The 
extravagance  of  the  former  arises  in  great 
measure  from  the  sort  of  easy,  reckless 
good  nature,  which  is  one  of  her  charac- 
teristics, and  from  her  ignorance  of  the 
value  of  money.  In  this  latter  respect 
she  is  wonderfully  unsophisticated.  When 
Senor  de  Los  Heros  assumed  the  governor- 
ship of  the  palace,  he  found  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  her  money  in  bank- 
notes, bundles  of  which  she  would  give 
away  almost  on  the  first  petition,  appa- 
rently quite  unaware  of  the  large  sums 
she  was  thus  squandering,  and  without  in 
the  least  considering  whether  the  notes 
were  of  500  reals  or  of  5,000.  Senor  He- 
ros introduced  the  practice  of  giving  her 
money  in  specie,  and  then  she  would  give 
a handful  of  dollars  where  she  had  for- 
merly given  a handful  of  notes,  seemingly 
unconscious  that  she  was  not  doing  quite 
as  handsome  a thing.  The  King’s  prodi- 


gality is  of  another  kind ; he  makes  little 
show,  and  it  is  not  very  apparent,  al- 
though pretty  well  known,  where  his 
money  goes  to.  His  last  demand  is  said 
to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing, at  Aranjuez,  a convent  of  nuns,  where 
his  favourite,  the  notorious  Sor  Patroci- 
nio,  might  find  an  asylum  at  a more 
convenient  distance  from  the  capital  than 
her  present  abode.  The  money  was  re- 
fused, and  the  consequence  was  a scene  of, 
it  is  said,  the  most  violent  description. 
For  some  days  neither  of  their  Majesties 
appeared  in  public,  and,  although  it  has 
for  some  time  been  the  custom  for  them 
to  go  abroad  together — as  a sort  of  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  a harmony  that 
never  really  existed— this  usage  has  been 
interrupted,  and  the  King  has,  for  the  last 
two  or  three  days,  been  driving  alone  in 
an  open  carriage.  As  regards  the  other 
ground  of  quarrel,  its  details  would  be  out 
of  place  anywliere  but  in  a very  scanda- 
lous chronique  scandaleuse,  and  I must 
abstain  from  touching  upon  it.  Doubt- 
less there  is  considerable  exaggeration, 
and  even  fabrication,  in  many  of  the  nu- 
merous stories  now  in  everybody’s  mouth, 
but  that  such  tales  told  of  a Queen  and 
her  consort  should  obtain  currency  at  all, 
and  should  not  be  met  by  cries  of  “ shame,” 
and  instant  suppression,  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing proof  of  the  terrible  contempt  into 
which,  in  Spain,  have  fallen  those  person- 
ages who,  in  all  other  monarchical  lands, 
are  looked  up  to  with  reverence,  and 
spoken  of  only  with  respect. 

April  21. 

The  Mountgarrett  Peerage  Case. — Ele- 
ven of  the  twelve  Judges  sat  in  error  at 
Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  judg- 
ment on  the  application  for  a new  or  third 
trial  in  the  new  historic  case  of  “ Butler  v. 
Mountgarrett.”  There  having  been  a dis- 
agreement of  opinion,  their  Lordships  de- 
livered judgment  seriatim,  Mr.  Justice 
Keogh,  as  junior,  commencing.  The  action 
was  an  ejectment  on  the  title,  brought  by 
Mr.  Pierce  Somerset  Butler  against  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Edmund  Butler,  Vis- 
count Mountgarrett,  to  recover  possession 
of  certain  lands  worth  several  thousands 
of  pounds  per  annum,  and  situate  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  The  case  went  to 
trial  at  the  summer  assizes  of  Kilkenny  in 
1854,  before  Judge  Ball  and  a special  jury, 
and,  after  a protracted  investigation  of 
several  days,  terminated  in  a verdict  for 
the  plaiiiuitf,  the  fact  of  the  defendant’s 
legitimacy  being  the  only  question  to  be 
decided.  In  Michatlmas  term  in  the  same 
year  a conditional  order  for  a new  trial 
was  granted  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  subsequently  made  absolute,  on  the 
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ground  that  illegal  evidence  was  admitted 
at  the  trial.  The  case  then  went  down  for 
trial  again,  and  was  re-tried  at  the  spring 
assizes  of  1855,  when,  after  another  very 
protracted  inquiry,  there  v.as  a verdict  the 
other  way — namely,  for  the  defendant. 
The  plaintiff  then  came  before  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  and  asked  for  a third  trial  on 
the  same  ground  that  the  second  trial  was 
granted — viz.,  that  illegal  evidence  was 
admitted ; but  that  Court  was  of  opinion 
that  the  verdict  in  favour  of  Lord  Mount- 
garrett  should  stand ; and  it  was  from  that 
decision  that  the  present  appeal  proceed- 
ings were  instituted.  The  Judges  decided 
by  a majority  of  one  only  against  the  ap- 
plication for  a new  trial,  thus  confirming 
the  verdict  in  favour  of  Lord  Mount- 
garrett. 

Apbil  22. 

Archdeacon  Denison.  — In  compliance 
with  the  mandamus  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  Sir  John  Dodson  heard  the  appeal 
of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Denison  from 
the  Comff  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
sitting  at  Bath,  on  the  hrst  four  days  of 


[May, 

the  present  week.  The  only  point  that 
came  before  the  Court  was  a technical  ob- 
jection to  the  whole  suit,  raised  by  Mr. 
Denison’s  proctors.  When  the  case  was 
before  the  Archbishop  they  lodged  a pro- 
test against  further  proceedings,  on  the 
ground  that  the  suit  could  not  be  main- 
tained, since  it  was  commenced  more  than 
two  years  after  the  commission  of  the  al- 
leged offence,  contrary  to  the  statute. 
Overruled  in  the  Bath  Courts,  this  ob- 
jection was  renewed  and  argued  before  Sir 
John  Dodson.  The  question  was,  whether 
the  prtliminary  inquiry  by  a commission, 
or  whethtr  the  service  of  a citation  on 
Mr.  Denison  to  appear  at  Bath,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  suit.  If  the  former,  then 
the  suit  was  begun  within  two  years;  if 
the  latter,  then  it  was  begun  after  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  offence.  Sir 
John  Dodson  gave  judgment  this  day.  He 
held  that  the  suit  began  with  the  service 
of  the  citation ; and  he  therefore  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Bath.  An  ap- 
peal was  alleged  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ditcher. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments,  &c. 

March  9.  Robert  Nairne,  esq.,  M.D.,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

March  26.  Wm.  Lawless,  esq.,  to  be  Consul 
at  iMartinique. 

J.  Crawford,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at  Guadaloupe 

G.  F.  Crosstbwaite,  esq,,  to  be  Consul  at 
Cologne. 

March  29,.  Admiral  the  Hon.  Richard  Saunders 
Dundas  to  be  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty. 

March  30.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Douglas  Gordon,  and  Rev.  Wm.  Rogers,  to 
be  Cliaplains  in  Ordinary. 

April  1.  James  Vickery  Drysdale,  esq.,  to  be 
Lieut. -Governor  of  Tobago. 

Heni-y  Hegart  Breen,  esq.,  to  be  Colonial 
Secretary  of  St.  Lucia. 

Wm.  Bodham  Donne,  esq.,  to  be  Licenser  of 
Play.s. 

April  2.  Wm.  Scoltock,  esq.,  to  be  Inspector 
of  .“Schools. 

April  4.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  direct 
letters  patent  to  be  passed  under  the  Great  Seal, 
gran  tin  ir  the  dignities  of  Viscount  and  Earl  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
unto  the  Right  lion.  Henry  Richard  Charles, 
Baron  Cowley,  G.C.B.,  Her  Majesty’s  Ambas- 
sa  or  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  His 
ISIajesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  to  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  by  the 
names,  styles,  and  titles  of  Viscount  Dangan,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  and  Earl  Cowley. 

Ajtril  G.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  direct 
letters  patent  to  be  passed  under  the  Great  Seal, 
appointing  the  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ilar- 
rowby,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Chichester, 


the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Horatio  Walpole,  the 
Right  Hon.  Stephen  Lushington,  Travers  Twiss, 
D.C.L.,  Vicar-General  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  tbe  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Wigram,  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Jones,  to  be  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  tbe  several  dioceses  of  Canter- 
bury, London,  Winchester,  and  Rochester,  with 
special  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  said 
dioceses,  and  the  extent  and  boundaries  thereof. 

April  14.  Charles  Loeock,  of  Speldhurst,  Kent, 
M.D.  Phjsician  Accoucheur  to  Her  Majesty,  to 
be  a Baronet. 

April  15.  These  are  the  16  peers  elected  and 
chosen  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Peers  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  summoned  to  he  holden  at 
Westminster,  the  30th  day  of  April  instant : — 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
the  Earl  of  Home,  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  the 
Earl  of  Airlie,  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville, 
tr.e  Earl  of  Selkirk,  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  the  Earl 
of  Seafield,  the  Viscount  Strathallan,  the  Lord 
Gray,  the  Lord  Sinclair,  the  Lord  Elphinstone, 
the  Lord  Colville  of  Culross,  the  Lord  Blantyre, 
and  the  Lord  Polwarth. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Rye  to  be  Assistant  Keeper  of 
Printed  Books,  British  Museum. 

Col.  A.  M.  Tulloeh  to  be  a Knight  Commander 
of  the  Bath. 

Col.  Whimper  to  be  Major  of  the  Tower  of 
London. 

\N  m.  Foster  Stawell,  esq.,  to  be  Chief  Justice 
and  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  Victoria. 

Tlie  Right  Hon.  Thos.  Wyse,  C.B.,  to  be  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Drummond  Hay  to  be  a C.B. 
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The  Viscountess  Keith. 

March  31.  At  her  residence,  110,  Picca- 
dilly, London,  Hester  Maria  Viscountess 
Keith,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five. 
She  was  the  last  remaining  link  between  the 
present  generation  and  that  brilliant  literary 
circle  which  congregated  around  Johnson  at 
“the  Club,”  and  which  thronged  the  hos- 
pitable mansion  of  Mrs.  Thrale  at  Streatham. 
Viscountess  Keith  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Johnson,  and 
the  husband  of  Hester  Salisbury,  the  viva- 
cious and  talented  lady  who  is  better  known 
to  the  world  by  the  name  of  her  second 
husband  as  Mrs.  Piozzi.  As  the  eldest 
daughter  of  his  most  valued  friend,  Hester 
Maria  Thrale  enjoyed  a large  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  great  philosopher,  who  was 
her  early  instructor,  and  in  whose  memoirs 
her  name  frequently  occurs  as  “Queeny,”  a 
term  of  endearment  bestowed  on  her  by  the 
sage  as  “Queen  Esther.”  During  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  her  life  she  was  surrounded 
by  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  Boswell, 
Beauclerk,  and  Langton.  Johnson  was  her 
tutor,  and  Baretti  her  language  master. 
From  her  mother  she  learnt  to  value  and  to 
cultivate  intellectual  pursuits,  while  from  her 
excellent  father  she  derived  those  solid  and 
sterling  qualities  which  belong  more  espe- 
cially to  the  true  English  character. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Thrale,  and  the 
marriage  of  her  mother  to  Signore  Piozzi, 
with  whom  she  spent  many  years  in  foreign 
travel,  Miss  Thrale  was  deprived  of  that 
home  in  which  she  had  enjoyed  the  most 
intellectual  and  cultivated  society  which 
England  at  that  time  produced.  Though  a 
wealthy  heiress,  she  was  still  a minor,  and 
entitled  only  to  the  few  hundreds  which  her 
father  had  settled  on  her,  as  an  allowance, 
during  her  nonage.  She  had  no  near  rela- 
tion of  her  own  sex,  and  Johnson,  though 
his  instructions  were  of  inestim  ible  value  to 
her  in  the  library  of  Streatham,  was  not  ex- 
actly the  fitting  introducer  into  the  world  of 
a young,  attractive,  and  wealthy  heiress. 
Miss  Thrale,  however,  consulted  her  own 
taste  and  good  sense.  She  retired  from  the 
world,  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  father’s 
house  at  Brighton,  with  no  companion  but  a 
faithful  old  housekeeper,  and  there  she  ap- 
plied her  mind  to  several  courses  of  severe 
study,  and  acquired  a knowledge  of  many 
subjects  rare  in  a woman  at  all  times,  and 
especially  so  in  the  less  cultivated  days  of 
the  last  century.  After  several  years  spent 
in  studious  retirement,  the  time  arrived  which 
was  appointed  by  her  father  for  her  majority, 
and  she  took  possession  of  her  fortune,  and 
established  herself  in  a handsome  mansion 
in  London,  with  her  younger  sisters,  who 
were  many  years  her  juniors  in  age,  and  who 
had  been  educated  at  a fashionable  boarding 
school.  But  before  this  time  Miss  Thrale 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  valued 
guide  and  preceptor,  the  illustrious  Johnson, 
whose  death-bed  she  assiduously  attended. 


She  frequently  recalled  to  her  memory  that 
last  sad  and  solemn  scene.  The  philosopher, 
at  their  last  interview,  said,  “ My  dear  child, 
we  part  for  ever  in  this  world  ; let  us  part 
as  Christian  friends  should  ; let  us  pray  to- 
gether. ” He  then  uttered  a prayer  of  fer- 
vent piety  and  deep  affection,  invoking  the 
blessing  of  heaven  ou  his  pupil.  This  oc- 
cui'red  a few  days  before  his  death.  Wh-n 
Mrs.  Piozzi  returned  from  her  long  conti- 
nent d marriage  tour,  her  daughters  received 
her  dutifully  ; and  though  her  second  mar- 
riage had  been  a severe  mortification  to 
them,  they  continued,  from  the  period  of 
her  return  to  England  to  that  of  her  de  ith, 
many  years  after,  to  shew  her  great  kind- 
ness, and  to  be  on  the  most  amicable  foot- 
ing with  her,  as  also  with  Signore  Piozzi, 
her  husband. 

In  1808  Miss  Thrale  became  the  wife  of 
George  Keith  Elphinstone  V.scount  Keith, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  com- 
manders by  whom  the  naval  honour  of 
Great  Britain  was  so  greatly  exalted  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  Lord  Keith  had 
many  claims  to  social  consideration,  as  he 
united  illustrious  birth  to  the  merit  of  long 
and  valuable  services  to  his  country.  He 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, and,  as  h'S  wife,  Hester  Maria  Thrale 
was  inti’oduced  into  the  highest  circle  of 
rank,  as  her  birth  had  placed  her  amongst 
the  greatest  literary  celebrities  of  the  last 
century. 

It  was  not  until  some  years  alter  her  mar- 
riage that  her  moth.r,  l\lrs.  Piozzi,  died. 
The  Viscountess  was  then  in  Scotla  id,  and 
hurried  to  Bath  to  attend  her  death-bed. 
The  conduct  of  Mrs.  P.ozzi  to  her  daughters 
was  very  singular.  She  was  herself  the  heir- 
ess of  a very  ancient  Welsh  family  (Salis- 
bury), and  ha  1 inherited  from  her  ancestors 
a very  considerable  estate.  This  she  did 
not  leave  to  her  children,  but  adopted  a 
youth,  a native  of  Buercia,  her  second  hus- 
band’s nephew,  of  the  name  of  Piozzi,  and 
made  him  her  heir.  He  received  the  lionour 
of  knighthood,  and  is  Sir  John  Piozzi  Salis- 
bury, of  Brinbella,  in  the  Vale  of  Ciwyd. 
Viscount  Keith,  some  time  after  his  mar- 
riage, settled  at  Tulliallan,a  beautiful  place 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  he  built  a very 
fine  mansion,  and  which  he  adorned  wdth 
extensive  woods  and  ple.vsure  grounds.  Here 
Lidy  Keith  spent  some  years  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  duties  of  soc’al  neighbourhood, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  extensive  charity  to 
the  poor  on  their  large  estates.  In  1823  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  distinguished 
husband,  by  whom  she  had  an  only  daugh- 
ter, the  Hon.  Georgiana  Augusta  Elphin- 
stone, who  married  the  Hon.  Augustus  V^il- 
liers,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  By 
a former  wife  Vi  count  Keith  had  a daugh- 
ter, Margaret,  now  Baroness  Keith  and 
Nairne,  the  wife  of  the  distinguished  French 
diplomatist,  Count  Flahault.  During  many 
years  Viscountess  Keith  held  a distinguished 
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position  in  the  highest  circ‘'es  of  the  fa- 
shionable world  in  L nidon  ; but  during  the 
la -.ter  portion  of  her  life  she  retired  from  the 
world,  and  limitel  her  intercourse  to  that 
of  a few  old  and  intimate  friends.  Her  time 
was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  works  of 
charity  and  to  the  performance  of  religious 
duties.  No  one  ever  did  more  for  the  good 
of  others,  and  few  ever  did  so  much  in  so 
unostentatious  a manner.  She  was  not  sa- 
tisfied with  giving  large  a’ ms  ; when  health 
and  strength  permitted,  she  was  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  visiting  those  whom  she  re- 
lieved at  their  own  houses.  And  many  an 
invalid  in  an  abode  of  miserable  poverty, 
when  visited  by  an  aged,  unassuming  lady, 
muffled  up  in  a cloak,  and  hid  by  a thick 
veil,  who  gave  her  charity  as  though  she 
feared  too  many  expressions  of  gratitude, 
had  little  suspicion  that  her  visitor  was  the 
pupil  of  E-  gland’s  greatest  philosopher,  and 
the  widow  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
admirals,  the  friend  of  Johnson,  and  one  of 
the  original  patronesses  of  Almacks  in  the 
days  of  its  glory.  Yisc..antess  Keith  lived 
entirely  for  others,  and  thought  nothing  of 
herself.  She  was  the  most  devoted  mother, 
the  most  generous  friend,  the  most  compas- 
sionate benefactress,  and  all  the  while  she 
shrank  as  much  from  the  renown  of  alms- 
giving as  she  had  formerly  assumed  with 
diffidence  the  high  social  position  in  which 
Providence  had  placed  her.  She  lived  in 
humble  waiting  upon  G-od,  striving  to  do 
her  duty  before  Him,  and  anxious  to  avoid 
being  known  or  talked  about,  or  in  any  way 
noticed  by  those  around  her.  Thus  she  lived 
during  many  years  a hermit  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  world,  and  unsuspected  as  a bene- 
factress, even  by  those  whom  her  bounty 
was  relieving.  Until  within  a few  days  of 
her  death  she  enjoyed  as  much  health  as  the 
infirmities  of  her  great  age  permitted.  She 
was  constantly  attended  by  her  affectionate 
daughter  with  the  most  watchful  care  ; and 
when  the  time  came  for  her  removal  from 
this  world,  her  last  moments  were  calm  and 
tranquil. 

Besides  her  daughter  already  mentioned, 
the  Hon.  INIrs.  Villiers,  Viscountess  Keith 
is  smwived  by  two  sisters,  Miss  Thrale,  of 
Ashgr  ve,  near  Sevenoaks.  and  Mrs.  Mostyn, 
of  Brighton.  Her  sister  Mrs.  Meyrick  Hoare 
pre-deceased  her  many  years. 


Loed  Douglas. 

April  6.  At  his  seat,  Both  well-castle,  Jamrs 
Douglas,  Baron  Douglas,  of  Douglas-castle, 
aged  69. 

He  was  bom  July  9,  1787,  and  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  estates  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  in  September,  1848.  He  married,  in 
May,  1813,  Wilhelmina,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  General  .James  Murray.  The  de- 
ceased was  in  holy  orders,  but  subsequently 
to  his  acce.ssion  to  the  family  estates  he  lived 
principally  either  at  Douglas-castle  or  at  Both- 
well-castle,  and  rarely  took  any  active  part  in 
public  affairs.  He  was  also  very  seldom 
seen  in  the  House  of  Lords  Dying  child- 
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less,  he  is  succeeded  in  his  estates — which 
are  principally  situated  in  Clydesda'e — by 
his  sister,  Lady  Elizabeth,  married,  in  1832, 
to  the  Earl  of  Home.  This  lady  is  the  mother 
of  a large  family,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  Lord 
Douglas. 

The  deceased  peer  was  the  son  of  the  first 
Baron  Douglas,  in  whose  name  “ The  Great 
Douglas  Cause”— the  most  important  legal 
case  of  the  last  century — was  earned  on.  In 
connexion  with  the  death  of  the  last  male 
heir,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a brief 
sketch  of  this  celebrated  case.  The  Duke  of 
Douglas  died  childless  in  1761,  when  the 
title  became  extinct,  but  the  real  and  \ ersonal 
estate  was  claimed  by  his  nephew,  Llr.  Archi- 
bald Stewart,  who  was  served  nearest  heir  to 
the  duke  in  the  same  year.  The  assumption 
of  the  estates  led  to  tMs  memorable  lawsuit. 
Lady  Jane  Douglas,  sister  to  the  last  duke 
already  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
women  of  her  time,  and  in  August,  1746,  being 
then  48  years  of  age,  she  was  secretly  married 
to  Sir.  Stewart,  afterwards  Sir  John  Stewart, 
of  Grandtully.  They  resided  abroad,  prin- 
cipally in  France,  from  1746  till  the  end  of 
December,  1749.  At  the  latter  date  they  re- 
turned to  this  country  and  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  London,  bringing  with  them  two 
male  children,  tff  whom  they  gave  out  that 
Lady  Jane  had  been  delivered  in  Paris  at  a 
twin  birth  in  July,  1748.  The  youngest  of 
the  twins,  who  was  named  Sholto  Thomas 
Stewart,  died  in  May,  1753,  and  in  November 
of  the  same  year  Lady  Jane  died  at  Edin- 
burgh. Imme  iiately  after  the  duke’s  death 
the  guardians  of  the  surviving  youth  proceeded 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  estates  of  the 
Douglas  family.  He  was  served  heir  to  the 
late  duke  before  a jury  after  the  examination 
of  a great  body  of  evidence,  the  examination 
or  inquest  having  been  att‘  nded  by  counsel 
on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who 
claimed  the  Douglas  estate  as  heir  male.  The 
guardians  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  were 
not  convinced,  however,  of  the  legitimacy  of 
Stewart  or  Douglas,  and  with  the  view  of 
clearing  up  the  case  they  sent  agents  to  the 
continent,  who  brought  back  a great  body  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  pretended  delivery 
of  Lady  Jane  was  a fiction,  and  that  the  twins 
really  belonged  to  two  poor  Emilies  in  France, 
named  respectively  Mignion  and  Saury.  The 
guardians  of  Mr.  Stewart,  on  the  other  hand, 
brought  forward  persons  to  swear  that  they  had 
seen  Lady  Jane  in  a state  of  pregnancy,  and 
that  they  were  actually  present  at  the  birth 
of  these  twins.  After  evidence  had  been  col- 
lected pro  and  cov.  from  every  quarter,  and 
most  minutely  sifted  and  criticized,  the  case 
came  on  for  judgment  in  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland  on  the  7th  of  July,  17'  7,  and  so 
important  was  the  case  deemed  that  the  fif- 
teen judges  took  eight  days  to  deliver  their 
opinions.  The  result  was  that  seven  of  the 
judges  voted  in  favour  of  the  identity  or  legi- 
timacy of  Mr.  Stewart,  and  seven  against  it ; 
the  Lord  President,  who  had  the  easting  vote, 
agreed  with  the  latter,  by  which  Douglas,  niias 
Stewart,  was  east  on  the  world  without  either 
name  or  estate.  An  appeal  from  this  decision 
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was  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords,  however, 
by  which  the  judgement  of  the  Court  of  Session 
wasrever-ed  in  1769,  and  Archibald  Stewart, 
or  Douglas,  declared  to  be  the  undoubted  son 
of  Lady  Jane,  the  sister  of  the  late  duke. 
He  now  retained  undisputed  possession  of  the 
estates.  Archibald  Douglas  was  created  a 
British  peer,  by  the  title  of  Earon  Douglas, 
by  George  HI,,  in  1796.  The  peer  who 
has  just  departed  was  his  son  and  last  male 
heir. 


Sir  Charles  William  Tatlor,  Bart. 

April  10.  At  his  seat,  Hollycoombe,  Sus- 
sex, aged  87,  Sir  Charles  William  Taylor, 
Bart.,  D.C.L.,  a deputy -lieutenant  for  the 
county  of  Sussex. 

Sir  Charles  was  son  of  the  late  Peter  Tay- 
lor, Esq.,  of  Burcott-house,  Somerset,  who 
was  M.P.  for  Portsmouth  in  1774  and  1777. 

Sir  Cliarles  Taylor’s  habits  through  life 
had  been  marked  by  great  activity  of  body 
and  mind,  social  hilarity,  hospitality,  and 
generosity.  He  was  ons  of  the  last  remain- 
ing of  a former  generation,  and  belonged  to 
that  period,  now  passed  by,  when  sporting 
adventure,  witty  society,  and  free  indulgence 
in  ttie  luxuries  of  the  dinner-table,  composed 
the  daily  and  nightly  routine  of  mo-t  men  of 
wealth  and  fashion.  Such  was  the  then  Mr. 
Taylor.  A gentleman  by  birth,  of  liberal 
education  and  acquirements,  and  polished 
manners ; possessing  a handsome  person, 
ample  fortune,  good  health,  and  a cheerful 
disposition ; he  was  a welcome  guest  and 
companion  of  the  gay  spirits  of  th  se  merry 
days.  He  was  a favourite  companion  of  King 
George  the  Fourth,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  was  a constant  visitor  at  Carlton-house 
and  the  Pavilion.  Mr.  Taylor  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1796,  as  member  for 
Wells,  which  city  he  represented  in  parlia- 
ment till  the  year  1830,  when  he  finally  re- 
tired. He  had  been  created  a baronet  by 
George  the  Fourth  in  1827,  and  had,  in  the 
year  1810,  received  from  Oxford  the  degree 
of  D.C.L,  In  politics  he  was  a Whig,  and 
always  acted  and  voted  with  the  leaders  of 
that  party;  but  he  never  held  any  office  in 
government,  and  seldom  spoke  in  the  House. 
The  station,  however,  for  which  he  was  spe- 
cially adapted  by  nature,  by  inclination,  and 
by  circumstances,  was  that  which  he  filled  so 
well  for  the  last  half-century,  namely,  the 
country  “squire.” 

The  seat  called  “ Hollycoombe,”  at  which 
the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly 
passed,  was  built  by  him  about  fifty-five  years 
ago,  from  designs  by  Nash.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  site,  and  for 
the  unpietending  external  character  of  the 
building,  no  less  than  for  the  ample  accom- 
mo  iation,  resources,  and  comforts  of  the  inte- 
rior. It  IS  situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
a h ng  “coombe,”  or  valley,  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  steep  slopes,  studded  with  oaks, 
beeches,  firs,  and  other  forest-trees ; among 
these  the  clumps  of  holly,  which  are  nume- 
rous throughout  this  district,  form  a beautiful 
and  characteristic  feature  of  the  C'  ombe,  and 
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suggested  the  appropriate  and  euphonious 
name  which  the  house  bears  In  font  it 
c .mmamis  a fine  view  of  the  northern  escarp- 
ment of  the  Southdown  range,  and  through 
a slight  opening  or  depression  in  the  hill 
above  Cocking,  t!ie  race-course  and  stand  of 
Goodwood  are  conspicuous.  The  house  is 
surrounded  by  sloping  lawns  and  hanging 
woods,  around  and  through  which  are  many 
winding  paths,  now  enclosed  in  the  deep 
shadow  ot  the  glade,  now  opening  at  some 
well-selected  spot,  or  turning  abruptly  at  a 
corner  to  catch  a view  of  the  wild  but  pic- 
turesque scenery,  the  green  levels  of  “ the 
marshes,”  with  the  bold  eminences  of  t art- 
ing-Coombe,  or  the  soft  undulating  line  of 
the  Sussex  downs  in  the  distance.  On  the 
north  side  the  approach  is  through  a beau- 
tiful park  and  woodlands ; the  greensward 
is  without  road  or  path  of  any  kind,  though 
the  numerous  divaricating  tracks  plainly 
shew  that  it  is  a well-worn  and  oft-used  Avay 
to  a hospitable  homestead.  Sir  Charles  Tay- 
lor has  long  been  the  very  centre  and  focus 
of  the  society  of  the  neighbourhood  : he  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  his  house  was  filled 
with  visitors,  and  all  the  gentry  of  the  county, 
with  many  others  from  di  taut  places,  were 
frequent  guests  at  Hollycoombe,  the  worihy 
host  dispensing  the  hospitalities  with  courtesy, 
liberality,  and  evident  satisfaction.  Laving 
mixed  much  in  the  society  of  the  “great 
world”  in  his  earlier  days,  possessing  great 
observa'ion  and  discernment  of  character, 
retentive  memory,  ready  wit,  and  power  of 
description  in  terse  and  epigrammat  c lan- 
guage, his  conversation  was  always  entertain- 
ing, and  his  remarks  forcible  and  pungent. 
Simple  in  his  habits  and  frugal  in  his  personal 
wants,  his  ample  fortune  was  expended  in 
hospitalities  to  his  friends,  employment  to 
numerous  w'ork-people  and  labourers,  and, 
though  last,  not  least,  extensive  charities  and 
large  alms  to  the  poor,  all  of  whom  will  ex- 
perience an  irreparable  loss  by  the  decease  of 
their  liberal  friend  and  time-tionoured  bene- 
factor. A sketch  of  Sir  Charles  Taylor  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  him  as 
a good  sportsman  and  game  preserver.  When 
first  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Hollycoombe, 
there  was  not  a pheasant  between  Farnham 
and  Cowdray  ; but,  by  judicious  arrangement 
and  unsparing  expenditure,  the  estate  is  now, 
in  proportion  to  its  extent,  one  of  the  best 
stotked  with  game  in  West  Sussex — 2,000 
pheasants  being  no  uncommon  return  of  the 
killed  in  a season ; but  to  wound  a bird  or 
shoot  a hen  without  orders  was  a high  mis- 
demeanour, and  a poacher  found  but  little  fa- 
vour, though  sickne-s  or  misfortunes  always 
obliterated  offences,  and  afforded  a sure  claim 
to  the  overflowings  of  the  kitchen,  or  the  cash 
in  his  pocket.  His  loss  will  long  be  lamented 
and  his  memory  cherished  with  gratitude  and 
affection  by  hundreds  of  the  surrounding  poor. 
A consolation  of  a yet  higher  order  than  the 
reflection  upon  a mere  amiable  character  or 
humane  disposition,  is  afforded  to  the  sur- 
viving relations  and  friends  by  the  knoxvledge 
that  the  advancing  years  and  declining  health 
of  the  venerable  baronet  bad  inspired  him 
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with  solemn  thoughts  of  a preparation  for  a 
future  world ; and  though  to  the  last  active 
in  business,  and  in  all  the  duties  of  his  station 
in  life,  a large  portion  of  his  time,  of  late 
years,  was  dedicated  to  religious  meditation 
and  reading.  Hence  may  the  hope  be  indulged 
that  a long  life  spent  in  usefulness  and  benefac- 
tion to  his  fellow-creatures  was  brought  to  a 
el  se  in  devout  communion  with  his  Creator,  in 
patient  expectation  of  the  final  summons  which 
awaited  him,  and  in  sure  trust  in  the  merits 
of  his  Redeemer  for  his  soul’s  salvation. 

The  deceased  baronet  married,  in  1808,  the 
daughter  of  J.  lb  Poulett  Thompson,  Esq., 
and  sister  of  Lord  Sydenham.  Lady  Taylor 
died  in  1849.  He  leaves  an  only  son,  now  Sir 
Charles  Taylor,  born  in  1817,  who  inherits 
the  baronetcy  and  estates,  and  personal  pro- 
perty, valued  at  +100,000,  and  a daughter, 
Emily,  wife  of  William  Brougham,  Esq., 
younger  brother  of  Lord  Brougham. 


Major-General  Mathias  Everard,  C.B. 

AND  K.H. 

This  gallant  and  distinguished  officer,  who 
died  1 n the  20th  ult.,  at  Sonthsea,  commenced 
his  brilliant  career  as  an  ensign  in  the  2rid  or 
Queen’s  Royal  Regiment  in  1804 ; was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  1805 ; in 
February,  1807,  he  was  selected  to  lead  the 
forlorn  hope  at  Montevideo,  the  party  under 
his  command  on  that  occasion  consisting  of 
32  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  of 
whom  22  were  either  killed  or  wounded  For 
this  service  he  was  promoted  to  a company  in 
the  14th  Regiment  in  April,  1807.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  on  this  memorable  occasion 
he  was  presented  with  a sword  by  the  Patriotic 
Fund  at  Lloyd’s,  and  honoured  with  the 
presentation  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Dublin.  In  1809,  the  2nd  battalion  of  the 
14th  was  employed  in  the  e pedition  to 
Walcheren,  and  the  siege  of  Flushing.  On 
the  12th  of  August  the  two  flank  companies, 
one  of  which  he  commanded,  supported  by 
the  regiment,  stormed  one  of  the  Dutch 
entrenchments,  in  co-operation  with  a detach- 
ment of  the  King’s  German  Legion,  carrying 
the  entrenchments,  capturing  one  gun  and  13 
prisoners,  and  establishing  a lodgment  within 
musket-shot  of  the  walls  of  the  town  ; for 
which  service  the  regiment  was  thanked  in 
General  Orders,  and  the  flank  companies  in 
Divisional  Orders  : he  also  served  du'  ing  the 
same  year  at  the  battle  of  Coranna.  He  com- 
manded the  14th  Regiment  at  the  siege  and 
capture  of  I latras  in  February,  1817  ; he  also 
served  in  the  Pindaree  and  Mahratta  wars  in 
1817  and  1818,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major  in  1821.  In  1826  he  commanded 
the  14th  Regiment  at  the  siege  and  storming 
of  Bhurtpore,  for  which  service  Lord  Com- 
bermere  stated  in  his  public  despatch, — 

“ I have  the  pleasure  to  aequaint  your  Lordship 
that  the  conduct  of  everyone  engaged  was  marked 
by  a degree  of  /cal  which  calls  for  my  unqualified 
approbation,  but  I must  particularly  remark  the 
behaviour  of  his  Majesty’s  14th  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  IMajor  Kverard,  and  the  59tli,  com- 
manded by  Major  Fuller  ; these  corps,  having  led 


the  columns  of  assault,  by  their  steadiness  and  de- 
termination decided  the  fate  of  the  day.” 

The  Divisional  Order,  by  Major-General 
Sir  Thomas  R^ynell,  states, — 

“ Major-General  Reynell  congratulates  the  troops 
of  his  division— Euro  ean  and  native — engaged  in 
the  storming  of  Bhurtpore  this  morning,  upon  the 
brilliant  success  which  attended  tliCir  gallant  ex- 
ertions. It  is  impossible  for  bim  to  convey  half 
what  he  feels  in  appreciating  the  conduct  of  his 
Majesty’s  14th  Regiment,  that  led  the  principal 
storming  columns ; it  has  impressed  his  mind 
with  stronger  notions  of  what  a British  regiment 
is  eapanle  of,  when  led  by  such  office  s as  Major 
Everard,  Major  Bishop,  aiid  Captain  Mackenzie, 
than  he  ever  before  possessed.  The  Major- 
Geuer  d requests  that  Major  Everard  will  assure 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  14th  Reiiiment 
that  they  more  than  realize  his  expectations.” 

For  this  service  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant- Colon  el  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1826  ; 1 e was  made  C lonel  on  the 
23rd  of  November,  1841,  and  Major-General 
on  the  11th  of  November,  1851.  Her  Majesty 
was  graciously  pleased,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  late  Field-Marshal  Viscount 
Hardinge,  Commanding-in-Chief,  to  confer  on 
him  200Z.  a-year  as  a reward  for  distinguished 
services. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Scoresby,  F.R.S. 

March  21.  At  bis  lodgings,  Torquay,  after 
a lingei’ing  illness,  the  Rev.  W.  Scoresby, 
one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  Arctic 
regions. 

William  Scoresby  was  bom  at  Whitby,  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  trained  for  naval  ad- 
venture in  a good  school.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  successful  seamen 
in  the  northeim  whale  fishery,  when  that 
service  was  among  the  chief  sources  of  the 
commercial  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  one  of 
the  best  nurseries  for  the  British  navy. 
Young  Scoresby  early  accompanied  bis 
father  in  his  voyages,  and  from  bis  youth 
was  inured,  to  the  hardships  and  perils  of 
the  Arctic  seas.  It  was  when  he  was  chief 
mate  of  his  father’s  ship,  the  '‘Resolution” 
of  Whitby,  in  1806,  that  he  sailed  to  the 
highest  latitude  then  reached  by  navigators. 
On  three  occasions,  in  the  month  of  May  of 
that  year,  the  " Resolution”  was  in  80°  50' 
28",  81°  V 53",  and  81°  12'  42" ; and  once  the 
ship  was  as  far  north  as  81°  30',  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  pole  at  that  period  authen- 
ticated. None  of  the  earlier  navigators  had 
professed  to  reach  beyond  81°  north  latitude. 
Sir  Ifdward  Parry,  in  his  celebrated  boat 
expedition,  during  his  fourth  vo5^age,  in 
1827,  arrived  at  82°  45',  the  furthest  point 
yet  reached.  Dr.  Kane  stands  second  in  the 
record  of  adventurous  efforts  to  reach  the 
pole  ; but  the  Scoresbys  have  still  the  honour 
of  having,  with  their  ship  in  ordinary  sailing, 
navigated  the  highest  northern  latitudes. 
Young  Scoresby  remained  in  the  wlialing 
service  after  his  father’s  death,  and  he  had 
performed  voyages  in  twelve  successive 
seasons  when  he  published  his  account  of 
‘The  Arctic  Regions,’  one  of  the  most 
interesting  records  of  maritime  adventure 
that  has  ever  been  written.  The  work  ap- 
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peared  in  1820,  the  year  after  Sir  Edward, 
then  Lieutenant,  Parry  proceeded  on  his 
first  Arctic  voyage,  with  the  “Hecla”  and 

Griper.”  Parry  returned  to  this  country 
in  October,  1820,  after  wintering  at  Melville 
Island.  His  second  voyage,  with  the  “ Fury” 
and  “Hecla,”  commenced  in  the  summer  of 
1821.  By  this  time  Captain  Scoresby’s  book 
had  attracted  new  attention  to  the  scene  of 
Arctic  enterprise.  His  narrative  of  early 
Arctic  voyages,  and  of  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, is  one  of  the  best  popular  accounts 
that  have  appeared  on  the  subject ; and  the 
scientific  details  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the 
story  of  personal  adventure,  attest  his  ad- 
mirable fitness  for  the  service  in  which  he 
had  so  long  been  engaged.  The  chapter  on 
the  Hydrography  of  the  Greenland  Seas  was 
an  important  contribution  to  scientific  and 
geographical  knowledge  ; and  the  notices  of 
the  Meteorology  and  IN'atural  History  of  the 
Arctic  Regions  have  formed  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  subsequent  researches  in  these 
departments.  His  definitions  of  the  terms 
used  by  the  whalers  in  describing  the  various 
forms  of  ice  have  been  universally  adopted 
in  scientific  treatises  on  the  subject.  He  was 
the  first  also  to  attemjit  scientific  observa- 
tions on  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  in 
high  northern  latitudes  ; and  the  results  of 
his  experiments,  made  with  an  insulated  con- 
ductor, eight  feet  above  the  main-top-gallant 
mast-head,  connected  by  a wire  with  a copper 
ball  attached  by  a silk  cord  to  the  deck,  are 
still  regarded  with  interest  from  the  novelty 
and  ingenuity  of  the  observations.  Inci- 
dentally, Captain  Scoresby  remarks  that  he 
had  personally  assisted  at  the  capture  of  320 
whales  of  the  species  Balcena  mysticetus.  Not 
one  of  them,  he  believes,  exceeded  sixty  feet 
in  length  ; and  the  largest  he  ever  actually 
measured  was  filty-eight  feet  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other.  The  accounts  of  longer 
specimens  he  thinks  are  exaggerations  but 
the  less  valuable  Balcena  phy satis  of  Linnaeus, 
the  razor-back  of  the  whalers,  often  exceeds 
a hundi’eil  feet  in  length.  In  his  whaling 
voyages.  Captain  Scoresby  was  often  in  cir- 
cumstances of  extreme  peril.  One  instance 
which  he  records,  we  mention  as  exhibiting 
the  personal  energy  of  the  man.  It  was  in 
May,  1814,  in  the  ship  “Esk,”  of  Whitby, 
when  a spacious  opening  of  the  ice,  in  lati- 
tude 78°  10^,  longitude  4°  east,  tempted  him 
to  push  in,  from  the  appearance  of  a great 
number  of  whales.  The  ship  was  soon  fixed 
immovably  in  the  ice.  After  great  labour 
and  frequent  danger,  many  days  being  spent 
in  sawing  through  the  fixed  floe,  or  forcing 
a passage  through  masses  of  ice,  from  which 
the  vessel  often  received  alarming  shocks, 
open  sea  was  descried,  but  with  a barrier 
consisting  of  an  immense  pack  right  across 
the  path : — 

“There  was  no  alternative  but  forcing 
through  it;  we  therefore  pushed  forward 
into  the  least  connected  part.  By  availing 
ourselves  of  every  advantage  of  sailing, 
where  sailing  was  practicable,  and  boring  or 
drifting  where  the  pieces  of  ice  lay  close 
together,  we  at  length  reached  the  leeward 
part  of  a narrow  channel,  in  which  we  had 


to  ply  a considerable  distance  against  the 
wind.  When  performing  this,  the  wind, 
which  had  hitherto  blown  a brisk  breeze 
from  the  north,  increased  to  a strong  gale. 
The  ship  was  placed  in  such  a critical  situa- 
tion, that  we  could  not  for  above  an  hour 
accomplish  any  reduction  of  the  sails  ; and 
while  I was  personally  engaged  performing 
the  duty  of  a pilot  on  the  topmasl-head,  the 
bending  of  the  mast  was  so  uncommon,  that 
I was  seriously  alarmed  for  its  stability.” 
After  some  days  of  further  peril,  the  ship 
was  safely  brought  to  the  open  sea. 

To  those  who  have  read  Captain  Scoresby’s 
book,  or  who  knew  him  personally,  we  need 
scarcely  add,  that  on  this  and  all  such  occa- 
sions he  was  open  in  his  devout  gratitude  to 
the  Divine  Providence,  which  the  most  daring 
and  skilful  navigators  have  always  been  the 
most  ready  to  acknowledge  and  express. 

After  his  retirement  from  active  service  at 
sea.  Captain  Scoresby  resolved  to  enter  into 
holy  orders  ; and  after  holding  appointments 
in  less  congenial  localities,  he  found  in  the 
maritime  town  of  Hull  a sphere  which  afford- 
ed full  scope  for  his  benevolent  efforts  for 
the  social  and  spiritual  welfare  of  sailors.  In 
his  personal  exertions  and  professional  duties 
he  was  active  and  unwearied  ; and  his  pub- 
lished “ Discourses  to  JSeamen”  exhibit  the 
earnestness  and  kindness  with  which  he 
laboured  in  his  new  vocation  for  the  good  of 
the  service  in  which  he  had  passed  his  earher 
years. 

In  the  progress  of  Arctic  exploration  Dr. 
Scoresby  continued  to  take  the  deepest 
interest.  Although  he  had  from  the  first 
thought  that  the  attempts  to  find  a north- 
west passage  to  the  Chinese  seas  were  un- 
profitable lor  any  political  or  commercial 
object,  he  considered  that  the  scientific 
results  justified  ail  the  risk  and  expense  of 
the  expeditions  ; while,  even  in  regard  to 
financial  returns  to  the  nation,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Davis’  Strait  Whale  Fishery,  and 
of  the  trade  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
had  compensated  for  the  expenditure  of 
national  money  in  the  early  voyages  of 
discovery.  We  mayremarkherethatCaptain 
Scoresby’s  visit  to  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen 
afforded  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  a communication  between 
the  Northern  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He 
found  on  the  shores  of  that  singidar  island, 
on  which  he  landed,  and  which  he  partly 
explored,  pieces  of  drift-wood  bored  by  a 
ptinus  or  a pholas.  Neither  of  these  animals 
ever  pierce  wood  in  Arctic  countries,  and 
hence  he  concluded  that  the  worm-eaten 
drift  had  been  borne  by  currents  from  a trans- 
polar region.  The  notion  of  a constantly  open 
polar  sea  Captain  Scoresby  always  believed 
to  be  chimerical,  and  at  that  time  none  of 
the  observations  had  been  made  which  have 
since  led  to  the  renewal  of  a belief  in  its  ex- 
istence. In  speaking  of  the  island  of  Jan 
Mayen,  he  mentions,  as  a striking  proof  of 
the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  in  these 
climates,  that  he  saw  the  peak  of  Beerenberg, 
the  height  of  which  is  6,780  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  at  a distance,  by  observa- 
tion, of  between  ninety-five  and  a hundred 
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miles.  He  also  noticed,  when  on  the  island, 
on  the  summit  of  a mountain  1,600  feet 
in  height,  ,a  magnificent  ci'ater  forming 
a basin  of  500  to  600  feet  in  depth,  and  600 
to  700  yards  in  diameter,  while  jets  of  smoke, 
discharged  at  intervals  of  every  three  or  four 
minutes,  revealed  the  existence  of  unex- 
tinguished volcanic  action. 

The  scientific  career  of  Dr.  Scoresby  in 
the  latter  veal's  of  his  life  is  well  known  to 
most  of  our  readers.  The  “Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,”  and  various  scientific 
periodicals,  were  enriched  by  occasional 
contributions  from  his  pen  on  a variety  of 
subjects  of  natural  history  and  meteorology. 
To  the  observation  of  magnetical  phenomena 
he  had  long  devoted  his  closest  attention, 
and  his  “Magnetical  Investigations,”  pub- 
lished at  intervals  fi'om  1839  to  1843,  and 
the  concluding  volume  in  1848,  contain  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  materials  for  philo- 
sophical induction.  His  reports  to  the 
British  Association,  and  his  numerous  ob- 
servations on  the  influence  of  the  ii'on  of 
vessels  on  the  compass,  were  connected  with 
inquiries  of  the  utmost  practical  importance 
to  navigation.  It  was  in  prosecuting  these 
researches,  and  with  a view  to  determine 
various  questions  of  magnetic  science,  that 
Dr.  Scoresby  undertook  a voyage  to  Australia, 
from  which  he  returned  last  year,  with  his 
constitution  much  enfeebled  from  the  arduous 
labours  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself. 
His  name  will  be  ever  remembered  with 
honour  among  those  who,  by  their  character 
and  their  semces,  have  sustained  the  l epu- 
tation  and  extended  the  influence  of  the 
British  name  by  the  peaceful  triumphs  of 
science  and  humanity. 

Dr.  Scoresby  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Prance. — Literary  Gazette. 


J.  M.  Kemble,  Esq.,  M.A. 

March  26.  At  Dublin,  aged  49,  J ohn  Mit- 
chell Kemble,  Esq.,  a distinguished  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholar  and  archaeologist. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Kemble 
and  Therese  Decamp  {nee),  both  names  of 
high  repute  in  dramatic  annals,  and  nephew 
of  iMrs.  Siddons  and  John  Philip  Kemble. 

He  was  educated  partly  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son, (author  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Enghsh 
Language,  and  other  philological  works,)  and 
partly  and  latterly  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Heath 
Malkin,  Head  Master  of  King  Edward’s 
Grammar  School,  Bury  St.  Edmimd’s  ; fi'om 
w hich  school  he  held  an  exhibition  at  the 
time  of  his  quitting  it,  in  1826,  for  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Even  at  school  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  his  information  on  subjects  not 
commonly  studied  in  statu  pupiUari ; e.g.  for 
his  acquirements  in  chemistry. 

At  Cambridge  he  was  distinguished  by  his 
varied  information,  which  then  had  taken  an 
historical  turn.  His  essays  on  “Chivalry,” 
the  “Causes  and  Influence  of  the  First 
French  Revolution,”  &c.,  are  still  remem- 
bered by  his  cotemporaiies  for  their  solidity 
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and  brilliance.  He  did  not,  indeed,  after  a 
time,  pursue  the  University  studies,  and  took 
a common  degree  iu  1829  ; proceeding  ;M.  A. 
at  the  usual  period. 

After  leaving  the  University,  much  of  Mr. 
Kemble’s  time  was  spent  in  Germany  and 
Spain.  In  the  former  counti-y  his  society 
was  courted  by  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  and  phflologers,  viz.,  Professors  .Ast 
and  Thiersch  at  Alunich,  the  brothers  Grimm, 
&c.,  at  Gottingen,  &c.  He  very  early  indeed 
displayed  his  taste  for  the  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  and  literature.  Even 
while  reading  Blackstone’s  Commentaries 
with  a view  to  the  legal  profession,  his 
attention  was  arrested  less  by  the  practical 
portions  of  that  treatise,  than  by  its  pages 
on  ancient  customs  and  usages.  Socage- 
tenui'e  had  a much  greater  charm  for  him 
than  the  Chief  Justice's  disquisitions  on 
“Things  and  Persons.”  He  probably  could 
not  have  drawn  a will  or  a deed  correctly, 
but  he  would  have  left  no  flaw  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  conveyance.  During  his  residence  in 
Germany, 1853-4,  iAIr.  Kemble  was  welcomed 
by  Jacob  Grimm  as  the  most  distinguished 
and  promising  of  his  disciples-  An  inter- 
leaved copyof  that  great  philologer’s  Deutsche 
Granimatik,  proves,  by  i^L'.  Kemble’s  MS. 
notes,  how  thoroughly  he  understood,  carried 
out,  and  amplified  the  researches  of  his 
illustrious  mas  er. 

His  ed  tion  of  “'Beowulf,”  and  the  “Tra- 
veller's Song,”  &c.,  and  his  lectures  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  and  hteratm-e  at  Cambridge 
(1834-0?),  together  with  his  reviews  of 
“ Jakel”  in  the  Foreign  Quai'terly  Review,” 
and  his  contributions  to  the  Museum  Philo- 
logicum,  shewed  that  Kemble  stood  not  only 
at  the  head  of  Teutonic  phflologers  and 
antiquarians  in  his  own  eormtry,  but  also 
that  a scholar  of  the  highest  order  was  ap- 
plying to  Teutonic  philology  powers  and 
science  equal  to  those  expended  upon  Greek 
by  Person,  Dobree,  Monk,  and  Blomfield, 
&c.  The  reputation  which  these  works  ob- 
tained for  him  at  home  and  abroad,  was 
confirmed  and  extended  by  his  edition  of  the 
“Saxon  Charters,”  Codex  Diphmaticus,  and 
by  his  “ History  of  the  Saxons  in  England.” 
The  latter  work,  indeed,  was  the  proper 
sequel  of  the  former  one.  Without  the 
Chai-ters,  many  of  them  discovered  by  the 
editor,  all  of  them  carefully  revised  and 
ainanged,  the  Histoiy  could  not  have  been 
composed.  Had  his  life  been  spared,  he 
meditated  a new  edition  of  the  Charters — 
now  become  a rare  work-in  which  he  would 
have  thoroughly  revised  the  whole  series, 
added  many  new  ones,  (since  found,)  and 
arranged  and  annotated  them,  so  as  greatly 
to  enhance  their  value.  During  Ms  last 
residence  in  North  Germany,  July,  1849 — 
Dlay,  1855,  Air.  Kemble  devoted  himself  with 
that  indefatigable  energy  which  was  so 
characteristic  a feature  of  Ms  mind,  to  the 
study  of  the  civil  and  military  antiquities  of 
the  Teutomc  races,  more  especially  their 
funeral  ceremonies.  For  this  pm-pose,  during 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months  of 
1854,  he  superintended  extensive  excavations 
on  the  Luueburg  Heath,  and  the  adjacent 
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districts — and  with  the  most  signal  success. 
The  cost  of  excavation  was  defrayed  by  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Hanover,  though  Air. 
Kemble  himself  laboured,  as  was  too  much 
perhaps  his  wont,  without  fee  or  reward. 
The  specimens  of  armour,  ornaments,  sepul- 
chral urns,  &c.,  are  now  lodged  in  the  Koyal 
Museum  at  Hanover,  arranged  by  Mr. 
Kemble  himself.  So  important,  indeed,  were 
his  contributions  and  services  to  that  insti- 
tution, that  he  was  universally  regarded  as 
its  (honorary)  Curator. 

During  his  residence  at  Hanover,  he  tran- 
scribed and  arranged  from  the  archives  in 
the  State-Paper  Office,  a considerable  collec- 
tion of  letters,  the  correspondence  of  the 
great  Electress  with  Leibnitz  and  other  cele- 
brated coteinporaries,  which,  after  his  re- 
turn to  England  in  1855,  he  published  (at 
least  a portion  of  the  letters),  under  the  title 
of  “ State  Papers  and  Correspondence  Illus- 
trative of  the  Social  and  Political  State  of 
Europe  from  the  Revolution  (1688)  to  the 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,”  In  this 
volume  he  displayed  a wide  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  secret  history  and 
diplomacy  of  the  period  to  which  the  corre- 
spondence relates.  And  previously,  while 
editor  of  the  “British  and  Foreign  Review,” 
he  shewed  an  exact  and  diversified  ac- 
quaintance with  many  topics  of  contem- 
porary interest,  not  connected  with  his  pe- 
culiar line  of  study.  To  that  Review  he 
contributed,  among  other  articles  of  great 
merit,  two  striking  papers  on  Freydank's 
Poems,  and  Incunabula  Gentis  A.nglicancs, 
^c.;  in  which  philology  and  legal  antiquity 
are  handled  with /tis  usual  learning,  but  with 
unusual  hvehness  of  language  and  illustra- 
tion. As  a writer,  his  style  was  marked  by 
terseness  and  vigour,  often  by  rich  and  sus- 
tained eloquence ; as  a speaker  in  public,  and 
lecturer,  he  was  at  once  ready  and  emphatic, 
fully  informed,  and  yet  clear  and  concise  ; as 
an  investigator  of  the  past,  no  horizon 
was  too  wide  for  his  searching  glance,  no 
fact  or  phenomenon  too  obscure  for  his 
notice.  And  though  he  made  no  pretensions 
to  what  is  commonly  called  classical  scholar- 
ship, yet  few  scholars  were  more  variously 
acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
especially  with  those  of  the  later  period. 
From  such  writers  asZosiinus,  the  Chronicon 
Paschale,  Cantacuzenus,  &c.,  he  culled  many 
a fact,  unobserved  till  he  disinterred  it,  for 
his  more  proper  researches  in  Teutonic 
antiquity. 


WiLniAM  Knyvett,  Esq. 

Nov.  17,  1856.  At  his  residence,  Clarges- 
house,  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  his 
78th  year,  William  Knyvett,  Esq.,  Composer 
to,  and  Gentleman  of,  her  Majesty’s 
Chapels-Royal,  and  one  of  the  Lay-Clerks 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Mr.  W.  Knyvett  during  a lengthened 
period  held,  and  well  maintained,  the 
highest  rank  in  his  profession,  as  an  accom- 
plishetl  musician,  a teacher,  and  a vocal 
performer.  He  was  born  April  21st,  1779, 
and  initiated  in  nausic  by  Ms  father,  Mr. 


Charles  Knyvett®,  and  continued  his  pro- 
fessional education  under  the  justly -cele- 
brated Samuel  Webbe,  the  eminent  Glee 
composer,  and  finally  completed  it  by  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Haydn,  Alozart,  and 
others  of  the  modern  school,  under  Signor 
Cimador,  a Venetian  then  domiciled  in 
London,  and  well  known  for  his  skill  and 
refined  taste. 

At  an  unusually  early  age  Mr.  W.  Knyvett 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Chapels-Royal,  and  in  1808  received  the 
appointment  of  Composer  to  the  same.  Not 
long  after,  at  the  request  of  Dean  Vincent, 
he  entered  the  choir  of  We  tminster  Abbey 
as  a Lay- Clerk.  During  more  than  thirty 
years  he  was  a principal  singer  at  the 
Ancient  Concerts,  the  Vocal  Concerts,  and 
all  the  provincial  music- meetings.  In  those 
he  took  the  alto,  or  contra-tenor  parts,  in- 
variably employing  his  falsetto,  or  feigned 
voice,  though  nature  had  supplied  him  with 
a deep  bass.  In  all  the  departments  of  the 
art  in  which  he  was  engaged,  his  pure  style 
and  elegant  taste  were  conspicuous,  and 
recognized  by  every  admirer  of  the  Harrison 
and  Bartleraan  school,  to  which  he  at  once 
attached  himself,  and  became  the  third  of 
that  vocal  triumvirate  that  so  long  reigned 
in  the  high  and  fashionable  circles.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Greatorex  in  1831,  Mr.  W. 
Knyvett  succeeded  him  in  the  arduous  situa- 
tion of  conductor  of  the  Ancient  Concerts, 
the  musical  festivals  at  Birmingham,  York, 
&c.,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  baton 
that  had  been  held  by  his  able  predecessor, 
who,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Joah 
Bates,  a highly  distinguished  amateur,  and 
personal  friend  of  Handel,  had  received  and 
preserved  with  sacred  care  the  tradiuon  of 
that  great  composer’s  intentions  respecting 
the  mode  of  executing  his  works.  Thus 
qualified,  Mr.  W.  Knyvett  may  be  considered 
as  the  last  conductor,  with  one  exception  •», 
who,  in  a manner,  inherited  the  special 
knowledge  so  necessary  in  directing  the  per- 
formance of  compositions  which  have  an 
indefeasible  right  to  the  guardianship  of 
that  nation  which  justly  and  proudly  claims 
the  honour  of  being  their  birthplace. 

Mr.  W.  Knyvett’s  time  was  too  fully  occu- 
pied in  his  daily  avocations,  to  permit  his 
bestowing  much  of  it  in  the  absorbing  pursuit 
of  composition  •,  but  he  produced  vocal  works 
that  were  once  exceedingly  popular,  many 
of  which  will  transmit  his  name  to  future 
generations  of  the  admirers  of  sweet  melody 
and  good  harmony.  Among  those  which  are 
pubhshed  may  be  mentioned  his  glees, — 
“'I’here  is  a Bloom  “ The  Boatie  rows 
“ Toe  Bells  of  St.  Michael’s  Tower  “ The 
Midges’  Dance  “ When  the  Fair  Rose,”  &c. 
For  three  of  his  glees  he  gained  silver  cups 
as  prizes,  two  of  them  presented  to  him  in 


a Mr.Kny^’ett,  senior,  was  one  ofthe  Gentlemen 
of  the  Chapels-Royal  to  George  HI.,  and  became 
also  Organist  of  the  same  in  1802.  He  had  three 
sons,  Charles,  Henry,  and  William,  all  of  whom 
left  large  and  well-stationed  families. 

>>  Sir  G.  Smart,  now  retired  from  public  en- 
gagements, who  may  be  said  to  have  been  mainly 
educated  at  the  Ancient  Concerts. 
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1800  and  1802,  by  tlie  hands  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  never  ceased  to  be  his  steady 
patron.  He  left  several  unpublished  compo- 
sidons : of  these,  the  grand  anthems,  The 
King  shall  rejoice,”  produced  officially  for 
the  coronation  of  George  t V.,  and  “ This  is 
the  day  which  the  Lord  has  made,”  written 
for  the  coronation  of  her  present  Majesty, 
were,  as  a matter  of  course,  immediately 
transferred  from  Westminster  Abbey  to  the 
provincial  music  meetings. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  W.  Knyvett  gained  the 
esteem  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him, 
and  these  were  not  inconsiderable  in  number 
or  station.  His  conversation  was  marked 
by  a playful  humour,  sometimes  approaching 
to  wit,  and  never  tinged  by  spleen,  that 
rendered  him  an  agreeable  companion  in 
whatever  society  he  mixed.  He  was  twice 
married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  a large 
family.  His  two  eldest  sons  now  hold  the 
rank  of  Lieut. -Col.  in  the  East  Indian  army. 
In  1826  he  entered  into  a second  marriage, 
with  Miss  D.  Travis,  much  celebrated  in  her 
day  for  her  knowledge  of  Handel’s  music, 
and  her  very  superior  mode  of  delivering  it. 
By  this  lady  he  left  no  family.  Such  was 
the  honourable  nature  of  his  own  character, 
that  he  was  not  sufficiently  on  his  guard 
against  the  reverse  of  it  in  others.  He  was 
a great  sufferer  by  the  bankruptcy  of  Row- 
land Stephenson,  which,  added  to  a tendency 
to  speculation  that  further  diminished  his 
property,  involved  him  in  losses  to  a large 
amount,  reducing  the  acquirements  made 
by  professional  ability  and  great  industry, 
to  little  more  than  suffices  te  secure  to  his 
widow  those  comforts  which  she  had  so  long 
enjoyed. 

It  rarely  happens  that  long  genealogies 
are  quite  exempt  from  suspicion,  excited 
either  by  the  known  difficulty  of  accurately 
tracing  them,  or  the  notorious  falsifications 
too  frequently  practised.  But  when  they 
are  honestly  and  clearly  traced  from  a re- 
mote period,  they  not  only  are  interesting 
to  all  who  respect  ancestry,  or  take  any 
pleasure  in  antiquarian  research,  but  are 
in  abundance  of  cases  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, in  deciding  questions  of  property, 
and  of  the  greatest  utility  to  all  engaged  in 
the  production  of  historical  proofs.  This,  it 
is  trusted,  will  justify,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
readers  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  the 
annexed  addition  to  the  foregoing  biogra- 
phical sketch. 

'I'he  elder  Knyvett,  before  mentioned, 
claimed  the  Barony  of  Berners.  The  enquiry 
into  the  validity  of  this  took  place  in  a 
formal  manner  at  the  Heralds’  College, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Naylor,  Garter-King-at  Arms.  The  pedigree 
on  which  the  claim  was  founded  was  there 
examined  and  authenticated.  The  petition 
then  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
every  j»oint  was  diligently  investigated,  and 
the  recorded  descents  through  so  many 
generations  were  proved  and  admitted.  But 
it  was  made  clear  by  Lord  Ljmdhurst  that 
the  barony  had  fall  n into  abeyance,  and 
this  terminated  in  1838,  in  favour  of  Henry 
Wilson,  the  present  Baron.  The  Knyvett 


family  then  prosecuted  their  claim  to  the 
peerage  no  further.  In  a published,  autho- 
rized, and  uncontradicted  statement  it  is 
clearly  shewn  that — 

“ the  pedigree  of  Mr.  Knyvett  proves  his  descent 
from  OthoraarusDunnevit,  afterwards  De  Knevet, 
and  lastly— according  to  analogy  of  change  in 
other  English  names—Knyvett,  a native  noble 
of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
the  success  of  which  occasioned  him  (as  having 
joined  Harold’s  standard)  great  losses.  Upon  his 
marriage,  however,  with  a daughter  of  one  of 
the  Normans,  his  estates  were  restored,  and  his 
descendants  continued  in  credit  in  succeeding 
reigns  ; and  Sir  John  Knyvett  having  been  made 
Chancellor  of  England,  his  family  were  con- 
siderably aggrandized  and  enriched  by  inter- 
marrying with  the  Bouchiers— for  Jane  Bouchier 
inherited  large  possessions  in  Norfolk,  and  her 
mother  was  daughter  of  John  Howard,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  her  great-grandfather  was  son  of 
Lord  Lovaine,  by  Anne,  only  daughter  and  heir 
of  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
youngest  son  of  Edward  III.  Thus  the  royal 
CO  it  was  added  to  the  armorial  bearings,  and 
forms,  togeiher  with  110  other  devices  of  dis- 
tinguished families,  a monument  of  the  great 
dignity  of  this  ancestry.” 

The  state  services  of  the  Knyvetts  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  are  thus  recorded  > 

“ Sir  Thomas  Knyvett,  Master  of  the  Horse, 
and  an  Admiral,  distinguished  himself  in  a naval 
engagement,  and  was  blown  up  in  the  conflict. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a Sir  Thomas  Knyvett 
was  deputed  to  search  the  cellars  under  the 
Parliament-house,  and  having  apprehended  Guy 
Fawkes . . . was  created  Baron  Knyvett  of  Escrick, 
in  Yorkshire.” 

The  ancestor  of  Mr.  Knyvett  who  claimed 
the  barony  was  handsomely  providad  for  in 
his  mother’s  will,  and  his  descendants  re- 
sided at  Funden-hall,  in  Norfolk. 


Rev.  H.  J.  Symons,  LL.D. 

March  21.  At  the  advanced  age  of  upwards 
of  80,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Symons, Vicar  of  St.  Martin, 
Hereford,  late  Fellow  of  St.John’s  College, 
Oxford. 

Having  recently  undertaken  the  temporary 
duty  at  the  parish  church  of  Pilham,  Lincoln- 
shire, he  was  about  to  procede  by  the  railway 
from  that  place  to  Gainsborough,  and  in  his 
over-anxiety  to  catch  the  train,  he  so  exerted 
himself  that  upon  taking  his  seat  in  the  car- 
riage he  appeared  completely  exhausted,  and 
in  a few  minutes,  giving  a deep-drawn  gasp, 
his  head  fell  on  his  breast,  and  the  breath  of 
life  fled ; the  relentless  hand  of  death  seized 
him,  and  he  was  a corpse  ! The  subject  of  the 
memoir  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Jelinger 
Symons,  B.D.,  of  Hackney,  Rector  of  Whit- 
tron,  Durham,  &c.,  to  whose  active  exertion 
was  chiefly  owing  the  erection  of  the  present 
pai  ish  church  of  Hackney ; also  the  author  of 
“ Letters  of  Consolation  and  Advice  from  a 
Father  to  his  Daughter,”  and  which  reached  a 
sixth  edition.  (See,  for  obituary,  Gent.  Mag., 
March,  1810.) 

In  early  life  he  accompanied  the  forces  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  as  Chaplain,  under  the 
command  of  the  late  Sir  John  Moo  e,  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  and  early 
on  the  following  morning,  in  the  grey  morn- 
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ing  light,  (and  not  by  torcb-ligbt,  as  has  been 
so  beautifully  stated  by  a poetic  licence,)  read 
thefime’.al  service  over  the  remains  of  his 
brave  and  lamented  commander ; after 
which  lie  remained  for  some  length  of  time 
under  the  command  of  the  late  “ Duke” — to 
whom,  although  rather  taller  and  more  ro- 
bust, he  certainly  bore  a handsome  resem- 
blance. On  his  return  from  the  Peninsula 
he  married,  and  became  Curate  of  St.  Ann’s, 
Holborn.  He  was  afterwards  presented  with 
the  Vicarage  of  St.  Martin,  Hereford,  where 
in  1845  he  evinced  great  zeal  for  th:;  Church 
of  England  in  obtaining  sufficient  funds  (in- 
cluding the  munificent  gift  of  one  thousand 
pounds  from  her  present  Majesti/)  to  rebuild 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin,  after  a 
lapse  of  two  centuries,  (the  old  edifice  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of  1645). 

The  Kev.  Doct  r was  noticed  and  re- 
spected by  her  present  Majesty,  also  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Hardinge,  and 
many  of  the  aristocracy  ; he  was  Chaplain  to 
the  late  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Cambridge,  as 
also  to  her  Majesty’s  forces,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  last  year  did  duty  at  Chelsea,  and 
also  preached  to  the  troops  at  Aldershott.  A 
sermon  entitled  “Adviie  to  the  British 
Army”  was  so  highly  estimated,  that  it  was 
published  under  the  patronage  of  the  late 
Commander-in-chief.  For  some  time  past  his 
mind  had  appeared  entirely  engro  sed  by  the 
realization  of  hopes  and  promises  held  out  to 
him  for  his  accession  either  to  a deanery  or  a 
stall,  or  some  such  promotion ; indeed,  he 
entertained  some  hopes  of  a bishopric  from 
the  Duke ; but  as  years  increased,  friends 
grew  less  warm  in  his  behalf,  and  younger 
men  obtained  a preference.  He  was  a fine 
specimen  of  the  defunct  school  of  the  old 
moderate  “orthodox”  Oxford-party,  — kind- 
hearted  and  liberal  in  his  ideas,  a warm 
friend,  and  no  caviller  or  disputer.  In 
reading  the  services  of  the  Church,  (un- 
fortunately too  little  studied  at  our  Universi- 
ties now,)  he  took  great  delight  in  doing  it  well. 
He  had  been  a widower  for  several  years, 
but  has  left  a family. — “ De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum," 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

March  14.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  the  Rev. 
Henri!  Pritchard,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Oxford,  and  formerly  Incumbent  of 
Sheen,  Staffordshire. 

March  16.  At  Eton  College,  aged  78,  the  Rev. 
G.  Bethel},  Fellow  of  Eton  College,  and  Rector 
ofWorplesdon  (1833),  Surrey. 

March  18.  At  Dalbury  Rectory,  aged  75,  the 
■Rev.  Charles  Ecelyn  G.  Cotton,  of  Etwall-hall, 
Derbyshire,  Rector  of  Dalbury  (1818),  and  Trus- 
ey  (1818),  Derbyshire. 

March  19.  At  the  Presbytery,  North  Shields, 
iged  87,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gilloiv,  of  Saint  Cuth- 
berfs,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  deeply  lamented 
by  the  flock  over  which  he  had  presided  for 
thirty-six  years. 

March  19.  At  the  Wesleyan  College,  Lansdown, 
Bath,  aged  69,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cusworth,  Go- 
vernor of  the  College. 

March  23.  At  Mrs.  Birtill’s,  Kingsdown- 
parade,  Bristol,  aged  47,  the  Rev.  John  James 
Montgomery,  (nephew  of  the  late  James  Mont- 


gomery, of  Sheffield,)  late  Moravian  Minister  of 
Baltousborough,  Somerset. 

At  Brussels,  aged  39,  the  Rev.  Henry  Worth- 
am, B.A.  1842,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of 
Upper  Brunswick-place,  Bristol. 

March  ^4.  At  Glanville-Wootton,  aged  17,  the 
Rev.  E Roberts,  Rector.  The  d(  ceased  had  only 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  parish  church 
wi  hin  the  last  few  weeks,  during  which  time 
he  had  already  endeared  himself  to  his  parish- 
ioners. 

Suddenly,  while  on  a visit  to  his  son  at  Staun- 
ton Harold,  Leicestershire,  aged  56,  the  Rev. 
John  Letts,  B-A.  1835,  M.A.  1838,  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  St.  Olave,  Hart- 
street  (1838),  London. 

March  26.  At  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
where  he  was  taken  in  consequence  of  a serious 
accident  which  happened  to  him  on  the  previo  is 
Tu  sday,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  John  Block,  Re  tor 
of  WalsoKen,  Norfolk.  The  following  are  the 
distressing  particulars  of  the  Rev.  John  Bluck’s 
death.  On  ihe  morni  ig  of  the  24th  ult.,  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter,  he  was  crossing  the  road 
near  the  corner  of  Liquorpond-street,  and  was 
about  to  step  on  the  kerb,  when  his  feet  slipped, 
and  lie  fell  against  the  step  of  an  omnibus.  He 
was  carried  t > St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where 
it  was  found  that  he  had  received  a sevtre  wound 
on  the  upper  lip,  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw-bone, 
two  of  the  front  teeth  being  knocked  back,  and  a 
bruise  on  the  back  of  the  he  d.  He  remained 
con“cious  until  about  the  middle  of  Thursday, 
when  his  mind  began  to  wander,  and  he  gradu- 
ally sank. 

M <rch  28.  At  Malta,  aged  30,  the  Rev.  Jam^s 
Churchill  Cook,  B.A.  1849,  M.A.  1851,  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  of  Brighton. 

March  29.  At  Hackford-hall,  Norfolk,  aged 
80,  the  Ven.  John  Bedhigfield  Collyer,  B A.  1798, 
M.A.  1808,  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  Archdeacon 
of  Norwich  (1841),  and  'Vicar  of  Wroxham  w. 
Sallhouse  (1801),  in  the  same  countv. 

March  31.  A'.ed  47,  the  Rev.  W.  Elliott,  M.A., 
of  Great  Coi  am-st.,  Brunswick-=q.,  London. 

At  the  Rect  ^ry.  aged  74,  the  Rev.  Prdlip  Serle, 
B.A.  1803,  M.A.  1807,  B.D.  1816,  Rector  of  Od- 
dington  (1818),  Oxfordshire,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxfoi'd. 

April  2.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  60,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Steven,  minister  of  Trinity  College  parish.  A 
native  of  Peebles,  he  was  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated in  Edinburgh,  having  attended  the  High 
School,  and  studied  at  the  Univ.  rsity  of  that  city. 
In  1826  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Anderson,  in  the  Scotch  Church,  Rotterdam, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  colleague  was  unani- 
mously elected  his  successor.  In  this  charge  he 
remained  till  1839,  when  he  was  chosen  to  be 
House  Governor  of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  in  which 
postion,  by  his  fidelity  in  discharging  its  import- 
ant dudes,  and  by  his  paternal  affability  and 
kindness  to  the  boys  of  the  institution,  he  gained 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Governors  and 
of  every  one  connected  with  the  Hospital.  In 
1843  he  was  presented  by  the  Tonn  Council  to 
Trinity  College  parish,  in  that  city,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  continued  till  his  death,  beloved  by 
his  people  and  respected  by  the  public.  Dr.  Ste- 
ven was,  even  at  an  early  age,  distinguished  for 
literary  and  ecclesiastical  research  ; and  of  his 
eminence  in  this  department  a mere  enumeration 
of  his  published  works  affords  sufficient  evidence. 
He  is  the  author  of  “ The  History  of  the  Scottish 
Church  in  Rotterdam,”  8vo.  ; of  a “ View  of  the 
Dutch  Ecclesiastical  Establishmerit,”  8vo.  ; of  a 
“ Memoir  of  George  Heriot,”  12mo. ; and  of  the 
“History  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,” 
12mo.,— works  of  great  ability,  which  wi.l  not 
allow  his  name  to  die.  Dr.  Steven’s  charact  r, 
in  a private  and  personal  capacity,  did  honour  to 
his  position  as  a clergyman  and  an  autiior.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Gibson,  of  Rotterdam,  and 
leaves  behind  him  three  daughters  and  two  sons. 

April  2.  At  Killeygally,  Ireland,  (accidentally 
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poisoned,)  the  Rev.  Jnmn  Alexander,  LL.D., 
Trini  y College,  Duhlin,  Rector  of  Tessam-an, 
dio.  Meath. 

April  3.  At  the  Rectory,  Grasmere,  aged  66, 
the  Rev.  sir  Richard  Fleming,  Bart.,  M.A.  (1823), 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambriclge,  Rector  of  Windermere 
(1823),  and  Grasmere  (1822),  Westmoreland. 

At  the  Yica’-age,  Cola' on  Raleigh,  Devon,  aged 
39,  tiie  Rev.  Noel  Lowe,  y .ungest  son  of  the  Tery 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill  Lowe,  Dean  of  Exeter. 

At  West  Rudham,  aged  80,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Martin. 

April  4,  At  South  Shore,  aged  69,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Fryer,  B.A.  (1834',  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  formerly  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Great  Marton. 

A Clifton,  aged  55,  the  Rev.  William  Robert 
Feicbolt,  B.A.  1824.  M A.  1826,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  Yicar  of  Somerton  (1833),  Somerse:. 

April  6.  At  Killo wen-cottage,  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  aged  28,  the  Rev.  Charles  Walker, 
B.A.,  second  son  of  Paul  Walker,  e q. 

April  9.  At  Stanpit,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
aged  78,  the  Rev.  John  Tuns,  B.A.  1800,  M.A. 
1804,  University  College,  Oxford,  late  Yicar  of 
Tonge,  Kent. 

April  10.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  64,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Bishop,  B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1816,  Oriel 
College,  Oxford. 

April  11.  .Aged  79,  the  Rev.  Charles  Haickins, 
LL.B.  (1805)  Trmity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Yicar  of 
StilKngfleet  (1838),  and  Canon  of  York  (1830). 

April  12.  At  Stanwix,  near  Carlisle,  aged  33, 
the  Rev  Robert  Heaviside,  son  of  the  late  Robt. 
Heaviside,  esq.,  o AYest  Rainton,  Durham. 

April  16.  At  Brighton,  aged  85,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Holland,  Precentor  and  Prebendary  of 
Chichester,  Rector  of  Beaudesert,  Warwickshire. 


DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

June  — . In  Australia,  aged  18,  John  Nathaniel 
Wells,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Tighe  WeUs, 
of  Torrington-sq. 

Supposed  to  be  lost  in  the  schooner  “ Wyvern,” 
(which  left  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  •1856,  for  Syuney,  N.S.W.,  and  has  never 
since  been  heard  of,)  aged  32,  Julius,  eldest  sur- 
•viving  son  of  the  late  George  Fordham,  esq.,  of 
Odsey-house,  Cambridgeshire. 

Sept.  14.  At  Muckleford,  Ahctoria,  by  acci- 
dentally falling  down  a quartz  mine,  George 
King  Thornhill,  esq. , son  of  the  late  Col.  Thorn- 
hill, 13th  Foot. 

Aor.  6.  At  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  from  an 
accident,  Robert,  j'oungest  son  of  the  late  David 
Gillingham,  esq.,  of  GodsliiU-park,  Isle  ot  Wight. 

Hoc.  8.  At  Creswick-creek,  near  Melbourne, 
Australia,  aged  25.  Henry,  S’  cond  son  of  Thomas 
Cosham,  esq.,  of  Hurstmonceaux,  Sussex. 

Noc.  10.  At  Prahran,  near  Melbourne,  Yic- 
toria,  aged  40,  Henry  Dean  Grady  RusseU,  esq., 
architect. 

Noc.  24.  At  Wallerowang,  Hartley,  New  South 
Wales,  aged  71,  James  Walker,  esq.,’  M.L.C.,  for- 
merly of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery. 

Lee.  2.  At  Blackwater,  Georgetown,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  aged  57,  Major  Henry  Douglas  AYar- 
den,  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  and  late  British 
Resident  of  th*'  Ora'  ge  River  Sove  eignty. 

Dec.  20.  Near  Lyttelton,  New  Zealand,  aged 
23,  .Mr.  John  Ingram  Shrimpton,  “one  of  the 
earliest  colonists  of  Canteibury,  and  the  man 
who,  with  a few  energetic  assistants,  published 
the  first  number  of  the  ‘ Lyttelton  Times,’  in  the 
oi.en  air,  on  an  unenclosed  spot  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  a very  few  days  after  his  arrival,” 
about  six  years  ago.  The  d’eceased  was  the  eldest 
son  of  .Mr.  Ingiam  Shrimpton,  formerly  an  emi- 
nent printer  at  Oxford,  and,  according  to  the 
account  extracted  from  the  “ Lyttelton  Times,” 
met  his  death  in  the  following  lamentable 
manner : — 
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“Mr.  Shrimpton  and  his  younger  brother,  Mr. 
Walter  shrimpton,  sons  of  Mr.  Ingram  Shrimp- 
ton of  this  town,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a week’s 
holiday,  were  duck-shooting  near  the  river  Ash- 
ley. it  happened  that  the  elder  brother  being  a 
short  distance  in  advance,  and  seeing  a favour- 
able opportunity  for  a shot,  tuimed  round  and 
called  to  the  other  to  come  on.  Mr.  Walter 
Shrimpton,  cocking  his  gun,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  a hasty  step  forward,  slipped,  or 
tripped,  and  fell;  the  gun  went  off,  and  the 
contents  lodged  in  his  brother’s  heart.  On  find- 
ing what  had  occurred,  Mr. AYalter  Shrimpton 
immediately  hurried  to  Miller’s  house  of  ac- 
commodation, at  the  Salt-water  Creek,  asked  for 
help,  and  sent  a messenger  for  medical  assist- 
ance. On  arrival  at  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
it  was  found  that  death  had  actually  occurred, 
and  the  body  was  removed  to  Miller’s  house, 
where  an  inquest  was  held  on  Monday,  before 
the  coroner,  AY.  Donald,  esq.,  and  a verdict  of 
‘Accidental  Death’  returned.” 

Jan.  — . In  A'an  Diemen’s  Land,  aged  35, 
Elizabeth,  -wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Strong,  anci 
eldest  dau  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Way,  of 
Painswick,  Gloucestershire. 

Jan.  12.  At  the  Mauritius,  aged  32,  Capt. 
Edmund  Henry  Rene  Flint,  R.A.,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  S.r  C.  AA'.  Flint. 

Jan.  14.  At  Boston,  Texas,  aged  46,  John 
Freeman,  M.D.,  formerly  of  Framlingham. 

Jan.  17.  At  Brisbane,  Moreton  Bay,  WiUiam, 
second  son  of  John  Key,  esq.,  of  Chester-st., 
Belgrave-sq. 

Jan.  21.  At  Lagos,  aged  27,  Comm.  St.  George 
Rathbourne,  of  H.AI.S.  “Bloodhound.” 

Jan.  31.  At  Melbourne,  aged  21,  William 
Challineor,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  AVm.  Francis 
Sims,  M.A.,  of  Lee,  Kent. 

Feb.  4.  At  Lucknow,  East  Indies,  aged  22, 
Robert  Hawkins  Pitt,  Lieut.  Royal  Bengal  Ar- 
tillery, second  son  of  the  late  AA'iUiam  Gregson 
Pitt,  esq.,  of  Cheltenham. 

At  A'edore,  Major  Hillyar  Young  Pope,  Madras 
Native  Infanti  y,  formerly  of  Exeter. 

At  South  Auriralia,  of  colonial  fever,  aged  19, 
Thomas  Bagnall,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Bagnall, 
of  AA'estwell-house,  Oxon. 

Feb.  7.  At  the  Rice  Lake,  Coburgh,  Canada 
AA’es',  Francis  John  St.  Quintin,  esq.,  late  Brevet 
Major  85th  Light  Infantry,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  AA^m.  Tliosr  St.  Quintin,  esq.,  of  Scampston- 
hall,  Yorkshire. 

Feb.  8.  Killed  in  a cavalry  charge,  while 
Acting  Brigade  Major  of  Cavalry,  at  the  battle 
of  Khoos-ab,  in  Persia,  Augustus  Chas.  Frank- 
land,  Lieut.  2nd  Regiment  Bombay  Em'opean 
Liiiht  Infantry. 

Feb.  13.  At  Allyghur,  Graham  Lacon,  esq., 
M.D.,  Surgeon  9th  N.I.,  fifth  son  of  the  late 
John  Mortlock  Lacon,  esq.,  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

In  Boston,  U.S.,  Caroline,  wife  of  Henry  V. 
Ward,  esq.,  late  of  the  firm  of  Frederick  Hath 
and  Co.,  A’alparaiso,  ChiU. 

Feb.  20.  At  his  house  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
Paris,  while  sleeping  in  his  easy  chair,  of  apo- 
plexy, aged  58,  M.  Chevet,  the  famous  letailer  of 
eatables.  He  was  the  youngest  of  five  sons  left 
by  the  founder  of  the  shop  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  he  was  moreover  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
dynasty.  In  the  year  1855  he  realised  more  than 
£6,000  by  his  buffet  at  the  National  Exposition. 
As  to  his  miraculous  dinners  and  his  culinary 
triumphs,  which  he  alone  knew  how  to  invent 
and  to  organize,  they  are  of  gastronomical  no- 
toriety, and  it  belongs  alone  to  the  Journal  des 
Gourmands  to  transmit  them  to  posterity.  A’ery, 
the  glorious  rival  of  Chevet,  met  a similar  death 
some  years  since,  after  dinner,  in  his  country 
house  at  Montmorency. 

Feb.  22.  In  Manor-pl.,  Portsea,  aged  76,  Rich. 
Allworth  Clarke,  esq..  Paymaster  R.N. 

Feb.  23.  At  Nevis,  AA'es’t  Indies,  where  he  had 
resided  for  55  years,  aged  77,  AA^alter  Le-wis  Bucke, 
esq.,  a native  of  Bungay. 
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Feb.  26.  At  Calcutta,  aged  31,  Edward  William 
Pincke,  eldest  son  of  Lieut.-Col.  Kingsley,  of 
Peckham. 

Feb.  28.  At  Hill-house,  West  Bromwich,  aged 
71,  Capt.  .James  Eaton,  R.N.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  surviving  officers  who  had  shared  in  the 
glorious  victory  of  Trafalgar,  when  his  vessel, 
the  “ Temeraire,”  Capt.  Harvey,  was  the  second 
ship  of  the  weather-line  which  was  led  by  the 
immortal  Nelson  in  the  “Victory.” 

At  Thebes,  aged  25,  John  Kincaid  Lennox,  late 
Capt.  12tli  Royal  Lancers,  only  son  of  J.  L.  K. 
Lennox,  esq.,  of  Woodhead,  Lennox-castle,  Stir- 
lingsliire. 

March  3.  Of  paralysis,  aged  71,  Susanna,  wife 
of  Thomas  Stanborough,  esq.,  late  of  Pipwell- 
hall,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Hor.iceville,  Upper  Canada,  aged  74,  the 
Hon.  Hamnett  K.  Pinhey. 

March  4.  At  tiie  residence  of  her  son,  Upper 
Bed:ord-pl.,  Russel  -sq.,  aged  86,  Mrs  MaryMair, 
widow  of  John  Mair,  esq. 

At  Bargro  ve,  Kent,  aged  45,  Francis  H.  Brock- 
man, esq. 

At  Court  Barton,  Newton  Cyres,  aged  69,  So- 
phia, relict  of  John  Lane,  esq.,  of  Woolsgrove, 
Sandford. 

At  Clifton-road,  Brighton,  Sussex,  aged  65, 
Win.  M‘lntyre,  esq.,  M.D.,  late  of  Harley-st., 
Cavendish-sq. 

At  the  Priory,  Bradford,  Wilts,  aged  29,  Char- 
lotte, second  dau.  ot  the  Rev.  Edw.  T.  Richards, 
Rector  of  Farlington,  Hants. 

At  his  residence.  West-bill,  Hartford,  Captain 
Wilhelm  Speer,  late  of  her  Majesty’s  71st  Light 
Infantry. 

March  7.  Bernard  Conway,  esq.,  surgeon, 
High-st.,  Leicester. 

At  Norton-'er.,  Longsight,  Manchester,  aged 
58,  George  Bradley,  esq. 

At  Shackerley-hall,  near  Albrighton,  Salop, 
aged  76,  George  Jones,  esq. 

At  Lawn-villa,  Clapham-rise,  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Major  Wood,  Staff-Officer  of  Pensioners. 

Ac  Monifieth  Free  Church  Manse,  Mary  Ca- 
tharine, relict  of  Capt.  John  Ross  of  the  1st 
Ro'als. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  80,  Mrs.  Margaret  Cuning- 
ham  Bruce,  relict  of  Thomas  Bruce,  esq.,  of 
Grangeinuir. 

March  8.  At  Warwick-st.,  Regent-st.,  aged  81, 
Ann,  relict  of  John  Daniel,  esq.,  of  Norton, 
near  Doncaster. 

At  Burton-crescent,  aged  35,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  s amuel  Garratt. 

At  Peasenhall,  aged  98,  Hannah,  widow  of 
Jonas  Mills  ; she  was  for  upwards  of  fifty  years 
the  schi  olmisiress  of  the  parish,  and  where  she 
resided  all  her  life. 

Of  apoplexy,  Robert  Rundell  Guinness,  esq., 
of  Dublin.  The  deceased  was  connected  with 
several  public  companies,  and  was  extensively 
engaged  as  a land  agent. 

March  9.  At  Springfield,  Bermuda,  aged  69, 
Ambrose  Gosling,  esq  , last  surviving  son  of  the 
late  William  Gosling,  esq. 

March  10.  In  Duke-st.,  St.  James’,  aged  49, 
George  Sullivan  Greenway,  esq.,  late  Resident 
Criminal  Judge  at  Tritchinopoly. 

At  Woolmanhill,  Aberdeen,  James  Tough.  He 
commenced  service  in  the  Duke  of  York’s  Fen- 
cibles  : was  in  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1798 ; 
volunteered  into  the  79th  Highlanders;  went 
with  that  regiment  to  Egypt  in  1801 ; was  pre- 
sent at  the  death  of  General  Abercrombie  ; was 
invalided  on  the  return  of  the  army  into  England 
into  the  ninth  Veteran  Battalion  ; and  was  dis- 
charged from  that  regiment  about  1816 ; thus 
being  forty  years  on  the  pension  list. 

At  Tang-liall,  near  York,  aged  73,  James  Bar- 
ber, esq..  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  city  of 
York.  Mr.  Barber  served  the  office  ol  Sheriff  in 
1826  ; in  1833  he  ably  filled  the  office  of  Lord 
' Mayor ; and  in  1844  he  was  again  unanimously 
elected,  but  paid  the  fine  to  be  excused  serving 
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the  office.  The  deceased  was  formerly  a very  ex- 
tensive coach-proprietor,  between  London  and 
Edinbro’ ; and  for  many  years  he  has  been  ihe 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Barber  and  Co., 
who!  sale  jewellei  s and  silversmiths,  in  this  city. 
Few  men  enjoyed  a larger  share  of  confidence 
and  personal  esteem. 

At  Park -place,  Pcckham,  Mary  Grafton -Grat- 
tan, relict  of  the  late  Edward  Grafton-Gratian, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Easthaiopstead,  Berkshire 
At  his  residence,  the  Belvidere,  Malvern,  Wells, 
Major  J.  Norris  Warrington,  late  Madras  Fusi- 
liers. 

March  12.  At  Purbroo’-,  Hampshire,  Louisa, 
relict  of  the  Pvev.  Henry  Elliott  Graham,  late 
Rector  of  Ludgvan,  (.Cornwall,  and  third  dau.  of 
B.  Davenport,  esq.,  Northend,  Fulham. 

At  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  aged  31,  John 
Charles  Henderson,  second  son  of  John  Robert 
Henderson,  of  Walkern,  near  Buntinglord,  Hert- 
fordshire. 

At  Torquay,  of  malignant  sore  throat,  aged  11, 
Florence  Eleanor,  dau.  of  Colonel  Lethbridge, 

H.E.I.C.S. 

At  his  daughter’s,  the  Shade,  near  Hinckley, 
Leicestersh.,  aged  78,  Eagle  Willett,  esq.,  late  of 
Norwich. 

At  Fowey,  aged  62,  James  Henry  Meredith, 
esq.,  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Meredith,  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Division  of  Royal  Marines. 

March  13.  Suddenly,  at  Waterloo-pl.,  Brighton, 
Anna,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Stileman  Bo- 
stock,  Vicar  of  East  Grinstead. 

At  Little  Laver,  Essex,  aged  67,  Christian  Paul 
Meyer,  esq. 

At  Rossferry-house,  Fermanagh,  Jane  Mar- 
garet, wife  of  G.  Gartside  Tipping,  esq.,  eldest 
dau.  of  Robert  Fowler,  esq.,  of  Raainston,  co. 
Meath. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  D.  G.  Cas- 
savetti,  esq..  Page-green,  Tottenham,  aged  73, 
Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Constantine  lonides, 
esq.,  of  Constantinople  and  Athens. 

At  Montpelier-st.,  Brompton,  Jane,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Ezra  Eag.e-*,  esq.,  of  Amp  hill, 
Bedfordshire. 

At  Wistaston,  Cheshire,  aged  77,  Betsy,  relict 
of  Edward  Delves  Broughton,  one  of  the  younger 
sons  of  ihe  late  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  Bart. 

At  Islington,  aged  79,  Mary  Ann  Spinks,  widow 
of  tiie  late  John  Spinks,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Tempie, 
London. 

Ma>-ch  14.  At  Broadwath,  Cumberland,  aged 
37,  Peter  Sydenham  Dixon,  esq. 

At  Si.  He  ier,  Jersey,  aged  28,  William  Henry, 
only  surviving  son  of  Ralph  Walters,  esq.,  of 
Sussex -gardens,  London,  and  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

At  Pimperne,  aged  46,  Emily  Matilda,  wife  of 
J.  M uthews,  esq.,  the  Manor-house,  Pimperne. 

March  15.  At  H mprigas-house,  co.  Caithness, 
aged  89,  the  Rieht  Hon.  Lady  Duffus.  Her 
ladyship  was  Janet,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  George 
Mackay,  esq.,  of  Bighouse,  N.B.,  and  was  married 
in  1785  to  Benjamin,  fifth  Lord  Duffus,  in  the 
Scoiti'h  Peerage,  by  whom  she  had  issue  the 
present  peer  and  anotner  son,  and  also  two 
daughters.  The  Barony  of  Duffus,  which  was 
forfeited  in  the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1715  by  the 
third  lord,  was  restored  by  Act  of  Parliame  t in 
1826.  It  is  slated,  that  the  present  owner  of  the 
title  will  not  assume  the  coi  onet,  but  prefers  to 
adopt  the  name,  style,  and  t tie,  of  a baronet  of 
Scotland,  as  Sir  George  Sutherland  Dunbar. 

At  Pembury-villas,  Lower  Clapton,  and  for- 
merly of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  aged  85,  Mary, 
relict  of  the  late  Richard  Davie.s,  esq. 

Aged  55,  Julia  Josephine,  wife  of  James  Mus- 
pratt,  esq.,  of  Seaf  rth-hall,  near  Liverpool. 

At  Camelford-house,  Camelford,  aged  85,  Jas. 
Robson,  esq. 

At  R ugate,  Margaret,  wife  of  John  Faulkner 
Mathews. 

At  North  Brixton,  aged  29,  Ralph  Horace,  only 
Burvmng  son  of  the  late  Ralph  Bjme,  esq.,  and 
4 M 
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grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Byne,  formerly 
Rector  of  Carshalton,  Surrey. 

At  her  son’s  residence,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hos- 
pital, aged  72,  Mary,  wife  of  Peter  John  Martin, 
esq.,  of  Pulborough,  Sussex. 

At  Paris,  Sarah,  wife  of  Dr.  W.  TraA^ers  Cox, 
lately  of  Stanhope-place  and  Fulham. 

March  16.  At  Eastbourne,  Sarah  Mears,  wife 
of  Henry  Goddard,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Norfolk-sq., 
Brighton,  and  Eastbourne,  Sussex. 

At  the  residence  of  his  son,  No.  53,  Upper  Char- 
lotte-st.,  Fitzroy-sq.,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr. 
Moses  Russell. 

At  Litticheau,  Strasse,  Dresden,  Wm.  Radnor, 
esq.,  surgeon,  late  of  Surrey-st.,  Strand,  and 
Herne  Bay. 

At  Layer  Breton,  aged  96,  Margaret,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  P.  P.  Garnons,  M.A.,  late  of  Wi- 
venhoe,  Essex. 

At  Oxford-terrace,  London,  aged  80,  Margaret, 
only  surviA-ing  dau.  of  the  late  James  Cotton,  esq., 
of  White  End,  Bucks. 

Lieut.  Dunbar  Quinlan,  5th  Royal  Lancashire 
MiUtia.  R.I.P. 

At  Alien-lodge,  Hounslow,  aged  89,  Mary 
Frances,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Neville  Free- 
man, Vii  ar  of  Hayes,  Middlesex. 

On  the  passage  home  from  India,  in  the  ship 
“Barham,”  Lieut.  Charles  James  Phillipps,  first 
Battalion  Sixtieth  Rifles,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Thos.  John  Phillipps,  esq.,  of  Landue,  Cornwall. 

March  17.  At  Paris,  aged  74,  Sir  John  Ken- 
ward  Shaw,  Bart.,  late  Col.  of  the  West  Kent 
Militia,  and  of  Kenward,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

In  Westbourne-ter.,  Sir  G.  W.  Anderson,  Go- 
vernor of  the  Mauritius  in  1849  and  1850,  and 
Governor  of  Ceylon  in  the  latter  year.  He  was 
born  in  London  in  1791,  his  father  being  a Lon- 
don merchant. 

At herresidence,  Montpelier-crescent,  Brighton, 
aged  78,  Sarah,  relict  of  John  Wm.  Buckle,  esq. 

At  Stanground  Vicarage,  Hunts,  Anne,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  TowersonCory,  D.D.,  formerly 
Master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law.  Count  Wen- 
gierski,  Cavendish-crescent,  Bath,  Charlotte 
Nixon,  widow  of  George  Arundel  Nixon,  esq., 
Brownstorne,  county  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

At  Beaufort-villas,  Pittville,  Cheltenham,  aged 
63,  Anthony  Temple  Smith,  esq.,  late  of  West- 
grove,  Edgbaston. 

March  18.  At  Park-lodge,  Chelsea,  aged  32, 
Henry  Graham  Heigham,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Geo.  Heigham,  of  Onslow-pL,  Brompton. 

At  Patrick  Manse,  aged  22,  James,  eldest  fon 
of  the  Rev.  John  Calder. 

At  Stonesfield,  Argyleshii'e,  aged  68,  John 
Campbell,  esq.,  of  Stonesfield. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  70,  Edwina,  relict  of  Thos. 
Miller,  esq.,  of  Glenlee,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Sir 
Alexander  Penrose  Gordon  Cumming,  Bart.,  of 
Aliyre,  and  GordonstoAvn. 

At  his  residence,  Osbome-ter.,  Clapham-rd., 
aged  49,  Adam  Leffier,  the  celebrated  and  popular 
vocalist. 

At  Uffculme,  Devon,  aged  69,  Sarah,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Williams,  Independent  minister. 

At  Dean-lodge,  Beelfordshire,  aged  69,  Richard 
Verity,  esq.,  M.D, 

At  Edinburgh,  John  Moore,  esq.,  accountant, 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

At  Whitehill-villa,  Lasswade,  James  Renton, 
esq. 

March  19.  At  Edinburgh,  after  a long  illness, 
which  had  for  some  time  paralysed  his  limbs, 
William  Henry  Playfair,  esq.,  architect,  who, 
more  than  any  other,  has  filled  the  Scottish  ca- 
pital with  monuments  of  his  genius.  Mr.  Playfair 
was  born  in  London,  in  July,  1789.  His  father 
was  an  architect  of  note  in  his  day,  although  his 
reputation  has  long  been  obscured  by  the  brighter 
eminence  of  his  son  ; and  his  uncle  was  the  cele- 
brated mathematician  and  natural  philosopher, 
Professor  John  Playfair.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  being  educated  under  the  roof  of  the  latter,  at 


a time  when  Lord  John  Russell  was  not  the  only 
pupil  of  mai’k  whom  it  sheltered.  At  a subse- 
quent period  he  accompanied  his  uncle  in  that 
continental  tour  which  occupied  the  closing  years 
of  the  geologist’s  life. 

At  Gosfield,  Essex,  aged  85,  John  Snell,  esq., 
late  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

Aged  87,  Mary,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Sim- 
coe  Car  .es,  Vicar  of  Aston  Cantlow,  and  Haselor, 
WarAvickshire. 

At  sea,  on  board  the  steam-ship  “ Alma,”  on 
his  return  voyage  from  India,  James  Hartley, 
esq.,  of  Fairy-hall,  Nottingham,  and  Leadenhall- 
st. 

At  Oxford,  Henry  Allan  Mason,  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  second  son  of  Nathaniel  Mason,  esq.,  of 
Richmond. 

March  20.  Suddenly,  at  Herbert-st.,  Hoxton, 
aged  64,  James  Sprent,  esq.,  R.N. 

John  Johnson,  esq.,  of  Vernon-villa,  near  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

At  South  Shields,  aged  56,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
R.  W.  Potts,  esq.,  Holborn-house. 

In  Paris,  Lieut.-Col.  Bolton,  late  of  the  5th 
Dragoon  Guards. 

At  Dublin,  Jane,  wife  of  Thomas  Bennett,  esq., 
J.P.,  of  the  Rock-house,  co.  Londonderry,  Ire- 
land. 

At  Clifton,  aged  17,  Frances  Adelaide,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Streeten. 

Barbara  Mary  Anne,  widow  of  John  Thomas 
Cramer,  esq.,  of  Rathmore,  co.  Cork,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Everton,  Queen’s 
County,  Ireland. 

At  Heston-hall,  Middlesex,  the  residence  of 
her  son-in-law,  T.  R.  Hogarth,  esq.,  Maria,  relict 
of  the  late  S.  H.  Phillips,  esq.,  and  formerly  of 
Upper  Seymour-st.,  Portman-sq. 

At  Mackeney-lodge,  Derbyshire,  Eliza,  wife  of 
Alfred  William  Holmes,  esq. 

March  21.  At  Beville-house,  Cornwall,  the  re- 
sidence of  her  cousin,  Simon  Granville  Symons, 
esq.,  aged  20,  Elizabeth  Annesley  Grenfell,  wife 
of  Joseph  Simons,  esq.,  and  only  child  of  the  late 
William  Tregarthan  Symons,  esq.,  of  Wendron 
and  Tregarthan. 

At  his  residence,  Sion-hill,  Clifton,  aged  58, 
John  Lowden  Me  Adam,  the  youngest  and  last 
surviving  son  of  the  late  John  Lowden  Me  Adam, 
esq. 

At  Gibraltar,  Amelia,  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Dau- 
beney,  C.B.,  of  H.M.  55th  Regt.,  and  only  child 
of  the  late  David  Liptrap,  esq. 

At  Oaklands,  East  Tytherly,  Hants,  aged  80, 
William  Cooke,  esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  formerly  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

At  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  suddenly.  Geo.  She- 
rass  Brittain,  Captain  R.N. 

At  Canterbury,  aged  81,  Johanna  Catherine 
Whitfield,  last  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Whitfield,  esq.,  of  St.  Margaret’s-st. 

Frances  Maria,  of  Rowlings,  near  Wingham, 
Kent,  widow  of  Frederick  Shells,  esq.,  of  Fel- 
tham-hill,  Middlesex. 

At  Exeter,  aged  87,  Mrs.  Brutton,  widow  of 
Robert  Brutton,  esq.,  of  St.  Thomas. 

At  Sydenham-villa,  Surbiton,  aged  73,  Frances, 
widow  of  John  Biden,  of  46,  Cheapside,  also 
widow  of  Charles  Longstaflfe,  of  Northampton. 

At  Rowton-hall,  Chester,  Mary,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  William  Currie. 

At  Harold’s-cross,  near  Dublin,  aged  72,  Miss 
Maria  Taylor,  last  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Philip  Taylor. 

Emma  Louisa,  dau.  of  the  late  J.  S.  Scatcherd, 
esq.,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Dunstable,  Bedfordshire,  aged  75,  Mary, 
rehet  of  Nathaniel  Cartwright,  esq. 

At  St.  James’s-parade,  Bath,  aged  74,  Henry 
William  Collisen,  sen.,  esq. 

March  22.  At  his  residence.  West  Emma-pl., 
Stonehouse,  after  a protracted  illness,  aged  82, 
Henry  Manaton  Ommanney,  esq..  Admiral  on 
the  Reserved  Half-pay  List. 

At  Belmont-house,  Cann,  near  Shaftesbury, 
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Dorset,  aged  87,  Susanna  Christie,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  John  Christie,  M.A. 

At  Diss,  aged  70,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  R.  T. 
Thompson,  esq.,  late  of  Mundford-hall,  Norfolk. 

At  Wheatpark,  Lanark,  Margaret  Lang  Turn- 
bull,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  James  Turnbull,  esq., 
Glasgow. 

Suddenly,  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlands, 
and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Mor- 
gans, Vicar  of  Trefeglwys,  Montgomeryshire. 

Alice  Mary,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col. 
Oakeley,  56th  Regt. 

Francis  Newberry,  esq.,  of  Clifton. 

To  the  inexpressible  grief  of  her  family  and 
friends,  Jane,  relict  of  George  Cole,  esq.,  of  the 
Circus,  Greenwich,  formerly  widow  of  Robert 
Barnes  Twelftree,  esq.,  of  St.  Paul’s-churchyard. 

At  Tonning,  aged  44,  I’erd.  Janssen,  Her 
B.  M.’s  Vice-Consul  at  that  place. 

March  23.  At  Paragon-buildings,  Bath,  aged 
85,  R.  Brooke,  esq.,  Senior  Master  (retired  list) 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  formerly  of  Margate  and 
Wingham. 

At  Bath,  aged  83,  Mrs.  Crocker,  widow  of  Wm. 
Crocker,  formerly  of  that  city. 

At  Dulwich-hill,  aged  26,  Thomas  Platt  Stone, 
esq.,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  eldest 
son  of  Wm.  Stone,  esq. 

At  Stirling,  aged  25,  Elizabeth  Bowie,  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  minister  of  Stirling. 

At  George-sq.,  Edinburgh,  Helen,  fourth  dau. 
of  Dr.  Fairbairn. 

At  Deal,  aged  72,  Jane,  widow  of  Commander 
James  Brockman,  R.N. 

At  Steyning,  Sussex,  aged  27,  Fanny,  third  dau. 
of  Hugh  Ingram,  esq. 

Aged  73,  C.  A.  Peirce,  esq.,  of  New  Bond-st., 
and  Golder’s-green,  Hendon. 

In  Paris,  Emma  Rich, wife  of  Li'=ut.-Col.  Combe, 
and  sixth  dau.  of  Col.  Hulcott,  H.E.I.C.S. 

March  24.  At  Clapham-rise,  aged  75,  Mary 
Anne  Squire,  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund 
Squire,  Rector  of  Ashden,  Essex. 

At  Ramsgate,  aged  57,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  John  Massy,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  E.  Homewood,  esq.,  of  Maidstone. 

At  Melton,  aged  62,  Matilda  Sophia,  relict  of  T. 
H.  Buckingham,  esq. 

The  Lady  Caroline  Graham,  second  dau.  of 
James,  third  and  late  Duke  of  Montrose. 

At  llford-lodge,  Essex,  Caroline,  wife  of  Wm. 
Nash,  esq. 

At  his  residence.  Old  Trafford,  near  Manches- 
ter, aged  62,  Thomas  Beardman  Hadfield,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Montreal,  Canada,  aged  89, 
Samuel  Gerrard,  esq. 

A^ed  48,  Jeremiah  Woolsey,  esq.,  of  Kh-by 
Bedon. 

Aged  77,  Edward  Marlborough,  esq.,  of  Cedar- 
cottage,  Streatham-hill. 

Suddenly,  at  Blomfield-st.,  Finsbury-circus, 
aged  60,  Stephen  Clark  Norris. 

March  25.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Lady 
Susan  Maria  Hotham. 

At  Greenwich,  aged  59,  Benjamin  Salter,  esq., 
late  of  West  Park-villa,  Mount  Radford,  near 
Exeter. 

At  her  residence,  Pennsylvania-park,  near 
Exeter,  aged  81,  Margaret,  relict  of  Jas.  Janson, 
esq.,  of  Darlington,  Durham. 

At  Boulogne,  Thomas  Blackwood,  esq.,  fifth 
son  of  the  late  Wm.  Blackwood,  esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Mary  Anne,  wife  of  R.  Fiske,  esq.,  Kessingland. 

Alex.  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Cambridge-sq.,  Hyde- 
park,  and  of  Winchester-house,  Old  Broad-st. 

At  Dorset-ter.,  Clapham-road,  aged  76,  Mary, 
widow  of  Joseph  Dermer,  esq. 

March  26.  At  Brympton-house,  Somersetshire, 
the  seat  of  her  daughter.  Lady  Georgiana  Fane, 
Jane,  Dowager  Countess  of  Westmoreland.  Her 
ladyship  had  been  suffering  during  the  last  five 
weeks  from  the  effects  of  a fall,  since  which  her 
strength  had  been  gradually  failing.  She  was 
relict  of  John,  tenth  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who 
died  on  the  15th  of  December,  1841,  and  dau.  of 


H.  H.  Saunders,  esq.,  M.D.,  and  wnth  her  sis- 
ter, the  late  Viscountess  Melville,  coheiress  and 
grandniece  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  K.B. 

At  Wimborne  Minster,  aged  22,  Jane  Slade 
Webb,  dau.  of  W.  Webb,  esq. 

At  Boston,  aged  75,  William  Simonds,  esq., 
Skirbeck-house. 

At  Blandford-sq.,  aged  85,  John  Baily,  esq. 

At  Maize-hill,  Greenwich,  aged  69,  Eleanor, 
widow  of  Patrick  Ogilvie,  esq. 

At  Fort  Twiss,  Hythe,  Kent,  Miles  Braithwaite, 
esq.,  late  R.N.,  tliird  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Miles 
Braithwaite,  of  Barbatlos. 

At  Harbledown,  Canterbury,  aged  46,  Richard 
Hamilton  Rankin,  esq. 

At  Westberc,  aged  22,  John  Charles,  son  of  the 
late  J.  W.  T.  Fagge,  esq. 

At  her  house,  Berkeley-sq.,  aged  72,  Caroline 
Mowbray,  relict  of  Col.  Edward  Boscawen  Fre- 
derick. 

At  Kirton-house,  near  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
aged  74,  William  Simonds,  esq. 

At  his  house,  the  Green,  Hampstead,  aged  64, 
William  Hughes,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  barrister- 
at-law. 

March  27.  Aged  54,  Mary  Carter,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Bywater,  Rector  of  St.  Simon  and  St. 
Jude’s,  Manchester,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Archi- 
bald Edmund  Turner,  Bart.,  of  Weighton-hall, 
Devon. 

At  Rttgby,  after  a few  hours’  illness,  aged  57, 
John  Fox,  esq.,  late  of  Wiverton-hall,  Notts. 

At  Torquay,  Devonshire,  Alexander  Grier, 
M.D.,  92nd  Highlanders. 

At  Dedham,  Essex,  aged  84,  Harriet,  widow  of 
J.  P.  Holloway,  esq. 

At  B agdon,  Paignton,  aged  63,  Ann,  wife  of 
P.  Pollard,  esq. 

At  Basing-pai-k,  aged  65,  Caroline,  wife  of  Jos. 
Martineau,  esq.,  and  sister  of  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Parry. 

At  Totnell,  Alice  Jane,  dau.  of  Thos.Ffooks,  esq. 

At  Cleveland-ter.,  aged  72,  Beatrice,  w idow  of 
the  late  Charles  Domergue,  esq. 

At  Stratford-cott.,  near  Stroud,  Fanny,  fourth 
dau  of  Edmund  Gilling  Hallewell,  esq. 

March  28.  At  Mount-pL,  London  Hospital, 
London,  suddenly,  from  excitement,  when  visit- 
ing his  son  who  was  dangerously  ill,  aged  58,  Dr. 
Nash,  of  Pound  Close-house,  Chilton  Pold  n,  So- 
merset, late  of  Kingsdown-house,  Box,  Wilts. 

Suddi  nly,  at  Constantinople,  Charles  Frederick 
Panrucker,  Commander  of  the  brig  “ Odessa.” 

At  Malta,  drowmed  while  bathing,  aged  23, 
Capt.  Henry  King,  of  the  21st  Fusiliers,  son  of 
Archdeacon  King. 

At  Canning-place,  Glasgow,  aged  91,  Walter 
Donald,  esq. 

In  St.  Augustine-road,  Camden  New  Town, 
Jane,  wife  of  Capt.  Edw^ard  Dunsterville,  R.N. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  38,  Louisa,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Holmden  Amphlett, 
Rector  of  Hadsor,  Worcestershire 

At  Meadowbank-place,  Partiek,  Agnes,  dau.  of 
the  late  Wm.  Young,  esq.,  Delft-held,  Glasgow. 

At  Windsor,  aged  79,  William  Clifford,  for- 
merly of  the  Inner  Temide. 

At  Ashburton,  aged  28,  Richard  Catmter,  jun., 
esq. 

At  Bramheld,  Herts,  Jane,  wife  of  George 
Brassey,  esq. 

March  29.  At  Park-crescent,  Worthing,  Eli- 
zabeth Mary  Anne,  w'ife  of  Joseph  Blake,  jun., 
esq.,  dau.  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  Evan  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Murray  MacGregor. 

In  Kensington -park-gardens,  aged  70,  Sarah, 
relict  of  Thomas  Kent,  esq.,  of  Southampton-pl., 
Euston-sq.,  and  Dorney-house,  Weybridge,  Sur- 
rey. 

At  Brighton,  aged  70,  Capt.  Henry  Nelson,  an 
Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity -house,  London. 

At  Durham,  aged  55,  M.  Woodihcld,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Clapham-common,  aged  76, 
William  Nicholson,  of  St.  John-st.,  Clerkenwell. 

At  Old  Springs,  Staffordshire,  aged  83,  Sarah 
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Van  Cortlandt,  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Philip  Van 
Cortlandt. 

At  Jei  sey,  Emily,  youngest  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Malton. 

In  St.  Peter’s-sq.,  Hammersmith,  aged  67, 
Eliza,  relict  of  Samuel  Manning,  esq.,  sculptor, 
of  London,  and  mother  of  the  present  sculptor 
of  that  name. 

At  Myres-castle,  Alexander  Greig,  esq.,  W.S. 

At  Glasgow,  Frank  C.  Lorrain,  esq.,  of  Penang. 
At  Sc.  Leonard’s,  aged  28,  Charlotte  Ellen, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  la  e John  Powell,  esq.,  of 
Launceston,  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

At  the  residence  of  liis  son,  the  Darran,  near 
Neath,  Glamorganshire,  aged  69,  E.  Waring,  esq. 

A"  her  residence  Hign  Beeches,  Nailsworth, 
Gloucestershire,  aged  75,  Mrs.  B irnard. 

" March  30.  Mrs.  Wyide,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
Vyale,  of  North  Wraxall,  Wilts,  and  sister  of 
J nn  Neeld,  esq.,  of  Grittieton-house,  near  Chip- 
penham. Tnis  lady,  who  had  been  suffering  from 
illness  for  some  time  past,  was  accidentally  burnt 
to  death  in  the  following  melancholy  way.  About 
two  o clock  in  the  morning  her  husband  left  her 
in  bed,  and  went  into  an  adjoining  room.  After 
being  absent  some  lime,  he  perceived  a smell  of 
smoke,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  room 
he  had  quitted.  He  ran  to  the  door,  but  was  un- 
able to  effect  a t entrance,  in  consequence  of  the 
dense  smoke  which  prevai  ed.  A supply  of  water 
ha  ing  been  procured,  a man  amed  Pullen,  a 
deputy-surveyor  of  roads,  succeeded  in  crawling 
o:i  his  knees  into  the  room,  when  he  found  the 
unforiunate  lady  sitting  in  a chair  in  flames,  and 
quite  dead.  One  of  her  hands  was  raised  and 
ciutclied  the  bell-handle,  near  the  fire-place,  as 
though  she  had  endeavoured  to  ring  the  bell. 
She  was  burnt  almost  to  a cinder.  There  was 
a fire  in  the  grate  at  the  time  ; but  it  is  supposed 
that  she  got  out  of  bed,  and  that  her  clothes 
caught  fire  from  a taper,  which  was  also  burning. 

At  Bath,  aged  25,  tbe  wife  of  W.  D.  Winck- 
worth,  esq. 

At  Leytonstone,  Essex,  aged  66,  Wm.  Young, 
esq..  Paymaster  in  the  Royal  Navju 

Aged  73,  Benjamin  Hutton,  esq.,  of  Park-st., 
Grosvenor-sq. 

At  Freshford,  aged  82,  John  Newton,  esq. 

At  Weymouth,  aged  80,  J.  Freeman  Saunders, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Saunders,  of  Vicar-lane, 
Coven 'ry. 

At  the  Elms,  Harlington,  suddenly,  of  disease 
of  the  heart,  aged  59,  Matthew  Newman. 

March  31.  Aged  68,  Wi  Uam  Bosanq  iet,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Bosanquet,  esq., 
of  Harley-st. 

At  West-lodge,  Mortlake,  aged  48,  John  Court 
Buvford,  esq.,  of  King’s  Bench- walk.  Temple, 
eldest  sur^uving  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Burford, 
of  Chigwell,  Essex. 

Aged  84,  Capt.  John  Henry  Elrington,  Major 
of  the  Tower  of  London.  The  gallant  deceased 
became  a C.iptain  in  the  13tb  Dragoons,  June  12, 
1800,  and  letir.d  on  half-pay  December  1,  1808. 
He  was  anpointed  to  his  situation  in  the  Tower 
(worth  £174  a-year),  July  4,  1816. 

At  Bath,  aged  79.  .Vlrs.  Teale.  second  Pau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Win.  Walker,  formerly  of  Tiverton. 

At  Ces.snock-road,  Glasgow,  aged  77,  Lieut. 
■William  Cunningham. 

At  Nice,  aged  34,  Matthew  Woodifield  Head, 
esq  , son  of  the  late  Rev.  Oswald  Head,  of 
H )wick,  Northumberland. 

At  South. iinpt  n,  at  the  residence  of  her  son- 
in  la  v Col.  Robert  Hunt,  aged  77,  Sarah,  relict 
of  Capt.  Geor  e Henry  Grimes,  Royal  Artillery. 

At  his  residence,  Stamford,  aged  45,  Chanes 
Simpson,  esq.,  surgeon. 

At  Brunswick-sq.,  London,  Julia,  only  dau.  of 
William  Payne,  e-q. 

At  Chatham,  aged  78,  Fred.  Geo.  Amici,  esq. 
Aged  82,  Ann,  wife  of  Richard  Waters,  esq., 
of  Harbledown,  Canterbury. 

At  her  residence.  Camden-crescent,  Dover, 
aged  77,  Miss  Ibbetson. 


At  Loraine-plaee,  Holloway,  aged  34,  Eleanor 
Clearihue,  wife  of  Alexander  Gordon,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Mecklenburg-sq.,  aged  60, 
William  Hugh  Fenn, « sq. 

At  Upexe,  near  CoHumpton,  aged  55,  John 
Ai'thur  Gardner,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
barrister-at-law. 

Lately.  At  Zanzibar,  the  Imaum  of  Muscat. 
The  d>  ceased  Prince  had  governed  his  extensive 
but  scattered  dominions  in  Africa  and  Arabia 
since  1807.  It  wa^  his  ambition  and  wish  to  be 
on  friennly  terms  with  the  English,  whom  he 
greatly  admired,  and  to  whose  sovereign  he  pre- 
sented, it  may  be  remembered,  a 74-gun  ship,  to 
which  the  name  of  “Imaum”  was  given.  His 
son  and  successor  has  long  been  known  to  us  as 
Governor  of  Muscat,  his  father  residing  at  Zan- 
zibar. 

At  Indianapolis,  United  States,  aged  110,  Thos. 
Magruder,  an  old  negro  well-Unown  as  “Uncle 
Tom.”  He  is  supposed  to  ha'  e been  the  one 
w ho  su?  gested  the  n me  and  the  leading  features 
of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  novel,  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 
This  supposition  is  based  on  the  coincidence  of 
name  and  character,  and  on  the  fact  that  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  during  his  residence  at  Indian- 
apol  s,  was  a constant  visitor  of  Uncle  Tom’s, 
well  acquainted  with  his  history,  and  a sincere 
admirer  of  his  virtues.  Also,  that  Mrs.  Stowe 
herself  occasionally  called  to  see  the  old  man. 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  too,  was  the  name  of  his 
house  among  all  his  acquaintances,  and  was  a 
familiar  phrase  long  before  Mrs.  Stowe  immor- 
talized it. 

Dr.  Vogel,  another  victim  of  African  explor- 
ation. Intelligence  has  been  received  at  the 
Foreign-office  from  our  British  consul  at  Tripoli, 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Vogel,  whose  arrival  at  Kuka, 
on  ihe  borders  of  Lake  Tsad,  in  the  best  health 
and  spirits,  was  announced  in  June,  1854.  A 
letter,  received  at  Tripoli  from  Corporal  Maguire, 
one  of  the  Sappers  sent  out  with  Dr.  Vogel,  and 
written  from  Kuka,  stated  that  Dr.  Vogel  hid 
departed  from  that  place  comparatively  alone, 
on  a mo^t  perilous  journej'  eastward,  with  the 
view  of  reaching  the  Nile.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  advanced  through  Birgirmi  into  Waddy, 
and  to  have  been  there  murdered. 

At  Layton-house,  Putney,  Emily,  wife  of  Thos. 
Gray,  esq.,  and  last  surviving  dau.  of  T.  Heath, 
esq.,  1 ite  of  Portland-castle. 

At  Pernambuco,  of  yellow  fever,  aged  20, 
Courtenay  Gorrell,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Smith,  of  Pleasley  Rectory,  near  Mansfield. 

At  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  64, 
Lady  Worsley  H times,  relict  of  Sir  Leonard 
Woi  sley  Holmes,  Bart. 

At  Brighton  aged  80,  the  Hon.  Margaret 
Erskine,  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine. 

April  1.  At  Brighton,  Mary  Angelina,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Stuart  Majendie,  Vicar  of  Longdon, 
Lichfield. 

At  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  Surrey,  Lieut.-Col. 
M‘Vicar. 

At  Maldon,  aged  81,  John  Thorp,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  G1 'ucestershire,  aged  75,  Maria, 
rt  lictof  the  Rev.  John  Venour,  Rector  of  Bourton- 
upon-Dunsmore. 

At  Steppl  -hall,  Salop,  aged  82,  the  Hon.  Philip 
James  Cocks,  late  Lieut.-Col.  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards, 

Aged  53,  Mr.  William  'Wire,  watchmaker, 
West-st.,  Colchester,  well-known  as  an  archae- 
ologist and  collector  of  curiosities. 

At  Stamford,  aged  71,  T.  Cajdey,  esq  , brother 
to  Edw.  Cayley,  esq.,  of  that  place,  banker. 

At  Page-green,  Tottenham,  aged  70,  Maria, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Robei’t  Bigg,  esq.,  of  the 
Foreign  Post-office,  and  of  Newnton  Longville, 
in  the  county  of  Bucks. 

At  Blackpool,  Jacob  Fletcher  Fletcher,  esq.,  of 
Peel-hall,  Lancashire. 

At  Henbury,  near  Bristol,  Jere  Hill,  esq. 

At  Heavitree,  aged  28,  Chas.  Philip  Gostling, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  Col.  Gostling,  R.A. 
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At  Michael’ s-grove,  Brompton,  Jane,  wife  of 
Andrew  Innerwick,  esq.,  R.N. 

April  2.  Aged  44,  L.  H.  J.  Tonna,  esq.,  F.A.S., 
F.R.G.S.,  Sec.  United  Service  Museum. 

Tom  Barry,  the  well-known  clown.  His  widow, 
late  Mrs.  Campbell,  of  the  City  of  London  theatre, 
is  left  totally  destitute. 

At  the  Grange,  Farnham,  Surrey,  Frances 
Eleanor,  only  child  of  John  Edward  Walford, 
esq.,  of  Chipping- 1 1 ill,  Essex,  and  vvife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Clark  Kennedy,  C.B.,  Assistant-Quarter- 
master-Gen. at  Aldershot. 

At  Boroughbridge,  aged  65,  Roger  Sedgwick, 
esq.,  surgeon. 

At  Kilmainham,  Dublin,  Mr.  H.  Kemmis,  Q.C., 
who  for  several  years  has  filled  the  office  of 
Chairman. 

At  Aiiislie-place,  Edinburgh,  Dame  Georgina 
Lament,  widow  of  Sir  Alexander  Keith,  of  Dun- 
ottar  and  Ravelston,  Knight  Marischal  of  Scot- 
land. « 

At  the  Hermitage,  near  Preston,  aged  83,  Mar- 
garet Hannah,  relict  of  Francis  Chadwick,  esq., 
of  Preston. 

At  Allan  Gowan,  Bridge  of  Allan,  aged  62, 
Mrs.  Jane  Garden,  widow  of  James  Blaikie,  esq., 
of  Craigie;'uckler,  Aberdeenshire. 

At  Tenby,  South  Wales,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Thos.  Thomas,  esq.,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Berry,  of  Handsworth,  Staffordshire. 

April  Z.  At  Collipriest-house,  near  Tiverton, 
aged  73,  Holway,  relict  of  the  Rev.  T.  Carew, 
Rector  of  Bickleigh  and  Haccomhe,  Devon. 

At  Cavendi.sh-road-west,  St.  John’s-wood,  aged 
61,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  Best  Jervis,  F.R.S.,  H.E.I.C. 
Engineers,  and  Founder  and  Director  of  the 
Topographical  and  Statistical  Depot,  War-De- 
partment, 

At  Osminglon,  near  Weymouth,  aged  44, 
Frances  Maria  Dale,  wife  of  Edw.  Atuyns  Wood, 
esq.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut  -Col.  Hervey  Smith, 
of  Aspley-liouse,  near  Woburn,  Beds. 

At  Brighton,  Jas.  Macaulay,  esq.,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  London,  barrister-at-law. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  83,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of 
E.  Boodle,  esq.,  ot  Brook-st.,  Grosvenor-sq. 

At  Blavnth,  near  Milnthorp,  aged  78,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  Thomas  Holme  Maude,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  Kendal. 

At  Brighton,  aged  65,  William  Johns,  esq.,  of 
Chelmsford. 

At  Ripley,  Surrey,  aged  58,  Frederick  Wink- 
worth,  esq. 

April  4.  Suddenly,  at  Stanhope-castle,  near 
Barlington,  Hen  ert  Spring,  esq.,  of  Higher 
Broughton,  Manchester,  for  many  years  secre- 
tary to  the  Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Com- 
pany. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  poll  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  for  Finsbury,  a fatal  accident 
happened  to  one  of  Mr.  Cox’s  intimate  friends. 
It  appears  that  a gentleman  well  known  in  bett- 
ing circles,  of  the  name  of  W illson,  had  been  out 
during  the  forepart  of  tl)e  day  beating  up  the 
electors  on  Mr.  Cox’s  belialf,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  poll  got  on  to  a cab,  ordering  the  driver 
to  take  him  to  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Drury-lane.  On  his  way  Mr.  Willson  stopped 
at  several  houses  on  the  road,  and  made  known 
the  intelligence  of  his  friend  having  been  duly 
returned.  U])on  gaining  the  corner  of  Endell- 
streer,  the  unfortunate  man  stood  up  in  the  cab, 
shouted  out  “Cox  for  Finsbury- Hurrah,”  and 
leaning  over  the  side  of  the  vehicle,  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  act  of  giving  some  instructions  to  the 
driver,  when  the  cabriolet  turned  completely 
over,  the  occupant  falling  upon  his  head,  and  the 
carriage  and  hor-se  settling  upon  his  head  and 
neck.  Several  persons  immediately  ran  to  his 
assistance,  and  having  removed  the  horse  and 
cab,  he  was  taken  to  the  infirmary,  when  it  was 
found  that  his  skull  was  fractured,  and  in  a short 
time  the  poor  man  expired.  Unfortunately,  the 
deceased  has  left  a widow  and  five  children  en- 
tu-ely  improvided  for. 


At  his  residence,  Kent-villa,  Finchley-road, 
aged  61,  Ja  nes  Creed  Eddels,  esq.,  of  Piccadilly, 
St.  James’s,  and  the  Vale,  Ramsgate. 

At  Brixton,  aged  59,  Thomas  Hilder,  late  of 
Kingsnorth,  Kent. 

Aged  37,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Andrew  Chit- 
tenden, esq.,  of  UL-.ter-pl.,  Regent’s-park,  late  of 
Bolney,  Su.ssex. 

At  Croydon,  aged  79,  John  Towers,  esq. 

April  5.  At  Mansfield-st.,  London,  aged  4, 
El  nor  Henrietta,  fourth  dau.  of  Charles  Manners 
Lushington,  esq. 

At  Manchester-st.,  London,  aged  68,  Daniel 
Cronin,  esq.,  late  of  the  Park,  Killarney. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  17  years  and  10  months, 
Fran;  es  Sarah,  wife  of  Charles  Edward  Burrett- 
Lemiard,  Lieut.  5ch  Dra'’-oon  Guards. 

At  Uxbridge,  Mary  Ann,  third  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Mercer,  esq 

Aged  65,  George  Grant,  esq.,  M.D.,  R.N.,  of 
Riclimond-hill,  Surrey. 

At  Grafton-p!.,  Clapham,  aged  28,  John,  eld- 
est son  of  R.  Churchward,  esq.,  formerly  of  St. 
Thomas’s,  Southwark. 

At  his  residence,  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  aged 
60,  Charles  Morgan,  esq. 

At  South-pl.,  Finsbury,  aged  51,  Henry  Benja- 
min, esq.,  of  Quebec. 

April  6.  At  Carlisle,  aged  65,  Thomas  Coult- 
hard  Heysha.n,  esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
a gentleman  well  known  in  tne  scientific  -'orld. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Heysham,  esq., 
M D.,  and  inherited  in  a large  decree  his  father’s 
distin  uished  talent  and  abi.ity  in  the  pursuit  of 
natural  history  His  devotion  to  the  study  of 
entomology,  ornithology,  and  botany,  was  equal- 
ed by  his  sagacity  and  accuracy  of  observation, 
and  his  collections  in  those  departments  are 
most  extensive. 

At  Twickenham,  Norfolk,  aged  94,  Edward, 
only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Sii  Joan  Gibbons, 
Bart.,  K B. 

At  Torquay,  aged  66,  R.  Mansergh  St.  George, 
esq.,  of  Hatley,  Torquay,  and  of  Headford-casile, 
CO.  Galway,  Ireland. 

At  the  Grange,  Ewell,  in  Surrey,  aged  5.3, 
Daniel  Roberts,  D.C.L.,  late  of  Mitcham,  Surrey. 

At  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  82,  Samuel  Paget, 
esq. 

At  Redcar,  aged  61,  Jane,  relict  of  C.  F.  For- 
ster, e^q.,  of  Stockton-on-Tees. 

At  Woodlands,  Duddiiigston,  John  Aitchison, 
esq. 

April  7.  At  West  Grinstcad  Rectory,  Sussex, 
France'^,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  L ingshaw. 

At  ihe  Grange,  Middlesbro’,  highly  respected, 
aged  47,  Anthony  Harris,  esq.,  an  alderman  and 
magistrate. 

At  Blackney-house,  near  Linlithgow,  Jane 
Maxwell,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Jas.  Thos.  Campbell. 

In  Portland-sq.,  aged  76,  Miss  Louisa  Maria 
de  Poggi,  dau  of  the  late  Anthony  de  Poggi,  esq. 

At  Penzance,  aged  62,  Joseph  Bramweil,  esq., 
many  years  manager  of  the  Launceston  Branch 
East  Cornwall  Bank. 

At  her  residence,  Euston-pl.,  Euston-sq.,  aged 
68,  Mary,  relict  of  the  late  Major  George  Burton 
Phillipson,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  his  residence,  Parford,  Gloucestershire,  aged 
75,  Edward  Wiggins,  esq. < hue  of  Aldgate. 

At  Connaught-sq.,  aged  77,  Esther  Gray,  relict 
of  George  Meredith,  esq  , of  Nottingham-pl. 

At  St.  George’s  Bay,  Malta,  aged  21,  Charles 
Edward  Jeffcoek,  Lieut.  31st  Regt.,  youngest  son 
of  William  Jeffcoek,  esq.,  of  High  Hazles,  near 
Sheffield. 

April  8.  Aged  88,  Mrs.  G'  ace  Lawrence,  wife 
of  A.  Lawrence,  esq  , of  Devonshire-pl.,  Bath. 

At  the  Quee  .’s  Hotel,  Cheltenham,  aged  61, 
Charles  Thompson,  esq.,  of  Workington,  Cum- 
berland. 

At  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  30,  Frederic  Tyler, 
esq.,  son  of  the  late  Christopher  Tyler,  esq.,  of 
Whybridge,  Essex.  - a 
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Aged  76,  Robert  Surtees,  esq.,  of  Red-worth- 
house,  near  Darlington,  and  of  Merryshields, 
Northumberland,  many  years  a magistrate  and 
deputy-Ueut.  of  the  county  of  Durham,  and  late 
bigh-sherrff  of  that  county. 

At  Bedford-pl.,  Russell-sq.,  aged  63,  Elijah 
Pryce,  esq.,  late  of  Culham-st.,  and  Manchester. 

At  Aiburth-lodge,  Liverpool,  Frances  Caroline, 
dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Ewing,  esq.,  Toxteth-park. 

At  Ridge-hoise,  near  Brampton,  aged  78,  John 
MTaugh,  esq.,  a Deputy-Lieut.  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county  of  Cumberland. 

At  Lisson-grove-north,  Marylebone,  aged  85, 
Henry  Richter,  historical  painter,  and  member 
of  the  Old  Society  of  Painters  in  W ater-colours. 

At  Bury  St  Edmund’s,  aged  73,  Edwd.  Tenner 
Sidebottoin,  esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister- 
ac-law. 

At  Hoole-hall,  Chester,  aged  46,  Francis,  son 
of  the  late  James  Boydell,  esq.,  of  the  Rossett, 
De  high. 

At  Dawlish,  aged  d",  Charlotte,  dau.  of  3Iajor 
R.  L.  Lewis. 

At  his  residence.  Sandwich,  aged  74,  James 
Dorman,  esq.,  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  that  borough. 

At  his  residence.  Abbey-road,  St.  John’s-wood, 
J.  Skelton,  esq.,  M.D.,  Battahon  Surgeon,  Cold- 
stream Guards. 

April  9.  At  Worthing-house,  Worthing,  Sus- 
sex, aged  77,  Mary,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Eyle  Towne,  of  Utterby,  and  Toolsthorpe,  Lin- 
cJlnshire. 

At  Glasgow,  aged  24,  Howard  Tripp,  esq.,  sixth 
and  young-st  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tripp,  Si  verton 
Rectory,  Devon. 

At  Morley-house,  near  Ware,  Herts,  aged  90, 
Chas.  Brun'ton,  esq.,  brother  of  the  lace  Michael 
Brunton,  esq.,  of  Richmond. 

At  Boxley-house,  near  Maidstone,  Mary,  relict 
of  Wiliam’  Fuller,  esq.,  late  of  Upper  Tooting, 
Surrey. 

At  Kensington-garden-terrace,  Hyde-park,  Eli- 
zabeth, rehct  of  Thomas  Hampton  Symons,  esq., 
of  the  Mynde  Park,  Herefordshire. 

Suddtr^y,  Richard  Clarx,  esq.,  of  York. 

At  Birr -castle,  the  Hon.  John  Parsons,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Rosse. 

.4.ged  75,  Richard  Oglander,  e^.,  of  Gordon- 
villa,  East  Cowes-park,  Isle  of  Wight. 

April  10.  At  Torquay,  aged  20,  Bingham  H. 
Low,  youngest  son  of  Lieut. -Cal.  Arbuthnot, 
commanding  8th  Madras  Cavalry. 

At  Bath,  Marianna,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Col.  John  Dick  Burnaby,  of  Evington-house, 
Leicestershire. 

At  Cheam,  aged  13,  Henry  Thomas,  youngest 
son  of  the  Hon.  James  and  the  late  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Dutton. 

At  HoUes-st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  aged  26,  EUiott 
Gra<ette  Tho  nas,  esq.,  Lieut.  Royal  Glamorgan 
Light  Infantry. 

At  Corie-castle,  Dorset,  Caroline,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  James  Chesterton  Bradley. 

At  Shelford,  Cambridgeshire,  Eliza,  wife  of 
Allan  Ramsay,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  J.  P. 
Mougredien,  esq. 

.\t  Siratford-green,  aged  70,  Sarah,  widow  of 
G.  Winmill,  esq.,  late  of  D igenham,  Essex. 

.\t  Yeovil,  aged  33,  George  John  Penny,  esq. 

.\t  Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  aged  79,  Thom^  Fran- 
cis Pnihp  Hutchinson  Barber,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Lamb-close-house,  near  Greasley. 

.\t  .\lbert-st.,  Regent’s-park’  aged  74,  Com. 
James  Wood,  Royal  Navy,  late  of  Hanover-bdgs., 
Southampton. 

.4.t  Harley-st.,  .\lexina  Martyn,  widow  of  CapL 
Wm.  Henry  MartjTi,  of  the  11th  Regt.  of  Foot. 

At  Linsdale,  near  Leighton  Buzzard,  aged  66, 
John  Osborn,  esq. 

At  Breakspear,  near  Ux', ridge,  aged  82,  Joseph 
Ashby  Partridge,  esq. 

April  11.  .\t  Torquay,  aged  60,  Louisa,  dau. 
of  Caleb  .\tkinson,  esq.,  of  Hillingdon. 

In  Southga:e-st.,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Selina 


[May, 

Sarah,  relict  of  Wm.  Busigny,  solicitor,  late  of 
Hockbridge,  Hants. 

At  Upper  Mount-st.,  Dublin,  after  a long  ill- 
ness, borne  with  the  greatest  patience  and  forti- 
tude, Margaret  J.  Webber  Smith,  wife  of  Col. 
Webber  Smith,  A.A.G.,  Dublin. 

Aged  74,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Charles  Lamprell, 
esq.,  of  Little  Bradley,  Suffolk. 

At  his  residence,  Weston-super-Mare,  aged  46, 
Cap:.  H.  A.  Ormsby,  I.N.,  of  Gilford,  co.  Down, 
Ireland. 

At  his  residence,  Kingsley-viha,  Wickham- 
road,  Deptford,  Kent,  aged  76,  John  Morgan, 
esq.,  late  of  Her  Majesty’s  Dockyard,  Deptford. 

At  Gloucester-sq.,  Hyde-park,  aged  66,  James 
William  Smith,  esq. 

Of  rheumatic  fever,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  T.  &. 
Howard,  esq.,  of  Grosvenor-st.,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  Jas.  Sheppard,  of  the  Elms,  Upton. 

April  12.  Louisa  Sophia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
N'.  Garland,  M.A.  • 

At  Lea:-park-house,  Ashburton,  aged  60,  John 
Caunter,  esq.,  for  many  years  a magistrate  for 
the  county  of  Devon. 

At  Cheltenham,  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  Lang,  of 
Bremhill-house,  Honiton,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Wolcott,  esq.,  of  Knowle,  Devonshire. 

At  Yeovil,  aged  67,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas 
Binford,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Septimus  Ledward, 
esq.,  Oxton-hiU,  Cheshire,  Margaret,  rehet  of 
Edward  Ledward,  esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

At  Copenhagen,  Thos.  Smyth  Hanson,  Lieut. 
3rd  Dragoons,  his  Danish  Majesty’s  army,  born 
at  Tranquebar,  in  the  year  1831,  eldest  son  of  P. 
Hanson,  esq.,  late  Governor  of  Tranquebar,  and 
maternal  grandson  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  Thos. 
Smyth,  H.E.I.C.S. 

April  13.  At  Bitchfield,  near  Grantham,  from 
an  attack  of  bronchitis,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Richard 
Goddard  Hare  Clarges,  K.C.B.,  and  Col.  of  the 
12th  Regt.  of  Foot. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Thos.  Bunbury,  K.H.,  Col.  of  the 
First  Battalion  60th  Royal  Rifle  Corps. 

Suddenly,  at  Black  Gang  Chine,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  aged  76,  Richard  Woodhouse,  esq.,  of 
Gloucester-pL,  Portman-sq.,  and  of  Abchurch- 
yard.  City. 

At  Southampton,  aged  33,  Wm.  Plenderleath 
Me  CuUoch,  esq.,  onlv  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Me 
CuUoch,  R.X. 

At  Cork,  Mr.  Thos.  Scul’v,  brother  of  the  late 
member  for  that  county.  His  illness  is  attributed 
to  the  fatigue  he  tmderwent  during  the  contest 
for  that  county. 

At  Gay-st.,  Bath,  aged  73,  Jas.  Lindsay,  esq., 
of  London. 

At  Grendon-villa,  Teignmouth,  the  wife  of  Wm. 
Langley,  esq. 

At  Ayot,  St.  Lawrence,  suddenly,  .A.liceBeatTia, 
youngest  child  of  Col.  and  Lady  E.  Cavendish. 

At  her  house,  Wobum-sq.,  aged  84,  Mary,  wi- 
dow of  the  Rev.  John  Dell,  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Weston 
Longville,  Norfolk. 

At  Crescent-pl.,  Camberwell-grove,  of  paraly- 
sis, a?ed  34,  T.  J.  M.  Cunningham,  Brevet-Capt. 
2nd  M.N.I. 

In  Great  O.unond-st.,  aged  70,  Susanna,  widow 
of  Edward  Francis,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W, 
PurceU,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Llew- 
elhn,  esq.,  of  Westbury-on-Trym,  Gloucester. 

April  14.  At  Upper  Clapton,  aged  62,  Isa- 
bel! a Grant,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  W.  Massie, 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

At  Lisle-st.,  Leicester-sq.,  aged  59,  Mr.  Wm. 
Stiles. 

Aged  16,  Charles  Strong  Fenwick,  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  .Nicholas  Cuthbert  Fenwick. 

.\t  Craven -St.,  Strand,  aged  68,  John  Joseph 
Dominique  Deneulain. 

.\t  Surrey-pl.,  aged  79,  Thomas  Olley,  esq. 

Henry,  youngest  son  of  John  Sharpe,  esq., 
surgeon,  Waltham-cross. 
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At  Pattingham,  near  Wolverliampton,  aged 
44,  Elizabeth  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Greensti’eet. 

Emma,  wife  of  John  Marshall  Marr,  esq; 

At  Hereford,  Harriett  Louisa,  wife  of  Capt. 
Ernie  Money  Kyrie. 

At  Clifton,  aged  76,  Miss  Sarah  Hopkins,  dau. 
of  the  late  Wm.  Hopkins,  esq. 

April  15.  Eliza,  relict  of  Charles  Priestley, 
esq.,  of  Broughton  Grange,  Manchester,  late  of 
Hahfax. 

At  Hereford-sq.,  Brompton,  aged  78,  Susannah, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Chatfield,  LL.D.,  Vicar 
of  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 

At  Park,  Poughill,  aged  85,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Matthew  Thomas,  esq. 

At  Eaton-pl.  South,  Eaton-sq.,  Jannette  Bogle, 
wife  of  George  C.  Jonson,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  51,  Charles  Thomas 
Rooke,  Commander  Royal  Navy,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  William  Rooke,  esq.,  of  Woodside, 
Lymington,  Hants. 

At  his  residence,  Brownhills,  near  Burslem, 
John  Haywood,  esq. 

At  Maestricht,  aged  65,  Godfrey  John  Kneller, 
esq.,  late  of  Donhead-hall,  Wilts. 

April  16.  At  Dallington,  Sussex,  aged  72, 


James  Drewett,  esq.,  of  the  above-named  place 
and  the  borough  of  Southwark. 

April  17.  At  Sydenham,  aged  45,  Lieut.-Col.  J. 
R.  Pond,  1st  European  Bengal  Fusiliers. 

At  Scarborough,  aged  27,  Augusta  Anne,  wife 
of  John  Ringrose,  esq.,  of  Cottingham  Grange, 
Yorkshire. 

April  18.  At  his  father’s  residence,  Mont- 
pelier-terrace,  Ilfracombe,  aged  26,  Nicholas 
Wilking,  second  surviving  son  of  Thomas  Stabb, 
esq. 

At  Leamington,  aged  67,  Joseph  Holdswortb, 
esq.,  of  Belle  Vue,  Wakefield,  Deputy-Lieut.  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. 

April  19.  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Oakley,  Doughty-st.,  W.C.,  aged  85,  Mr. 
Christopher  Fulford  Coleman,  late  of  Deal,  Kent. 

At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  Richard  Eaton, 
esq.,  in  Mecklenburgh-sq.,  aged  91,  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders. 

April  20.  At  Trinity-sq.,  Southwark,  aged  47, 
Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Kinton  Luck,  and  only 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Faulkes,  Flaw- 
borough,  Nottingham. 

At  his  residence,  Albion-sq.,  Dalston,  aged  52, 
Nathl.  Ray  den  Lavers,  esq. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 


(From  the  Returns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General.') 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Mar. 

28  . 

619 

149 

207 

226 

47 

1248 

990 

947 

1937 

April 

4 . 

588 

169 

211 

208 

46 

1235 

936 

902 

1555 

11  . 

529 

138 

168 

172 

47 

1059 

835 

773 

1608 

18  . 

508 

157 

186 

193 

40 

1084 

1002 

931 

1933 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average  'J 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

I Beans.  I 

of  Six  > 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  c?. 

Weeks  ) 

54  9 

46  3 

23  11 

38  8 

1 39  8 1 

Week  ending  1 
April  18.  j 

-53  0 1 

44  7 1 

23  5 1 

36  3 

1 40  0 1 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD. 


Peas. 

s.  d. 

39  0 

39  4 


Hay,  3Z.  to  3Z.  5^. — Straw,  11.  4s.  to  11.  85. — Clover,  Zl.  IO5.  to  U. 
HOPS.— Weald  of  Kent,  Zl.  Zs.  to  4Z. — Mid.,  and  East  Kent,  Zl.  10^.  to  U.  12j. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE -MARKET. 
To  sink  tlie  Olfal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef  3s.  6ci!.  to  4s.  10c?. 

Mutton 4s.  4c?.  to  5s.  10c?. 

Veal 4s.  8c?.  to  5s.  8c?. 

Pork 4s.  6c?.  to  5s.  6c?. 

Lamb...'.’. 6s.  to  7s. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  April  27. 

Beasts 4,268 

Sheep  20,410 

Calves 124 

Pigs 155 


COAL-MARKET,  April  24. 

WaUsend,  &c.,  per  ton.  14s.  9c?.  to  17s.  6c?.  Other  sorts,  13s.  to  15s. 


TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  58s. 

WOOL,  Down  Tegs,  per  lb.,  19c?.  to  20c?.  Leicester  Fleeces,  16c?.  to  17c?. 
Combings,  15c?.  to  17c?. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Stea^d. 
From  March  24  to  April  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

Ther 

li 

00^ 

moan 

s 

8 

3ter. 

'bh 

rH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

Thei 

S •§ 
''o  8 

00  S 

•inomi 

s 

o 

o 

11  o’clock  ^ 

Night.  ^ 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Mar. 

o 

o 

O 

in.  pts. 

Apr. 

O 

o 

O 

in.  pts. 

24 

40 

48 

41 

29.  57 

cloudy 

9 

53 

63 

50 

29.  53 

hvy  rain,  fair 

25 

38 

45 

37 

29.  43 

rain 

10 

50 

60 

52 

29.  41 

fair,  foggy 

26 

42 

51 

43 

29.  63 

fair 

11 

40 

47 

39 

29.  43 

rain 

27 

40 

49 

44 

29.  54 

cloudy 

12 

42 

48 

42 

29.  24 

fr.cldy.shs.hl 

28 

45 

53 

47 

29.  85 

fair 

13 

38 

45 

37 

29.  14 

cldy.  ni.  snw. 

29 

45 

50 

45 

29.  64 

showers 

14 

39 

49 

40 

29.  32 

do.  fair 

30 

45 

54 

47 

29.  13 

(io. 

15 

40 

50 

40 

29.  65 

fair,  rain 

31 

46 

55 

47 

29.  18 

rain 

16 

42 

51 

41 

29.  75 

do.hvy.rn.hai 

A.1 

45 

54 

47 

29.  37 

cldy.  fair,  rain 

17 

43 

52 

51 

29.  79 

do.  cloudy 

2 

46 

57 

47 

29.  19 

rain,  fair 

18 

53 

56 

51 

29.  81 

do.  do. 

3 

45 

53 

48 

29.  46 

do.  cldy.  rain 

19 

53 

70 

51 

30.  02 

do.  do. 

4 

48 

53 

53 

29.  83 

heavy  rain 

20 

49 

66 

49 

30.  18 

do. 

5 

50 

65 

53 

29.  59 

showers 

21 

49 

60 

50 

30.  19 

do. 

6 

50 

60 

52 

29.  85 

fair,  showers 

22 

39 

53 

40 

29.  97 

rain 

7 

50 

63 

52 

29.  80 

do.  do. 

23 

39 

58 

34 

29.  97 

do.  cloudy 

8 

50 

60 

48 

29.  76 

do.cldy.hy.sh. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


Mar. 

and 

ApriL 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 

24 

shut 

shut 

93i 

25 

QQl. 

26 

93t 

27 

28 

93i 

30 

93i 

31 

QQA 

A.l 

yo  g 

9 

3 

C?04 

4 

i70g 

6 

217^ 

91^ 

93i 

7 

91f 

92f 

8 

217 

9U 

92i 

9 

217 

9U 

92^ 

11 

216i 

91i 

92| 

13 

91i 

92i 

14 

215i 

91f 

92| 

15 

91^ 

92| 

16 

213 

91^ 

92f 

17 

213f 

91f 

92| 

18 

212i 

911 

92i 

20 

212^ 

91i 

92| 

21 

212i 

9H 

92| 

22 

213i 

9U 

93 1 

23 

214i 

92 

93i 

New 

3 per 
Cent. 

Long 

Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 

Ex.  Bills. 
£1,000. 

Ex.  Bonds. 
A.  £1,000. 

shut 

shut 

3 pm. 
par  3 pm. 
par  4 pm. 

2 pm. 

1.  dis.  4.  pm. 
l.dis.3.pm. 
par  4 pm. 
par. 

par  3 pm. 

2234 

2234 

98| 

5 dis. 

5 dis. 

1 dis. 

98f 

224 

224 

981 

3 dis. 

98f 

222 

2224 

2224 

924 

91| 

914 

914 

91i 

924 

92 

91f 

91| 

91| 

911 

914 

914 

92 

924 

2f 

1 dis. 

1.  dis.  3.  pm. 

flic  5^ 

2^ 

2234 

2244 

\AAOa  LJiAi* 

2.  dis.  l.piu. 

1 dis.  par. 

2 pm. 

3 pm. 

1 dis. 

2 dis. 

2 pm. 

4.  3 dis. 

6.  4 dis. 

7 d s. 

7.  3 dis. 

6.  1 dis. 

3.  dis.  par. 
par. 

98f 

98f 

24 

2224 

24 

2t^ 

27s 

27s 

276 

2i’s 

276 

27s 

8 dis. 

2214 

984 

220 

984 

984 

EDWARD  AND  ALFRED  WHITMORE, 

Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 

17,  Change  Alley,  London,  E.  C. 
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By  SYLVANUS  UEBAN,  Gent. 


mmU  COERESPONDENCE. 


AEMS,  &c.,  IN  AEKESDEN  CHURCH, 
ESSEX. 

In  the  west  window  are  three  ancient 
coats  of  arms,  in  stained  glass,  removed 
from  the  chancel  windows  during  the  late 
restorations  : — 

1.  Walden  Abbey,  az.  on  bend  g'u.  cot- 
t’zed  or,  between  2 mullets  of  the  last, 
8 escallops  arg. 

2.  Quarterfy  : 

1,  4.  Fitz-alan,  gn.,  lion  ramp.  or. 

2,  3.  Warren,  cheeky  or  az. 

A11  within  border  engrailed  arg. 

3.  Quarterly  : 

1,  4.  Ffox,  per  pale  sab.  vert,  a cross 
cross!  et  arg, 

2,  3.  Bigicood,  arg.,  on  a chief  gu., 
2 crescents  or. 

On  a very  elaborate  canopied  altar-tomb 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  with  effigies,  to 
Richard  Cutte,  Esq.,  1592,  (the  inscrip- 
tion is  given  at  length  in  the  “ Gentleman’s 
History  of  Essex,”  vol.  iii.  p.  56,)  two  coats 
of  arms. 

I.  Quarterly  of  eight : — 

1.  Cv.tte,  arg.,  on  bend  eng.  sab.-  3 plates. 

2.  Corney,  arg.,  chev.  bet.  3 bugle-horns 
sab.  strung  gu. 

3.  Fsmerion,  arg.,  on  bend  cottized  sab., 
3 mullets  of  field. 

4.  per  saltire  arg.  sab.,  a saltire 
counter-changed. 

5.  Langley,  paly  of  6,  arg.  vert. 

6.  Ffox,  per  pale  sab.  vert,  a cross  cross- 
let  arg. 

7.  Bigwood,  arg.,  on  a chief  gu.,  2 cres- 
cents or. 

8.  Woldene,  sab.,  2 bars,  and  in  chief  3 
cinquefoils  arg.  Crest  of  Cuite,  on  a grey- 
hound’s head  erased  sab.  a plate,  collared 
ppr. 

IT,  Cutte  onl}’-,  impaling 

Flrington,  arg.,  on  a fess  dancette  be- 
tween 5 herons  sab.  3,  2.  three  besants. 

A monument  to  llichard  Cheelce,  of  the 
CO.  of  Dors  t.  Esq.,  1740. — Cheelce,  erra.,  on 
a chief  sab.,  3 lozeuges  or,  impaling  arg.,  a 
cross  engrailed  fiory  b.  tween  4 martlets 
sab.  On  a hatchment,  another  impalement 
of  Cheelce,  viz.  Cheelce  imp.  arg,,  a chev. 
between  3 bulls^  heads  cabossed  sab.  Crest, 
an  eagle’s  head  and  neck  era.sed  gu.  pierced 
by  an  arrow  or. 

A monument  to  John  Withers,  of  the 
l\Iiddle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  1692, 


with  busts,  said  to  be  by  Roubilliac. — With- 
ers, arg , a chev.  gu.  between  3 crescents 
sab.,  imp.  Cutte,  as  before, 

A hatchment  to  the  Wolfe  family,  of 
Wood-hall. — Wolfe,  gu.,  a chev.  between  3 
wolves’  heads  erased  or,  imp.  Bailees,  arg., 
a chev.  between  3 griffins’  heads  erased 
pean.  Cres^,  a demi-wolf  ppr.  holding  in 
paws  a crown  or. 

On  a tomb  in  the  churchyard  to  Wm. 
Amey,  Gent,  1744. — Amey,  or,  on  a chief 
embattled  sab.  3 mullets  pierced  arg.,  a 
mullet  for  difilerence.  Crest,  on  a ducal 
coronet  or,  an  eagle’s  head,  holding  in  his 
beak  a sprig,  all  ppr. 

John  H.  Speeling. 

Wiclcen  Rectory,  May,  1857. 


HENZELL,  TYTTERY  AND  TYZACK 
FAMILIES. 

Me.  Ueban,  — In  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  November  and  Deceml)er 
of  last  ytar,  you  published  two  articles 
under  the  head  of  the  “ Henzell,  Tvttery, 
and  Tyzack  families,”  The  first  of  these 
article.s  has,  as  a part  of  the  enquiry, 
“ Vv^'ho  are  the  present  representatives  of 
the  Tyzack  family,  and  what  were  the 
arms  borne  by  them  ? ” I do  not  find 
this  part  of  the  enquiry  answered  in  the 
second  article,  and  therefore  it  may  in- 
terest the  enquirer  to  know  that  the  arms 
borne  by  the  Tyzack  family  down  to  the 
year  1769,  were  gules,  three  acorns  on  a 
chief,  three  billets.  The  arms,  as  above 
described,  are  in  existence  as  an  impres- 
sion of  a seal,  used  in  sealing  a letter 
written  in  1769,  by  Peregrine  Tyzack,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  sent  to  a gentle- 
man in  Norwich.  Peregrine  Tyzack  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  was  the  son  of  Pere- 
grine Tyzack  of  Norwich,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Joshua  Middleton,  gentleman, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  present  representatives  of  the  Nor- 
folk branch  of  the  Tyzack  family  are  de- 
scended from  Zachariah  Tyzack,  who  came 
from  North  Shields  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  settled  at  Wells  in  Nor- 
folk.— I am,  &c,,  IViLLiAM  V.  Tyzack. 

Noru'ich,  May  5, 
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LOED  BEOUGIIAM. 

During  that  long  period  of  his  active  life  which  preceded  the  conclusion 
of  his  Chancellorship,  the  writings  of  Lord  Brougham  took  commonly  a 
colour  from  his  occupations,  and  were  designed  to  further,  bv  help  of  the 
press,  the  objects  which  he  had  at  heart  as  lawyer  and  as  legislator.  The 
chief  exceptions  to  this  general  character  must  be  looked  for  in  his  contri- 
butions to  the  “ Edinburgh  Beview.”  But  when  he  was  set  free  from  the 
burden  of  official  and  professional  duties,  there  was  necessarily  a large 
amount  of  leisure  to  make  use  of,  and  his  Lordship  set  himself  at  once  to 
the  becoming  labours  of  a man  of  letters.  In  inscribing  one  of  his  works 
to  a much- valued  friend,  he  says, — 

“In  those  days  I held  the  Great  Seal  of  this  kingdom  ; and  it  was  impossible  to 
finish  the  work  while  many  c.ires  of  anodier  kind  pressed  upon  me.  But  the  first  lei- 
sure that  could  be  obtained  was  devoted  to  this  object,  and  to  a careful  revision  of  what 
had  been  written  in  a season  less  auspicious  for  such  speculations.” 

The  literary  avocation  was  persisted  in,  and  the  volumes  now  before  us 
are  a portion  of  the  fruitful  produce  of  that  new  dedication  of  his  Lordship’s 
great  and  varied  powers. 

Amongst  these  productions,  the  “ Discourse  on  INatural  Theology”  wms 
the  most  ambitious  and  the  earliest.  The  popularity  and  excellence  of 
Paley’s  wmrk  made  it  a daring  undertaking  for  one  who  had  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  his  days  in  pursuits  so  contrary,  to  endeavour  to  add  anything,  either 
by  extension  or  improvement,  to  its  usefulness.  Nevertheless — after  all 
the  disparagement  and  spite  which  party-venom  has  exhaled  against  it, 
and  all  the  critical  objections  which  have  been  stated  against  it  in  a calmer 
spirit  of  philosophy,  have  had  their  full  weight  allowed  them  in  abatement 
of  its  worth — his  Lordship’s  brief  Discourse  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  far  from  unsuccessful  in  its  main  design.  He  has  undoubtedly  done 
good  service  in  the  great  cause,  by  supporting,  strengthening,  and  adding 
to  the  scientific  value  of  Paley’s  work  : and  he  has  done  this,  especially,  by 
his  exposition  of  the  important  truth  that  Natural  Theology  is  a science 
just  as  certainly  inductive  as  Physics,  and  sustained  by  reasonings  of  the 
same  kind  ; and  also  by  his  consistent  and  corroborative  argument  derived 
from  the  phenomena  of  mind.  A lesser  merit  is  the  admirable,  and  in 
themselves  interesting,  illustrations  which  the  author’s  wide-spread  know- 
ledge has  supplied  him  with  abundantly,  and  the  free  and  vigorous  style  in 
which  the  work  is  written.  Unfortunately  for  his  Lordship’s  philosophical 
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reputation,  the  signal  merits  of  his  dissertation  are  not  without  some  cor- 
responding imperfections.  His  happy  and  abundant  illustrations  are  some- 
times found  to  divert  the  attention  too  much  from  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration ; his  arguments  are  ocbasionally  carried  on  to  indefensible  con- 
clusions ; and  his  forcible  and  fluent  language  sometimes  sins  against  the 
precision  which  abstract  reasoning  so  imperatively  claims.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  these  drawbacks,  the  little  volume  is  a useful  and  instructive  one  ; 
more  agreeable  in  manner,  and  miore  comprehensive  in  its  survey  of  the 
subject,  and  its  range  of  illustration,  than  it  is  at  all  the  custom  for  dis- 
courses of  the  kind  to  be;  and,  probably,  unparal'eled  even  in  philosophical 
ability  by  any  work  of  a writer  whose  antecedent  life  had  been  for  more 
than  thirty  years  incessantly  employed  in  all  the  busiest  occupations  of  the 
senate,  or  the  forum,  or  the  judgment-seat. 

But  if  it  had  been  given  to  those  who  knew  his  Lordship  best  to  choose 
the  literary  labour  he  should  next  ens^age  in,  we  question  whether  the  re- 
sult of  such  a choice  would  have  differed  widely  from  the  brief  biographies 
of  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  and  men  of  letters,  which  were,  in  fact,  the 
next  successive  harvests  of  his  indefatigable  application.  All  the  know- 
ledge he  had  hived  from  youth  upwards,  and  all  the  powers  which  a quar- 
ter of  a century  of  active  life  had  nurtured  and  improved,  w'ere  especially 
appropriate  to  an  undertaking  of  this  kind.  Even  his  professional  and 
parliamentary  associations,  and  probably  his  fondest  intimacies  of  friendship, 
wmuld  add  something  to  his  abundant  fitness  for  the  task.  For  many  of 
the  men  he  "was  to  write  about  had  been  athletes  more  or  less  distinguished 
in  the  same  arenas  in  which  he  had  himself  so  well  contended,  and  many 
of  them,  too,  had  been  earnest  and  successful  students  in  the  same  sciences 
in  which  he  had  himself  excelled.  Orators,  economists,  philosophers,  and 
men  of  letters,  they  formed  a goodly  company,  with  all  of  whom  he  might 
claim  intellectual  kin.  He  had  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  some  of  them, 
and  learned  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  others  ; but  he  had  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  measure  of  the  mind  of  each,  admiring  high  abilities 
and  large  resources,  without  overlooking  weakness  or  deficiencies,  and 
catching  almost  always,  with  a firm,  though  delicate  skill,  the  true  charac- 
teristics of  the  individual,  both  in  good  and  evil.  It  is  the  clear  and 
powerful  communication  of  the  critical  results  of  this  insight  that  gives  to 
the  biographies  their  great  value,  whilst  the  ample  store  of  intermingled 
anecdotes  and  interesting  incidents  renders  them  at  the  same  time  in 
another  sense  instructive,  and  full  of  entertainment  and  attractiveness. 

The  three  volumes  of  “ Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  George  the  Third,  ” comprise  a multitude  of  brief  and 
charming  biographies  of  illustrious  men  whose  memories  have  lost  nothing 
of  their  freshness  in  the  present  generation.  They  are  properly  enough 
called  sketches^  but  they  are  the  bold  and  graphic  sketches  of  a master’s 
hand,  a hundredfold  more  lifelike  and  more  faithful  in  resemblance  than 
the  finished  pictures  of  less-gifted  artists.  And  in  the  long  series  of  these 
likenesses,  a history  of  the  momentous  times  the  individuals  lived  in  is  un- 
folded. For  the  great  men  whose  memorable  deeds  are  here  recorded 
were  they  who  had  the  largest  influence  in  the  management  of  national 
affairs,  and  who,  if  they  were  not  the  profoundest  philosophical  thinkers  of 
their  age,  most  ably  brought  the  conclusions  of  philosophy  to  bear  upon 
the  common,  every-day  concerns  of  life.  By  right  of  inherent  power,  they 
were  the  law'- makers  and  true  rulers  of  the  land.  They  led  the  multitude 
— whether  of  nobles,  commoners,  or  people — by  the  irresistible  force  of 
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their  reason,  energy,  and  eloquence.  Men  of  ordinary  minds  enlisted*  under 
them  in  their  party  or  political  aims,  with  the  assured,  unquestioning  faith 
of  devotees,  content  to  know  that  the  champion  of  the  cause  they  served 
in  was  a Chatham,  or  a Fox,  or  Pitt,  Of  leaders  and  statesmen  of  this 
order  the  noble  author’s  Sketches  furnish  a wide  and  large  variety.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  within  the  limits  he  assigns  himself,  to  name  an 
individual  of  any  note  in  public  life  whose  character  is  not  delineated.  We 
have  the  haughty  Chatham,  lordly  and  despotic,  and  leaning  even  more  to 
the  gratification  of  his  own  overbearing  will  than  to  the  promotion  of  the 
nation’s  weal  ; and  the  happy,  even-tempered  North,  baffling  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  imperturbable  good-humour  the  fierce  invectives  which  the  bad- 
ness of  his  statesmanship  provoked  against  him  ; and  the  solemn,  surly 
Thurlow,  managing  and  mastering  his  betters  by  the  mere  force  of  an  im- 
posing manner  ; and  the  cautious,  courtly  Mansfield,  adorning  his  high 
judicial  office  by  his  scholarly  and  elegant  accomplishments,  and  dignifying 
it  by  his  enlightened  firmness  and  ability  : and  besides  these,  we  have  a 
brilliant  series,  eloquent  at  once  and  admirably  discriminative,  of  records  of 
the  lives  of  that  undegenerate  race  of  great  men  who  succeeded  these  upon 
the  stage  of  public  life, — a series  which  includes  Burke,  the  noblest  of  our 
orators  and  statesmen,  with  his  deep  philosophy,  and  vast  knowledge,  and 
magnificent  imagination  ; and  Fox,  with  his  lofty,  generous  nature,  always 
wielding  his  impassioned  reasonings  in  a liberal  and  enlightened  cause  ; 
and  Pitt,  high  and  resolute,  and  self-sustained  in  spirit  amidst  the  direst 
press  of  disastrous  fortunes,  and  unyielding  and  invincible,  alone  against  a 
host,  in  an  unequalled  senatorial  war  ; and  Sheridan,  the  wittiest  and  showi- 
est, and  in  immediate  effect  the  most  successful,  speaker  of  his  day ; and 
Erskine,  the  glory  of  the  English  bar,  who,  with  his  skill,  and  eloquence, 
and  courage,  nobly  stood  in  the  breach  and  stayed  the  onslaught  of  oppres- 
sion as  it  rushed  with  deadliest  aim  against  the  dearest  and  the  holiest  of 
our  national  rights  ; and  Grattan,  “ ever-glorious  Grattan  ! the  best  of  the 
good  ! ” wdth  all  his  amazing  powers  consecrated  to  the  service  of  his  suffer- 
ing country  ; and  Wilberforce,  the  kindliest  and  gentlest  of  great  men,  dedi- 
cating his  life,  with  hardly  less  earnestness,  to  an  unceasing  effort  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ; and  Canning,  with  his  brilliant  scholarship, 
and  wit,  and  rhetoric,  and  unhappy  hankering  for  place  ; and  Romilly,  with 
his  stern,  unsullied  purity,  his  deep  and  accurate  knowledge  of  law,  his 
wide  and  warm  benevolence,  his  wisdom  and  his  eloquence,  and  his  sweet 
and  simple  amiableness  in  all  the  intercourse  of  domestic  life, — on  all  of 
which  the  noble  author  writes,  apparently,  in  tones  of  a fond  and  reverent 
remembrance  which  time  has  not  dimmed. 

These,  however,  are  only  a portion  of  the  Sketches  in  the  first  volume. 
In  the  continuation  of  the  series  we  meet  with  the  names  of  many  men  wdio 
were  scarcely  second  to  these,  either  in  the  strength  and  splendour  of  their 
powers  or  in  the  extent  of  influence  which  it  was  their  lot  to  exercise. 
Some  there  are,  too,  who  were  less  gifted  with  ability,  or  less  favoured  by 
occasion,  but  who  were  nevertheless  too  busy  for  good  or  evil  in  their  time 
to  be  passed  by  without  a notice  in  his  Lordship’s  work.  In  the  vigour  of 
their  very  peculiar  faculty  for  managing  affairs,  few  statesmen  have  sur- 
passed Eldon,  Horne  Tooke,  Wellington,  and  Plunket ; who,  with  many 
distinguished  party-chiefs, — with  Lords  Liverpool,  and  Castlereagh,  and 
Ellenborough,  and  Holland,  and  with  Francis  Horner,  and  Ricardo,  and 
Marquis  Wellesley,  and  some  others  of  less  permanent  or  public  fame, — 
make  up  the  catalogue  of  those  whose  merits,  and  achievements,  and  de- 
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fects  are  dwelt  on,  in  the  second  volume,  with  a clear-sighted  criticism,  and 
a manly  eloquence,  alike  outspoken  and  impartial  in  the  treatment  of  anta- 
gonist and  friend. 

Appended  to  the  second  volume  there  are  two  Sketches  of  statesmen  of 
a previous  age,  which — on  account  of  the  rare  endowments  of  the  individuals 
themselves,  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  their  administration 
was  exercised,  and  the  very  admirable  completeness  of  the  author’s  account 
of  them  — are  even  more  valuable  and  more  deeply  interesting  than  any 
but  the  very  choicest  in  the  series  which  they  close.  The  ministers  that 
we  refer  to  are  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Both  the 
Sketches  are  written  thoughtfully  and  carefully,  and  in  Lord  Brougham’s 
best  manner  ; but  the  delineation  of  the  dazzling  Bolingbroke,  with  his 
great  genius,  his  various  talents,  graces,  and  accomplishments,  and  his 
lamentable  want  of  any  commensurate  virtue,  stands  out  as  an  unques- 
tionable masterpiece  in  the  long  line  of  his  Lordship’s  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished men. 

Prom  the  comparatively  peaceful  scenes  and  incidents  of  English  states- 
manship during  the  reigns  included  in  his  plan,  the  author  passes  over,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  third  volume,  to  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  those 
persons  whose  names  are  inseparably  linked  in  memory  with  the  tumult 
and  the  tempest  of  the  French  Revolution.  To  several  of  these  justice  is, 
we  think,  dealt  out  in  somewhat  severer  measure  than  to  the  contemporary 
statesmen  of  our  own  country.  The  men  of  the  Gironde  fare  badly  at 
Lord  Brougham’s  hands.  He  recognises,  as  nobody  indeed  can  fail  to  do, 
their  brilliant  qualities,  but  he  appears  to  recognise  them  with  a calm  and 
cold  appraisement ; whilst  their  designs  are  strictly  scrutinized,  and  their 
shortcomings  fully  and  unsparingly  exposed.  Nor  is  the  character  of  their 
antagonist  and  conqueror,  Robespierre,  exhibited  with  more  tenderness. 
His  talents  for  business  are  indeed  fairly  estimated ; his  eloquence  is  rated 
so  highly  as  to  be  held  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Vergniaud,  Barnave,  and 
Mirabeau  : but  bis  moral  nature — his  cold,  unpitying,  cruel  selfishness  and 
vanity,  his  want  of  courage,  his  suspiciousness,  and  his  utter,  hateful  inhu- 
manity— is  dealt  with  and  denounced  with  a stern,  unscrupulous  scorn 
which,  bitter  as  it  is,  is  not  too  bitter  for  the  baseness  of  its  object. 
Tallien,  also,  is  pourtrayed  in  the  repulsive  hues  which  alone  are  appro- 
priate to  the  uninterrupted  infamy  of  his  career.  Brighter  colours  are,  how- 
ever, sometimes  needed  even  in  this  part  of  his  Lordship’s  large  historic 
sketch.  The  amiable  dispositions  of  Lafayette,  the  genius  and  afifections 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  the  marvellous  and  many-sided  ability  of  Talley- 
rand, are  all  touched  in  with  a happy  union  of  fidelity,  and  strength,  and 
grace.  A glowing  and  condensed  delineation  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte — 
surpassing  in  its  singular  eloquence  anything  that  we  remember  elsewhere 
in  Jiord  Brougham’s  writings,  and  more  than  once  reminding  us  how  nearly 
the  highest  eloquence  approaches  the  yet  nobler  inspiration  of  poetry  — 
closes  the  series  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  French  Revolution  ; and,  by  con- 
tiguity rather  than  comparison  with  a sketch  of  General  Washington, 
introduces  to  the  reader  two  or  three  of  the  most  memorable  political 
combatants  in  the  great  war  of  American  Independence.  The  consistent, 
honourable  course  of  the  democratic  Jefferson  is  clearly  marked  and  duly 
praised  * but  the  few  pages  that  are  allotted  to  Franklin  contain  a very 
beautiful  as  well  as  faithful  notice  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  services 
to  America  were  so  prodigious,  and  whose  personal  history,  as  citizen, 
and  statesman,  and  author,  and  discoverer  in  science,  was  altogether  un- 
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paralleled  in  the  age  that  he  adorned.  Lord  Brougham  has  grouped  to- 
gether the  great  contrasts  between  his  opportunities  and  his  achievements, 
when  he  characterizes  him  as — 

“ A successful  leader  of  a revolt  that  ended  io  complete  triumph,  after  appearing 
desperate  for  years ; a great  discoverer  in  philosophy,  without  the  oiniinary  helps  to 
knowledge ; a writer  famed  for  his  chaste  style,  without  a classical  education;  a skilful 
negotiator,  though  never  bred  to  politics;  ending  as  a favourite,  nay,  a pattern  of 
fashion,  when  the  guest  of  frivolous  courts,  the  life  which  he  had  begun  in  garrets  and 
in  workshops.” 


Turning,  with  a short  discourse  on  American  Democracy,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  these  Statesmen  of  the  West,  the  noble  author  concludes  his 
work  with  a few  sketches  of  Contemporary  Continental  Sovereigns,  and  a 
dialogue — which  is,  in  fact,  a disquisition — on  “ Republican  and  Monarchi- 
cal Government.” 

In  pausing  an  instant  to  look  back  upon  the  whole  compass  and  contents 
of  these  sketches  of  statesmen,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
retrospect  is  the  rare  accumulation  of  diversified  knowledge  wliich  is  un- 
obtrusively diffused  throughout  the  work.  Striking,  however,  as  this 
quality  is,  it  is  scarcely  so  deserving  of  admiration  in  itself,  or  so  honour- 
able to  the  author,  as  the  strict  impartiality  wdiich  his  sketches  everywhere 
display.  In  this  respect,  the  politician  and  the  partisan  are  merged  in  the 
philosopher  and  judge.  We  know  not,  indeed,  wdiether,  on  the  whole,  the 
kindliest  spirit  does  not  animate  those  criticisms  which  touch  upon  the 
talents  and  intentions  of  the  very  statesmen  with  wdiose  opinions  it  was  his 
Lordship’s  hap  to  be  most  often  and  most  earnestly  at  war.  If  the  old  bat- 
tles of  the  senate  and  the  bar  have  been  in  any  way  remembered  in  the  com- 
position of  these  sketches,  it  has  been  in  such  a manner  that  the  departed 
adversaries — could  they  arise  to  read  them — would  find  no  reason  to  object 
to  or  regret.  And  these  just  and  generous  judgments  are  delivered  in  a 
not  unwmrthy  style.  We  can  conceive  of  a literaiy  critic,  under  cover  of 
his  black  cap,  condemning  the  noble  author’s  workmanship  on  various 
counts,  and  plausibly  bolstering  up  his  sentence  by  tbe  exposition  of  occa- 
sional instances  of  ill-chosen  wmrds,  and  awkward,  or  obscure,  or  inba?'- 
monious  constructions,  outraging  the  laws  of  fine  and  finical  composition. 
But  every  reader  of  the  work  will  feel  that  it  is,  in  spite  of  sparse  and  petty 
blemishes,  written  in  a manly,  vigorous  style  of  eloquence  which  never  fails 
of  its  effect,  which  is  ahvays  animated  and  forcible,  and  which  is  freighted 
with  so  many  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  good  writing,  that  it  may  wmll  dis- 
pense with  the  little  ornaments  and  graces  which  his  Lordship  has  probably 
the  weakness,  or  the  wisdom,  to  despise. 

Far  above  these  statesmen  of  the  time  in  deep  and  permanent,  though 
not  immediate,  influence,  there  were  the  philosophers  and  men  of  letters — 
creating  knowledge  which  should  flow  through  countless  channels  to  im- 
prove and  to  advance  the  well-being  of  society  at  large.  It  is  these  men  of 
thought — toiling  earnestly  and  hopefully,  though  often  amidst  sharp  and 
sad  environment — who  have  been  the  real  legislators,  as  well  as  benefac- 
tors, of  mankind.  It  is  they  who  have  discovered  and  brought  out  into  the 
broad  light  of  universal  day  those  truths  which  slowly  change  man's  wants, 
and  habits,  and  enjoyments,  and  transform  him  almost  into  a new  being  by 
the  new  resources  they  endow  him  with.  In  combining  with  his  s^cetches 
of  statesmen  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated,  or  m.ost  serviceable, 
of  these  philosophers  and  men  of  letters,  lord  Brougham  has  laboured 
wisely  to  the  profit  of  his  work,  and  has  added  largely,  not  only  to  its  in- 
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terest  and  usefulness,  but  to  its  completeness  also,  as  a record  of  the  intel- 
lectual impulse  and  progression  of  the  time.  And  it  may  be  well  believed 
that  the  task  of  tracing  back  these  momentous  truths  to  their  respective 
sources,  of  unfolding  their  scientific  import  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible  to 
all,  of  indicating  their  connection  and  congruity  with  other  unassailable 
conclusions,  of  exhibiting  the  nature  and  direction  of  their  necessary  conse- 
quences, and  of  arbitrating  sometimes  between  conflicting  claims  to  the 
renown  which  is  the  discoverer’s  due,  toilsome  as  it  often  must  have  been, 
must  also  have  been  often  cheered  and  lightened  by  thick-coming  memories 
whispering  of  the  past.  For  in  many  instances  the  noble  author  was 
treading  again,  in  his  advanced  age,  the  very  ground  that  he  had  trodden 
and  had  triumphed  on  in  early  youth.  In  many  instances  he  was  returning 
to  the  studies  he  had  loved  in  the  spring-time  of  his  davs,  to  which — 
amxidst  the  battles  and  the  labours  of  his  busy  life — his  heart  had  never 
been  unfaithful.  The  deep  and  pure  joy  with  which  these  memories 
warmed  him  he  has  himself  described  in  a noble  passage  in  his  life  of  Dr. 
Black.  After  picturing  to  us  the  graceful  and  intelligent  aspect  of  the  aged 
lecturer,  and  dwelling  on  the  singular  neatness  of  his  manipulations,  he 
says — 

“ The  reader  who  has  known  the  pleasures  of  science  will  forgive  me  if,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a century,  I love  to  linger  over  these  recollections,  and  to  dwell  on  the  de- 
light which  I remember  thrilled  me  as  we  heard  this  illustrious  snge  detail,  after  the 
manner  I have  feebly  attempted  to  pourtray,  the  steps  by  which  he  made  his  discoveries, 
illustrating  them  with  anecdotes  sometimes  recalled  to  his  mind  by  the  passages  of  the 
moment,  and  giving  their  demonstration  by  performing  before  us  the  many  experi- 
ments which  bad  revealed  to  him  first  the  most  important  secrets  of  nature.  Next  to 
the  delight  of  having  actually  stood  by  him  when  his  victory  was  gained,  we  found  the 
exquisite  gratification  of  hearing  him  simply,  most  gracefully,  in  the  most  calm  spirit 
of  philosophy,  with  the  most  perfect  modesty,  recount  his  difficulties,  and  how 
they  were  overcome ; open  to  us  the  steps  by  which  he  had  successfully  advanced  from 
one  part  to  another  of  his  brilliant  course  5 go  over  the  same  ground,  as  it  were,  in  our 
presence  which  he  had  for  the  first  time  trod  so  many  long  years  before ; hold  up,  per- 
haps, the  very  instruments  he  had  then  used,  and  act  over  again  the  same  part  before 
our  eyes  which  had  laid  the  deep  and  broad  foundations  of  his  imperishable  renown. 
Not  a little  of  this  extreme  interest  certainly  belonged  to  the  accident  that  he  had  so 
long  survived  the  period  of  his  success — that  we  knew  there  sat  in  our  presence  the 
man  now  in  his  old  age  reposing  under  the  laurels  won  in  his  early  youth.  But  take 
it  altogether,  the  effect  was  such  as  cannot  well  be  conceived.  I have  heard  the  greatest 
rmdei  standings  of  the  age  giving  forth  their  efforts  in  its  most  eloquent  tongues — have 
heard  the  commanding  periods  of  Pitt’s  majestic  oratory — the  vehemence  of  Pox’s  burn- 
ing declamation — have  followed  the  close-compacted  chain  of  Grant’s  pure  reasoning — 
been  carried  away  by  the  mingled  fancy,  epigram,  and  ar^iumentation  of  Plunket ; but  I 
should,  without  hesitation,  prefer,  for  mere  intellectual  grat  fication,  (though  aware  hOw 
much  of  it  is  derived  from  association,)  to  be  once  more  allowed  the  privilege  which  I 
in  those  days  enjoyed  of  being  present  while  the  first  })hilosopher  of“  his  age  was  the 
historian  of  his  own  discoveries,  and  be  an  eye-witness  of  those  experiments  by  which 
he  had  formerly  made  them,  once  more  performed  with  his  o\vn  hands.” 

Passages  breathing,  like  this,  the  eloquence  of  fond  remembrance,  are  more 
than  once  commemorative  of  bis  Lordship’s  personal  association  with  some 
of  the  distinguished  men  whose  lives  and  labours  he  records. 

The  philosophers  with  whom  the  noble  author  makes  us  acquainted 
form  a goodly  company  of  ten,  who  have  given,  as  it  were,  a new  life  and 
new  capacities  to  human  knowledge  in  some  of  its  most  considerable  de- 
partments. Whatever  other  accomplishments  these  individuals  might 
respectively  possess,  and,  by  the  unavoidable  affinities  of  science,  each  of 
them  must  have  possessed  some ; five — Black,  Priestley,  Cavendish,  Davy, 
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and  Lavoisier — are  memorable  for  their  momentous  discoveries  in  chemistry  ; 
James  Watt  is  familiarly  known  and  honoured  as  the  originator  of  ines- 
timable improvements  in  the  steam-engine;  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is  eminent 
for  his  successful  cultivation  of  natural  history,  and  the  noble  benefactions 
by  which  he  provided  for  its  continued  progress ; Adam  Smith  is  still 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  existing  science  of  political  economy  ; and 
Simson  and  D’Alembert  stand  high  in  fame  for  the  issues  of  their  life-long 
toil  in  mathematical  pursuits.  Mindful  of  the  truth  that  the  thinker’s  real 
life — his  life  of  earnestness,  and  high  endeavour,  and  enjoyment — is  that 
which  he  passes  in  his  processes  of  thought,  and  that  the  failure  or  success 
of  his  conclusions  determines,  beyond  all  else,  tbe  trouble  or  the  triumph 
of  his  heart, — Lord  Brougham  has,  in  the  narration  of  these  diverse  lives, 
dwelt  most  upon  the  scientific  aims  and  labours  of  these  great  men,  and 
severally  made  that  aspect  of  their  being  the  most  prominent  and  readily- 
perceived  in  his  biographies.  All  that  could  be  brought  together  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  origin  and  history  of  discoveries,  his  Lordship  has  col- 
lected ; all  that  could  be  done  to  make  abstruse'  things  understood,  he  has 
accomplished.  It  is  a consequence  of  this  care  and  skill  that  the  tolerably 
large  amount  of  scientific  detail  which  is  of  necessity  involved  in  such  a 
work,  is  so  rendered  as  to  present  nothing  impregnable  by  the  understand- 
ing of  an  attentive  reader  who  endeavours  for  the  first  time  to  master  it. 
Of  the  “Wealth  of  Nations”  there  is  an  analysis  which  alone  extends  to  more 
than  fifty  pages.  There  is  also  a brief  but  clear  account  of  all  that  had 
preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  invention  of  James  Watt. 
Wherever,  in  fact,  information  or  explanatory  notice  can  throw  light  on  an 
obscure  subject,  or  clear  the  path  through  an  intricate  one,  the  assistance  is 
infallibly  afibrded.  And  along  with  this  there  is  an  agreeable,  attractive 
character  communicated  to  the  work  by  the  interspersion  in  appropriate 
places  of  graphic  pictures  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  philosophers, 
whose  lives  we  are  contemplating,  and  anecdotes — sometimes  humorous 
and  sometimes  full  of  interest  from  the  impulse  of  a higher  feeling — of 
their  habits,  and  companionships,  and  favourite  recreations.  Examples  of 
these  gracefuller  passages  are  met  with  in  the  account  of  the  morbid 
shyness  of  Cavendish,  the  absence  of  mind  of  Simson,  and  the  singular 
relations  of  D’Alembert  with  the  gifted,  but  not  very  punctilious,  Mdlle.  de 
I’Espinasse.  D’Alembert,  better  than  any  other  individual  of  either  class, 
connects  the  philosophers  with  the  men  of  letters  whom  Lord  Brougham 
has  celebrated.  Entitled  to  a place  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  men  of 
science,  he  was  also  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Voltaire,  the  adversary 
of  Rousseau,  and  himself  a miscellaneous  writer  of  no  mean  repute  amongst 
his  contemporaries  and  fellow-countrymen. 

On  the  first  publication  of  the  “ Lives  of  Men  of  Letters,”  it  was  more 
than  once  objected  that  there  was,  in  reality,  no  need  at  least  for  the  new 
biographies  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  But,  independently  of  the  new 
documents  which  Lord  Brougham  had,  in  the  one  case,  become  possessed 
of,  it  should  have  been  clear  even  to  the  distorted  vision  of  party-spite, 
that  in  a series  designed  to  exhibit  the  intellectual  life  and  power  of  the 
time  of  George  IIL,  the  omission  of  these  lives  would  have  been  both  un- 
accountable and  inexcusable.  In  France,  their  influence  was  for  a while 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  writers,  either  before  or  since.  If  “ the 
wreck  of  old  opinions”  was  not  in  truth  the  fearful  monument  they  made 
themselves,  they  planted  deeply  in  the  understandings  of  the  French  people 
a disposition  to  examine  and  enquire  into  all  opinions,  and  to  accept  those 
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alone  as  true  and  authoritative  which  had  stood  the  test  of  reason,  and 
which  bore  her  stamp  upon  them.  In  this  sense,  their  bold  revolt  against 
time-honoured  absurdities  in  Church  and  State  found  favour  and  support  in 
every  corner  of  the  land.  And  though  their  own  convictions  might  in 
many  instances  be  hardly  better  in  a contrary  extreme  than  the  imme- 
morial errors  they  destroyed,  this  was  of  little  moment,  since  they  had 
given  the  right  guides  upon  the  arduous  way  in  giving  freedom  of  inquiry 
and  reason  as  men’s  guides  in  the  research  for  truth.  The  lives  of  these 
pioneers  in  a great,  yet  perilous  undertaking,  were  not  to  be  omitted 
in  a history  of  the  age  they  served.  Lord  Brougham  has  written  their 
biographies  faithfully, — faithfully  and  favourably  in  the  case  of  Voltaire  ; 
faithfully,  yet  with  disapprobation  visible  in  every  page,  in  the  case  of 
Rousseau.  The  life  of  Voltaire  is  in  every  aspect  admirable.  The  main 
events  in  his  long  life  are  pleasantly  and  clearly  told,  with  just  enough 
of  reference  to  those  he  was  connected  with  to  make  the  narrative  more 
interesting  without  clogging  or  confusing  it ; his  principal  works  are  criti- 
cized with  great  judgment  and  ability;  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
are  commented  on  in  a hearty,  glowing,  almost  enthusiastic,  tone ; and  his 
moral  nature  is  characterized  fearlessly  and  fully,  without  tenderness  to- 
wards the  abundant  leaven  of  evil  which  was  mingled  with  the  mass  of 
high  unquestionable  good.  But  this  genial  treatment  of  one  of  these 
illustrious  men  makes  us  only  the  more  regret  that  the  other  should  have 
fared  so  badly  at  his  Lordship’s  hands.  In  the  briefer  biography  of  Rousseau 
there  is,  indeed,  no  wilful  wrong,  no  misrepresentation  of  matters  of  fact, 
no  deviation  from  the  outspoken  fairness  which  is  visible  in  all  the  noble 
author’s  judgments  of  the  writers,  orators,  philosophers,  and  statesmen  of 
the  time.  The  misfortune,  as  we  hold  it  is,  that  his  Lordship  has  been 
unintentionally  blind  to  many  profound  observations  in  politics,  and  morals, 
and  religion, — to  many  luminous  expositions  of  political,  and  moral,  and 
religious  truth,  and  to  many  earnest  eloquent  enforcements  of  neglected 
duties ; that,  in  a word,  with  a lynx-eyed  perception  of  the  weaknesses, 
and  faults,  and  vices,  both  of  the  conduct  and  the  compositions  of  Rous- 
seau, he  sees,  or  rather  heartily  appreciates,  comparatively  nothing  of  the 
far  more  than  counterbalancing  qualities  which  belonged  to  them.  That 
estimate  of  the  value  of  Rousseau’s  writings  which  his  Lordship  refers  to  as 
precluding  any  hope  of  agreement  with  him  wRo  entertains  it  is,  we  are 
assured,  not  at  all  peculiar  to  M.  Berville.  Some  of  the  ablest  Rrenchmen 
of  the  present  age  have  not  hesitated  to  express  an  opinion  as  favourable, 
or  to  regard  him  whose  fame  is  represented  by  Lord  Brougham  as  resting 
“ upon  a paradoxical  discourse  against  all  knowledge,  a second-rate  novel, 
and  an  admirably  written,  but  degrading,  and  even  disgusting,  autobio- 
graphy,” as  not  the  least  glorious  in  a triumvirate  of  great  national 
benefactors. 

Nearly  a half  of  the  volume  of  “Lives  of  Men  of  Letters”  is  taken  up 
by  the  two  biographies  we  have  just  referred  to, — the  remainder  of  it  being 
divided  between  Hume,  Johnson,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon.  The  writings 
of  Hume,  both  philosophical  and  historical,  have  received  from  his  Lordship 
the  strict  and  searching  criticism  which  productions  so  able,  and  so  apt  to 
lead  astray,  imperatively  called  for  from  a competent  biographer.  His 
“Political  Discourses,”  and  his  “Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,”  obtain  their  well-merited  meed  of  praise;  whilst  his  metaphysical 
speculations  are  shewn  to  be,  at  least  in  many  instances,  not  merely  scep- 
tical, as  ;Mr.  Hume  pretended,  but  absolutely  dogmatic,  and  involving,  as 
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was  made  evident  by  Mackintosh,  the  contradiction  in  terms  of  lelief 
that  there  can  he  no  helief.”  As  a historian,  his  great  qualities  appear  to 
be  those  of  manner : his  style  is  racy,  clear,  and  beautiful,  and  he  is  an 
admirable  master  of  pictorial  effect ; but  these  secondary  merits  poorly 
compensate  for  the  historian’s  lesser  measure  of  research,  impartiality,  and 
conscientiousness.  Of  a history  which  is  in  so  many  hands,  and  is  so  often 
referred  to  as  an  authority,  as  Mr.  Hume’s,  the  imperfections  cannot  be  too 
publicly  made  known,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  intrench  on  our  narrow 
space  with  an  important  passage  from  Lord  Brougham’s  remarks.  His 
Lordship  says,— 

“A  contempt  of  popular  rights,  a leaning  towards  power,  a proneness  to  find  all 
institutions  already  established  worthy  of  support,  a suspicion  of  all  measures  tending 
towards  change,  is  thus  to'  be  seen  prevailing  through  Mr.  Hume’s  reflections,  anil 
influencing  both  his  faith  in  historical  evidence  and  his  manner  of  conducting  the 
narration  of  facts.  A bias  of  the  like  kind  is  plainly  perceptible  in  his  remarks  and  in 
his  recital,  wherever  the  Church,  the  sects,  are  concerned,  and  generally  wherever  reli- 
gion forms  the  subject  of  either.  Independent  of  the  testimony  which  he  has  un- 
wittingly borne  against  himself,  in  respect  of  his  Tory  partialities,  the  proofs  of  his 
perverting  facts,  especially  in  the  last  two  volumes  of  his  work,  have  been  multiplied 
by  the  industry  of  succeeding  historians,  till  the  discredit  of  the  hook,  as  a history,  has 
become  no  longer  a matter  of  any  doubt.  It  is  of  no  avail  that  he  himself  and  his 
admirers  cite  the  disrepute,  and  even  odium,  into  which  his  account  of  the  Stuarts  fell 
with  the  Jacobites,  as  much  as  Avith  the  Whigs,  from  its  first  appearance.  That  party’s 
unreasonable  demands  upon  our  faith  Avould  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  abso- 
lutely acquitting  all  the  Stuarts  of  all  guilt  and  oP  all  indiscretion;  and  they  probably 
felt  more  disappointed,  because  they  were  certainly  more  injured  by  the  admissions  of 
one  manifestly  ranged  on  their  side,  when  he  was  compelled  to  stop  short  of  their  pure 
and  perfect  creed.  Afterwards  the  Tudor  history  completed  their  discontent ; but  it 
affords  no  proof  whatever  of  his  impartiality.  He  had,  of  course,  far  too  much  sense 
and  too  penetrating  a sagacity  to  doubt  the  guilt  of  Queen  Mary  during  the  Scottish 
portion  of  her  life,  admitted  as  the  greater  part  of  the  charges  against  her  Avere,  by  her 
Own  conduct  in  the  open  profligacy  of  her  connexion  with  her  husband’s  murderer; 
and  the  prejudice  Avhich  this  unavoidable  conviction  raised  in  his  mind,  extended  itself 
to  the  more  doubtful  question  of  her  accession  to  Babington’s  conspiracy ; a question 
which  he  appears  to  have  examined  Avith  much  less  patience  of  research,  though  it  be- 
longed to  his  own  subject,  than  he  had  applied  to  the  Scottish  transactions  of  the 
queen,  which,  in  their  detail  at  least,  had  far  less  connexion  with  his  Avork.” 

It  should  be  added,  that  an  appendix  to  the  life  of  Hume  contains  a 
number  of  that  writer’s  letters,  and  some  exceedingly  interesting  fac-siiniles 
of  portions  of  the  manuscripts  of  his  works. 

Of  the  remaining  lives,  the  least  attractive  is  that  of  Gibbon.  But  the 
blame  of  this  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  subject,  not  the  writer,  of  the  bio- 
graphy. Whether  in  England  or  Lausanne,  Gibbon’s  was  a scholar’s  life, — 
“ hiving  Avisdom,”  as  Byron  has  it,  “ with  each  studious  year,”  or  adding 
new  chapters  to  his  celebrated  history.  His  great  merits  as  a man  of  let- 
ters, and  particularly  as  a historian, — his  learning,  and  his  industry,  and 
faithfulness ; his  sagacity  and  care  in  discriminating  between  truth  and 
falsehood  ; his  skill  and  patience  in  unfolding  the  events  of  ages  ; and  his 
brief  and  poignant  notes,  which  are  so  often  better  than  the  text  they  are 
designed  to  illustrate,' — are  all  adequately  dwelt  on  by  Lord  Brougham ; 
and  so,  also,  are  the  stilted  and  unbending  style  in  which  the  history  is 
written,  and  the  covert  sneers  against  the  Christian  faith  by  which  it  is 
disfigured.  The  indignant  paragraph  in  which  his  Lordship  exposes  and 
denounces  the  shabby  trickery  of  misrepresentation  which  the  historian  has 
recourse  to,  in  order  to  gratify  his  miserable  spite  against  divine  things,  is 
certainly  the  most  admirable  and  most  interesting  passage  Avhich  the  un- 
believer’s life  contains. 
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The  Life  of  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of  interest  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.  Often  as  the  sturdy  moralist’s  history  has  been  told,  his 
Lordship  manages  to  give  new  life  and  spirit  to  the  record.  Excepting 
the  Yoltaire,  which  is  equal  to  it,  but  not  better,  we  are  disposed  to  wel- 
come this  as  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters.”  It  is 
a genial  picture  of  the  rude,  strong,  genuine  man  who  lives  immortally  in 
Boswell’s  book, — a diminished  portrait,  in  which  no  line,  or  shade,  or  light 
is  lost.  Here,  as  in  the  biography  of  the  brilliant  Frenchman,  we  suspect 
that  some  latent  sympathy  has  helped  the  inspiration  of  the  biographer, 
and  that  he  has  contemplated  the  manliness,  and  power,  and  kind-hearted- 
ness of  Johnson  with  as  much  admiration  as  the  refinement,  wiC,  and  versa- 
tility of  Voltaire.  His  criticisms  on  the  writings  of  our  fellow-countryman 
are  .acute,  and  sound,  and  vigorous,  and  altogether  worthy  of  the  excellent 
narrative  which  they  accompany. 

The  value  and  the  beauty  of  the  “ Life  of  Robertson”  depend  in  great 
measure  on  the  disquisitions  and  descriptions  it  contains.  There  is,  indeed, 
the  example  of  a man  living  blamelessly  and  piously  throughout  a long 
term  of  years, — loving  his  books  much,  and  profiting  by  them  well,  per- 
forming with  ability  and  zeal  all  the  duties  of  the  arduous  profession  he 
belonged  to,  and  composing  works  in  which  “ the  pen  of  the  great  his- 
torian produces  the  effect  of  the  great  artist’s  pencil,  while  its  pictures  are 
not  subject  to  the  destroying  influence  of  time.”  In  all  this  there  is 
undoubtedly  much  to  admire  and  to  love,  and  the  noble  biographer  has 
not  withheld  the  tribute  that  so  rare  a union  of  the  highest  qualities 
deserves.  His  own  eloquence,  also,  has  been  nobly  animated  by  the 
necessity  of  describing  the  eloquence  of  the  historian  in  his  most  effective 
scenes,  and  by  the  apt  occasion  for  giving  utterance  to  some  admirable 
views  on  what  should  form  the  true  aims  of  historical  composition.  The 
glowing  and  yet  graceful  power  of  his  Lordship’s  disquisition  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  in  part  judged  of  by  the  fragment  we  subjoin.  He  says, — 

“ It  is  not,  however,  merely  by  abstaining  from  indiscriminate  prrdse,  or  by  dwelling 
with  disproportioned  earnestness  upon  the  great  qualities,  and  passing  lightly  over  the 
bad  ones,  of  eminent  men,  and  thus  leaving  a false  general  impression  of  their  conduct, 
that  historians  err,  and  pervert  tlie  opinions  and  feelings  of  mankind.  Even  if  they 
were  to  give  a careful  estimate  of  each  character,  and  pronounce  just  judgment  upon 
the  whole,  they  would  still  leave  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  their  duty  unper- 
formed, unless  they  also  framed  their  narrative  so  as  to  excite  our  interest  in  the 
worthy  of  past  times ; to  make  us  dwell  wdth  delight  on  the  scenes  of  human  improve- 
ment ; to  lessen  the  pleasure  too  naturally  felt  in  contemplating  successful  courage 
or  skill,  whensoever  these  are  directed  towards  the  injury  of  mankind  ,*  to  call  forth  our 
scorn  of  perfidious  actions,  however  successful ; our  detestation  of  cruel  and  bloodthirsty 
propensities,  however  powerful  the  talents  by  wdiich  their  indulgence  w^as  secured. 
Instead  of  holding  up  to  our  admiration  the  ‘pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war,’  it  is  the  historian’s  duty  to  make  us  regard  with  unceasing  delight  the 
ease,  worth,  and  happiness  of  blessed  peace ; he  must  remember  that 

‘ Peace  hath  her  votaries. 

Iso  less  renowned  than  AVar 

and  to  celebrate  these  triumphs,  the  progress  of  science  and  of  art,  the  extension  and 
security  of  ireedom,  the  improvement  of  national  institutions,  the  diffusion  of  general 
prosperity — exhausting  on  such  pure  and  wholesome  themes  all  the  resources  of  his 
philosophy,  all  the  graces  of  his  style,  giving  honour  to  w'hom  honour  is  due,  with- 
holding  all  incentives  to  misplaced  interest  and  vicious  admiration,  and  not  merely  by 
general  remarks  on  men  and  on  events,  but  by  the  manner  of  describing  the  one 
and  recording  the  other,  causing  us  to  entertain  the  proper  sentiments,  whether  of 
respect,  or  of  interest,  or  of  aversion,  or  of  indifference,  for  the  various  subjects  of  the 
narration.” 
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In  a notice  which  can  do  little  more  than  indicate  the  contents  and  the 
character  of  such  of  the  volumes  as  are  now  before  us  of  Lord  Brougham’s 
collected  works,  we  have  yet  left  ourselves  no  opportunity  to  glance  at  all 
at  the  instructive  volume  of  Rhetorical  and  Literary  Dissertations.”  The 
student  of  oratory  will  find  no  richer  mine  of  precepts  and  examples  in  that 
glorious  art ; and  he  will  find  in  it  also  what  the  magnificent  models  are 
from  which  his  Lordship’s  own  mastery  has  been  learned.  "We  hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  setting  forth  a few  of  its  choicest  treasures,  as  other 
portions  of  this  valuable  series  come  before  us. 


GOWER  AND  HIS  ENGLISH  POETRY  ^ 

The  English  language,  after  struggling  through  the  thirteenth  century 
to  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  its  Anglo-Saxon  progenitor,  assumed  during 
the  fourteenth  a regularity  of  form  and  a permanence  of  character,  which 
was  destined  to  be  again  broken  up  in  the  fifteenth,  while  the  language 
was  passing  into  modern  English.  To  this  intermediate  period,  the  four- 
teenth century,  nearly  all  our  nobler  monuments  of  what  we  understand 
by  the  terms  old  or  mediaeval  English  belong.  The  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  especially  rich  in  English  poetry,  often  possessing 
very  considerable  merit ; in  the  middle  of  that  century  appeared  the  re- 
markable poem  of  “ Piers  Ploughman,”  followed  by  the  prose  writings  of 
Wycliffe  and  his  followers ; and  its  latter  end  was  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  names  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  John  Gower.  The  name  and  writings 
of  Chaucer  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  modern  readers ; 
but  even  of  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  the  monumental  effigy 
in  the  south  transept  of  St.  Saviour’s  Church  in  Southwark,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Gower,  few  have  any  distinct  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  three 
ponderous  volumes  on  which  the  marble  “ semblant”  there  rests  his  head, 
and  on  which  the  original,  in  his  life-time,  rested  his  fame. 

Yet  Gower  was  a man  of  mark  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first 
place,  he  came  of  gentle  blood,  and  we  know  from  official  documents  that 
he  was  possessed  of  land  in  several  counties,  especially  in  Kent,  Suff'olk, 
and  Norfolk;  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  Chaucer,  who  left  him  as  one 
of  his  two  attorneys  when  he  went  to  the  Continent  in  1378  ; and  he  was 
a man  of  a finished  education  for  that  age,  and  of  extensive  learning. 
Although  the  want  of  direct  evidence  has  been  pleaded  against  it,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  was,  according  to  the  traditions  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  old  bibliographers,  not  only  educated  at  one  of  the  Universities, 
but  brought  up  to  the  law ; and  he  seems  to  have  been  especially  anxious 
to  prove  to  posterity  that  he  possessed  one  of  the  special  qualifications  of 
a scholar  and  a gentleman  in  those  days — the  power  of  writing  with  equal 
facility  in  English,  French,  or  Latin ; which  were,  in  fact,  the  indices  of  his 
triple  character  of  a scholar  (Latin),  a gentleman  (French),  and  an  English- 
man (English).  To  these  three  characteristic  languages  belong  the  three 
volumes  just  alluded  to.  In  the  earlier  period  of  his  literary  career,  when 
he  was  perhaps  anxious  to  vindicate  among  his  fellows  his  position  in 
society,  he  wrote  in  French,  the  language  of  the  aristocratic  class  ; and  the 

Confessio  Amantis  of  John  Gower,  edited  and  colinted  with  the  best  Manuscripts, 
by  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli.  3 vols.,  8vo.”  (London : Bdl  & Daldy.) 
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principal  work  of  his  pen  was  a poem  of  a moral  and  religious  character, 
published  under  the  title  of  Speculum  Meditantis,  “ the  Meditator’s  Mirror.” 
This  poem,  which  was  perhaps  written  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  appears  to  be  lost,  and  we  are  left  to  judge  of  Gower’s 
talents  in  French  versification  by  a few  shorter  pieces,  chiefly  “ balades.” 
The  popular  insurrection  of  the  Commons  in  the  year  1381,  the  fourth  of 
that  king’s  reign,  gave  him  an  occasion  of  displaying  his  scholarship,  in 
a long,  dull  poem,  in  barbarous  Latin,  entitled  Vox  clamantis,  (in  allusion 
to  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,)  of  which  an  edition  has  been  recently 
printed  for  the  Roxburghe  Club.  It  was  not  until  a later  period  of  his  life, 
when  he  seems  to  have  been  gradually  adopting  more  popular  opinions  in 
politics,  that  he  thought  of  writing  a poem  in  English  to  demonstrate  that 
he  was  an  Englishman.  We  learn  from  the  copies  of  this  poem,  that  it  was 
originally  written  at  the  desire  of  King  Richard  himself,  to  whom  the  first 
edition  of  it  was  dedicated,  with  expressions  of  personal  devotion  to  the 
dynasty  then  reigning  ; but  Gower  soon  afterwards  abandoned  the  court 
party,  to  throw  himself  entirely  into  that  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  a second  edition,  differing  from  the  other  chiefly  in 
a few  lines  at  the  beginning  and  end  ; and  in  this  new  edition  he  declares 
that  he  composed  it  in  English  “ for  Englondes  sake.”  Gower  gives  to 
this  book  the  title  of  Confessio  Amantis^  “ the  Lover’s  Confession.”  It  is 
written  in  the  fashionable  sentiment  of  a period  which  was  distinguished  by 
anything  but  good  taste,  and  appears  to  have  been  very  popular  during  the 
whole  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483,  and  by 
Berthelette  in  1532  and  in  1554.  By  that  time,  Gower  had  fallen  suffi- 
ciently in  estimation  as  an  author  to  be  printed  no  more,  until  in  the  last 
century  Chalmers  introduced  the  Confessio  Amantis  into  his  collection  of 
the  English  poets,  merely  on  account  of  his  name.  On  that  account,  how- 
ever, it  does  seem  right  that  we  should  have  a creditable  edition  of  this 
celebrated  English  poet ; and  the  feeling  of  this  want  has  no  doubt  pro- 
duced the  three  handsome  volumes  on  which  we  are  now  called  to  give 
judgment.  They  are  edited  by  a German  scholar,  of  considerable  merit, 
who  has  already  made  himself  favourably  known  amongst  us  by  several 
works  on  English  history. 

Dr.  Pauli  has  contented  himself  with  giving  a bare  text  of  his  author, 
without  a single  note  or  elucidation,  with  the  exception  of  an  introductory 
account  of  Gower  and  his  writings  ; and  it  is  to  the  text,  therefore,  that  our 
critical  observations  must  be  restricted.  For  the  sake  of  some  of  our 
readers,  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  preface  our  criticisms  with  one  or 
two  general  remarks.  We  have  said  that  the  English  language  of  the 
fourteenth  century  (including  under  that  term  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth)  possessed  a certain 
regularity  of  form  and  permanence  of  character, — meaning,  first  and  above 
otlier  things,  that  it  possessed  strict  grammatical  inflections,  which  cannot 
be  neglected.  The  inflections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  were  represented 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  by  the  termina- 
tions -(?,  -en,  and  -es  ; in  the  latter  part  of  it,  -en  was  itself  gradually  super- 
seded by  -e.  The  manuscripts  even  of  the  fourteenth  century  contain 
examples  of  the  non-observance  of  these  grammatical  inflections,  but  they 
arc  few,  and  are  always  errors  of  the  scribes,  arising  from  causes  which  are 
easily  explained  ; but  during  the  fifteenth  century  all  these  forms  were  be- 
coming obsolete,  and  after  that  century  they  were  not  only  entirely  lost,  but 
were  understood  by  nobody.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  editing  a writer 
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of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  can  place  no  dependence  on  manuscripts  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  the  early  printed  editions  are  of  no  value  at 
all.  To  take,  therefore,  an  early  printed  edition  of  such  a writer  as  the 
foundation  of  a text,  and  form  that  text  by  collating  this  edition  with 
manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  as  well  as  the  fourteenth  century,  is  hardly 
a less  absurdity  than  to  take  a version  of  Homer  in  modern  Greek,  and 
attempting  to  form  a text  by  collating  it  with  the  ancient  manuscripts. 
Enough  has  been  said  of  late  years  of  the  manner  in  which  Tyrwhitt,  who 
wrote  before  the  principles  of  English  philology  were  understood,  has 
ruined  the  text  of  Chaucer ; yet,  with  all  these  warnings,  Dr.  Pauli  has 
fallen  into  the  same  error.  In  his  Introduction  he  has  given  us  an  enume- 
ration of  manuscripts  found  at  Oxford,  at  Cambridge,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  ; but,  singularly  enough, 
he  seems  not  to  have  known  of  the  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  although  it  has  been  so  often  quoted  in  Mr.  Halliwell’s 
Dictionary  of  Archaic  Words,  and  our  impression  is,  from  a comparison 
of  it  some  years  ago,  that  it  is  the  best  manuscript  we  had  seen,  and  it  is 
perhaps  more  easily  available  than  any  of  the  others  for  a new  edition. 
With  the  abundance  of  manuscripts  Dr.  Pauli  describes,  he  confesses  that  his 
text  is  “ founded  on  Berthelette’s  first  edition,”  with  the  qualification  that 
it  had  been  carefully  collated  with  two  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
one  of  which  (MS.  Hark  7184)  was  adopted  “ for  the  basis  of  the  spelling,” 
because  that  manuscript  was  remarkable  for  “ its  judicious  and  consistent 
orthography.”  We  can  hardly  understand  what  Dr.  Pauli  means  by  “ the 
basis”  of  his  spelling,  but  we  hardly  open  his  book  before  we  become  eon- 
vinced  that  his  text  is  no  correct  representation  of  the  language  of  the  four- 
teenth century ; in  fact,  that  almost  every  page  swarms  with  grammatical 
errors,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth,  or  per- 
haps more  generally  to  the  printers  of  the  sixteenth,  century.  In  sup- 
port of  this  judgment,  we  will,  without  entering  into  any  minute  ques- 
tions of  grammar  or  language,  point  out  by  a few  examples  the  manner  in 
which  the  general  principles  of  the  language  of  that  period  have  been 
transgressed  in  every  class  of  words.  These  examples  consist  generally  in 
the  omission  of  the  final  e,  which,  however,  implies  ignorance  of  the  gram- 
matical inflections  of  the  language.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  final  e is, 
in  certain  cases,  indicated  by  a mark  of  contraction  which  is  not  always 
understood  by  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
with  the  manuscripts,  and  which  were  entirely  overlooked  by  the  earlier 
printers.  Thus  -lie  at  the  end  of  a word  was  represented  by  -ll,  with  a 
little  stroke  across,  which  implied  the  final  e,  and  we  hold  it  as  a strict  rule 
that  no  word  ended  in  ll  alone,  which  was  only  the  doubling  of  the  final  I 
of  the  singular  before  the  e of  the  inflection. 

We  will  begin,  therefore,  with  nouns.  In  the  grammatical  system  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  final  e invariably  marked  the  objective  case  singular. 
Thus,  opening  the  first  volume  at  chance,  we  find,  (i.  p.  42,) — 

“ That  love  is  maister  where  he  will. 

There  can  no  life  make  other  shill” 

It  should  be  shille^  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  verb  it  rhymes  with 
should  be  iville.  In  the  same  manner,  open  the  book  wherever  we  will, 
we  find  continually  such  errors  as  “ out  of  the  wey”  (i.  p.  44,)  for  weye  ; 
“ fro  the  heven  above,”  (i.  p.  45,)  for  Tievene ; “ the  ii'ood  amiddes,”  {ih.^ 
for  wode ; “in  the  maner”  (i.  p.  72,)  for  manere  ; “ and  kist  hem  bothe 
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foot  and  honde,”  (i.  p.  Ill,)  ^or fote,  (Jionde  is  here  given  correctly;)  “ of 
\\ex  fader  f (i.  p.  129,)  iQX  fader  e ; “til  ate  lastf  (ii.  p.  43,)  for  laste  ; 
“ cam  to  the  hedf  (ii.  p.  220,)  for  hedde.  All  these  words  are  Tn  some 
places,  under  similar  circumstances,  given  correctly  with  the  inflection. 

In  adjectives,  both  the  objective  in  the  singular,  and  all  the  cases  in  the 
plural,  are  marked  by  the  final  e.  Thus  they  wrote  al  (all)  in  the  nomina- 
tive singular,  and  alle  in  the  objective  singular  and  in  the  plural ; other  in 
the  nom.  sing.,  othere  in  the  obj.  sing,  and  pi.  Dr.  Pauli’s  text  is  filled 
with  perpetual  confusion  in  regard  to  these  two  words.  We  have  some- 
times all  for  «Z,  (see  i.  pp.  14,  54,  143,  176,  &c.)  ; at  others,  all  for  alle^ 
(as  in  i.  p.  126)  ; and  sometimes  al  instead  of  alle,  or  vice  versa,  alle  in- 
stead of  al.  Other  instead  of  othere  is  equally  common,  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  18, 
106,  where  the  error  is  repeated  three  times,  111,  &c.)  ; and  the  double 
mistake  all  other  for  alle  othere  is  equally  common,  (see  i.  pp.  50,  69,  110, 
161,  162,  &c.)  Thus,  as  an  example  of  the  error  in  the  singular  objective 
case,  we  may  remark  that  in  the  phrase  “ so  that  he  pronounce  a plain  good 
word,”  (i.  p.l73,)  it  should  be  gode  ; — in  the  same  page  we  have  “through 
his  false  tonge,”  given  correctly.  In  the  plural,  we  find  continually  such 
errors  as  “ cedres  high,”  (i.  p.  54,)  for  highe,  (rhyming  with  eye')  ; “ geftes 
great,”  (i.  p.  71,)  for  grete,  (rhyming  with  strete)  ; “ wordes  good,”  (i.  p. 
164,)  for  gode,  (the  corresponding  rhyme  is  incorrectly  printed  stood,  instead 
of  stode ;)  “for  be  they  good,”  (i.  p.  177) ; “ the  fresshe  red  roses,”  (i.  p. 
173,)  for  rede  ; and  on  the  same  page,  “ With,  fals  wordes,”  ior  false.  In 
two  lines  on  p.  33  of  vol.  ii.  w^e  have  the  two  errors,  in  the  singular  and 
plural : — 

“ And  eke  my  wittes  ben  so  dull. 

That  I ne  may  nought  to  the  full 
Unto  so  highe  a lore.’’ 

We  should  read  dulle,  the  plural  of  the  adjective,  and  fulle,  in  the  objec- 
tive case ; highe,  in  the  third  line,  has  correctly  the  inflection  of  the 
objective  case  singular. 

In  verbs,  the  final  e marked  invariably  the  infinitive  mood,  and  the  plurals 
of  all  the  tenses,  when  the  final  -en  was  discontinued.  In  this  respect  the 
text  of  Gower  before  us  is  full  of  errors.  Opening  by  chance  at  vol.  i. 
p.  42,  w'e  read, — 

“ That  can  of  love  temyer  the  measure ; 

where  we  should  read  tem^oere,  or  tempre.  In  the  same  page  we  have 
the  lines, — 

‘‘  For  where  as  ever  (for  evere)  him  list  to  set, 

There  is  no  might  which  him  may 

No  doubt  the  concluding  wmrds  of  the  lines  should  be  sette  and  lette^ 
in  the  infinitive  mood.  So  again  on  p,  51, — 

“ And  than  I praid  him  for  to  say 
His  will  (for  wille)  and  I it  wolde  obey.” 

Where  we  should  read  sage,  or  seye,  and  oheye.  Similar  errors  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence:  as,  “ to  hid  andjpr^y,”  (i.  p.  73,)  for  hidde,  praye  ; “ to 
trust,”  (i.  p.  107,)  for  truste ; “did  her  drinkf  (i.  p.  129,)  for  drinhe ; 
“ might  bring  f (i.  p.  143.)  for  bring e ; “ what  so  may  befall,”  (i.  p.  161,) 
for  befall  e ; “thou  shalt  wit,”  (i.  p.  162,)  for  wite  ; “how  litel  they  ben 
for  to  trist,”  (i.  p.  176,)  for  triste.  In  this  last  case,  the  verb  is  given  cor- 
rectly a few  lines  lower  down  in  the  same  page,  “ all  (for  al)  fully  for  to 
triste.”  The  same  errors  occur  with  regard  to  the  plural  number  : shall  is 
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continually  used  for  the  singular  slial  and  the  plural  simile ; and  we  have 
such  readings  as  “they  wol”  ye  woll,”  (i.  p.  44,)  for  wolle } “they 
plight”  “ they  went”  (i.  p.  69,)  {ex  plighte,  wente  ; “ men  tell”  (i.  p.l07,) 
for  telle;  “while  they  torney”  (i.  p.  126,)  for  torneye.  At  p.  54  of  the 
same  volume  we  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plural  used  for  the  singular  ; 
“ he  came”  for  cam.  In  the  two  following  passages  we  observe  the  forms 
of  the  infinitive  and  of  the  plural  both  neglected  together ; — 

“ The  grete  clerkes  ben  assent, 

And  com  at  his  cominaundement 
To  treaty'  (i.  p.  267) ; 

where  we  should  read  come  and  trete ; and  in  the  first  line  of  which  the 
plural  of  the  adjective,  grete,  is  printed  correctly. 

“ That  inalgre  hem  they  mot  ohey,”  (ii.  p.  43)  ; 

where  we  must  similarly  read  mote  oheye. 

The  final  e also  marked  the  adverbial  form  of  words,  and  distinguished 
the  adverb  from  the  preposition.  Thus  the  prep,  was  about,  the  adv. 
aboute ; the  prep,  in,  the  adv.  inne ; the  prep,  out,  the  adv.  oute ; the 
prep,  among,  the  adv.  amonge.  In  Dr.  Pauli’s  text  we  have  continually 
never  for  nevere,  ever  for  evere,  oft  for  ofte,  to-gider  for  to-gidere,  &c.  In 
a great  number  of  cases  we  have  about  for  ahoute,  out  for  oute,  and  other 
instances  of  the  preposition  given  erroneously  for  the  adverb ; and  we 
might  quote  without  ending  such  examples  as,  “ and  bridlen  hem  now  in 
now  oute,”  (i.  p.  110,)  for  inne  ; — it  will  be  observed  that  the  adverb  in  ap- 
position to  it  is  given  correctly  ; — “ they  casten  care  awey,”  (i.  p.  126,)  for 
aweye  ; or  amonge  the  which,”  for  among,  the  adverb  for  the  preposition, 
in  the  following  passage,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  a multitude  of  errors 
are  crowded  into  a few  lines  : — 

“ The  citee,  which  Semiramis 
Enclosed  hath  with  walle  about,  • 

Of  worthy  folk  with  many  a rout 
Was  inhabited  here  and  there. 

Amonge  the  tohicTi,  two  there  were 
Aboven  all  other  noble  and  great 
Dwellend  tho  within  a strete 
So  nigh  to-gider,  as  it  was  sene.” — (i.  p.  324.) 

We  have  here,  1,  the  preposition  instead  of  the  adverb, —it  should  be  cor- 
rected to  ahoute  ; 2,  the  nominative  of  the  noun  instead  of  the  objective, — 
it  should  be  route  ; 3,  the  adverb  instead  of  the  preposition, — it  should  be 
among;  4,  the  singular  of  the  adjective  instead  of  the  plural, — it  should 
be  whiche ; 5,  6,  and  7,  other  plurals  for  singulars, — they  should  be  alle 
othere  and  grete  ; and  8,  the  adverbial  termination  neglected, — it  should  be 
to-gidere.  To  shew  the  frequency  of  these  grammatical  errors,  and  how 
entirely  the  integrity  of  the  text  is  ruined  by  them,  we  will  quote  another 
short  passage,  taken  from  the  second  book  of  the  Confessio  Amantis  : — 

“ The  grete  clerkes  ben  assent 
And  com  at  his  cominaundement. 

To  tret  upon  this  lordes  hele. 

So  longe  they  to-gider  dele. 

That  they  upon  this  medicine 
Appointen  hem  and  determine. 

That  in  the  maner  as  it  stood 

They  wolde  him  bath  in  childes  blood 

Withinne  seven  winter  age.” — (i.  p.  267.) 

Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCII.  4 p 
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We  have  here,  as  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  exactly  as  many  palpable 
errors  as  lines  :~1,  the  singular  of  the  verb  instead  of  the  plural,  {com  for 
come)  ; 2,  the  form  of  the  infinitive  lost,  {tret  for  trete)  ; 3,  the  adverbial 
termination  similarly  neglected,  {to-gider  for  togidere) ; 4,  the  objective  of 
the  nounneglected,  {manerior  manere)  ; 5,  a corrupt  form  of  the  preterite, 
{stood  for  stode) ; 6,  a repetition  of  the  error  in  the  infinitive,  {hath  for 
hatlie) ; 7,  another  mistake  in  regard  of  the  accusative  of  the  noun,  {hlood 
for  hJode)  ; 8,  the  adverb  for  the  preposition,  {withinne  instead  of  within) ; 
and  9,  the  wrong  form  of  the  numeral,  which  should  be  serene.  We  can 
best  convey  to  the  general  reader  a notion  of  the  effect  of  these  blunders, 
by  asking  him  to  suppose  that  they  were  committed  in  some  language  pos- 
sessing grammatical  inflections  which  is  more  commonly  known,  such  as 
Greek  or  Latin. 

These  passages  will  shew  that  the  errors  of  which  we  complain  are  not 
scattered  sparingly  here  and  there  in  the  text,  but  that  they  run  over  every 
page.  They  are  not  errors  of  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
such  as  seem  evidently  to  have  been  introduced  from  bad  manuscripts  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  or,  still  M'orse,  printed  editions.  In  fact,  no  manu- 
script of  the  fourteenth  century  could  present  us  with  such  a text  as  this 
before  us ; and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  in  a philological  point 
of  view  Dr.  Pauli’s  text  of  Gower  is  entirely  worthless. 

And  yet  it  is  only  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  poetry  of  Gower  can  be 
said  to  have  much  interest.  As  a poet,  in  a few  rare  instances  only  does 
he  rise  above  mediocrity.  There  is  some  spirit  in  the  following  description 
of  the  contest  between  Hercules  and  the  “geaunt”  Achelous  ; the  text, 
too,  is  rather  more  correct  than  usual : — 

“ They  smiten  strokes  but  a fewe. 

For  Hercules,  which  wolde  shewe 
His  grete  strengthe,  as  for  the  nones. 

He  stert  upon  him  all  at  ones. 

And  caught  him  in  his  armes  stronge. 

This  geaunt  wote,  he  may  nought  longe 
Endure  under  so  harde  hondes. 

And  thought  he  wold  out  of  his  hondes 
By  sleight  in  some  maner  escape. 

And  as  he  couthe  him  self  forshape. 

In  hkenesse  of  an  adder  he  slipte 
Out  of  his  honde,  and  forth  he  skipte, 

And  efte,  as  he  that  fighte  woUe, 

He  torneth  him  into  a bolle. 

And  gan  to  belwe  m suche  a soune. 

As  though  the  wmrld  shuld  al  go  doune. 

The  grounde  he  sporneth  and  he  traimceth. 

His  large  homes  he  avaunceth. 

And  cast  hem  here  and  there  ahoute. 

But  he,  which  stant  of  hem  no  douhte, 

Awaiteth  wel  whaii  that  he  cam, 

And  him  by  bothe  homes  nam. 

And  all  at  ones  he  him  caste 

Unto  the  grounde,  and  helde  him  faste.” — (ii.  p.  72.) 

Some  parts  of  Gow'er’s  description  of  “ Sompnolence,”  or  “ Sluggardise,” 
are  vivid,  though  rather  coarse,  of  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  which  w^e 
cannot  speak  in  the  same  terms  as  of  the  last : — 

“ He  hath  with  love  trewes  take. 

That,  wake  who  so  wake  will. 

If  he  may  couche  adown  his  bill. 
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He  hath  all  wowed  what  him  list. 

That  oft  he  goth  to  bed  unkist. 

And  saith,  that  for  no  druery 
He  woll  nought  leve  his  sluggardy. 

For  though  no  man  it  wold  allowe. 

To  slepe  lever  than  to  wowe 
Is  his  maner,  and  thus  on  nightes. 

Whan  he  seeth  the  lusty  knight  es 
Revelen,  where  these  women  are, 

Awey  he  skulketh  as  an  hare, 

And  goth  to  bed,  and  laith  him  softe, 

And  of  his  slouth  he  dremeth  ofte, 

How  that  he  stick eth  in  the  mire. 

And  how  he  sitteth  by  the  fire 
And  claweth  on  his  hare  shankes. 

And  how  he  climeth  up  the  bankes 
And  faUeth  in  the  slades  depe. 

But  thanne  who  so  take  kepe. 

Whan  he  is  fall  in  suche  a dreme. 

Right  as  a ship  ayein  the  streme 
He  routeth  with  a slepy  noise 
And  brustleth  as  a monkes  froise, 

What  it  is  throwe  into  the  panne. 

And  other  while  selde  whanne 
That  he  may  dreme  a lusty  sweven. 

Him  thenketh  as  though  he  were  in  heven. 

And  as  the  world  were  holy  his.” — (ii.  p.  92.) 

There  are,  however,  hut  few  exceptions,  even  such  as  these,  to  the  flat- 
ness and  dulness  of  this  long  poem,  which  are  unfortunately  not  compensated 
by  any  important  illustrations  of  contemporary  manners  or  history.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  a few  general  allusions  to  the  condition  of  the  age  in  which 
the  poet  lived,  such  as  his  complaint  of  the  badness  of  the  times,  in  the 
Prologue,  (i.  p.  3) ; his  hints  at  the  deceitful  dealings  of  the  Lombards,  or 
bankers,  (i.  p.  230) ; his  reflections  on  the  evils  and  causes  of  wars,  in  the 
third  book;  and  his  reflections  upon  the  Lollards,  (ii.  p.  187);  but  these 
are  lost  in  the  mass  of  other  matters.  Even  the  illustrative  stories  are 
without  interest — chiefly  taken  from  Ovid,  or  some  of  the  old  Latin  writers, 
or  from  the  Gesta  Momanorum  ; and  almost  the  only  exceptions  we  could 
point  out  are  the  curious  legend  of  King  Ella  of  Northumberland,  (i.  p.  179,) 
the  history  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  Pope  Boniface,  (i.  p.  253,)  and  Gower’s 
version  of  the  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  (iii.  p.  284). 

It  is  this  very  want  of  interest  in  Gower’s  great  English  poem  which, 
combined  with  its  length,  forbidding  us  to  expect  that  it  would  now  bear 
several  editions,  makes  us  regret  that  the  text  should  not  have  been  edited 
judiciously.  As  the  niceties  of  the  English  language  in  the  fourteenth 
century  have  as  yet  been  but  imperfectly  investigated,  it  would  have  been 
a rash  act  in  any  one  to  attempt  to  establish  a rule  of  orthography,  or  to 
form  a text  in  this  manner  from  different  manuscripts,  even  had  they  all 
been  good  ones ; but  this  was  a much  greater  fault  in  a gentleman  who, 
much  as  we  respect  his  learning  in  other  subjects,  has  shewn  clearly  that  he 
does  not  possess  that  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  as  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  Gower,  which  was  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  such  a 
task.  The  only  proper  way  of  editing  Gower  would  be  to  take  a manuscript 
of  acknowledged  excellency,  to  print  strictly  from  that,  altering  only  any 
words  which  are  evident  corruptions  or  palpable  mistakes  of  the  scribe. 
Then,  if  we  have  an  error  of  grammar,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  we  should  know  whence  it  came. 
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The  title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  too  unassuming,  and,  so  far  as  its 
continental  history  is  concerned,  does  it  scant  justice.  Ear  more  than  the 
Dukedom  of  Normandy  merely,  the  present  volume  is,  in  reality,  little  short 
of  a history,  during  the  tenth  century,  of  the  more  important  half  of  the 
present  French  empire,  and  of  the  then  kingdom  of  Germany  as  well.  In 
making  the  remark,  however,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  implying  any 
surprise,  on  our  part,  at  the  learned  and  laborious  historian  thus  giving  us 
so  very  much  more  than  had  been  originally  bargained  for,  or  the  slightest 
censure  of  the  extended  scope  which  he  has  allowed  himself ; treating  as  he 
is  of  a subject  replete  with  the  difficulties  and  encumbrances  that  so  peculiarly 
and  so  inevitably  attach  themselves  to  a description  of  those  periods  in  the 
world's  history,  when  whole  peoples  are  on  the  move,  and  communities,  in 
considerable  numbers,  are  either  striving  to  go  alone,  or  just  springing  into 
existence.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read,  with  a fair  degree 
of  attention,  the  first  hundred  pages  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  cannot 
fail  to  become  sensible  that  the  destinies  and  interests  of  nations  in  those 
days  were  either  more  intimately  united,  or  brought  into  much  more  fre- 
quent and  violent  collision,  than  they  are  at  present ; and  that,  what  with 
intrigues,  intermarriages,  internecine  wars,  and  the  various  other  phases 
which  characterize  a state  of  active  enmity  or  alliance,  an  account  of  the 
actions  of  one  potentate  must  of  necessity  entail  a description,  almost 
equally  minute,  of  the  deeds  of  others  ; and  the  history  of  one  nation  carry 
along  with  it  much  of  the  history  of  those  among  its  neighbours  who  either 
befriended  it  while  struggling  for  independence  or  existence,  or  took  advan- 
tage of  its  weakness,  and  did  their  worst  to  crush  it  in  its  birth. 

In  treating  of  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  tenth  century,  the  author 
has  fallen  upon  times  that  were  eminently  evil.  The  words  of  the  satirist, 
Quicquid  agunt  homines, — nostri  est  farrago  lihelli,  he  might  have  fairly 
adopted,  we  think,  as  the  motto  of  this  swollen  and  multifarious  volume  ; 
and  in  much  the  same  bad  sense  too,  if  not  in  the  same  censorious  spirit,  in 
which  they  have  been  employed  with  such  evident  gusto  by  the  misanthropic 
and  embittered  Eoman.  Men  and  women,  with  all,  perhaps,  of  evil  that 
human  agency  can  perpetrate,  or  human  mind  conceive,  crowd  thick  upon 
us  in  its  pages  ; all  but  unrelieved,  on  the  other  hand,  by  aught  that  is  en- 
nobling and  good.  Bloodshed,  rapine,  intrigue,  sensuality,  treachery,  and 
deceit,  so  far  as  active  life  or  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  are  con- 
cerned, would  appear  to  form  the  staple  of  the  book ; while  of  doings  or 
thinkings  of  an  opposite  character,  prompted  by  anything  like  honesty, 
generosity,  humanity,  or  self-denial,  we  have  but  rare  examples,  few  and 
far  between.  Capacious  as  it  is,  the  reader, — he  may  take  our  word  for 
it, — to  the  very  close  of  the  volume,  may  safely  trust  to  memory  for  being 
able  to  count  upon  his  fingers  the  respectable  characters  that  he  has  met 
with^, — Richard  Sans  Peur  and  Otho  the  Great  at  their  head, — without  any 
risk  of  loss  of  reckoning  : the  evil  ones  “ are  legion.” 

Any  critical  remarks  that  it  may  occur  to  us  to  make  with  reference  to 

* “ Tlie  History  of  Normandy  and  of  England.  By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.H. 
Vol,  II/’  (London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son.) 

**  We  do  not  mention  “glorious  Athelstan,”  as  Sh  F.  Palgrave  delights  to  call  him, 
because  he  appears  but  rarely  and  incidentally  in  the  present  volume. 
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the  historian’s  authorities,  and  the  value  and  quality  of  the  results  that  he 
has  been  enabled  to  collect  therefrom,  we  reserve  until  the  appearance  of 
the  promised  “ notes,  references,  and  illustrated  extracts,”  which  are  to  find 
a place  in  the  succeeding  volume  : not  that  we  have  any,  the  slightest,  ex- 
pectation— aware,  as  we  are,  that  “ e’en  good  Homer  nods  at  times” — of 
finding  the  author  tripping  or  at  fault,  in  an  element  so  peculiarly  his  own. 
It  will  be  in  no  such  captious  spirit  that  we  shall  scan,  with  somewhat  of 
eagerness,  the  pages  which  are  to  make  ample  compensation,  we  doubt 
not,  for  the  absence  of  the  foot-notes  which  in  the  present  volume  we  have 
so  sorely  missed. 

In  reference  to  the  history  of  jSTormandy  more  particularly,  this  portion 
of  the  work,  commencing  with  the  meagre  chronicle  of  the  closing  years  of 
Rollo,  comprises  the  reigns  of  Count  Guillaume  Longue-Epee,  and  Duke 
Richard  Sans  Peur  ; eighty-four  years  in  all,  from  a.d.  912  to  996,  the 
last  year  of  Richard’s  prolonged  and  beneficent  rule.  During  the  lapse  of 
this  period,  the  territories  known  as  Maine,  the  Bessin,  the  Armorican  Av- 
ranchin  and  Cotentin,  with  the  Channel  Islands,  appendages  of  the  last, 
become  absorbed,  by  right  of  conquest,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Norman 
potentate  ; the  comparatively  humble  county  or  marquisate  of  Normandy 
itself  gradually  expanding  into  the  dimensions  which  it  finally  attains  as  the 
premier  dukedom  of  France.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the  subversion  of 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Richard  Sans  Peur,  to  the  throne  of  France,  (a.d.  987,)  that  the  ban 
of  social  exclusion  pronounced  against  the  now  fully  converted  “Northern 
Pirates”  is  removed,  and  Normandy  becomes  acknowledgedly  an  important 
member  of  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

To  analyze  the  volume,  viewed  as  a continuous  history  of  Normandy 
even,  would,  with  our  circumscribed  limits,  be  impossible  ; and  to  give  any- 
thing like  an  outline  of  its  ever-varying  contents  would  require  an  epitome 
little  short  of  a volume  in  dimensions.  We  shall  attempt  neither,  but  shall 
limit  ourselves,  by  way  of  sample,  to  a few  isolated  passages  relative  to 
men  and  manners,  localities  and  events;  of  a nature,  perhaps,  to  interest  the 
general  reader,  and  not  altogether  undeserving  the  notice  of  our  antiqua- 
rian friends. 

Charles-le-Simple,  or  Carolus  Stidtus,  as  the  Capetian  chroniclers  still 
more  malevolently  call  him,  is  the  first  character  that  meets  our  view  in 
these  bustling  pages  ; a warning  lesson  to  us  not  to  put  over-much  faith  in 
historic  nicknames.  This  unfortunate  man,  as  the  historian  observes,  is  one 
of  those  who  have  been  “ the  victims  of  an  epithet ; — stupidity  imputed,  and 
therefore  taken  for  granted.”  Here  we  have  the  character  of  this  “ sim- 
pleton,” or  “ fool,”  as  his  enemies  loved  to  call  him,  drawn  at  a time  when 
Capetian  and  Carlovingian  partisanships  are  no  more,  and  by  one  whose 
impartiality  is  pretty  well  secured,  we  should  think,  by  an  intervening  lapse 
of  some  nine  hundred  years  : — 

“ Modern  [French]  historians,  when  speaking  of  Charles,  vie  with  each  other  in 
ringing  the  changes  of  contemptuous  depreciation, — ce  roi  si  imbecille,  ce  roi  liehete, 
d’un  esprit  si  ohtus,  and  so  on.  Charles  the  Simple  was,  however,  as  appears  from  the 
very  facts  related  by  his  detractors,  right-minded,  clever,  active,  full  of  expedients,  pro- 
fiting by  experience,  excepting  that  he  never  acquired  the  statesman’s  indispensahle 
qualification, — he  lacked  the  power  of  maintaining  constant  vigilance,  or,  in  other  words, 
constant  distrust.  He  was  wary,  yet  not  suspicious,  unable  to  defeat  craft  by  cunning. 
He  proceeded  too  openly,  never  attempting  to  circumvent  the  factions  against  whom 
he  had  to  contend,  by  machinations  like  their  own.  Charles  was  honestly  simple ; — this 
simplicity  was  folly  before  the  world : the  contumely  cast  upon  him  as  ‘ Charles-le- 
Simple’  is  his  highest  praise.” 
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Kings,  as  well  as  prophets,  it  would  appear,  must  look  elsewhere  than  to 
their  own  country  for  the  honour  that  is  righteously  their  due. 

In  the  person  of  Robert,  Duke  of  France  and  Count  of  Paris,  father  of 
Hugh-le-Grand,  and  grandsire  of  Hugh  Capet,  we  have  introduced  to  us 
an  early  specimen  of  the  genus  “ lay  impropriator, ’■  and  a pluralist  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude  besides ; duke,  (to  become  king,  or  rather  anti-king, 
hereafter,)  count,  commander-in-chief,  abbot,  and — veiP,  pilch,  and  tunic, 
we  presume,  excepted — abbess  as  well,  all  blended  in  one.  Not  of  Yishnu 
himself  were  the  incarnations  more  manifold  ; — 

Pre-eminent,  and  the  acknowledged  leader,  "in  the  conspiracy  against  Charles,] 
scarcely  concealing  the  extent  of  his  designs,  stood  Eohert,  Dnke  of  France.  Other 
titles  were  accumulated  upon  him,  whether  by  intrusion  or  by  right : Robert -le-Fort's 
vast  ecclesiastical  preferments  also  descended  to  his  son.  ‘Robert,  Count  of  Paris,^ 
could  scarcely  have  sustained  his  courtly  splendour,  hut  for  the  revenues  enjoyed  by 
‘ Robert,  AhK>t  of  St.  Denis,’  and  ‘ Robert,  Abbot  of  St.  Germain.’  At  Tours,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Duke  of  France  was  absolutely  obscured  by  the  importance  annexed  to  the 
pre  atical  station  usurped  by  the  military  chiefrain, — Robert,  to  the  grief  of  all  right- 
thinking  men,  Primatial  Abbot  of  the  Gauls, — Robert,  by  royal  grace  and  favour. 
Abbot  of  St.  3Iartin.  Duke  Robert  was  also  ‘an  Abbess:’  at  least,  he  occupied  the 
station  of  an  Abbess,  by  holding  the  manse  of  Morienval,  in  the  Talois,  founded  by 
Charlemagne,  a distinguished  and  well-endowed  nunnery.” 

With  such  an  androgynous  Abbess  as  Duke  Robert,  the  nuns  of  Mo- 
rienval,  we  opine,  must  have  had  a rather  unpleasant  time  of  it : or,  very 
possibly,  their  hybrid  superior's  visits  may  have  been  Hmited  to  the  four 
feasts,  now  known  as  quarter-days. 

“ Misery  acquaints  men  with  strange  bedfellows, '■ — and  misfortune  threw 
Charles  in  the  way  of  those  royal  stumbling-blocks  yclept  favourites.  Here 
we  meet  with  one  who  bears  a name  not  much  unlike  that  of  that  proto- 
type of  undeserving  favourites.  Sejanus.  and  who,  though  without  any  veiy 
perceptible  reason,  was  almost  as  much  detested,  in  his  day,  as  the  villanous 
Roman  himself.  The  picture  one  could  almost  fancy  limned  by  Holbein, 
and  the  subject,  (barring  the  slight  anachronism.)  our  Scottish  Solomon 
tete-a-tete  with  “ Steenie  or  a sederunt,  perhaps,  of  the  two  kings  of 
Brentford,  the  moment  after  their  entree,  “ smelling  to  one  nosegay — 

“ The  only  tangible  charge  preferred  against  Hagano  resulted  from  the  privilege  least 
profitable  to  the  favourite,  but  which  renders  him  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  multitude, 
— unrestrained  companionship  with  the  king,  Charles  gave  Hagano  the  higher  room, 
a coxirtesy  which  the  kings  of  France  yielded  to  those  whom  they  wished  to  honour. 
Sometimes  Hagano  would  lift  the  king’s  cap  off  the  royal  head,  and  drop  it  on  his  own. 
Charles  held  his  court  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Duke  Robert  were 
not  readily  admitted  into  the  royal  presence.  The  strutting  usher  delayed  opening  the 
door.  The  noble  visitors  introduced,  they  saw  Hagano  and  Charles  sitting  on  the  same 
couch,  Hagano  above  the  king.  The  etnbittered  Henry  scolded  the  French  monarch. 

‘ You,  King  Charles,  must  stand  or  fall  with  Hagano,’ — ‘ Hagano  must  reign  with  King 
Charles,  or  King  Charles  must  descend  from  the  throne  with  Hagano.’  Duke  Robert 
threatened,  if  the  king  did  not  rid  himself  of  Hagano,  he,  Robert,  would  hang  him,” 

And  what,  gentle  reader,  do  you  suppose  was  the  real  gravamen  of  Ha- 
gano’s  offence  with  Duke  Robert  Simply  his  encroachment  upon  the 
conventual  prerogatives  of  the  many-titled  monopolist,  and  the  fact  of  his 
having  followed  his  example,  and  become  a male  abbess.  In  reward  of 
fidelity  to  Charles,  Hagano  had  obtained  the  monastery  of  Chelles,  a head 
of  game  that  Duke  Robert  had  previously  set  longing  eyes  upon,  as  likely, 
bagged  with  Morienval.  to  go  halves  towards  making  a dainty  brace. 

* We  have  by  no  means  overlooked  the  wimple.  As  an  article  of  monastic  dress,  it 
was  then  unkno^NTi. 
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Hagano  escaped  hanging,  however ; and  long  after  the  truculent  Duke  had 
breathed  his  last  on  the  field  of  Soissons,  we  have  a glimpse  of  him,  snugly 
in  harbour,  coped  and  mitred,  Bishop  of  Chartres. 

We  refer  the  legal  antiquarian,  more  particularly,  to  pp.  28,  29,  for  some 
pertinent  observations  upon — if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term — the  philo- 
sophy of  seisin,  and  the  confirmation  of  certain  legal  acts — difticlation,  for 
example,  ratification,  and  induction — by  the  agency  of  material  and  tangible 
symbols.  It  is  not  in  all  ages,  perhaps,  or  indeed  in  any  age,  that  the 
proverb  has  in  reality  held  good,  which  informs  us  that  “ Seeing  is  be- 
lieving and  many  centuries,  probably,  ere  the  actual  delivery  of  a sod 
first  sealed  the  validity  of  a contract,  the  incredulous  disciple  had  entered 
a memorable  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  sight  can  induce  the  mind  to 
any  such  approximation  to  conviction  as  touch  “ It  is  a marvellous  por- 
tion of  the  human  constitution,”  as  our  historian  remarks,  “ that  our  belief 
in  objective  existence  can  only  be  obtained  absolutely  through  the  grossest 
and  least  spiritual  of  our  senses.” 

The  once  active  and  energetic  Rollo,  the  substructor®  of  the  Norman 
sovereignty,  a man  with  whose  name,  in  his  earlier  years,  little  but  cruelty, 
rapine,  and  faithlessness  is  associated,  makes  his  scant  appearance  in  the 
present  volume,  at  an  age  when,  with  most  men,  “ the  evil  days  have  come 
upon  them,  and  desire  fails.”  Bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  fourscore 
years,  we  find  him  busy  now  in  the  work  of  atonement  for  the  past,  making 
where  he  had  marred,  improving  the  capital  of  his  infant  state,  draining 
and  embanking,  surveying  the  rising  walls  of  castle  and  of  palace,  en- 
couraging the  building  of  churches,  and  employing  himself  rightly  and 
wisely  in  all  the  ruder  arts  of  peace. 

The  scene,  however,  soon  closes  upon  him.  Broken  by  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, his  mind  gradually  fails ; obstinately  resisting,  he  is  compelled  by  his 
people  to  nominate  a successor — his  son  Guillaume  : this  done,  Rollo  dis- 
appears from  history : — 

“ The  exact  time  of  Rollo’s  decease  is  uncertain  : probably  be  survived  bis  resigna- 
tion about  five  years.  When  at  the  point  of  death,  the  awful  rendering  up  of  life’s 
recollections  became  manifest  in  him, — the  shadows  of  terrene  existence  rising  and 
passing  by  in  dim  succession,  preparatory  to  the  soul’s  departure.  In  his  case,  the 
reminiscences  of  the  wandering  mind  were  horrible  : be  beheld  a hundred  human 
victims  slaughtered  to  appease  the  anger  of  Thor  and  Odin. — But  he  recovered  from 
his  waking  trance,  bestowed  additional  donations  upon  Church  and  poor,  and  his  body 
was  deposited  in  the  metropolitan  Basilica,  Notre  Dame  of  Rouen.  Rollo’s  grave  w'as 
dug  in  the  sacristy,  but  when  Archbishop  Maurilius  reconstructed  the  cathedral,  the 
remains  were  translated  to  the  chapel  of  Saint  Romanus,  on  the  northern  or  right  side 
of  the  nave  as  you  go  down  from  the  choir.  The  recumbent  statue  which  represents 
the  Danish  Jarl,  clad  in  ducal  robe,  may  date  from  the  reign  of  Saint  Louis.” 

In  the  description  of  Guillaume  Longue-Epee,  Rollo’s  successor,  were  we 
ever  so  slightly  imbued  with  the  primary  dogma  of  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy, we  should  assuredly  recognize  none  other  than  Timandra’s  gallant 
but  wayward  lover,  once  more  in  the  flesh.  Alcibiades,  however,  with  all 
his  flagrant  defects,  has  the  advantage,  in  our  opinion,  of  his  Norman  anti- 
type : with  less  of  heartlessness,  he  was  characterized  by  more  of  down- 
right honesty,  than  Guillaume,  viewed  on  the  most  sunny  side  even,  could 
lay  claim  to  ; a man  whose  political  life  was  a series  of  defections  and 

^ “The  eye,”  Gibbon  says,  “is  the  organ  oi fancy  ” it  is  the  hand  that  is  the 
organ  of  reality. 

® We  purposely  avoid  using  the  word  “founder.”  Richard  Sans  Peur,  as  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave  shews,  was  in  reality  the  founder  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 
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tergiversations,  and  in  his  estimate  of  whom  the  historian  has  erred  con- 
siderably on  the  side  of  lenity,  we  are  inclined  to  think 

“Athletic  and  graceful,  Guillaume  possessed  extraordinary  vigour.  His  stroke,  as 
the  minstrel  sang,  was  that  of  a giant ; his  features  beautiful,  his  complexion  bright  as 
a maiden’s.  Gracious  in  manner,  spirited  and  cheerful,  having  an  eye  for  splendour, 
well-spoken  to  all,  Guillaume  could  quote  a text  to  the  priest,  listen  respectfully  to 
the  wise  saws  of  the  old,  talk  merrily  with  his  young  companions  about  chess  and 
tables,  discuss  the  flight  of  the  falcon,  and  the  fieetness  of  the  hound.  Sober  men  ^ were 
fain  to  think  that  Guillaume  was  weaning  himself  from  the  world’s  vanities;  and  yet 
that  same  world  well  knew  how  fuUy  he  enjoyed  all  the  world’s  delights  and  pleasures. 
In  short,  he  was  one  of  those  who  (when  not  put  out)  are  sure  to  have  every  man’s 
good  word— and  every  woman’s  also.”  * 

Charles-le-Simple  entrapped  by  the  wily  Herbert  of  Vermandois,  and 
thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  Peronne,  now  his  gaol,  and  soon  to  become 
his  grave,  the  crown  is  proffered  to  Hugh-le-Grand,  son  of  the  anti-king, 
Robert,  who  has  recently  met  his  death  on  the  battle-field  of  Soissons. 
With  neither  “ Cromwell’s  faltering  say-nay,  nor  with  Csesar’s  affected  dis- 
dain,” but  with  firm  resolve  rather,  Hugh  repudiates  the  tempting  offer, 
and  Raoul  of  Burgundy  becomes  the  puppet-king.  Resolved,  however, 
though  no  king  himself,  to  be  “ hailed  father  to  a line  of  kings,”  Hugh  be- 
comes suitor  for  the  hand  of  Eadhilda,  sister  of  Athelstan  and  of  the  luck- 
less Ogiva,  wife  of  the  captive  Charles  : — 

“ Hugh  was  childless  when  he  received  the  offer  of  the  crown.  How  far  the  absence 
of  an  heir  may  have  dictated  his  negative,  must  be  left  to  conjecture ; but  if  so,  he  soon 
afterwards  determined  to  give  himself  the  chance  of  a son.  A splendid  legation  was 
despatched  to  the  court  of  Athelstan,  bearing  with  them  such  treasures  as  England 
never  yet  had  seen: — the  precious  onyx  vase,  embossed  by  Grecian  art;  brilliant  gems, 
amongst  which  the  emerald  shone  resplendent ; and,  rarer  than  any  gem,  those  ancient 
historic  relics,  honoured  and  hallowed  by  tradition  and  faith,  the  sword  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  on  which  you  read  his  name,  the  hilt  containing  a nail  of  the  true  Cross; 
Charlemagne’s  spear,  which  brandishing,  when  he  assailed  the  Saracens,  he  never  re- 
turned from  battle  except  as  a victor ; the  banner  of  St.  Maurice,  chief  of  the  martyred 
Theban  legion ; and,  highest  revered,  the  particle  of  the  crown  of  thorns.  Long  after 
the  Conquest,  the  Malmesbury  monks,  though  they  dared  not  assert,  were  willing  to 
believe,  that  the  relic  preserved  their  abbey  from  calamities  and  misfortunes.” 

It  is  Archbishop  Tillotson,  we  believe,  who  has  rather  irreverently  re- 
marked, that  the  fragments  of  the  so-called  true  Cross,  that  have  been 
preserved  in  the  shape  of  relics,  would,  if  put  together,  make  a very  re- 
spectable ship  of  war.  Without  entering  upon  the  question  of  their 
genuineness,  l)ut  viewing  the  subject  solely  as  one  of  antiquarian  curiosity, 
it  would  really  be  an  interesting  enquiry  to  trace  the  devolution  and  present 
resting-places  of  the  more  famous  relics  that  have  figured  in  our  ecclesias- 
tical history ; such,  we  mean,  as  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
the  ruthless  hands  of  the  abbey-dissolutionists  and  their  not  unworthy 
descendants,  the  Puritan  blockheads  who  smashed  stained  glass  and 
anathematized  custard,  because,  forsooth,  the  monks,  those  sons  of  Belial, 
had  expended  their  savings  upon  the  one,  and,  with  almost  equal  good 
taste,  had  manifested  a relish  for  the  other 

Sporting  prelates,  fuddling  clergy — men  of  the  Trulliber  genus — the 
opprobrium  of  the  preceding  century,  are  now  pretty  well  among  the  things 
that  “ have  been  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features,  perhaps,  of  the  day. 
Nor  is  it  matter  of  complaint  in  these  times  that  our  prelates  are  nominated 

^ Tliis  is  Socrates  to  a nicety ; flattering  himself  that  he  might  make  a philosopher 
of  Alcibiades.  St.  Antony  had  about  as  good  a chance  with  the  fishes. 

B Under  the  name  of  “creme  of  alemaundys,”  (almonds). 
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at  too  youthful  an  age ; genuine  “ hoy-bishops,”  in  fact,  like  their  predecessors 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  none  of  your  Eton  and  Winchester  make-believes. 
Political  motives  may  not,  perhajas,  be  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  appointments  even  at  the  present  day ; but  there  is  no  denying 
that  even  in  tliis  respect  we  have  made  considerable  advances  since  the 
period  when,  if  report  spoke  true,  a buccaneer^  was  placed  by  our  first 
Hanoverian  sovereign  in  the  episcopal  chair ; and  for  no  other  merit,  we 
presume,  than  his  active  jDartizanship  and  his  anti-Jacobite  principles.  The 
tenth  century  would  appear  to  have  eminently  laboured  under  a plethora  of 
all  these  enormous  evils  combined ; sporting  clergy,  baby-bishops,  and 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  whose  only  qualifications  for  preferment  were 
partizanship  to  the  knife,  an  unblushing  front,  a full  purse,  and  a voracious 
aj)petite  for  simoniacal  bargains.  The  author’s  remarks  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hugh  the  Parvulus,  a child  five  years  of  age,  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Eheims,  are  to  the  purpose  : — 

“ Occasionally,  the  prerogative  appointees  were  men  of  secular  or  disreputable  lives, — 
bowling  bishops,  sporting  bishops,  driniken  bishops,  campaigning  bishops.  An  ordinary 
man,  decorously  lukewarm,  smatteringly  learned,  moderately  dull,  or  cleverly  worldly, 
might  be  useful  in  the  see ; but  to  instal  a little  fellow,  bigger  than  a baby,  yet  hardly 
grown  up  into  a boy,  was  an  outrageous  mockery  of  the  Christian  community.  The 
ceremony  was  equally  sorrowful  and  ludicrous;  the  child,  taught  to  repeat  the  re- 
sponses, or  to  ^pell  them  if  he  could  nob  get  them  by  heart,  usually  behaved  pitiably. 
Sometimes'  the  terrified  urchin  would  whimper,  not  in  fear  of  losing  the  bishopric, — 
a loss  which  he  would  in  no  wise  appreciate, — but  lest,  as  a dunce,  he  should  receive 
the  accustomed  chastisement  for  not  knowing  his  lesson.  The  bystanders  laughed, — ■ 
some  cried  shame.” 

Our  canny  neighbours  across  the  Border— some  of  them,  at  least — are  in 
the  habit  of  twitting  us,  more  particularly  when  a recurrent  paroxysm  of 
nationality  comes  on,  with  having  been  under  the  necessity,  once  upon 
a time,  (like  the  frogs  suing  Jupiter  i,  we  suppose,)  of  resorting  to  them  for 
a king ; and  hence,  according  to  them,  our  present  governance  under  the 
auspicious  sway  of  neither  more  nor  less  than  a Scottish  Queen.  Barring 
the  rather  awkward  fact  of  a certain  surrender  of  a sovereign,  made  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  January,  1647, — a transaction  which,  morally  speaking, 
ought  to  go  a good  way  towards  flawing  their  title, — we  are  bound,  with 
the  best  grace  we  may,  to  concede  their  priority  in  right  to  a sovereign 
who,  so  far  as  these  ^ islands  are  concerned,  is  acknowledgedly  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Stuarts — a purely  Scottish  dynasty.  Here,  however,  we 
have  another  claimant  against  us,  making  profert,  too,  of  a title  of  more 
ancient  date  : not  a rag  of  royalty,  it  seems,  is  to  be  left  us  to  call 
our  own : — 

“ In  the  Channel  Islands  the  Norman  jurisprudence  flourishes  at  the  present  day. 
Faithfully  have  the  people  adhered  to  England — or,  as  they  are  reported  to  say, 
England  appertains  to  them;  it  was  their  Dulie  who  conquered  England.  They  may 
adduce  grave  authority  for  the  indulgence  of  their  pretensions.  My  Lord  Coke  lays 
down  as  law,  that  the  possession  of  these  islands  is  good  seisin  for  the  rest  of  the  duchy. 
During  all  vicissitudes,  and  notwithstanding  all  mutations  of  religion  and  policy,  it  is 


**  Launcelot  Blackbourne ; consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter  1716,  and  translated  to 
York  1724,  as  a reward,  it  was  said,  for  privately  uniting  George  I.  to  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal. 

‘ In  James — by  way  of  enlarging  the  simile — there  was  a good  deal  of  log  and  stork 
combined ; witness  his  subserviency  to  Gondomar  and  his  persecution  of  Raleigh. 

■"We  imply  here  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  who  is  de  facto  the  senior 
representative  of  the  Stuarts,  tlu'ough  Hemdetta  Maria,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  daughter 
of  Charles  I. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  4 q 
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in  the  right  of  the  ISTorman  coronal,  and  displaying  the  leopards  of  Normandy  on  her 
ducal  seal,  that  this  remnant  of  Eollo’s  dominion  is  ruled  by  the  sovereign  of  the 
British  Empire.” 

A word  now  about  a wonderful  horse ; not  the  white  horse  of  Hanover, 
as,  fresh  as  we  are  from  contending  nationalities,  might  for  a moment  be 
surmised,  but  a charger,  in  his  day  the  equal,  perhaps,  of  Bucephalus  in 
fame,  and  second  only  to  him  of  Hippocrene,  or  the  flying  Indian  steed  of 
Firouz  Shah  in  the  “ Arabian  Nights.”  Foremost  among  the  princes  of 
Aquitanian  Gaul  who  made  their  submission  to  Raoul,  Hugh-le- Grand's 
nominee, — 

‘‘  Eajnnond,  Count  of  Toulouse  and  Hermengaud  of  Ehctdez,  the  Counts  of  Septi- 
mania,  who  also  ruled  Albi  and  Cahors,  came  forward.  With  them  appeared  Lope 
Aznar,  a Gascon  duke,  accompanied  by  his  famous  steed,  a hv.ndred  years  old,  as  men 
believed,  and  sound  in  wind  and  limb, — the  horse  as  celebrated  throughout  Gaul  as 
his  master.” 

Vapouring  Gascony  was,  perhaps,  the  most  appropriate  home  for  such 
a steed  as  this ; — at  the  present  day  he  would  have  dwindled,  perhaps,  to 
the  humble  dimensions  of  a canard. 

Incidentally  introduced  (p.  132),  we  have  some  useful  information  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  distinguishing  homonymous  sovereigns 
by  ordinal  numbers  in  lieu  of  epithets,  “ first  employed  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  pontifls  by  those  who  wrote  or  spoke  of  them ; but  never,  even  at 
the  present  day,  by  the  popes  themselves.”  It  may  not  be  altogether 
irrelevant  to  remark,  that  the  earliest  instance,  so  far  as  our  own  recollection 
serves  us,  of  this  mode  of  distinguishing  the  English  sovereigns,  is  that  of 
Henry  III. ; and,  singularly  enough,  his  is  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which 
this  obvious  practice  has  been  in  any  way  productive  of  inconvenience. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  we  find  this  sovereign  mentioned  in  ancient 
charters  as  Henry  IV.  {Henriciis  Quartus) ; Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  II.,  who  was  crowned  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  but  did  not  survive 
him,  being  reckoned  by  some  of  the  old  authorities  in  our  line  of  kings. 

We  note  the  following  passage  to  remark  that,  although  Suetonius 
speaks  of  Caligula  erecting  a tower,  by  way  of  lighthouse  {ut  Pharos),  at 
some  spot  on  the  northern  coast  of  France,  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  the 
assertion  made  by  D’Anville  and  others,  that  it  was  identical  with  the  old 
tower  still  to  be  seen  at  Boulogne  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  it  may  have  been  the  same  ; for  Eginhard 
speaks  of  Charlemagne  repairing  the  Boulogne  tower,  which  was  even  then 
an  ancient  construction  : — 

“ Caligula’s  imperial  tower,  the  Turris  ardens,  the  twelve-storied  pyramid,  rising  in 
massy  stateliness  from  the  edge  of  the  commanding  but  treacherous  cliff,  still  cor- 
responded witli  the  Dover  Pharos ; and  the  ancient  Gessoriacum,  not  yet  supplanted  by 
Witsind,  continued,  as  in  the  Eoman  age^,  to  be  the  accustomed  point  of  transit  be- 
tween the  Gauls  and  England.” 

King  Raoul  dying  of  a fearful  malad}^  “ his  body  covered  with  loathsome 
sores  and  ulcers,  swarming  with  vermin,”  the  fugitive  youth,  Louis  d’Ou- 
trerner,  thanks  to  the  agency  of  his  uncle,  “ glorious  Athelstan,”  is  restored 
(a.d.  936)  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  moment,  however,  that  the  youth 
manifests  symptoms  of  revolting  against  the  enforced  tutelage  of  Hugh-le- 
Grand, — a guardian  who,  metaphorically  speaking,  clutches  him  as  tightly 

‘ In  the  early  part  of  the  Eoman  era,  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  namely, 
Portus  Itius,  or  Witsand,  was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  the  Eomans. 
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at  the  throat  as  ever  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  did  the  Eastern  Ulysses, — the 
magnanimous  Duke  commences  plotting  against  his  crown,  his  liberty,  and, 
little  matter  if,  his  life.  A pretty  sketch  that  (p.  190)  of  the  two,  whilom 
rivals  at  mortal  enmity,  hut  now  compeers  in  villany,  putting  their  hoary 
heads  together  for  the  destruction  of  a helpless  woman  and  an  orphan  boy, 
Louis  d’Outremer  is  in  nowise,  perhaps,  on  a par  in  our  sympathy  with 
the  “ chaste  Susanna,”  but  Hugh-le-Grand  and  Count  Herbert  of  Verman- 
dois  form  no  very  unfaithful  counterpart  of  the  villanous  elders. 

It  is  not  every  reader  of  history  that  is  aware  that  the  Magyars,  or 
Mogors,  the  Tar  tar  forefathers  of  modern  Hungary,  have  been  so  near  our 
own  doors,  and  in  such  evil  guise,  too, — the  veritable  ogres  of  our  nurse,  ly 
days, — as,  from  the  following  and  other  passages  in  the  book,  would 
appear.  In  the  year  937 — 

*•  the  Magyars,  having  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Worms,  poured  in  like  a flood,  spreading 
themselves  all  over  Belgic  Gaul,  and  all  over  Celtic  Gaul,  all  down  into  Aquitaine. 
The  country  was  dreadfully  ravaged : the  depredations  perpetrated  by  these  insatiate 
Tartars  were  minor  evils  compared  with  their  cruelties; — priests  stripped  stark  naked 
and  shot  at,  as  marks; — innumerable  captives  starved  to  death.  The  Magyars,  when 
they  had  done  their  worst,  rushed  away  through  Italy,  carrying  off  multitudes  of 
prisoners,  who  merged  in  the  mixed  population  of  Arpad’s  kingdom,  where  they  settled 
peaceably.” 

The  identification  of  the  Partus  Itius'^  of  the  Romans  is  a subject  of 
interest  to  the  antiquarian  : — 

“An  ancient  encampment,  known  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  CasteUum  Ccesaris, 
crowning  an  adjoining  mount,  commemorated,  nay,  now  commemorates,  the  occupation 
of  the  locality  by  the  Romans.  The  most  critical  amongst  French  topographers  identi- 
fies this  harbour  with  the  renowned  Portus  Icckis  of  the  Romans ; and,  in  addition  to 
other  arguments,  appeals  to  Caesar’s  Castle.  The  name  imposed  or  adopted  by  the 
conquerors  of  the  Gauls  was,  however,  disused  by  the  inhabitants ; and  the  haven 
acquired,  in  the  vernacular  dialect,  the  very  intelligible  denomination  of  Wit-sant, 
suggested  by  the  blanched  aspect  of  the  shores.  But  since  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
white  sands  have  choked  up. the  sheltering  bay,  and  rendered  its  pristine  existence 
merely  an  historical  tradition.  Caesar’s  camp,  however,  still  exists,  and  the  hamlet  of 
Wissan,  which  indicates  the  position  of  the  obliterated  seaport,  stands  idly  inland,  at 
the  ^stance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  salt  water.” 

D’Anville,  we  are  aware,  supports  the  above  derivation  of  Witsant ; but 
to  us  it  appears  neither  more  nor  less  than  a corruption  of  the  Roman  name 
Itius,  given  to  the  harbour,  from  the  neighbouring  promontory,  now 

known  as  Grisnez.  The  question  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Long,  in 
Dr.  Smith’s  “ Diet.  Ancient  Geog.,”  [Itins  Portus).  Froissart  speaks  of 
Wissant  as  a large  town  in  1346. 

Agreeing  with  the  historian  in  his  estimate  of  the  high  value  of  monastic 
institutions  in  the  middle  ages,  coinciding  in  opinion  with  him  that  it  was 
solely  by  employing  the  monastery  that  the  steady  and  permanent  dispensa- 
tion of  eleemosynary  charity  could  be  ensured,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  fiduciary  duties  of  the  English  Church  were  more  faitlifully 
observed  in  those  days  than  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  give  it  credit  for,  we 
cannot  as  cordially  concur  in  his  indirect  censure  (p.  263)  of  the  policy  of 
the  Mortmain  Statutes.  Corporations — w'e  have  Lord  Coke’s  authority’  for 
it — are  destitute  of  soul,  and  too  often,  we  fear,  they^  are  apt  to  dispense 
with  conscience  as  well.  As  civilization  advances,  wants  and  washes  mul- 
tiplyq  before  unknown,  and  temptations  are  correspondingly’  on  the  increase. 
Individually  w^e  pray  that  we  may  not  be  led  into  temptation,  and  it  is 


A preferable  reading  to  Iccius,  as  given  in  the  text. 
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reallv  deserving-  our  serious  consideration  whether,  by  the  repeal  of  these 
statutes,  we  might  not  open  a flood  of  evils  upon  our  Church,  for  which  any 
contingent  benefits  would  miserably  fail  to  compensate. 

Should  the  reader  be  at  a loss  for  an  apt  illustration  of  the  mediaeval 
adage,  Hlgrotat  dcemon,  monachus  tunc  esse  volelat,  (“  The  devil  was 
sick,”  Sec.),  he  has  only  to  turn  to  p.  279,  with  the  significant  side-note, 
“ Guillaume  Longue-Epee ^71  he  will  become  a monk,”  and  descriptive 
of  his  interview  with  Abbot  Martin,  at  Jumieges.  The  abbot,  aware  of  the 
fickleness  and  insincerity  of  his  mind-sick  patient,  gives  him,  at  first,  a 
respectful  but  peremptory  refusah  A compromise,  however,  is  efiected, 
quite  unique  in  its  way,  and,  spite  of  what  our  author  says  about  the 
abbot’s  “ prudent  compassion,”  not  much  to  the  credit  of  either  party,  we 
think : — 

Guillaume,  the  angry  penitent,  literally  clung  to  his  companion’s  skirts,  casting 
himstlf  at  the  abbot’s  feet : nor  would  he  let  the  abbot  go  until  his  angry  yet  pitiable 
importunities  had  extorted  one  concession  from  iilartin’s  prudent  compassion.  Just  as 
you  give  a plaything  to  pacify  a pettish  child,  Abbot  Martin  presented  the  Duke  with 
the  outward  garments  of  the  Monk — the  gown  and  the  cowl.  Having  gained  these 
toys,  the  provoked  and  embittered  Gnillaume  returned  to  Eouen.  Frock  and  cowl  he 
deposited  in  a precious  shrine ; the  lock  was  locked  by  a silver  key ; Guillaume  ap- 
pended the  key  to  his  girdle,  which  he  always  wore  about  his  body ; never  did  he  part 
with  the  key, — the  key  was  always  ready  for  use,  should  occasion  arise.” 

TTliat  use  it  was  ready  for  we  are  at  a loss  to  divine. 

So  perfect,  in  recent  times,  has  been  the  system  of  centralization  adopted 
by  successive  governments,  that  the  city  of  Paris — much  to  the  annoyance  of 
its  provincial  neighbours— looks  upon  itself  as  no  other  than  the  alter  ego, 
the  life-blood,  the  ruling  spirit,  the  embodied  volition  of  Prance.  Singular 
the  retrospect,  to  a period  when  one  who  bore  the  title  of  “ King  of  France” 
owned  not  a foot  of  land  within  that  city’s  circuit : the  assertion,  to  most, 
would  sound  little  short  of  a paradox.  To  the  luckless  Louis  d’Outremer, 
in  the  year  943,  the  sole  city  of  refuge,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  was  the  rock-crowning  fortress  of  Laon,  the  Celtic  Clach- 
dll  in  : — 

“According  to  the  current  of  modern  ideas,  the 'King  of  France  and  the  city  ot 
Paris  are  now  naturally  suggestive  of  each  other;  they  were  then  inevitably  repulsive. 
Xo  Carlovingian  monarch  had  ever  been  seen  in  Paris  since  Charles-le-Chauve.  Xot  a 
square  to'se  of  land  was  owned  by  Louis  in  the  future  metropolis.  At  Paris,  Louis  had 
neither  house  nor  home,  nor  right,  nor  power.  He  could  not  have  repaired  to  that 
jealous  city  otherwise  than  pursuant  to  Duke  Hugh-le-Grand’s  invitation;  nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  he  lodged  elsewhere  than  in  the  Duke’s  palace,  situated,  as  French  anti- 
quarians tell  us,  near  the  ancient  Moiitier  of  Saint  Barthelemy.” 

Time  out  of  mind,  in  the  simplicity  of  our  heart  we  had  imagined,  had 
the  now  old-fashioned  bickering  and  rivalry  existed  between  ourselves 
and  our  Gallic  neighbours,  as  to  superiority  in  personal  prowess ; and  little 
were  we  prepared  to  find  that  any  definite  era  could  be  pointed  out  to  us  at 
which  tliis  unamicable  feeling  originated.  Our  impression,  however,  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  historian,  is  erroneous.  An  embassy  being  despatched  by 
Edmund,  king  of  England,  to  Hugh-le-Grand,  for  the  purpose  of  demand- 
ins’,  in  somewhat  arrogant  terms,  the  deliverance  of  the  now  captive  Louis 
d’Outremer, — 

“ Hugh,  on  his  part,  becoming  vain  and  boastful,  retorted  in  the  same  spirit : he 
cared  not  for  the  threats  of  the  Enriishmen.  If  the  proud  English  dared  attempt  the 
menaced  invasion,  they  might  one  day  have  full  cause,  at  home,  to  repent  them  of  their 
audacity.  This  is  a memorable  passage. — The  relations  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
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the  Gauls  had  hitherto  never  been  otherwise  than  very  amicable,  and  the  first  distinct 
expression  of  rivalry  between  the  nations  was  thus  elicited  by  the  communications  ex- 
changed between  an  English  king  and  the  father  of  the  Capetian  dynasty.  But  Pld- 
mund  had  no  leisure  to  justify  his  words,  for  the  steel  of  the  malefactor  was  sharpening 
to  shed  his  blood;  and  the  sovereign  who  seemed  destined  to  renovate  the  Anglo-Saxon 
empire,  perished  in  an  ignoble  scuffle  with  an  outlaw 

His  uncle  and  ally,  Edmund  the  Magnificent,  cut  off  by  a violent  death  ; 
his  brother-in-law,  Otho  of  Germany,  unable  to  afford  him  assistance  ; his 
friends  and  nobles  slaughtered ; Laon,  his  last  stronghold,  lost,  and  him- 
self a captive  in  bolts  and  fetters, — Louis  d’Outremer  is  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  demands  of  his  most  extortionate  of  gaolers.  It  is  at  this  juncture 
(a.  d.  945),  more  particularly,  that  Hugh-le-Grand  stands  revealed  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  ill-gotten  power  : arbiter  of  the  fate  of  kings  and  dynasties, 
this  prefiguration  of  the  great  king-maker  of  Yorko-Lancastrian  times 
secures,  on  behalf  of  Richard  Sans  Peur,  the  final  independence  and  sove- 
reignty of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy  : — 

“ Thereupon  ensued  the  definitive  and — according  to  the  professed  intention  of  the 
parties— the  final  settlement  of  the  relations  between  the  sole  sovereign  of  the  Norman 
duchy  and  the  French  kingdom.  The  sting  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  homages  which  the 
‘ Leader  of  the  Pirates,’  or  the  ‘ Son  of  the  Breton  Concubine,’  had  performed,  was  to 
be  taken  out,  and  a perfect  reciprocity  established  between  France  and  the  Norman 
monarchy.  The  Normans  delighted  in  decorating  themselves  with  this  style  and  title, 
making  the  state  bear  testimony  to  the  unity  of  the  sovereign  power.” 

From  this  moment  Normandy  is  to  be  reckoned  a county  or  marquisate 
no  longer ; henceforth  it  is  a duchy,  and  the  “ Captain  of  the  Pirates” 
is  transformed  into  a Ducal  Monarch,  by  solemn  compact  and  oath  on 
shrine. 

The  warrior  whose  hand  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  walls,  or  the  hero 
whose  foot  first  touched  the  shore,  is  not  of  necessity  the  founder  of  the 
state ; and  though  the  stem  of  the  Norman  dukes  may  ascend  from 
Rollo  it  is  Richard  Sans  Peur  whom  we  must  accept  as  the  first  organ- 
izer of  the  Norman  duchy ; and,  through  that  duch}^  as  the  parent  of  the 
British  Empire.  During  Richard’s  prolonged  reign  it  was,  and  under  his 
auspices,  that  the  Normans  became  imbued  with  that  singular  energy 
which  has  rendered  them  a marvel  of  progress  in  the  history  of  nations, 
and  which  never  ceased  to  distinguish  them  so  long  as  they  retained  a 
national  existence  : — 

“ Richard’s  people  rose  with  him.  It  was  through  the  institutions  introduced  or 
devised  by  Richard,  and  which  his  personal  influence  vivifled,  that  the  rude  agglome- 
ration of  Danes  and  of  half-Danes,  and  men  of  the  Romane  tongue,  acquired  their  dis- 
tinct and  homogeneous  national  character.  Had  it  not  been  for  Richard  Sans  Peur, 
never  could  the  son  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville  have  engraved  the  vaunting  epigraph  upon 
his  sword,  ‘ Appulus  et  Calaber,  Siculus  mihi  servit  et  Afer’ — never  could  William 
the  Bastard  have  won  the  field  of  Senlac.  It  was  Richard’s  plastic  talent  which  raised 
those  Normans,  whose  vigour,  infused  into  the  fainting  Anglo-Saxon  race,  has  gii’dled 
them  round  the  globe.” 

This  last  position,  in  preference  to  the  somewhat  novel  assumption  of 
Lappenberg  P,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  a loser,  on  the  whole,  by 
the  infusion  of  Norman  blood,  we  unhesitatingly  accept. 

In  discussing  the  theory  of  the  majority  of  sovereigns  (p.  501),  the  his- 
torian has  remarked  that,  “ pursuant  to  parliamentary  statutes,  a king 


“ Leof ; at  Pucklechurch,  in  Gloucestershire. 

° Grandsire  of  our  present  sovereign,  twenty -nine  times  removed, 
p See  Gent.  Mag.  for  May,  1857,  p.  518. 
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remains  in  a state  of  pupilage  until  eighteen ; whilst  the  precocity  of  the 
female  sex  is  acknowledged  by  investing  the  queen  with  full  possession 
two  years  earlier.”  This  assertion,  it  appears  to  us,  stands  in  need  of 
qualification ; no  such  distinction  having  been  made  by  our  statute-law 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain.  By  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  24,  it  was  enacted  that,  in  case  the  crown  should  descend  to  any  of  the 
children  of  Frederick,  late  Prince  of  "Wales,  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  the 
princess  dowager  should  be  guardian  ; and  by  5 Geo.  III.  c.  27,  it  was  pro- 
vided to  a similar  effect,  in  a case  of  a like  descent  to  any  of  the  children  of 
George  III.  under  eighteen.  The  same  too,  we  believe,  with  reference  to 
the  contingent  minority  of  our  present  sovereign.  The  last  occasion,  it 
would  appear,  on  which  this  invidious  distinction  was  made,  was  in  the 
case  of  the  contemplated  successor  of  Henry  VIII.,  under  25  Henry  VIII. 
c.  12,  and  28  Henry  VIII.  c.  17.  Our  common  law  recognizes  no  minority 
in  the  sovereign. 

It  was  with  his  son^  we  presume,  Gautier,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  not  with 
his  father,  that  Raoul  Torta,  Richard’s  extortionate  treasurer,  took  refuge 
when  expelled  from  Normandy.  In  p.  509,  Raoul  is  mentioned  as  placing 
himself  under  the  protection  father the  bishop. 

In  Arnoul  of  Flanders,  the  treacherous  murderer,  jointly  with  Thibaut-le- 
Jfricheur  and  others,  of  his  'brother-in-law,  Guillaume  Longue-Epee,  and 
the  implacable  enemy  of  the  youthful  Richard,  we  surely  have  an  early 
instance  of  monomania, — if,  indeed,  such  a thing  there  is.  Allowing  even 
his  bloodthirsty  insanity  as  some  plea  in  mitigation,  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  agree  that  such  a man  as  this  “ deserves  to  be  honoured  as  a 
patriarch  amongst  all  contemporary  chiefs,  princes,  rulers,  and  kings.”  In 
malice,  meanness,  and  deceit,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  his  character  from  his 
doings  in  the  present  volume,  he  might  successfully  vie  with  most  of 
them  : — 

‘^From  his  earliest  youth  had  Arnoul  been  taught  that  his  primary  moral  duty  was 
hatred  towards  the  Danes.  In  ArnouFs  own  estimation,  Guillaume  Longue-Epee’s 
slaughter  was  always  a righteous  deed.  The  antipathy  he  entertained  towards  Richard, 
amounted,  as  the  Normans  said,  to  absolute  devilry.  It  should  seem  that  senescence 
had  somewhat  enfeebled  ArnouFs  firm  mind : he  was  a brave  man,  a kind  and  sagacious 
ruler  of  his  prosperous  people,  but  he  was  unreasonably,  nay,  almost  insanely,  haunted 
by  the  terrific  apprehension  of  the  vengeance  he  might  sustain  from  Richard.  Richard 
would  conquer  Flanders,  hang  him,  fiay  him,  burn  him  alive.” 

Few  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  are  unacquainted  with  the  Chageau  de  Faille 
of  the  great  Flemish  master,  and  its  comely  occupant.  There  was  not  so 
respectable  a face,  we  would  venture  a wager,  beneath  one  of  the  thirty 
thousand  g)dei  fcsnini  which,  the  chronicler  informs  us,  formed  the  head- 
gear  of  the  thirty^-two  legions  which  accompanied  Otho  of  Germany  against 
Richard  and  Hugh-le-Grand  ; there  being,  as  he  adds,  with  a singularly  mi- 
nute preciseness,  h\xi  four  persons  in  the  whole  army — Abbot  Bovo  and  his 
three  knights — who  were  not  graced  with  this  singular  appendage.  What- 
ever the  controversy"  among  the  German  antiquarians,  we  ourselves  have 
little  doubt  that  the  gileus  fcBninus  Avas  a veritable  straw-hat,  or  cliageau 
de  gaille^  and  no  “ metal  helmet,  shaped  like  the  conical  thatching  of  a 
barley-mow.”  Indeed,  the  chronicler  himself,  Avith  a Avatchful  eye  upon 
Abbot  Bovo,  lets  us  know  that  he  speedily  became  a convert  to  the  “ sum- 
mer hat”  {gileus  ccstivalis),  as  the“  only  Avear”  for  the  fatigues  of  a swelter- 
ing march  during  the  dog-days. 

The  year  948  is  a peculiarly  important  one  for  our  old,  or  rather  A"Oung, 
acquaintance,  Hugh  the  Farvulus,  Avhilom  the  boy-archbishop  of  Rheims. 
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His  proctor  and  chaplain,  “ sly  Sigibaldus” — not  altogether  without  his 
master’s  cognizance,  perhaps, — propounds  a forged  bull  in  Hugh’s  behalf  at 
the  Synod  of  Mouzon.  Taking  nothing  by  his  motion,  he  ventures  to 
repeat  the  experiment  at  the  Council  of  Engleheim,  held  shortly  after.  The 
attempted  imposition  is  detected,  the  unfortunate  proctor  is  placed  at  the 
bnr  as  a culprit,  and  sentence  of  degradation  and  banishment  passed  upon 
him  ; the  see  being  handed  over,  by  universal  acclamation,  to  the  Carlovin- 
gian  partizan,  Artaldus,  Hugh’s  tenacious  and  unrelenting  opponent.  The 
crime  of  forgery,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  earliest  penalties  that  man  was 
called  upon  to  pay  for  his  advance  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  few  anti- 
quarians of  research  are  unaware  that  it  Avas  extensively,  and  often  success- 
fully, resorted  to  in  the  middle  ages.  In  our  own  pages  we  have  recently 
had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  one  memorable  instance  of  forgery  of  char- 
ters, and  it  is  only  in  our  last  number  that  an  esteemed  correspondent  has 
brought  to  our  notice  an  evident  forgery  of  papal  bulls  so  late  as  1430,  for 
the  support  of  certain  claims  preferred  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  : — 

“ Forgery  flourished,”  says  our  author,  “ during  the  mediaeval  period.  The  fabrica- 
tion of  papal  bulls  was  an  established  manufacture.  When  our  venerable  Old  London 
Bridge  was  demolished,  a pair  of  forceps,  of  the  same  fashion  as  those  which  are  used 
abroad  io  plomber  your  luggage,  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  being  the  machine 
by  which  some  ingenious  artist,  in  the  old  time,  had  been  accustomed  to  supply  dispen- 
sations or  pardons.  Possibly,  some  clever  apparitor,  who  may  have  lodged  in  one  of  the 
houses  projecting  from  the  bridge,  had  accidentally  dropped  the  tool  out  of  the  window. 
Ancient  manuscripts  contain  rules  for  detecting  the  cheat ; such  as  counting  the  dots 
which  compose  the  borders  of  the  reverse  and  obverse  impressed  upon  the  leaden  seal : 
but  in  most  instances,  the  document  is  so  clumsily  penned,  that  the  falsity  is  self- 
detected.” 

Without  impeachment  of  hypercriticism  we  note  the  following  passage 
(p.  596)  as  either  redundant  or  defective  ; we  are  at  a loss  to  say  which  ; — ■ 

“ It  was,  therefore,  through  the  medium  which  the  oi’ganization  which  Latin  Chris- 
tendom afforded,  that  Louis  determined  to  invoke  the  sympathy  and  rouse  the  con- 
science of  his  subjects.” 

A fact  here  in  medicine. — Few,  perhaps,  are  aw'are  that  it  is  to  the  Ogre 
hordes,  the  Magyars,  on  the  occasion  of  their  invasion  in  the  years  953-4, 
that  Europe  is  indebted  for  that  hideous  scourge  of  humanity,  the  small- 
pox. Louis  d’Outremer  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell  a victim  to  it  (a.  d. 
954),  and  after  him,  Baudouin-le-Jeune  of  Flanders  (960),  and  Hugh  Ca- 
pet, king  of  France  (996): — 

“ The  Ogre  hordes,  led  on  by  their  horrid  Hetumogors,  Botond,  and  Zultu,  and 
Lelu,  commenced  their  invasion  by  swarming  into  the  northern  parts  of  France,  ravag- 
ing the  Vermandois,  until  they  reached  Burgundy,  whence  they  entered  Italy.  Wast- 
ing the  country  which  they  punished,  they  themselves  wasted  away.  Many  were  slain, 
more  perished  by  infectious  diseases,  which  probably  had  reached  them  from  Asia. 
When  they  were  cleared  out  of  France,  the  pestilence  which  they  had  disseminated 
continued  to  desolate  the  country,  and  became,  as  is  conjectured  by  nosologists,  the 
European  source  of  that  dire  visitation  which,  human  science,  during  the  youth  of  the 
generation  now  verging  upon  eld,  having  been  permitted  to  moderate,  nay,  as  we  fondly 
fancied,  almost  eradicate,  has  been  replaced  by  another  sword,  delivered  by  the  Supreme 
into  the  hand  of  the  Destroying  Angel  for  the  chastisement  of  mankind.” 

A word,  too,  with  reference  to  a matter  of  taste.  By  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and,  indeed,  the  people  of  Gaul  and  Germany  as  well,  blonde  hair, 
in  either  sex,  was  highly  esteemed,  but  red  hair  {rutili  capilU)  more  than 
any ; and,  as  we  learn  from  Cato,  Ovid,  Martial,  Pliny,  and  other  author- 
ities, various  kinds  of  soaps  and  pomades — spuma  caiistica,  wood-ashes 
soap,  and  spuma  Batava^  Batavian  soap,  for  example — were  extensively 
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employed  by  all  three  nations  for  converting  1 their  locks  to  the  much- 
prized  tint.  In  France,  however,  during  the  middle  ages,  as  also  in  Ger- 
many and  other  parts  of  Europe,  there  seems  to  have  been  a decided  revul- 
sion of  taste  in  this  respect,  and  the  once-admired  red  hair  came  to  be  held 
in  the  greatest  abhorrence.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  avidity 
and  remorselessness  with  which  the  Roman  conquerors  were  in  the  habit  of 
despoiling  their  Gallic  and  German  captives  of  their  locks,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wigs,  flaxen  or  ruddy,  may  have  gone  far  towards  contributing  to 
this  change  in  the  popular  taste.  With  reference  to  the  mediaeval  period, 
our  author  remarks  that, — - 

“According  to  physiological  fancies  prevalent  in  former  times,  and  by  no  means  obso- 
lete in  our  own,  the  colour  which  we  cannot  otherwise  define  than  as  the  culminating 
tint  of  the  ' Xanthous’  variety  of  hair,  was  viewed,  or  rather  shunned,  with  the  deepest 
and  most  incurable  aversion.  In  France,  the  Trouveur  spoke  the  popular  opinions  by 
which  the  feature — termed  in  plain  English  a ‘ carroty -poll’ — was  deemed  the  warning 
symbol  of  moral  depravity : — 

‘ Entre  rous  poil  et  felonie 
S’  entreportent  grant  compaignie.’ 

A curious  testimony  of  this  uncharitable  prejudice  is  afforded  in  mediaeval  art.  The 
ancient  painters,  the  Byzantine  teachers  of  Giotto  and  Cimahue,  were  guided  by  the 
technical  traditions  of  hagiology,  not  by  aesthetic  precepts.  Judas  was  always  ponr- 
trayed  with  this  characteristic.  No  cast  of  countenance,  no  sinister  expression,  would 
have  been  considered  adequate  to  express  his  depravity.” 

Too  lengthy  for  transcription,  the  reader  will  find  (p.  782)  some  interest- 
ing particulars  relative  to  the  EpistolcG  Gerherti,  the  Gerbertine  state 
papers  and  correspondence.  Gerbert  of  ALurillac,  better  known  in  history 
as  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  was  perhaps  the  most  singular  character  of  his  age. 
Of  few  men — Roger  Bacon  one  of  the  exceptions — has  it  been  the  lot, 
owing  to  their  superior  acquirements,  to  gain  so  unenviable  a renown  : 
among  other  marvellous  stories  of  which  Gerbert  was  the  subject,  he  had 
the  repute  of  being  the  most  skilful  magician  of  his  day,  and  of  being  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  devil. 

But  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  things,  even  of  gossiping  over  the  pages  of 
an  instructive  and,  in  some  respects,  amusing  book.  With  the  author’s  adieu 
to  the  faithful  chronicler  Frodoardus,  (p.  779), — which  strongly  reminds  us, 
by  the  way,  of  Gibbon’s  pathetic  farewell  to  his  old  acquaintance,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus, — we  take  our  leave  of  the  volume.  More  fortunate  than  the 
recluse  of  Lausanne,  who  had  too  good  reason  to  regret  parting  with  the 
last  of  the  Latin  historians  for  his  guide.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  found  the 
loss  of  the  old  chronicler  satisfactorily  compensated  by  the  recently  resusci- 
tated work  of  Richerius, — “ by  whose  aid  he  completes  the  melancholy  epic 
of  the  Carlovingian  decline  and  fall.” 

Cordially  hoping  that  the  learned  historian  may  be  exempted,  in  his  fur- 
ther labours,  from  those  visitations  which  have  proved  so  serious  an  impe- 
diment to  him  in  the  progress  of  the  present  volume — we  -wish  him  what- 
ever may  be  requisite  of  health,  leisure,  and  longevity  for  the  completion, 
not  only  of  the  present  work,  but  of  much  more  besides,  by  way  of  welcome 
accession  to  the  pages  of  our  national  history. 

^ Martial,  Ep.,  B.  xiv.  Ep.  26, — 

“ Caustica  Teutonicos  accendit  spuma  capillos; 

Captivis  poteris  cultior  esse  coniis.” 

See  also  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxviii.  51 ; and  Beckmann,  Hist.  Inv.  “ Soap.” 

■■  First  given  to  him  by  the  heretics,  the  orthodox  Romanists  say.  According  to 
ISlartinus  Polonus,  this  Herbert  had  a pet,  in  the  shape  of  a dragon,  which  slew  six 
thousand  persons  per  day.  Another  story  was,  that  his  tomb,  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
Lateral!,  invariably  predicted  the  death  of  the  reigning  pope,  by  emitting  sounds  like 
the  rattling  of  dry  bones. 
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Among  aphorisms  the  truth  of  which  has  long  been  indisputably  esta- 
blished, although  their  authorship  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful,  is  one  which 
demolishes  the  age  of  chivalry  at  a blow,  by  affirming  that  “no  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  valet  de  cTiambre.”  We  are  reluctant  to  allow  its  force  while 
we  ponder  over  the  records  of  the  deeds  of  the  Templars  and  the  Hos- 
pitallers, which  Matthew  Paris  and  other  chroniclers  have  preserved  for  us, 
but  we  fear  we  must  admit  it  as  a literal  fact,  when  we  turn  yer  contra  to 
the  volume  now  before  us.  In  it  the  domestic  economy  of  the  famous 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  is  laid  bare,  in  cold  official  form  ; and  we 
behold  the  renowned  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  in  a light  that  they  have  not 
before  been  presented  in.  We  see  nothing  of  their  stubborn,  if  not  always 
successful,  war  against  Noureddin,  and  Shawer,  and  Saladin,  and  Khalil ; we 
see  them  instead,  in  England  at  least,  weak  and  poor,  owning  heavily  en- 
cumbered estates,  glad  to  buy  the  protection  of  great  men  against  Welsh 
marauders,  and  also  to  conciliate  kings,  queens,  courtiers,  and  judges,  with 
gifts  or  bribes ; eaten  up  by  usurers,  harassed  by  writs  of  fieri  facias,  and 
so  distressed  for  money  that  they  cut  down  their  woods,  grant  all  kinds  of 
improvident  leases,  and  take  in  to  bed  and  board  anybody  and  everybod}^ 
apparently,  who  could  or  would  accommodate  them  with  a little  ready  cash. 
With  such  a record  before  us,  how  can  we  refuse  to  allow  that  the  age  of 
chivalry  was  past  even  in  the  fourteenth  century  ? 

The  work  from  which  this  unwelcome  conclusion  is  drawn  is  the  most 
recent,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable,  of  the  publications  of  the 
Camden  Society.  The  MS.  from  which  it  is  printed  was  discovered  some 
years  ago  in  the  Public  Library  of  Valetta,  by  the  Rev.  Lambert  B.  Larking, 
vicar  of  Ryarsh,  and  beside  its  intrinsic  value,  the  book  has  a melancholy 
interest,  for  its  lucid  Introduction  or  analysis  is  the  last  offering  to  lite- 
rature of  the  late  Mr.  Kemble.  It  is  an  “Extent’’  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Hospital  in  England  in  the  year  1338,  and  it  is  reasonably  conjectured 
that  similar  documents  for  both  earlier  and  later  years  exist  in  the  same 
repository.  If  the  former  should  be  forthcoming,  we  might  perhaps  trace 
the  steps  by  which  the  “ poor  brethren”  gradually  acquired  houses  and 
lands,  and  began  to  take  care  of  their  own  individual  interest ; next  see 
them  “ at  ease  in  their  possessions,”  and  devoting  but  a small  portion  of 
their  wealth  to  the  service  of  the  Holy  Land^ and  finally,  behold  them 
spoiled  by  good  fortune,  profligate,  and  overwhelmed  wdth  debt ; but,  in 
the  absence  of  other  documentary  evidence,  we  must  take  this  last  fact 
from  a paper  printed  as  an  appendix  by  Mr.  Larking,  though  in  reality 
introductory,  and  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Extent. 

This  “ Account  of  the^  receipts,  payments,  and  expenses  of  the  Priory  of 
England”  is,  like  the  Extent,  addressed  to  the  Grand  Master  Elyan  de 
Villanova,  and  bears  date  from  London,  July  20,  1328.  It  states  the 
steps  which  Leonard  de  Tybertis,  Prior  of  Venice,  and  a “ special  agent” 

" “ The  Knights  Hospitallers  in  England : being  the  Report  of  Prior  Philip  de  Thame 
to  the  Grand  Master  Elyan  de  Villanova  for  a.d.  13S8.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Lambert 
B.  Larking,  M.A. ; with  an  Historical  Introduction  by  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  M.A. 
Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.” 

^ They  were  bound  “ per  laudahiles  consuetudines  Sancte  Domus  Hospitalis,”  to  de- 
vote one-third  of  their  gross  income  to  this  purpose,  hut  whether  they  always  did  so 
seems  very  questionable. 

Gent.  Mag.  Voe.  CCII.  4 r 
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from  the  G-rand  Master,  had  taken  to  rescue  the  English  priory  from  the 
ruin  threatened  by  the  unskilful,  if  not  dishonest,  management,  of  Thomas 
I’Archer,  the  prior‘s,  who  was  soon  either  persuaded  or  compelled  (“  being 
old  and  weak,  and  insufficient,”)  to  make  room  for  his  active  assistant. 
Leonard  cut  down  the  woods,  and  thus  raised  £1000,  (equal  to  £20,000 
now,  wheat  then  averaging  but  2^.  \0\d.  per  quarter)  ; he  gathered  in  five 
times  as  much  more  from  tenants  in  arrear,  and  granted  leases,  corrodaries, 
and  pensions,  on  any  terms  for  ready  money.  He  secured  the  favour  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  proceres  and  magnates,  by  judicious  presents  of  some 
of  the  valuable  jewels  which  he  had  brought  from  Italy,  and  pawned 
others,  which  gave  him  cash  in  hand.  He  then  paid  off  the  “men  in  pos- 
session,” and  the  most  greedy  Lombard  and  Perugian  usurers,  quieted 
others  with  advantageous  bargains,  and  bribed  the  judges  for  their  good 
offices  in  procuring  for  his  order  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  Templars,  al- 
though the  sages  of  the  law  had  a few  years  before  solemnly  affirmed  that 
“ the  king  and  lords  might  well  and  lawfully,  by  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
retain  the  foresaid  lands  as  their  escheats  L”  Having  accomplished  this 
last  feat,  wdiich  apparently  saved  the  Order,  he  resigned  his  post  about 
the  year  1337,  and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  de  Thame,  under  whose  rule 
the  Extent  was  compiled. 

We  see  from  the  Extent  that  the  Order  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of 
thirty-five  preceptories,  or  hajulia,  as  it  terms  them ; of  tw’enty-six  com- 
manderies  acquired  from  the  Templars;  and  of  nine  camerae,  which  appear 
to  have  been  demesne  lands,  where  no  expensive  establishment  was  kept 
up  : to  each  class  some  subordinate  members,  or  “ limbs,”  are  attached, 
bringing  the  whole  number  up  to  about  140,  concerning  every  one  of  which 
we  have  a fund  of  information  not  elsewhere  attainable,  and  much  of  which 
is  reasonably  supposed  to  apply  to  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  to  the 
Hospital  lands.  The  camerse  seem  to  have  been  managed  by  a mere 
farm-bailiff,  or  sometimes  let  to  tenants ; the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of 
the  commanderies  ; though  some,  for  special  reasons,  appear  to  have  had  a 
preceptor  and  his  confrater,  and  corrodaries  or  pensioners,  and  to  have  main- 
tained hospitality  But  the  pomp  and  real  power  of  the  Order  is  seen  in 
its  preceptories.  In  each,  a great  officer,  the  Preceptor,  appears,  who  is 
evidently  a rival  to  the  neighbouring  baron ; he  is  lord  of  the  manor,  holds 
his  courts,  and  receives  suit  and  service  from  tenants  ; has  his  mills,  his 
weirs,  his  fisheries,  his  woods,  his  advow^sons ; has  his  confraters,  his  chap- 
lains, his  bailiffs,  his  seneschal,  his  servants  of  every  grade.  He  keeps 
a high  table  for  himself  and  his  great  guests,  and  two  lower  tables  for 
other  classes  of  visitors,  being  bound  by  rule  to  entertain  all  comers,  and 
seeming  to  do  so,  judging  from  the  heavy  sums  charged  “in  expensis 
domus.”  Most  of  the  land  was  leased  out,  though  some  was  kept  in  hand, 
on  which  a fair  quantity  of  stock  was  raised ; a garden  and  a dovecote  were 
appended  to  each  preceptory,  and  no  doubt  the  produce  of  all  was  freely 


' The  Order  fell  into  confusion  soon  after  its  expulsion  from  Palestine.  A schism 
occurred  on  the  choice  of  a grand  master,  and  during  its  continuance  the  prior  in  each 
country  dealt  as  he  pleased  with  its  finances.  Elyan  de  Villanova  was  at  last  appointed 
by  the  pope,  and  one  of  his  earliest  steps  to  place  matters  on  a better  footing  was  to 
despatch  Leonard  to  England, 

“ So  says  the  statute  (17  Edward  II.  st.  2)  which  in  1324  adjudged  the  Temple  lands 
to  the  Hospitallers. 

* There  are  several  most  interesting  entries  regarding  the  Templars  and  their  lands, 
w'hich  we  purpose  noticing  at  a future  day. 
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set  before  their  guests,  but  it  often  proved  insufficient,  and  we  see  in  many 
cases  that  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  more  flesh  and  fish,  and  particularly 
corn  and  other  grain,  to  afford  the  necessary  “ entertainment  for  man  and 
beast.”  To  this  apparently  unlimited  hospitality^  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  eighty  corrodaries,  or  persons  who  for  a “ consideration” 
long  before  gone  and  spent,  received  board,  lodging,  and  often  money  into 
the  bargain;  apparel  for  the  119  brethren  of  the  English  priory,  with  at 
least  ten  times  as  many  servants  of  various  kinds  ; pensions  for  services 
rendered  or  expected ; law  charges,  and  openly  avowed  bribes,  particularly 
to  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  crowns.  Each  house,  however,  more  than 
paid  its  expenses,  except  the  great  preceptory  of  Clerkenwell  which  had 
so  many  corrodaries,  and  so  many  dignified  guests  to  conciliate  with  good 
dinners,  that  it  spent  more  than  its  whole  revenue,  and  became  a burden 
on  the  general  funds  to  the  amount  of  £21  11s.  4d.,  or  something  like 
£500  a-year,  though  its  income  was  at  least  £8,000.  But  then  its  Great 
Prior,  who  took  precedence  of  all  the  barons  of  England,  kept  a state 
which  no  doubt  eclipsed  them  all.  His  allowance  was  twenty  shillings 
a-day  (more  than  as  many  pounds  now),  charged  when  he  was  at  home  on 
Clerkenwell,  but  when  on  visitation  to  the  places  visited;  and  140  marks 
a-year  are  set  down  for  robes  for  his  train,  though  the  highest  amount  in 
other  preceptories  is  hardly  as  many  shillings. 

To  meet  all  these  expenses,  we  have  duly  set  out  a great  variety  of 
sources  of  income.  The  most  important  is,  of  course,  the  rent  of  their  broad 
acres,  whether  arable  or  pasture ; but  minor  matters  were  closely  looked 
after.  The  surplus  stock  was  sold,  whether  of  cattle,  or  pigeons,  or  vege- 
tables ; rents  were  received  for  houses  and  lands  in  towns  ; profit  was  made 


^ Upon  this  point  Mr.  Kemble  remarks  (Introd.,  pp.  xlvi.,  xlvih), — “It  is  clear 
enough  that  the  Hospitallers  and  their  guests  must  have  acted  reciprocally  upon  an 
nuderstanding  that  there  was  a limit,  somewhere  or  other,  to  what  the  house  had  to 
supply,  and  the  guest  had  a right  to  receive.  There  must  have  been  a distinction  be- 
tween guest  and  guest ; and,  above  all,  there  must  have  been  a settled  rule  as  to  the 
time  during  which  a stranger  could  claim  a share  in  the  abundance  of  the  house.’^ 
Judging  from  the  rule  in  monasteries,  “ it  is  to  be  imagined  that  a single  person  mi^ht 
in  strict  law  claim  food  and  lodging  for  three  days  in  a preceptory,  which  would  be  sup- 
plied as  befitted  his  condition;  but  that  strict  law  was  not  likely  to  be  very  closely 
followed.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  ‘ family’  would  do  pretty  much  as  they  liked  about 
guests  of  a certain  sort ; not  perhaps  refusing  relief,  but  taking  care  that  it  should  not 
be  so  given  as  to  render  a second  application  very  probable.  They  may  possibly  have 
had  their  equivalents  for  the  crank  and  the  stone-heap.  At  the  open  table  of  the 
liheri  servientes,  or  garciones,  a good  fellow  might,  and  perhaps  often  did,  make  himself 
welcome,  and  no  one  would  ask  him  how  long  he  had  stayed,  or  meant  to  stay.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  knight  or  esquire,  who  had  something  to  tell  or  something  to  give, 
might  extend  his  visit  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  preceptor  or  confrater.  Who 
should  count  the  hours  of  his  sojourn  ? is  a guest  not  worth  his  salt  ? . . . After  all,  the 
extra  charge  was  borne  upon  the  fiebtor  and  creditor  account  as  legal  hospitality  to  a 
superveniens,  and  if  it  was  too  costly,  why  there  was  always  some  poor  devil  or  other 
who  might  be  kicked  out  without  ceremony  in  order  to  redress  the  balance.  But  I doubt 
whether  it  ever  came  so  far  as  that.  . . . Was  not  hospitality — regulated  if  one  found  it 
troublesome,  unlimited  if  one  liked  it — a noble,  charitable,  Christian,  and — profitable 
virtue  ?” 

& The  discreditable  list  extends  over  several  pages  (pp.  203 — 209). 

^ Clerkenwell  kept  up  a glorious  hospitality.  Beside  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  from  its  * 
demesnes,  it  expended  430  qrs.  wheat,  413  qrs.  barley,  mixed  corn  (draget)  60  qrs., 
oats  for  brewing  225  qrs.,  oats  for  horse-feed  300  qrs, ; used  8 qrs.  of  oats  and  4 qrs. 
peas  for  pottage,  and  laid  out  “in  expensis  coquine”  £121  6s.  8cl.  per  annum.  One 
curious  item  is, — “ Et  de  fabis  ad  distribuendum  pauperibus  die  Sancte  Johannis  Bap- 
tiste, de  consuetudine,  20  quarteria,  pretium  quarterii  3s.,  summa  60s.” 
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from  impropriate  churches  and  chapels^  as  well  as  from  woods,  mills,  fisheries, 
and  markets ; the  services  owing  from  the  villeins  or  copyholders  were 
compounded  for  with  money ; variable  sums  came  in  from  the  fees  of  the 
manor  courts,  and  lastly,  from  the  confraria,  a voluntary  subscription  by 
the  free  men  of  each  preceptory,  the  large  amount  of  which  (near  £20,000 
of  our  money,)  unmistakeably  testifies  to  the  popularity  of  the  Order;  it  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  this  item  does  not  occur  in  the  accounts  of  the 
commanderies,  and  its  absence  seems  to  prove  that  the  brethren  had  not  as 
yet  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  regard  of  their  new  acquaintances. 

“ Summa  Sumraarum,”  which  closes  the  account,  shews  the  finances  of 
the  Order  after  nine  years’  rule  of  Leonard  de  Tybertis,  in  a very  satis- 
factory state.  -Under  Thomas  I’Archer  the  balance  had  been  very  much  the 
other  way.  Yet  Leonard,  like  his  predecessor,  had,  to  raise  ready  money, 
granted  pensions  at  a rate  that  would  ruin  a modern  insurance  office,  had 
let  lands  to  farm,  some  at  low  rents  paid  in  advance,  and  others  (to  bishops 
and  judges)  for  no  rent  at  all;  had  greatly  increased  the  number  of  corro- 
daries,  none  of  them,  it  is  likely,  having  anything  but  a good  bargain  in 
meat,  drink,  and  money  to  spend  for  their  useful  coin,  and  had  had  others 
forced  on  him  by  the  king.  He,  however,  obtained  a good  portion  of  the 
Templars’  lands,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  so  many  unfavourable  circumstances, 
Philip  de  Thame  shev/s  “ the  reverend  Lord  Brother  Elyan  de  Villanova, 
the  Master,”  a balance  of  3,455  marks  available  as  Responsions,  i.e.  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Order,  or,  in  more  official  phrase,  “ ad  utilitatem 
Terre  Sancte.” 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  preceptory  of  Clerkenwell  had  a larger 
number  of  corrodaries  than  any  of  the  other  houses,  and  the  entries 
relating  to  them  are  full  of  interest.  We  have  William  de  Langford,  a 
very  great  man,  with  his  chaplain,  his  chamberlain,  his  page,  and  his  two 
serving  men,  his  horses,  his  coal  and  candle,  his  manors,  his  profitable 
leases,  and  his  pension  of  50  marks  per  annum.  We  have  William  of 
Whitby,  the  procurator-general  of  the  Order,  who,  though  not  styled  a 
corrodary,  lives,  like  them,  in  good  style,  with  his  clerk,  and  his  two  servants, 
and  his  two  horses,  at  the  expense  of  the  house,  has  a robe  and  two  pen- 
sions, and  a lease  of  200  acres  in  Leicestershire  for  10  marks  a-year.  We 
have  Thomas  Isaac,  who  has  a pension  and  a robe,  and  who,  if  sick,  is  to 
have  a liberal  allowance  in  his  chamber;  a stipulation  made  by  several 
others,  whence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  they  were  creditors  of  the 
Order,  whose 'company  was  not  desired  at  the  board  We  have  also 
several  married  couples,  a widow,  and  two  spinsters,  who  have  two  white 
loaves  and  two  gallons  of  good  ale  each.  One  fortunate  lady  has  her 
handsome  annuity  of  52s.  beside,  and  a man  and  his  wife  have  one  of  30 
marks. 

As  a specimen  of  the  variety  of  interesting  matter  to  be  found  in  this 
Extent,  we  will  quote  the  account  for  the  preceptory  of  Melchbourn,  in 
Bedfordshire,  where  a chapter  of  the  Order  was  held,  which  elected 
Leonard  de  Tybertis  prior,  and  where  the  Hospitallers  were  reinstated  for 
a brief  period  by  Queen  Mary  : — 


* Their  receipts  from  sixteen  of  these  amount  to  £241  6s.  8d.,  their  payment  to 
chaplains  only  to  £34  10 ; say  at  least  £4,000  a-year  profit. 

They  were  probably  friendly  Israelites,  who,  to  spite  the  Lombard  usurers,  had 
underbid  them.  We  find  one  Simon  Symeon  a pensioner  for  40s.  per  annum,  who  per- 
haps had  been  bought  out  of  the  house. 
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“ Bajulia  de  Melchebuen.  In  Comitatu  Bedeford. 

Et  ibidem  unum  [manerium  ?]  cum  gardino,  quod  valet  per  annum,  13s.  4d. 

Et  ibidem  usum  columbarium  quod  valet  per  annum,  10s. 

Item  duo  molendina  ventritica  que  valent  per  annum,  40s. 

Et  ibidem  633  acre  terre,  pretium  acre  8d.  Summa,  £21  2s. 

Et  ibidem  30  acre  prati,  pretium  acre  2d.  Summa,  60s, 

Item  ibidem  30  acre  dimidia  prati,  pretium  acre  Is.  8d.  Summa,  50s.  lOd. 

Item  ibidem  pastura  separabs,  que  valet  per  annum,  40s. 

Et  ibidem  pastura  in  communi,  que  valet  per  annum,  20s. 

Item  ibidem  200  acre  bosci,  cujus  herbagium  valet  per  annum,  £4. 

Et  ibidem  de  libero  redditu  per  annum,  £16  12s.  lO^d. 

Item  26  custumarii  qui  reddunt  tain  in  redditibus  quam  in  consuetudinibus,  110s. 

Item  de  redditu  coterelloruin  per  annum,  40s. 

Item  de  liberis  tenentibus  pro  arrura,  10s. 

Item  placita  perquisita  curiarum,  valent  per  annum  cum  denario  decimo,  lOOs. 

Et  unum  mercatum,  quod  valet  per  annum,  20s. 

Item  ibidem  de  tfraeria  ad  voluntatem  contribuentium,  £12. 

Item  ibidem  in  proprios  usus  ecclesia  de  Kyslee,  et  valet  £26  13s.  4d. 

§ Summa  totalis  recepti  et  proficui  dicte  bajulie,  £106  2s.  4.^d. 

Beprise. 

Inde  in  expensis  domus,  videlicet,"  pro  preceptore,  fratrum  servientium,  et  aliorum 
supervenientium,  causa  hospitalitas, — In  pane  I'urnito  per  annum  70  quarteiia  fru- 
menti  pretium  quarterii,  3s.  Summa  £10  10s. 

Et  in  cerevisia  bracianda  per  annum  100  quarteria  brasei  ordei,  pretium  quarterii  2s. 
Summa  £10. 

Et  in  coquina,  ut  in  came,  pisce,  et  aliis  necessariis,  per  septimanam  3s.  preter 
staurum,  £7  16s. 

Et  in  prebenda  equorum  preceptoris  et  supervenientium,  100  quarteria  avenarum, 
pretium  quarterii  12d.,  100s. 

Et  in  expensis  Prioris,  in  visitatione  sua,  per  2 dies,  40s. 

Item  in  robis  preceptoris,  et  2 fratrum,  et  mantellis,  et  aliis  necessariis  suis,  104s. 

Et  in  st'pendio  unius  capellani  deservientis  capellam,  per  cartam,  20s. 

Item  in  vino,  cera,  oleo,  et  aliis  necessariis  capelle,  5s. 

Et  in  stipendiis  Rogeri  atte  Lee,  Walteri  Parcarii,  et  Thome  le  Hunte,  cuilibet  eorum 
10s.,  et  mensa  liberorum  servientium,  per  cartam,  30s. 

Et  in  procuracione  Archidiaconi  Bedeford  pro  ecclesia  de  Rislee,  7s.  6d. 

Item  senescallo,  pro  roba  et  feodo  suo,  ad  prosequenda  negotia  domus  et  pro  curiis 
tenendis,  33  s.  4d. 

Item  in  stipendiis  1 clavigeri,  camerarii,  coci,  et  pistoris,  cuilibet  dimidia  marca,  26s,  8d. 
Et  in  stipendiis  2 garcionum  pro  stabulo  preceptoris,  et  pro  robis,  cuilibet  dimidia 
marca,  13s.  4d. 

Item  in  stipendio  1 lotricis,  2s. 

Et  in  reparatione  domorum  et  murorum  per  annum,  40s. 

Et  in  stipendio  1 porcarii,  pro  robis  et  aliis  necessariis,  10s. 

§ Summa  omnium  expensarum  et  solutionum,  £49  17s.  lOd. 

Summa  Valoris. — Et  sic  remanent  ad  solvendum  ad  Thesaurariam,  pro  oneribus  sup- 
portandis,  84  marce  4s.  6.|d. 

Nomina  Fratrum. — Frater  Johannes  de  Caunuil,  preceptor,  s. ; Prater  Willelmus  de 
Belue,  miles  i Frater  Martinus  de  Bolton,  s. 

Corrodarii. — Rogerus  atte  Lee,  Walterus  le  Parker,  Thomas  le  Hunte  h” — (pp.  70 — 72.) 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  recommend  a volume  which  contains  nearly 
140  of  such  schedules  to  the  notice  of  the  philosophic  investigator  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  middle  ages.  The  lists  of  pensioners,  of 
brethren,  and  of  corrodaries,  open  a wide  field  for  the  researches  of  the 
historian  and  the  genealogist ; and  the  topographer  will  be  at  least  equally 
gratified.  The  estates  here  scheduled  are  scattered  over  the  counties  of 

^ The  original  is  a mass  of  contractions,  which  Mr.  Larking  has  printed  in  exte?iso, 
though  not  without  some  doubts  as  to  a few  words.  He  has  done  this  for  the  ease  of 
the  reader ; and  for  the  same  reason  we  have  substituted  Arabic  for  Roman  numerals  in 
our  extract. 
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Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Cornwall,  Derby,  Dorset,  Essex,  Glamorgan, 
Gloucester,  Hants,  Hereford,  Herts,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Lei- 
cester, Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Northum- 
berland, Nottingham,  Oxford,  Pembroke,  Salop,  Somerset,  Stafford,  Suf- 
folk, Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  York,  and  as  almost  all 
the  places  named  are  satisfactorily  identified,  the  means  are  furnished  of 
important  corrections  for  our  existing  County  Histories,  as  well  as  for  a 
new  edition  of  the  Monasticon,  should  that  laborious  work  be  ever  again 
undertaken.  All  classes  of  readers  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  sub- 
scribe to  Mr.  Kemble’s  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  Extent,  and  in  common 
justice  they  should  not  be  slow  to  recognise  their  obligations  to  its  learned 
and  patient  decipherer  : — 

“ The  world  has  outgrown  the  necessity  of  having  such  institutions  as  the  Temple 
and  the  Hospital;  but  there  was  a time  when  it  could  not  have  done  very  well  without 
them,  and  it  therefore  had  them  till  the  work  they  had  to  do  was  done.  It  is  because 
this  work  was  an  important  one,  and  that  the  influence  of  these  great  bodies  was  felt 
for  centuries  in  every  part  of  the  world,  that  it  behoves  the  student  of  history  to  keep 
his  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  their  fortunes.  The  book  now  placed  in  his  hands  enables 
him  to  form  a very  clear  picture  of  what  such  an  Order  was  in  its  internal  economy, 
and  without  this  it  may  be  safely  said  that  any  conclusions  we  might  draw  respecting 
it  would  be  extremely  imperfect  and  fallacious.  In  every  sense  this  balance-sheet  of 
the  Manors  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  which  have  yet  been  made  to  the  history  of  the  fourteenth  century.” — 
(pp.  Ixviii.,  Lxix.) 

In  this  we  most  heartily  agree,  and  therefore  we  should  he  gratified  to 
see  Mr.  Larking’s  service  to  literature  more  duly  estimated  than  has  been 
done  by  some  of  our  contemporaries.  They  have  lavished  their  praises  on 
Mr.  Kemble’s  able  Introduction,  but  have  hardly  noticed  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Larking  undertook  and  carried  on  the  heavy  task  of  first  transcribing  and 
then  illustrating  this  most  valuable  record,  while  bowed  down  by  sickness, 
and  that  it  was  by  a self-sacrifice  which  is  worthy  of  all  commendation  that 
he  placed  it  in  the  hands  to  which  is  rather  ungenerously  assigned  the  chief 
credit  of  the  work.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  Mr.  Kemble’s 
contribution,  but  those  who  read  Mr.  Barking’s  modest  and  candid  Preface 
will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  had  health  been  granted  him  he  would 
have  finished  his  task  satisfactorily  without  assistance. 


THE  ‘‘POST  ANGEL”  OP  JOHN  DHNTON. 

The  career  of  John  Dunton  forms  one  of  the  strangest  episodes  in  the  lite- 
rary history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Combining  the  somewhat  anomalous 
avocations  of  bookseller  and  author,  he  published  upwards  of  six  hundred 
works,  nearly  one  hundred  of  which  he  wrote  himself.  His  mind  was  not 
inaptly  likened  to  “ a table  where  the  victuals  were  of  bad  quality,  ill- 
assorted  and  worse  dressed.”  As  Hej’wood  has  been  termed  a prose 
Shakespeare,  so  Dunton  may  be  called  a Birmingham  Defoe.  With  a dash 
of  that  eccentric  versatility  which  painted  in  glowing  colours  the  volup- 
tuous iniquities  of  Moll  Flanders,  and  afterwards  unctuously  improved  the 
spiritual  experiences  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  mariner  ; his  works  are 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  and  opposite  character.  Devotional  exercises, 
libertine  love-stories,  philosophical  poems,  blasphemous  parodies,  religious 
reflections,  political  squibs,  and  personal  libels  were  among  the  minor  in- 
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consistencies  of  this' erratic  genius.  Copies  of  his  pieces  are  now  becoming 
scarce  and  valuable,  the  majority  having  long  since  gone  the  way  of  all 
ephemeral  literature.  The  least  known,  and  probably  the  most  curious  and 
characteristic,  is  the  Magazine  entitled  the  “ Post  Angel,”  of  which  he  was 
the  proprietor,  editor,  and  chief  contributor.  It  was,  without  doubt,  the 
best  and  most  original  of  the  monthly  journals  which  preceded  the  advent 
of  Sylvanus  IIkban,  and  possesses  many  features  of  interest  for  those  who 
are  fond  of  pictures  of  old  times,  and  illustrations  of  old  ways  of  thought. 
A journal  which  eschewed  the  hot  politics  of  those  baby  days  of  the  fourth 
estate,  and  rested  its  claims  to  popularity  almost  entirely  upon  its  news 
from  dream-land,  chronicling  the  doings  of  ghosts  and  devils,  and  giving 
the  latest  reports  of  remarkable  providences  and  miraculous  judgments,  is 
an  eccentricity  which  stands  alone  in  literature,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
brain  which  conceived  the  “ Dublin  Scuffle.”  As  it  is  now  of  excessive 
rarity,  a short  account  of  it  will  be  acceptable  to  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  our  early  periodical  literature. 

The  “Post  Angel,  or  Universal  Entertainment,”  commenced  with  the 
new  century,  January,  1701.  It  is  of  the  usual  small  4to.  size,  and  bears 
upon  the  cover  the  following  motto  from  Cowley:  — 

“ Only  that  Angel  was  straight  gone ; even  so 
(But  not  so  swift)  the  morning  glories  flow, 

(Quick  Post)  that  with  a speedy  expedition 
Plies  to  accomplish  his  divine  commission, 

God’s  winged  herald.  Heaven’s  swift  messenger, 

’Twixt  Heaven  and  Earth  the  true  interpreter.” 

Besides  the  principal  division  devoted  to  the  matters  described  above, 
there  were  four  others,  containing  respectively  an  obituary  of  persons  recently 
deceased,  queries  “ proposed  by  the  ingenious  of  either  sex,”  with  replies, 
items  of  home  and  foreign  news,  and  criticisms  on  new  books.  The  origin 
of  the  undertaking  was  in  strict  keeping  with  its  character.  “ I don’t 
know,”  says  the  author,  with  charming  naivete,  “ what  welcome  this  ‘Angel’ 
will  have,  or  how  I came  to  write  upon  the  subject,  for  I knew  nothing  of 
it  till  I dreamt  of  it,  and  I fell  to  write  it  as  soon  as  I wak’t.”  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Spanish  succession  was  then  the  ruling  topic  in  England.  Dun- 
ton  tells  us  that  people  spent  whole  days  in  reading  his  rivals,  the  “ Flying 
Post,”  the  “ Postman,”  and  the  “ Postboy.”  Everybody  was  asking,  “ What 
news  from  Spain  .f”’  but  few  asked,  “ What  news  from  heaven  ?”  To  re- 
medy this  state  of  things,  and  to  create  a demand  for  a different  kind  of 
intelligence,  the  vision  of  the  “ Post  Angel”  occurred  to  the  sleeping  book- 
seller. His  plan  seems  to  have  been  the  institution  of  a medium  for  the 
preservation  of  all  the  curious  and  odd  stories  which  the  ignorance  of  those 
times  attributed  to  supernatural  influences,  and  thus  to  bring  home  a spiri- 
tual monitor  to  every  man.  For  the  friend  zxid,  ‘protege  of  so  many  eminent 
Churchmen,  Dunton  seems  to  have  been  strangely  imbued  with  Rosicrucian 
and  other  mystical  fancies.  “ Post  Angels”  he  defines  to  be  the  invisible 
inhabitants  of  the  middle  regions,  who  are  continually  employed  about  us 
either  as  friends  or  enemies ; and  his  introductory  preface  contains  a mul- 
titude of  curious  narratives  illustrative  of  the  position.  Of  the  various  de- 
scriptions and  denominations  of  devils  he  discourses  like  a Talmudist,  dis- 
playing an  intimate  and  personal  acquaintance  with  their  characteristics, 
occupations,  and  private  habits,  which  is  truly  surprising,  and  far  from  en- 
viable. He  has  much  also  to  tell  us  about  the  good  familiars,  such  as  the 
demon  of  Socrates,  and  the  evocatores  animarum  of  Tertullian,  instancing 
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the  case  of  Bodin,  who  had  a critical  spirit,  as  good  as  an  Index  Ex- 
purgatorius,  always  rapping  him  over  the  knuckles  when  he  was  reading 
an  improper  book;  and  of  Dr.  IS^apier,  whose  good  angel  was  of  a medical 
turn,  and  used  to  prescribe  for  his  patients, — in  proof  whereof  Mr.  Elias  Ash- 
mole  used  to  produce  the  original  recipes,  commencing  M.  Pis.,  Pespon- 
sum  PapJi(slis.  And  then,  after  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  he  mo- 
destly offers  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of  intercourse  to  every  one  who 
will  subscribe  his  shilling  per  month  for  the  “ Post  Angel.”  He  tells  the 
public  that  “ ’Tis  a charity*  to.  lend  a crutch  to  a lame  conceit,”  and  begs 
for  contributions,  which,  however,  must  be  duly  authenticated  ; for,  as  he 
remarks  in  the  undignified  colloquial  style  which  seems  to  have  been  so 
much  admired  by  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  “ it  is  the  part  of  the  devil 
himself  to  publish  what  he  can’t  prove,  or  h’ant  no  authority  for.”  Letters 
were  directed  to  be  sent  to  Smith’s  Coffee-house,  in  Stock’s  Market,  “ for 
good  omen’s  sake,  that  being  the  famed  receiving-house  for  the  old  Athe- 
nian Society ; and  to  prevent  the  author’s  being  imposed  on,  pay  the  postage 
of  what  you  send.^’ 

Dunton’s  appeal  to  the  popular  taste  for  the  marvellous  seems  to  have 
taken  amazingly  at  the  onset.  Contributions  flowed  in  from  all  quarters,, 
and  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  no  postman  ever  had  through  his  hands 
such  a mass  of  diablerie  and  ghost-lore — and,  we  blush  to  add  it,  of  abo- 
minable lies, — as  the  booted,  wigged,  and  sworded  old  functionary  who 
roused  the  lieges  of  Stock’s  Market  during  the  last  two  years  of  King 
William. 

The  portion  devoted  to  queries  and  replies  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
divisions.  To  judge  from  the  numerous  enquiries  upon  natural  phenomena, 
there  seems  to  have  been  in  Dunton’s  time  a great  thirst  for  information  on 
“ common  things.”  We  are  reminded  in  almost  every  page  that  science 
had  hardly  yet  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  The  old 
Ptolemaic  system  was  still  unburied,  and  geology  hardly  thought  of.  Hence 
we  meet  with  painfully  laboured  essays  to  prove  that  the  earth  moves  round 
the  sun,  and  not  vice  versa,  as  some  of  his  correspondents  insist,  and  there 
are  many  imposing  arrays  of  arguments  drawn  from  every  available  source, 
human  and  divine,  to  demonstrate  that  stones  cannot  breed.  Taken  upon 
the  whole,  the  science  of  1701  was  very  low;  and  as  a rule,  when  Dunton 
set  about  correcting  one  error,  he  made  three  more  during  the  process. 
Thunder,  or  “ tonitruant  noise,”  is  caused  by  the  wind  coming  into  contact 
with  the  “ nitrous  and  elastic  exalations”  of  the  earth.  Eels  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  sun,  as  any  inquisitive  vertuoso  “ may  convince  himself 
by  keeping  a spoonful  of  rain-water  in  the  sun  for  three  days,  when  he  will 
find  thousands  of  small  eels.”  Elephants  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  are  the  best  friends  of  the  traveller  in  the  African  deserts,  and 
bravely  defend  him  from  the  dragons  who  are  continually  prowling  about 
there.  In  medicine,  the  old  doctrine  of  signatures  was  still  prevalent.  Squill 
and  poppy  resemble  the  human  head  in  shape,  and  are  therefore  the  best  re- 
medies for  all  pains  in  it.  Tansy  and  the  herb  eyebright  resemble  the  eye, 
and  hence  hold  mystic  sympathy  with  the  sight.  Bloodstone,  from  a like 
cause,  cures  every  affection  of  the  blood,  and  male  peony  of  the  brain.  An 
ophite  stone  is  an  admirable  antidote  against  poisons,  because  it  is  like  the 
serpent.  Dunton  had  an  immense  fondness  for  paradoxes.  Like  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  old  Italian  universities,  he  offered  battle  to  every  comer. 
We  have  debates  upon  all  imaginable  subjects,  from  mild  discussions  as  to 
“ whether  fleas  have  stings,”  or  “ where  extinguish’t  fire  goes,”  to  the  most 
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refined  and  subtle  hair-splitting  about  the  most  abstruse  matters,  such  as, 
“ Where  was  the  soul  of  Lazarus  while  he  lay  in  the  grave  ?”  “ Who  Gog 
and  Magog  were?”  “How  beasts  got  into  islands?”  “Was  Solomon 
saved?”  and  “Whither  went  the  ten  tribes?”  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Swift  occasionally  made  himself  sport  at  the  expense  of  the  editor.  He 
was  well-known,  to  Dunton,  and  had  fleshed  his  maiden  sword  in  the 
“Athenian  Mercury, ’”a  former  project  of  Dunton’s.  Turner,  Rector  of 
Warbleton,  and  author  of  the  “ History  of  Remarkable  Providences,”  Samuel 
Wesley,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  Methodism,  and  Dr.  Hendick,  of  pill 
notoriety,  seem  to  have  been  among  the  leading  contributors. 

Many  of  the  stories  relating  to  the  “ night  side  of  nature”  are  very  inter- 
esting, but  are  mostly  too  long  for  our  columns.  Here  is  a bit  of  old  Lon- 
don gossip  about  lucky  and  unlucky  houses : — 

“ The  Fleece  Tavern,  in  Covent  Garden,  in  York-street,  was  very  unfortunate  for 
homicides ; there  have  been  several  killed  there, — three  in  my  time.  A handsome  brick 
house  on  the  south  side  of  Clerkenwell  Green  hath  been  so  unlucky  for  at  least  forty 
years,  that  it  was  seldom  tenanted,  and  at  last  nobody  would  venture  to  take  it.  Also 
a handsome  house  in  Holborn,  that  look’d  towards  the  fields ; the  tennants  that  liv’d 
in  it  never  prosper’d.  And  as  private  families  so  many  places  have  been  very  unfortu- 
nate. It  is  observed  at  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  and  at  Sherborn  in  Dorsetshire, 
that  at  one  of  them  every  seventh,  and  at  the  other  at  every  ninth  year,  comes  a small- 
pox which  the  physicians  cannot  master.” 

Edifying  little  paragraphs,  like  the  next,  are  of  very  common  oc- 
currence : — 

“ A person  in  Red  Lyon-street  was  asked  by  another  whither  he  was  going.  He 
answered,  ‘ To  the  devil upon  which  he  immediately  drop’d  down  dead.” 

Superstition  is  still  disgracefully  prevalent  in  our  rural  districts,  but  the 
old  Saxon  paganism  itself  seems  to  have  hardly  become  extinct  in  Dunton’s 
time.  A correspondent  sends  the  death-bed  confession  of  an  old  ploughman 
in  a country  village  : — 

“ Who  being  demanded  what  he  thought  of  God,  he  answered,  ‘ That  he  was  a good 
old  Man and  of  his  soul,  ‘ That  it  was  a great  bone  in  his  body.’  And  what  should 
become  of  his  soul  after  he  was  dead : ‘ That  if  he  had  done  well  he  should  be  put  into 
a pleasant  green  meadow.’  ” 

This  is  very  much  the  notion  of  Thor  and  his  Elysium  which  we  might 
expect  to  find  in  a follower  of  Hengist. 

17  Tales  of  the  Eaust- cycle  seem  to  have  been  great  favourites  both  with 
editor  and  readers.  Here  is  a specimen  from  Coventry : — 

“ Not  many  years  since,  one  Thomas  Holt,  of  Coventry,  a musician,  having  nineteen 
children,  and  a good  estate,  but  a discontented  mind,  and  fearing  poverty,  made  a con- 
tract with  the  devil ; and  after  a very  tempestuous  day,  and  mighty  wind,  was  himself, 
by  one  in  human  shape  (after  he  had  called  for  paper,  ink,  and  pen,  to  make  his  will,) 
killed  in  his  bed.  After  his  death  they  opened  a chest  which  he  would  never  sufter 
his  wife  or  any  child  to  look  in  whilst  living,  wherein  they  found  gold  up  to  the  top,  as 
they  thought,  but  upon  touching  of  it  it  fell  to  dust.”  ' 

Of  presaging  springs  there  are  several  examples.  A Welsh  reader  sends 
an  account  of  Marvellous  Pool,  near  Tockleton  : — 

“ ’Tis  a low  part  of  two  fields,  of  a very  just  temperament  all  the  year  round ; the 
seasonable  and  moderate  showers  of  spring,  nor  the  more  rude  excesses  of  the  most 
rugged  winter,  are  not  sufficient  to  deluge  this  sacred  piece  of  land,  tiU  Providence 
commands  it  to  weep  largely  for  some  lasting  and  public  judgment,  or  other  surprising 
change  in  our  government.  There  are  several  in  this  country  who  have  remember’d  it 
to  have  flow’d  at  the  death  of  Charles  II;,  the  disturbance  in  the  West  by  Monmouth, 
the  Revolution,  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  and  now  (which  I am  an  eye-witness  of),  the 
death  of  King  William,  and  never  else.” 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCTI.  4 s 
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In  his  observations  upon  this,  Dunton  alludes  to  the  Leamington  Spa, 
since  so  famous  : — 

At  Lemingtoii,  in  Warwickshire,  a spring  of  salt  water  boileth  up  when  any  die 
in  the  town.  And  out  of  the  rock  at  Buxton,  in  Derb}’ shire,  within  the  compass  of 
eight  yards,  befoi’e  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  nine  springs  rose,  eight  of  them  warm,  and 
the  ninth  very  cold.  These  are  riddles  in  nature  that  I canT  unfold,  any  more  than  I 
can  the  overflowings  of  MarvTous  Pool  before  the  death  of  his  late  Majesty.  ’ 

In  May,  1702,  a correspondent  writes: — • 

“ Not  long  since  I saw  a woman,  perfect  in  all  her  senses  (excepting  hearing),  who  said 
she  had  been  under-laundress  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  chief  laundress,  and  she  told  me  she 
was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old.” 

Instances  of  longevity  and  remarkable  fertility  were  always  welcome. 
There  is  a curious  account  of  one  Thomas  Greenbel,  “ now  living  in  Lon- 
don, the  youngest  of  thirty-nine  children,  by  one  father  and  mother and 
of  Nicholas  Hooks,  of  Conway,  the  one-and-fortieth  child  of  his  father  by 
one  wife,  and  himself  sire  of  a -small  brood  of  twenty-seven.  But  among 
these  curiosities  of  social  statistics,  nothing  beats  the  contribution  of  a 
Kentish  man,  dated  Sept.  1701  - 

I find  many  remarkable  occurrences  in  your  ‘^Post  Angel,’  hut  what  I’m  going  to 
relate  exceeds  all  I’ve  yet  met  with.  ’Tis  this.  In  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  there  is  now 
living  a woman  that  has  bury’d  nine  husbands,  and  has  lately  married  a tenth.  She’s 
a brisk,  jolly  woman,  and  considering  her  luck  in  burying  of  husbands,  may  (probably) 
live  to  double  the  number.” 

Dunton  matches  this  story  with  St.  Jerome’s  account  of  the  woman  who 
buried  twenty-two  husbands,  and  married  a twenty-third,  to  whom,  upon 
her  death,  the  Komans  decreed  a victor’s  crown. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  doubt  among  physiologists  whether  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  to  recover  after  the  operation  of  hanging.  Dunton 
records  several  cases.  The  following,  in  the  number  for  Sept.  1701,  seems 
to  be  well  authenticated:  — 

They  write  from  Denbigh,  in  Wales,  that  a young  woman  lately  condemned  for 
murthering  her  bastard  child,  was  hang’d  accordingly.  But  as  they  were  carrying  her 
away  to  be  buried  she  put  her  head  out  of  the  coffin,  upon  which  the  hangman,  carry- 
ing her  back  to  the  place  of  execution  to  hang  her  again,  the  mob  fell  upon  him,  knock’d 
out  his  brains,  and  rescu’d  the  woman.” 

The  following,  as  the  newspapers  say  when  they  are  about  to  tax  our 
credulity,  “ is  curious,  if  true  :” — 

Being  at  a place  near  Euston  Hall,  where  the  people  had  removed  a stack  of  wood, 
I observed  a vei’y  hot  engagement  between  a toad  and  a spider;  both  of  ’em  were 
unusually  big  and  brawny, — all  the  instrument  of  death  they  used  was  a sort  of  liquid 
substance,  which  they  vomited  on  each  other.  The  toad  sickened  upon  every  potion 
which  the  spider  dis(!harged  on  him,  and  retired  to  a plantain  for  refreshment,  and  im- 
mediately rallied  again  ; but  so  soon  as  they  joined  in  the  rencounter,  the  toad  was  satis- 
fied, and  went  his  usual  errand  to  the  plantain,  and  was  there  recruited ; whereupon  I 
cut  up  the  plantain,  which  the  toad  missing  upon  his ‘return,  presently  burst  in 
pieces.” 

Many  of  the  articles  mark  in  a striking  manner  the  difference  between 
the  times  of  King  William  and  Queen  Victoria.  In  A.  d.  1701,  the  fact  of 
tliere  being  no  one  to  be  executed  at  the  Old  Bailey  was  thought  worth  a 
sj^ecial  notice : — 

‘Muly  17,  1701.  Being  Thursday  at  night,  the  sessions  ended  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
where  it  was  very  remarkable  tliat  not  one  person  received  sentence  of  death,  but  ten 
women  were  Imrnt  in  the  cheek,  and  six  ordered  to  be  wbipt.  And  ’tis  worth  observ- 
ing, that  the  sessions  before  a person  was  condemned  for  having  three  wives ; but  being 
allow’d  the  benefit  of  his  clergy,  he  could  not  read.” 
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About  the  same  time  all  London  was  rushing  down  to  Deptford  to  see 
the  “ Royal  Sovereign,”  which  was  by  far  the  greatest  ])rodigy  our  ancestors 
had  ever  seen  in  the  Avay  of  ship-building.  Compare  it  with  Mr.  Russell’s 
giant  steamer,  the  “ Great  Eastern,”  now  lying  off  Millwall ! — 

“ The  Royal  Sovereign  is  such  a nonsuch  that  there  never  was  the  like  built  in  Eng- 
land, and,  reader,  I believe  you’ll  think  so  too,  when  I tell  you  I went  on  purpose  to 
see  it  (for  the  fame  of  the  ship  is  so  great  that  scarce  a person  in  London  but  has  been 
to  see  it),  and  I find  it  to.  he  in  length  about  212  feet,  in  breadth,  within  the  planks, 
about  46  feet.  Her  burden  is  about  2,000  tons.  She  carrieth  110  brass  gnus,  and  is 
manned  with  1,500  men.  Her  very  cable-rope  is  22  inches  round,  and,  with  the  anchors 
belonging  to  her,  will  cost  about  £2,000.  She  has  been  three  years  rebuilding,  and  ’lis 
thought  that  her  mainmast  is  six  yards  in  compass,  so  that  ’tis  no  wonder  that  she  should 
cost  an  hundred  thousand  pound,  and  that  all  the  city  should  flock  to  see  her.” 

The  criticism  on  new  books  is  often  amusing,  and  appears  to  be  tolerably 
honest.  “ My  circumstances,”  he  says,  “ set  me  above  writing  for  bread, 
or  growing  rich  by  the  booksellers’  venture,  and  for  that  reason  I commend 
no  book  but  what  I find  deserve  it.”  It  is  rather  mortifying  to  literary 
vanity  to  see  what  a very  small  proportion  of  the  books  here  noticed,  and 
extravagantly  praised,  are  now  known  beyond  the  dusty  shelves  of  the 
book-worm.  Fancy  the  following  u2:»on  a broadside  poem  of  Tate,  the 
New  Version  man  ! — 

“ This  poem  is  but  one  sheet  of  paper,  hut  the  least  filing  of  gold  is  precious,  and  I 
find  something  so  charming  in  everything  Mr.  Tate  writes,  that  it  cannot  miss,  a cha- 
racter in  the  P.  A.  I shall  only  add,  Mr.  Tate’s  poems  exceed  all  others  I meet  with, 
and  this  on  the  Kentish  Gentlemen  exceeds  the  best  of  his  other  performances ; the 
very  muses  admire  it. 

Whilst  laurel  sprigs  another’s  head  shall  crown, 

Tate  the  whole  grove  may  challenge  as  his  own.” 

Or  this,  upon  the  fourth  part  of  Rushworth — “ dust}^  old  Rushworth,”  as 
Carlyle  calls  him — then  just  hot  from  the  press  : — 

“Ho  his'ory  was  ever  intermixed  with  more  variety  of  remarkable  passages  for  so 
short  a space,  yet  you  have  all  written  with  so  lively  an  air  and  clearness  of  judgment, 
that  the  reader  must  needs  find  it  as  much  diverting  and  pleasurable  as  instructive  and 
profitable.” 

In  noticing  Cotton  Mather’s  “ History  of  New  England,”  Dunton  informs 
us,  that  while  in  America  he  made  the  author’s  acquaintance,  and  visited 
his  fine  library,  which  “ was  the  glory  of  New  England.”  It  is  >yorthy  of 
remark,  that  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  books  published  in  parts.  To 
encourage  subscribers,  purchasers  of  the  first  six  were  offered  a seventh 
gratis.  Dramatic  criticism  formed  no  part  of  the  “ Post  Angel:” — 

“ As  to  the  plays  that  are  acted  monthly,  tho’  I insert  the  titles,  yet  I shan’t  so  inis- 
pend  my  time  as  to  make  any  remarks  upon  ’em,  for  seeing  there  be  so  many  inoceiit 
ways  to  divert  gentlemen,  I hope  that  societies  for  reformation  will  petition  parliament 
to  suppress  ’em.” 

Great  curiosity  seems  to  have  existed  about  the  authorship  of  the 
“ Whole  Duty  of  Man.”  Dunton  says,  “ Dr.  Bancroft,  by  the  most  know- 
ing men,  is  reported  the  author.”  Blackmore  was  his  favourite  poet,  and 
“ King  Arthur,”  in  his  opinion,  “ the  best  poem  extant,” 

The  “ Post  Angel”  continued  under  the  same  management  till  June  1702, 
when  it  was  sold  to  new  proprietors,  who  infused  into  it  a larger  proportion 
of  the  religious  element.  The  public  did  not  relish  the  change,  and  Dun- 
ton records,  in  his  “ Life  and  Errors,”  with  much  parental  feeling,  that 
his  unlucky  “ brat”  soon  perished  in  the  clutches  of  sheriff* ’s  officers. 
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THE  TEXTILE  FABEICS  OE  THE  AXCIEXTS^ 

“ Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book,”  is  the  sage  warning  of  a trite  old 
proverb,  and,  after  a perusal  of  his  elaborate  work,  we  should  decidedly 
think  twice  before  we  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  in  Dr.  Yates’s  presence 
on  the  subject  which  forms  the  title  of  the  present  notice : not  that  we 
would  he  supposed  to  imply,  be  it  understood,  that  the  learned  author  has 
by  any  means  exhausted  his  mental  resources  upon  the  production  of  the 
single  book  now  before  us,  aware  as  we  are,  from  other  sources,  that  his 
attainments  are  as  diversified  as  his  knowledge  is  profound.  The  present 
work,  however, — and,  according  to  our  way  of  thinking,  we  pay  the  writer 
no  small  compliment  in  saying  so,— -reallv  does  remind  us  strongly  of  the 
good  old  tomes  that  were  not  unfrequently  produced  by  the  scholars  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  men  who,  with  singleness  of  purpose, 
undeviating  self-denial,  and  a will  of  iron,  would  resolutely  set  to  work, 
fixedly  determined,  come  what  might,  to  exhaust  the  given  subject  of  their 
choice,  and  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  devote  little  less  than  a whole  literary 
life  to  its  elaboration.  Short  as  it  may  he  of  forming  the  result  of  a life’s 
labours  and  researches,  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  Dr. 
Yates  could  give  a very  good  account  of  reading  and  investigation  extended 
over  many  years,  on  the  testimony  alone — to  say  nothing  of  his  collections 
for  the  remainder  of  the  series — of  the  present  volume,  compiled  as  it  is 
from  works  ancient  and  modern,  beyond  enumeration  almost,  and  written 
in  a large  proportion  of  the  languages,  European  and  Asiatic,  that  are  at 
present  known.  It  is  Thomas  Aquinas,  we  believe,  on  whose  authority  it 
has  been  pronounced,  that  the  only  true  learning  is  learning  that  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  elucidation  of  a single  subject. 

Though  published  several  years  since,  it  is  at  a comparatively  recent 
period,  we  regret  to  say,  that  this  book  has  been  brought  to  our  notice ; 
and  as  it  is,  from  the  very  limited  impression,  one  rarely  to  be  met  with  at 
the  present  day,  we  hasten,  equally  in  justice  to  the  indefatigable  author 
and  to  them,  to  impart  some  small  portion  of  its  more  curious  information 
to  that  necessarily  large  proportion  of  our  readers  who  have  not  the  good 
fortune  to  call  a copy  their  own.  They  will  be  the  better  enabled,  perhaps, 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  almost  Herculean  task  which  the  author  originally 
proposed  to  himself,  when  they  learn  that  the  present  volume,  of  472  pages, 
forms  the  first  Part  only  of  a work  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
was  intended  to  extend  to  six  Parts  at  least,  each  probably,  like  the  present 
one,  forming  a volume  of  itself.  Should  the  learned  wmrld  ever  see  this 
work  brought  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  there  will  be  few  subjects,  per- 
haps, which,  in  the  English  language,  will  have  been  so  ably  and  so 
thoroughly  investigated  as  the  textile  manufactures  of  the  ancients.  Per- 
sonally unknowing  Dr.  Yates,  and  equally  to  him  unknown,  we  will  venture 
to  say  in  his  behalf,  that  when  he  does  resume  his  labours,  supported  by 
that  approbation  which  in  his  prefatory  remarks  he  so  modestly  bespeaks, 
and  which  is  so  eminently  his  due,  of  learning,  laboriousness,  and  research, 
even  to  the  closing  page,  there  will  be  found  no  lack. 

For  the  purposes  of  weaving,  as  distinguished  from  the  somewhat  simi- 


“ " Textrinum  Aniiquorum  : an  Account  of  the  Art  of  "Weaving  among  the  Amcients. 
Part  I.  On  the  Paw  Materials  used  for  Weaving.  By  Janies  Yates,  M.A.  [now  Dr. 
Yates],  F.R.S.”  (London  : Taylor  & Walton.  Only  250  copies  printed.) 
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lar  processes  of  felting,  paper-making,  platting,  netting,  sewing,  and  knit- 
ting, all  of  which  were  known  to  them  except  the  last,  there  were  three 
classes  of  raw  material  employed  by  the  ancients  : Animal  substances,  in- 
cluding sheep’s  wool,  goats’  hair,  beavers’  wool,  camels’  wool  and  hair, 
fibres  of  the  pinna,  and  silk ; Vegetable  substances,  consisting  of  flax, 
hemp,  mallows,  broom,  the  bulhus  eriophoros,  and  cotton;  Mineral  sub- 
stances, consisting  of  asbestus,  gold,  and  silver. 

Omitting  the  first  two  articles,  sheep’s  wool  and  goats’  hair,  we  will 
devote  a few  lines — usefully,  we  trust,  as  well  as  amusingly— to  the  con- 
sideration of  each. 

Beavers'  wool. — Prom  the  Origines  of  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  we  learn  that 
the  ancients  made  a cloth  the  woof  of  which  was  of  beavers’  wool,  and  which 
was  thence  known  as  vestis  Jibrina.  By  his  use  of  the  word  Isidorus 
seems  to  have  meant  the  fine  wool  which  grows  under  the  long  hair  of  the  bea- 
ver. Sidonius  Apollinaris  gives  to  those  who  used  this  kind  of  costly  apparel 
the  name  of  eastorinati,  and  Beckmann  informs  us  that  an  upper  garment 
of  this  cloth  was  worn  by  Nicephorus  II.  at  his  coronation  in  963.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  employ  this  cloth  be- 
fore the  fourth  century,  Claudian  being  the  earliest  author  that  makes 
mention  of  it.  It  is  not  unlikely,  too,  that  they  became  acquainted  with  it 
by  importation  from  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  from  Spain. 

The  existence  of  the  beaver  in  Wales,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  the 
north  of  Europe  generally,  is  attested  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  we  are 
informed  by  modern  authorities  that  the  bones  of  recent  beavers  have  been 
found  in  Perthshire  and  Cambridgeshire.  lu  the  “ Life  of  Wulstan”  we 
find  it  stated  that  beaver  furs,  as  well  as  those  of  sables,  foxes,  and  other 
quadrupeds,  were  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  early  times  for  lining  their 
garments. 

With  reference  to  camels'  ivool,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the 
East  for  the  manufacture  of  soft  raiment  for  the  priests  and  potentates  from 
the  earliest  times,  we  will  only  remark  that  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  says,  giving  an  account  of  the  city  of  Kalaka,  sub- 
ject to  the  Great  Khan,  “In  this  city  they  manufacture  beautiful  camelots, 
^ the  finest  known  in  the  world,  of  the  hair  of  camels,  and  likewise  of  fine 
wool.”  Hence  our  word  camlet,  no  doubt.  The  camels’-hair  garment  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  probably  of  a coarse  texture. 

Fibres  of  the  Tinna. — The  ^An/na^  of  the  ancients  is  a bivalve  shell-fish, 
18  inches  long  by  about  6 in  width  at  its  broad  end.  It  is  found  near  the 
shores  of  Southern  Italy  and  Corsica,  as  also  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna.  Fixing 
itself  perpendicularly  in  the  sand  by  its  narrow,  pointed  extremity,  it  attaches 
itself  on  one  side  by  a dense  tuft  of  fibres  to  the  sand  and  stones.  Still 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  in  ancient  times,  the  pinna  is  fished  up 
in  the  Bay  of  Tarentum,  either  by  diving  or  by  the  aid  of  the  pernonico, 
a wooden  pole  armed  with  two  bars  of  iron  at  the  end,  by  means  of  which, 
after  loosening  the  fish  by  embracing  it  with  the  bars,  the  fisher  twists  it 
round  and  draws  it  into  the  boat.  By  the  Italians  the  fibres  are  known  as 
Lana  pesce,  or  Lana penna,  “ fish”  or  “pinna  wool.”  When  the  bottom 


^ The  Pinna  of  the  Greeks  is  the  same  shell-fish  which  Pliny  calls  perna,  and  tells 
ns,  that  it  fixes  itself  perpendicularly  in  the  sand,  lying  in  wait  for  its  prey,  is  a foot 
broad,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  the  gammon  of  a swine  {perna) ; to  which,  he 
would  seem  to  imply — rather  fancifully,  we  think — that  it  was  indebted  for  its  name. 
A diminutive  of  this  name  is  pernula,  from  which,  according  to  some  authorities,  the 
modern  word  pearl  is  derived. 
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is  sandy,  the  shell  with  its  fibres  is  easily  extracted,  and  they  are  silky  and 
of  a fine  colour ; but  when  it  is  muddy  or  rushy,  they  stick  so  fast  as  to  be 
mostly  broken,  and  ai'e  then  of  a dull  blackish  hue. 

The  wool  is  twice  washed  in  tepid  water,  and  is  then  separated  with  the 
hand,  and  spread  on  a table  to  dry.  When  dry,  it  is  drawn  through  a wide 
comb  of  bone,  and  afterwards  through  a narrower  one,  that  destined  for 
fine  works  being  drawn  through  iron  combs,  called  scarde.  It  is  then 
spun  with  distaff  and  spindle.  Fibres  of  first-rate  quality  being  compara- 
tively scarce,  the  manufacture  is  very  limited,  and  the  articles  made,  such 
as  stockings  and  gloves,  are  expensive.  They  are  considered  excellent 
preservatives  against  cold  and  damp,  are  soft  and  warm,  and  the  finest  are 
of  a brown  cinnamon  or  glossy  gold  colour.  The  manufacture  is  chiefly 
carried  on  at  Taranto,  ancient  Tarentum.  Though  at  the  present  day  it 
is  almost  universally  knit,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  that  process,  their  garments  made  of  this  material  were 
probably  woven. 

The  earliest  proof  of  the  use  of  it  in  ancient  times  is  found  in  the  works 
of  Tertullian,  and  from  the  silence  of  the  earlier  writers  it  is  most  probable 
that  this  cloth  was  not  known  much  before  the  time  of  that  writer.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  Tarentum  was  the  seat  of  the  ancient  manufacture, 
and  we  learn  from  the  author  of  the  “ Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,” — a 
document  at  least  as  recent  as  the  age  of  Tertullian, — that  fine  cloths  of  this 
substance  were  made  in  India,  and  thence  imported  into  Greece  and  other 
countries ; the  business  of  diving  for  the  fish  being  mainly  carried  on  near 
the  city  of  Colchi,  in  the  south  of  India.  The  Indian  'pinna,  {Tinna  No- 
bilis)  no  doubt,  was  also  valued  for  its  pearls  and  mother-of-pearl,  which, 
as  previously  remarked,  is  supposed  to  have  thence  derived  its  name. 

Silk. — Whatever  the  language  of  our  translation.  Dr.  Yates  is  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  no  mention  is  made  of  silk  in  any  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament ; the  first  ancient  author  who  affords  any  decided  evidence  re- 
specting the  use  of  it  being  Aristotle.  His  description,  {Hist.  Anim.,  v. 
19,)  in  the  author’s  opinion,  bears  reference  to  the  common  silk-worm,  the 
caterpillar  of  the  Plialcena  niori  of  Linnaeus,  also  known  as  the  Chinese 
silk-worm,  and  not  that  of  India,  which  has  no  horn,  as  described  by  the 
Greek  philosopher : — 

“ That  Aristotle,^’  says  the  learned  author,  “ refers  to  the  silk- worm  of  China,  or  of  the 
interior  of  Asia,  and  not  to  that  of  India,  is  rendered  probable  from  the  fact  that  this 
insect  has  from  the  earliest  ages  recorded  in  history  been  bred  for  its  silk  in  China, 
By  authorities  of  high  repute  in  that  country,  we  are  informed  that  Si-Ling,  wife  of 
the  Emperor  Ilnang-ti,  began  to  breed  silk-worms  about  2,600  years  before  our  era, 
and  tliat  the  mulberry-tree  was  cultivated  for  this  purpose  2,200  years  B.C.” 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  “ Coan”  vestments,  transparent 
like  our  gauze,  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Augustan  poets  and  others,  and 
worn  more  particularly  by  the  courtesans  of  Rome,  were  manufactured  in 
the  island  of  Cos,  from  silk  brought  thither  in  the  raw  state  from  Asia. 
That  silk- worms  were  bred  in  that  island.  Dr.  Yates  looks  upon  as  a classi- 
cal vulgar  error,  which  may  be  traced,  he  thinks,  to  a mistake  originally 
made  by  the  elder  Pliny.  It  is  most  probable,  too,  that  the  Roman  mer- 
chants obtained  a considerable  portion  of  their  silk  from  the  Arabs,  who 
received  it  from  Persia.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a law  was  passed 
by  the  Roman  Senate,  “ that  no  silk  vestment  was  thenceforth  to  pollute 
the  person  of  a man.”  II is  successor,  Caligula,  however,  setting  this  as 
well  as  other  laws  at  defiance,  not  only  had  silk  curtains  to  his  throne,  but 
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wore  silk  as  part  of  his  dress, — “ often  appearing  in  public,”  as  Suetonius 
says,  “ with  bracelets  and  long  sleeves,  and  sometimes  in  a garment  of  silk 
^nd  a cyclas.”  Galen  recommends  silk  thread  for  tying  blood-vessels  in 
surgical  operations,  observing  that  the  opulent  v/omen  in  most  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire  possessed  such  thread;  in  the  great  cities  more  particularlv. 

Dr.  Yates  is  of  opinion  that  the  country  of  the  Seres,  from  whom  silks 
[sericcb)  were  obtained,  was  Little  Bucharia, — a position  strongly  supported 
by  Dr.  John  Reinhold  Foster;  Sir  John  Barrow  also  has  comm  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Seres  were  not  the  Chinese‘s.  The  question  we  leave 
open  to  future  discussion. 

The  manufacture  and  retailing  of  silks,  no  doubt,  formed  an  important 
branch  of  business  in  the  times  of  the  Empire.  Gruter  (vol.  iii.  p.  645,) 
gives  an  inscription  found  at  Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  expressing  that 
M.  Numius  Proculus,  silk-manufacturer,  {sericarius)  had  erected  a monu- 
ment to  Valeria  Chrysis,  his  excellent  and  well- deserving  wife. 

In  the  later  Glreek  writers,  metaxa  or  metaxis  is  the  common  term  for 
raw  silk ; in  all  probability  the  original  Asiatic  name,  imported  into  Greece 
with  the  article  itself.  Silk  is  still  called  medax  in  the  Armenian  language, 
and  the  terra  would  appear  to  have  first  come  into  use  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  From  the  Greek  or di  ploJcion,  Latinized  2,%  plocium,  our 
wordj^(956*-silk,  a substance  which  was  known  by  those  names,  is  thought 
to  be  derived. 

The  account  given  by  Procopius  of  the  introduction  of  the  silk-worm 
into  Europe,  a.d.  530,  is  interesting.  We  give  it  in  a condensed  form : — 

“ Some  monks,  on  arriving  from  India,  learning  that  the  Emperor  .Tusl  inian  was  de- 
sirous that  his  subjects  should  no  longer  buy  raw  silk  of  the  Persians,  offered  to  contrive 
means  by  which  the  Eomans  would  be  no  longer  under  that  necessity.  They  said  that 
they  had  long  resided  in  the  country  called  Serinda,  one  of  those  inhabited  by  various 
Indian  nations,  and  that  they  had  accurately  learnt  how  raw  silk  might  be  produced  in 
the  country  of  the  Eomans.  They  further  stated  that  the  raw  silk  {metaxa)  is  made 
by  worms,  which  nature  instructs  and  continually  prompts  to  this  labour ; but  that  to 
bring  the  worms  alive  to  Byzautium  would  be  impossible;  that  the  breeding  of  them  is 
quite  easy ; that  each  parent  animal  produces  numberless  eggs,  which  soon  after  their 
birth  are  covered  with  manure,  and,  after  being  thus  warmed  a sufficient  time,  are 
hatched.  The  Emperor  having  promised  them  a handsome  reward  if  they  would  put 
in  execution  what  they  had  proposed,  they  returned  to  India  and  brought  the  eggs  to 
Byzantium,  where,  having  hatched  them  in  the  manner  described,  they  fed  them  with 
the  leaves  of  the  black  mulberry,  and  enabled  the  Eomans  thenceforth  to  obtain  raw 
silk  in  their  own  country.” 

In  an  extract  quoted  by  Photius  from  Theopbanes  Byzantiniis,  we  find 
a similar  narrative ; the  only  variation  being,  that  a Persian  brought  the 
eggs  to  Byzantium  in  the  hollow  stem  of  a plant.  It  has  been  mostly  sup- 
posed that  the  Serinda  of  Procopius  is  the  modern  Sir-hind,  a city  and 
circar  in  the  north  of  Hindostan  ; but  Dr.  Yates  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
identical  with  Khotan,  in  Little  Bucharia,  a country  included  among  the 
Indian  nations  by  the  ancients.  From  Procopius  we  also  learn  that,  long 
before  the  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Byzantium,  silk  shawls  or  vest- 
ments had  been  manufactured  in  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre  and  Berytus, 
to  which  places  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  silk  trade,  either  as  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers,  consequently  resorted,  and  from  whence  these 
goods  were  exported  to  every  part  of  the  known  world. 

Coming  to  more  recent  times,  a diploma  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent, 
mentions  armilausia  lioloserica,  “ military  cloaks  wholly  of  silk,”  proving 


= See  Gent.  Mag.,  May,  p.  534, 
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that  silk  was  known  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Among 
the  most  ancient  specimens  of  silk  perhaps  now  in  existence,  the  following 
are  mentioned  by  our  author  : — 

“ I.  The  relics  of  St.  Regnobert,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  in  the  seventh  century,  consist- 
ing of  a chasuble,  a stole,  and  a maniple.  They  are  still  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Bayeux,  and  are  worn  by  the  Bishop  on  certain  annual  festivals.  They  are  made  of'silk 
interwoven  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  pearls.  II.  Portions  of  garments  of  a similar 
description,  which  were  discovered  in  1827,  on  opening  the  tomb  of  St.  Cutlihert,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Durham,  in  the  library  of  which  they  are  still  preserved.  III.  The 
scull-cap  of  St.  Simon,  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  tenth  century,  and  now  preserved 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Treves.  Its  border  is  interwoven  with  gold.” 

A shred  of  gold-cloth  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at 
Leyden,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  one  of  the  ancient 
tombs  at  Tarquinii,  in  Etruria.  In  this  tissue  the  gold  forms  a compact 
covering,  over  bright  yellow  silk.  Our  word  “ silk”  is  derived,  with  the 
not  uncommon  substitution  of  I for  r,  from  the  classico-oriental  word  serica. 
The  word  “ satin,”  both  French  and  English,  has  its  origin  from  seda,  the 
name  for  silk  in  mediseval  Latin. 

Flax. — The  earliest  mention  of  flax  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  plague 
of, hail  described  as  devastating  Lower  Egypt,  Exod.  ix.  31.  According 
to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  universally  wore  linen  shirts,  fringed  at  the 
edges  ; such  fringe,  no  doubt,  consisting  of  the  linen  thrums  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  webs  that  are  found  with  Egyptian  mummies.  The  Egyptian  priests 
wore  also  an  outer  garment  of  linen,  of  the  exact  form  of  a modern  linen 
sheet,  it  is  thought.  According  to  Strabo,  the  city  of  Panopolis,  in  Egypt, 
was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  linen-manufacture;  and  from  several  authorities 
we  learn  that  Egyptian  flax,  and  the  cloth  woven  from  it,  were  shipped  in 
great  quantities  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Dr.  Yates  is  of  opinion  that  when  we  find  it  stated  by  ancient  authors 
that  the  priests  of  Egypt  wore  linen  only,  the  term  ought  not  to  be  so 
strictly  understood  as  to  exclude  the  use  of  cotton,  which  would  probably 
be  considered  equally  pure  and  equally  adapted  for  sacred  purposes  with 
linen ; and  which,  though  in  his  opinion  not  grown  in  Egypt,  was  im- 
ported thither  from  India  in  ancient  times. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  the  French  writer  Rouelle,  it  was  the  general 
belief  that  the  mummy-cloths  of  ancient  Egypt  were  made  of  linen.  Since 
the  period,  however,  of  his  “Dissertation  on  Mummies,”  (1750,)  the  cur- 
rent of  opinion  seems  to  have  run  for  a considerable  period  in  the  contrary 
direction,  and  the  notion  was  almost  as  universally  entertained  that  the 
material  was  cotton.  Notwithstanding  the  enquiries,  however,  of  Dr.  J. 
11.  Foster,  Dr.  Solander,  Larcher,  Blumenbach,  and  others,  who  have  all 
supported  the  pretensions  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Yates  is  of  opinion — the  result, 
as  will  be  seen,  of  minute  investigation  on  his  own  part  and  that  of  other 
learned  men — that  the  mummy-cloths  were  generally,  if  not  universally, 
made  of  linen.  More  recently  than  the  writers  above  enumerated,  M. 
Jomard  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Granville  gave  it  as  the  result  of  their  researches 
that  both  linen  and  cotton  were  employed  in  the  swathing  of  mummies. 
The  reasons  upon  wdiich  Dr.  Yates  bases  his  opinion  are  stated  by  him  at 
considerable  length,  but  our  limits  unfortunately  preclude  us  from  noticing 
more  than  the  following  passages,  which  would  appear  to  be  pretty  con- 
clusive on  the  point : — 

“ This  curious  and  important  question  was  at  length  decisively  settled  by  means  of 
microscopic  observations,  instituted  by  James  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  one  of  the  most 
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observant  and  experienced  cotton-manufacturers  in  the  world.  He  obtained  about  400 
specimens  of  mummy-cloth,  and  employed  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bauer,  of  Kew,  to  ex- 
amine them  with  his  powerful  microscopes.  By  the  same  method,  the  structure  and 
appearance  of  the  ultimate  fibres  of  recent  cotton  and  recent  flax  were  ascertained ; 
and  these  were  found  to  be  so  distinct,. that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the 
ancient  specimens ; and  it  wns  found  that  they  were  universally  linen.  The  ultimate 
fibre  of  cotton  is  a transparent  tube,  without  joints,  flattened  so  that  its  inward  surfaces 
are  in  contact  along  its  axis,  and  also  twisted  spirally  round  its  axis  : that  of  flax  is  a 
transparent  tube,  jointed  like  a cane,  and  not  flattened  nor  spirally  twisted.  The  dif- 
ference  here  pointed  out  will  explain  why  linen  has  greater  lustre  than  cotton ; it  is,  no 
doubt,  because  in  linen  the  lucid  surfaces  are  much  larger.  The  same  circumstance 
may  also  explain  the  different  effect  of  linen  and  cotton  upon  the  health  and  feeling  of 
those  who  wear  them.  Every  linen  thread  presents  only  the  sides  of  cylinders  ; that 
of  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  surrounded  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  exceedingly 
minute  edges.” 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  his  valuable  “ History  of  Egyptian  Mummies,”  (1834,) 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  bandages  are  principally  of  cotton,  though 
occasionally  of  linen.  More  recently,  however, — the  result  of  minute  micro- 
scopic investigation, — he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  in  all 
cases  of  linen.  Dr.  Ure  has  also  published  the  results  of  his  enquiries,  to 
the  same  effect ; and  Sir  Gr.  Wilkinson  considers  the  observations  of  these 
last-mentioned  authors  as  decisive  of  the  question.  Dr.  Yates  thinks  it  very 
possible,  however,  that  in  some  isolated  cases  cotton  cloth,  imported  from 
India,  may  have  been  used  for  the  purpose.  Othone,  or  fine  linen, — an 
Egyptian  word,  probably, — is  mentioned  at  so  earlv  a period  as  the  times  of 
the  “ Iliad”  ; the  coarse  linen  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  being  called 
and  employed  for  sails  and  towels,  much  like  our  canvas.  The  term  sindon, 
denoting  fine  linen-cloth,  was  also  a word  of  Egyptian  origin ; and  Coptic 
scholars  inform  us  that  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  modern  sliento.,  of  the 
same  signification.  Byssus  too,  an  Egyptian  word,  it  is  thought,  with  a 
Greek  or  Latin  termination,  probably  means  flax,  and  not  cotton,  as  J.  R. 
Forster  and  a host  of  other  learned  men  have  attempted  to  maintain. 

The  tenacity  of  mummy-cloth  is  remarkable.  A great  part  of  it,  however, 
is  rotten,  its  fragile  state  being  accounted  for  not  only  from  its  great  anti- 
quity  and  its  exposure  to  moisture,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  much 
of  it  was  old  and  worn  (in  the  form  of  old  sheets,  napkins,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  clothing  and  domestic  furniture,)  when  first  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  swathing  the  bodies.  Pieces,  however,  are  often  found  of  great  strength 
and  durability;  and  Abdullatiph,  who  visited  Egypt  A.B.  1200,  speaks  of 
the  Arabs  as  employing  mummy-cloth  for  making  garments  ; a practice 
much  more  recently  attested  by  Seetzen,  in  a letter  to  Von  Hammer. 
Caillaud  discovered  in  the  mummy  which  he  opened  several  napkins,  in 
such  perfect  preservation,  that,  taking  a fancy  to  use  one,  he  had  it  washed 
no  less  than  eight  times,  without  any  perceptible  injury. 

Flax  was  extensively  cultivated  in  Babylonia,  and  Strabo  says  that  Bor- 
sippa,  a city  of  that  country,  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  : 
in  Colchis  too,  and  in  Palestine,  as  we  learn  from  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, flax  was  grown.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Phoenicians  furnished 
Xerxes  with  ropes  of  flax  for  constructing  his  bridge  across  the  Hellespont, 
while  the  Egyptians  supplied  ropes  of  papyrus,  which  were  found  to  be  of 
inferior  strength.  The  use  of  the  cord  of  flax  {tinea)  for  measuring,  (see 
Ezek.  xl.  3,)  we  may  here  remark,  is  the  origin  of  our  word  “ line.” 
According  to  Julius  Pollux,  the  lonians  and  Athenians  wore  a linen  shirt 
reaching  to  the  feet.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  flax,  no  doubt,  was 
either  grown  in  their  own  country  or  in  their  colonies  on  the  Euxine  ; in 
Gent.  Mag.  Yol,  CCII.  4 t 
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that  of  the  latter,  the  manufactured  linen  would  probably  be  imported  from 
a distance, — Elis  being  the  only  territory  in  Greece  where  flax  is  mentioned 
as  being  grown.  In  Italy,  southern  Etruria,  the  plains  of  the  Po  and 
Ticino,  the  territory  of  the  Peligni,  and  the  vicinity  of  Cumae,  are  men- 
tioned as  distinguished  by  the  growth  of  flax.  In  Spain,  there  was  a manu- 
facture of  linen  at  Emporium,  on  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  the 
Pyrenees.  According  to  Pliny,  too,  a very  beautiful  flax  was  produced 
near  Tarraco  (Tarragona),  in  Nearer  Spain,  its  lustrousness  being  ascribed 
to  the  virtues  of  the  river-water  there,  in  which  it  was  steeped.  South- 
ward on  the  same  coast,  Setabis,  now  Xativa,  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  linen,  and  the  excellence  of  its  napkins  and  sudaria,  or  handkerchiefs. 
Zoela,  in  Gallicia,  was  also  famed  for  its  flax.  This  material,  we  learn 
from  Pliny,  was  woven  into  sail-cloth  in  all  parts  of  Gaul ; and  in  some  of 
the  countries  beyond  the  Rhine  the  most  beautiful  apparel  worn  by  the 
ladies  was  made  of  linen.  St.  Jerome  mentions  the  shirts  , (indumenta) 
made  by  the  Atrebates,  the  people  of  modern  Artois,  as  one  of  the  luxuries 
of  his  day  ; and  he  would  seem  to  imply  that  these  articles  were  imported 
into  Asia  even.  Assuming  these  garments  to  have  been  made  of  fine 
linen,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  manufacture  of  cambric  should  have  flou- 
rished in  Artois  for  1,800  years.  From  Eginhard  we  learn  that  for  several 
successive  centuries  the  Franks  wore  linen  for  their  under-garments: 
Charlemagne,  he  savs,  wore  next  to  the  skin  a shirt  and  drawers  made  of 
linen.  The  Roman  lEraperor  Alexander  Severus  was  a great  admirer  of  good 
linen,  and  preferred,  Lampridius  tells  us,  that  which  was  plain  and  soft  to 
such  as  had  flowers  or  feathers  interwoven  in  gold,  as  manufactured  in 
Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Semp. — The  use  of  hemp  among  the  ancients  was  very  limited.  It  was 
employed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  ropes  and  nets,  but  not  for 
sacks  these  being  made  of  goat’s  hair.  According  to  Herodotus,  gar- 
ments were  made  of  hemp  by  the  Thracians,  so  like  linen,  he  says,  that 
none  but  a very  experienced  person  could  tell  whether  they  were  of  hemp 
or  flax.  Coarse  tunics  of  hemp,  we  learn,  are  still  worn  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Thracians  in  the  districts  between  Pesth  and  Vienna. 
According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  Huns  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
Pal  us  Maeotis  covered  themselves  with  tunics  made  of  hemp,  or  of  the 
skins  of  wild  mice  sewed  together.  Hemp,  as  well  as  flax,  was  grown 
abundantly  in  Colchis  and  in  Caria;  the  best  being  obtained  from  Alabanda 
and  Mylasa,  in  the  latter  country,  in  Pliny’s  day. 

The'  natural  growth  of  more  northern  regions,  hemp  is  comparatively 
rare  in  India,  where  it  is  never  used  for  cordage,  or  for  weaving,  but  only 
for  making  hasheesh,  an  intoxicating  liquor ; or  for  smoking,  on  account  of 
the  narcotic  qualities  of  the  leaves.  From  cannabis,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
name  for  hemp,  our  word  canvas,  according  to  Dr.  Yates,  is  derived ; 
carpas,  however,  the  Oriental  name  for  cotton,  has  been  suggested  as  its 
root  by  some. 

JSIallows. — It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Alalva  sylvestris,  the  Common 
Mallow,  the  Althaea  officinalis,  or  Marsh-Mallow,  the  TLibiscus  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  Althaea  cannabina,  the  Hemp-leaved  Mallow,  were  each  of 
them  used  for  texture  by  the  ancients,  owing  to  the  strength  and  fineness 
of  their  fibres,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  bark  for  being  spun  into  thread. 

'J’be  term  for  goat’s-liair  cloth  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  is  shac,  or  sac ; hence  the 
Latin  words  saccus,  “ a sack,”  and  sagum,  “ a cloak”  made  of  thick,  shaggy  hair  ^ hence, 
too,  the  English  words  sack  and  shag, — as  also  shock,  a rough  dog. 
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From  the  “ Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,”  we  learn  also  that  sindones 
molochinx,  cloths  made  of  mallows,  apparently,  were  among  the  ancient 
articles  of  export  from  India;  being  brought  from  Ozene  (Ugain)  and 
Tagara,  in  the  interior,  to  the  seaport  of  Barygaza  (Baroch).  As  the 
Malva  sylvestris  is  not  a native  of  India,  Dr.  Yates  suggests  that  it  may 
have  been  the  Hibiscus  tiliaceus  and  cannabinus , belonging  to  the  same 
natural  order,  and  very  abundant  in  India,  that  supplied  the  material ; sacks 
and  cordage  being  still  made  in  that  part  of  the  world  from  their  bark.  In 
the  Sacontdla  of  the  Indian  dramatist  Calidasa,  a work  fully  as  ancient  as 
the  “ Periplus,”  mention  is  frequently  made  of  Valccila  ; one  of  the  meanings 
of  which  is,  according  to  the  ancient  Sanscrit  Lexicons,  a vestment  made 
of  bark  ; that  of  the  Hibiscus  tiliaceus  being,  in  Dr.  Yates’s  opinion, 
probably  the  substance  meant.  Strabo’s  account  also,  derived  from  Near- 
chus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  in  his  Indian  expedition,  which  represents 
certain  webs  called  serica  as  made  from  fibres  scraped  from  the  bai  k of 
trees,  would  apply  exactly  to  this  supposed  use  of  the  Hibiscus  for  making 
cloth.  Textures  called  molocTiina  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Latin 
dramatic  writers,  and  though  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion,  our  author  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  word  sig- 
nifies cloth  made  from  mallows.  The  substance  mentioned  as  amorgos 
by  many  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  which  has  been  generally  explained  as 
meaning  a kind  of  fiax,  he  looks  upon  as  derived  in  all  probability  from 
the  common  mallow,  its  fibres  being  used  for  spinning  and  weaving  into 
cloth. 

Isidorus  Hispalensis,  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  speaks  of  melo- 
cinea,  cloths  made  of  the  thread  of  mallows ; and  in  a poem  attributed  to 
Alcuin,  mention  is  made  of  this  material  as  being  in  fashion  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  present  century,  even,  tissues  have  been  met 
with  in  Spain  made  from  the  bark  of  the  Altlicea  officinalis  and  canna~ 
bina,  and  of  the  Malva  sylvestris,  but  whether  for  actual  use,  or  as  objects 
of  curiosity  only,  we  are  not  informed. 

Spanish  Broom. — From  Pliny,  and  from  him  only,  we  learn  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Carthage,  in  Spain,  whole  mountains  were  covered  with 
Spartum  ; that  the  natives  made  mattresses,  shoes,  and  coarse  garments  of 
it,  and  that  its  tender  toj)S  were  eaten  by  animals.  Hitherto,  from  the  time 
of  the  botanist  Ciusius,  Spartum  has  been  identified  with  the  Stipa  tena- 
cissima  of  Linnseus,  a grass  still  used  for  making  baskets,  mats,  &c.,  in 
every  part  of  Spain,  and  known  there  as  Esparto.  After  entering  into  the 
question  at  considerable  length.  Dr.  Yates  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
Pliny  has  probably  confounded  two  different  plants,  and  that  he  is  in  reality 
describing  the  Spartiumjunceum  of  Linnaeus, — Spanish  broom,  a shrub  from 
the  rind  of  which  a fine  strong  thread  for  cloth  has  been  recently  manu- 
factured, and  probably  still  is,  in  Turkey,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France. 
The  Stipa  tenacissima,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says,  is  little  calculated  to 
supply  a thread  for  making  cloth ; and  it  has  been  remarked  by  a recent 
traveller  in  that  country,  that  at  present  the  meanest  Spaniard  would  think 
Hothing  very  rough  and  uncomfortable  made  from  this  grass. 

Bulbus  eriophoros. — Theophrastus  gives  an  account  of  a plant  thus 
named  by  him  {wool-bearing  bulb),  which  supplied  materials  for  weaving  : — 

It  grows  in  bays  of  the  sea-shore,”  he  says,  “ and  has  wool  under  the 
first  coats  of  the  bulb,  so  as  to  be  Between  the  inner  eatable  part  and  the 
outer.  Socks  and  garments  are  woven  from  it.  Hence  this  kind  is  woolly, 
and  not  hairy,  like  that  of  India.” 
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This  plant  has  not  hitherto  been  identified;  but  Dr.  Yates  is  of  opinion 
that  it  may  very  possibly  have  been  the  Scilla  maritima,  sea-squill,  which 
is  at  this  day  called  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago,  hourvara^  “ tuft  of 
thread.”  The  Indian  bulb  alluded  to  by  the  Greek  philosopher,  he  thinks 
may  have  been  some  plant  similar  to  Agave  vivipara,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  now  extensively  used  in  India  for  making  cordage. 

Cotton. — Cotton  has  at  all  times  been  the  characteristic  raw  material  of 
India.  Herodotus,  who,  Ctesias  excepted,  probably  makes  the  earliest 
mention  of  it,  Says  that  “ the  wild  trees  of  India  bear  fleeces  as  their  fruit, 
surpassing  those  of  sheep  in  beauty  and  excellence ; and  the  people  there 
use  cloth  made  from  those  trees.”  Ctesias  also  appears  to  have  known  the 
fact  of  the  use  of  “ a wool,  the  produce  of  trees,”  for  spinning  and  weaving 
among  the  Indians ; though  the  expression  which  he  uses  may  possibly 
denote,  not  cotton  cloths  merely,  but  those  made  from  the  bark  of  mal- 
vaceous  trees,  such  as  the  Hibiscus.  It  was,  however,  the  Indian  expe- 
dition of  Alexander  that  made  the  Greeks  better  acquainted  with  cotton ; 
of  which  Theophrastus  gives  a detailed  description,  speaking  of  the  plants 
as  growing  not  only  in  India,  but  in  Arabia  as  well,  and  on  the  island  of 
Tylos,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  TIis  description,  Dr.  Yates  observes,  is  re- 
markably exact,  “ if  we  consider  it  as  applying,  not  to  the  cotton-tree 
(^Gossypium  arbor euni),  but  to  the  cotton-plant  (G.  Tierbaceum).,  from 
which  the  chief  supply  of  cotton  for  spinning  and  weaving  into  cloth  has 
always  been  obtained.” 

Under  the  term  carbasus,  carbasim,  or  the  Greek  harpason,  employed  by 
various  ancient  writers,  as  descriptive  of  the  common  dresses  of  the 
Indians,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  what  we  now  call  India  muslins  are  meant. 
The  “ Gangetic  sindones,”  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  “ Periplus  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea,”  “ can  be  nothing,”  Dr.  Vincent  remarks,  ‘‘  but  the  finest 
Bengal  [Dacca]  muslins.”  The  Greeks  and  Romans  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  cotton,  at  an  early  period,  we  find  that  carpas,  the  Oriental 
name  for  cotton,  was  also  in  use  among  them  (under  the  form  carbasus') 
at  an  early  date ; becoming  afterwards  applied,  by  catachresis,  to  tissues  of 
other  materials, — such  as  linen,  for  example.  From  a borrowed  expression 
in  Statius,  Dr.  Yates  concludes  that  we  may  infer  with  some  confidence 
that  the  Greeks  made  use  of  muslins  or  calicoes,  or  at  least  cotton  cloths 
of  some  kind,  brought  from  India,  so  early  as  200  years  b.c. 

Little  less  than  a century,  perhaps,  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Oriental 
custom  of  employing  cotton  as  a protection  from  the  sun’s  rays  w^as 
adopted  by  the  Romans ; the  earliest  instance,  in  which  w^e  find  it  used  as 
an  awning  for  the  theatres,  being  at  the  Apollinarian  Games,  b.c.  63.  The 
wars  against  Mithridates  and  the  Parthians  may  probably  have  con- 
tributed to  make  the  Romans  familiar  with  the  use  of  cotton,  although 
their  chief  supply  was  more  likely  to  be  obtained  through  Egypt  than 
through  Persia  or  Babylonia.  Its  Eastern  name,  carbasus,  or  carbasa, 
is  often  employed  by  the  Latin  poets  in  an  improper  sense,  as  meaning 
the  linen  sails  of  a ship;  but,  as  Dr.  Yates  remarks,  “it  was  an  easy 
transition  from  the  idea  of  a cotton  awning,  with  which  the  Romans  had 
become  familiar,  to  apply  the  same  term  to  the  sails  of  a ship.”  On  the 
other  hand,  as  in  the  present  day,  so  also  in  ancient  times,  the  sails  used  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Indian  seas  were  probably  made  wholly  of  cotton. 

The  passages  in  Pliny  and  Julius  Pollux  (if,  indeed,  that  in  the  latter 
author  is  genuine),  which  represent  cotton  as  the  growth  of  ancient  Egypt, 
are  in  all  probability  incorrect ; and  we  are  of  opinion  with  Dr.  Yates,  that 
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there  are  abundant  reasons  for  believing  that  cotton  was  never  cultivated  in 
Egypt  in  ancient  times.  The  learned  author  also  expresses  it  as  his  belief, 
that  cotton  cloth  in  general  was  regarded  as  an  expensive  and  curious  pro- 
duction, rather  than  as  an  article  for  common  use,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  that  such  has  been  the  case  until  comparatively  recent 
times. 

Ashesfus. — Asbestus,  the  mineral  from  which  this  cloth  was  manu- 
factured, is  a fibrous  variety  of  tremolite  or  actinolite  ; the  more  delicate 
kinds,  which  present  the  lustre  of  satin,  being  now  known  as  amianthus. 

The  most  correct,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient,  account  of  this  tissue, 
is  that  given  by  Sotacus,  a Greek  writer  on  stones,  as  quoted  by  Apollo- 
nius Dyscolus : — 

“ The  Carystian  ® stone  has  woolly  and  coloured  appendages,  which  are  spun  and 
woven  into  napkins.  This  substance  is  also  twisted  into  wicks,  which,  when  burnt,  are 
bright,  but  do  not  consume.  The  napkins,  when  dirty,  are  not  washed  with  water, 
but  a fire  is  made  of  sticks,  and  then  the  napkin  is  put  into  it.  The  dirt  disappears, 
and  the  napkin  is  rendered  white  and  pure  by  the  fire,  and  is  applicable  to  the  same 
purposes  as  before.  The  wicks  remain  burning  with  oil  continually,  without  being 
consumed.” 

It  is  singular  that  Pliny,  acquainted  as  he  certainly  was  with  the  writings 
of  Sotacus,  should  have  entertained  the  erroneous  notion  that  asbestine 
tissues  were  a vegetable  production.  Though  making  mention  of  amian- 
thus as  a mineral  (xxxvi.  31),  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  that 
abestus  was  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  Incorrect  though  his  account 
is,  it  is  replete  with  curious  information,  which  renders  it  worthy  of  tran- 
scription : — 

“ There  has  been  invented  also  a kind  of  linen  which  is  incombustible  by  flame.  It 
is  generally  known  as  ‘live’  linen ; and  I have  seen,  before  now,  napkins  made  of  it 
thrown  into  a blazing  fire,  in  the  room  where  the  guests  were  at  table,  and,  after  the 
stains  were  burnt  out,  come  forth  from  the  flames  whiter  and  cleaner  than  they  could 
possibly  have  been  rendered  by  the  aid  of  water.  It  is  from  this  material  that  the 
corpse-cloths  of  monarchs  are  made,  to  ensure  the  separation  of  the  ashes  of  the  body 
from  those  of  the  pile.  This  substance  grows  in  the  deserts  of  India,  scorched  by  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun : here,  where  no  rain  is  ever  known  to  fall,  and  amid  multi- 
tudes of  deadly  serpents,  it  becomes  habituated  to  the  action  of  fire.  Rarely  to  be 
found,  it  presents  considerable  difficulties  in  weaving  it  into  a tissue,  in  consequence  of 
its  shortness.  Its  colour  is  naturally  red,  and  it  only  becomes  white  through  the  agency 
of  fire.  By  those  who  find  it,  it  is  sold  at  prices  equal  to  those  given  for  the  finest 
pearls : by  the  Greeks  it  is  called  asbestinon  [unconsumable],  a name  which  indi- 
cates its  peculiar  properties.  Anaxilaus  says,  that  if  a free  is  surrounded  with  linen 
made  of  this  substance,  the  noise  of  the  blows  given  by  the  axe  will  be  deadened 
thereby,  and  that  the  tree  may  be  cut  down  without  their  being  heard.” 

Erom  Pausanias  we  learn  that  the  wick  of  the  golden  lamp  which  was 
kept  burning  night  and  day  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens 
was  made  of  Carpasian  flax,  “ the  only  kind  of  flax  that  is  indestructible 
by  fire.”  This,  in  reality,  was  asbestus,  imported  from  Carpasus,  a town 
of  Cyprus,  still  known  as  Carpas.  Sonnini  says  that  this  mineral  is  still 
to  be  found  in  that  island. 

Pliny’s  account  of  the  use  of  abestus  for  corpse-cloths  has  been  re- 
markably confirmed  by  the  occasional  discove'-y  of  asbestine  cloth  in  the 
tombs  of  Italy.  One  of  these  was  found  at  Pozzuolo  in  1633,  and 

® So  called  from  its  being  found  at  Carystus,  under  Mount  Ocha,  in  Euboea,  Amian- 
thus was  still  obtained  at  Carysto,  in  Negropont,  in  Tournefort’s  day,  but  of  inferior 
quality. 
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another  in  1702,  near  the  Nsevian  Gate  at  Eome.  A marble  sarcophagus 
being  discovered  in  a vineyard,  it  was  found  to  contain  a scull,  calcined 
bones,  and  other  ashes,  enclosed  in  a cloth  of  ashestus,  five  feet  wide  and 
six  and  a-half  long.  The-  deceased  was  a man  of  rank,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  time  of  Constantine.  The  cloth  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  Library,  and  is  described  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (“Tour  on  the 
Continent”)  as  being  coarsely  spun,  but  as  soft  and  as  pliant  as  silk. 

In  confirmation,  to  some  extent,  of  Pliny’s  account,  Hierocles,  the 
historian,  as  quoted  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  informs  us  that — 

“ The  Brachmanes  of  India  nse  cloth  made  of  a kind  of  flax,  which  is  obtained  from 
rocks.  Webs  are  produced  from  it  which  are  neither  consumed  by  Are  nor  cleansed 
by  water,  but  which,  after  they  have  become  full  of  dirt  and  stains,  are  rendered  clear 
and  white  by  being  thrown  into  the  fire.” 

Marco  Polo  also  mentions  the  fact  that  incombustible  cloth  was  woven 
from  a fibrous  stone  found  at  Chenchen,  in  the  territory  of  the  Great 
Khan.  It  was  pounded  in  a brass  mortar,  washed,  to  separate  the  earthy 
particles,  spun  and  woven  into  cloth,  and  cleansed,  when  dirty,  by  being 
thrown  into  the  fire. 

Cloth  of  ashestus  was  not  unfrequently  used  in  the  middle  ages  for  the 
purposes  of  superstition  and  religious  fraud.  Leo  Ostiensis  speaks  of  a 
shred  of  linen  cloth  having  been  brought  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Abbey  of 
Monte  Casino,  by  certain  monks,  who  asserted  that  it  was  a portion  of  the 
napkin  with  which  our  Saviour  had  wiped  the  disciples’  feet ; and  wLo,  on 
some  doubts  being  expressed,  professed  to  give  proof  of  its  genuineness  and 
miraculous  properties  by  placing  it  in  a thurible  among  red-hot  coals,  and 
removing  it  unhurt.  Ashestus  too,  in  its  natural  state,  was  occasionally- 
sold  to  devotees  as  being  wood  of  the  true  Cross, — its  incombustibility 
being  relied  upon  as  the  proof  of  its  genuineness.  The  so-called  relic  of 
Monte  Casino,  though  originally  treasured  by  the  brethren  with  the 
greatest  care,  has  long  been  lost ; as  also  the  miraculous  casket,  decorated 
with  gold,  silver,  and  gems,  wrought  in  English  work  ^ in  which  it  was 
contained. 

In  modern  times,  except  as  a mere  object  of  curiosity,  cloth  of  ashestus 
is  rarely  made.  A table-cloth  made  from  amianthus  of  Corsica  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  ex-Empress  Maria  Louisa,  when  residing  at  Parma. 

Gold. — The  use  of  this  metal  in  weaving  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest 
times,  but  would  appear  to  be  characteristic  of  Oriental  manners  more 
particularly.  From  Scripture  we  learn  (Exod.  xxviii.  and  xxxix.)  that  it 
was  employed  with  woollen  and  linen  thread  of  the  finest  colours  to  enrich 
the  ej)hod,  girdle,  and  breast-plate  of  Aaron.  Dr.  Yates  is  of  opinion,  that  in 
these  passages  neither  the  art  of  wire-drawing  nor  of  making  gold  thread 
is  alluded  to;  but  that  the  gold  probably  was  cut  into  long  slips,  thin 
and  narrow,  and  inserted  into  the  cloth  with  the  woollen  and  linen  threads. 
The  ornamented  silks  of  the  Chinese  are  thus  manufactured  to  the  present 
day. 

Among  the  Asiatics,  none  were  more  remarkable  than  the  Persians  for 
the  display  of  textures  of  gold;  and,  indeed,  every  other  luxury  in  dress. 
The  people  of  India  and  Arabia  are  also  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  as 
employing  the  same  kind  of  ornament.  Quintus  Curtius  describes  the 

^ The  date  is  about  1050.  The  Anglo-Saxons  appear  to  have  been  noted  for  their 
skill  in  fine  jewellery.  The  filigree-work  of  Alfred’s  jewel,  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  is  most  elaborately  wrought. 
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outer  garment  worn  by  King  Darius  as  being  mottled  all  over  with 
“golden  hawks;”  which,  not  improbably,  Dr.  Yates  remarks,  were  ima- 
ginary or  symbolical  figures,  like  griffins ; indeed,  Philostratus  makes 
especial  mention  of  “portentous  forms  of  animals”  as  being  used  in  their 
textures  by  the  barbarians. 

In  the  days  of  the  elder  Pliny,  cloth  of  gold  appears  to  have  been 
brought  into  extensive  use  among  the  more  wealthy  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and  he  relates  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  Agrippina,  wife  of  Claudius, 
clad  in  a robe  that  was  made  entirely  of  woven  gold,  without  any  other 
material.  Gold,  he  also  says,  may  be  spun  or  woven  like  wool,  without 
any  wool  being  mixed  with  it;  while  in  the  much-famed  Attalic  stuffs,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  gold,  he  tells  us,  was  woven  with  some  other  substance. 
The  invention  of  these  last  he  attributes  to  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus ; 
an  assertion  in  which  he  is  no  doubt  mistaken,  though  that  king,  in  all 
probability,  did  much  to  improve  the  art.  Caligula  and  Elagabalus  were 
noted  for  their  luxuriousness  in  the  use  of  cloth  of  gold ; and  white  sheets 
interwoven  with  gold  were  used  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Nero. 

There  are  comparatively  few  writers,  perhaps,  of  the  brazen  age  of  Latin 
literature,  who  do  not  incidentally  make  mention  of  these  tissues  ; and 
among  the  last  of  them,  Sidonius  Apollonaris,  who  speaks  of  the  gold  in 
the  dress  of  Prince  Sigismer  ; and  Claudian,  who,  in  one  of  his  Epigrams, 
seems  to  imply  that  Serena,  mother-in-law  of  Honorius,  wove  garments  of 
this  description  for  that  Emperor:  in  another  work  he  also  mentions  a 
trahea  that  was  wrought  partly  in  gold,  for  the  use  of  the  Consul  Stilicho. 
The  following  passage,  as  singularly  confirmatory  of  the  descriptions  given 
by  Claudian  and  Sidonius,  is  curious,  and  deserves  transcription : — 

“Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  above-named  Stilicho,  was  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Honorius,  hut  died  shortly  after,  about  a.d.  400.  In  February,  1544,  the  marble  coffin 
containing  her  remains  was  discovered  at  Rome.  In  it  were  preserved  a garment  and 
a pall,  which  on  being  burnt  yielded  thirty-six  pounds  of  gold.  There  were  also  found 
a great  number  of  glass  vessels,  jewels,  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  which  Stilicho  had 
given  as  a dowry  to  his  daughter.  We  may  conclude  that  the  garments  discovered  in 
the  tomb  of  Maria  were  woven  by  the  hands  of  her  mother,  Serena,  since  the  epigram 
of  Claudian  proves  that  she  wove  robes  of  a similar  description  for  Honorius,  and  pro- 
bably on  the  same  occasion.  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  says,  that  when  Pope  Paschal 
was  intent  on  finding  the  body  of  Saint  Csecilia,  having  performed  mass  with  a view  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  a revelation  on  the  subject,  he  was  directed,  a.d.  821,  to  a cemetery 
on  the  Appian  Way  near  Rome,  and  there  found  the  body,  enveloped  in  cloth  of  gold. 
Although  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  body  found  by  Paschal  was  the  body 
of  the  saint  pretended,  yet  it  may  have  been  the  body  of  a Roman  lady  who  had  lived 
some  centuries  before,  and  probably  about  the  time  of  Honorius  and  Maria.” 

The  only  mention,  apparently,  that  has  been  made  by  ancient  writers  of 
silver  tissues,  is  that  found  in  Josephus,  {Ant.  Jud.  b.  xix.  c.  viii.)  ; where 
he  describes  the  royal  apparel  ^ in  which  Herod  Agrippa  was  arrayed,  when 
he  received  the  ambassadors  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  “ as  being  wholly  made 
of  silver,  and  wonderful  in  its  texture.”  He  adds  also,  that  the  king  ap- 
peared in  this  dress  in  the  theatre  at  break  of  day,  and  that  the  silver, 
illuminated  by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  glittered  in  such  a manner  as  to 
terrify  the  beholders,  so  that  his  flatterers  began  to  call  aloud,  saluting 
him  as  a god. 

Here  we  take  our  leave  of  the  volume,  trusting  that  the  learned  author 
will  ere  long  afford  us  another  opportunity  of  culling  curious  information 
from  his  useful  and  interesting  researches. 


s Described  also  in  Acts  xii.  21. 
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THE  LITE  OE  CHAELOTTE  BEOHTEa. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  the  very  remarkable  and 
clever  novels  published  under  the  fictitious  name  of“Currer  Bell,”  will 
need  no  recommendation  to  read  the  life  of  their  authoress,  which  afibrds  a 
key  to  the  characters  so  evidently  sketched  from  the  life.  Such  as  are  not 
already  acquainted  with  them  will  lose  no  time  in  becoming  so,  when  they 
find  they  can  add  the  interest  of  truth  to  that  of  fiction.  Charlotte  Bronte 
was  indeed  a remarkable  woman,  and  the  history  of  her  life  is  scarcely  less 
interesting  than  the  fictions  of  her  pen,  although  the  interest  in  both  cases 
partakes  of  a melancholy  character.  The  struggles  of  innate  genius  against 
all  the  evils  of  poverty,  privation,  neglect,  and  solitude,  are  painful  to  wit- 
ness, and  the  few  gleams  of  sunshine  and  happiness  seem  sparsely  scattered 
through  the  gloomy  pages  of  her  history.  Perhaps  the  very  fact  of  her 
having  enjoyed  so  few  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  having  had  originally  a 
very  limited  sphere  of  observation,  has  made  her  pictures  more  vivid  and  life- 
like. The  few  characters  which  she  did  know  she  knew  thoroughly ; no- 
thing escaped  her  keen  observation  from  her  earliest  childhood,  and  her 
portraits  are  consequently  perfect  photographs,  fixed  upon  the  paper  on  the 
instant,  by  her  wonderful  pen,  but  without  any  of  the  touches  or  softening 
of  the  artist.  Who  that  has  read  them  can  ever  forget  the  scenes  of  her 
school-girl  days,  in  “ Jane  Eyre  the  long-protracted  sufferings  of  half- 
starvation in  a cheap  school,  conducted  on  principles  of  charity,  by  which 
she  actually  lost  one  sister,  and  by  which  the  seeds  of  consumption  appear 
to  have  been  laid  in  herself  and  two  other  sisters  ? At  least,  if  it  be  not  fair  to 
trace  them  to  this  common  source,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pro- 
gress of  disease  was  accelerated  by  such  means.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  this  school  was  only  intended  for  rough,  strong,  and  hearty  Yorkshire 
girls,  who  would  otherwise  have  had  no  education  at  all,  and  that  the  Miss 
Brontes  were  always  delicate ; — their  mother  was  consumptive,  and  died 
young,  a fair  Cornish  flower  transplanted  into  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  for 
which  she  never  was  suited,  and  in  which  she  scarcely  lived  long  enough 
to  become  acclimatised.  Their  father  was  an  Irishman,  clever,  wild,  and 
eccentric,  with  many  good  qualities,  but  not  calculated  to  have  the  charge 
of  ?.  family  of  tender,  sensitive  girls.  The  children  were  delicate,  tiny  little 
things,  and  with  the  treatment  they  received,  the  wonder  seems  rather  to 
be  that  they  were  reared  at  all,  than  that  they  should  all  have  been  delicate, 
and  none  of  them  lived  beyond  middle  age.  Their  mother  dying  when  they 
were  still  quite  young,  they  were  thrown  upon  the  society  of  their  strong- 
minded  and  vigorous,  but  eccentric  father  ; their  minds  forced,  as  it  were, 
in  a hot-bed,  and  their  bodies  also  as  tender  as  hot-house  plants.  It  is 
true,  that  .“[about  a year  after  Mrs.  Bronte’s  death,  one  of  her  elder  sisters 
came  from  Penzance  to  superintend  her  brother-in-law’s  household,  and 
look  after  his  children but,  the  biographer  says, — 

“ I do  not  know  whether  Miss  Branwell  taught  her  nieces  anything  besides  sewing, 
and  the  household  arts  in  which  Charlotte  afterwards  was  such  an  adept.  Their 
regular  lessons  were  said  to  their  father ; and  they  were  always  in  the  habit  of  picking 
up  an  immense  amount  of  miscellaneous  information  for  themselves.  But  a year  or  so 
before  this  time,  a school  had  been  begun  in  the  north  of  England  for  the  daughters  of 
clergymen.  The  place  was  Cowan’s  Bridge,  a small  hamlet  on  the  coach-road  between 

“ “The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  Author  of  ‘Jane  Eyre,’  ‘Shirley,’  ‘Villette,’  &c. 
Bv  E.  C.  Gaskell.  2 vols.,  crown  8vo.  (Smith,  Elder,  & Co.) 
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Leeds  and  Kendal,  and  thus  easy  of  access  from  Haworth,  as  the  coach  ran  daily,  and 
one  of  its  stages  was  at  Keighley.” — (vol.  i.  pp.  62,  63.) 

“ A wealthy  clergyman,  living  near  Kirby  Lonsdale,  the  Reverend  William  Carus 
Wilson,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  establishment  of  this  school.  He  was  an  energetic 
man,  sparing  no  labour  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends,  and  willing  to  sacrifice 
everything  but  power.  He  saw  that  it  was  an  extremely  difficult  task  for  clergymen 
with  limited  incomes. to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children;  and  he  devised 
a scheme,  by  which  a certain  sum  was  raised  annually  in  subscription,  to  complete  the 
amount  required  to  furnish  a solid  and  sufficient  English  education,  for  which  the 
parents’  payment  of  14Z.  a-year  would  not  have  been  sufficient.  Indeed,  that  made  by 
the  parents  was  considered  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  lodging 
and  boarding,  and  the  education  provided  for  by  the  subscriptions.  Twelve  trustees 
were  appointed ; Mr.  Wilson  being  not  only  a trustee,  but  the  treasurer  and  secretary ; 
in  fact,  taking  most  of  the  business  arrangements  upon  himself;  a responsibility  which 
appropriately  fell  to  him,  as  he  lived  nearer  the  school  than  any  one  else  who  was 
interested  in  it.  So  his  character  for  prudence  and  judgment  was  to  a certain  degree 
implicated  in  the  success  or  failure  of  Cowan’s  Bridge  School ; and  the  workiug  of  it 
was  for  many  years  the  great  object  and  interest  of  his  life.  But  he  was  apparently 
unacquainted  with  the  prime  element  in  good  administration — seeking  out  thoroughly 
competent  persons  to  fill  each  department,  and  then  making  them  responsible  for,  and 
judging  them  by,  the  result,  without  perpetual  and  injudicious  interference  with  the 
details.  So  great  was  the  amount  of  good  which  Mr.  Wilson  did,  by  his  constant,  un- 
wearied superintendence,  that  I cannot  help  feeling  sorry  that,  in  his  old  age  and 
declining  health,  the  errors  which  he  certainly  committed  should  have  been  brought 
up  against  him  in  a form  which  received  such  wonderful  force  from  the  touch  of  Miss 
Bronte’s  great  genius.  As  I write,  I have  before  me  his  last  words  on  giving  up  the 
secretaryship  in  1850 : he  speaks  of  the  ‘ withdrawal,  from  declining  health,  of  an  eye 
which,  at  all  events,  has  loved  to  watch  over  the  schools  with  an  honest  and  anxious 
interest ;’  and  again  he  adds,  ‘ that  he  resigns,  therefore,  with  a desire  to  be  thankful 
for  all  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  accomplish  through  his  instrumentality,  (the 
infirmities  and  unworthinesses  of  which  he  deeply  feels  and  deplores).’  ” — (vol.  i. 
pp.  65,  66.) 

The  income  of  Mr.  Bronte’s  living  of  Haworth  being  little  more  than  £200 
a-year,  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  held  out  by  Mr.  Carus 
Wilson’s  well-intended  but  ill-conducted  scheme  ; and  to  the  neglect  of  the 
officials  appointed  by  Mr.  Wilson  was  probably  owing  the  early  death  of 
the  elder  sister  Maria,  which  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Charlotte  Bronte.  We  need  not  recapitulate  the  details  of  shameful  neg- 
lect and  tyranny  so  forcibly  depicted  in  the  early  part  of  “ Jane  Eyre  •”  but 
we  agree  with  Mrs.  Gaskell  that — 

“ It  appears  strange  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  not  have  been  informed  by  the  teachers 
of  the  way  in  which  the  food  was  served  up ; but  we  must  remember  that  the  cook  had 
been  known  for  some  time  to  the  Wilson  family,  while  the  teachers  were  brought 
together  for  an  entirely  different  work — that  of  education.  They  were  expressly  given 
to  understand  that  such  was  their  department ; the  buying  in  and  management  of  the 
provisions  rested  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  cook.  The  teachers  would,  of  course,  be 
unwilling  to  lay  any  complaints  on  the  subject  before  hin:i ; and  when  he  heard  of 
them,  his  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the  children  were  to  be  trained  up  to  regard 
higher  things  than  dainty  pampering  of  the  appetite,  and  (apparently  unconscious  of 
the  fact,  that  daily  loathing  and  rejection  of  food  is  sure  to  undermine  the  health)  he 
lectured  them  on  the  sin  of  caring  over -much  for  carnal  things. 

“ There  was  another  trial  of  health  common  to  all  the  girls.  The  path  from  Cowan’s 
Bridge  to  Tunstall  Church,  where  Mr.  Wilson  preached,  and  where  they  all  attended 
on  the  Sunday,  is  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  goes  sweeping  along  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  unsheltered  country,  in  a way  to  make  it  a fresh  and  exhilarating  widk  in 
summer,  but  a bitter  cold  one  in  winter,  especially  to  children  whose  tliin  blood  flowed 
languidly,  in  consequence  of  their  half-starved  condition.  The  church  was  not  warmed, 
there  being  no  means  for  this  purpose.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  fields,  and  the  damp 
mists  must  have  gathei’ed  round  the  walls,  and  crept  in  at  the  windows.  The  girls 
took  their  cold  dinner  with  them,  and  ate  it  between  the  services,  in  a chamber  over 
the  entrance,  opening  out  of  the  former  galleries.  The  arrangements  for  tins  day  wero 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII.  4 u 
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peculiarly  trying  to  delicate  cliildren,  particularly  to  those  who  were  spiritless,  and 
longing  ibr  home,  as  poor  Maria  Bronte  must  have  been.  For  her  ill-health  was  in- 
creasing ; the  old  cough,  the  remains  of  the  hooping-cough,  hngered  about  her.  She 
was  far  superior  in  mind  to  any  of  her  play -fellows  and  companions,  and  was  lonely 
amongst  them  from  that  very  cause  and  yet  she  had  faults  so  annoying  that  she  was 
in  constant  disgrace  with  her  teachers,  and  an  object  of  merciless  dislike  to  one  of 
them,  who  is  depicted  as  hEss  Scatcherd  in  ‘Jane  Eyre,^  and  whose  real  name  I will 
be  merciful  enough  not  to  disclose.  I need  hardly  say  that  Helen  Burns  is  as  exact 
a transcript  of  Maria  Bronte  as  Charlotte’s  wonderful  power  of  reproducing  character 
could  give.  Her  heart,  to  the  latest  day  on  which  we  met,  still  beat  with  unavailing 
indignation  at  the  worrying  and  the  cruelty  to  which  her  gentle,  patient,  dying  sister 
had  been  subjected  by  this  woman.  ISTot  a word  of  that  part  of  ‘Jane  Eyre’  but  is 
a literal  repetition  of  scenes  between  the  pupil  and  the  teacher.  Those  who  had  been 
pupils  at  the  same  time  knew  who  must  have  written  the  book,  from  the  force  with 
which  Helen  Burns’  sufferings  are  described.  They  had,  before  that,  recognised  the 
description  of  the  sweet  dignity  and  benevolence  of  Miss  Temple  as  only  a just  tribute 
to  the  merits  of  one  whom  all  that  knew  her  appear  to  hold  in  honour ; but  when  Miss 
Scatcherd  was  held  up  to  oi^probrium,  they  also  recognised  in  the  writer  of  ‘Jane  Eyre’ 
an  unconsciously  avenging  sister  of  the  sufferer. 

“ One  of  these  fellow-pupils  of  Charlotte  and  Maria  Bronte’s,  among  other  statements 
even  worse,  gives  me  the  following The  dormitory  in  which  Maria  slept  was  a long 
room,  holding  a row  of  narrow  little  beds  on  each  side,  occupied  by  the  pupils;  and  at 
the  end  of  this  dormitory  there  was  a small  bed-chamber  opening  out  of  it,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  Miss  Scatcherd.  Maria’s  bed  stood  nearest  to  the  door  of  this 
room.  One  morning,  after  she  had  become  so  seriously  unwell  as  to  have  had  a blister 
applied  to  her  side  (the  sore  from  which  was  not  perfectly  healed),  when  the  getting-up 
bell  was  heard,  poor  Maria  moaned  out  that  she  was- so  ill,  so  very  ill,  she  wished  she 
might  stop  in  bed;  and  some  of  the  girls  urged  her  to  do  so,  and  said  they  would 
explain  it  all  to  Miss  Temple,  the  superintendent.  But  Miss  Scatcherd  was  close  at 
hand,  and  her  anger  would  have  to  be  faced  before  Miss  Temple’s  kind  thoughtfulness 
could  interfere ; so  the  sick  child  began  to  dress,  shivering  uith  cold,  as,  without 
leaving  her  bed,  she  slowly  put  on  her  black  worsted  stockings  over  her  thin  white 
legs,  (my  informant  spoke  as  if  she  saw  it  yet,  and  her  whole  face  flashed  out  undying 
indignation).  Just  then  Miss  Scatcherd  issued  from  her  room,  and,  without  asking  for 
a word  of  explanation  from  the  sick  and  frightened  girl,  she  took  her  by  the  arm,  on 
the  side  to  which  the  bhster  had  been  appli^,  and  bj’-  one  vigorous  movement  whirled 
her  out  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  abusing  her  all  the  time  for  dirty  and  untidy 
habits.  There  she  left  her.  My  informant  says,  Maria  hardly  spoke,  except  to  beg 
some  of  the  more  indigaant  gfrls  to  be  calm ; but  in  slow,  trembling  movements,  uith 
many  a pause,  she  went  doum-stairs  at  last,— and  was  punished  for  being  late. 

“ Anyone  may  fancy  how  such  an  event  as  this  would  rankle  in  Charlotte’s  mind. 
I only  wonder  that  she  did  not  remonstrate  against  her  father’s  decision  to  send  her 
and  Emily  back  to  Cowan’s  Bridge  after  Maria’s  and  Elizabeth’s  deaths;  but  frequently 
children  are  unconscious  of  the  effect  which  some  of  their  simple  revelations  would  have 
in  altering  the  opinions  entertained  by  their  friends  of  the  persons  placed  around  them. 
Besides,  Charlotte’s  earnest,  vigorous  mind  saw,  at  an  unusually  early  age,  the  immense 
importance  of  education,  as  furnishing  her  with  tools  which  she  had  the  strength  and 
the  will  to  wield,  and  she  would  be  aware  that  the  Cowan’s  Bridge  education  was,  in 
many  points,  the  best  that  her  father  could  pro^nde  for  her.” — (vol.  i.  pp.  71—75.) 

We  have  indulged  in  an  unusually  long  extract,  but  the  subject  is  one  of 
immense  importance  to  all  who  have  children  to  be  educated ; and  though, 
we  trust,  there  are  not  many  cases  of  such  disgraceful  neglect,  nor  many 
such  pompous,  self-important,  and  wilfully  blind  inspectors,  yet  this  is  only 
an  exaggerated  picture  of  what  too  often  occurs  in  a minor  degree  in  all 
schools,  more  especially  cheap  schools.  The  exposure  of  these  horrors  in 
“Jane  Eyre”  has,  we  believe,  had  a marvellously  beneficial  effect  upon 
girls’  schools  ; just  as  Dickens’  exposure  of  Do-the-boys’  Hall  had  a similar 
influence  upon  boys’  schools.  Once  turn  on  the  policeman’s  lantern,  and 
let  the  light  shine  strongly  on  such  scenes  as  these,  and  they  cannot  con- 
tinue in  a Christian  land. 

“ The  little  girls  were  sent  home  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  when  Charlotte 
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was  little  more  than  nine  years  old so  that  for  all  the  truthful  scenes  of 
this  memorable  school,  so  vividly  described  in  “Jane  Eyre,”  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  accurate  memory  of  a precocious  child  under  nine  years  of 

age.  After  their  removal  from  school, — 

“ Miss  Branwell  instructed  the  children  at  regular  hours  in  all  she  could  teach, 
making  her  bed-chamber  into  their  schoolroom.  Their  father  was  in  the  habit  of 
relating  to  them  any  public  news  in  Avhich  he  felt  an  interest ; and  from  the  opinions 
of  his  strong  and  independent  mind  they  would  gather  much  food  for  thought ; but 
I do  not  know  whether  he  gave  them  any  direct  instruction.  Charlotte’s  deep, 
thoughtful  spirit  appears  to  have  felt  almost  painfully  the  tender  responsibility  which 
rested  upon  her  with  reference  to  her  remaining  sisters.  She  was  only  eighteen 
months  older  than  Emily;  but  Emily  and  Anne  were  simply  companions  and  play- 
mates, while  Charlotte  was  motherly  friend  and  guardian  to  both ; and  this  loving 
assumption  of  duties  beyond  her  years  made  her  feel  considerably  older  than  she 
really  was. 

“ Patrick  Branwell,  their  only  brother,  was  a boy  of  remarkable  promise,  and,  in 
some  ways,  of  extraordinary  precocity  of  talent.  Mr.  Bronte’s  friends  advised  him  to 
send  his  son  to  school;  but,  remembering  both  the  strength  of  udll  of  his  own  youth 
and  his  mode  of  employing  it,  he  believed  that  Patrick  was  better  at  home,  and  that 
he  himself  could  teach  him  well,  as  he  had  taught  others  before.  So  Patrick — or,  as 
his  family  called  him,  Branwell — remained  at  Haworth,  working  hard  for  some  hours 
a-day  with  his  father;  but  when  the  time  of  the  latter  was  taken  up  with  bis  parochial 
duties,  the  boy  was  thrown  into  chance  companionship  with  the  lads  of  the  viUage, — 
for  youth  will  to  youth,  and  boys  will  to  boys. 

“ Still,  he  was  associated  in  many  of  his  sisters’  plays  and  amusements.  These  were 
mostly  of  a sedentary  and  intellectual  nature.  I have  had  a curious  packet  confided  to 
me,  containing  an  immense  amount  of  manuscript  in  an  inconceivably  small  space; 
tales,  dramas,  poems,  romances,  written  principally  by  Charlotte,  in  a hand  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  decipher  without  the  aid  of  a magnifying  glass.” — (vol.  i. 

pp.  82 — 84.) 

This  promising  boy  unfortunately  turned  out  badly  : home  education 
seems  better  suited  for  girls  than  for  boys.  As  he  grew  up  to  man’s  estate, 
being  under  little  restraint,  he  learned  to  frequent  the  public-house  of  the 
village,  and  was  regularly  sent  for  to  amuse  any  travellers  who  arrived. 
Afterwards  he  was  sent  out  as  tutor  in  a family,  the  mother  of  which  fell 
in  love  with  the  youth,  and  whether  previously  a profligate  woman  or  not, 
became  so,  and  completed  his  ruin.  He  returned  to  his  father’s  parsonage, 
utterly  ruined  in  mind  and  body,  to  die,  after  many  months  of  suffering, 
during  which  he  was  tenderly  nursed  and  watched  by  his  sister  Charlotte, 
not  without  strong  feelings  of  disgust  at  his  degradation,  but  also  not  with- 
out some  contamination,  which  betrayed  itself  in  several  scenes  of  her 
novels,  distinguished  by  a degree  of  coarseness,  both  of  language  and  ideas, 
which  appeared  almost  unaccountable  in  one  generally  so  pure-minded. 
This  coarseness,  so  justly  complained  of  in  one  of  her  sex,  and  which  at 
first  made  some  critics  doubt  of  the  sex  of  the  author,  is  thus  accounted  for 
in  a natural  manner,  not  altogether  discreditable  to  her. 

Our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must  hasten  on.  The  readers  of  “Tillette” 
will  scarcely  need  to  be  told  that  the  scene  is  laid  at  Brussels,  where 
Charlotte  was  sent  to  school  at  a more  advanced  age.  To  any  one  who 
knows  the  place,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  accurate  description  of  it ; 
and  Madame  Heger’s  Pensionnat  is  immortalised  by  the  same  vigorous  pen 
which  had  previously  delineated  so  strongly  that  at  Cowan’s  Bridge.  The 
wonderfully  drawn  character  of  the  Professor  appears  to  have  been  sketched 
chiefly  from  M.  Heger,  with  some  touches  added,  and  some  scenes  intro- 
duced from  Mr.  Thackeray,  with  whom  Miss  Bronte  had  become  acquainted 
before  the  publication  of  this  work ; — the  notoriety  and  great  success  of 
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“ Jane  Eyre”  having  almost  compelled  her  to  lay  aside,  in  some  degree, 
her  incognito,  and  to  allow  her  publishers  to  introduce  her  into  London 
society.  Her  naturally  shy  and  retiring  character  never  left  her,  and  she 
was  at  first  much  mortified  at  her  sex  being  discovered.  Like  her  heroine, 
“ Captain”  Shirley,  she  delighted  to  consider  her  strong  mind  as  belonging 
rather  to  the  other  sex,  and  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the  critics  dis- 
covered her  secret.  Her  extreme  anxiety  to  see  all  the  criticisms  on  her 
works  betrays  the  vanity  of  the  authoress,  and  the  importance  she  attaches 
to  them  shews  her  ignorance  of  the  world ; but  the  high  reputation  she  had 
acquired  led  her  into  more  society,  and  of  a better  description,  than  she  had 
previously  been  accustomed  to. 

Many  of  Miss  Bronte’s  letters  are  perfect  models  of  that  style  of  compo- 
sition,—easy,  natural,  graceful,  full  of  deep  thought  and  shrewd  observation. 
Their  merit  does  not  strike  one  at  first  sight,  from  the  perfectly  natural 
manner  in  which  they  are  written ; but  the  more  we  read  them  and  think 
over  them,  the  more  we  see  there  is  in  them : — 

“ I feel  as  if  it  was  almost  a farce  to  sit  down  and  write  to  you  now,  with  nothing  to 
say  worth  listening  to ; and,  indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  two  reasons,  I should  put  off  the 
business  at  least  a fortnight  hence.  The  first  reason  is,  I want  another  letter  from  you, 
for  your  letters  are  interesting,  they  have  something  in  them, — some  results  of  experi- 
ence and  observation ; one  receives  them  with  pleasure,  and  reads  them  with  relish ; 
and  these  letters  I cannot  expect  to  get,  unless  I reply  to  them.  I wish  the  correspond- 
ence could  be  managed  so  as  to  he  all  on  one  side.  The  second  reason  is  derived  from  a 
remark  in  your  last,  that  you  felt  lonely,  something  as  I was  at  Brussels,  and  that  con- 
sequently you  had  a peculiar  desire  to  hear  from  old  acquaintance.  I can  understand 
and  sympathize  wuth  this.  I remember  the  shortest  note  was  a treat  to  me,  when  I 
was  at  the  above-named  place ; therefore  I write.  I have  also  a third  reason  : it  is  a 
haunting  terror  lest  you  should  imagine  I forget  you, — that  my  regard  cools  with  ab- 
sence. It  is  not  in  my  natime  to  forget  your  nature ; though,  I dare  say,  I should  spit 
fire  and  explode  sometimes  if  we  lived  together  continually ; and  you,  too,  would  get 
angry,  and  then  we  should  get  reconciled  and  jog  on  as  before.  Do  you  ever  get  dissa- 
tisfied with  your  own  temper  when  you  are  long  fixed  to  one  place,  in  one  scene,  subject 
to  one  monotonous  species  of  annoyance  ? I do : I am  now  in  that  unenviable  frame 
of  mind ; my  humour,  I think,  is  too  soon  overthrown,  too  sore,  too  demonstrative  and 

vehement.  I almost  long  for  some  of  the  uniform  serenity  you  describe  in  Mrs. ’s 

disposition  j or,  at  least,  I would  fain  have  her  power  of  self-control  and  concealment ; 
but  I would  not  take  her  artificial  habits  and  ideas  along  with  her  composure.  After 
all,  T should  prefer  being  as  I am.  . . . You  do  right  not  to  be  annoyed  at  any 

maxims  of  conventionality  you  meet  with.  Regard  all  new  ways  in  the  light  of  fresh 
experience  for  you  : if  you  see  any  honey,  gather  it.  ...  I don’t,  after  all,  consider 
that  we  ought  to  despise  everything  we  see  in  the  world,  merely  because  it  is  not  what 
we  are  accustomed  to.  I suspect,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  not  unfrequently 
substantial  reasons  underneath  for  customs  that  appear  to  us  absurd ; and  if  I were 
ever  again  to  find  myself  amongst  strangers,  I should  be  solicitous  to  examine  before  I 
condemned.  Indiscriminating  irony  and  fault-finding  are  just  sumpidsimess,  and  that  is 
all.” — (vol.  ii.  pp.  14 — 16.) 

“ 1 could  not  help  wondering  whether  Cornhill  will  ever  change  for  me,  as 

Oxford  has  changed  for  you.  I have  some  pleasant  associations  connected  with  it  now 
— will  these  alter  their  character  some  day  ? 

“ Perhaps  they  may — though  I have  faith  to  the  contrary,  because,  I thinlc,  I do  not 
exaggerate  my  partialities;  1 thinJc  I take  faults  along  with  excellencies — blemishes 
together  with  beauties.  And,  besides,  in  the  matter  of  friendship,  I have  observed  that 
disai)pointment  here  arises  chiefiy,  not  from  liking  our  friends  too  well,  or  thinking  of 
tliem  too  highly,  but  rather  from  an  over-estimate  of  their  liking  for  and  opinion  of  us  ; 
and  that  if  we  guard  ourselves  with  sufficient  scrupulousness  of  care  from  error  in  this 
direction,  and  can  be  content,  and  even  happy,  to  give  more  affection  than  we  receive — 
can  make  just  comparison  of  circumstances,  and  be  severely  accurate  in  drawing  infer- 
ences thence,  and  never  let  self-love  blind  our  eyes — I think  we  may  manage  to  get 
through  life  witli  consistency  and  coTistancy,  unembittered  by  that  misanthropy  which 
springs  from  revulsions  of  feeling.  All  this  sounds  a little  metaphysical,  but  it  is  good 
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sense  if  you  consider  ifc.  The  moral  of  it  is,  that  if  we  would  build  on  a sure  founda- 
tion in  friendship,  we  must  love  our  friends  for  their  sakes  rather  than  for  our  own  ; 
we  must  look  at  their  truth  to  themselves^  full  as  much  as  their  truth  to  us.  In  the 
latter  case,  every  wound  to  self-love  would  be  a cause  of  coldness ; in  the  former,  only 
some  painful  change  in  the  friend’s  character  and  disposition — some  fearful  breach  in 
his  allegiance  to  his  better  self — could  alienate  the  heart-. 

“ How  interesting  your  old  maiden- cousin’s  gossip  about  your  parents  must  have  been 
to  you  j and  how  gratifying  to  find  that  the  reminiscence  turned  on  none  but  pleasant 
facts  and  characteristics  ! Life  must,  indeed,  be  slow  in  that  little  decaying  h imlet 
amongst  the  chalk  hills.  After  all,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  better  to  be  worn  out  with 
work  in  a thronged  community,  than  to  perish  of  inaction  in  a stagnant  solitude  : take 
this  truth  into  consideration  whenever  you  get  tired  of  work  and  bustle.” — (vol.  ii. 
p.  223.) 

She  refused  several  offers  of  marriage,  apparently  with  as  little  hesita- 
tion, or  ceremony,  or  care,  as  her  heroine  Shirley  is  described  to  have 
done,  but  eventually  gave  way  to  the  earnest  and  long-continued  attach- 
ment of  her  father’s  curate,  Mr..  Nicholls,  to  whom  she  was  happily  married 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1854,  being  then  thirt3^-eight  years  of  age.  To  those 
who  remember  her  stringent  caricatures  of  the  Yorkshire  curates  in  “ Shir- 
ley,” it  is  rather  amusing  to  find  her  eventually  married  to  one  of  them, 
and  very  happily  married  : — 

“ Henceforward  the  sacred  doors  of  home  are  closed  upon  her  married  life.  We,  her 
loving  friends,  standing  outside,  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  brightness,  and  pleasant 
peaceful  murmurs  of  sound,  telling  of  the  gladness  within;,  and  we  looked  at  each 
other,  and  gently  said,  ‘ After  a hard  and  long  struggle — after  many  cares  and  bitter 
sorrows — she  is  tasting  happiness  now  !’  We  thought  of  the  slight  astringencies  of  her 
character,  and  how  they  wpuld  turn  to  full  ripe  sweetness  in  that  calm  sunshine  of 
domestic  peace.  We  remembered  her  trials,  and  were  glad  in  the  idea  that  God  had 
seen  fit  to  wipe  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  Those  who  saw  her,  saw  an  outward 
change  in  her  look,  telling  of  inward  things.  And  we  thought,  and  we  hoped,  and  we 
prophesied,  in  our  great  love  and  reverence. 

“ But  God’s  ways  are  not  as  our  ways ! 

“ Hear  some  of  the  low  murmurs  of  happiness  we,  who  listened,  heard  : — 

“‘I  really  seem  to  have  had  scarcely  a spare  moment  since  that  dim  quiet  June 

morning,  when  you,  E , and  myself  all  walked  down  to  Haworth  Church.  Not  that 

I have  been  wearied  or  oppressed;  but  the  fact  is,  my  time  is  not  my  own  now ; some- 
body else  wants  a good  portion  of  it,  and  says,  “we  must  do  so  and  so.”  We  do  so  and 
so  accordingly;  and  it  generally  seems  the  right  thing.  ...  We  have  had  many  callers 
from  a distance,  and  latterly  some  little  occupation  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  a small 
village  entertainment.  Both  Mr.  Nicholls  and  myself  wished  much  to  make  some 
response  forjhe  hearty  welcome  and  general  good-will  shewn  by  the  parishioners  on  his 
return ; accordingly,  the  Sunday  and  day  scholars  and  teachers,  the  church-ringers, 
singers,  &c.,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  were  asked  to  tea  and  supper  in  the  school- 
room. They  seemed  to  enjoy  it  much,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  their  happiness. 
One  of  the  villagers,  in  proposing  my  husband’s  health,  described  him  as  a “ consistent 
Christian  and  a hind  gentleman.’’  I own  the  words  touched  me  deeply,  and  I thought 
(as  I know  you  would  have  thought,  had  you  been  present)  that  to  merit  and  win  such 
a character  was  better  than  to  earn  either  wealth,  or  fame,  or  power.  I am  disposed  to 
echo  that  high  but  simple  eulogium.  . . . My  dear  father  was  not  well  when  we  returned 
from  Ireland.  I am,  however,  most  thankful  to  say  that  he  is  better  now.  May  God 
preserve  him  to  us  yet  for  some  years ! The  wish  for  his  continued  life,  together  with 
a certain  solicitude  for  his  happiness  and  health,  seems,  I scarcely  know  why,  even 
stronger  in  me  now  than  before  I was  married.  Papa  has  taken  no  duty  since  we 
returned ; and  each  time  I see  Mr.  Nicholls  put  on  go^vn  or  surplice,  I feel  comforted 
to  think  that  this  marriage  has  secured  papa  good  aid  in  his  old  age.” — (vol.  ii. 
pp.  316—318.) 

But  her  happiness  in  this  world  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration  ; 
nine  short  months  were  all  that  was  vouchsafed  to  her  after  so  many  years 
of  wearisome  care  and  toilsome  labour 
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I do  not  tliink  she  ever  wrote  a line  again.  Long  days  and  longer  nights  went  by ; 
still  the  same  relentless  nansea  and  faintness,  and  still  borne  on  in  patient  trust.  About 
the  third  week  in  March  there  was  a change  j a low  wandering  delirium  came  onj  and 
in  it  she  begged  constantly  for  food,  and  even  for  stimulants.  She  swallowed  eagerly 
now;  but  it  was  too  late.  Wakening  for  an  instant  from  this  stupor  of  intelligence, 
she  saw  her  husband’s  woe-worn  face,  and  caught  the  sound  of  some  murmured  words 
of  prayer  that  God  would  spare  her;  ^ Oh !’  she  whispered  forth,  ‘ I am  not  going  to 
die,  am  I ? He  will  not  separate  us ; we  have  been  so  happy.’ 

“ Early  on  Saturday  morning,  March  31st,  the  solemn  tolling  of  Haworth  church-bell 
spoke  forth  the  fact  of  her  death  to  the  villagers  who  had  known  her  from  a child,  and 
whose  hearts  shivered  within  them  as  they  thought  of  the  two  sitting  desolate  and 
alone  in  the  old  grey  house.”-— (voL  ii.  pp.  323,  324) 


LUTTEELL’S  EIAEY. 

One  of  the  works  that  Mr.  Macaulay  professes  to  have  diligently 
studied,  and  from  which  he  gleaned  many  of  the  incidents  which  so  well 
illustrate  his  fascinating  history,  was  a manuscript  reposing  in  the  library 
of  All  Souls,  of  which  the  very  existence  was  known  to  but  few  persons. 
From  what  had  been  said  we  were  induced  to  believe  that,  like  the  Diaries 
of  Pepys  and  Evelyn,  the  Diary  of  Narcissus  Luttrell  would,  when  fully 
brought  to  light,  clear  up  many  passages  of  history  otherwise  obscure,  and 
taking  us  behind  the  scenes,  shew  us  the  actors  divested  of  buckram  and 
tinsel,  and  without  those  trappings  which  modern  writers  had  invested 
them  with.  But  this  expectation  has  not  been  realized.  The  six  bulky 
volumes’^  contain  more  than  four  thousand  pages  of  what  the  editor,  if  there 
be  one,  terms  “ A brief  relation  of  state  affairs,”  but  which  “ brief  rela- 
tions,” from  the  way  they  are  jumbled  together  in  the  same  page,  remind 
us  very  forcibly  of  the  Stoke  Pogis  shop-list,  which  contained  a goodly 
assortment  of  Bibles,  bear’s  grease,  pickles,  poetry,  godly  books,  and  gim- 
lets, with  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  shopkeeper,  that  he  catalogued 
his  wares  alphabetically,  so  that  you  knew  where  to  look  for  anything, 
while  in  Luttrell  you  look  in  vain,  unless  there  happen  to  be  somebody’s 
name  that  you  remember  connected  with  the  entry  you  are  in  search  of, 
and  then  it  may  be  found  by  means  of  the  index. 

Who  and  what  Mr.  Narcissus  Luttrell  was,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining ; the  editor  has  no  curiosity  himself,  and  considers  that  no  one  else 
need  have  any,  for  in  the  halfrpage  of  preface  with  which  we  are  favoured, 
he  says, — “ Of  the  writer  himself  little  is  known,  and  the  following  notices 
of  him  may  be  considered  sufficient  for  the  general  reader.”  These  notices 
consist  of  two  extracts  from  Hearne’s  Diary,  and  one  from  Scott’s  edition 
of  Dry  den  : they  are  as  follow  : — 

“Anno  1732,  Aug.  13,  Sunday,  Idib.  Aug.— About  the  beginning  of 
July  last  the  prints  tell  us  that,  after  a tedious  indisposition,  died  Narcissus 
Luttrell,  Esq.,  at  Little  Chelsea  ; a gentleman  possessed  of  a plentiful  estate, 
and  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Luttrells  of  Dunstar  Castle, 
in  Somersetshire.” 

To  this  the  date  of  June  27  is  supplied,  hut  our  own  pages,  in  the  volume 
for  1732,  contain  this  entry  among  the  deaths;  “June  26,  Narcissus  Lut- 

“ “ A Brief  Historical  Relation  of  State  Affairs  from  September,  1678,  to  April,  1714 
By  Narcissus  Luttrell.  In  Six  Volumes.”  (Oxford,  at  the  University  Press.) 
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trell,  Esq.,  of  Chelsea!''’  Which  date  is  correct  we  cannot  venture  to  say. 
The  other  extract  from  Hearne  is, — 

“ Aug.  14,  Monday,  19  Kal.  Sept.— The  foresaid  Mr.  Luttrell  was  well 
known  for  his  curious  library,  especially  for  the  number  and  scarcity  of 
English  history  and  antiquities  which  he  collected  in  a lucky  hour,  at  very 
reasonable  rates  ; books  of  that  nature,  though  they  have  always  bore  good 
prices,  being  much  cheaper  than  they  have  been  of  late  years.  But  though 
he  was  so  curious  and  diligent  in  collecting  and  amassing  together,  yet  he 
affected  to  live  so  private  as  hardly  to  be  known  in  person ; and  yet  for  all 
that  he  must  be  attended  to  his  grave  by  Judges  and  the  first  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  Law,  to  whom  (such  was  the  sordidness  of  his  temper)  he 
would  not  have  given  a meal’s  meat  in  his  life.  As  a recommendation  of 
his  collection  of  books,  we  are  told  it  was  preserved  in  that  place  where 
Mr.  Lock  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  studied,  whose  principles  it  may  be  he  im- 
bibed. No  doubt  but  it  is  a very  extraordinary  collection.  In  it  are  many 
MSS.,  which,  however,  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  communicate  to  the  world, 
and  ’twas  a mortification  to  him  to  see  the  world  gratified  with  them  with- 
out his  assistance.  An  instance  hereof  is  Leland,  of  whose  works  he  had, 
I am  told,  a transcript  of  considerable  age ; and  when  I was  publishing 
him,  he  was  pressed  more  than  once  to  communicate  it  (as  I very  lately 
heard)  but  to  no  purpose.  He  hath  left  a son,  who  is  likewise  a bookish 
man.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  described  Luttrell  and  his  tastes  very  correctly, 
when  he  says,  “ The  industrious  collector  seems  to  have  bought  every 
poetical  tract,  of  whatever  merit,  which  was  hawked  through  the  streets  in 
his  time,  marking  carefully  the  time  and  date  of  the  purchase.  His  collec- 
tion contains  the  earliest  editions  of  many  of  our  most  excellent  poems,  bound 
up,  according  to  the  order  of  time,  with  the  lowest  trash  of  Grub-street.  It 
was  dispersed  on  Mr.  Luttrell’s  death.” 

The  Diary  now  printed  commences  with  an  entry  respecting  Titus  Oates* 
discovery  of  a popish  plot.  Sept,  1678,  and  is  continued  pretty  regularly  for 
some  years,  but  becomes  irregular  towards  the  close,  and  abruptly  breaks 
off  with  a statement  that  the  Swedes  were  in  great  consternation  at 
the  Muscovites  “ defeating  5000  of  their  troops,  and  taking  their  last 
town  in  Finland,  which  gives  them  a free  entrance  into — .”  The  original 
MS.  is  comprised  in  seventeen  octavo  volumes,  which  were  bequeathed  to 
All  Souls  College  by  Dr.  Luttrell  Wynne,  a former  fellow,  who  was  related 
to  Luttrell ; and  the  editor  thinks  that  as  the  writer  lived  several  years 
after  the  last  date  accorded  in  the  Diary,  other  and  later  volumes  may  be 
in  existence. 

The  author  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  the  nume- 
rous scenes  which  he  so  carefully  records,  but  like  a good  honest  gossip 
kept  his  ears  wide  open,  ready  for  the  reception  of  news  or  scandal.  The 
work  is  consequently  only  of  secondary  value  in  point  of  evidence  ; yet  is 
it  important  as  shewing  the  kind  of  news  talked  about  from  day  to  day,  and 
the  growing  effect  of  this  on  the  mind  of  the  people  ; hence  many  actions 
which  more  formal  histories  record  may  be  traced  to  their  sources.  The 
increasing  discontent  of  the  populace  under  the  unconstitutional  proceedings 
of  James  II.  are  here  very  plainly  set  before  us,  and  we  can  see  why  his 
expulsion  was  so  easily  effected,  and  why  so  few  were  ready  to  rise  in  his 
defence.  In  this  respect  the  work  is  valuable,  but  its  value  would  have 
been  considerably  enhanced  by  a few  illustrative  notes,  and,  as  a work  of 
reference,  by  the  addition  of  a good  index.  There  is  an  index,  it  is  true. 
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compiled  mechanic  fashion,  and  carefully  com.piled  too,  for  it  contains 
the  names  of  all  the  Browns,  Jones,  and  Robinsons  mentioned  in  the 
work,  but  scarcely  a reference  to  places,  dates,  or  occurrences.  The  Old 
Bailey  Sessions,  for  instance,  are  mentioned  hundreds  of  times,  but  not  once 
do  they  find  their  way  into  the  index.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
half-page  of  preface,  the  extracts  we  have  quoted,  and  the  index,  the  book 
has  been  left  to  edit  itself,  receiving  no  more  care  than  the  printers  were 
willing  to  bestow. 

The  references  to  the  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey  are  numerous,  and  exhibit 
the  barbarity  of  the  times,  and  the  cheap  rate  at  which  human  life  was  held. 
We  will  make  a few  extracts: — 

" The  13th  (July,  1679,)  Thomas  White,  alias  Whitehread,  William  Harcourt,  John 
Fenwick,  John  Gaven,  alias  Gawen,  and  Anthony  Tm-ner,  priests  and  Jesuits,  were 
brought  to  their  tryall  at  the  Old  Baily,  by  virtue  of  a commission  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, being  indicted  of  high  treason,  for  conspiring  the  death  of  his  Majestie,  the  sub- 
version of  the  Government  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  ,•  and  upon  full  evidence  were 
found  guilty.  The  next  day  Richard  Langhorne,  esq.,  councellour-at-law,  was  indicted 
for  the  same  crimes,  and  found  guilty ; and  then  sentence  past  upon  all  six  to  he  drawn, 
bang’d,  and  quartered.” 

The  sentence  on  the  first  six  we  find  was  duly  carried  into  effect  at  Ty^- 
burn  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  ; but  in  July  we  find  two  more  entries 
relating  to  Langhorne,  one  on  the  9th,  stating  that  he  asserted  his  innocence 
to  the  last,  and  that  “ when  he  was  cutt  down  and  stripp’d,  ’twas  found  he 
had  been  disciplin’d  or  whipt,  (’tis  thought)  the  recison  was  he  had  dis- 
covered the  settlement  of  severall  estates  to  popish  uses and  a further 
entry  on  the  14th,  stating  that  he  was  executed  on  that  day. 

“July  2,  1684,  began  the  sessions  at  the  Old  Baily,  which  lasted  the  next  day;  when 
nine  persons  received  sentence  of  death,  8 men  and  one  woman ; three  were  burnt  in 
the  hand,  four  were  ordered  to  he  transported,  and  9 were  to  he  whipp’d ; and  between 
50  and  60  persons  (formerly  convicted  and  condemned  for  several  crimes,  but  reprieved) 
were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  pleaded  his  Majestie’s  pardon,  which -was  read  and  allowed; 
four  romish  priests  were  included  in  the  said  pardon.” 

In  December  in  the  same  year  we  find  that  the  sessions  “ continued  for 
four  daies,  when  1 1 persons  were  burnt  in  the  hand,  five  ordered  to  be 
transported,  six  to  be  whip’d,  five  were  fined,  and  18  received  sentence  of 
death.”  On  the  6th  of  February  following  King  Charles  II.  died,  but  we 
find  no  change  for  the  better  under  his  successor,  for  in  May  “ 23  receiv’d 
sentence  of  death,  14  were  ordered  to  be  transported,  8 burnt  in  the  hand, 
and  four  to  stand  in  the  pillory.”  Soon  afterwards  we  read,  “ Fiveteen 
persons,  fourteen  men  and  one  woman,  were  carried  up  to  Tyburn  and  there 
executed  for  their  crimes.”  In  the  later  years  recorded  in  the  Diary  fewer 
persons  were  capitally  convicted,  and  some  changes  were  made  in  the 
punishments  inflicted;  for  under  the  date  of  January,  1708,  we  find, — 

“ The  sessions  for  citt  y of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex  began  at  the  Old  Bailey 
the  15th,  and  held  the  Kith  and  17th,  where  several  criminals  were  tryed;  of  which 
one  received  sentence  of  death  for  robbing  on  the  highway,  4 burnt  in  the  cheek,  4 
ordered  to  be  whipt,  2 to  goe  for  soldiers,  and  1 fined  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory.” 

Anything  in  the  shape  of  criminal  proceedings  possessed  great  attractions 
for  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  accordingly  we  find  them  chronicled  with  all  the  taste 
of  a penny-a-liner;  and  indeed,  but  for  the  evidence  we  have  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  collected  the  catch-penny  ballads  of  his  day,  we  might  have 
been  led  into  the  belief  that  he  employed  himself  as  a writer  of  newsletters 
for  the  coffee-houses.  He  was,  however,  a man  of  substance,  and  the  con- 
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elusion  we  come  to  is,  that  shutting*  himself  up  in  his  own  house  in  the  then 
retired  rural  village  of  Chelsea,  he  feasted  himself  upon  the  scandal,  of  which 
there  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  extensive  appetite. 

A specimen  of  this  delectable  study  will  be  found  in  the  law  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  Spencer  Cowper,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Cowper.  Cowper 
was  a married  man,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  attract  the  attentions  of  JVliss 
Stout,  a fast  but  handsome  young  Quakeress  of  Hertford  ; he  repelled  her 
advances,  and  she  drowned  herself;  unfortunately,  he  was  the  last  person  seen 
in  her  company.  Two  London  attorneys  and  a scrivener  happened  to  be  in 
the  town  that  night,  and  they  were  charged  with  being  accomplices,  the 
rumour  being  that  the  Quakeress  had  been  seduced,  and  made  away  with  to 
prevent  the  consequences.  After  a lapse  of  some  weeks  the  body  was  dis- 
interred, and  it  was  then  found  that  she  had  died  a virgin.  Cowper  was 
brought  to  trial  with  the  others,  and  found  not  guilty,,  but  he  had  a narrow 
escape,  and  an  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  bring  all  four  to  a second 
trial,  by  the  process  known  as  “ an  appeal  of  murder,”  sued  out  in  the  name 
of  the  heir-at-law  of  Sarah  Stout,  but  it  broke  down.  As  these  proceed- 
ings were  so  notorious  in  their  day,  we  Avill  follow  Mr.  Luttrell’s  brief  re- 
lations of  the  same.  First  we  are  informed  that  a particular  account,  by 
several  gentlemen  of  good  reputation  who  were  present  at  the  trial,  w'as 
received  in  town  the  following  day,  (July  20,  1690,)  “the  tryal  being 
managed  with  all  fairnesse  imaginable,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  auditors.” 
The  remaining  entries  are  curious  enough  to  justify  their  quotation.  The 
first  is  in  1700  — ■ 

“ April  18.  The  relations  of  Mrs.  Stout  the  quaker  have  brought  an  appeal  for 
murther  in  the  name  of  an  infant  against  Mr.  Cowper  and  the  other  gentlemen  tryed 
with  him  last  summer  at  Hartford  Assizes,  who  yesterday  appeared  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  bench,  and  signified  to  the  Court  that  they  were  rea  ly  to  answer  the  same;  Lufc 
the  Slierif  of  Hartfordshire  not  having,  returned  his  writ,  he  was  called  upon  to  return 
the  same  in  order  to  tiy  it.” 

“ April  25.  The  writ  of  appeal  brought  against  Mr.  Cowper,  in  relation  to  Mrs. 
Stout  the  quaker,  was  ddivered  to  the  undersherit  of  Hertford  to  the  infant  in  whose 
name  it  was  brought,  who  burnt  it ; upon  which  the  lord  cheif  justice  (’tis  bideived) 
will  lay  the  imdersherif  by  the  heels,  there  being  no  possibility  of  bringing  another  ap- 
peal, the  time  being  elapsed.” 

On  the  following  day  the  under-sheriff — 

“ Appear’d  in  the  Kings  bench  court,  and  endeavour’d  to  excuse  himself  by  saying  he 
had  delivered  the  same  to  the  heir,  (who  is  the  appellant,  and  an  infant,)  in  presence  of 
his  mother  and  uncle ; which  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  court,  they  ordered  an  infor- 
mation against  the  mother,  uncle,  &c. ; and  the  undersherif  is  in  4 days  to  be  examined 
upon  interrogatories  for  his  contempt. 

“ May  14.  Yesterday,  being  the  last  day  of  the  term,  Mr.  Toler,  undersherif  of 
Hartfordshire,  appeared  in  the  Kings  bench  court ; and  having  refused  to  give  a satis- 
factory answer  about  the  appeal  brought  against  Mr.  Cowper  for  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Stout,  was  committed  to  the  marshal  of  the  Kings  bench  for  contempt ; but,  upon  a 
motion  made  by  his  council,  was  ordered  to  be  bailed  at  a judges  chamber.” 

An  entry  a few  pages  further  on  informs  us  that  the  motion  for  a new  writ 
was  argued,  but  as  theTime  had  elapsed  it  was  decided  that  one  could  not 
be  issued,  and  on  the  7th  June  we  find  the  last  entry  thus:  — 

“ This  clay  the  court  of  Kings  bench  fined  Mr.  Toler,  undersherif  of  Hart^’ordshire, 
200  marks,  on  account  of  imbezilling  the  writ  of  appeal  brought  against  Mr.  Cowper 
for  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stout  the  quaker,  and  committed  him  till  paid.” 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  that  we  notice — if  what  interested 
Mr.  Luttrell  may  be  considered  an  index  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
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which  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt— is  the  extraordinary  interest  taken  by  all 
classes  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
William  III.  to  the  throne  of  England.  Our  national  debt  owes  its  origin 
to  this,  but  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  eminently  popular,  and  the 
politicians  so  ably  described  by  the  pen  of  Addison  and  the  pencil  of  Ho- 
garth are  no  exaggerations.  Erom  the  expulsion  of  James  in  1688,  we 
scarcely  turn  over  a page  without  finding  reference  to  some  continental 
affairs  in  which  English  troops  or  English  money  found  their  way,  or  such 
entries  as  the  following 

‘'Foreign  letters  bring,  those  from  Rome  that  a eontagious  distemper  was  broken 
out  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  that  differences  were  arose  between  that  court  and  the 
imperial  court  upon  occasion  of  the  late  promotion  of  cardinals,  which  were  not  like  to 
be  adjusted  (J.in.  1690). 

“ Yesteriiay  came  in  two  foreign  mails,  by  which  we  have  the  confirmation  of  the 
grand  viziers  being  depos’d,  that  count  Teckally  was  in  d sjrace  at  the  Port,  and  that 
the  chain  of  Tartary  had  left  it,  being  dissatisfied  that  the  French  ambassador  at  Con- 
stant nople  was  forbad  comeing  to  court,  for  nob  having  communicated  to  the  sultan  the 
propositions  of  peace  his  master  had  made  to  the  confederation  (May  1694).” 

Higbwaj^men,  pirates,  and  other  criminals,  come  in  for  a due  share  of 
attention  ; as  also  do  court  and  official  promotions,  advantageous  marriages, 
remarkable  births,  &c.  The  entries  of  one  day,  selected  at  random,  will 
serve  to  close  this  notice  of  a book  which,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  we  are 
glad  to  find  has  been  printed  in  extenso.,  and  will  doubtless  find  its  way 
into  most  libraries  containing  Whitelock,  Burnet,  Hearne,  Pepys,  Evelyn, 
and  other  kindred  gossipers  : — 

“1705-6,  Tuesday  VI  March.  The  house  of  peers  have  ordered  all  the  lords  lieute- 
nants and  custos  rotulorums  of  the  several  counties  of  England,  to  send  to  theii-  deputy 
lieutenants  and  justices  of  the  peace  to  m:ike  returns  under  their  hands  of  all  Roman 
catholics,  and  so  reputed,  in  their  several  divisions,  to  be  laid  before  her  majesty  and 
the  council,  and  the  bishops  to  give  the  same  directions  to  their  clergy;  and  if  any 
are  negligent  in  informing  thereof,  that  they  return  their  names  to  the  queen. 

“Yesterday  both  houses  had  a conference  upon  the  law  bill,  and  the  lords  gave  their 
reasons  why  they  could  not  agree  to  some  of  the  commons  amendments. 

“ Sir  Clowdesley  Shovell  acquainted  the  house  of  commons  that  there  were  17,000 
seamen  wanting  of  the  40,000  allowed  for  the  fleet ; 6,000  of  them  they  could  have, 
having  protect  ons  from  the  Admirality,  and  the  whole  fleet  could  not  be  fitted  out 
without  greatest  part  of  the  rest. 

“ This  day  the  commons  were  in  a committee  of  the  whole  house  upon  better  man- 
ning of  the  fleet,  and  are  to  he  upon  it  again  tomorrow. 

“ Smith,  who  some  time  since  was  half  hanged  and  cut  down,  having  accused  about 
350  pickpockets,  house-breakers,  &c.,  who  gott  to  be  soldiers  in  the  guards,  the  better 
to  hide  their  roguery,  were  last  week,  upon  mustering  the  regiments,  drawn  out  and 
immediately  shipt  off  for  Catalonia;  and  about  60  women,  who  lay  under  condemnation 
for  soch  crimes,  w^ere  likewise  sent  away  to  follow  the  camp. 

“ The  £250,000  (a  loan  sih  scribed  at  8 per  cent.)  is  compleat  for  prince  Eugene. 

“ The  ‘ Miirtha,’  ‘ Howland,’  and  ‘Ann’  from  India,  and  the  ‘Eagle’  galley,  with  two 
others  from  Barcelona,  are  arrived  in  the  Downs. 

“Yesterday's  Lisbon  post  of  the  5th  instant  (N.  S.)  says.  Sir  John  Leake,  with  18 
men  of  war,  &c.,  fell  down  the  river  that  day,  and  ’twas  thought  design’d  for  Cadiz,  or 
to  intercept  the  galleons  goeing  from  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  lord  GaU- 
way  was  at  Elvas  ready  to  march.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OE  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


PRICES  IN  THE  SEYENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Mr.  Urban, — The  estates  of  the  Blounts,  at  Sodclington  and  Mawley, 
were  from  1690  to  1695  under  the  management  of  one  George  Mapp  of 
Mamble.  An  account  of  moneys  paid  in  this  administration  was  discovered 
recently  in  the  possession  of  a descendant  in  the  village,  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Roberts,  of  Kidderminster,  and  from  which  the  following  items  are 
extracted : — 


May  6. 

June  y®  2"^. 
12. 
17. 

19. 

23. 

24. 

July  7. 
18‘^ 

20‘^ 

25‘J*. 

Aug.  18‘h. 

Sept.  1^‘. 

7. 


MONEY  PAYD  FOR  SEUEEALL  THINGS  1693. 

£ 

Payd  for  a cloche  line  . . . . .00 

To  Richard  Eaton  putting  the  clocke  in  order  . . 00 

Payd  for  | a pecke  of  salt  to  use  for  stopping  vessells  . 00 

to  Thomas  Carter  going  to  Bewdley  with  come  . 00 

To  the  sheepe-sheerers  to  buy  them  beere  . . 00 

to  J ohn  Cooke  when  he  dressed  the  bullocke  to  buy  beere  00 
payd  to  George  Kingsley  for  carraige  of  5 tonnes  of  cole  00 
For  a quire  of  writing  paper  . . . .00 

to  Walter  Hill  fir  two  drenches  . . .00 

to  Walter  Hill  for  a strike  of  wheat  . . .00 

payd  to  Richard  WoodrulF  for  a drench  for  a bullocke  1 qq 
that  was  not  well  and  his  journy  from  Sutton  .j 

To  Richard  WoodrulF  for  two  drenches  for  two  cowes  . 00 

payd  for  a post  letter  . . . . .00 

(This  item  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  account,  expenses 
of  postage  varying  from  3d.  to  lOd.) 


Payd  for  toll  and  other  expenses  at  Tenbury,  selling  two'i 
cowes  and  calues  . . . . .j 

Payd  to  William  Hunt,  cooper,  for  two  hoops  and  rack-l 
ing  three  & a halfe  hogsheades  of  syder  . .j 

for  41bs  of  sugar  candy  to  putte  in  the  syder 
payd  for  expenses  to  Kidderminster  to  sell  two  cowes) 
and  cables  . . . . . ./ 

to  Thomas  Carter  for  ingredientes  to  drench  a cowe 
to  William  Os'and  for  oyle  for  the  bay  mare 
to  WTlliam  Winwood  for  mending  the  wayne  at  Sod- ) 
dington  . . , . . ./ 

to  John  Coundly  for  grinding  & cleaning  10  case  knives 
And  for  grinding  5 smoothing  irons 
To  William  Osland  for  2 di’enehes  and  a pinte  of  water) 
for  the  blacke  mare  . . . . . / 

For  2 dozen  of  broomes  .... 

payd  for  expenses  for  Mr.  Reade,  my  Sehe,  and  Tho®. 

Carter  in  letting  the  tyth  of  Mamble 
For  600  of  seuerall  sorts  of  nailes 

To  Edw:  Pountney,  John  Timberley  & William  Low) 
washing  lambcs  . . . . .J 

payd  to  Mr.  Jordan  & Tho®.  Adams  for  tresspas  in) 
grayne  by  y®  oxen  . . . . ./ 

to  M*^’.  Menop  for  liquor  to  grease  the  wcyncs  . 
payd  to  Edward  Grately,  limer,  for  73  loades  of  lime) 
delivered  at  Soddington  at  ‘'10  y^  loade  & ‘*12  oner  . / 
payd  for  80^  bushells  of  seed  come  bought  between) 
Septem*'  y®  10.  and  y®  10^**  of  OcP.  . . ./ 

payd  Thomas  Carter  his  charges  in  carrying  two  bucks ) 
to  Worcester  . . . . ./ 


s.  d. 

00  09 
02  00 
00  03 

00  04 

01  00 
00  C6 
10  00 
00  08 
03  00 
06  06 

02  00 

02  00 
00  03 


02  00 

01  06 
03  04 
01  00 

00  05^ 
00  10 

00  02 

01  00 
00  06 

02  03 

03  00 
02  06 
02  OOi 
01  06 

04  00 
01  09 
01  10 

14  09 
06  00 
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30“*. 
Oct.  ye  6'^ 


18. 

25. 

28. 


Nov.  y® 

9. 

21. 


24“*. 

27“*. 


29“*. 
Dec.  3"*. 
5. 

10“*. 


17. 

23®**. 

1694. 
JanJ".  9. 
Jan^  14. 


payd  for  11  pots  for  potting  of  venison  . . .00 

to  John  Ffarmer  for  potting  of  the  venison  . 00 

to  Tho.  Win  wood  and  George  Bainham  being  both! 
one  day  making  a ladder  - . .J 

payd  to  John  Palmer,  hmer,  for  240  horse  loades  of  lime'i 
delivered  at  Mawley  at  '^81  p^  load  and  12^  oner  >08 
comes  to  .....  .J 
payd  for  salte  for  stopping  of  be  ere  vesseUs  . . 00 

payd  for  a mugg  . . . . .00 

payd  for  two  peckes  of  brann  for  the  duckes  . . 00 

for  spiggofts  and  faucetts  . . . .00 

To  Mary  Lowe  for  two  busheUs  of  ashes  & for  helping 


Mary  to  wash  twise  in  the  sumer 


for  a search  bottom 

To  John  Garfield  going  to  Arely  to  fetch  the  tnmspitt . 
for  sande  to  cleane  the  pewder  .... 
for  two  sheepe-bells  ..... 

To  Tho.  Carter  going  to  Bewdley  for  provisions 
for  a quire  of  writing  paper  .... 

(Upon  a quire  ©f  such,  paper,  small  folio  size  and  water-marked 
with  po  tcullis,  ttie  MS.  is  written.) 

For  a letter  sent  to  Worcester  by  post  . . .00 

for  3|- lbs.  of  hogs  grease  at  3*^.  pr.  lb.  . . .00 

To  M^  Henry  Field  for  keeping  3 courts  and  2^  to  the  "i 
cryer  . . ^ 

To  M*'.  Hall  of  the  New  Inn  for  ale  to  drenche  an  oxe  . 00 

for  a tinn  lanthorne  . . . . .00 

for  two  muggs  . . . . . .00 

To  Lea  Buwyear  for  senerali  journeyes  to  buy  pro-1 
visions  &c.  . . . . . . / 

to  John  Southall  for  two  mopps  . . .00 

to  William  Michell  for  killing  5 dozen  and  8 moles 
^18  the  dozen  in  Mawley,  and  Rowley  grounds  . j 
(In  another  entry  we  are  told  that  1.5  moles  went  to  the  dozen.) 

To  Tho*.  Carter  his  charges  going  with  2 horses  for  malt  00 
for  a house  all  night  for  5 fatt  hoggs  at  Bewdley  faire,  \ 

&.  alsoe  for  a penn  and  toll  for  the  hoggs  . ./ 

To  Thos.  Carter  his  charges  going  with  a bagg  of  come  1 
to  Bewdley  . . . . . ./ 

To  Joseph  Bateman  for  putting  up  y®  malte-mill  . 00 

to  John  Southall  for  2^  hundred  of  “^6  and  ^ htmdredl 
of  8^  nailes  to  mend  the  parke  pales  . . . / 

for  leather  to  nail  up  y®  wall-fruit  trees  at  Mawley  . 00 

Giv<-n  to  5 poore  pe  pie  w'hen  there  was  noe  bread  . 00 

To  Christopher  Grogre  for  making  a pajTe  of  breeches, 

payre  of  sleuees,  & for  lining  buttons  and  silke  for  >00 
James’  sleuees  . . . . . j 

To  John  Southall  for  a new  touch-hole  for  the 
gunne  ..... 

(Qy?  Had  that  notable  piece  of  ordnance  been  spiked  in  the  late 
tumults  ?) 

for  mending  an  olde  lanthorne  . . . .00 

To  Thos.  Carter  going  tw'ice  to  Bewdley  . . 00 

for  three  mony  baggs  . . . . .00 

for  carriage  of  a box  and  a jar  of  water  from  London  . 00 

To  Mathew  Addis  going  with  a hamper  of  brawm  &c.  to\ 
Bewdley  . . . . . ./ 

To  the  taylor  for  mending  James’  frocke  . . 00 

Given  to  the  poore  this  daye  when  my  master  went  fori 
London  . . . . . ./ 

(A  yearly  visit  to  the  tenantry,  we  may  suppose.) 

Gave  to  Edmund  Carter  Junior,  by  my  master’s  order  . 00 

For  a franke  letter  when  my  master  was  gone  . . 00 


00 
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07  06 
03  00 

02  00 


11  00 

00  02 
00  08 
00  06 
00  01 

02  04 

00  08 
01  00 
00  02 
00  03 
00  04 
00  08 


00  02 
00  lOi 

12  00 

00  04 
02  02 

00  03 

01  03 
01  04 
08  06 


00  04 
03  03 

00  04 
00  06 

01  07 

00  02 
00  02i 

02  09 


00  04 


01  03 
00  06 
00  07i 

02  00 

00  04 


00  04 
02  01 


01  00 
00  04 
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Feb5^. 

Jan^.  18. 

Nov'.  10*^. 


1695, 
Mar.  16. 


Correspondence  of  Sylvanus  Urban. 

To  Tlio,  Carter  going  to  Bewdley  with  two  turkyes  to 
the  carryer  ..... 

Disposed  of  to  the  poore  of  Cleobury,  Bay  ton  & Mamble)  ^ . 

at  Xmas  . . . . . 

Pay**  Marguret  Morrall  for  one  q'  of  a years  wages  . 00 

to  John  Scott  his  bill  for  carraige  of  goods  to  & from') 
London,  & for  serge,  lining  &c  to  make  James  a payre  > 02 
of  Breeches  . . . . . . j 

Payd  Koger  Broadhurst  for  6 tonns  of  cole  at  3®.  8^*,  per  \ 
tonn  . . . . . . • / 

to  George  Klnealy  for  carraige  of  6 tonns  at  2®.  . 00 

payd  to  John  Wheeler  for  26  Imsshels  of  white  oats  to^ 
sowe  at  Mawlcy  at  2®  p'  bushell 
to  M'.  Ffox  for  3 bushells  of  blacke  oats  to  mix  with 
fetches  to  sowe  at  Mawley  at  <>21  y®  bush 
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00  00  02 


16 

10 


00 

00 


07  04 


02 

10 

12 


00 

00 

00 


00  05  03 

payd  for  7 bushells  of  brann  to  feed  the  bay  Gelding  . 00  07  00 


Among  much  other  curious  information  relating  to  the  management  of 
the  estates,  is  the  following  mem. 

“ The  account  of  what  sheepe  &c.  of  Mawley  stocke  was  killed  during  my 
master’s  residence  in  the  country  1693 — 

November  4.  A sheepe  killed  for  the  vse  of  the  house  value  . . 00 


18.  A sheepe  killed  at 
Dec'.  2"*^.  A sheepe  killed  at 

A fatt  hogg  killed  worth 
23‘*.  A lamb  killed  at 
Jan^.  O*'*.  A sheepe  killed  . 

There  was  2 sheepe  thiefe-stolen  & 3 miscarried  by  accident.” 

Worcester,  April,  1857. 


00 

00 

02 

00 

00 


13 

12 

12 

00 

07 

12 


04 

00 

00 

00 

00 

06 


J Noake. 


PICTURES  OF  OLD  LIVONIA  AND  COURLAND. 


Me.  Ueban, — I recently  purchased  a 
fine  copy  of  a rare  and  curious  book,  which 
bears  the  imprint  of  one  “ Peter  Buck,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Temple,  near  the  Inner 
Temple  Gate,  Fleet  Street,  1701.”  This 
worthy  old  bibliopole  advertises  on  the 
fly-leaf  a singular  medley  of  works  “print- 
ed for”  him : — “ The  Reasonableness  and 
Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion,”  and 
a “New  Paraphrase  upon  Ecclesiastes,” 
being  announced  along  with  “ The  Ambi- 
tious Step-Mother,  a Tragedy,  by  Nic. 
Rowe,”  and  the  “Ladies  Visiting-day,  a 
Comedy,”  and  a new  collection  of  poems 
by  Mr.  Dry  den,  and  others.  The  book 
itself  is  entitled — “An  Account  op  Li- 
vonia,” &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  “ Sent  in  Letters  to 
his  Friend  in  London,”  In  a brief  address 
to  the  reader,  the  anonymous  author  de- 
clares that  the  letters  were  not  “ design’d 
to  be  expos’d  to  the  Publick  when  they 
were  first  writ,”  but  because  “there  is 
now  an  expectation  of  some  notable  events, 
from  the  successors  of  the  same  Princes, 
who  formerly  were  actors  in  those  long 
and  bloody  scenes  in  Livonia,  a sudden  re- 
solution was  taken  to  print  them,  &c.,  &c.” 


I suspect  that  this  announcement  is  akin 
to  many  other  apologetic  prologues,  aiid 
that  we  must  not  too  curiously  inquire 
into  its  literal  truth.  Nevertheless  there 
is  ample  internal  evidence  that  the  writer 
really  had  sojourned  in  the  countries  he 
describes,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  even 
probable,  that  the  letters  he  may  have 
written  thence  to  “ his  friend  in  London,” 
formed  the  actual  basis  of  the  work.  After 
a careful  examination,  I am  disposed  to 
accord  full  credence  to  the  literal  truth  of 
his  contemporary  descriptions,  which  re- 
late to  the  ]iolitical  state  and  domestic 
condition  of  Livonia  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago;  for  although  the  book 
was  published  in  1701,  most  of  the  letters 
are  dated  in  1697  and  1698.  I will  not 
analyze  the  copious  and  ver}'^  curious  letters 
devoted  to  a narrative  of  the  famous  Ma- 
rian Teutonic  Order*,  nor  those  contaiu- 


* It  may  be  worth  while  to  subjoin  one  or  two 
interesting  passages  from  the  minute  description 

of  this  illustrious  Order  of  chivalry,  as  given  by 
our  author  : — “ The  habit  of  the  Order  was  a 
black  coat  and  a white  cloak,  marked  with  a black 
cross  over  it ; their  weapon  was  a gi’eat  sword, 
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ing  the  history  of  Livonia,  and  of  the 
Dukedoms  of  Courland,  Seinigallia,  &c., 
but  shall  solely  confine  myself  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  various  parts  of  the  work 
which  give,  in  quaint  yet  striking  lan- 
guage, exceedingly  interesting,  and  obvi- 
ously authentic  and  reliable,  pictures  of 
the  actual  social  state  of  Livonia  at  the 
period  above  named ; and  may  also  cull 
some  portions  of  the  author’s  journey 
through  Germany  to  Holland.  The  whole 
bo  )k  is  full  of  most  singular  and  striking 
matter,  related  with  shrewdness,  and  is  a 
real  treasure  to  any  reader  of  taste  and 
refiection. 

The  first  letter  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry 
mto  the  origin  of  the  Northern  nations, 
&c.,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  author  gra- 
phically and  characteristically  remarks 
that  he  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the 
civilities  which  himself  and  the  English 
with  him  have  met  with  in  those  coun- 
tries,— 

“ Where,”  says  he,  “ feasting  and  drinking  is 
inevitable  ; and  we  being  travellers  and  stran- 
gers, people  of  quality  make  it  their  pleasure  to 
entertain  and  divert  us  ; so  it  appears  as  if  the 
old  English  hospitality  were  retired  hither.  How- 
ever, ic  must  be  objected,  they  urge  drinking  to 
excess ; and  should  you  send  a ship  full  of  pbilo- 
sopbers  to  persuade  sobriety  here,  they  would 
sooner  turn  martyrs  to  the  gr  pe,  than  be  con- 
verted to  embrace  their  doctrines.  The  old  phi- 
losopher, Musaeus,  says,  the  reward  of  virtue  is 
perpetual  drunkenness  (though  he  meant  it  of 
celes.ial  exhilaration)  ; then,  sure  none  ever  had 
their  virtues  more  fully  rewarded  than  the  Ger- 
mans ; who  are  willing  to  apply  this  saying  to 
the  joys  which  they  receive  from  the  liquor, 
rather  than  give  it  any  other  sense.” 

Elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  landed  gen- 
try of  the  country,  he  remarks  that — 

“ They  are  all  much  inclined  to  hospitality,  and 
there  being  very  slender  provision  made  for  a 


plain,  without  ornament  of  gold  or  silver ; they 
slept  upon  beds  of  straw ; they  were  allowed  at 
the  entry  into  the  Order,  only  bread  and  water 
for  their  food,  all  manner  of  luxury  bang  ban- 
ished, and  whilst  they  kept  to  this  institution 
they  prospered  wonderfully.  . . . He  that 

stood  candidate  for  a member  of  the  Order,  was 
to  take  an  oath  that  he  was  a German,  born  in 
weidock  of  a noble  family,  without  reproach  ; 
that  he  never  was  married,  and  would  continue 
always  a simle  and  chaste  life ; that  he  would 
sub  iiit  to  all  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  Order  ; he 
w'as  to  renounce  subjection  to  father  and  mother, 
and  all  relations,  and  only  promise  entire  de- 
pendence to  the  Master  of  the  Order;  as  also 
chiefly  to  serve  God,  and  then  the  sick  and  the 
poor  ; and  to  fight  for  the  Holy  Land  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Cross  : he  had  no  property  of  any 
kind,  &c.  Aftt-r  this  he  was  knighted,  being 
upon  his  knees,  armed  enp-n-pied,  by  the  great 
Master  of  the  Order,  with  several  ceremonies; 
and  being  led  bi  fore  the  altar,  the  prie.st  gave 
him  the  white  cloak,  with  the  cross  of  the  Order, 
saying  these  words  i—E'cce Vrucem  istain  da- 
mns tibi  pro  omnibus  peccalis  tuis,  et  si  scrcas  oa 
quae  promisisti,  facimus  tc  securnm  ritee  ceternce. 
There  ! take  this  cross  from  us  for  the  remission 
of  all  thy  sins ; and  if  thou  dost  faithfully  keep 
thy  promise,  we  warrant  thee  eternal  life.”  [!  ! !] 


traveller,  in  the  public  inns,  anybody  may  go  to 
a nobleman’s  house,  where  they  are  received  and 
treated  for  several  days,  without  any  other  ac- 
knowledgment than  that  of  thanks.  ...  No 
nation  delights  more  in  feasting  and  hospitahty 
than  this  : ’tis  reckoned  next  to  a crime  among 
them,  to  deny  the  benefit  of  their  house  to  any- 
body whatsoever.  Every  one  makes  much  of 
his  guest,  and  entertains  him  according  to  his 
ability  ; and  when  all  the  provision  is  spent,  the 
landlord  takes  him  along  with  liim  to  his  neigh- 
bour’s house,  where  they  are  received  and  treated 
in  the  same  friendly  manner,  though  they  came 
uninvited  ; nor  is  there  any  distinction  made  be- 
tween acquaintance  or  strangers,  they  are  equally 
welcome.  ...  To  spend  day  and  night  in 
drinking,  is  a reproach  to  none.” 

What  a picture  is  this  of  the  drunken 
hospitality  of  the  Germans  and  the  North- 
erners a century  and  a half  ago ! And  that 
it  is  hy  no  means  an  exaggeration  we  have 
abundant  contemporary  evidence.  Indeed, 
the  drinking  usages  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, and  of  some  parts  of  Scandinavia, 
at  the  present  day,  are  of  a nature  which 
proves  that  the  men  of  the  existing  gene- 
ration have  not  very  materially  degene- 
rated from  the  feasting  and  drinking  capa- 
bilities of  their  ancestors. 

I must  here  pause  to  explain  that  the 
country  which  our  author  describes  under 
the  general  name  of  Livonia,  was  that 
great  territory  now  knowui  as  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia,  viz. : Livonia  Pro- 
per, Courland,  Esthonia,  &c.  The  Order 
of  Marian  Teutonic  Knights  were  for  three 
centuries  masters  of  these  Baltic  provinces, 
until  their  power  succumbed  to  Poland  and 
to  Sweden.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  provinces  belonged  partly  to 
Sweden,  and  partly  to  the  Duke  of  Cour- 
land, (who  held  his  dukedom  as  a fief  mi- 
der  the  King  of  Poland,)  and  the  whole  of 
Livonia  was  divided  into  “several  duke- 
doms, governments,  and  provinces,  as  Es- 
thonia, or  Eastland,  Lettia,  or  Lettland, 
belonging  to  the  former ; Curonia,  or  Cour- 
landia,  Semigallia,  Dist rictus  Piltensis,” 
and  also  Polish  Lifland,  &c.  At  that  time 
Riga  was  (as  now)  the  capital  or  chief  city 
of  all  Livonia,  and  our  old  traveller  de- 
scribes it  as — 

“A  place  of  so  gi'eat  trade,  that  the  town  is 
too  small  for  the  inhabitants,  the  fortifications 
not  permitting  to  extend  it  further  ; therefore  it 
has  many  suburbs.  ’Tis  a rich  town,  well  built, 
but  narrow  streets,  seated  on  the  river  Duna, 
[Dwina]  calle  t by  Ptolemy,  Rubon,  which  car- 
ries from  its  i ise  in  Russia  near  Biala,  the  best 
products  of  Muse  <vy,  Poland,  Lithuania,  and 
Semigallia,  for  about  130  leagues  to  this  town, 
where  ’tis  very  large,  and,  as  I take  it,  at  least 
three  times  the  breadth  ot  our  Thames  at  Lon- 
don, though  never  the  better  port  for  that,  for  it 
is  almost  choked  up,  and  no  loaden  ships  can 
come  up  to  it.” 

We  may  add,  that  at  the  present  day 
Riga,  although  its  harbour  is  still  very 
shallow,  ninks,  as  a Russian  seaport,  next 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  contains  about 
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70,000  inhabitants,  one-half  of  whom  are 
Germans  and  Lutherans,  and  the  other 
moiety  are  Lettes  and  Russians.  It  is 
very  strongly  fortified.  Not  many  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  b(  ok  in  hand, 
(viz.,  in  1721,)  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  were  finally  wrested  from 
Sweden  and  Poland  by  Peter  the  Great, 
and  have  ever  since  remained  subject  to 
Russia,  although  they  even  yet  retain  a 
distinct:  nationality  in  customs  and  man- 
ners 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Livonians  were  very 
cruelly  oppressed  by  Charles  XI.,  King  of 
Sweden,  and  in  1692  the  nobility  wrote 
a long  and  piteous  letter  of  humble  com- 
plaint and  remonstrance  to  the  king ; but 
this  appeal  to  his  justice  and  clemency 
(which  is  really  one  of  the' most  touching, 
and  pathetic,  and  beautiful  compositions 
ever  penned)  was  denounced  in  Sweden 
as  a capital  ci’ime,  and  the  Landraths,  or 
Livonian  Councillors  of  State,  who  had 
signed  the  letter,  or  petition,  were  sum- 
moned to  Stockholm,  and  on  their  arrival, 
in  1694,  were  condemned  as  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  decapitated, 
and  their  possessions  confiscated.  Powerful 
intercession  induced  the  absolute  monarch 
to  commute  the  sentence  on  these  hapless 
noblemen,  (whose  only  crime  was  that  they 
had  in  the  most  humble  and  heart-touch- 
ing language  presumed  patriotically  to  re- 
present the  intolerable  grievances  under 
which  their  native  country  languished,)  to 
six  years’  imprisonment.  To  prison  they 
were  consigned;  but  two  or  three  years 
subsequently  Charles  XI.  died,  and  on  his 
death-bed  his  spiritual  adviser  induced 
him  at  the  last  moment  to  sign  a pardon 
and  order  for  their  release. 

The  successor  to  this  despotic  tyrant 


h Mr.  KoM,  the  celebrated  German  traveller, 
thus  describes  their  existing  condition  : — “ Swe- 
den, Holland,  England,  and  many  other  coun- 
tries, have  fed  from  these  plentiful  granaries  for 
ages.  These  abundant  sources  of  corn,  nourished 
by  the  toil  of  enslaved  and  unrewarded  thou- 
sands, hastily  ripened  by  the  brief  hot  northern 
summer,  have  built  the  luxurious  houses  and 
formed  the  wealthy  communities  of  Riga,  Revel, 
Narva,  and  other  cities,  and  connected  the  Baltic 
provinci  s with  every  part  of  the  earth.  . . . 

The  original  inhabitants,  the  Lettes  and  Estho- 
nians,  are  agricultural  labourers,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  The  Germans  are  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  the  mer- 
chants, and  tradesmen  in  the  towns,  and  the  Ute~ 
raten.  The  most  rising  and  industrious  class 
are  the  Russian  settlers  and  travelling  mechanics 
and  tradesmen.  The  Jews  are  scattered  through 
the  provinces  as  innkeepers,  &c.  The  whole 
population  of  the  Baltic  provinces  is  about  a mil- 
lion and  a half,  and  the  population  decreases  in 
density  towards  the  north.  Of  one  thousand  in- 
habitants, about  nine  hundred  are  Lettes  and 
Esthonians,  fifty  Germans,  thirty  Russians,  five 
Swedes,  and  fifteen  Jews.” 


was  the  world-renowned  Charles  XII.,  and 
it  is  highly  interesting  to  read  the  charac- 
ter our  old  traveller  gives  of  this  young 
king,  praising  his — 

“ Noble  and  generous  disposition  . . . who 
had  his  instructions,  and  received  good  impres- 
sions in  his  tender  years,  from  bis  mother,  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  that  excellent  queen,  a royal  princess 
of  Denmark,  whose  memory  is  so  highly  re- 
spected for  her  incomparable  goodne  s,  charity, 
and  piety ; and  to  complete  their  [her]  character, 
we  must  liken  her  to  our  late  Queen  Mary,  who 
also  died  the  following  year.  This  present  young 
King  of  .swedeland,  Charles  XII.,  according  to 
the  relations  of  those  who  are  nearest  to  his  per- 
son, bre  iihes  nothing  but  what  will  be  worthy  of 
a great  prince ; and  if  it  be  possible  to  make  a 
judgment  of  such  tender  years,  and  know  ex 
tingne  leonem,  he  may  outstiip  in  glory  his  re- 
nowned predecessors,  and  reach  up  to  the  fame 
of  his  renowned  ancestor,  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus.” 

The  above  was  written  a year  after 
Charles  XII.  ascended  the  throne,  (pub- 
lished four  years  later).  Every  reader 
Will  be  able  to  judge  how  singularly  full 
of  deep  foresight  this  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  him,  who — 

“ Bequeath’d  a name  at  which  the  world  grew 
pale. 

To  point  a moral  and  adorn  a tale,” 

ultimately  proved.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  refer  to  Idvre  Premier  of  Voltaire’s 
“ Histoire  de  Charles  XII.,  Roi  de  Suede.’' 

We  now  come  more  immediately  to  the 
subject  of  the  social  state  of  Livonia  in 
1697-8,  and  will  commence  with  the  13th 
Letter  of  the  book,  relating  to  Curonia  (or 
Courland)  and  Semigallia,  which,  as  inte- 
gral portions  of  Livonia,  were  known, 
during  the  sway  of  the  Marian  Teutonic 
Knights,  as  Lifiand.  Skipping  much  in- 
teresting historical  matter,  we  will  pause 
at  our  author’s  eulogium  on  the  then 
reigning  Duke  of  the  provinces,  “ happily 
governed”  by  Frederick  Casimir  : — 

“This  prince  had  from  his  youth  warUke  in- 
clinations. ...  He  is  every  way  master  of 
princely  qualities,  full  of  civility  to  strangers, 
affable  and  of  easy  access  to  his  subjects,  gene- 
rous and  liberal  to  all,  has  a great  deal  of  know- 
ledge, in  all  sorts  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  in 
most  affairs  of  the  world ; a sprightly  wit,  and  a 
great  encourager  of  all  sorts  of  manufactures  in 
his  country.  The  pastime  which  he  is  most  ad- 
dicted unto  is  hunting,  towards  v hich  sport  he 
makes  superfiuous  provisions,  as  all  sorts  of  dogs 
in  vast  numbers,  &c.,  and  is  at  a profuse  expei.ee 
about  them.  His  falconry  is  also  very  large  and 
curious,  his  country  abounding  therewith.  He 
sends  every  year  presents  of  them  to  the  Em- 
pero'-.  King  of  France,  and  formerly  to  England. 
He  keeps  a noble  table  : his  musicians  which  at- 
tend the  court  are  sent  from  France,  and  his 
comedians  from  Italy.  His  s able  is  worthy  to 
be  mentioned,  where  are  constantly  above  thirty 
sets  of  choice  coach-horses,  besides  at  least  300 
saddle  or  leading  horses  ; very  fine  of  all  sorts, 
as  Arabs,  Barbaries,  Persians,  Polish,  Hunga- 
rian, Turkish,  and  Bachmats  or  Tartar  horses. 
They  have  shewed  me  one,  a present  from  Mos- 
cow, whom  they  say  to  have  found  by  experience 
to  see  with  one  eye  by  night,  and  with  the  other 
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by  day ; that  which  is  held  to  serve  hi-m  in  the 
dark  looks  like  a glazed  eye.  The  court  is  crowd- 
ed with  noblemen,  the  Duchess  having  very  much 
contributed  to  render  it  del.ghtful  and  diverting. 
’Twas  objected  to  the  Duke,  that  his  court  had 
too  much  of  grandeur,  which  neither  emulation 
did  oblige  him  to,  nor  the  revenues  fully  allow. 
This  is  certain,  that  his  capacious  soul,  and  his 
splendid  manner  of  living,  could  represent  much 
more  than  a Duke  of  CouiTand.” 

Our  author  further  amplifies  his  eulo- 
gium  of  the  Dukes  of  Courland,  and  de- 
clares that  the  Kings  of  Poland  are  sensi- 
ble of  the  “ benefit  and  advantage”  they 
derive  from  having  such  a feudum  or  fief 
as  that  of  CourlanJ,  and  that  no  prince 
whatsoever  “has  so  much  honour  and  re- 
spect shew’d  him  by  his  superior,  as  the 
Duke  of  Courland  by  the  King  of  Poland 
and  he  proceeds  to  give  brilliant  proofs  of 
what  he  thus  alleges.  I omit  them,  but 
will  quote  the  following 

“ ’Tis  the  custom  of  this  court  to  entertain  and 
to  treat  all  Ambassadors  and  Envoys  who  are 
sent  here,  or  who  pass  tnrough  this  country,  and 
to  defray  aU  their  expenses,  not  only  while  they 
reside  at  court,  but  as  they  pass  through  the 
whole  country ; which  occasions  the  treasurer 
and  councillors  to  suppose  the  same  way  of  pro- 
ceeding should  be  used  to  the  Duke’s  ministers 
abroad.” 

The  Duke  of  Comdand,  with  the  aid  of 
his  nobility,  could  raise  an  army  of  15,000 
to  18,000  of  “ as  brave  men  as  the  North 
afibrds,”  but  in  time  of  peace  the  vassalage 
to  Poland,  the  privileges  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  dukedom,  for- 
bade a standing  army, — “ the  inhabitants 
being  exempted  from  all  manner  of  taxes, 
excepting  in  time  ofioar.’^  0 happy  Cour- 
laud  ! in  this  respect,  at  least,  the  only 
practical  Utopia  of  which  we  ever  read. 
Another  reason  is  given  by  our  author  (as 
we  must  continue  to  call  him)  who  says 
that — 

“ The  nobility  are  so  jealous  of  their  immuni- 
ties, and  of  making  their  prince  too  powerful, 
having  the  experience  of  their  neighbours’  suf- 
ferings, that  they  would  choose  to  he  for  awhile 
overrun  hy  an  enemy,  which  they  can  recover 
again  when  he  retires,  rather  than  yield  to  the 
perpetual  misfortunes  which  are  always  the  con- 
sequences of  a standing  army 

In  time  of  danger,  however,  this  saga- 
cious nobility  always  proved  devoted  to 
their  Duke,  whom  they  permitted  to  main- 
tain some  garrisons,  and  to  have  body- 
guards. The  Sweiiish  King,  Charles  Gus- 


c Speaking  of  the  disastrous  losses  .sustained 
by  Courland  through  a war  with  Sweden,  the 
writer  suggestively  remarks  that  “ these  coun- 
tries are  not  like  England,  and  other  mild  tem- 
perate climates,  where  they  can  easily  recover  in 
peace  ; but  here  the  winter  is  so  very  long,  and 
the  seasons  short,  that  permit  trade,  that  many 
years  are  required  to  make  up  their  losses.”  Does 
not  this  remark  still  hold  true  of  the  North  ? The 
poor  Finlanders,  who  suffered  severely  during 
the  late  war,  are  at  present  miserably  starving. 
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tavus,  used  to  say,  “ ]\Iy  cousin,  the  Duke 
of  Courland,  has  too  much  for  a Duke,  and 
too  little  for  a King  ” 

Apropos  of  the  nobility : — They  are  de- 
scribed as  being  very  free,  and  very  jealous 
of  that  fr’eedom,  yet  exceedingly  respectful 
and  obedient  to  tiieir  prince,  and  “ so  ti  ue 
and  loyal,  that  there  is  no  example  of  any 
traitor  to  his  prince  or  coimtry  among 
them,  in  the  course  of  an  age  and  a-half,” 
They  appear  to  have  been  more  intensely 
aristocratic  and  exclusive  than  any  other 
nobility  in  the  world,  refusing  to  admit 
even  the  noblest-born  Germans  to  a parti- 
cipation of  their  rank  and  privileges : — 

“ They  keep  to  those  rules  still,  which  their 
ancestors,  who  were  Teutonic  Knights,  were  tied 
to  observe,  viz.,  to  be  of  an  unspotted  descent  for 
many  generations.  The  common  rule  is  to  shew 
their  pedigree  of  thirty-two  genera  ions,  orAhnen, 
at  least ; and  when  a gentleman  is  buried  here, 
which  is  done  with  great  state  and  splendour, 
the  minister  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  end  of  his  fune- 
ral sermon,  does  commonly  read  before  the  as- 
sembly the  descent,  names',  and  alliances  of  the 
deceased.  There  often  arise  quarrels,  wherein 
one  objects  to  anoth  r,  his  being  not  so  good  as 
himself,  or  that  he  cannot  produce  such  a long 
pedigree,  which  is  held  as  a mortal  affront,  and 
if  it  is  not  determined  in  their  blood d,  the  judges 
decide  it,  before  whom  they  bring  their  genealo- 
gies. , . . They  do  rarely  misally  themselves, 

though  great  fortunes  should  make  amends  for 
it,  and  they  keep  stiU  (for  the  most  pan)  to  the 
same  principles  by  which  their  ancestors  got  their 
nobility— w hich  is  Arms.  There  is  hardly  a gen- 
tleman in  all  the  country  that  has  not  been  a 
considerable  officer  in  the  army,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  . . i hey  boast  that  there  is  hardly 
a family  among  them  that  cannot  make  owt  prenve 
de  noblesse,  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  Knights 
of  Malta.” 

The  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
of  this  ancient  and  peculiarly  exclusive 
nobility  were  indeed  extraordinary,  and 
I need  not  apologise  for  quoting  fi:eely 
on  this  topic 

“A  nobleman  is  absolute  master  of  any  mines 
he  finds  in  his  own  grounds.  His  house  in  town 
or  country  is  a privileged  place,  or  asylum,  and 
anybody  that  retires  there  cannot  be  taken  out 
by'force ; yet  they  may  arrest  him,  and  take  him 
o'ut  by  course  of  law,  that  crimes  may  not  go  un- 
punished. . . . Neither  does  any  of  his  peasanis, 
or  vassals,  or  domestics,  pay  custom,  toll,  or  tax 


d The  Livonians  and  Curonians  appear  to  have 
been  much  addicted  to  the  “ duello,”  as  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  quoted  from  another  part  of  the 
work,  testifies  : — “ One  ill  custom  prevails  yet 
with  them,  that  is  duelling,  which  commonly 
arises  by  their  quarrels  at  their  frequent  fcHSts, 
and  from  immoderate  drinking,  whence  they 
fight,  and  very  often  kill  one  another.  ’Tis  not 
always  done  in  the  first  heat  of  pas  ion,  but  the 
next  day,  or  some  time  after,  deliberately,  with 
several  formalities,  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
by  pistols  or  sword.  He  that  refuses  a challenge 
is  looked  upon  as  a degenerate  and  unworthy 
person,  and  he  that  gives  his  adversary  his  death’s 
wound,  must  mnke  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the 
land,  till  he  can  get  his  pardon,  for  in  recenti 
crimine  they  are  imprisoned,  and  if  convicted  by 
the  laws,  they  lose  their  heads ; tho'  they  seldom 
suffer  : notwithstanding  many  are  killed  in  such 
quarrels.” 
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for  anything  that  belongs  to  them.  No  soldiers 
are  permitted  to  be  quartered  on  their  estates. 
...  No  foreigners  may  eome  to  preferment  either 
in  Church  or  State,  neither  citizens,  much  less 
natural  children  of  any  noblen  an  to  the  land. 
....  Besides  this,  the  Curonian  nolulity  have 
Jus  primogenitarce  given  them,  jocr  leges  pnbli- 
cas,  which  is  for  preservation  of  families;  also  a 
peculiar  privilege,  they  call  Jus  conjunct ce  manus, 
whereby,  in  deiault  of  males,  they  settle  the  de- 
scent upon  another  gentleman,  though  a stranger, 
who  pays  to  the  daughters  of  the  deceased  (if  he 
leaves  any,)  in  mom  y,  the  consideration  of  three 
parts  of  the  value  of  the  whole  inheritance,  and 
keeps  the  fourth,  which  is  intailed,  and  cannot 
he  charged  with  any  debts  suh  vitio  nnllitatis, 
and  this  quarto  is  allowed  towards  the  lustre  of 
a family.  They  have  nhsolutum  imperium,  with 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  subjects  or 
peasants,  yet  they  always  in  criminal  cases  keep 
a Judiciary  Court,  inviting  Judges  or  Assessor es 
Judicii ; and  besides,  there  is  a sort  of  jury  of 
their  equals.  Those  poor  wretches  paj'  so  much 
respect  to  their  Im-ds  and  masters,  that  it  comes 
near  adoration,  which  makes  the  gentry  nos  a 
little  haughty,  looking  upon  themselves  to  be 
horn  with  a kind  of  sovereignty,  like  the  noble- 
men of  Venice,  and  therefore  very  seldom  a 
nobleman  of  Curonia  can  settle  or  abide  any- 
where [out  of  Curonia],  or  if  he  does,  it  is  with 
much  uneasiness.  . . . Besides,  everything  is  so 
cheap  here,  that  they  live  in  vast  plenty,  being 
furnished  with  all  neerssaries  from  their  vassals 
and  peasants  almost  for  nothings  therefore  they 
can,  at  an  easy  rate,  maintain  a great  equipage, 
and  numerous  attendants.” 

Place  aux  dames  ! — The  ladies  of  Curo- 
nia were  warmly  admired  by  the  gallant 
traveller,  and  his  gossip  concerning  them 
and  their  amusements  is  extremely  piquant, 
and  it  must  be  quoted  without  curtail- 
ment : — 

“ The  ladies  here  are  much  indebted  to  the 
northern  climate  for  their  fair  skins  ; they  dress 
according  to  the  French  way.  The  Poles,  Lithu- 
anian-!, and  other  neighbours,  think  themselves 
happy  in  marrying  a wife  from  hence— as  the 
Bomans  formerly  coveted  ihe  Lacedemonian 
ladies  for  tlieir  virtues.  The  custom  of  working 
with  the  needle  and  spindle,  and  weaving,  lor  the 
ladies  of  the  greatest  quality,  continues  here,  and 
has  been  always  used  among  the  Roman  ladies, 
even  in  a corrupted  and  luxurious  age.  For 
Augustus  commonly  wore  his  garments  made  by 
the  empress  his  wife,  and  the  princesses  his 
sisters  and  daughters.  . . . One  peculiar  custom 
has  been  introduced  in  honour  of  matrimony,  all 
Livonia  over,  when  it  was  joined,  and  is  still  in 
vogue  in  Curonia,  that  the  ladies  don’t  take  their 
rank  or  precedency  from  the  dignity  of  the  hus- 
band, but  according  to  the  date  of  their  mar- 
riage, so  that  a woman  who  is  married  to  a cap- 
tain or  lieutenant  will  go  before  a general’s,  co- 
lonel’s, or  the  first  minister’s  lady,  that  has  been 
married  later.  It  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
in  those  early  times  when  ttie  land  was  yet  un- 
peopled, to  persuade  women  to  marry,  and  it  is 
continued  to  shew  aqd  maintain  equality  among 
the  gentry,  whereby  ambition,  the  root  of  so 
many  evils,  is  cut  off.  The  diversion  the  gentry 
commonly  have  is  hunting  and  shooting,  which 
is  a kind  of  palaestra  to  them  : the  woods  and 
forests  abound  with  bears,  wolves,  elks,  or  elends, 
foxes,  linxes,  hares,  roebucks,  &c.  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  take  great  delight  in  the  winter 
to  go  out  in  their  sluls,  which  is  a recreation 
which  pleases  all  strangers.  I have  seen  them 
open  the  Carnival  with  that  sport,  in  this  a an- 
ner First  comes  a great  sledge  or  traineau, 
drawn  by  several  horses,  with  a dozen  of  trum- 
pets and  kettle-drums  sounding ; then  follow  the 
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courtiers,  with  their  ladies,  two  and  two  to- 
gether; the  cavalier  leads  and  drives  one  single 
horse,  sitting  or  standing  behind  the  lady ; though 
the  frost  is  hard,  yet  commonly  they  have  sun- 
shine and  a clear  sky.  1 could  almost  wish  you 
in  England  such  a Swedish  or  Li\onian  winter, 
especially  if  some  time  couid  be  abated  of  its 
duration,  which  ma-^e  that  ambitious  king, 
Charles  Gustavus,  (who  was  so  much  desirous 
of  establishing  a kind  of  universal  monarchy  in 
the  north,)  to  say,  that  if  there  were  but  one 
month  less  of  winter,  and  another  month  more 
of  summer,  then  he  would  not  exchange  his 
kingdom  for  any  other  in  the  universe.  The 
sleds  are  very  neat  and  resemble  all  sorts  of 
shapes,  as  swans,  doves,  dolphins,  shells,  lions, 
harts,  peacocks,  finely  gilt  and  carved  with  de- 
vices, the  horses  richly  caparisoned,  full  of  bells. 
The  nobility  make  their  court  in  appearing  very 
sumptuously  to  attend  their  prince,  who  often 
makes  one  in  this  assembly  with  the  duchess. 
The  ladies  are  adorned  v/ith  rich  furs  and  many 
fineries;  thus  they  take  their  couise  up  and 
down  the  streets,  sometimes  fifty,  sometimes 
sixty  sleds.  If  it  be  night,  the  town  is  illumi- 
nated, and  every  traineau  has  several  flambeaux. 
When  they  think  fit,  they  enter  some  nobleman’s 
or  councillor’s  house,  w'here  they  find  a warm 
reception,  with  a handsome  collation,  and  tiien 
return  to  their  traineaux  a ain.  Having  made 
several  circuits,  they  re-conduct  the  DuUe  and 
Duchess  to  the  castle,  where  th  re  is  ct'mmonly 
a play  acted,  and  a great  treat  given  to  the  com- 
pany, that  lasts  till  the  day.  There  is  once  or 
twice  a-week  a ball,  masquerade,  or  a wirtsebaft, 
with  great  sumptuosity,  either  in  the  cast!*-,  or 
by  some  of  the  chief  men.  In  summer-time  the 
Duchess,  out  of  complaisance  to  the  Duke,  whose 
darling  passion  is  hunting,  dresses  herself  and 
ladies  as  an  Amazon,  or  Diana,  and  thus  rides 
out  to  see  the  sport  Fishing  for  another  day, 
and  often  playing  at  cards.  Her  Highness  also 
takes  great  delight  to  order  and  contrive  fine 
works  for  the  ladies  of  her  court,  as  embroidery, 
tapestry,  or  some  rich  furniture.  The  Duchi  ss 
understands  music,  and  takes  great  delight  to 
hear  concerts  of  music,  and  is  a great  encourager 
of  all  ingenious  pastimes.” 

Our  author  gives  a long  and  very  curious 
account  of  a “ great  Amhassy  from  the 
Czar  of  Moscow”  (Peter  the  Great)  to  the 
Duke  of  Courland.  The  embassy  comprised 
three  ambassadors,  with  a suit  of  400  per- 
sons, all  of  whom  yvere  splendidly  enter- 
tained, and  their  expenses  paid,  by  the 
munilicent  Duke  of  Courland ; and  he  even 
feasted  them  throughout  their  route  to 
Prussia, — 

“ Providing  them  with  coaches,  carriages, 
guards  ; open  tables  were  kept  everywhere  with 
trumpets  and  music,  attended  with  feasting  and 
excessive  drinking,  as  if  bis  Czarish  majesty  had 
been  another  Bacchus.  I have  not  seen  yet  such 
hard  drinkers  ; ’tis  not  possible  to  express  it,  and 
they  boast  of  it  as  a miguty  qualification.” 

A number  of  French  and  German  officers 
accompanied  the  embassy,  but  they  de- 
spised the  Russians,  whom  thej’  called  “ des 
ours  haptizeesP  The  most  singular  and 
characteristic  anecdote  connected  with 
the  affair  was,  that  Peter  the  Great  him- 
self accompanied  the  embassy  in  dis- 
guise; but  his  amba-sador,  Le  Fort,  pri- 
vately introduced  him  to  the  Duke  and 
Ducliess,  by  whom  he  was  “ royally  eu- 
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tertained,  and  he  made  great  protestations 
of  friendship  to  them.” 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry,  or  serfs, 
seems  to  have  been  very  nearlj^^  the  same 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Tlie  following 
is  the  account  given  of  them  : — 

“ All  those  inhabitants  of  Livonia  that  have 
been  subdued  b)’  the  Germans,  are  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Boors,  and  continue  slaves, 
both  they  and  their  children.  'J'hey  are  of  a 
verv  strong  and  sturdy  nature,  robust,  and  fit 
ft  r hardships ; are  bred  up  to  labour  and  inde- 
fatiQTible  toil,  and  therefore  when  they  are  come 
to  sufficient  years,  area  so  able  to  endure  excesses 
of  heat  or  cold.  They  live  in  mean  houses  made 
of  wood  ; they  were  formerly  all  of  them  slaves 
to  their  masters,  who  had  power  of  life  and  death 
over  tiiem,  and  had  n thing  of  meum  et  tuum,  so 
that  all  their  acquisitions  belonged  to  their  lords. 
Bu  those  that  lived  under  tlie  King  of  Sweden’s 
dominio  s have  been  exempted  from  that  bond- 
age, and  when  they  have  committed  crimes,  they 
are  tried  before  their  ordinary  judges.  But  their 
servitude  continues  still,  in  those  provinces  under 
the  Duke,  and  the  boors  are  looked  upon  by  their 
lords  as  their  chattel,  wherewith  they  may  act 
ad  libitum.  Tiiere  has  been  much  said  of  those 
poor  people’s  slaverj'  here,  5"ct  ’tis  not  so  intoler- 
able as  some  may  think,  for  ’tis  the  inter  st  of 
their  musters  to  support  and  cherish  them  in  all 
necessaries  of  life.  When  they  hive  performed 
their  task,  and  finished  the  prouortion  of  work 
which  has  b en  allotted  ’em,  then  what  spare 
t'me  they  have  is  the  r own  ; and  they  having 
been  always  used  to  this  sort  of  life,  are  very 
content  and  cheerful  under  it.  When  taxes  are 
1 vied,  the  lo  d often  advances  or  pays  for  his 
poor  slave,  that  he  may  be  able  to  work  for  him, 
and  in  cases  of  dearth  he  furnishes  him  with 
bread,  salt,  and  seed  for  his  ground.  I find 
their  condition  in  many  things  better  than  that 
of  the  peasants  in  Germany,  who  are  eveiy 
day  afresh  persecuted  with  troops  that  quarter 
upon  them  ; constant  taxes  and  hard  labour. 
The  boors  here,  when  any  wedning  or  christening 
happens,  take  the  liberty  to  invite  their  landlord 
and  ladies,  and  they  are  so  highly  transported 
with  th'"  honour  which  is  done  them,  that  they 
never  fail  to  present  some  of  thtir  manufactures, 
or  a fat  ox,  as  an  acknowledgment.  They  read  ly 
submit  to  the  old  custom  of  being  whipped  with 
rods  for  any  fault,  committed:  ’tis  reckoned  as  a 
credible  [creditable  ?]  way  of  chastisement  among 
them,  which  they  think  entitles  them  to  be  as  it 
were  the  children  of  their  masters,  whom  t e}’ 
always  call  their  lords  and  fathers.  This  correc- 
tion they  look  upon  as  due  and  belonging  to 
thi  m,  and  were  it  changed  for  any  other  they 
would  think  it  injurious  to  them.” 

The  manner  in  which  our  observant  tra- 
veller argues,  in  the  above  passages,  that 
the  Livonian  serfs  are  actually  better  off 
than  the  free  peasantrv  of  Germany,  and 
that  they  are  contented  and  happy  with 
their  lot.  and  even  would  not  tvisli  it  to 
be  ameliorated,  strikingly  reminds  us  of 
the  very  similar  arguments  employed  at 
this  (lay  by  the  Ami  rican  planters,  to  prove 
that  the  condition  of  their  slaves  is  in 
reality  preferable  to  that  of  the  fri  e la- 
bourers in  Great  Britain  itself,  and  that, 
moreover.  Providence  ahsohitely  designed 
them  to  he  a race  of  bondsmen.  Yet  we 
are  incidentally  informed  that  “ whole 
droves”  of  starving  ])easants  had  recently 
pas-sed  through  Curonia  from  North  Livo- 


nia, and  the  traveller  was  shewn  some 
bread  made  out  of  bark  of  trees,  which  he 
thought  “ no  dog  ready  to  perish  for  huti- 
ger  would  eat,”  and  he  was  informed  that 
thousands  of  people  had  perished  of  famine 
in  Swedish  Lifland.  Yet  notwithstanding 
their  liability  to  occasional  dearth  and 
famine,  he  describes  the  inhabitants  of 
Livonia  as  being  blessed  with  an  exceed- 
ingly fruitful  soil,  in  some  places  so  fertile 
that  “it  never  fails  to  bring  in  twenty, 
twenty-four,  and  sometimes  more  bushels 
for  one.”  He  describes  a very  extraor- 
dinary mode  of  husbandry,  — 

“ ^^^lich  is  easy  an  I profitable.  That  is, 
wherexer  there  is  a valley,  they  ditch  it  up,  and 
let  the  water  overflow  it,  to  the  compass  of  a 
great  pond,  and  thus  let  it  stand  for  three  or 
more  yeiu-s,  stocking  it  with  fish,  and  then  dr  in 
it,  whereby  the  ground  becomes  soft  and  fat ; it 
requires  but  one  easy  ploughing,  and  then  they 
sow  the  first  and  second  yetr  barley,  and  the 
third  year  oats  in  it.  It  gives  great  crops  ; and 
this  manner  is  so  common  here,  that  some  of 
the  gentry,  instead  of  their  corn-fields,  have  nine 
such  great  ponds,  they  call  stavmgs,  whereof 
they  emplo  three  every  year,  and  sow  them 
with  different  corn;  this  provides  their  tables 
with  fish,  and  fills  their  barns  with  corn.” 

Immense  quantities  of  this  corn,  our 
author  says,  was  bought  by  the  Hollanders, 
who  exported  it  to  the  East  Indies, — a 
statement  almost  incredible,  were  it  not 
explained  b}'^  the  fact  that  the  grain  was 
hardened  in  the  straw  in  hot  stoves,  so  as 
to  evaporate  ad  the  moisture,  aiidthis  ren- 
dered it  so  sound  that  it  would  keep  good 
for  a score  of  years  without  being  turned. 
The  same  hard-dried  corn  was,  it  is  said, 
used  by  the  Livonians  as  seed-corn,  ami 
yielded  heavy  crops. 

The  sea,  rivers,  and  numerous  meres  or 
lakes  of  Livonia  are  described  as  abounding 
with  lish,  of  which  fifty  sorts  are  reckoned 
up;  and  a statement  is  made  concerning 
the  herring,  which  may  interest  naturalists. 
The  first  European  herring  fishery  is  said 
to  have  been  ou  the  shores  of  Livonia  and 
Courland,  and  to  have  continued  produc- 
tive until  the  year  1313,  when  the  fickle 
fish  forsook  that  part  of  the  Baltic,  and 
frequented  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  and 
subsequently  of  Norway,  Thence  they 
reached  the  British  shores,  finallj^  quitting 
the  Baltic  leaving  only  “their  resemblance 
in  miniature,  which  is  a small  fish  they 
call  stremlhig” 

When  our  traveller  bade  adieu  to  Livo- 
nia, he  went  through  Germany  to  the 
Hague,  and  his  notes  by  the  way  are  not 
devoid  of  interest.  He  visited  Hanover, 
and  we  presume  he  was  well  received  at 
the  electoral  (iourt,  for  he  is  quite  enthu- 
siastic in  his  eul'Xgium  upon  the  royal 
family.  Her  Highness, — 

“ That  incomparable  princess,  Sophia,  Elec- 
toress  Dowager,  whose  wit  and  judgment  is  much 
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above  her  sex  . . . speaks  the  English  language  as 
perfectly  as  if  she  had  been  educated  at  White- 
hall, and  the  English  who  ti  avel  thither  receive 
gracious  marks  of  her  condescending  goodness 
and  obliging  manner.” 

Her  daughter,  the  Electoress  of  Branden- 
burg, inherits  “all  the  wit  and  beauty” 
of  her  illustrious  ancestors : “ the  charms 
of  this  princess  are  suclT  as  have  not  any 
parallel.”  The  then  Elector  of  Hanover, 
(subsequently  George  I.  of  England,) 
George  Lewis, — 

“ Is  a valiant,  wise,  and  j,ust  prince.  His  coun- 
tenan  e carries  both  a noble  haughtiness  and  an 
engaging  sweetness,  which  claims  respect  and 
love  irom  all  that  see  him  ; some  have  thought 
he  resembles  the  King  of  France.” 

Lastly,  w'^e  have  a sketch  of  the  prince  his 
son,  whose  character,  like  that  of  his  father, 
must  have  undergone  some  radical  change 
as  he  advanced  in  life,  if  the  fallowing  con- 
temporary estimate  was  at  all  sound  and 
impartial : — 

“ George  Augustus,  Prince  Electoral,  born 
October  30,  1683,  is  a very  lovely  young  prince, 
and  well  instructed  in  all  that  a great  prince 
ought  to  know.  He  has  a surprising  readiness 
of  wit,  and  a pregnancy  of  judgment  above  his 
years.  To  be  well  read  in  history,  and  to  per- 
form their  exercises  readily  and  gracefully,  is 
what  others  may  attain  to;  hut  this  sweetness 
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and  equality  of  temper  and  obliging  comportment, 
whereby  he  gains  the  love  of  everyone,  is  pecu- 
liar to  liimself  : in  all  things  this  prince’s  dispo- 
sition is  formed  to  render  a people  happy.  Walk- 
ing in  the  gardens  of  Hernhausen,  I have  I eard 
him  extol  the  excellency  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, saying  that  no  other  is  comparable  to  the 
English,  which  renders  justice,  ease,  and  liberty 
to  every  rank  of  men.” 

On  August  5, 1698,  our  traveller  reached 
the  Hague, — 

“His  Majesty  of  Great  B itain  [William  III.] 
was  then  just  arrived  here  ; where  he  is  the 
darling  and  joy  of  his  people  ; for  they  are  sen- 
sibl  ^ of  the  blessing  that  this  glo'  ious  monarch 
is  to  them,  and  they  are  well  satisfied  that  his 
life  is  their  best  security,  and  therefore  they  do 
joyfully  contribute  to  what  they  think  may  make 
it  long  and  comfortable.” 

Here  I must  part  with  my  quaint  and 
entertaining  old  friend.  His  book  is  both 
amusing  and  instructive,  as  your  readers 
may  judge  from  the  extracts  I have 
given,  although  I confess  that  I have  se- 
lected them  pretty  much  on  the  praise- 
worthy principle  of  little  Jack  Horner, 
who,  according  to  the  veracious  nursery 
legend,  carefully  picked  the  plums  out  of 
the  Christmas  pie. — Yours,  &c. 

Newark,  W.  HURTOH. 


EARLY  INSTANCES  OF  SMOKING. 


Mb,  Ueban, — The  practice  of  smoking 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  of 
late,  and  among  other  features  connected 
with  it,  the  question  of  its  origin  has  led 
to  some  discussion.  To  shew  when  it  ori- 
ginated would,  of  course,  be  out  of  the 
question,  but  if  you  think  the  following 
early,  and  in  some  cases  very  rude  and 
elementary,  instances  of  the  practice, 
worth  your  notice,  they  are  much  at  your 
service. 

Speaking  of  the  Cypirus,  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  Oladiolus  communis  of 
Linnaeus,  our  Glader  or  Sword-grass,  Pliny 
says  (xxi.  69),  quoting  Apollodorus,  (wdiich 
of  the  physicians  of  that  name  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,)— “ He  also  mentions  as  a re- 
markable faCT,  that  the  barbarians,  by  in- 
haling the  fumes  of  this  plant  at  the 
mouth,  thereby  diminish  the  volume  of 
the  spleen.  They  never  go  out  of  the 
house,  he  says,  till  they  have  inhaled  these 
fume.s,  through  the  agency  of  which  they 
daily  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
more  robust.”  We  should  have  been  under 
greater  obligations  to  the  naturalist  or  his 
authority,  if  he  had  been  more  specific  in 
stating  who  these  barbarians  were — Gauls, 
or  Germans,  people  of  Asia,  or  of  Africa. 

In  B.  xxiv.  c.  85,  speaking  of  Chamae- 


leuce,  identified  with  the  Tussilago  far- 
fara  of  Linnfeus,  our  Colt’s-foot,  he  says, — 
“The  root  of  this  plant  is  burnt  upon 
cypress  charcoal,  and  by  the  aid  of  a tube 
{infundihulmn)  inhaled.”  Di-ied  colt’s- 
foot  has  been  long  smoked  in  this  country, 
either  by  itself,  or  in  combination  with 
tobacco.  Whether  or  no  it  was  smoked 
here  in  the  middle  ages,  it  is  impossihle, 
perhaps,  to  say;  the  practice  may  very 
possibly  have  been  introduced  through  the 
agency  of  Lord  Bacon,  who,  in  the  Sylva 
Sylvarum,  I believe,  following  the  ancients, 
no  doubt,  recommends  it  to  be  smoked  for 
afiections  of  the  chest  and  lungs. 

Speaking  of  the  same  plant,  under  the 
name  of  Bechion  (cough-plant),  in  B.  xxvi. 
c.  16,  Pliny  informs  us  that  “The  smoke 
of  this  plant,  ri  ot  and  all,  in  a dry  state, 
inhaled  by  the  aid  of  a reed  and  swmI- 
lowed,  is  curative,  they  say,  of  cbronic 
cough : it  is  necessary,  bow’ever,  at  each 
inhalation,  to  take  a draught  of  ra'siu 
wine.”  Dioscorides,  w'ho  probably  fiou- 
rished  after  Pliny,  and  Galen,  wlio  lived 
about  one  hundred  years  later,  give  simi- 
lar directions. 

Marcellus  Empiricus  of  Bordeaux,  who 
lived  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ, 
and  held  office  under  Theodosius  the  Great, 
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has  a curious  passage  upon  this  suiijeet,  in 
his  Latin  work  on  Phannacy,  which  is 
worth  quotation : — “ The  plant  which,  in 
Gallic,  is  known  as  CaJiiomarctis,  and  in 
Latin  as  Eqtd  ungula  (horse-hoof),  is  ga- 
thered upon  a Thursday,  at  the  wane  of 
the  moon,  and,  after  being  thoroughly 
dried,  is  put  into  a new  vessel  along  with 
burning  coals.  The  upper  surface  is  then 
most  carefully  luted  with  argillaceous 
earth,  and  a reed  is  inserted,  through 
which  the  moisture  or  smoke,  generated 
by  the  heat,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  until 
it  bas  penetrated  the  whole  of  the  trachea 
(aHeriam)  and  the  stomach.^^ 

The  word  march,  we  may  observe,  sig- 
nified a horse  in  the  language  of  ancient 
Gaul,  and  was  employed  in  that  sense  so 
late  as  the  sevtnteenth  century  by  the 
people  of  Brittany.  Calli  probably  means 
“ hoof.^^  Here  then,  we  have  little  short 
of  positive  proof  that  Colt’s-foot  was 
sinokedinGaul  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ;  more  particularly  as  Marcellus, 
himself  a native  of  Gaul,  expressly  says 
that  many  of  his  prescriptions  were  those 
recommended  by  the  peasantry  and  com- 
mon people. 


Another  instance,  again,  of  smoking, 
though  not  a very  tempting  one;  we 
find  in  Pliny  (xxviii.  67)  : — “ They  say,  too, 
that  the  smoke  of  dried  cow-dung — that 
of  the  animal,  I mean,  when  grazing — is 
remarkably  good  for  phthisis,  if  inhaled 
through  a reed.”  It  would  seem  to  be 
not  at  all  improbable  that  this  practice, 
repulsive  as  it  appears,  may  have  prevailed 
among  the  peasantry  of  many  countries, 
and  to  a much  greater  extent  than  we 
have  any  positive  grounds  for  supposing. 

Dioscorides,  B.  v.  c.  122,  informs  us 
that  Sandarach,  our  Realgar,  red  orj)i- 
ment,  or  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  was 
burned  in  combination  with  resin,  and  the 
smoke  inhaled  through  a tube,  as  a cure 
for  cough  and  asthma.  Pliny  (xxxiv.  55,) 
speaks  of  it  merely  as  being  used  in  the 
form  of  “ a fumigation  with  cedar,”  for 
the  cure  of  those  complaints. 

These  passages  form  the  sum-total  of 
all  that  I have  hitherto  met  with  in  the 
ancient  writers  relative  to  smoking — the 
substances  employed  being,  Sword-grass, 
Colt’s-foot,  dried  bow-dung,  and  Redgar. 
On  further  enquiry,  the  list  might  perhaps 
be  extended.  HENRY  T.  RILEY. 


THE  PRINCIPLE  UPON  WHICH  Me.  MACAULAY  WOTE  HIS 
HISTORY. 


Me.  Ueban,  — In  reading  Macaulay’s 
Essays  the  other  day,  I came  across  a pas- 
sage in  which  the  author  lays  down  the 
principles  on  which,  in  his  opinion,  history 
ought  to  be  written.  It  may,  perhaps, 
have  some  interest  for  your  readers,  as 
being  in  some  sort  a defence  to  the 
charges  which  many  reviewers  have  not 
scrupled  to  bring  against  the  historian  of 
James  and  William,  of  giving  a false  co- 
louring to  events.  Speaking  of  Machia- 
velli’s  History,  he  says, — 

“ The  history  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fruit  of 
much  industry  or  research.  It  is  unquestionably 
inaccurate.  But  it  is  elegant,  livelj’,  and  pic- 
turesque beyond  any  other  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guige.  The  reader,  we  believe,  carries  away 
from  it  a more  vivid  and  a more  faithful  impres- 
sion of  the  national  character  and  manners,  than 
from  more  correct  accounts.  The  truth  i<,  that 
the  book  belongs  rather  to  ancient  than  to  mo- 
dern literature-  It  is  in  the  style,  not  of  Davila 


and  Clarendon,  but  of  Herodotus  and  Tacitus. 
The  classical  histories  may  almost  be  called  ro- 
mances founded  in  fact.  The  relation  is,  no 
doubt,  in  all  its  principal  points,  strictly  true. 
But  the  numerous  lit  le  incidents  which  height  en 
the  interest,  the  words,  the  gestures,  the  looks, 
are  evidently  furnished  by  the  imagination  of 
the  author.  The  fashion  of  later  times  is  dif- 
ferent. A more  exact  narrative  is  given  by  the 
writer.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  more  exact 
notions  are  conveyed  to  the  reader.  The  best 
portraits  are  perhaps  those  in  which  there  is  a 
slight  mixture  of  caricature,  and  we  are  not  cer- 
tain that  the  besthistories  are  not  those  in  which 
a little  of  the  exaggeration  of  fictitious  narrative 
is  judiciously  employed.  Something  is  lost  in 
accuracy,  but  much  is  gained  in  effect.  The 
fainter  lines  are  neglected,  but  the  great  charac- 
teristic features  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  for 
ever.”  — Essay  on  Machiavelli,  March,  1827. 
Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 

I remain.  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

F.  J.  Y. 


LYTTELTON  FAMILY. 


Me.  Ueban, — I sliould  be  much  obliged 
by  some  of  your  genealogical  correspon- 
dents affording  me  information  on  the 
following ; — 

The  family  of  Lyttelton,  the  head  of 
which  is  Lord  Lyttelton,  Baron  of  Frank- 
ley,  has  been  divided  into  several  branches, 


among  which  is  the  family  of  Lyttelton  of 
Studley,  in  tbe  county  of  Warwick,  (now 
represented  by  Sir  Francis  Lyttelton- 
Holyoake-Goodricke,  Bart.,  of  Studley 
Castle,)  which  descends  from  Roger  Lyt- 
telton of  Grovely,  Worcestershire,  younger 
sou  of  John  Lyttelton  of  Frankley,  by 
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Elizabeth  his  wife,  co-heiress  of  the  Tal- 
bots. The  said  Roger  having  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Stanley,  Esq., 
of  WesLbromwich,  co.  Stafford,  had  issue 
two  sons, — George  Lyttelton  of  Grovely, 
connsellor-at-law,  eldest  son,  and  Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton  of  Naunton-court,  Wor- 
cestershire. In  all  the  printed  ped  grees 
of  Lyttelton  I have  seen,  this  George  is 
said  to  be  another  son  of  the  said  John 
Lyttelton  of  Frankley, — but  this  is  clearly 
erroneous.  He  was  buried  at  Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire,  and  was  ‘‘eldest  son  of 
Roger  Lyttelton,  who  was  fifth  son  of  John 
Lyttelton  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  co-heir  of 
Sir  G.  Talbot  of  Grafton,  and  Anne  his  wife 
co-heir  of  Paston®.”  Upon  his  monument, 
in  Bromsgrove  Church,  is  an  escutcheon  of 
the  following  arms  : — 1.  Lyttelton,  2. 
Westcote ; 3.  Quatremaine ; 4.  Burley; 
quartering  all  Talbot’s  arms.  On  the  lefd 
of  the  monument,  Lyttelton  impaling  arg. 


a lion  ramp.  sa.  debruised  by  a fesse  coun- 
tercoinpone  or  and  az.  {Mylde);  and  on 
another  shield,  Lyttelton  impaling  Stanley 
with  seven  quarterings.  He  died  May  23, 
1600,  aged  50,  probably  unmarried.  He 
must  have  been  a son  of  Roger,  or  the 
Stanley  arms  would  be  out  of  place  on  his 
tomb.  The  other  son,  Humphrey,  mar- 
ried Martha,  daughter  of  Robert  Gower 
of  Colemers,  Esq.,  which  Martha  died 
July  4,  1588.  There  is  a monument  to 
his  and  his  wife’s  memory  at  Kingsnor- 
ton;  but  he  lived  long  afterwards,  till 
1624,  and  was  buried  at  Naunton- Beau- 
champ. He  was  ancestor  of  the  Lyttel- 
tons of  Studley,  and  of  another  Humphrey 
Lyttelton  of  Halesowen,  Worcestershire, 
who  was  connectetl  with  the  Studley  fa- 
mily ; and  it  is  this  connection  I am  anx- 
ious to  ascertain. 

'I'he  following  is  a short  pedigree  of  the 
Studley  Lytteltons  : — 


Phillips  Lyttelton,  of  Studley  and  Naunton,  = Dorothy,  dau.  of  Robert  Bloxham,  Esq., 


(son  of  Lyt  elton,  of  Studley,)  who 

entered  Rugby  School  in  1696,  and  mar- 
ried 25th  June,  1723  ; died  15th  July, 
1763,  aged  75. 


of  Great  Alne,  county  Warwick. 


Phillips  Lyttelton, 
of  Studley  Castle, 
born  1729;  oh. 
s.  p.  1809. 


I I 

Robert,  born  1731,  = Leonora,  daughter 


died  1732  ; Cap- 
tain in  the  Mi- 
litia. 


and  heiress  of 

Rutland, 

Gentleman. 


John,  born  1735  ; 
ob.  s.  p.  1813. 


Elizabeth 
died  un- 
married, 
1778. 


Dorothy  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  = Francis  Holyoake,  Esq.,  of  Tettenhall, 
and  heiress.  | county  Stafford,  married  1795. 

Sir  Francis  Lyttelton  Holyoake-Goodricke,  Bart., 
of  Siudley  Castle,  jMre  matris. 


The  other  Humphrey  Lyttelton  was  a the  following  will  shew  his  issue  and  de- 
solicitor at  Halesowen,  whose  genealogy  I scendants : 
am  particularly  anxious  to  ascertain ; and 


Humphrey  Lyttelton,  attorney  = 
of  Halesowen,  living  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 


I 

Humphrey  Lyttelton,  an  altor- 
ney-at-law  at  Worcester,  who 
died  unmarried  in  1801.  De- 
puty Town-Clerk  of  Worces- 
ter, and  a Coroner  for  the  city 
and  county. — A deserved  eu- 
logy of  him  is  in  your  Obi- 
tuary, Aug.  1801,  p.  771. 


Sandys  Lyttelton,  = Miss  Roper. 
Esq.  I 


Only  daughter  = 
and  heir. 


— Frances, 
Esq.,  of 
Droitwich. 


Elizabeth  = Ferdinando-Dud- 
ley-Smith,  Esq., 
of  Halesowen 
Grange. 


Issue. 


Issue. 


My  queries  are, — 

1.  What  relation  was  Humphrey  Lyt- 


telton  of  Halesowen  to  Phillips  Lyttelton 
of  Studley  ? 

2.  'i'he  lineal  descent  of  both  from  Ro- 
ger Lyttelton  of  Groveley.  H.  S.  G. 


Nash,  “ History  of  Worcestershire.’ 
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GILDAS  AND  NENNIUS. 


Me.  Ueban, — As  the  “good  Homer 
sometimes  nods,”  the  accidental  “twenty 
winks”  of  an  antiquarian  muy  reasonably 
admit  of  an  excuse ; and,  therefore,  in 
pointing  out  the  following  singular  dis- 
crepancies, it  is  more  with  a view  to  elicit 
explanation  than  to  imply  censure. 

In  a reprint  of  “ Six  Old  English  Chro- 
nicles,” edited  by  J.  A.  Giles,  D.  C.  L., 
and  published  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn,  are, 
inter  alia,  the  Chronicles  attributed  to 
Gildas  and  Nennius ; and  the  Editor’s  Pre- 
face contains  a short  notice  of  the  several 
Chroniclers  whose  works  he  has  intro- 
duced. 

With  reference  to  Gildas  he  has  these 
remarks : — 

“ Of  Gildas  little  or  notliing  is  known.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the 
original  Latin,  saj’s,  ‘ We  are  unable  to  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  his  parentage,  his  county,  or 
even  his  name,  the  period  when  he  lii’ed,  or  the 
works  of  which  he  was  the  author.’  Such  a 
statement  is  surely  sufficient  to  excuse  us  at 
present  from  saying  more  on  tlie  subject  than 
that  he  is  supposed  to.,  have  lived  during  some 

part  of  the  sixth  century The  tiile  of  the 

old  translation  is  as  follows ; ‘ The  Epistle  of 
Gildas.  the  most  ancient  Biitish  Author:  who 

flourished  in  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  546 

Faithfully  translated  out  of  the  original!  Latine.’ 
London,  12mo.,  1638.” 

Now  it  appears  remarkable  that  any 
doubt  should  have  arisen  as  to  the  period 
when  Gildas  was  born,  for  he  has  himself 
stated  it  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  when 
speaking  of  the  battle  of  “ Bath  Hill 

“ Which  was  (as  I am  sure)  forty-four  years 
and  one  month  after  the  landing  of  the  Saxons, 
and  oAso  the  time  of  my  own  nativity.’’^ 

Consequently,  as  the  Saxons  landed  a.d. 
449,  the  addition  of  44  years  would  give 
the  date  of  his  birth  A.  d.  493 ; thus  re- 
moving all  conjecture  upon  the  subject. 


The  modern  editor  further  remarks : — 

“ It  has  been  remarked  by  Polydore  V'rgil, 
that  Gildas  quotes  no  other  book  but  the  Bible; 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  his  quotations  are  in 
other  wor  ds  than  those  of  the  Vulgate,  or  com- 
mon authorized  translation.” 

If  by  the  word  “Bible”  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  are  meant,  this  is  correct; 
but  taken  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  as  applying  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment only,  “ The  sacred  volume  in  which 
are  contained  the  revelations  of  God,” 
then  it  is  incorrect ; for  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  New  Testament  commence 
at  page  367,  and  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  work. 

Nennius. 

“ Of  this  author,”  says  the  modern  edi- 
tor, “ so  little  is  known,  that  we  have 
hardly  any  information  handed  down  to 
us  except  this  mention  of  bis  name.  It  is 
also  far  from  certain  at  what  period  the 
history  was  written,  and  the  diderence  is 
no  less  than  a period  of  two  hundred  years, 
some  assigning  the  work  to  796,  and  others 
to  994.” 

Now  the  exact  time  when  Nennius 
flourished  we  have  in  his  own  words : — 

“ This  history  has  been  compiled  from  a wish  to 
benefit  my  inferiors,  not  from  envy  of  those  who 
are  superior  to  me,  in  the  858th  year  of  our 
Lord’s  Incarnation,  and  in  the  24th  year  of  Mei'- 
vin,  king  of  the  Britons.” 

Surely  after  such  a clear  declaration,  all 
doubts  should  have  been  set  at  rest ; and  it 
appears  at  least  singular  that,  with  such 
a po'itive  avowal  of  the  fact,  the  editor 
could  have  expressed  even  the  scintilla  of 
a doubt  upon  the  point. — I am,  &c.. 

May  9.  Eoefensis. 


ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

April  23.  This  being  St.  George’s  Day, 
the  Society  met,  according  to  annual  cus- 
tom, to  elect  a President,  Council,  and 
officers,  when  the  following  gentlemen 
were  chosen : — 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

The  Eiirl  S anhope,  President. 

Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  V.-P.  \ 

.Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P. 

C.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  V.-P. 

Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  Director. 

C.  Wykeham  Martin,  Esq.,  M.P. 


William  Hookham  Carpenter,  Esq. 
Augustus  W.  Franks,  Esq. 

William  Salt,  Esq. 

William  Michael  Wylie,  Esq. 

Ten  Members  of  the  New  Council. 
Arthur  Ashpite!,  Esq. 

The  Lord  Aveland. 

John  Bruce,  Esq, 

John  Evans,  Esq. 

Robert  Lemon,  Esq. 

The  Lord  Monson. 

Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley. 

Sir  Walter  Calverley  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
William  Wansey,  Esq. 

William  Watkin  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Yonge  Akerman,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Antiquarian  Researches. 
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After  an  address  by  the  President,  the 
following  resolution  was  submitted  to  the 
meeting : — 

“ That,  considering  the  removal  of  the 
Royal  Society  to  their  new  apartments  in 
Burlington-house,  the  hour  of  the  meet- 
ing for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
Thursday  evenings  be  fixed,  for  the  next 
and  ensuing  sessions,  until  the  Society 
shall  otherwise  determine,  at  half-past 
eight  instead  of  eight  o’clock.” 

This  having  been  read,  several  gentle- 
men rose  and  objected  to  it,  as  inconve- 
nient to  such  of  the  Fellows  as  resided  at 
a distance  from  town ; when,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  President,  it  was  with- 
drawn. The  Society  therefore  meet  for 
the  future  at  the  usual  hour;  namely, 
eight  (/clock. 

April  30.  J.  Hunter,  Esq.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1855,  was  read  to 
the  meeting. 

The  President’s  nomination  of  Mr.  John 
Bruce,  as  a Vice-President,  in  the  room  of 
Admiral  Smyth,  who  retires  by  rotation, 
was  read. 

Mr.  George  Grazebrook,  of  Liverpool, 
the  Rev.  Frederic  George  Lee,  of  Thame, 
and  Mr.  George  Pryce,  of  Bristol,  were 
elected  Fellows. 

A note  was  read  from  Mr.  William  Cob- 
ham,  Local  Secretary  for  Hertfordshire, 
stating  that  some  excavations  have  re- 
cently been  made  under  what  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a square  tower  of  the  old 
Rye -house,  near  Ware,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  the  discovery  of  a sub- 
ti  rranean  apartment,  with  an  iron  door, 
having  a latticed  window.  Some  old  coins 
have  also  been  found  here. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward,  F.S.A.,  read  a 
paper  containing  Illustrations  of  the  Re- 
formation and  the  Great  Rebellion,  de- 
rived from  the  Churchwardens’  Book  of 
St.  Mary’s  parish  in  Bungay,  Suffolk, 
which  were  prefaced  by  a brief  account  of 
the  results  of  some  archseological  enquiries 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Woodward  in  that 
town.  The  account-book,  for  the  use  of 
which  Mr.  Woodward  stated  that  he  was 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Glover,  com- 
mences in  1523,  and  with  a few  interrup- 
tions (the  principal  one  being  a hiatus  of 
23  years  between  1663  and  1686),  is  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time ; and  the  great 
interest  and  value  of  it  was  evident  from 
the  series  of  extracts  laid  before  the 
Society,  and  relating  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Reformation  in  St.  Mary’s  parish  at 
Bungay.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
only  entries  shewed  the  erasure  of  the 
story  of  St.  Thomas-a-Becket  from  the  Ser- 


vice-book, and  the  removal  of  his  figure 
from  the  windows;  the  procuring  of  the 
Great  Bible,  and  two  English  Procession- 
als, or  Litanies ; and  the  payment  of  the 
rent  for  the  steeple  to  the  king,  instead  of 
the  Lady  Prioress  of  the  nunnery  to  which 
the  church  belonged.  Under  Edward  VI. 
great  changes  were  made ; the  rents  of  the 
obit-lands  were  collected  for  the  king,  pas- 
chal-keeping, processions,  &c.,  ct'aseci;  the 
tabernacles  and  images  were  taken  down 
and  sold;  the  painted  windows  broken, 
and  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  defaced ; a 
lectern  was  made  for  the  Bible,  and  a 
variety  of  new  service-books  procured; 
the  altars  were  removed,  and  a Commu- 
nion-table substituted  for  them ; and  the 
copes  were  made  into  altar-cloths.  A pot- 
tle of  sack  is  also  recorded  as  “ goven  to 
the  king’s  surveyor  for  his  favour  con- 
cerning the  church-lands.  In  Mary’s 
reign  great  diligence  was  used  to  restore 
the  ancient  state  of  things : altars  were 
re-erected,  the  painting  of  St.  Christopher 
was  cleansed  from  whitewash;  the  old  ob- 
servances were  resumed,  and  the  church- 
furniture,  which  had  been  destroyed  or 
laid  aside,  was  made  anew,  and  brought 
into  use  again.  A new  legend  was  bought, 
the  story  of  St.  Thomas-a-Becket  written 
into  the  church-book  onc;e  more.  King  Ed- 
ward’s Service-book  given  up  to  the  royal 
commissioners,  and  three  great  images, 
“that  is,  the  Marye  and  John  and  the 
vowes  of  the  Church,”  (which  seems  to 
have  been  originally  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Cross,)  purchased  at  a great  cost,  and  set 
up  on  the  rood-loft.  This  was  the  last 
thing  done  under  Mary,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  Elizabeth  these  images  were  taken 
down  again,  (by  the  same  man  who  had 
put  them  up,)  and  broken.  All  that  had 
been  restored  was  removed  now,  and  some 
things  which  had  been  spared  before 
were  now  put  away.  New  Bibles,  Books 
of  Prayer,  and  of  Homilies,  of  Articles  and 
Injunctions,  were  purchased;  and  all  the 
“ perkes”  were  taken  down,  and  the  beam 
of  the  rood-loft.  Puritanism,  however, 
desired  to  proceed  still  further  in  this 
iconoclasm,  and  there  is  a record  of  the 
censure  and  removal  of  the  churchwardens 
of  1577,  who  had,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  bishop,  taken  down  and  de- 
stroyed the  screen,  which  was,  according 
to  the  one  party,  “ verye  comelye  and  de- 
centlye  made;”  but  according  to  the 
other,  “fule  of  ymmagery  not  defaced.” 
And  in  the  following  year  a new  screen 
was  made  and  fixed  in  the  church. 

The  extracts  relating  to  the  Great  Re- 
bellion shewed  very  plainly  the  causes  of 
that  movement,  and  also  the  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  the  victorious  cause  to  esta- 
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blish  itself  permanently  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Woodward  also  stated  that  most  valu- 
able information  might  be  derived  from 
this  volume  relating  to  the  history  of 
church-rates. 

May  7.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Hooper  was  elected 
Fellow. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Brodie  exhibited  a 
number  of  relics  discovered  during  exca- 
vations at  Salisbm*y  and  at  Wilton,  con- 
sisting of  keys,  spoons,  the  heads  of  mis- 
sile weapons,  and  a gold  ring,  on  which 
is  represented  the  Trinity. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  exhibited  an  impression 
from  the  seal  of  the  town  of  Wallingford 
in  Berkshire,  bearing  an  armed  Hgure  on 
horseback,  resembling  that  on  the  great 
real  of  Henry  V.  j legend,  — sigillym 

COMVNE  DE  WALLINGEOED. 

Sir  Henry  abo,  in  a note  to  the  Presi- 
dent, communicated  a transcript  of  a do- 
cument preserved  in  a volume  of  the  Cot- 
tonian MSS.,  announcing  the  exact  terms 
of  the  submission  of  Sir  Eustace  O’NeaUe, 
at  Greenwich,  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  in 
the  year  1542. 

Professor  Philips,  Local  Secretary  for 
Oxfordshire,  reported  the  recent  discovery 
at  Brighthampton,  of  several  pits  of  sin- 
gular form,  sunk  in  the  gravel.  Some  of 
these  are  circular,  with  perpendicular 
.sides;  others  have  been  cut  away  so  as  to 
form  a sort  of  seat,  and  in  one  pit  there 
are  st  ats  on  both  sides.  Anglo-Saxon  re- 
mains have  been  discovered  close  to  these 
pits,  which,  however,  are  doubtless  of  an 
earlier  date. 

Mr.  Akerinan,  Secretary,  communicated 
an  account  of  further  discoveries  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  remains  at  Broughton  Poggs,  Ox- 
fordshire, in  February  last,  consist  ing  of 
knives  of  the  usual  form,  a spear-head,  a 
pair  of  fibulae,  and  the  metal  mounting  of 
a hair-pin.  This  latter  object,  although 
in  itself  insignificant,  is  of  considerable 
interest ; being,  in  fact,  an  indication  that 
the  individual  to  whom  it  had  belonged 
was  the  mistress  of  a hoiisehold — a mar- 
ried woman;  the  hair  of  unmarried  fe- 
males, among  the  ancient  German  race, 
bring  allowed  to  float  unrestrained : hence 
the  phrase  “ in  capillo,'’  which  occurs  in 
the  ancient  Teutonic  laws. 

Mr.  Akerman  also  communicated  an- 
other example  of  the  Crown  Badge,  from 
a brass  of  the  Kingdon  family,  in  Que- 
thiock  Church,  Cornwall.  On  this  brass 
a figure  is  represented  wearing  the  crown 
on  the  Ifft  shoulder.  The  individual  thus 
distingui-shed  was  a yeoman  of  the  crown, 
10 
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and,  as  appears  by  the  Patent  Rolls  of  | 

Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.,  held  the  ! 

office  of  bailiff  of  Bagshotts  Bailey,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey.  1 

May  14.  The  Earl  Stanhope,  President, 
in  the  chair.  , 

Mr.  William  SaP,  in  a letter  to  the  Se- 
cretary, announced  the  very  liberal  dona- 
tion, from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
of  a complete  series  of  proclamations  of 
the  reigns  of  George  II.  and  George  III., 
for  which  a vote  of  thanks  was  unani- 
mously returned. 

Mrs.  E.  Britton  presented,  by  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Wilson,  President  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  a medal  of  Dr.  Stukeley. 

This  medal  had  been  presented  to  the  late 
Mr.  Britton,  a few  years  ago,  by  Dr. 
Ingram. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Wylie  exhibited  drawings, 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Wilmer,  of  several  se- 
pulchral vessels  lately  discovered  at  Lille- 
bonne.  In  one  of  the  vessels  was  dis- 
covered a very  rare  example  of  a knife,  or  ! 
razor,  resembling  in  form  the  one  found  ' 
with  Roman  remains  some  years  since  at 
Colchester,  and  exhibited  to  the  Society 
by  Mr.  Roach  Smith. 

John  Bruce,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  by 
permission  of  the  Rev.  Lambert  Larking, 
exhibited  a Saxon  charter  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Edward  Deering,  Bart.,  M.P. 

It  is  a conveyance  of  lands  at  Swithrse- 
dingdsenne,  now  Surrenden,  in  the  county  j 

of  Kent.  The  date  is  not  later  than  ; 

A.  D.  1020.  Among  the  witnesses  is 
“ Lyfinge,  Bisceop.”  This  prelate  was 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  1013  to 
1020. 

Mr.  Akerman,  in  a note  to  W.  M.  Wy- 
lie, Esq.,  offered  some  remaiks  on  the  pre- 
sumed interment  of  a young  Frankish 
warrior,  discovered  by  the  Abbe  Cochet  at 
Envermeu,  and  cited  a law  of  the  Bauiava- 
rians  as  furnishing  evidence  that  the  de- 
funct was  in  reality  a woman  of  masculine 
habits. 

Mr.  George  Pryce,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a 
photograph  of  St.  James’s  Chm’ch,  Bristol, 
and  communicated  some  remarks  on  the 
early  use  of  the  pointed  arch  observable  in 
that  edifice,  a.d.  1130. 

These  were  followed  by  observations 
read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parkey,  who  is  of  opi- 
nion that  this  church  is  of  two  periods, 
with  an  interval  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  communicated  a copy 
of  a proclamation  issued  by  Sir  James  Car- 
roll,  Knight,  mayor  of  Dublin  in  the  year 
1616,  regulating  the  wages  of  artificers, 
handicraftsmen,  labourers,  and  other  per- 
son.s,  whose  exactions  at  that  time  were 
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universally  complained  of  by  tbe  citizens 
and  inhabitants  generally. 


AUCHJEOLOGICAL  USTSTITCTTE.. 

May  1.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Vice-president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Le  Keux 
communicated  “ An  Account  of  a Series  of 
Remarkable  Paintings  on  Panel,  of  the 
early  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  for- 
merly to  be  seen  in  Ingham  Church,  Nor- 
folk.” He  brought  drawings  taken  in  1782 
by  John  Carter,  the  antiquarian  draughts- 
man, in  which  the  design  of  these  curious 
productions  of  early  art  has  been  accurately 
given;  and  these  were  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Fenn,  the  learned  editor 
of  the  “Paston  Letters,”  describing  the 
details  of  the  paintings.  They  were  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Rock  to  be  a series  of 
representations  of  the  incidents  in  the  life 
of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  the  same  as  those 
sculptured  on  the  Noiman  font  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  which  have  been  fully 
described  by  the  late  Dr.  Milner,  in  his 
History  of  Winchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.  St. 
Nicholas  was  regarded  as  the  patron  saint 
of  mariners, — a fact  which  Dr.  Rock  re- 
garded as  significant  in  connexion  with 
the  occurrence  of  these  curious  paintings 
at  Ingham,  which  is  situated  near  the 
coast. 

Mr.  Morgan  read  a memoir  “On  the 
Social  Usages  of  Ancient  Times,  especially 
in  regard  to  Eating  and  Drinking.”  He 
gave  some  interesting  details  obtained 
from  ancient  books  on  domestic  economy, 
and  pointed  out  the  extensive  functions  of 
the  English  housewife  in  former  days,  as 
they  have  been  quaintly  set  forth  by  Ger- 
vase  Markham,  especially  as  regards  the 
sumptous  ordering  of  feasts,  the  prepara- 
tion of  banqueting  stuff  and  innumerable 
delicacies  now  forgotten;  as  also  in  her 
duties  in  preparing  and  preserving  all  sorts 
of  foreign  wines,  which  appear  to  have 
come  within  the  province  of  the  good 
housewife  in  great  establishments.  With 
these  functions,  moreover,  were  to  be  com- 
bined skill  in  physic,  surgery,  distilling, 
dyeing  and  making  of  cloth,  and  numerous 
“ conceited  secrets,”  according  to  the  an- 
cient phrase. 

Mr.  Charles  Long  gave  a short  account 
of  two  pieces  of  plate  sent  for  exhibition 
by  Mr.  Mortimer  Drummond.  They  are 
drinking-cups  of  pecuhar  form,  with  two 
handles,  similar  to  the  ancient  silver  cups 
stiU  in  use  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
some  other  collegiate  establishments,  and 
bear  the  arms  of  Giles  Alington,  who  was 
Treasurer  of  Lyons’  Inn,  and  presented  the 
cups,  according  to  the  inscriptions  upon 
them,  to  that  society,  in  1580.  He  was 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 


of  an  ancient  family,  settled  at  Wymond- 
ley,  Herts,  and  Horseheath,  Cambridge- 
shire. Mr.  Long  produced  also  a beautiful 
miniature,  painted  in  body  colours  on  cop- 
per, representing  the  first  Lord  Alington, 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  Charles  I.,  in  1642. 
He  was  descended  from  Giles  Alington, 
who  attended  Henry  VIII.  as  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  at  the  siege  at  Boulogne, 
and  brought  thence  the  alarum-bell  of  the 
garrison,  which  was  to  be  seen  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Horseheath,  Cambridgeshire.  It 
has  not  been  ascertained  whether  he  was 
the  Treasurer  of  Lyons’  Inn,  the  donor  of 
the  cups. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Dunn,  Vicar  of  Warkworth,  Northumber- 
land, describing  the  recent  discovery  at 
Amble,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Coquet, 
of  a rude  sepulchral  cist,  in  which  was 
found  a skeleton,  placed  on  its  left  side, 
the  knees  raised,  as  if  the  corpse  had  been 
doubled  up  within  the  narrow  receptacle. 
On  either  side  stood  an  urn  ; — one  of  these 
vessels  only  could  be  preserved.  It  liad 
served,  probably,  as  a drinking-cup,  and  is 
much  ornamented  with  scored  lines;  in 
form  and  general  fashion  it  closely  resem- 
bles other  examples  found  in  Northumber- 
land, and  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  and  the  museum  of  the 
Antiquaries  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  as  also 
those  discovered  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Scotland.  A small  flake  of  flint,  possibly 
a knife,  and  a massive  boulder  stone,  which 
might  have  formed  a maeil  or  other  wea- 
pon, were  the  only  other  objects  found  in 
this  primitive  tomb. 

Mr.  Way  gave  an  account  of  the  “ Rudge 
Cup,”  a remarkable  rehque  of  Romantiines, 
which  was  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. It  was  found  in  1725,  by  Lord 
Hertford,  at  that  time  president  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  patron  of  Stuke- 
ley,  and^one  of  the  first  of  noble  rank  in 
this  country  who  gave  encouragement  to 
archaeological  investigations.  H e succeeded 
in  1748  as  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  cup 
was  found  during  the  excavations  of  a Ro- 
man villa  at  Rudge,  near  Marlborough, 
under  Lord  Hertford’s  directions;  it  lay 
with  human  remains  and  bones  of  animals 
in  a shaft  supposed  to  have  been  a well. 
It  was  first  published  by  Horsley,  in  his 
“ Britannia  Romana,”  1732,  and  it  was 
supposed  by  Gale  that  it  had  been  a votive 
patera,  thrown  into  the  well  after  a solemn 
libation.  It  had  been  richly  enamelled, 
and  is  inscribed  around  the  rim  with  the 
names  of  five  of  the  stations  on  the  Roman 
wall.  This  highly  curious  object  has  been 
laid  aside  and  forgotten  for  many  years, 
until  it  was  recently  found  by  the  Duke  at 
Northumberland-house.  Dr,  Bruce,  the 
4 z 
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historian  of  the  Roman  Wall,  who  was  pre- 
sent on  this  occasion,  observed  that  this 
relique  is  of  very  great  interest  in  connexion 
with  Roman  times  in  the  north  of  England  : 
the  stations  occurring  in  the  inscription 
had  not  been  precisely  identified,  hut  they 
doubtless  indicate  certain  ancient  sites  of 
Roman  occupation  occurring  near  Birdos- 
wald.  Dr.  Rock  remarked,  in  reference 
to  the  supposed  votive  intention  of  the  cup, 
that  certain  silver  cups,  now  in  the  museum 
of  the  Collegio  Romano,  had  been  found  in 
1852,  by  the  Padre  Marchi,  at  Vicarello, 
seventeen  miles  from  Rome,  with  nume- 
rous votive  vases  of  great  beauty,  and  other 
offerings,  which  had  been  thrown  into  a 
fountain  as  offerings  to  Apollo  and  the 
nymphs.  The  silver  vessels  are  in  the 
form  of  military  columns,  each  bearing  the 
itinerary  from  Rome  to  Cadiz ; and  there 
appears  a certain  analogy  between  these 
and  the  cup  found  in  the  well  at  Rudge. 
Another  remarkable  example  of  a votive 
vase,  which  when  found  was  filled  with 
imperial  medals,  800  in  number,  ranging 
from  Augustus  to  Gratian  and  Maximus, 
occurred  in  the  researches  made  at  the 
source  of  the  Seine,  in  France,  and  the 
site  of  the  ancient  -temple  of  the  goddess 
Sequana.  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
the  enamelled  cup  found  at  Rudge  may 
have  been  an  ex  voto,  offered  by  some 
Roman  colonist  in  the  later  times  of  Ro- 
man dominion  in  Britain,  who  had  success- 
fully achieved  an  expedition  per  lineam 
Valli,  or  had  been  exposed  to  certain  perils 
in  the  inclement  and  disturbed  region  of 
Is  orthumbria. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  sent  also 
for  examination  several  beautiful  drawings 
of  architectural  and  other  ancient  remains 
in  Northumberland,  executed  by  Mr. 
Wykeham  Archer,  by  his  Grace’s  direc- 
tion, aud  part  of  the  extensive  series  of 
memorials  of  Northumbrian  antiquities  in 
course  of  preparation.  The  di’awings  ex- 
hibited represented  the  curious  incised 
markings  on  rocks  at  Old  Bewick  and 
Doddington,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
those  at  New  Grange,  and  on  the  so-called 
Druid'cal  remains  in  Brittany ; also  views 
of  Dunstanborough  Castle,  Warkworth 
Church,  tlie  primitive  little  church  at 
Kirk  Newton,  under  the  fortified  hill-toum 
known  as  Yevering  Bell,  near  Wooler,  and 
erected  probably  on  the  site  of  the  first 
Christian  oratory  in  that  part  of  North- 
umberland, on  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Paulinus,  according  to  the  re- 
markable relation  given  l)y  Bede;  the 
Norman  churcli  at  Rock,  the  Peel  tower 
at  Deddington,  with  other  objects  of  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Morgan  brought  a rubbing  from  the 
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inscribed  brass  on  the  rood-screen  at  Usk, 
which  has  never  been  explained;  and  a 
silver  talisman,  engraved  with  mystic  sym- 
bols and  Hebrew  characters,  regarded  as 
of  virtue  against  the  perils  of  war.  He 
also  exhibited  a collection  of  astronomical 
and  geometrical  instruments,  astrolabes, 
sundials  of  curious  construction,  &c.,  from 
1530  to  1730. 

The  Rev.  T.  Hugo  brought  a brank  for 
the  correction  of  unruly  females,  resembling 
that  from  Wiltshire,  previously  shewn  by 
Mr.  Carrington. 

Mr.,  Fitch  sent  a Roman  speculum,  lately 
found  in  the  camp  at  Castor,  near  Norwich, 
and  a jewelled  brooch,  probably  of  Roman 
date,  found  at  Swaffham. 

The  Rev.  E,  Wilton  exhibited  a bronze 
fibula,  in  remarkable  preservation,  from 
the  Wiltshire  Downs ; and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Wyndham  sent  a drawing  of  a small  gold 
tore- ring,  and  a bronze  ringfouud  in  Dorset. 

The  Rev.  J.  GreviUe  Chester  contributed 
an  impression  from  a seal  of  jet,  bearing 
the  name  of  Ronald  de  Shipton,  found  near 
Shipton,  in  Yorkshire ; and  a stone  weapon 
of  unusual  form,  from  Suffolk. 

Dr.  Buist,  of  Bombay,  well  known  a few 
years  since  amongst  Scottish  antiquaries, 
through  his  investigations  of  early  remains 
in  North  Britain,  offered  some  remarks  on 
the  curious  bow  of  horn  found  in  the  fens 
near  Ely,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Minty,  of 
Petersfield.  Dr.  Buist,  who  had  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  subject  of  ancient 
archery,  observed  that  this  curious  relique 
presents  the  precise  form  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  the  Parthian  bow.  Its  form 
closely  resembles  also  that  of  the  bows 
now  used  in  India,  but  no  such  bow  of 
horn  is  now  known  in  that  country : the 
bows  are  formed  of  horn  miited  with  slips 
of  bamboo.  Dr.  Buist  was  of  opinion  that 
the  bow  found  in  Cambridgeshire  may  be 
Oriental,  "and  brought,  possibly,  by  some 
Roman  legionary  soldier.  Numerous  ves- 
tiges of  Roman  times  occur  in  the  feus. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  an 
extensive  collection  of  portraits  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  will  be  displayed,  with 
some  remarkable  objects  associated  with 
her  history. 

The  amiual  meeting  at  Chester  will  com- 
mence on  July  21. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

General  Meeting,  April  27.  Rev.  G. 
E.  Gillett  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Thos.  Ne- 
vinson  exhibited  a rubbing  of  the  well- 
known  brass  of  Abbot  de  la  Mare,  from 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  Mr.  Nevinson  also 
exhibited  a rubbing  of  the  brass  of  Sir 
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John  D’Aubernoun,  from  Stoke  Dabernon 
Church,  Surrey,  of  the  date  1277.  This 
brass  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  example 
of  this  kind  of  sepulchral  monument  in 
existence,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  that  is  not  cross-legged. 

Mr.  North  sent  for  exhibition  an  im- 
pression of  a seal,  being  a merchant’s  mark, 
consisting  of  a heart-sharped  figure  enclos- 
ing the  letters  H N,  surmounted  by  a de- 
vice like  the  figure  ’4,  above  which  is  an 
antlered  deer  couchant.  The  legend  is 
Naphtholi,  ” in  Hebrew  characters.  A 
paper  written  by  Mr.  North,  upon  Mer- 
chants’ Marks  generally,  was  read  by  the 
secretary.  He  remarked  that  Mr.  C. 
Roach  Smith  supposes  some  impressions 
in  lead  of  Roman  seals  found  in  Suffolk 
to  have  been  of  this  description.  These 
marks  were  usually  adopted  by  those  who 
did  not  bear  arms ; but  on  the  tomb  of 
William  Canynge,  of  Bristol,  both  his 
mark  and  arms  are  displayed ; as  also  the 
mark  and  arms  of  William  Wyggeston 
were  formerly  in  the  window  of  the  chapel 
of  his  hospital  at  Leicester.  Seals  of  a 
similar  character  are  still  in  use  on  the 
Continent. 

Mr.  d'hompson  read  a short  paper  on  the 
Chapel  of  Wyggeston’s  Hosjatal,  with  a 
view  of  calling  attention  to  the  building, 
which  is  threatened  with  destruction.  The 
chapel  appears  originally  to  have  been 
lighted  by  three  windows,  two  of  wliich 
are  now  blocked  up.  In  the  chapel  is  a 


brass  to  the  memory  of  William  Fisher, 
the  first  master.  There  are  also  some 
other  monuments  in  the  chapel,  and  also 
some  of  the  original  carved  seats. 

Mr.  Gillett  mentioned  a curious  disco- 
very in  a stone-pit  near  Waltham,  of  a 
large  quantity  of  human  bom  s,  which  bad 
been  buried  apparently  in  a trench.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  skulls  were  discovered 
amongst  them. 

At  the  Committee-meeting  afterwards 
held,  it  was  decided  that  the  lisual  annual 
meeting  and  excursion  of  the  Society  should 
take  place  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  on  the  5th 
and  6tli  days  of  August  next,  and  some 
preliminary  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  occasion.  From  the  number  of  objects 
of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  a very 
good  meeting  is  anticipated. 


KILKENNY  AND  SOUTH-EAST  OF  IRELAND 
AECHASOLOaiCAL  SOCIETY. 

The  May  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th 
ult.,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Leighlin 
in  the  chair. 

After  the  ordinary  routine  business  of 
the  evening  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr. 
Paine  read  a somewhat  lengthy  but  in- 
teresting paper  on  “ The  Corporation  In- 
signia and  Olden  Civic  State  of  Kilkenny,” 
in  which  some  very  curious  particulars  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  corporation  in 
the  seventeenth  century  have  been  got 
together. 


HISTOEICAL  AND  MISCELLANEODS  EEYIEWS. 


Phantasmata ; or.  Illusions  and  Fa- 
naticisms of  Protean  Forms  productive 
of  great  Evils.  By  R.  R.  Madden, 
F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.  2vols.  8vo. 
(London : Newby). — Mr.  Madden  has  de- 
voted much  time  and  labour  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  certain  mental  disorders  which, 
according  to  his  theory,  have  at  different 
epochs  in  history  prevailed  in  the  several 
countries  of  Europe,  in  the  form  of  epi- 
demic cerebral  disturbances.  The  results 
of  this  investigation  are  now  presented  to 
the  public,  embodied  in  two  goodly -sized 
volumes,  replete  with  facts  and  illustra- 
tions, but  of  which  we  fear  the  contents 
are  too  desultory,  and  the  import  too 
vague,  to  ensure  for  them  a very  favour- 
able reception.  In  the  first  place,  but 
few,  comparatively  speaking,  care  to  de- 
vote their  time  to  so  abstruse  and  compli- 
cated a study  as  is  that  of  psychological 
science,  which  may  be  well  termed  the 


connecting  link  of  the  physical  with  the 
metaphysical,  the  material  with  the  in- 
visible world.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
readers  of  Locke  and  Abercrombie  would 
prefer  a treatise  of  a more  strictly  scien- 
tific nature,  to  t'h.e  farrago  with  which  we 
are  here  presented  by  Mr.  Madden.  In 
spite,  however,  of  this  palpable  drawback, 
and  notwithstanding  the  many  detects 
consequent  on  a very  serious  want  of 
avrangemfent,  there  are  many  portions  of 
the  book  before  us  which,  when  taken  sepa- 
rately, are  well  worthy  of  attention ; as,  for 
instance,  the  two  chapters  on  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  those  in  which  the  peculiar 
phantasies  of  the  Anabaptists,  the  Calvin- 
ists, and  the  Jansenists  are  treated  of, 
under  the  appropriate  heading  of  “ Theo- 
mania.” 

Without  taking  into  consideration  any 
of  these  subjects,  we  will  merely  iittem[  t 
to  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  introductory 
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chapter,  from  which  may  be  gained  a fair 
idea  of  the  tenor  of  the  whole  work,  and 
in  which  we  have  a foretaste  of  the  histo- 
rical facts  which  are  cited  in  support  of 
the  views  enforced. 

The  first  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Mad- 
den, viz.  that  the  great  convulsions  of 
nature  are  frequently  the  ultimate  causes 
of  those  changes  in  policy  and  civilization 
from  which  the  student  of  history  dates 
many  a fi-esh  and  important  period,  is  one 
that  we  shall  scarcely  venture  to  dispute, 
it  being  but  one  link  in  that  endless  chain 
of  causation  which  cannot  but  be  con- 
stantly recognised  by  all  thinkers  on  hu- 
man affairs.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
feel  loth  to  fall  in  with  the  idea  that  the 
most  mighty  political  disturbances  are  to 
be  referred  to  mental  aberrations  visiting 
and  hanging  over  the  countries  in  which 
they  take  place,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  epidemic  diseases  that  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  to  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  man. 

The  greatest  social  catastrophe  of  mo- 
dern times,  the  French  Revolution,  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  illustrations  brought 
forward  as  favouring  the  idea  of  mental 
epidemics.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
causes  of  that  tremendous  outbreak  of 
popular  passion,  so  soon  converted  into 
the  channel  of  military  achievement,  are 
even  now  hard  to  be  traced ; and  that,  at 
the'time  wlien  the  rage  of  the  people  had 
almost  reached  its  climax,  the  conse- 
quences of  it  were  hidden  from  all,  can- 
not better  be  proved  than  by  adducing 
the  fact  that  Mr,  Burke,  whose  political 
foresight  and  philosophic  judgment  have 
assigned  him  the  foremost  place  amongst 
the  great  statesmen  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try, gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  France 
was  to  be  from  that  time  considered  as 
politic: illy  expunged  out  of  the  system  of 
Europe;  and  that,  on  the  same  occasion®, 
he  gave  utterance  to  the  celebrated  say- 
ing, that  the  language  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration would  be  “ G^los  quoque  in  bellis 
floruisse  audivimus,” — so  inconsistent  with 
the  future  triumphs  of  Marengo,  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  of  Jena. 

Upwards  of  half  a century  has  since 
elapsed,  and,  however  strange  and  unin- 
telligible the  events  of  that  period  may 
have  appeared  to  the  deepest  contempo- 
rary thinkers,  we  are  now  able  to  point 
out  causes  far  more  substantial  than  that 
which  has  been  so  often  referred  to,  and 
of  which  we  are  again  reminded  by  Mr. 
Madden, — the  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  in- 
fidelity engendered  by  tlie  licentious  writ- 
ings of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  would 

• Speech  on  the  Army  Keti mates,  1790. 


be  out  of  place  for  us  here  to  enter  on  a 
discussion  of  so  large  a subject  as  the 
French  Revolution ; but  we  may,  perhaps, 
remark  that  the  time  employed  in  insti- 
tuting a strict  and  intimate  comparison 
between  the  old  regime  and  our  own 
much,  and  justly  so,  praised  constitution, 
would  not  be  lost  to  the  student  who  is 
desirous  of  discovering  its  real  causes  and 
origin.  If  with  no  better  result,  he  would 
at  least  rise  from  his  labours  with  a more 
deeply  than  ever  settled  conviction  as  to 
the  firmness  and  durability  of  our  system, 
and,  if  an  Englishman,  with  somewhat  of 
the  feeling  expressed  in  the  lines  of  Lucre- 
tius : — 

“ Suave  mari  magno,  turbantibus  eequore 
ventis, 

E terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem ; 

Non  quia  vexari  quemquam  est  jucunda 
voluptas, 

Sed,  quibus  ipse  maleis  careas,  qma  cernere 
suave  est.” 

In  the  same  chapter  Mr.  Madden  ob- 
serves that  these  epidemic  disturbances 
seem  to  have  had  more  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  middle  ages  than  in  later 
times : for  om:  own  part,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  same  causes  at  work  in 
tbe  ancient  and  middle  ages  are  stiU  in 
constant  operation,  however  much  the 
results  may  vary  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  under  which  they 
operate.  In  short,  we  are  unwilling  to 
believe  in  periodical  convulsions,  as  well  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world ; and 
by  no  means  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the 
notion  that  many  of  those  great  events  of 
which  the  effects  will  never  die  away,  are 
due  merely  to  some  mysterious  fanaticism, 
or  to  some  sudden  and  unaccountable 
phrensy. 

We  have  abstained  from  giving  any  ex- 
tracts only  in  consequence  of  not  having 
met  with  any  passage  of  particular  in- 
terest. Indeed,  the  whole  book  is  so  plen- 
tifully scattered  with  long  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  others,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  pick  out  one  original  piece 
of  any  length. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Madden’s  work  is  not 
devoid  of  value;  but,  as  we  have  before 
said,  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a 
farrago,  an  olla  podrida  of  metaphysical, 
philosophical  and  historical  facts. 

The  second  volume  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  history  and  “ Phantasmata”  of 
the  celebrated  and  enthusiastic  Joan  of 
Arc,  principally  culled  from  M.  Quicherat’s 
elaborate  work,  to  which  we  have  already 
drawn  attention. 


JSssags,  Critical  and  Imaginative.  By 
Ppofessor  Wilson.  Vol.  IV.  (Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood  & Sons.)— Christopher 
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North  is  welcome  in  all  his  moods,  hut 
never  so  welcome  as  when  in  that  of  sober, 
serious  criticism — especially  when  his  criti- 
cism he  of  poetry  and  poets.  He  was,  in- 
deed, made  for  a critic,  in  the  highest 
sense  belonging  to  that  much-abused  word. 
None  other  of  his  multitudinous  literary 
characters  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
so  many  of  his  peculiar  gifts  together ; in 
none  other  have  his  strength  and  delicacy, 
his  fine  discriminative  powers  and  exquisite 
taste,  his  tact,  and  tenderness,  and  versa- 
tility, opportunities  for  such  free  and  full 
play. 

The  present  is  purely  a critical” 
volume,  and  quite  two-thirds  of  it  are  oc- 
cupied by  a series  of  criticisms  on  “ Homer 
and  his  Translators.”  The  Professor  enters 
upon  his  task  with  genuine  zest,  and  in  a 
true  spirit  of  faith.  “ Some  people,”  he 
begins  by  saying, — 

“ Believe  ia  twenty  Homers— we  in  one.  Na- 
ture is  not  so  prodig  al  of  her  great  poets.  Heaven 
only  knows  the  number  of  her  own  stars — no 
astronomer  may  ever  count  them ; but  the  soul- 
stars  of  earth  are  but  few,  and  with  this  Perryan 
pen  could  we  name  them  all.  Who  ever  heard 
of  two  Miltons— of  two  Shakespeare’s  ? ” [ What 

would  the  Professor  have  said  to  Miss  Bacon’s 
great  discovery?]  “That  there  should  even 
have  been  one  of  each  is  a mystery,  when  we 
look  at  what  are  called  men.  Who,  then,  after 
considering  that  argument,  will  believe  that 
Greece  of  old  was  glorified  by  a numerous 
brotherhood  of  coeval  genii  of  mortal  birth,  all 
‘ building  the  lofty  rhyme,’  till  beneath  then- 
harmonious  hands  arose,  in  its  perfect  propor- 
tions, immortal  in  its  beauty  and  magnificence, 

‘ The  tale  of  Troy  divine.’  ” 

And  it  is  much  in  the  same  spirit  that 
our  critic  regards  the  personages  of  this 
wondrous  “ tale.”  “ All  is  that  we  tkin^  ” 
is  his  aphorism ; and,  accordingly,  he  criti- 
cises the  heores  and  heroines  of  the  “ glo- 
rious, blind  old”  mendicant’s  lay  with  a 
love  almost  as  believing  as  that  with  w^hich 
that  same  blind  mendicant  sang  of  them 
himself : Achilles,  Hector,  Paris,  Andro- 
mache, Helen,  are  no  cold  myths  to  him, 
but  warm,  palpitating  thing§  of  fife. 

Professor  Wilson  introduces  the  subject 
of  the  translations  with  the  following 
beautiful  remarks : — 

“AU  translation  of  the  highest  poetry,  we 
hold,  must  be— such  is  the  mysterious  incarna- 
tion of  thought  and  feeling  in  language,  at  best 
but  a majestic  mockerr — something  ghost-hke  ; 
when  supposed  most  substantial,  suddenly  seem- 
ing most  a shadow  ; or  change  that  image — why, 
then,  like  a broken  rainbow,  or  say,  rather,  hke 
a rainbow  refracted,  as  well  as  reflected,  from  the 
sky-gazing  sea.  Glorious  pieces  of  colour  are 
lying  here  and  there,  reminding  us  of  what,  a 
moment  before,  we  beheld  in  a perfect  arch  on 
heaven,” 

These  observations,  however,  are  not  the 
preface  to  any  slighting  criticism  upon  the 
labours  of  those  who  have,  at  various  times, 
undertaken  to  interpret  Homer.  On  the 


contrary,  to  each  and  all  the  translations 
under  his  notice  the  Professor  does  more 
than  justice.  Chapman,  Pope,  Cowper, 
Sotheby,  all  receive  a rich  meed  of  praise  ; 
indeed,  in  all  four  he  finds  so  much  good, 
that  it  is  sometimes  a little  difficult  to  dis- 
cover who  is  better,  “ and  who  best.” 


'History  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the 
Empire  of  France  under  Napoleon.  By 
M.  A.  Thiees.  Vol.  XIV.  (London: 
Willis  & Sotheron.) — The  Niemen  was 
crossed  on  the  12th  of  June,  1812,  by  the 
finest  army  that  Europe  ever  saw  united 
under  one  General ; a General,  too,  who,  in 
addition  to  military  talents  of  the  very  high- 
est order,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  invin- 
cibility. The  army  itself,  including  the 
Austrian  auxiliaries,  amounted  to  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  thousand  men,  toge- 
ther with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
horses.  Of  this  army,  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  men  fell  beneath  the 
fire  of  the  Russians,  the  severities  of  the 
weather,  or  of  absolute  starvation  ; the  re- 
mainder were  nearly  all  dispersed,  taken 
prisoner,  invalided  or  otherwise  disabled. 
Such  was  the  termination  of  the  disastrous 
expedition  to  Moscow  : — 

“An  enterprise”  writes  M.  Thiers,  “which 
under  no  circumstances,  or  under  scarcely  any, 
could  have  possibly  succeeded  ; the  mosi.  perfect 
system  of  execution  could  not  have  corrected  its 
essential  fault,  and  the  errors  which  were  com- 
mitted, and  which  for  the  most  part  were  natu- 
ral results  of  its  inherent  principle,  rendered  its 
success  entirely  impracticable.” 

The  entire  volume  is  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  expedition,  and  although  it 
contains  but  little  that  is  new',  it  is  a valu- 
able addition  to  the  history  of  the  war; 
for  M.  Thiers  has  shewn  great  impartiality  : 
— he  could  not  bide  the  lailure,  and  has 
not  attempted  to  gloss  it  over. 


Handel : his  Life,  personal  and  profes- 
sional; ioith  Thotights  on  Sacred  hlusic. 
By  Mes.  Beat.  (London  : Ward  & Co.) — 
The  Handel  Commemoration  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  has  produced  this  singularly  inter- 
esting and  nicely-w'ritten  memou*  of  one 
wliose  name  has  become  a household  w'orld. 
Mrs.  Bray  writes  like  one  who  is  full  of 
her  subject ; indeed,  at  the  commence- 
ment she  tells  us  that  from  a very  early 
age  she  w^as  impressed  w’ith  the  deepest 
veneration  for  Handel  and  his  works,  and 
has  been  surprised  to  find  that  people  in 
general  knew  so  little  of  his  many  struggles, 
trials,  and  misfortunes.  At  the  end  are 
some  sensible  thoughts  on  sacred  music. 

Collectanea  Antiqua,  Part  III.  of  Pol. 
IV. — Etchings  of  Ancient  Remains,  illus- 
trative of  the  Habits,  Customs,  and  His- 
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tory  of  Past  Ages.  By  Chables  Eoach 
SiiiTH.  (8vo.) — We  have  here  a fresh 
number  of  this  interesting  miscellany,  and 
it  is  full  of  antiquarian  novelties.  Mr. 
Boa  h Smith  has  undertaken  to  classify 
and  illustrate  many  objects  that  were  for- 
merly not  understood,  and,  consequently, 
it  may  be  said  unknown.  Some  of  these 
are  now  presented  to  us.  In  Plates  xxvi. 
and  XXVII.  are  figured  fourteen  mediaeval 
girdle  ornaments,  and  in  Plate  xxviii., 
nine  mediaeval  brooches.  The  ornamenta- 
tion of  these  articles  is  frequently  of  a re- 
hgious,  sometimes  of  an  amatory,  and 
sometimes  of  an  heraldic  character;  usually 
accompanied  with  what  is  termed  Gothic 
tracery.  Some  of  the  brooches  are  formed 
of  coins,  and  others  are  rude  imitations  in 
lead  of  such  objects.  The  Plates  are  ac- 
companied by  some  remai’ks,  contributed 
by  ISIr.  Fairholt,  which  are  much  to  the 
purpose ; but  we  shall  not  allow  his  asser- 
tion that  the  letter  S was  the  initial  of  the 
favourite  motto  of  Henry  lY. — “ Sove- 
ra^-ne,^’ — to  pass  without  the  comment  that 
such  has  not  been  proved  to  have  been  the 
fact,  and  that  we  prefer  the  supposition, 
suggested  by  Mr.  John  Gough  Xichols, 
that  the  Lancastrian  S. — adopted  before 
the  accession  of  that  branch  of  the  royal 
family  to  the  sovereignty,  and  still  per- 
petuated in  the  collar  of  SS,  — was  the 
initial  of  the  great  office  of  Seneschallus, 
or  Steward  of  Englanp,  enjoyed  by  John 
of  Gaunt. 

Plate  XXIX.  and  several  woodcuts  ex- 
hibit two  caskets  in  cuir-bovlli,  and  other 
works  of  that  class. 

Plate  XXX.  is  the  first  of  a series  of 
plates  representing  the  coins  of  Carausius 
and  AUectus,  from  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
Londesborough. 

Xext  follow  the  notes  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities made  by  Mr. Roach  Smith  during 
a tour  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  in  the 
counties  of  Durham,  Xorthumberland,  and 
Lancaster,  illustrated  by  six  etchings;  after 
which  follow,  Roman  Remains  discovered 
at  Crendon,  Bucks,  communicated  by 
Harry  Lupton,  Esq.,  of  Thame,  with  one 
plate;  Saxon  Remains  found  near  Ix- 
worth,  in  Suffolk,  with  one  plate ; and, 
lastly,  a plate  of  Pilgrims’  Signs,  in  con- 
tinuation of  that  curious  subject,  already 
partially  developed  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his 
former  volumes.  In  a work  by  M.  Faillon, 
on  the  antiquities  of  St.  Maximiu  in  Pro- 
vence, has  been  found  a remarkable  docu- 
ment relative  to  the  fabrication  and  cir- 
culation of  these  signacula.  It  is  dated 
135 1,  being  an  ordinance  of  Louis  and 
Johanna,  king  and  queen  of  Sicily,  con- 
firming to  tlic  prior  and  convent  of  the 
church  of  St . Mary  Magdalen  at  St . Maximin, 
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the  monopoly  “ facere  imagines  plumbeas, 
sculptas  imagine  dictse  sanctse  Mariae,  quae 
peregrinis  dmtur  ad  devotionem  ipsius 
sanctae.”  This  monopoly  had  for  forty 
years  been  peacefully  enjoyed  by  the  sa- 
crist of  the  church,  but  had  latterly,  since 
a recent  plague,  been  usurped  by  un- 
authorized persons. 


Of  the  Imperial  Atlas ^ published  by 
Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son,  we  have  received 
five  more  Parts,  containing  very  carefully 
executed  maps  of  India,  south-west  Ger- 
many, Prussia,  and  some  minor  European 
States;  of  the  L'nited  States  of  Ame- 
rica, including  one  of  the  magnificent  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  putting  to  shame 
our  own  supineness  in  not  exploring  the 
interior  of  Australia  and  Vancouver  Is- 
land, of  which  we  know  less  than  of  Per- 
sia, or  of  the  Xile  vaUey, — of  all  which 
places  maps  are  given. 


Pod’s  Parliamentary  Companion, 
(Whittaker,)  containing  a list  of  the  new 
Parliament,  has  just  made  its  appearance, 
and  from  our  own  experience  of  its  utility, 
we  can  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  best  compen- 
diums  published.  From  a memorandum 
supplied  by  Mr.  Dod,  we  learn  that  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  persons  who  had 
no  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
period  of  its  dissolution  have  been  returned 
to  the  Xew  Parliament.  Of  course  a cor- 
responding number  have  been  ejected,  or 
have  retired  from  public  life.  In  addition 
to  these,  twelve  members  were  returned 
during  the  fragment  of  a session  between 
the  3rd  of  February  and  the  20th  of 
March,  who  have  succeeded  in  retaining 
their  seats.  So  that  Iwo  hundred  and  one 
new  members  appear  in  the  Parliamentary 
Companion  who  had  no  place  in  the  regular 
annual  edition  for  1857.  This  is  almost 
as  large  an  amount  of  change  as  has  taken 
place  at  any  dissolution  since  the  Reform 
Act, — the  numbers  having  been 

In  December,  1S32,  at  the  general  election,  280 
persons. 

In  January,  1835,  at  the  general  election,  184 
persons.' 

In  August,  1837,  at  the  general  election,  121 
persons. 

In  July,  1841,  at  the  general  election,  183  per- 
sons. 

In  July,  1847,  at  the  general  election,  213  per- 
sons.' 

In  July,  1852,  at  the  general  election,  201  per- 
sons. 

On  the  present  occasion,  189  persons. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the 
interval  between  the  last  and  the  present 
general  election,  one  hundred  and  filty-two 
new  members  took  their  seats  on  the  oc- 
currence of  vacancies. 
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Lord  CampheWs  Lives  of  the  Chan- 
cellors. (Murray.) — Vois.  IV.  and  V.  of 
the. new  edition  have  been  issued,  em- 
bracing the  period  between  1661  and 
1722.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  lives 
are  those  of  Lords  Clarendon,  Shaftesbury, 
Jeffreys,  Somers,  Cowper,  and  Harcourtj 
the  study  of  which  cannot  fail  to  impart  a 
sound  and  correct  knowledge  of  our  con- 
stitutional history  in  most  critical  times. 
From  the  same  we  have  also  received  the 
third  and  concluding  volume  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justices,  containing  me- 
moirs of  Lords  Kenyon,  Ellenborongh,  and 
Tenterden,  which  we  hope  to  notice  more 
fully  in  our  next. 


The  Collected  WorTcs  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle. (Chapman  and  Hall.) — Oliver  Crom- 
well’s Letters  and  Speeches,  forming  vo- 
lumes III.,  IV.,  and  V.  of  the  re-issue,  have 
reached  us,  causing  a sigh  of  regret  at  our 
printer  not  being  able  to  get  two  Maga- 
zines into  one,  so  as  to  make  room  for  our 
long-contemplated  review  of  this  talented 
and  original  writer  and  thinker. 


MR.  BOHN’S  LIBRARIES. 

Want  of  space  alone  has  prevented  our 
noticing  the  many  valuable  additions 
made  by  Mr.  Bohn  to  his  admirable  “ Li- 
braries.” Fortunately,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity of  reviewing  retrospectively, 
and  therefore  hope  at  some  future  time 
'to  do  more  ample  justice  than  our  pre- 
sent space  permits,  to  the  continued  ser- 
vices of  the  publisher  in  providing  such 
creditable  works,  and  placing  them  within 
easy  reach  of  all  classes  of  readers. 

To  the  “ Standard  Library,”  the  recent 
additions  have  been,  — 

Critical  JEssays  contributed  to  the  “ Ec- 
lectic Review,”  by  John  Foster;— two  vo- 
lumes which,  so  far  from  being  of  an  ephe- 
meral character,  will,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, be  read  with  as  much  interest 
as  when  they  were  penned.  The  excep- 
tions are  mainly  such  as  are  of  a sectarian 
character,  and  which  the  editor,  Mr.  Ry- 
land,  wmuld  have  done  better  had  he 
avoided. 

The  History  of  the  Counter-Revolution 
in  England,  by  Armand  Carrel; — to 
which  the  publisher  has  added  Fox’s 
Fragment  on  James  II.,  and  Lord  Lons- 
dale’s Memoir  of  the  same  reign.  Por- 
traits of  Carrel  and  of  Fox  are  given. 

To  the  “ Philologico-Philosophical  Li- 
brary : — 

A Eictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provin- 
cial English,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  ; 
containing  Words  from  Authors  previous 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  which  are  no 
longer  in  use,  or  not  used  in  the  same 


sense,  and  Words  which  are  used  only  in 
the  Provincial  Dialects. — We  propose  be- 
fore long  to  bring  this  work  more  fully 
before  our  readers,  but  would  recommend 
each  one,  meantime,  to  procure  a copy  for 
himself,  and  make  such  additions  to  it  as 
his  own  neighbourhood  will  supply  the 
means  for  so  doing.  Mr.  Wright  has 
given  us  above  a thousand  pages,  but  we 
think  five  hundred  more  might  easily  be 
added  if  the  plan  we  recommend  be  adopt- 
ed, and  the  results  communicated  to  the 
compiler. 

To  the  “ Library  of  French  Memoirs” 
Mr.  Bohn  has  added 

Memoirs  of  the  DuJce  of  Sully,  Prime 
Minister  to  Henry  the  Great ; %vith  Notes, 
and  an  Historical  Introduction  attributed 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  four  volumes. 

Two  more  volumes  to  the  “ Illustrated 
Library  — 

The  Tales  of  the  Genii,  by  Sir  Charles 
Morell  ; profusely  illustrated  with  wood 
and  steel  engravings. — And  lastly,  but  not 
the  least  meritorious,  as  our  young  friends 
will  bear  us  witness,  comes  Captain  Mar- 
ryatt’s  Masterman  Ready  ; or,  the  Wreck 
of  the  Pacific,  with  nearly  one  hundred 
first-rate  illustrations  on  wood. 


Ballads  and  Songs.  By  David  Mallet.  A 
Neio  Edition,  loith  Notes  and  Ilhistrations, 
and  a Memoir  of  the  Author.  By  Fre- 
derick Dinsdale,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
(London  : Bell  and  Daldy.) — Save  for  his 
ballads  of  “William  and  Margaret”  and 
“ Edwin  and  Emma,”  no  one,  we  believe, 
cares  very  much  for  the  writings  of  David 
Mallett ; but  these  ballads  are  well-known 
and  well-loved  enough  to  give  an  interest 
to  all  information  respecting  either  them 
or  t heir  author ; and  we  therefore  offer  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Dinsdale  for  his  very  dili- 
gent work. 

David  Mallet’s  life  w-as  not  one  of  much 
incident ; and  the  earlier  portion  of  it  is 
wrapt  in  great  obscurity.  The  original 
name  was  Maltoch ; and  the  family  are 
reported  to  have  belonged  to  the  clan  of 
the  Macgregors.  The  poet,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  w^as  born  about  the  year  1702, 
and  received  some  part  of  his  education  at 
Crieff:  it  is  also  pretty  certain  that  he 
w^as  for  a short  period,  tvhen  very  young. 
Janitor  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1720  he  resided  near  Edinburgh,  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Home  of  Dreg- 
horne ; and  at  the  same  time  he  carried  on 
his  own  studies  at  the  University  of  the 
city,  where,  amongst  other  acquaintances, 
he  made  that  of  the  poet  Thomson. 

Mallet’s  fii>t  eflbris  in  verse  ivere  pub- 
lished in  “The  Edinburgh  Miscellany.” 
In  1721  he  made  a Latin  version  of  a 
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poem  by  Mr.  Ker ; and  wrote  also  an  ori- 
ginal composition  on  “The  Transfigura- 
tion/’ after  the  style  of  Milton.  In  1723 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  situ- 
ation of  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  with  a stipend  of  £30  a-year ; 
and  the  same  year  he  accompanied  his 
pupils  to  London.  In  1724  he  published 
his  poem  of  “William  and  Margaret.” 
This  ballad  was  founded  upon  fact.  Its 
heroine  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  a well-known  Professor  in  St.  Andrew’s 
University,  a young  and  beautiful  girl,  the 
victim  of  an  ill-bestowed  love,  who,  finding 
“ too  late  that  men  betray,”  had  “ died 
before  lier  time.”  Mallet  has  himself  re- 
lated the  particulars  of  the  production  of 
the  piece.  It  was  some  time  after  the 
lady’s  death,  that  reading,  late  one  night, 
Fletcher’s  comedy  of  “ The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,”  he  fell  upon  the  verse, — 

“ When  it  was  grown  to  dark  midnight, 

And  all  were  fast  asleep, 

In  came  Margaret’s  grimly  ghost. 

And  stood  at  William’s  feet.” 

These  lines  struck  him  powerfully : the 
circumstances  of  the  forsaken  girl’s  story 
w^ere  fresh  in  his  mind;  and  he  “be- 
thought” himself  that  the  adventure 
“might  naturally  raise  a tale  upon  the 
appearance  of  this  ghost.  Accordingly  he 
sat  down,  and  before  he  slept  finished  his 
poem.  The  popularity  which  this  poem 
attained  is  not  surprising ; it  is  one  of 
those  touches  of  nature  which  are  sure 
of  immediate  and  hearty  reception,  and 
which  are  sure,  moreover,  to  be  remem- 
bered long.  The  peculiar  appropriateness 
of  the  style  and  diction  to  the  simple 
pathos  of  the  subject,  gives  to  the  whole  a 
very  remarkable  power.  The  following 
stanzas  seem  to  us  to  be,  in  their  own  way, 
perfect : — 

“Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thy  fault, 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath  ; 

And  give  me  back  my  maiden-vow. 

And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

“ WTiy  did  you  promise  love  to  me. 

And  not  tby  promise  keep  ? 

Why  did  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bright, 
Yet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep  ? 

“ How  could  you  say  my  face  was  fair. 

And  yet  that  face  forsake  ? 

How  could  you  win  my  virgin  heart, 

Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break  ?” 

In  1725  Mallet  composed  a poem  in 
imitation  of  Ker’s  “ Donaides,”  which  was 
published  with  that  work,  but  subse- 
quently ap{)eared  under  the  title  of 
“Verses  occasioned  by  Dr.  Frazer’s  re- 
building part  of  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen.” In  1727  he  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  with  his  pupils;  in  1728  he  pub- 
lished his  poem  of  “ The  Excursion  ;”  and 
in  1781  his  tragedy  of  “ Eurydice”  was 
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performed  at  Drury -lane : it  was  at  the 
close  of  the  same  year  that  he  finally 
quitted  the  Montrose  family,  and  engaged 
himself  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mrs.  Knight, 
the  correspondent  of  Pope.  In  1733  he 
published  his  poem  of  “ Verbal  Criticism,” 
and  shortly  afterwards  entered  as  a gentle- 
man-commoner of  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxford: 
here,  in  1734,  he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  having  a few 
months  before  received  a like  honour 
from  his  Alma  Mater  of  Edinburgh.  His 
tragedy  of  “ Mustapha,”  with  a prologue 
by  his  early  acquaintance  Thomson,  was 
performed  at  Drury-lane,  1739.  In  1740 
he  and  Thomson  together  produced,  by 
order  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a two-act 
masque,  called  “ Alfred,”  which  was  per- 
formed in  the  gardens  of  Clifden,  before 
the  court;  and  also,  eleven  years  after, 
having  been  reconstructed  by  Mallet  him- 
self, at  Drury-lane. 

The  year  1742  was  an  important  one  to 
Mallet,  inasmuch  as  therein  feU  to  his  lot 
two  great  pieces  of  pecuniary  good-for- 
tune : firstly,  he  obtained  the  situation  of 
under-secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
and,  secondly,  he  obtained  a wife  with  a 
dowry  of  ten  thousand  pounds, — a large 
fortune  for  a poor  poet  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second.  Mallet  was  always  a 
very  lucky  fellow ; indeed,  from  the  slight 
glimpses  we  catch  of  his  character,  he 
seems  to  have  been  precisely  the  man  to 
get  on  in  the  world ; — easy  and  conciliating 
in  address,  and  not  of  over -keen  sensi- 
bilities, or  over-refined  principles. 

In  1747  Mallet  published  his  “ Amyntor 
and  Theodora,”  for  the  manuscript  of 
which  he  received  120  guineas.  In  1749 
he  wrote  “ An  Epistle  to  the  Author  of  a 
Libel  entitled,  ‘ A letter  to  the  Editor  of 
Bolingbroke’s  Works;’”  and  “a  Fami- 
liar Epistle  to  the  most  Impudent  Man 
living.”  In  1750  he  wrote  his  poem  of 
“ Cupid  and  Hymen;”  in  1755,  his 
masque  of  “ Britannia,”  with  Arne’s  music, 
appeared  at  Drury-lane;  and  in  1760 
he  published  his  ballad  of  “Edwin  and 
Emma.”  “ Edwin  and  Emma”  is  the  only 
one  of  Mallet’s  subsequent  works  which 
can  at  all  challenge  comparison  with  his 
early  poem  of  “ William  and  Margaret ;” 
and  even  in  “ Edwin  and  Emma,”  we  are 
conscious  of  a certain  degeneracy  from  the 
author’s  earlier  effort.  Some  separate 
verses  in  the  later  poem  may,  perhaps, 
excel  anything  in  the  former;  but,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  inferior.  There  is  more  elabo- 
ration to  be  detected ; and  the  expression 
nowand  then  is  somewhat  forced, — a fault 
which  never  disturbs  the  harmony  of  effect 
which  forms  one  of  the  great  charms  of 
“ William  and  Margaret.”  Like  “ William 
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and  Margaret,”  “ Edwin  and  Emma”  is 
founded  upon  a real  occurrence.  The  hero 
and  heroine  were  Roger  Wrightson  and 
Martha  Railton,  both  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Bowes,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  attachment  of  Kogei-  to 
Martha  wa^  much  disapproved  of  and  op- 
posed by  his  family,  especially  by  his  sister ; 
and  young  Wrightson,  wIjo  appears  to 
have  been  a person  ot  singularly  little 
stren-ith  of  character,  after  maintaining 
for  some  time  “a  war  of  ditferii  g pas- 
S'ons,”  at  length  fell  ill  of  fever.  Man  ha, 
with  great  difficulty,  succeeded  in  gaining 
admission  to  her  lover’s  sick-chamber,  but 
the.  “ crooked”  sister  kept  jealous  watch 
during  the  whole  interview ; and  poor 
Martha  was  forced  to  return  home  with- 
out having  given  utterance  to  any  of  the 
thoughts  of  tenderness  and  encouragement 
which  were  crowding  in  her  heart.  Roger 
died;  and  as  his  “dea'h-bell  smote  her 
ear,  ’ calling  out  that  ^er  heart  was  hurst, — 

“ From  her  white  arm  down  sunk  her  head ; 

She  shivering  sigh’d,  and  died.” 

Mallet’s  life  was  now  drawing  to  a close. 
In  1763  his  tragedy  of  “Elvira”  was  per- 
formed at  Drury -lane ; and  was  subse- 
quently attacked  in  a pamphlet  written 
conjointly  by  Andrew  Ersi<ine,  George 
Dempster,  and  James  Boswell.  Upon  the 
21st  of  April,  1765,  Mallet  died,  at  the 
age  of  sixty -three. 


The  hast  Judgment.  A Poem,  in  Twelve 
Books.  (London:  Longmans.)  — “The 
Last  Judgment”  is  a book  of  most  alarm- 
ing pretensions.  The  poem  opens  with  a 
scene  in  heaven,  at  the  “ end  of  time.” 
A vast  company  are  leaving  the  celestial 
city,  proceeding  on  their  mission  of  uni- 
versal judgment.  As  they  travel  down- 
wards, their  numbers  are  augmented  by 
beings  from  the  spheres  amongst  which 
they  pass  : — 

“ From  each  of  these  bright  orbs  a countless  band 
Of  shining  angels  ’neath  some  high  command. 
Advancing  swift  to  join  the  heavenly  tia.n, 
Augments  their  host,  and  swells  their  rapturous 
strain.” 

Soon  they'— 

“ in  due  order  on  the  sun  alight 

where  their  ranks  are  re-arranged  : — 

“ Angelic  chiefs  are  seen 
Speeding  iheir  flight  celestial  ranks  between ; 
Their  squadrons  forming,  marshalling  their 
train.” 

In  time  the  descending  hosts  reach  their 
destination,  in  mid-air  above  the  earth, 
anil  pause : — 

“ Above  them  shine 

The  azure  heavens,  radiant  with  light  divine ; 
Below  them  earth  in  varied  beauty  beams 
With  hills  and  valleys,  cities,  groves,  and  streams; 
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Around  them  gorgeous  clouds  resplendent  play. 
With  all  their  bright  magnificent  array. 

Thus  glorious  all,  and  rang’d  in  solemn  state. 
Spread  out  afar,  the  judgment  they  await.” 

Then  the  archangel  sounds  his  trumpet, 
and  throughout  all  space  is  heard  the 
summons, — 

“ ‘ Awake,  arise,  ye  dead  ” 

and 

“all  mankind,  raised  at  the  trumpet’s  blast, 
Spread  o’er  earth’s  hills  and  vales,  in  concourse 

V.iSt, 

Anri  speechless,  lift  their  wondering  gaze  on  high, 
To  view  the  Judge  all  gloi  ious  in  the  sky.” 

Whilst  the  assembled  multitudes  of  sin- 
ners are  thus  gfizing  upwards  in  mute 
horror,  an  angelic  legion  descends  to  bring 
them  to  the  awful  tribunal ; — 

“ Sudden  and  swift  as  eagles  seize  their  prey, 
Raise  from  the  earth,  and  instint  bear  away, 

So  swift  those  angrls  seize,  and  bear  on  high, 
The  wicked,  bound  yet  struggling,  through  the 
sky.” 

Then  the  earth,  left  tenantless,  is  im- 
mediately consumed : — 

“ one  vast  blaze,  extending  fan  and  wide, 
Invests  the  world  with  all-involving  tide.” 

Meanwhile  another  great  company  of 
angels,  with  Micha^  1 at  their  head,  have 
descended  into  hell,  and  having  made 
captives  of  Satan  and  all  his  myrmidons, 
proceed  to  convey  them  to  the  scene  of 
judgment  : — 

“Full  in  their  midst,  all  bound  in  chains,  they 
bear 

S.iian  himself,  unconquer’d  in  despair. 

Rolling  his  baneful  eyes  in  proud  disdain. 

In  nopeless  hate,  and  ignominious  pain. 

In  order  next,  while  wrath  their  bosoms  swell, 
Ui)w,trd3  are  borne  the  minor  chiefs  . f hell, 

Who  madly  struggle  fierce  in  untamed  I’age, 

Like  wild  hyena.s  restless  in  th,  ir  cage. 

Close  following,  but  beneath,  a countless  train, 
Compell  d,  mounts  upwards  from  tue  infernal 
plain. 

Not  one  is  left  behind 

whilst, — 

“ Beneath,— deserted,  desolate,  and  drear, 

The  wide-extended  plains  of  hell  appear. 

The  flames  abate  thetr  rage,  volcanoes  cease, 

And  furious  elements  subside  in  peace ; 

Riv  ers  that  roll  and  toss  sulphureous  fire, 

Smooth  down  their  billows,  and  fl.rget  their  ire  ; 
The  smoke  clears  off,  the  plains  no  longer  burn, 
And  hell  reposes  till  those  hosts  return.” 

At  last  tlie  angelic  army  and  their  cap- 
tives arrive  before  the  judgment-throne. 
There  they  find  already  assembled  all  the 
mighty  concourse  of  mankind,  and  the 
terrible  cause.s  are  begun.  Satan,  as  chief 
of  criminals,  is  brought  lirst  to  trial.  Long 
trains  of  witnesses  lift  up  their  voices  in 
evidence  against  him,  and  at  last  his 
doom  is  pronounced;  — 

“ Long  hast  tbou  been  allow’d  abroad  to  roam. 
But  mil  henceforth  shall  be  thy  constant  home. 
There  shait  thou  dwell,  in  cuains  of  darkness 
bound, 

While  countless  men,  and  demons  lost,  surround, 
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Their  numbers  vast  augmenting  more  tby  woe, 
■Whicli  tlirougb  eternity  shall  all  unbounded 

grow.” 

Then  all  his  followers  are  examined,  and 
receiv^e  their  various  sentences;  afterwards 
comes  the  judgment  of  the  human  race ; — ■ 
the  self-deluded,  the  extortioner,  the 
mighfy  conquer  r,  the  w eked  monarch, 
the  unfaithful  pastor,  are  all  called  upon 
to  account  for  their  m sdeeds.  The  poem 
winds  up  with. the  return  of  the  devils 
into  he’l,  with  a sorrowful  cavalcade  of 
lost  sinners  to  bear  them  company,  and 
lightn  ng  and  storm  to  speed  them  on 
their  way;  and  the  triumphant  procession 
of  the  angels  and  the  redeemed  to  the 
kingdoms  of  glory  beyond  the  stars. 


The  Foreign  Sacred  Lyre.  Metrical 
Versions  of  Religious  Poetry.  By  Joux 
Shei'Paed.  (London:  Jackson  and  Wal- 
ford) — The  “Foreign  Sacred  Lyre”  con- 
sists of  a collection  of  translations  from 
the  German,  Italian,  and  French.  Of  the 
merit  of  these  translations  we  cannot  speak 
very  highly ; but  we  must  do  Mr.  Shep- 
pard the  justice  to  say  that  he  warns  us 
what  w'e  are  to  expect.  In  his  preface  he 
announces,  with  curious  naivete,  that  where 
any  expression  in  the  originals  “ has  sa- 
voured of  c iarseness,  any  tigure  of  violence 
or  bad  la-te,  any  phrase  of  hyperbole,  the 
tianslator’s  bias  has  been  to  alter  it. 
Where  any  sentiment  seemed  induced  by 
an  incorrect  theolotry,  or  by  a defective 
moral  standard,  it  has  been  sought  to  give 
a turn  to  the  tliought  which  would  rectify 
these  devlati'  ns.”  Of  course,  after  such 
an  advertisement,  w'e  have  no  right  to  be 
sarpr  sed  that  the  trans'ations  do  not  pos- 
sess much  distinctive  character;  that,  in 
spite  of  their  different  metres,  their  differ- 
ent authors,  and  the  different  languages 
from  which  they  are  taken,  there  is  a cer- 
tain unraistak  able  family-hkeness  between 
them  all.  But  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
wishing  that  Mr.  She,»pard’s  taste  and 
judgment  were  a little  more  enli^ihlened. 
To  Mr.  Sheppard,  nil  power  is  coarseness 
and  violence,  and  all  imagination  hygerhole 
and  had  taste.  In  fact,  it  is  unfortunately 
very  clear  that  his  study  of  English  poetry 
has  been  limi  ed  to  a n arvellonsly  narrow 
sphere.  S.ernhold  and  Hopk’iis  are  the 
authors,  in  this  cLss  of  literature,  with 
whose  works  he  is  chiefly  familiar ; and  to 
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the  style  of  these  models  he  conforms  but 
too  faithfully  in  his  translations. 

The  follow'ng  pa-'^sage  will  afford  an  idea 
of  the  effectual  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
ductions under  Mr.  Sheppard’s  hands  are 
corrected  of  all  such  sins  as  ffeliug  or  ex- 
pression. Racine  has  sung, — 

“ Yous  qui  ne  conn  lissez  qu’  une  craintc  servile, 
Ingrats,  un  Dien  si  bon  ne  pent  il  vous  charmer  f 
Est-il  done  a vos  coeurs,  est-il  si  difficile 
Er.  si  penible  de  Taimer  ? 

L’esclave  craint  le  lyran  qui  Toutrage, 

Mais  des  enfants  I’amour  est  le  partage, 

Yous  voulez  que  ce  Dieu  vous  comble  de  bienfaits, 
Et  ne  Taimer  jamais  !” 

This  Mr,  Sheppard  renders  thus  ; — 

“ Ingrates,  enchained  by  servile  fear,  , 

Has  heavenly  grace  for  you  no  c arm  ? 

Shall  nought  a bounteous  God  endear? 

Not  all  His  love  your  bosoms  warm  ? 

Slaves  dread  their  wrathful  tyrant’s  eye. 

But  lo':e's  a sweet  ant  filial  tie: 

You  taste  the  exhaustless  gifts  a God  bestows. 
Yet  in  your  frozen  hearts  no  grateful  current 
fioivs.” 

This  is  bad  enough;  but  the  German 
hymns,  iu  their  grand  seclenvoll  simplicity 
and  strength,  fare  still  worse.  It  makes 
one  a little  indignant  to  have  doggerel  like 
the  following — 

“ See  ye  the  witness  of  the  present  Lord, 

The  keen  and  quivering  flame? 

Hear  ye  the  pealing  thunder’s  dire  accord? 
Amidst  heaven’s  fierce  artillery  be  ador’d 
The  unutterable  Name. 

The  storm-wind  bears  those  thunders  on. 

Loud  mu’  muidng  in  their  cloudy  car. 

Then  all  is  hush’d  ; and  slowly  gone 
The  sable  massy  cloud  alar,” — 

offered  as  a translation  of  such  lines  as — 

“ Seht  ihr  den  zeugen  des  Nahen,  den  ziickenden 
Strahl ? 

Hbrt  ihr  Jehova’s  Homer  ? 

“ Hdrt  ihr  ihn  ? hort  ihr  ihn. 

Den  erschiitternden  Donner  des  Herm  I 

“ Herr  ! Herr  ! Gott ! 

Barmherzig,  und  gnadig ! 

Augebeiet,  aepriesen 
Sey  dein  herrlicheu  Name! 

“ Und  der  Gewittei'wind  ? sie  ti-agen  den  Donner  ! 
Wie  sie  rauscheii ! wie  sie  mit  lauter  Wage  den 
Wald  durchstrdmen  ! 

Und  nun  schweigen  sie.  Langsam  wandelt 
Die  schwarze  Wolke.” 

After  even  thus  much  of  fault-finding, 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  something  to  praise ; 
and  we  must  say  that  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Walford’s  part  in  the  I ttle  volume  be.'ore 
us  has  been  performed  perfectly.  'Ihe 
paper  is  good;  the  ty))e  is  excellent;  the 
binding  is  in  unimpeachable  taste ; and  the 
deep  red  edges  are  delightful. 
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April  16. 

Llandaff  Cathedral. — The  restorations 
and  repairs  which  have  been  for  a con- 
siderable time  in  progress  at  this  venerable 
cathedral,  are  now  sufficiently  advanced  to 
allow  of  divine  service  being  again  re- 
sumed, and  the  building  w'as  accordingly 
re-opened  this  day.  For  nearly  300  years 
the  fabric  had  been  suffered  to  lapse  into 
the  most  abject  condition,  and  appears  to 
have  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse  (there  not 
having  been  sufficient  means  taken  to 
arrest  any  calamity),  till  it  was  no  longer 
in  a condition  to  withstand  the  fuiy  of  the 
elements,  and  when  at  last  the  hurricane 
arose  which  laid  it  in  ruin,  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  friends  was  excited  on  its  beiialf, 
the  miserable  taste  of  the  age  occasioned 
the  funds  that  were  liberally  contributed 
to  be  expended,  not  in  its  restoration,  but 
hideous  disfigurement.  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Wood,  a well- 
known  architect  of  Bath,  was  employed  to 
convert  the  Early  Engli-h  nave,  so  far  as 
it  remained  under  roof,  into  a building 
which  bas  been  we  1 compared  to  a town- 
hall,  or  the  Bath  pump-room ; and  this 
“very  neat  and  elegant”  structure  re- 
mained even  down  to  our  own  time,  to 
testify  to  the  architectural  taste  and  dis- 
cernment of  its  promoters, — a taste  fur- 
ther exemplified  in  the  letter  wriiten,  in 
1736,  by  the  then  Bishop,  to  an  ancestor 
of  the  late  Lord  Rolle,  in  which  he  informs 
his  correspondent  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Chapter  with  regard  to  the 
building. 

“We  have  repaired  the  walls,”  he  says, 

within  sixty  feet  of  the  west  door,  and 
covered  with  new  timber  the  choir,  and 
carried  a new  roof  from  the  east  (nd  of 
the  choir  to  the  above-mentioned  part  of 
the  body  of  the  church,  and  covered  it 
w ith  m lie  1 lead ; and,  as  we  have  a 
quarry  cf  alabaster  near  the  place,  with 
other  good  materials  for  stucco,  we  have 
employed  a skilful  plasterer  to  adorn  the 
inside  in  such  a manner  as  decency  re- 
quires, and  we  are  enabled  by  our  stock  to 
do.  . . . We  propose  to  take  down  the 


two  steeples  which  at  present  serve  as  a 
w^estern  front  to  the  two  a sles,  for  they 
are  very  ruinous,  and  to  raise  a tower  over 
the  front  of  the  nave,  and  then  to  finish 
with  a rustic  porch !” 

The  engraving  in  Winkle’s  Cathedrals, 
taken  before  the  late  restoration  w'as  com- 
menced, exliibits  the  erection  of  Mr.  Wood 
in  its  perfect  state,  the  eastern  window  of 
the  chapel  being  represented  in  the  de- 
formed condition  which  is  here  described. 
The  present  beautiful  five-light  early 
geometrical  window,  designed  by  John 
Piichard,  Esq.,  was  introduced  in  1844, 
and  was  the  first  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. f rom  tliat  day  to  this  the  work 
has  been  gomg  on,  its  progress  being 
necessarily  slow,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
fund  wiih  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
have  had  to  deal.  Their  jn’inciple  has 
been,  w'hci'ever  it  was  possible,  really  to 
restore,  and,  whatever  should  be  under- 
taken, to  do  it  well.  The  internal  arrange- 
ment does,  indeed,  form  an  exception  to 
the  rule  of  exact  restoration;  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  caihedral  l)eing  also  tlie 
parish  churcl),  has  compelled  them,  under 
the  altered  condition  of  the  parish,  to  vary 
from  the  original  model,  for  the  purpose 
of  adapting  it  to  the  requirements  of  paro- 
chial worship.  But  the  main  features  of 
the  building  have  betii  reconstructed  ac- 
cording to  the  former  type ; the  lady- 
chapel  carefully  restored,  a fine  Norman 
arch,  with  its  bold  and  remarkable  mould- 
ings, which  had  been  entirely  blocked  up 
and  concealed  by  a thick  wall  of  solid 
masonry,  exposed  to  v ew  and  reset;  the 
three  arches  in  the  presbytery,  and  four  in 
the  choir,  ojiening  into  the  sh' e-aisles, 
“ disencumbered  fi  oin  the  modi  rn  wal  s by 
which  they  had  been  filled,  and  again  dis- 
closing their  gracefuliy-clustered  sliafts, 
capitals,  and  mouldings.”  '1  he  presbytery 
above  the  arcade,  the  noble  arch  and 
columns  separating  it  from  the  nave,  also 
the  cleiestory  ai  d nave,  have  been  com- 
pletely rebudt;  the  floor,  which  had  been 
raised  about  two  feet,  lowered  to  its  for- 
mer level,  thereby  giving  to  the  columns 
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th'^’r  proper  elevation ; and  new  plinths  are 
given  to  the  muiilated  pillars,  which  have 
been  also  subs’ antially  underpiiined.  The 
stabilitx  of  the  building  has  been  further 
secured  by  the  erection  of  five  buttresses, 
resting  on  solid  foundations  without,  and 
funning  arches  within,  snpp  rting  the  walls 
of'  the  nave.  These  buttresses  have  also 
the  ad  i.ional  advantage  of  relie\ing  the 
hitherto  uninterrupted  length  of  the  ex- 
terior, and  also  diminish  the  monotonous 
effect  of  the  modern  flat  ceiling  of  the 
aisles  within,  and  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  timber  roo's  of  the  aisles,  when  re- 
stored. Four  sedilia  (the  original  number) 
have  been  inserted  in  the  presbytery  arch. 
In  the  design  of  thi  se,  marble  shafi  s (alter- 
nately red  and  green)  are  employed,  and 
also'  mo.-aic  panels  in  geometrical  forms* 
In  the  gables  are  statues  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  the  outer  terminations  of 
the  label-mouldings  are  formed  by  angels. 

The  Decorated  reredos,  which  was  thought 
to  be  beyond  restoration,  has  bei  n trans- 
ferred to  the  north  side  aisle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preservation,  as  a memento  of  past 
ages,  and  its  place  has  been  supplied  by 
one  in  Caen  stone,  cons'sting  of  three 
gables,  with  richly-carved  mouldings, 
crorkets.  and  final  crosses.  In  the  cen  re 
surface  is  represented  tlie  Lamb  and  flag, 
surrounded  by  the  vine,  and  the  Lamb 
tre:  ding  on  the  grapes,  in  allusion  to  the 
text,  “ treading  the  wine-press  alone the 
capitals  are  filkd  with  rich  foliage,  all 
taken  from  nature.  The  columns  are  of 
rouge  royal  and  c mperor  red  marble,  single 
to  the  side  - panels,  but  double  to  the 
centre  one.  It  is  proposed  that  Mr. 
Rositti,  who  lias  already  done  some  of  the 
decoi’aToiis,  shall  pa  nt  these  panels,  the 
subjects  to  be — the  Nativity  for  the  centre 
one,  and  the  figui-es  of  St.  Da\id  and  St. 
Paul,  as  the  ancestor  and  successor  of  our 
Lord,  in  the  side  ones.  The  space  beneath 
will  be  diapered  and  enriched  with  colour. 
A stone  pulpit  has  been  erected,  in  charac- 
ter with  the  architecture  of  the  nave,  that 
of  the  early  part  of  the  thirt*  enth  century. 
It  is  supported  on  a green  serpentine  cen- 
tral shaft,  surrounded  1 y six  smaller  ones 
of  I ed  marble ; and  the  upper  part  and 
staircase  handrail  have  also,  alternately, 
red  and  green  marl'le  shaf.s.  The  wdiole 
is  r'.ch'y  cai  ved  with  foliage.  The  figure 
of  an  angel  supports  the  bookboard  (stone), 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a Bible,  and  the 
four  panels  rountl  the  pulpit  are  to  have 
bas-reliefs  of  Moses  and  David,  as  pro- 
minent characters  in  the  Old  Testament, 
on  the  one  side,  and  St.  Jobn  and  St.  Paul, 
as  representing  the  New,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  angel  bearing  the  Word. 

These  sculptures  are  to  be  modelled  by 
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Mr.  T.  TVoolner,  and  the  whole  of  the 
carvings  throughout  the  cathedral  are 
executed  by  Mr.  Clarke,  who  has  been  long 
engaged  on  the  fabric.  There  is  a rich 
candle  standard,  illuminated  wdth  colour, 
attached  to  the  pulpit,  which,  with  the 
rich  liiuges  to  the  presbytery  door,  are  by 
Skidmore. 

The  floor  of  the  nave  and  a considerable 
portion  of  the  side-aisles  have  been  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles,  by  Minton,  many  of 
the  designs  having  been  executed  expressly 
for  the  purpose:  in  the  arrangement,  the 
rich  aud  plain  tdes  are  so  disposed  as  to 
blend  harmoniously,  and  produce  a good 
effect.  In  the  space  before  the  altar  very 
rich  marble  mosaics,  18  inches  square,  are 
also  introduced.  Towards  this  department 
Mr.  Minton  makes  a liberal  contribution. 

Oaken  seats  have  been  provided  to  ac- 
commodate a large  parochial  congregation. 

The  throne  and  stalls  are  as  yet  un- 
touched; the  roof  of  the  chapter-house 
must  be  reconstructed,  also  an  organ  pro- 
vided; but  these  additions,  with  sundry 
others,  are  to  be  follow^ed  up  as  funds  may 
permit.  The  western  portion  of  the  nave, 
too,  still  tells  the  tale  of  the  fearful  storm 
of  the  last  century;  and  unless  the  south 
tower  be  rebuilt,  we  cannot  dismiss  the 
apprehension  that  the  safety  of  the  west- 
ern facade,  a specimen  of  Early  English 
architecture  of  unexampled  beauty,  may 
be  imperilled. 

The  cost  of  the  restoration  hitherto  has 
b^'en  about  £8,830,  wdiich  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  the  diocesan  architects, 
Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  hon.  diccessin  architect,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Wyatt.  Messrs.  James  and  Price, 
of  Cardiff,  are  the  builders ; and  the  marble 
has  mainly  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Field,  of 
Parliament-street,  London. 

Apeil  28. 

Sale  of  the  Morning  Herald.” — Messrs. 
Christie  and  Manson  offered,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  Bartholomew-lane,  the  copyiight, 
plant,  &c.,  of  the  above  paper  tor  sale. 
The  bill  of  particulars  stated  that  the 
properly  offered  for  disposal  consisted  of 
the  entire  copv  right  in  the  London  daily 
newspapers  called  respectively  the  “ Morn- 
ing Herald”  and  the  “ Standard,”  and  in 
the  London  new'spaper,  published  three 
times  a-week,  known  as  the  “ St.  Jameses 
Chronicle,  Whitehall  and  General  Even- 
ing Post.”  The  tirst  publicat'on  of  the 
“Morning  Herald”  commenced  in  the 
year  1781,  the  “Standard”  in  1827,  and 
the  “ St.  .James’s  Chronicle”  was  founded 
on  the  “St.  James’s  Evening  Post,”  a 
paper  of  considerable  circulation  so  far 
back  as  the  middle  of  last  century.  It 
included  in  its  proprietary  the  names  of 
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Bonnell,  Thornton,  the  elder  Colman, 
Garrick,  George  Stevens,  the  Shakspeare 
commentator,  and  Dr.  Gillies,  the  historio- 
grapher of  Scotland ; and  among  its  con- 
tril)utors  were  Goldsmith,  Churchill,  Mur- 
phy, Alexander  Chalmers,  and  Mallet  du 
Pan,  during  a portion  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary times.  The  amounts  received 
for  advertisements  from  1851  to  1855  were 
ns  follows For  1851,  31,690^. ; for  1852, 
35,730Z.;  for  1853,30,979^.;  1854,26,484^.; 
and  for  1855,  21,758^.  There  was  no  re- 
turn for  1856,  but  the  auctioneer  said  the 
ass  gnees  were  working  the  paper  at  a 
sli . ht  profit.  The  copyright  was  then  set 
up  :it  a i-eserved  bidding  on  the  part  of  the 
official  assignees  of  13,500^.,  and  it  was 
intimated  that  one  bid  of  not  less  than 
lOOZ.  would  constitute  a sale.  There  being 
no  offer  made,  the  property  was  withdrawn 
for  the  present. 

Apeil  30. 

The  first  session  of  the  fifth  Parliament 
of  Queen  Victoria  was  this  day  opened  : 
both  Houses  met  at  two  o’clock,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  at  once  proceeded  to 
choose  a Speaker,  and  elected  Mr.  Evelyn 
Denison,  member  for  North  Nottingham- 
shire, which  choice  was  subsequently  rati- 
fied by  her  Majesty. 

May  5. 

Manchester. — The  opening  of  the  Art- 
Treasures  Exhibition  by  Prince  Albert 
took  plare  this  day.  The  Exhibition  build- 
ing stands  in  tlie  green  fields  at  Old  Traf- 
ford,  on  the  western  side  of  Manchester. 
It  was  purposely  jilanted  there  in  ordrr  to 
escape  the  smoke  of  Manchester  as  much 
as  possible.  But  the  east  wind  perversely 
blew  on  the  opening-day,  even  as  it  has 
blown  for  weeks  past. — The  Manchester  Art- 
Palace  cons  sts  of  a nave  and  two  aisles, 
forming  what  is  called  the  great  central  hall. 
Sleiider  iron  pillars  divide  the  nave  from 
the  aisles,  and  a semicircular  roof  spring- 
ing from  these  pillars  covers  in  the  nave. 
The  transept  is  near  the  western  extremity. 
The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  east  end, 
O]  ening  into  the  nave.  The  side-walls  are 
hung  with  pictures,  chiefly  portraits.  Be- 
neath them  stand  a double  row  of  statues, 
on  either  side  of  the  nave;  and  on  the 
floor  are  ca-ies  filled  with  a rich  collection 
of  art  treasures — bronzes,  ivory-carvinas, 
wooii-carvings,  jewels,  &c.  Near  the  tran- 
sept stand  groups  of  old  armour.  Beyond 
the  tran  ept,  the  seats  of  the  orciiestra, 
terminating  in  a grand  organ,  complete 
the  i)erspective.  The  pictures  are  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  beginning  with  the 
earliest,  and  terminating  with  the  produc- 
tions of  our  own  day.  There  are  upwards 
of  5,000  subjects  hung  upon  the  walls; 


1,098  are  by  ancient  masters,  652  by  mo- 
dern masters,  337  portraits,  965  water- 
colour paintings,  1,859  engravings,  and  70 
pieces  of  sculpture.  Besides  these,  there 
are  some  500  pictures  for  which  room  has 
not  been  found. 

Mat  6. 

Persia.  — A telegraphic  message  was 
received  this  day,  dated  “ Camp  before 
Mohammerah,  March  28. — Mohammerah 
was  captured  by  tlie  BritiNh  on  the  26th 
instant.  The  enemy  lost  200  killed  and 
wounded, — among  whom  was  Asherluf 
Brigadier, — besides  seventeen  guns,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  amunitiou  and  military 
stores.  Tiie  Persian  army,  under  the  Shah 
Zadeh,  retreated  towards  Ahwaz  and  .''bus- 
ter in  great  disorder.  The  British  forces 
are  enc  imped  near  Mohammerah.  Our 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  about  ten. 
The  Arab  tribes  are  friendly,  and  are  send- 
ing in  their  submission.” 

May  11. 

A Holy  Belie. — The  Correspondencia 
Autografa,  Spanish  paper,  contains  the 
following  curious  announcement : — “ Yes- 
terday, at  five  in  the  afternoon,  took  place, 
in  the  royal  apartments,  the  ceremony  of 
placing  the  nail  possessed  by  the  Chapel 
Eoyal — one  of  those  wliich  suspended  J esus 
Christ — in  the  magnificent  and  unequalled 
reliquary  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  has 
had  constructed  to  replace  that  which  was 
stolen  when,  on  the  27th  of  May  of  last 
year,  the  most  holy  nail  disappeared.  I'he 
ceremony  commenced  by  the  benediction 
of  the  re’iquary  by  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Indies.  The  reliquary  being  afterwards 
placed  in  the  oratory  of  the  same  royal 
habitation,  the  Patr  arch  returned  to  the 
chapel,  and,  with  all  the  clergy  and  mu>-ie 
of  the  same,  conducted  the  holy  nail  in 
procession  to  the  royal  apartment,  wliere 
their  Majesties,  with  her  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  the  Asturias  and  tlie  In- 
fanta Dona  Christina,  were  waiting  upon 
th'  ir  knees,  w th  the  chief  officers  of  the 
palace,  &c.  The  music  played  the  prayers 
which  the  Church  possesses  even  for  such 
unusual  cases  as  this,  and,  the  procession 
having  reached  the  royal  chamber,  the 
holy  nail  was  pla<  ed  in  the  new  reliquary, 
and  the  officiating  divine  offered  for  adora- 
tion this  inestimable  instrument  of  our  re- 
demption, their  Majesties  adoring  it  first. 
Many  persons  of  those  present  in  the  c hapel 
also  ado.  ed  it,  and  it  was  subsequently  de- 
posited in  tlie  sacred  place  where  it  is  to 
be  preserved,  in  spite  of  sacrilegious  hands, 
for  the  greater  honour  and  glory  of  God.” 

The  Designs  for  the  New  Public  Offices 
were  this  day  exhibited  to  the  public: 
they  are  over  two  hundred  in  number. 
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and  many  of  them  of  considerable  merit. 
In  OUT  next  Magazine  we  purpose  noticing 
some  of  those  which  appear  best  adapted 
for  the  purposes  required.  The  following 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  been  select- 
ed to  act  as  judges: — The  Duke  of  Buc- 
deuch,  as  a member  of  the  House  of 
Peers ; Mr.  Stirling,  of  Kier,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons;  Viscount 
Eversley,  late  Speaker;  Earl  Stanhope, 
President  of  the  Society  of  British  Anti- 
quaiies;  Mr.  David  Roberts,  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy;  Mr.  Burn,  member 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects; 
Mr.  Brunei,  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers.  J t will  be  observed  that 
no  member  either  of  the  late  or  the  pre- 
sent Government  has  been  appointed. 

May  14. 

Doncaster  Neio  Parish  Church.—  It  was 
stated  in  “ The  Times”  about  two  months 
ago,  that  the  building  committee  appointed 
to  superintend  the  re-erection  of  the  new 
parish  church  at  Doncaster  had  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  and 
neigld)ourhood,  and  the  public  generally, 
for  a further  subscription  of  about  £10,000, 
to  enable  them  tu  complete  the  edifice, 
with  the  necessary  internal  fittings,  exclu- 
sive of  an  organ,  for  which  provision  is 
being  made  at  a cost  of  about  £3,000; 
and  that  with  that  additional  sum  they 
would  be  enabled  to  finish  the  entire  work 
at  the  sum  originally  specified,  namely, 
£40,000.  The  response  to  this  appeal  has 
been  so  liberal,  that  the  committee  have 
ordered  the  contractors  to  proceed  with 
both  the  masonry  and  wood- work  of  the 
tow  er,  and  the  former  is  already  progress- 
ing rapidly.  In  the  first  plans  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  the  body  of 
the  churi  li  was  designed  in  the  early  Deco- 
rated, or  Geometrical  style  of  architecture, 
and  the  tower  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 
As  the  w'ork  proceeded,  however,  Mr.  Scott 
became  gradually  convinced  that  it  was 
necessary  to  depart  from  his  original  idea 
of  l epeating  tbe  somewhat  meagre  Per- 
pendicular details  of  the  old  tower,  in  con- 
nexion with  a design  which  substantially 
belongs  to  the  Geometrical  style;  tliat,  in 
fact,  to  change  the  style  at  a particular 
level  would  be  an  affectation  of  a distinc- 
tion of  date  w'hc  re  none  exists  in  r.ality, 
and  would  make  the  tower  the  w orst  ])art 
of  the  new  church,  instead  of  the  best,  as 
it  was  in  the  old  ed'fice.  This  alteration 
will  involve  some  additional  eNpense,  but 
the  tower  will  still  be  built  for  £4,100, 
which  is  considerably  below  the  price 
named  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
tenders  sent  in  1853.  The  efiect  of  the 
new  drawing  is  very  superior  to  the 


former  one,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  new  tower  will  be  one  of  the 
best  in  England,  since  it  will  be  a higher 
than  that  of  any  other  parish  church  in 
the  country,  and  almost  the  only  one 
of  any  great  size  in  the  style  of  the  best 
period  of  architecture.  Mr.  W.  Forman, 
of  London,  and  Pippbrook-house,  Surrey, 
who  has  unde  'taken  the  entire  restoration 
of  the  south  chapel  of  the  church  in  very 
rich  and  elaborate  detail,  at  a cost  of 
upwards  of  £5,000,  has  recently  sent  a 
cheque  for  £500  towards  the  fund  for 
completing  the  church,  which  is  thus  raised 
to  within  a few  hundreds  of  the  maximum 
amount  required.  Lord  Palmerston  last 
week  kindly  forwarded  a cheque  for  twenty 
guineas.  It  is  fully  expected  that  the 
masonry  of  the  church  will  be  completed 
by  about  this  time  next  year,  but  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  edifice  will  be 
ready  lor  the  formal  opening  for  divine 
service  before  the  28th  of  February,  1 859, 
the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the 
old  church  by  fire. 

Mat  16. 

Savings-BanJes. — A return  has  just  been 
published  (moved  for  by  the  late  M r.  Bro- 
therton)  relative  to  savings-banks.  It 
shew's  that  at  the  date  of  the  return  the 
number  of  banks  in  the  whole  of  the 
united  kingdom  amounted  to  591;  the 
number  of  officers,  620  paid,  and  1,203 
unpaid ; the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the 
paid  officers,  £85,186;  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  management,  £113,423 ; the 
number  of  accounts  remaining  open  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1855,  £l,3ul,422; 
the  total  amount  owing  to  depositors 
on  the  said  20Lh  of  November,  1855, 
£34,135  525 ; the  total  amount  invested 
with  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
£33,956,105 ; the  rate  of  interest  paid  to 
depositors  (on  the  average),  £2  18s.  8d. 
per  cent. ; the  total  number  of  annuities 
granted  from  the  commencement,  10,602 
(£184,217) ; the  annual  number  of  re- 
ceipts from  dep<’sitors  in  the  year  end«d 
the  20th  of  January,  1855,  £1,409,724; 
and  the  annual  number  of  payments  to  de- 
positors in  the  year,  £793,066.  The  ave- 
rage amount  of  receipts  from  depositors  in 
the  year  was  £5  2s.  3d.,  and  the  average 
of  payments  to  depositors,  £9  13s.  4d. 

The  National  Gallery. — A writer  in  the 
“ Spectator”  vouches  for  the  following  cu- 
rious items  as  forming  the  amount  of  a 
purchase  for  the  National  Gallery.  The 
painting  is  by  Paul  Veronese,  and  is  called 
The  Family  of  Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alex- 
ander. In  addition  to  the  sum  thus  ex- 
pended by  Herr  Mundler,  it  is  said  that 
there  wiU  be  a considerable  bill  to  pay 
for  framing,  insurance,  carriage,  &c. ; — 
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Sum  ostensibly  appropriated  by  Pi- 
sani 

Banking  commission  to  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, at  ^ per  cent. 

Commissions  on  the  picture  : — 

1.  Sigtior  Enrico  Dubois,  banker 

(son-in-law  of  Pisani) 

2.  Signor  Carlo  Dubois 

3.  Signor  Caterino  Zen,  Pisani’s 
first  steward  .... 

4.  Sianor  Pietro  Dezan,  second 

ditto 

5.  Dr.  Monternmici,  lawyer  . 

6.  Signor  Paolo  Fabris,“  restorer,” 

7.  GiUvseppe  Comirato,  Pisani’s 

valet 

8.  Caterina  Rini,  Pisani’s  came- 
riera  (chambermaid) 

9.  Pietro  Galperti,  Pisani’s  gondo- 

liere 

10.  Angelo  Comin,  ditto 

11.  Riccardo  de  Sandre,  Pisani’s 

cook 

12  Pietro  Dor i go,  Pisani’s  porter  . 

13.  Angela  Dorigo,  Pisani’s  por- 
ter’s wife 


& 8.  d. 

12,360  0 0 

70  0 0 


62.10  0 
62  10  0 

300  0 0 

271  10  0 
271  10  0 
200  0 0 

12  0 0 

10  0 0 

6 0 0 
6 0 0 

6 0 0 
6 0 0 

6 0 0 


£13,650  0 0 


Mat  18. 

The  Frincess-Eoyal.  — The  following 
message  was  this  day  communicated  to 
the  House  of  Commons  : — “ Her  Majesty, 
having  agreed  to  a marriage  proposed  be- 
tween the  Princess-Royal  and  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  has  thought  fib  to  communicate 
the  same  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Her 
Majesty  is  fully  persuaded  that  this  alli- 
ance cannot  but  he  acceptable  to  all  her 
Ma,iesly’s  faithful  subjects ; and  the  many 
proofs  wh'ch  the  Queen  has  received  of  the 
affectionate  attachment  of  this  House  to 
her  Majesty’s  person  and  family,  leave  her 
no  room  to  doubt  of  the  concurrence  and 
assistance  of  this  House  in  enabling  her  to 
make  such  a provision  for  her  eldest  d lugh- 
ti  r,  with  a view  to  the  said  marriage,  as 
may  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
and  the  honour  of  the  country,”  The 
House  subsequently  passed  an  almost  una- 
nimous vote  granting  a sum  of  £40,000 


as  an  outfit,  and  settled  an  annuity  of 
£8,000  a-year  for  life  on  her  Royal  High- 
ness. 

May  23. 

Census  of  Neio  South  Wales. — We  have 
received  some  further  details  of  an  inter- 
esting character  with  respect  to  the  census 
of  this  colony,  which  was  taken  early  last 
summer.  The  total  population  of  the 
colony  is  266,000,  including  147,000  males 
and  119,000  females,  giving  a preponder- 
ance in  favour  of  the  former  sex  of  no  less 
than  28,000.  Of  the  inliabitants,  it  appears 
that  barely  a third,  or  113,000,  were  born 
in  Australia,  while  of  the  remainder,  Eng- 
land and  Wales  supplied  74,200 ; Ire- 
land, 50,100  j Scotland,  16,300 ; Germany, 
5,200 ; and  China,  1,800,  The  metropolis 
(Sydney),  it  is  slated,  contains  no  less  than 
14,520  houses,  and  its  population,  including 
the  suburbs,  is  about  80,000.  Maitland 
stands  the  next  in  rank,  with  15,000 ; then 
comes  Bathurst,  with  12,000 ; Goulburn, 
7,000;  Brisbane,  5,800;  and  Wiiidsor, 
8,400.  With  respect  to  religion,  the 
Church  of  England  has  a decided  majority, 
embracing  132,000,  or  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  population ; the  Church  of 
Rome  is  the  next,  counting  78,000 ; Pres- 
byterians, 27,700;  and  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, 15,600.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
fessional or  other  occupations  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  returns  are  somewhat  defective, 
for  we  find  that,  with  respect  to  so  large  a 
proportion  as  152,000,  no  account  is  ren- 
dered ; but  of  the  remaining  214,000,  it 
appears  that  the  law  claims  232  followers; 
medicine,  293;  divinity,  441;  and  other  pro- 
fessions, 447.  The  paupers, — meaning,  we 
should  conclude,  disabled,  infirm,  or  luna- 
tics, 1,210.  In  mining  pursuits  there  were 
engaged  4,800  persons ; in  agriculture, 
16,700;  in  grazing,  12,300;  and  in  do- 
mestic occupation,  16,700.  — Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Gazette. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments,  &c. 

Mny  1.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  T.  Pelham, 
to  be  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

May  2.  Lord  Belhaven,  to  be  her  Majesty’s 
High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

May  7.  M.  I’Amiral  Hamelin,  (Ferdinand 
Alphonse,)  to  be  a Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath. 

Mny  8.  J.  W.  Johnstone,  esq.,  to  be  Attorney- 
General.  M.  J.  Wilkins,  esq.,  to  be  Solicitor- 
General  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Mny  9.  William  Stevenson,  esq.,  to  be  Gover- 
nor of  the  Mauritius. 

May  18.  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  of  Bombay, 
Knight,  to  be  a Baronet. 

The  Hon.  Geo.  Waldegrave,  to  be  Secretary  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

G.  Romaine,  esq.,  to  be  Second  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty. 


The  Hon.  J.  R.  Drummond,  to  be  Private  Se- 
cretary to  Sir  C.  Wood. 

Sir  John  Ramsden,  M.P.,  to  be  Under-Secretary 
for  War. 

W.  J.  R.  Gaskoin,  esq.,  to  be  Private  Secretary 
to  Sir  J.  Ramsden. 

Henry  Grenfell,  esq.,  to  be  Private  Secretary 
to  Lord  Panmure. 

Geo.  J.  Stone5^  esq.,  to  be  Secretary  of  Queen’s 
University,  Ireland. 

C.  Mark,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at  Baltimore,  U.S. 

C.  Rennie,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at  Archangel. 

Sir  R.  Schomburgh,  to  be  Consul  at  BangKock. 

Martin  Wood,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at  Monte 
Video. 

— Booker,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue,  M.P.,  to  be 
Under-Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Charles  O’Leary,  esq.,  to  be  Vice-Consul  at 
Bogota. 
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H.  E.  H.  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

April  30.  At  Gloucester-house,  Park-laue, 
aged  80,  H.  K.  H.  the  Princess  Mary,  Du- 
chess of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh,  and 
Countess  of  Connaught,  the  last  surviving 
of  the  fifteen  children  of  his  late  Majesty 
George  III. 

The  deceased  Duchess  vyas  the  Princess 
Mary,  fourth  daughter  of  King  George  III. 
She  was  born  o:i  the  25th  of  April,  1776, 
and  was  married  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1816, 
to  her  cousin.  Prince  William  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh,  nephew 
of  King  George  III.  The  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester died  without  issue  in  1834. 

George  III.  married,  in  1761,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  fully 
expected  that  his  brothers  would  please,  not 
themselves,  but  him,  in  their  marriages. 
They  di  I not  do  so ; and  he  was  excessively 
scandalized  at  the  discovery  that  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  married  Mrs.  Horton, 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Waldegrive,  an  illeoitimate 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Walpole. 
There  were  immediate  poli  ical  conse- 
quences arising  from  the  family  qu  .rrel, 
the  Opposition  finding  their  spirits  and 
fore  s at  once  revived  ; but  a more  perma- 
nent and  far  more  serious  consequence  was 
that  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  was  devised  by 
the  king,  and  carried  through  Parliament. 
Under  this  Act,  no  descendant  of  George  II. 
could  marry  under  the  age  of  twenty- five 
without  the  king’s  consei.t ; nor  after  that 
age  otherwise  than  after  app  ying  to  the 
Privy  Council,  (in  case  of  the  sovereign’s 
disapprobation,)  and  waiting  a year  to  see 
whether  either  House  of  Parliament  would 
address  the  king  against  the  marriage, 
which,  in  that  case,  could  not  take  place. 
It  was  too  late  now  to  overthrow  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester’s  marriage,  wh'ch  had  taken 
place  five  years  before.  It  was  declared  at 
court  in  the  autumn  of  1772,  the  same  year 
that  the  R >3^1  Marriage  Act  passed. 

After  the  birth  of  two  daughters,  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  had  a ton,  who  re- 
mained the  onlv  one.  He  was  born  at 
Rome,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1776.  On 
the  25th  of  the  lollowing  April  was  born  the 
eleventh  child  of  George  III.,  the  Princess 
Mary,  who  was  to  be  the  wife  of  the  little 
cousin  at  Rome. 

Dur  ng  the  long  course  of  years  in  wh'ch 
many  of  the  other  members  of  the  family 
Were  involved  in  the  pena  ties  and  perplexi- 
ties of  the  r r.ink,  with  regard  to  love  and 
marriage,  it  was  be  ieved  that  the  Princess 
Mary  and  her  cousin  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester were  attacheil.  She  was  interested 
in  his  Cambridge  life,  (his  education  being 
finished  there,)  and  she  gloried  in  h's  re- 
ceiving the  General’s  thanks  in  the  field, 
wlien  he  was  fighting  in  Flanders,  so  early 
as  1794.  He  proved  himself  both  a gallant 
and  able  soldier,  and  really  won  his  rank, 
which  rose  to  that  of  Field-Marshal  in  1816. 

12 


When  the  young  people  were  one-and- 
twenty,  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  born; 
and  a - it  soon  became  understood  that  there 
would  be  no  heir-apparent  if  the  Princess  of 
Wales  lived,  the  necessity  was  admitted  of 
keeping  the  JDuke  of  Gloucester  single,  to  marry 
the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  throne,  in  case  of 
no  eligible  foreign  prince  appearing  for  that 
function.  For  twenty  of  their  best  years  the 
Duke  and  the  Princess  were  kept  waiting, 
during  which  interval  (in  the  year  1805)  he 
succeeded  to  his  title,  on  his  father’s  death. 

Everybody  liked  and  loved  the  Princess 
Mary,  who  was  a pattern  of  duty  and  sweet- 
ness through  all  the  family  trials  she  had  to 
witness  and  share  in  ; and  the  Duke,  though 
not  a man  of  much  political  ability,  was  in 
that  part  of  his  life  a Wh'g,  and  on  the 
generous  and  liberal  side  of  almost  every 
question.  We  are  obliged  to  sa}’^  ‘^almost,” 
because  he  supported  with  his  whole  force 
the  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  the  Univer- 
sities when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  after  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  On  the  anti-slavery  ques- 
tion, he  was  as  earnest  in  his  own  way  as 
Wilberforce  in  his,  and  kind  and  helpful  in 
all  matters  of  chant}"  that  came  before  him. 
Romilly  tells  us  a curious  thing  of  him — that 
he  volunteered,  in  a tete-a-tete  with  Sir  S. 
Romilly,  his  declaration  that  Queen  Caro- 
line was  innocent,  and  that  her  accusers 
were  perjured.  For  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  the  same  genial  spirit  of  liberality  and 
personal  unassumingness  distinguished  him 
and  the  Princess  Mary.  As  for  her,  she 
pleased  old  and  young  alike. 

In  1814,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
in  England,  and  Ids  father  announced  his 
approaching  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  the  Princess  IM ary  looked  bright 
and  happy.  Lord  Malmesbuiy  recorded  in  his 
diary  what  her  manners  were  like  when  the 
charm  of  youth  was  past,  and  the  character 
of  womanhood  was  marked.  He  said  she 
“was  all  good-humour  and  pleasantness;” 
adding,  “her  manners  are  perfect;  and  I 
never  saw  or  conversed  with  any  Priiices-i  so 
exactly  what  she  ought  to  1 e.”  And  no  one 
living,  perhaps,  knew  more  princesses,  or 
more  of  what  they  really  were,  than  the  old 
diplomatist.  The  Prince  of  Orange  went 
away,  and  the  Princess  Mary  drooped. 
Everybody  was  saying  that  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester must  be  the  Princess  Charlotte’s 
bridegroom,  after  all.  Rut  a few  months 
more  put  an  end  to  the  long  suspense. 
When  the  Princess  Charlotte  descended  the 
great  staircase  at  CarLon- house,  after  the 
ceremony  of  her  marriage,  she  was  met  at 
the  foot  with  open  arms  by  the  Princess 
Mar}",  whose  face  was  bathed  in  tears.  The 
Duke  and  Duche-s  of  Gloucester  were  mar- 
ried in  a few  weeks — on  the  22nd  of  July, 
1816.  The  bride’s  demeanour  was  so  interest- 
esting  and  affecting  that  it  opened  the  sluices 
of  Lord  E don’s  ready  tears,  which  he  de- 
clared ran  down  his  cheeks ; but  the  Chief 
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Justice,  Lord  EFenborougli,  also  present, 
must  have  been  in  another  mood.  Some 
persons  were  talking  in  a corner  of  t e 
crowded  room,  and  the  Chief  Justice  called 
to  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  “ Do 
not  make  such  a noise  in  that  corner — if  you 
do,  you  shall  be  married  yourselves.”  It  is 
rather  pathetic  now  to  think  of  the  details 
of  that  marriage — the  crowded  saloon,  the 
royal  mothers  and  sisters  on  one  side  the 
altar,  and  the  royal  brothers  on  the  other, 
the  bride,  though  no  longer  young,  “looking 
very  lovely,”  in  a remarkably  simple  dress  ; 
to  remember  how  the  scene  was  related  at 
every  fireside  in  England,  and  then  to  think 
that  rrone  of  the  family,  and  probably  no 
one  who  was  present,  survives.  No  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Parliament  for  an  increase 
of  income  in  this  case.  The  benevolent 
habits  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  had  taught 
t.,em  in  a practical  way  the  value  of  money; 
and  they  arranged  their  plan  of  life  so  as  to 
make  their  means  suffice,  and  leave  enough 
for  much  support  of  schools,  and  aid  to  many 
a good  cause. 

They  lived  together  eighteen  years,  the 
Duke  dying  in  November,  1834.  It  sur- 
prised no  one  that  his  wife  proved  herself 
the  most  assiduous  and  admirable  of  nurses 
during  her  husband’s  decline.  After  his 
death  she  lived  in  as  much  i-etirement  as 
h.r  rank  admitted,  doing  good  where  she 
could,  and  universally  beloved.  She  saw 
the  last  of  her  immediate  relatives  drop 
from  her  side,  and  herself  left  the  survivor 
of  th  it  long  family  train  that  used  to  look  so 
royal  and  so  graceful  when  returning  the 
admiring  salutations  of  the  public  on  the 
terrace  at  Windsor. — Daily  News. 


The  Right  Rev,  Dr.  Skinner,  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen. 

April  15.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  78,  the  Right 
Rev.  William  Skinner,  D.l).,  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, and  Primus  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church. 

Bishop  Skinner  was  the  inheritor  of  a 
name  which  has  long  been  held  in  honour  in 
the  Scottish  Church.  His  grandfather,  John 
Skinner,  the  son  of  John  Skinner,  parish 
schoolmaster,  first  at  Birse,  and  afterwards 
at  Edit,  both  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen, 
was  brought  up  by  a Presbyterian,  but  in 
early  manhood  joined  the  Communion  of  the 
Church,  and  was  afterwards  ordained  by 
Bishop  Dunbar  of  Aberdeen.  In  the  year 
1742  he  was  appointed  Incumbent  of  Long- 
side,  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  and  con- 
tinned  to  hold  that  cure  till  his  death,  in 
1807.  He  was  the  author  of  the  well-known 
“E  clesiastical  History  of  Scotland,”  of 
various  theological  works,  and  of  several 
Scottish  and  Latin  poems  of  great  merit ; 
and  his  name  still  remains  a household  word 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  he 
resided  for  so  many  years.  He  saw  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged  in  the  state  of 
its  greatest  prosperity  and  efficiency,  im- 
mediately before  the  rising  of  1745  ; he 
beheld  its  cruel  proscription  by  the  statutes 
enacted  after  the  suppression  of  that  enter- 
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prise  ; and  he  survived  to  see  the  commence- 
ment of  a more  tranquil,  if  not  a more 
honoured  period.  He  had  felt  in  his  own 
person  the  severity  of  the  persecution. 
Having  been  accused  of  reading  the  “Book 
of  Common  Prayer”  to  more  than  four  per- 
sons at  one  time,  and  having  admitted  the 
offence,  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  im- 
prisonment for  six  months. 

John  ISkinner,  son  of  the  pastor  of  Long- 
side,  and  father  of  the  late  Primus,  was  born  ■ 
in  1744.  He  was  nine  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  father’s  incarceration,  and  that  event 
caused  him  a degree  of  anxiety  which 
nothing  could  remove,  till  he  was  allowed 
to  share  his  confinement  in  the  jail  of  Oid 
Aberdeen.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Gerard  of  Aberdeen,  and  after  officiating 
for  some  time  to  two  congregations,  in  the 
parishes  of  Ellon  and  Udny  in  that  diocese, 
was  appointed  pastor  of  the  congregation 
now  represented  by  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Aberdeen.  On  the  elevation  of  Bishop  Kil- 
gour  to  the  primacy,  John  Skinner  was 
elected  as  his  coadjutor  in  the  see  of  Aber- 
deen, and  was  consecrated  in  1782.  Two 
years  after,  he  assisted  in  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  our  later  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Seabury, 
the  first  Bishop  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  took  place  in  a house  in 
Long  Acre,  Aberdeen,  then  occupied  both 
as  the  Bishop’s  own  dwelling-house,  and  as 
the  place  of  meeting  of  his  congregation, 
and  on  the  site  of  which  a Wesleyan  chapel 
now  stands.  In  1788  Bishop  Skinner  suc- 
ceeded Bishop  Kilgour  as  Primus.  Early 
in  that  year  Prince  Charles  Edward  had 
died,  and  at  an  episcopal  synod  held  a few 
months  after,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  Clergy  should  pray  for  King  George 
and  the  royal  family  by  name  according  to 
the  forms  in  the  English  Liturgy.  These 
events  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Scottish  Church,  a measure 
which  wascarried  through  Parliament  chiefly 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Primus.  At  the 
time  it  was  thought  not  advisable  to  oppose 
the  insertion  of  a clause  in  the  act  by  which 
all  clergy  of  Scottish  ordination  were  pro- 
hibited from  holding  benefices,  or  officiating 
to  any  congregation  in  England.  Inthej^ear 
1811  the  Primus  presided  at  a general  synod, 
held  at  Aberdeen,  where  the  canons  on 
which  the  present  code  is  founded  were 
enacted.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  July  1816. 

The  late  Primus  was  the  second  son  of 
Bishop  John  Skinner,  the  eldest  son  being 
John  Skinner,  Dean  of  Dunkeld,  author  of 
the  “Annals  of  Scottish  Episcopacy.”  He 
was  born  at  Aberdeen  on  the  24th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1778,  and  was  educated  at  Maiischal 
College  there,  where  he  took  his  degree  as 
Master  of  Arts.  His  father  was  anxious 
that  he  should  complete  his  education  at 
one  of  the  English  universities,  not  only  for 
the  sake  cf  t e studies  pursued  there,  but 
as  preparatory  to  his  receiving  holy  orders 
from  an  English  bishop,  in  order  to  afford 
a practical  refutation  of  an  idle  story  which 
had  gone  abroad,  that  the  Scottish  Primus 
was  at  heart  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
5 B 
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the  Church  of  England.  His  circumstances 
V ould  not  have  permitted  him  to  carry  out 
his  wish,  but  he  was  enabled  to  do  so 
through  the  assistance  of  William  Stevens, 
the  well-known  friend  of  Bishop  Horne, 
and  Jones  of  Nayland.  The  interesting 
circumstances  connected  with  this  are  told 
by  Sir  Janies  P.  rk  in  his  Life  of  Stevens 
(4th  ed.,  pp.  29 — 34) ; but  few,  probably,  of 
those  who  have  rea(l  the  beautiful  narra- 
tive, are  aware  that  the  “respectable  and 
exemplary  clergyman,  residing  in  a very 
distant  part  of  the  kingdom,”  ....  “most 
desirous  of  getting  his  son  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, intendi  y him  for  Holy  Orders,”  was 
bishop  John  Skinner,  and  that  the  “young 
student”  of  Wadham  College,  whom  Ste- 
vens, on  his  ariival  at  Oxford,  -“provided 
with  Mr.  Parkhurst's  two  Lexicons,”  ob- 
serving to  him,  “ that  with  these  two  books 
and  his  Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek  Testament 
well  used,  he  might  set  up  trade  whenever 
called  upon,”  was  the  late  Primus  of  the 
Scottish  Church. 

After  finishing  his  course  at  the  uni- 
versit3%  from  whi.h  he  subsequently  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  he 
was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Horsley  in 
March,  1802,  and  in  the  lollowing  year 
was  raised  to  the  priesthood  by  the  same 
Prelate.  Retarning  to  Scotland,  he  offi- 
ciated as  assistant,  and  afterwards  as  col- 
league, to  his  father  in  the  incumbency  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Aberdeen.  On  the 
11th  of  September,  1816,  he  was  elected 
by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  as  successor 
to  his  father  in  the  see  of  Aberdeen,  and 
was  consecrated  at  Stirling  on  the  27th  of 
October  in  the  same  year.  On  the  2ad  day 
of  June,  1841,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Dr.  Walker,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
office  of  Primus.  During  his  episcopate  and 
primacy.  Bishop  Skinner  too  t an  active  part 
not  only  in  the  administration  of  his  o-nm 
diocese,  but  in  the  general  government  of  the 
Church.  In  the  former  capaci':}’-  he  was 
called  upon,  in  the  year  1843,  to  pronoimce 
eccles'astical  censures  on  a clergj'man  of 
English  ordination  officiating  at  Aberdeen, 
who,  after  being  received  into  communion 
with  the  Church,  had  returned  to  a state  of 
schism,  and  persuaded  his  congregation  to 
follow  his  example. 

The  Piimus  had  for  some  time  been  in 
infirm  he  dth,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  pre- 
sent ).'e\r  he  suffered  severely  from  a ma- 
lady with  which  he  had  long  been  afflicted  ; 
but  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties 
was  never  interrupted.  On  Wednesday  in 
Holy  Week  he  held  his  annual  confirma- 
ti  m at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  and  on  Easter 
Day  he  was  present  at  the  Morning  service, 
and  received  the  Holy  Communion.  On 
Monday  in  Easter  week  he  began  to  write 
a circular,  intended  to  be  sent  to  his  clergy, 
along  with  a Pastoral  Letter,  addressed  “ to 
all  faithful  memb  -rs  of  the  Church  within 
the  fiiocese  of  Aberdeen,”  which  he  had 
prep  ire  I a short  time  before,  at  the  request 
cf  the  Aberdeen  Dioc -san  Association  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society.  In 
this  letter  he  impressed  on  the  laity  the  duty 


of  more  zealous  and  self-denying  exertions 
for  the  support  of  their  p-istors,  pointing  out, 
as  the  best  manner  of  doing  so,  ‘ ‘ the  weekly 
offertory,” — “the  solemn  offering  of  these 
pious  g-ifts  upon  Goa’s  holy  altar,  according 
to  the  ritual  and  order  of  the  Church.” 
On  the  jMonday  evening  he  conversed  cheer- 
fully with  his  family',  but  was  taken  ill 
during  the  night,  and  died  early  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday. 

The  late  Primus  was  assiduous  and  ex- 
emp'ary  in  the  discharge  of  every  pastoral 
duty,  and  in  private  life,  and  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow  citizens,  his  conduct 
was  marked  by  a more  than  ordinary  amount 
of  kindness  and  courtesy.  Scrupulously  exact 
and  punctual  in  his  habits,  he  was  an  ex- 
ample of  regularity  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  Church.  He 
was  particularly  careful  in  regard  to  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
not  shrinking  from  his  duty  even  when  it 
was  disagreeable  to  his  own  feelings,  or  liable 
to  misrepresentation,  as  partaking  of  too 
great  strictness.  And  hence,  in  a great 
me.isure,  the  important  diocese  over  which 
he  presided  still  retains  much  of  that  pe- 
culiar ecclesiastical  character  first  impressed 
upon  it  by  its  famous  Doctors  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  made  permanent  during 
the  episcopate  of  the  fearless  and  noble- 
minded  Bishop  Gadderar  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth. 

“The  death  of  Bishop  Skinner.,”  says  an 
able  writer  in  the  “Edinburgh  Courant,” 
“may  be  said  to  break  the  last  living  link 
of  connexion  between  the  Scottish  episco- 
pate of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  Scottish 
episcopate  of  the  nineteenth  century — be- 
tween the  proscribed  and  persecuted  rem- 
nant which,  a hundred  years  ago,  met  by 
stealth  in  garrets  and  in  cellars,  and  the 
peaceful  and  prosperous  communion,  whose 
stately  churches  now  adorn  the  streets  of 
every  considerable  town,  and  not  a few 

country  parishes  in  Scotland 

The  episcopalians  of  the  north  will  have 
difficulty  in  realizing  that,  for  the  first  timo 
during  three  quarters  of  a century,  they 
have  no  ‘ Bishop  Skinner  of  Aberdeen.’  ” — • 
Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Journal. 


Adiiieal  Lord  William  Fitzroy,  K.C.B. 

Mty  13.  At  East  Sheen,  aged  74,  the 
Eight  Hon.  Lord  William  Fitzroy,  K.C.B., 
Admiral  of  the  Blue. 

He  was  born  June  1,  1782,  was  third  son 
of  Augustus  Henry,  third  Duke  of  Grafton, 
by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  Richard  Wrottesley,  tart. 

This  officer  entered  the  Navy  April  21, 
1794,  on  hoard  the  “ Phaet  n,”  38,  Capts. 
Win.  l-ientinck  and  H n.  Robt.  Stopford,  one 
of  Lord  Howe’s  frigates,  in  the  ensuing  ac- 
tion of  the  1st  of  June.  He  next  joined  the 
“Leviatha  I,”  74,  commanded  by  Lord  Hugh 
Seymour,  and,  when  with  tlie  same  offeer  in 
the  “ Sans  Pared,”  80,  he  took  part  in  Lord 
Bridport’s  action,  June  23,  1795.  After  an 
occasional  attachment  to  the  “Niger,”  32, 
Capt.  Edw.  Jas.  Foote,  “ Phoenix,”  36,  Capt. 
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Lawrence  Wm.  Halsted,  and  “ Cambrian,”  40, 
Capt.  Hon.  Arthur  Kaye  Legge,  he  rejoined 
Capt.  Foom,  in  Feb.  1798,  on  board  the 
“ Seahorse,”  of  46  guns  and  292  men ; in 
which  vessel  we  find  him,  off  the  island  of 
Panteliaria,  assisting  at  thecapture  — June  27, 
1798,  after  a close  action  of  eight  minutes,  a 
loss  to  the  British  of  2 men  killed  and 
16  wounded,  and  to  the  enemy  of  18  killed 
and  37  wounded,— of  the  French  frigate  “ La 
Sensible,”  of  36  guns  and  300  men.  Being 
promoted  to  a lieutenancy,  May  13,  1800,  in 
the  “ Penelope,”  36,  Capt.  Hon.  Henry  Black- 
wood, he  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Mata, 
and  attended  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  On 
Oct.  31,  1801,  he  became  Acting-Commander 
of  the  “ Salamine”  sloop,  and,  being  con- 
firmed, Jan.  7,  1802,  in  the  “Mutine,”  was 
af  erwards  employed,  from  Jan*  26,  1803, 
until  Feb.  29,  1804,  in  command  of  the 
“ Fair}".”  As  a Post-Captain,  a rank  he  at- 
tained on  March  3 in  the  latter  year.  Lord 
Wm.  Fitzroy  appears  to  have  commanded 
the  “Duquesne”  and  “Vanguard,”  74, 
“^olus,”  32,  and  “Macedonian,”  38,  on  the 
Jamaica,  Channel,  Irish,  Halifax,  and  Lisbon 
stations ; and  in  the  “ A3olus”  to  have  been 
present  in  Sir  Richard  Strachan’s  action  off 
Ferrol,  Nov.  4,  1805,  and  at  the  reduction  of 
Martinique  in  Feb  1809. 

In  Ai  ril,  1811,  when  commanding  the 
“ Macedonia”  on  the  Lisbon  station,  he  was 
dismissed  the  service  by  sentence  of  court- 
martial  for  having  put  the  master  of  the 
vessel  in  irons;  but  the  master  was  im- 
mediately after  tried  and  found  guilty  of  c n- 
tempt  to  Lord  William,  and  was  dismissed 
the  service,  and  declared  incapable  of  serving 
again  as  an  officer,  but  was  restored  to  his 
former  rank  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  fol- 
lowing August.  His  Lordship,  who  has  not 
been  employed  since,  was  promoted  to  Flag- 
rank,  Jan.  10, 1837. 

The  Admiral  was  nominated  a C.B.  June 
4,  1815,  and  a K.C.B.  July  4,  1840.  lie 
married,  Aug.  9,  1816,  Georgiana,  second 
d ughter  of  the  late  Thom.  s Raikes,  esq., 
and  by  that  lady  has  issue  a son  and  three 
daughters. 


Vice-Abm.  Loed  Radstock,  C.B. 

MayW.  At  26,  Portland-place,  aged  70, 
the  Rt.  Hon  Granville  George  Waldegrave, 
second  Far  on  Radstock,  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Red. 

He  was  born  Sopt.  24, 1786,  and  was  eldest 
son  of  William  Waldegrave,  Lord  Radstock, 
Admiral  of  the  Red,  G.C.B.,  (whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  second  Baron  Aug.  20,  1825,)  by 
Cornelia,  second  daughter  of  David  Van  Leii- 
nap.  Esq.,  Chief  of  the  Dutch  factory  at 
Smyrna,  and  brother  of  Capt.  Eon.  Wm. 
Waldegrave,  R.N.  (1828),  who  died  Dec.  20, 
1838. 

This  officer  (whose  name  had  been  borne 
in  1794  on  the  books  of  the  “Courageux,” 
74,  commanded  by  his  father)  embarked,  in 
1798  as  Midshipman  on  board  the  “ Agin- 
court,”  64,  Capt.  John  Bligh,  bearing  the  flag 
of  his  parent  at  Newfoundland,  where  he  re- 
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mained  until  June,  1800.  He  then  joined 
the  “Phaeton,”  38,  and  “Pearl,”  32,  Capts. 
Jas.  _NicoU  Morris,  and  Sam.  Jas.  IBallard, 
both  in  the  Mediterranean  ; next,  in  Nov. 
1801,  the  “Theseus,”  74,  Capt.  John  I lig  ', 
lying  at  Spithead;  and  in  Jan.,  1802,  the 
“ Medusa,”  32,  Capt.  John  Gore,  again  in  the 
Mediteiranean  ; where,  in  Dec.,  1803,  he  wes 
received  by  Lord  Nelson,  on  promotion,  on 
board  the  “ Victory,”  100  In  that  ship,  in 
which  be  was  confiimed  a Lieutenant  J uly  20, 
1804,  he  united  in  two  unsuccessful  pursuits 
after  the  French  fleet.  In  the  spring  of  1805 
he  removed  to  the  “ Hydra,”  38.  Capt.  Geo. 
Mun  V)  f^lso  in  the  Mediterranean  ; and  on 
Jan.  22,  1806,  he  was  pri  moted  to  the  rank 
of  Commander.  H s next  appointment  was, 
April  18,  in  the  latter  year,  to  the  “ Minorca,” 
18,  in  which  vessel  we  find  him  engaged  in 
maintaining  a communication  between  the 
naval  forces  off  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  and  in- 
volved in  oc(asional  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy  in  the  Straits.  He  succeeded  while 
in  her  making  prize,  among  other  vessels,  of 
a Spanish  privateer,  “ Nostra  Senora  del  Car- 
men,” al'iiis  “ La  Caridad,”  of  2 guns,  2 
swivels,  and  35  men,  and  a royal  p icket  from 
Tangier  bound  to  Tarifa.  Attaining  Post- 
rank F'eb.  16,  1807,  he  assumed  command,  in 
May,  1808,  of  the  “Thames,”  32,  then  on 
her  passage  home  from  the  Mediterranean, 
whither,  after  that  ship  had  been  refitted,  he 
again  proceeded.  On  July  25,  1810,  Capt. 
Waldegrave,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
“Weasel”  and  “Pilot”  brigs,  and  of  their 
boats,  effected  the  capture  and  destruction, 
under  the  batteries  of  Amantea,  of  a convoy 
of  31  vessels  1 den  with  provisions  and 
stores  for  the  enemy’s  army  at  Scylla,  to- 
gether with  sev  n large  gun-boats,  and  five 
armed  scampavias,  an  event  which  mate- 
rially tended  to  prevent  Murat’s  contemplated 
invasion  of  Sicily.  Ca  t.  Waldegrave  was 
afterwards  intrusted  with  a mission  to  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  con- 
cluded the  fiist  treaty  effected  with  that  re- 
markable character.  His  conduct  in  this 
instance,  as  it  had  done  at  Amantea,  pro- 
cured him  the  thanks  of  the  Comraander-in- 
Chief,  and  of  the  Board  of  Admit  alty.  On 
Oct.  5, 1810,  the  boats  of  the  “ Thames  ” and 
“ Eclair  ” brig  cut  out  10  transports  collected 
near  Agricoli,  in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno ; and  on 
June  16,  1811,  a detachment,  landed  from 
the  former  ship  and  the  “ Cephalus”  sloop-of- 
war,  dest  oyed  the  same  number  of  armed 
feluccas  on  the  beach  near  Cetraro.  'i'o 
mark  their  approbation  of  his  continuous 
ex  rtions,  the  Adm'ralty  had,  on  March  15,  in 
the  lat  er  year,  appointed  Capt.  Wald  grave 
to  the  “ Volontaire,”  38,  which  ship  l.e 
joined  in  the  ensuing  July.  At  first  he  was 
employed  in  wat<  hi  g the  Tou  on  fleet  during 
the  absence  of  Sir  Edw.  Pellew  and  the  line- 
of-I)attle  ships  under  his  orders.  While  so 
stationed,  and  in  company  with  the  “ Perlen,” 
38,  he  was  pursued,  Nov.  22, 1811,  by  three 
French  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
from  whom  the  British  vessels,  after  a run- 
ning fight  which  lasted  several  hours,  con- 
trived to  accomplish  a gallant  escape.  Ha 
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was  subsequently,  after  having  refitted  in 
England,  employed  on  the  coast  of  Spain ; 
and  his  boats,  as  detailed  in  our  memoirs  of 
the  offi  ers  who  commanded  them,  engaged, 
with  those  of  oiher  ships,  in  capturing  and 
destroying  large  numbers  of  the  enemy’s 
vessels.  On  March  4*,  1815,  he  t ok  the 
“ Aspasia  ” American  letter-of-marque,  of  3 
guns  and  2 j men.  He  continued  in  the 
“Vol  ntaire”  until  the  close  of  1815,  and 
has  since  been  on  half-pay.  On  June  4,  in 
the  year  last  mentioned,  he  was  nominated  a 
C.B, ; and  from  Sept.  5,  1831,  until  advanced 
to  Flag-rank,  23  Nov.  1841,  he  filled  the  ap- 
pointment of  Naval  Aide-de-Camp  to  his  late 
and  her  present  Majesty. 

Lord  Radstock,  since  the  peace,  has  been 
energetically  employed  in  watching  over  and 
ministering,  in  his  public  and  private  capa- 
city, to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  poorer 
and  more  distressed  members  of  the  profession. 
He  married,  Aug.  7,  1823,  Esther  Caroline, 
youngest  daughter  of  Jas.  Puget,  Esq.,  of 
Totteridge,  co.  Hants,  who  survives,  by 
whom  he  has  issue  one  son,  Granville  Augus- 
tus William,  now  Lord  Radstock,  one  daugh- 
ter, married  to  Capt.  W,  heauchamp  Proctor, 
of  Langley -park,  Norfolk,  and  one  daughter 
unmarried. 


Admieal  Gosselin. 

Recently,  at  his  residence,  Jersey,  aged  92, 
Sir  Thomas  Le  Marchant  Gosselin,  Admiral 
of  the  Red,  the  Senior  Admiral  in  the  British 
navy. 

Sir  Thomas  Le  Marchant  Gosselin,  born 
May  7,  1765,  was  the  second  son  of  Joshua 
Gosselin,  Esq.,  Colonel  of  the  North  Regiment 
of  Militia,  by  Martha,  daughter  of  Tnos.  Le 
Marchant,  Esq.,  of  Guernsey'.  He  was  brother 
of  Gen.  Gerard  Gosselin,  of  Mount  Ospi  inge, 
co.  Kent,  and  also  of  L cuts.  Corbet  and  Chas. 
Gosselin.  of  the  navy  and  army,  both  of  whom 
died  at  Trini  ad  in  1803. 

This  officer  entered  the  navy,  Aug.  2, 1778, 
on  bjard  the  “Act  ton,”  44,  Capt.  P.  Boteler, 
with  whom  he  removed.,  in  June  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  the  “ Ardent,”  64.  That  ship 
being  captured  on  Aug.  16, 1779,  by  the  com- 
bined fl  ets  of  France  and  Spain,  he  remained 
for  three  months  a prisoner  at  Alengon,  in 
Normandy.  He  next  joined  the  “ Barfleur,” 
98,  bearing  the  flag  of  S r Sam.  Hood,  m 
which  ship,  after  witnessing  the  reduction  of 
the  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  he  fought 
in  t!ie  action  with  the  Comte  de  Grasse  off 
Martinique,  April  29,  1781,  and  in  those  of 
Jan.  ‘z5  and  26,  1792,  off  St  Kitt’s.  Re- 
moving then  to  the  “ Cliampion,”  commanded 
by  Capt.  Hood,  Mr.  Gosselin  took  furth  r part 
in  the  memorable  operations  of  April  9 and 
12,  1782,  as  als  > in  the  capture,  on  the  19th  of 
the  .-ame  month,  of  two  Frencli  line-of  battle 
ships,  a frigate  and  a corvette,  the  latter  of 
which  struck  to  the  “Champion  ” af  er  a few 
broadsides.  After  an  additional  servitude  in 
the  *•  Aimable,”  32,  “ Carnatic,” 74,  “Nauti- 
lus,” 16,  “Grampus,”  60,  “Tri  inph,”  74,  and 
“ Barfleur,”  98  on  various  stations,  he  was 
promoted,  Dec.  1,  1787,  to  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant, his  appointments  in  which  capacity 


were,  it  appears,  to  the  “ Atalanta,”  16, 
“ Crown,”  64,  and  “Minerva,”  38,  all  on  the 
East  India  station,  where  he  was  invested 
with  the  command,  April  20,  1793,  of  the 
“Despatch”  sloop.  Capt.  Gosselin,  whose 
next  appointment  was,  March  19, 1794,  to  the 
Kingfisher,”  18,  subsequently  assisted  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Cornwallis  in  the  capture  of  a 
small  convoy  off  Belleisle,  and  compe  led  a 
French  frigate  to  cast  off  a large  store-ship 
she  had  in  tow.  Being  confirmed  to  Post- 
rank July  23,  1795,  in  tne  “ Brunswick,”  74, 
he  further  obtained  command,  on  April  22, 
and  J aly  25, 1796,  of  the  “ Diamond,”  38  and 
“ Syren,”  32.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  mu- 
tiny at  Spithead  in  1797,  (pre . iously  to  which 
he  had  captured  the  “ Sans  Peur  ” French 
cutter  privateer,  carrying  2 swiveL,  some 
small  arms,  and  18  men,)  Capt.  Gosselin  pro- 
ceeded in  the  latter  frigate,  with  the  “ PeaJ,” 
32,  and  20-gun  ships  ^‘Dart”  and  “Arrow,” 
under  his  orders,  to  the  relief  of  Sir  Richard 
Strachan  off  SL  Marcon.  In  March,  1798,  he 
sailed  in  charge  of  a large  convoy  for  Jamaica 
and  the  Leeward  Is'ands,  carrying  out  at  the 
same  time  M^jor-Geueral  Lowyer,  the  Go- 
vernor-Gene al,  and  Staff;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  masters  of  the  merchantmen  pre- 
sented him  with  a very  valuable  sword,  as  a 
mark  of  their  respect  and  esteem.  - After  con- 
tributing, in  Aug.  1799,  to  the  reduction  of 
the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  C.  pt.  Gosselin 
returned  to  England  with  another  convoy. 
He  was  next  employed  for  three  months 
during  the  summer  of  1800  in  attendance 
upon  George  IIL  at  Weymouth.  In  Feb., 
1801,  we  again  find  him  escorting  the  trade  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  continued  until 
the  peace.  Tlie  “ Melampus,”  to  which  frigate 
Capt.  Gosselin  had  been  removed  in  the  pre- 
vious Oct.,  being  paid  oft  June  23,  1802,  he 
did  not  again  go  afloat  until  Feb,  2, 1804,  on 
which  date  he  was  appointed  to  the  “ Ville  de 
Paris,”  110,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Hon.Wm. 
Cornwallis,  off  Brest,  where,  on  being  ap- 
pointed in  the  following  summer  to  the 
“Latona,”  38,  he  so  distinguished  himself  by 
his  energy  in  command  of  the  in-shore  squa- 
dron of  1 ligates  as  to  attract  the  successive 
thanks  of  the  above  officer  and  of  Lord 
Gardner  and  Sir  Chas.  Cotton.  From  the 
“ Latona”  Capt.  Gosselin  (who  had  captured 
in  her  the  “ Amphion  ” Spanish  privateer  of 
12  guns  and  70  men)  removed,  on  Feb.  4, 
1806^,  to  the  “ Audacious,”  74.  In  that  ship, 
after  having  gone  to  the  West  Indies  in  pur- 
suit of  Jerome  Buonaparte,  and  been  dis- 
masted in  a hurricane,  he  appears  to  have 
been  em])loyed,  first  in  escorting  the  army 
under  Sir  John  Moore  to  and  from  Gotten- 
berg,  next  in  convey  ing  that  officer  and  Lieut.- 
Generals  Sir  Harry  i urrard  and  Sir  John 
Hope  to  the  shores  of  Portugal,  whither  he 
took  charge  also  of  the  transports,  and  finally 
in  superintend  ng  the  embarkaiion  of  the 
army  after  the  battle  of  Corunna.  Capt. 
Gosselin’s  unremitted  exertions  on  the  latter 
occasion  procured  him  the  thanks  of  Sir  John 
l.ope,  wnom  he  brought  home,  and  also  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  He  had  pre- 
viously, when  ordered  to  Sweden,  carried  out 


1857.]  Gen.  Sir  Jas.  Macdonell.- 

Major-General  Sir  Edw.  Paget  and  Sir  John 
Murray  ; and  he  had  had  the  honour,  on  his 
return  from  tliat  country,  of  affording  a pas- 
sage to  Sir  Jn.  Moore  and  the  above-named  Sir 
Jn.  Hope.  He  left  the  “ Audacious”  in  March, 
1809.  Although  subsequently  appointed  o 
the  “ Cressy,”  74,  his  health  prevented  him 
from  joining,  and  he  has  since  been  on  half- 
pay. He  became  a Rear-Admiral  June  4, 
1814  ; a Vice-Admiral  May  27, 182  j ; and  a 
full  Admiral  November  23,  1841. 

Admiral  Gosselin  was  a magistrate  for 
Hertfordshire ; he  married,  March  18,  1809, 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Rayment  Plads- 
ley,  Esq.,  of  Wai’e  Priory,  in  that  co.,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  a son  and  three  daughters. 
The  son  is  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Capt.  Sir  John  Marshall,  R.N.,  C.B.,  K.C.H. 


Gen.  Sir  James  Macdonell,  G.C.B. 

May  15.  Aged  — , General  Sir  James 
Macdonell,  G.C.B. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Duncan 
Macdonell  of  Glengarry,  and  was  born  at 
the  family  seat  in  Invernesshire.  The  gal- 
lant general  entered  the  army  in  1796,  and 
was  appointed  Lieutenant  in  the  101st  Foot. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  and  saw  much  active  service  with 
that  gallant  corps,  in  fact  it  was  while  serv- 
ing in  that  regiment  that  he  derived  his 
greatest  honours.  He  first  took  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Naples  and  Calabria,  in  1805- 
6 ; and  after  entering  the  Guards  pursued  a 
brilliant  career  in  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
and  Flanders.  It  was  at  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  however,  that  he  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  being  then  a Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  Guards.  He  was  in  the  2nd 
brigade  of  the  1st  division,  under  General 
Sir  J.  Byng  (now  Field- Marshal  the  Earl  of 
Strafford),  and  on  the  evening  prior  to  the 
memorable  18th  of  June,  it  was  decided  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdonell,  with  the  2nd 
battalion  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  should 
have  charge  of  the  building  of  Hougou- 
mont,  while  the  late  Loril  Saltoun  should 
hold  the  orchard  and  the  wood.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  how  the  gallant  officer 
held  his  position  against  the  impetuous  and 
almost  overwhelming  force  of  the  French, 
and  how,  with  his  intrepid  body  of  guards, 
he  successfully  withstood  the  repeated  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy  on  that  important  point. 
He  was  warmly  applauded  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  his  eminent  services  on  that 
occasion.  T n e gallant  General  was  decorated 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and,  after  tak- 
ing the  intermediate  grade  of  K.C.B.  in 
1838,  was,  in  1855,  creat  .d  a Grand  Cross  of 
that  military  order  of  knighthood.  In  1837 
he  was  made  a Knight-Commander  of  the 
Hanoverian  order  of  the  Guelphs.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Waterloo  medal,  he  had  received 
the  gold  medal  for  Maida,  also  the  silver 
war-medal  and  four  clasps  for  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  Nivelle,  and  the  Nive.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  was  a knight  (4th  class)  of  St.  Vladimir. 
In  February,  1849,  he  was  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  71st  (Highland)  Regiment  of  Foot. 
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His  commissions  bore  date  as  annexed — En- 
sign, January,  1796  ; Lieutenant,  2nd  of 
February,  1796  ; Captain,  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1803  ; Major,  17th  of  April,  1804  ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  7th  of  September,  1809  ; 
Colonel,  12th  of  August,  1819  ; IMajor-Gene- 
ral,  22nd  of  July,  1830  ; Lieutenant-General, 
23rd  of  November,  1841 ; and  General,  20th 
of  June,  1854. 


Sir  Edward  Haggerston,  Bart. 

May  3.  At  his  residence,  near  Hexham, 
aged  :j9.  Sir  Edw.  Haggerston,  7th  baronet, 
of  Haggerston- castle,  Northumberland.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Hag- 
gerston.  Esq.,  by  Winifred,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Charlton,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1829,  and 
consequently  never  succeeded  to  the  title. 
The  elder  brother  of  the  baronet  so  recently 
deceased.  Sir  Thomas  Haggerston,  the  sixth 
baronet,  died  likewise  of  apoplexy,  in  De- 
cember, 1842,  leaving  issue  by  his  wife, 
Margaret,  only  daughter  of  William  Ro- 
bertson, Eisq.,  of  Lady  Kirk,  county  Ber- 
wick, five  daughters,  of  whom  no  less  than 
three  entered  the  religious  life,  and  became 
Nuns  at  Princethorpe,  Tournay,  and  at  St. 
Mary’s  Priory,  while  the  other  two  married 
David  Majoribanks,  Esq.  (who  assumed  the 
name  of  Robertson),  and  Lewis  Joseph  Eyre, 
Esq.,  youngest  son  of  Charles  Eyre,  Esq.,  of 
Derbyshire. 

Sir  Edward  Haggerston,  who  was  a ma- 
gistrate and  deputy- lieutenant  for  Nor- 
thumberland, never  married  ; and  in  conse- 
quence the  title  passes  to  his  next  surviving 
brother,  John,  now  eighth  baronet.  He  was 
formerly  a captain  in  the  army,  and  has 
been  twice  married,  first  in  1832  to  Emma, 
daughter  of  Mr.  T.  Dixon,  who  died  in 
1851  ; and  secondly,  in  1852,  to  Sarah  Anne, 
daughter  of  Henry  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Ax- 
minster,  Devon.  The  title  of  Haggerstone, 
which  ranks  sixth  among  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic baronetcies  in  order  of  precedence, 
was  conferred  by  King  Charles  I.,  in  1643, 
on  Thomas  Haggerstone,  of  Haggerstone- 
castle,  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman  who 
raised  and  commanded  a regiment  in  the 
royal  cau-e,  and  who  traced  his  pedigree  up 
to  John  de  Haggerstone,  one  of  the  Scottish 
barons  who  swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  in 
1296.  The  eldest  son  of  the  second  baronet 
fell  in  Ireland  in  the  service  of  James  II., 
while  three  of  his  younger  sons  took  holy 
orders  in  the  Romish  Church.  The  third  baro- 
net, Sir  Carnaby  Haggerston  (who  was  great 
great  grandfather  of  Sir  Edward  and  his 
predecessor)  was  also  the  father  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Haggerston,  Constable  of  Eve- 
ringham,  who  by  his  wife,  Lady  Winifred 
Maxwell,  only  surviving  daughter  and  heir 
of  John,  last  Lord  Maxwell  in  the  Scottish 
peerage,  became  the  fa  her  of  Mr.  Marma- 
duke  William  Constable  Maxwell,  of  Eve- 
ringham,  county  York. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Sikes. 

April  21.  At  the  Chantry-house,  Newark, 
aged  75,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sikes,  L.L.B. 
formerly  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambiidge. 
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The  Eev.  Joseph  Sikes  was  born  at 
Newark  on  November  ]3,  178],  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1798.  At  the  proper 
age  he  was  entered  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  1 804,  and  proceeded 
M.A.,  and  afterw'ards  received  the  degree  of 
L L B.,  but  never  took  any  Church  prefer- 
ment. He  was  a man  of  retiring  and  unas- 
suming habits,  an  excellent  scholar  and  an- 
tiquai'ian,  and  a gentlemanly  and  well-mean- 
ing man.  The  Chantry-house  at  Newark, 
in  which  Mr.  Sikes  departed  this  life,  is  the 
gem  of  that  neat  and  flourishing  town,  and 
has  long  been  i-s  pride  and  ornament. 
Although  suburban,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
located  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  pre  ,ent  fabric  of  the  chantry  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  a much  more  extensive 
mionastic  one,  for  priests  of  the  various 
foundations,  and  was  conferred  by  royal 
grant  on  the  maternal  ancestor  of  Air.  Sikes, 
(Sir  Edward  Snell,  Kt ) It  had  been  an 
establishment  of  observant  friars  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  founded,  according  to 
Tanner,  about  1499,  but  the  present  mansion 
W'as  erec  ed  in  1725,  by  Samuel  Foster,  Esq., 
the  maternal  great  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent deceased,  in  a sort  of  Palladian  stj*  le, 
suggested  by  his  friend  and  intimate  associ- 
ate, Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  This  house  now 
contains  much  to  gratify  the  virtuoso.  It 
has  a small  chape),  with  many  interesting 
enrichments.  Every  room  almost  is  orna- 
mented with  valuable  pictures,  sculpture, 
and  o'.her  works  of  art.  Indeed  it  may 
justly  be  described  as  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing specimens  of  those  ai  istocratic  municipal 
residences  which  have  not  given  way  to 
change  in  taste  and  to  the  important  in- 
terests of  commerce,  while  its  comp  irative 
limited  demense  has  been  decorated  with  no 
sparing  or  untasteful  hand,  with  various  ad- 
mired e 1 bellishm  nts  of  art  and  nature. 

The  fami  y of  the  S kes’  is  said  by  Thores- 
by  in  his  jjmatls  Leodienses,  published  in 
171  , to  have  derived  its  surname  from  Sikes, 
or  Sike  Dyke,  a village  formerly  situate  near 
Carlisle,  Cumberland,  among  the  gentry  of 
which  shire  was  found  the  name  of  Walder  de 
Sike,  r turned  about  the  commencement  of 
the  15th  century.  One  of  its  collateral 
branches  subsequently  settLd  at  Leeds, 
Yorkshire.  In  a subsequent  year,  the  close 
of  Queen  Ann’s  reign,  a Captain  Richard 
Sikes  was  sent  on  a military  mission  to  Ire- 
land, and  appointed  governor  of  the  town 
and  castle  of  Athlone.  d he  Rev.  Richard 
Sikes,  fifth  in  lineal  descent  fi-om  Richard 
Sikes,  of  Sikes  Dyke,  time  of  Henry  VI., 
and  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Sikes, 
Rector  of  Kirkheaton,  was  himself  Rector 
of  Spofforth  and  Prebendary  of  York.  He 
left  four  children.  Fi  om  the  above  Richard’s 
brother  John,  who  was  a merchant  at  Dort, 
sprung  the  family  of  the  present  baronet. 
Sir  'fatten  S\  kes,  of  Sledmere.  in  the  county 
of  York.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Prebendary 
of  York  was  Richard,  AIA.  He  died  in 
1G96,  having  an  only  son,  born  in  the  same 
year,  who  left  at  his  demise  in  1751  three 
sons,  Samuel,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  Sa- 
muel and  Benjamin  died  without  issue.  On 


the  decease  of  his  father,  Joseph  Sikes,  the 
second  son,  succe-d^d  to  the  estates.  He 
was  born  in  1724,  and  was  for  nearly  half  a 
century  one  of  the  acting  magistrates  and 
Deputy-Lieutenants  for  the  counties  of  Not- 
tingham and  Derby.  He  was,  during  an 
extended  period,  chairman  of  the  Newark 
bench,  as  also  of  its  local  magistracy,  and 
was  thrici  mayor  of  that  borough,  viz.  in 
1756,  1767,  1780.  He  also  held  for  some 
time  the  office  of  Gentleman  of  the  frivy 
Chamber  to  King  George  III.  He  married 
first.  Jane,  daughter  of  Robeid  Heron,  Esq., 
of  Newark,  and  aunt  to  Sir  Robert  Heron, 
Bart.,  of  Stubton.  She  deceased  in  1778, 
without  surviving  issue.  He  m.arried,  se- 
condly, Alary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  P. 
Hurton,  Rector  of  Doddington,  in  the  county 
ofXincoln,  and  domestic  Ch  plain  to  Lord 
Delaval,  by  whom  he  had  Joseph,  the  de- 
ceased, and  two  daughters,  Hannah  Maria, 
who  married,  in  1824,  George  Kirk,  Esq.,  of 
Leicester,  and  Sophia  Josepha,  who  was 
married  in  1821,  to  the  Rev.  H.  Wade  Gery, 
M.A.,  of  Bushmead  Prior}’',  in  the  county  of 
Bedford  Mr.  Sikes  departed  this  life  in 
1798,  aged  74  years. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Evaks. 

April  25.  In  Edward-street,  Hampst^ad- 
road,  in  his  80th  year,  Mr.  Robert  Harding 
Evans,  formerly  the  well-known  book  auc- 
tioneer in  Pall-Mall. 

He  w.  s the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  an 
eminent  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  the  editor 
of  a very  popular  collection  of  Old  Ballads, 
and  of  many  useful  editions  of  the  poets  and 
c assies  of  the  last  century.  He  di-d  in 
1784,  when  his  son  was  about  seven  years 
old.  (See  a Memoir  of  Air.  T.  Evans  in 
Nichols’s  Liter.try  Anecdotes,  vol.  iii.p.  466, 
and  Index,  vii.  128.) 

Air.  R.  H.  Evans  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School.  He  served  his  apprentice- 
ship to  Mr.  Thomas  Payne,  at  the  Alews- 
gate,  and  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Mr. 
James  Edwards  in  Pall  Alall.  He  there 
continued  as  a general  bookseller  until  1812, 
when  his  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  George 
Nicol,  induced  him  to  act  as  auctioneer  in 
the  sale  of  the  famo  ’s  library  of  the  Duke 
of  Roxburghe  ; and  ‘'"it  must  be  allowed,” 
remarks  Dr.  Dibdin,  “ that  such  a situation, 
for  a novice,  was  not  less  important  and 
difficult  than  it  was  of  long  and  severe  trial. 
The  result  did  not  di  appoint  the  anticipa- 
tions ( J his  employers  and  ( f the  public,  i or 
two-and-forty  successive  days  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) were  the  voice  and  hammer  of  Mr, 
Evans  heard  with  equal  efficacy.  The  throng 
and  press,  both  of  idle  spectators  and  de- 
termined buyers,  was  unprecedented.” 

From  his  success  in  th  s memorable  sale, 
Mr.  Evans  was  induced  to  undertake  fre- 
quent auctions,  in  addition  to  his  rade  as  a 
general  bookseller,  which,  after  a time,  be- 
came les  i an  object  of  his  attention.  During 
the  early  years  of  his  wielding  the  hammer 
he  was  employed  in  the  dispersion  of  the 
Hanley,  Elchorne,  and  Townley  libraries, 
those  of  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
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ton,  Field-Marshal  Junot,»andthe  Borromeo 
(/ol.ecti  n ; and  subsequently,  among  others 
we  may  not  recall  to  memory,  he  sold  the 
'celebrated  Whiteknights  collection,  and 
those  of  Bindley,  Dent,  Hibbert,  North, 
and  the  most  valuable  por.ions  of  the  vast 
accumulations  of  Mr.  Heber.  It  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  in  the  series  of  Mr.  Itvans’s 
sale  catalogues  wi  1 be  found  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  best  libraries  sold 
between  the  years  1812  and  1h47  ; and  we 
have  the  satisfaction  to  add  that  his  own 
marked  set  was,  about  two  years  ago,  de- 
posi  ed  in  the  British  Museum,  as  some 
time  before  had  been  the  much  longer  series 
of  the  house  of  Leigh,  Sotheby,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Evans  was  qualified  for  his  profession 
by  an  excellent  memory  and  by  a vast  fund 
of  information.  It  was  always  a pleasure  to 
hear  him  discourse  on  the  intrinsic  merit  or 
the  antecedent  history  of  whatever  articles 
of  mark  he  had  to  press  sub  hasta.  He 
omitted  no  comments  or  arguments  that 
might  tend  to  encourage  the  competition  of 
bidders,  and  they  were  sometimes  so  fre- 
quent and  so  prolonged  as  to  extend  the 
day’s  sale  to  an  hour  inconveniently  late. 

In  private  intercourse  his  communications 
were  no  less  ready  and  no  less  remarkable  ; 
for  such  was  his  acquaintance  with  what 
may  be  termed  our  political  literature,  that 
many  men  of  high  standing  in  public  life, 
and  in  particular  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
have  frequently  profited  by  his  information. 

Mr.  Evans  ei  gaged  in  several  literary 
tasks,  besides  the  excellent  biographical 
notes  of  his  cata’ogues.  He  edited  a new 
edition  of  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  in  4to.,  adding 
a fifth  volume,  which  contained  reprints  of 
some  of  the  rarest  tracts.  He  produced  a 
new  edition  of  his  father’s  collection  of  Bal- 
lads, and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  he  furnished  the  explanations  to 
Gilray’s  Caricatures,  republished  by  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Bohn. 

An  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Evans  was 
given  in  Dr.  Dib  lin’s  Decameron,  vol.  iii.  p. 
61,  drawn  by  Behnes  (now  the  eminent 
sculptor)  and  engraved  by  Freeman. 


Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq. 

Map  14  At  Hamsted,  Kent,  aged  80, 
Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq. 

Mr  Hodges  was  a magistrate  for  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  for  a long 
series  of  years  was  chairman  of  the  Cran- 
brook  bench,  and  formerly  filled  the  high 
offices  of  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions 
for  the  county,  and  Deputy-Lieutenant  of 
Kent,  as  well  as  a Major  in  the  West  Kent 
Militia.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hallett 
Hodges,  Esq.,  (High-Sheriff  of  Kent  in  1786,) 
by  Dorothy,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Cart- 
wright, Esq.,  of  Marnham,  Notts.  Mr.  Hal- 
lett Hodges  was  the  only  .son  of  Thomas 
Hodges,  Esq , of  Breedy,  Dorset,  ( who  died 
whiLt  governor  of  Bombay,  Feb.  22,  1771,) 
by  Miss  Hallett.  Mr.  Hall  tt  Hodges  had 
three  sons  besides  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
and  two  daughters,  viz.  John  Henry,  Francis 


Willoughby,  Edmund,  Ann  Elizabeth,  who 
married  the  Rev.  F.  Hotham,  second  son 
of  Sir  Beaumont  Hotham,  Knight,  one  of 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Julia 
Frances,  who  married  Sir  William  Darby, 
Knight. 

Mr.  T.  Law  Podges  was  born  June  3, 1776, 
and  married,  Feb.  16,  1802,  Rebecca  (who 
died  some  years  ago),  only  child  of  Sir  Roger 
Twisden,  JBart.,  of  Bradbourne-park,  Kint, 
by  Rebecca  his  wife,  daughter  of  Is  'ac  Wil- 
dash.  Esq.  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Law  Hodges  had 
issue,  viz.  Thos.  Twisden  1 lodges.  Esq.,  for- 
merly M.P.  tor  Rochester,  who  married  Flo- 
retta  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Thos.  Cliandless, 
Esq.,  of  London,  since  deceased ; Ann  Rebecca, 
the  late  wife  of  Col.  Cook  Tylden  Pattenson,  of 
Rornden,  Biddenden;  Francis  Dorothea,  the 
wife  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Forbes,  younger  son 
of  Gen.  Lord  Forbes,  of  Castle  Forbes,  Aber- 
deen ; Caroline  Cordelia,  now  of  Hemsted; 
Ju  ia  Elizabeth,  the  late  wife  of  the  Rev.  W. 
M.  Smith  Marriott,  Rector  of  florsmonden  ; 
Katherine,  the  widow  of  the  late  William 
Peareth,  Esq. ; and  Charlotte  Lydia,  the  late 
wife  of  M *jor  Edward  Barrett  Curteis,  for- 
merly M.P  for  Rye. 

Mr.  Modgi  s served  in  five  parliaments ; he 
was  elected  for  Kent  in  1830,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Honey  wood.  He  was  elected 
again  in  1831 ; and  in  1832  he  was  elected 
for  the  western  division  of  that  county,  which 
he  represented  till  1841.  In  1847  he  was  again 
elected,  and  in  1852  ceased  to  be'ong  to  par- 
liament. During  this  long  parliamentary 
career,  the  House  of  Commons  was  reformed, 
the  municipal  corporations  placed  on  a jiopu- 
lar  basis,  tithes  commuted,  and  frqe-trade 
triumphant.  The  political  services  of  Mr. 
Hodges  were  acknowledged,  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  constituency,  and  a sense  of  the  high 
opinion  that  was  held  of  him  as  a statesman 
and  a gentleman  of  private  worth,  were  shewn 
to  him  in  Nov.  last,  ws  en  he  was  presented 
with  a full  length  oil-painting  of  himself  by  Sir 
George  Hayter,  which  now  hangs  at  Hemsted, 
a graceful  memento  of  the  regard  it  was  in- 
tended to  convey. 

The  family  of  Hodgfs  was  formerly,  aud 
for  many  generations,  resident  in  Dorsetshire 
and  Gloucestershire,  and  is  now  represented 
by  the  above  Thos.  Twisden  Hodges,  Esq. 


Mr.  John  M'^Geegoe. 

April  At  Boulogne,  whither  he  had 
retired  to  escape  the  inconveniences  caused 
by  his  connection  with  the  Royal  British 
Bank,  of  which  be  had  been  the  original 
Governor,  Mr.  John  M Gregor,  aged  60. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  David 
M‘'Gregor,  of  Drynie,  R tss-shire.  and  was 
born  at  Stornoway,  Ross-shire,  in  1797.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  placed  in  a mercantile 
establishment  in  the  Canadas,  where  he  con- 
tinued several  years.  He  first  became  known 
as  an  author  by  the  publication,  in  1832,  cf 
two  octavo  volumes,  entitled  '•  British  Ame- 
rica,” wliich  abounded  in  facts  and  statistics, 
and  displayed  a lai-ge  comprehension  of  our 
future  colonial  interests.  During  Lord  Mel- 
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bourne’s  Ministry  we  find  him  engaged  on 
commercial  missions  to  Germany,  Austria, 
Paris,  and  Naples.  In  1815  he  published 
Note  Book,”  dedicated  to  his  friend 
Sismondi,  chiefly  a personal  narrative  of  his 
tours  on  the  continent.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  two  huge  crown  octavo  volumes, 
historical  and  statistical,  on  “ The  Progress 
of  America  from  the  Discovery  by  Columbus 
to  the  Year  1846,”  comprising  3,000  pages. 
Tiiis  work  was  no  sooner  off  his  anvil  than 
he  published  four  large  volumes  of  similar 
size,  entitled  “Commercial  Statistics.”  These 
volumes,  in  bulk  upwards  of  4,000  pages,  all 
rapidly  appeared  between  the  years  1848  and 
18  0.  In  1852  he  published  two  octavo 
volumes,  entitled  “The  History  of  the  Bi’it- 
ish  Empire  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.” 
Nor  were  these  voluminous  works  at  all  the 
largest  pi  oducts  of  his  active  mind.  Earlier 
in  life,  in  the  Canadas,  he  had  prepared  re- 
ports on  Nortli  American  emigration,  on  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  on  similar  trans- 
atlantic subjects;  and  we  have  to  add  to  his 
home  productions  22  “ Beports  on  Fore'gn 
Tariffs  and  Trade,”  presented  to  Parliament 
by  royal  command.  To  be  add  ed  to  this  sum- 
mary of  his  labours  are  numerous  pamphlets 
on  subjects  of  the  day,  and  an  extent  of 
private,  political,  and  statistical  correspon- 
dence at  home  and  abroad  almost  incredible. 

These  literary  labours  and  occasional  public 
commissions  led  to  a permanent  place  in  the 
Board  of  Trade,  as  one  of  the  tivo  joint-secre- 
taries, in  January,  1840.  Thus  installed  in 
Whitehall,  he  lost  no  time  in  agitating  for 
f ee  trade.  With  the  late  James  Deacon 
Hume  and  George  Richardson  Porter,  he 
chiefly  induced  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  to  force 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  the  appointment 
of  the  celebrated  Select  Committee  on  the 
Import  Duties  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
I’eport  of  which,  afier  only  ten  days’ sitting, 
sealed  the  fate  of  our  superannuated  tariff. 
The  elation  of  Mr.  McGregor  thenceforwards 
knew  no  bounds.  It  made  him  often  the 
laughing-stock  even  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  in  later  years  he  perambulated 
the  clubs,  unconscious  of  the  gener-<l  ridicule 
of  his  vain- gloriousness.  This  inordinate  self- 
valuation involved  him  in  the  firm  persuasion 
that  from  his  secondary  office  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  he  should  at  once  vault  to  a seat  in 
Lord  John  Russell’s  new  cabinet.  In  this 
dream  he  resigned  his  office  of  £1500  per 
annum,  and  became  a successful  candidate 
for  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  July,  1847,  op- 
posing the  old  liberal  members,  Mr.  Oswald 
and  Mr.  John  Dennistoun.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Royal  British  Bank,  which  he  established, 
Mr.  M'^Gregor  would  take  no  counsel.  Such 
is  the  melancholy  history  of  a man  of  high 
intellectual  powers,  energy,  and  industry, 
who  might  have  secured  lor  himself  wealth, 
honour,  and  old  age.  He  had  not  a single 
qualification  for  the  governorship  of  a bank, 
as  he  confessed  in  the  singular  letter  in  which 
he  promised  to  make  a future  explanation  of 
his  admims  ration  of  its  affiirs.  We  believe 
that  he  was  more  a nominal  than  an  active 
manager  in  the  chair.  Nor  can  tliere  be  of- 
fered any  extenuation  of  his  appropriation  of 
13 


the  assets  represewted  by  his  own  private  debt, 
now  a dead  loss  to  the  shareholders. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

March,  20.  At  Bortb,  Port  Madoc,  aged  47,  the 
Rev.  Owen  Anicyl  Owen,  B.A.  1S22,  Jpsus  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  late  curate  of  Llanrhyddad  and 
Llanrhwydrus,  Anglesey. 

March  26.  On  board  the  “Scotland”  steam- 
packet,  off  Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon,  the  Rev.  Uben- 
ezer  Miller,  missionary  of  the  Free  Church. 

April  3.  At  West  Rudhain,  aged  80,  the  Rev. 
Thomaa  Martin. 

April  8.  At  Holt,  Norfolk,  aged  68,  the  Rev. 
John  Spurrell,  B.A.  1812,  M.A.  1817,  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

April  15.  At  the  Rectory-house,  Llanenddwyn, 
aged  64,  the  Rev.  Richard  Barie.a,  B.A.  1818, 
M.A.  1821,  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Llan- 
enddwyn and  Llanddwj^wau. 

April  20.  At  the  Rectory,  the  Rev.  Charles 
William  Carwardine,  B.A.  1799,  M.A.  1803,  St. 
.John’s  College,  Cambridge,  R.  of  Tolleshunt 
Knights  (1805)  Essex. 

April  21.  At  Calverley-park,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
aged  69,  the  Rev.  Tiomas  Halford,  B.A.  1820, 
M.A.  1823,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of  Han- 
over-sq.,  and  of  Laleham,  Middlesex,  and  Out- 
well,  Norfolk. 

At  Hensingharn -house,  near  Whitehaven,  aged 
48,  the  Rev.  Wentworth  Bird. 

April  24.  At  Torquay,  South  Devon,  aged  52, 
the  Rev,  Charles  James,  B.A.  1831,  M.A.  1835, 
Exeter  Coll  ge,  Oxford,  R.  of  Evenload  (1850), 
Worcestershire. 

At  the  Recmry,  aged  44,  the  Rev.  Henry  Peter 
Guillemard,  B.A.  1833,  M.A.  1836,  B.D.  1845,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  R.  of  Bart  n- 
on-the-Healh  (1846),  Warwickshire,  and  Dean- 
Rural. 

At  his  residence,  near  Colleraine,  Ireland,  aged 
90,  and  sixty-fifth  of  his  ministry,  the  Rev.  James 
Bryce,  for  fifty -three  years  pastor  of  the  Associate 
Congregation  of  Killaig. 

April  25.  At  Ox  ord,  Henry  Forster,  B.A. 
1832,  M.A.  1834,  New  College,  Esquire  Bedel  of 
Divinity  in  that  University. 

At  Bridge  of  Allan,  the  Rev.  John  Campbell, 
minister  of  Selkirk,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
ministrv. 

April  26.  At  Gauze-st.,  Paisley,  aged  56,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Cairns,  minister  of  the  George-st. 
U.  P.  Church. 

Suddenly,  in  Pari=,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jacob 
John  Hale,  B.A.  1812,  M.A.  1815,  B.  and  D.D. 
1826,  Queen’s  College,  Ox'ord,  Chaplain  to  the 
British  Embassy  at  Paris,  formerlv  of  Lyde-house, 
Bath.  Dr.  Hale  was  formerly  British  Chaplain 
at  Versailles  and  Saint  Germain-en-laye,  and  had 
been  attached  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris 
for  tbe  last  six  years. 

April  Tl.  At  the  residence  of  bis  brother, 
Farnsfield  Vicarage,  ased  43,  the  R“v.  William 
Bashby  Wilkins,  B.A.  1836,  M.A.  1839,  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  of  Bulwell,  Notts. 

April  28.  At  Lincoln,  suddenly,  aged  45,  the 
Rev.  G.  Forrester  Simpson,  M.A.,  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  Head  Master  of 
the  Lincoln  Grammar  School. 

April  30.  At  Wellington,  sincerely’beloved  and 
deeply  regretted,  f'e  Rev.  John  Webber,  Incum- 
bent of  Thorn  St.  Margaret. 

May  1.  At  Leamington,  aged  63,  the  Rev. 
James  Pearson. 

May  2.  At  Haslington  Parsonage,  near  Crewe, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Bradley,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
Haslington  near  Crewe. 

At  his  residence,  31,  Hoxton-sq.,  aged  86,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Fancovrt. 

May  3.  At  Linkenholt,  Hants,  aged  77,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Cole,  curate  of  Linkenholt,  late  In- 
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cumbent  of  Tidcombe,  Wilts,  and  formerly  Head 
Master  of  the  Grammar-school,  Andover. 

May  4.  Very  suddenly,  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Huntley,  of  Boxwell-court,  Glou- 
cestershire, late  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford. 

At  his  residence,  Hackney,  aged  65,  the  Rev. 
B.  Woodyard. 

May  5.  At  Wareham,  aged  80,  the  Rev.  James 
Hyde,  Wesleyan  minister.  The  deceased  bad  been 
for  some  time  past  a supernumerary  preacher  in 
the  Poole  Circuit.  He  entered  the  ministry  in 
the  year  1807. 

At  Grilstone,  Bishop’s  Nympton,  aged  90,  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Thorne,  for  many  years  minister  of 
the  Independent  Chapel,  Southmolton,  highly 
respected. 

May  6.  At  Maddox-st.,  New  Bond-st.,  aged 
65,  the  Rev.  John  Cecil  Grainger,  Vicar  of  St. 
Giles’s  parish,  Reading,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Cecil  Grainger,  esq.,  of  Bridge-house, 
Cuckfield,  Sussex. 

At  Farringdon  Rectory,  Alton,  Hants,  aged 
91,  the  Rev.  John  Benn. 

At  Kirkton  Manse,  Roxburghshire,  on  the  6th 
inst.,  tbe  Rev.  William  Stewart  Martin,  in  the 
64  h year  of  age,  and  23rd  of  his  ministry. 

May  8.  At  Sidmouth,  the  Rev,  Dorset  Felloices, 
Vicar  of  Nether  Wallop,  Hants,  and  for  several 
years  a minor  canon  in  York  Minster,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Fellowes,  Vicar  of  Sid- 
bury,  Devon. 

Suddenly,  at  Oaksey,  Wilts,  aged  74,  the  Rev. 
Bdward  Ryder,  Rector  of  that  parish. 


DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

Dec.  19.  Of  cholera,  on  board  the  ship  “Ade- 
laide,” a few  days  after  leaving  Calcutta,  aged  16, 
Robert  Ogden  Tennant,  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
Sanderson  Tennant,  of  Bedford, 

Jan.  2.  At  Melbourne,  aged  24,  Samuel  Cur- 
teis  Cole,  fourih  son  ot  the  late  Rev.  E.  Heawood, 
rector  of  Halstead,  Kent. 

On  board  H.M.S.  “ Winchester,”  on  her  home- 
ward passage  from  China,  aged  17,  Smith  Ed- 
ward, eldest  son  of  Mr.  Hannington,  of  Brighton 
and  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex. 

Feb.  8.  At  Shanghae,  aged  27,  Lieut,  Edmund 
Sneyd  Grove,  of  H.M.S.  “ Pique.” 

Feb.  10.  At  Vellore,  Richard  Byam  Mathew, 
Lieut.  27th  N.I.,  son  of  George  B.  Mathew,  esq., 
H.M.’s  Consul-General,  Odessa. 

Feb.  18.  At  Melbourne,  Australia,  aged  42, 
William,  seventh  son  of  T.  S.  Norgate,  esq.,  of 
Hethersett,  Norfolk. 

Feb.  22.  At  Hongkong,  Henry,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  George  Davis,  esq.,  of  Grove-crescent, 
Camberwell. 

Feb.  26.  At  Calcutta,  George  Canning  Jerdan, 
son  of  William  Jerdan,  esq.  He  was  for  several 
years  connected  with  the  “ Calcutta  Englishman” 
newspaper. 

Feb.  27.  At  Calcutta,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Capt. 
George  Hamilton,  H.M.’s  10th  Regt.  and  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  W.  S.  Bayton,  formerly  of  Wes- 
tergate-house,  Sussex. 

March  3.  At  Enfield,  near  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales, 
aged  36,  William  Hobart  Seymour,  esq  , late  of 
H.M.’s  99th  Regt.,  and  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 

March  7.  At  Morris,  Otsego  county,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.S.,  aged  90,  Dr.  William 
Yates.  He  was  a native  of  England,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  he  had  a humane 
institute  for  the  treatment  of  insane  persons  at 
Burton-upon-Trent,  which  establishment  he 
abandoned,  owing  to  one  of  his  patients  having 
killed  another,  and  then  committed  suicide.  He 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  vaccination,  having  received 
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from  Dr.  Jenner  all  tbe  aid  and  information  ne- 
cessary for  the  introduction  of  the  practice,  which 
was  then  only  commencing.  He  landed  a Phila- 
delphia in  June,  1799,  and  immediately  began  the 
prosecution  of  his  philanthropic  labours.  The 
merit  of  its  introduction  into  America  has  been 
unjustly  attributed  to  another. 

March  8.  At  Waterbeach,  Cambridgeshire, 
Henrietta  Barnsley,  wife  of  Dr.  Mervyn  Pat- 
terson. 

March  12.  By  a railway  accident  in  Canada 
West,  Arthur  Henry  Godfry,  esq. 

March  16.  At  Ootamacund,  Neilgherry-hills, 
Amelia,  wife  of  Capt.  Colin  Campbell,  1st  Madras 
Light  Cavalry,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen. 
Sir  Archibald  Galloway,  K.C.B. 

March  19.  At  Taunton,  Somerset,  Elizabeth, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  ftlate,  esq.,  of 
that  place,  and  sister  of  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Mate, 
late  Vicar  of  Wymeswold,  whom  she  survived 
only  nine  months'. 

March  20.  At  Long  Framlington,  aged  78, 
Ann,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Willi  im  Lishman,  many 
years  curate  of  Framlington,  Shilbottle,  and  Dod- 
dington,  Northumberland. 

At  Nervi,  near  Genoa,  aged  29,  Theodore  Geo. 
de  Chesnel,  only  son  of  Mary  Louisa  de  Chesnel, 
and  only  remaining  grandchild  of  the  late  Gen. 
Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  formerly  Inspector-General 
of  Naval  Works. 

March  21.  At  Slimeridge- house.  Uphill,  Wes- 
ton-super-Mare, the  residence  of  her  father-in- 
law,  Maria  Louisa,  the  beloved  wife  of  T.  M.  Leir, 
esq.,  Llaugharne,  Carmarthenshire,  and  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Admiral  Lye,  of  Bath. 

At  Obsdale,  in  the  parish  of  Invergorden,  an 
unmarried  woman  of  the  name  of  Catherine 
Munro  or  Macrobb,  who  attained  to  the  extraor- 
dinary age  of  107  years. 

At  her  brother’s  residence,  Montague-pl., 
Clapham-road,  Margaret,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
A.  Garthurne,  of  Wolviston,  in  the  county  of 
Durham. 

March  22.  At  St.  Leonard’ s-on-Sea,  aged  28, 
Emily  Elizabeth  Sherwood,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Richard  Crozier  Sherwood,  esq.,  of  Suffolk-lane, 
Cheltenham. 

At  Wilton-pl.,  Kensington,  aged  67,  Mrs.  Stock- 
dale,  widow  of  William  Janies  Stockdale,  esq., 
formerly^  of  Piccadilly,  and  late  of  Boulogne. 

March  23.  At  Elm-house,  AVavertree,  near 
Liverpool,  aged  77,  Anne  Baldwin,  widow  of 
Thomas  Fournis  Dyson,  esq.,  of  Everton,  and  of 
Willow-hall,  near  Halifax. 

March  24.  At  Maida-hill-west,  aged  77,  Selina, 
relict  of  Richard  Preston  Prichard,  esq  , of  Syden- 
ham, in  Kent,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  that 
county. 

March  25.  At  the  residence  of  his  step-father. 
Sir  John  Easthope,  Great  Cumber land-pl.,  Hyde- 
park,  aged  24,  Lieut.  Raynsford  Cytherus  Long- 
ley,  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  second  son  of 
Lady  Easthope  and  the  late  Major  Longley,  R.A. 

At  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  23,  Amelia, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Sam.  Hopper  Powell,  of 
Sharow-lodge,  Yorkshire. 

At  Dovercourt,  aged  72,  George  Marsh,  esq., 
one  of  the  Magistrates  for  Harwich,  and  formerly 
commander  of  one  of  H.  M.’s  Post-office  Packets 
between  Harwich  and  Gottenburgh. 

At  Cairo,  aged  23,  Henry  William  Gillman, 
eldest  son  of  William  Henry  Blaauw,  esq.,  of 
Queen  Anne-st,,  Cavendish-sq.,  and  of  Beech- 
land,  Sussex. 

March  27.  Maria,  "wife  of  the  Rev.  AY.  J.  Jex- 
Blake,  of  Lammas,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
AVilliam  Lubbock,  esq. 

At  Arncliffe-hall  in  Cleveland,  aged  68,  AATn. 
Mauleverer,  esq.,  for  many  years  one  of  the  mo't 
active  and  intelligent  Magistrates  in  Yorkshire. 

At  Lindfiel  1,  Sussex,  aged  73,  Miss  Sarah  Tup- 
pen,  sister  of  the  late  II.  Tuppen,  esq.,  surgeon. 
Miss  Tuppen  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  at 
Twineham  Church. 

Aged  84,  Margaret,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Thoma# 
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Price,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Gilpin  Gorst,  for- 
merly incumbent  of  Staindrop. 

At  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight,  Jane,  widow  of 
the  late  John  Locker,  esq.,  Registrar  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Court,  and  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Island 
of  Malta. 

March  28.  At  the  Alms-houses,  South  Weald, 
Judith,  widow  of  Mr.  John  White,  of  the  Half- 
way-house-farm, who  was  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Sir  A.  Brown,  the  founder. 

Aged  102,  Rachel,  widow  of  John  Barnes,  of 
S'udbourne.  She  bad  been  tenant  of  William 
Chaplin,  esq.,  of  Farnham,  for  a period  of  36 
years,  and  has  Leen  resident  in  the  same  parish 
for  81.  She  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last. 

March  29.  At  Deal,  aged  20,  E.  M'Carroll, 
esq.,  late  Lieut.  H.M.’s  14ih  Regt.,  second  son  of 
Mr.  A.  M‘Carroll,  Brighton. 

In  the  Avenue  St-  Denis,  Paris,  aged  14,  Mari- 
anna Jane  Grace,  only  dau.  of  Edward  Boughton 
Barker,  esq.,  of  Aleppo. 

At  his  residence,  Tregunter-road,  Chelsea,  aged 
62,  John  Broster,  esq..  Clerk  in  her  Majesty’s 
Boanl  of  Green  Cloth,  grandson  of  the  late  Peter 
Broster,  esq..  Mayor  of  Chester,  and  nephew  of 
the  late  John  Broster,  esq.,  of  Brook-cottage, 
Elookersbr  ok. 

March  30.  At  Liverpool,  aged  88,  Thos.  Clarige, 
a native  of  Bampton,  O.xfordshire.  He  entered 
the  1st  Foot  Guards  in  1799  : was  at  the  Texel; 
also^t  Corunna,  Barrosa,  Yittoria,  (where  he  was 
wmunded),  Salamanca,  Nivelle,  Nive,  and  Tou- 
louse. He  was  servant  to  the  late  Sir  Denis 
Le  Marchant,  who  was  killed,  and  whom  he 
buried  on  the  field  at  Salamanca.  He  was  after- 
wards servant  to  Captain  Le  Marchant,  son  of 
the  former  gallant  officer,  and  who  fell  at  St. 
Jean  de  Luz.  He  received  an  annuity  fr  m the 
Le  Marchant  family  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
for  faithful  services.  He  was  discharged  in  1814 
with  a pension,  and  was  a resident  in  Liverpool 
during  40  years. 

At  Forfar,  aged  75,  Robert  Don,  esq. 

April!.  At  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  64, 
Lady  Worsley  Holmes,  relict  of  Sir  Leonard 
Worsley  Holmes,  Bart. 

At  York-terr.,  Regent’s-park,  London,  Harriet 
Ann,  wife  of  Capt.  J.  Gilbert  Johnston,  late 
Madras  Engineers,  and  elder  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Henry  Richardson,  of  Chessel,  Bit- 
tern, near  Southampton. 

Aijril  2.  At  Yauxhall-walk,  aged  63,  Dr.  Wm. 
Gray  Smyth,  M.D.  ; and,  on  the  s >.me  day,  at 
the  same  time,  aged  19,  Charles  Doveton  Smyth, 
esq.,  student  of  medicine,  his  son. 

April  3.  At  Colnbrook,  near  Windsor,  from  the 
effects  of  an  accident  on  the  previous  daj^,  aged 
24,  Geo.  Francis  Crozier,  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
G.  P.  Crozier,  Rector  of  Collooney,  co.  Sligo, 
Ireland. 

April  5.  At  Avellannan,  Haverfordwest,  aged 
33,  Anthony  Denny,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  Edward 
Denny,  esq.,  of  Derryvolland,  in  the  county  of 
Fermanagh. 

April  6.  At  Venice,  aged  77,  Count  Ficquel- 
mont,  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1818,  and  author  of  several  books  in  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  containing  caustic  remarks  on  Lord 
Palmer.ston  and  England. 

At  Honeylands,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex,  Au- 
gusta Charlot'c,  widow  of  Newell  Connop,  esq., 
formerly  of  Whitehall. 

At  lier  residence,  Montagu-pl.,  Brj^anston-sq., 
aged  76,  Harriott,  widow  of  the  late  Robert  Child, 
esq.,  of  Russell-sq. 

At  the  Mount,  in  the  vicinity  of  York,  aged 
60,  Elizabeth,  last  surviving  child  of  the  late 
Wm.  Briggs,  esq.,  of  Clifton,  near  York. 

April  7.  At  Lynn,  aged  35,  George  Saylc,  esq. 
He  was  in  early  life  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Benjamin  Bro  nc,  and  pursued  liis  studies  for  the 
medical  profession  with  great  succc.ss.  He  was 
fir  tt-rce  years  Curator  to  tic  Anatomical  Mn- 
s 'um  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  London,  and  in 
praotical  anatomy  and  surgery  attained  a degree 


of  skill  seldom  surpassed,  and  capable,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  of  winning  for  him  an  eminent 
position  in  his  profession.  Mr.  Sayle  established 
himself  in  Lynn  about  thirteen  years  since;  and 
represented  the  middle  ward  for  eight  years, 
being  invariably  returned  by  large  majorities. 
An  ardent  sanitary  reformer,  he  made  efforts  to- 
wards the  promotion  of  an  improved  system  of 
drainage  and  water  supply  — eftbrts,  however, 
which  liave  not  yet  been  attended  with  the  suc- 
cess they  deserved.  H?  had  been  for  three  years 
senior  surgeon  to  the  West  Norfolk  and  Lynn 
Hospital,  having  for  ten  years  previously  been 
junior  surgeon  to  that  valuable  institution. 

At  the  Bedes-house,  Durham,  aged  86,  Mr, 
John  Lightfoot.  The  deceased  had  for  many 
years  been  apparitor  to  the  Bishops  of  this  dio- 
cese, and  was  probably  the  oldest  parish  clerk  in 
the  kingdom,  hav.ng  for  the  last  sixty-two  years 
officiated  in  that  capacity  at  St,  Mary-the-less. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  one  of  the  “ waites” 
of  the  city  of  Durham. 

April  8.  At  Maida-hill,  after  a severe  and 
painful  illness,  aged  68,  John  Jutten,  esq. 

April  9.  Aged  73,  at  East  Cowes  Park,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Richard  Oglander,  esq.,  late  of  Fairlee- 
house,  only  surviving  broi  her  of  the  late  Sir  Wm. 
Oglander,  of  Nun  well-park.  “ The  Hoglanders, 
or  D’Oglanders,  came  into  England  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  but  the  present  Sir  Henry  Og- 
lander is  the  last  of  his  race,  and,  failing  male 
issue,  the  name  becomes  extinet.” 

April  10.  At  Park-house,  Cambridge,  aged  60, 
John  Summers,  esq.,  R.N. 

April  11 . Drowned,  at  St.  Thomas’s,  with  three 
of  his  crew,  from  his  boat  being  swamped,  and 
in  consequence  of  giving  up  an  oar  to  one  of  his 
men,  who  could  not  swim,  aged  24,  Joseph  Bush- 
nan,  esq.,  of  the  Royal  West  India  Mail  Service, 
eldest  son  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Bushnan,  F.C.P.,  Ediub. 

Mr.  Jas.  Hartley,  the  great  Dublin  shipowner, 
and  director  of  some  of  the  principal  steam-com- 
panies in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Hartley  went,  a few 
months  ago,  to  Egypt  and  Ceylon  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin 
on  board  the  “ Nubia,”  between  Ceylon  and  Suez. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  telegraphed  to  Eng- 
land from  Trieste. 

At  her  residence,  Toxteth-park,  Liverpool,  aged 
66,  Catherine  Goodwin. 

April  12.  At  his  residence,  Glocester-ter., 
Kensington,  aged  36,  Major  Edward  Theodore 
Danburghyu 

April  16.  At  Melbourne,  aged  73,  Sarah, 
widow  of  H.  Fox,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Dewe,  Rector  of  Breadsall. 

At  Dover,  Frances,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Smith,  of  Tenterden. 

April  17.  At  Liverpool,  where  he  had  been 
upwards  of  fifty  years  in  practice  as  a surgeon, 
Mr.  Robert  Bickersteth,  brother  of  the  late  Lord 
Langdale,  and  uncle  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Ripon. 

At  Farmington-lodge,  aged  48,  Capt.  Thos.  J. 
Pettat,  formeily  of  the  7th  Hussars. 

April  18.  At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  aged  80, 
AVilliam  Kelly,  esq. 

At  Rumweil-hill-house,  near  Taunton,  aged  93, 
Hannah,  relict  of  Josiah  Easton,  esq.,  late  of 
Bradford,  Somerset. 

Aged  57,  John  Hewitt  Galloway,  esq.,  for  20 
years  Cterk  of  the  Peace  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull. 

At  Tonbridge-pl.,  St.  Pancras,  Mary  Ann,  wife 
of  Alfred  Augustus  Fry,  esq. 

A2)ril  19.  At  Gibraltar,  from  the  effects  of 
C:imean  fever,  aged  24,  Capt.  Wm.  Wilberforce 
Hagan,  Rojml  Artillery,  only  surviving  son  of 
Capt.  Sir  R.  Hagan,  R.N. 

Aged  57,  George  Hennet,  esq.,  of  Duke-st., 
Westminster. 

At  Petersham,  Surrey,  aged  73,  the  Hon.  Caro- 
line Lucy,  Lady  Scott,  dau.  of  .Archibald,  first 
Lord  Douglas,  and  widow  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
George  Scott,  E.C.B. 
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April  21.  At  Montague-pl.,  Clapham-road, 
London,  aged  86,  Robert  Manning,  esq. 

At  Keniiworth,  aged  67,  Elis'.abeth  Woollcombe 
Henwood,  relict  of  the  late  J.  D.  Henwood,  M.D. 

Aged  64,  Thomas  Workman,  esq.,  of  10,  Inver- 
n3ss-road,  Bayswater,  and  of  Basingstoke,  Hants. 

April  22.  At  Burnham,  Norfolk,  aged  75,  Ca- 
therine, widow  of  Sir  William  Bolton,  Capt.  R.N., 
niece  of  Admiral  Viscount  Nelson,  and  sister  of 
Thomas,  second  Earl  Nelson. 

At  the  Harbour-house,  Port  Talbot,  aged  54, 
Ellen,  wife  of  Capt.  T.  Lewis,  Harbour-master  of 
that  Port,  and  formerly  of  Chester. 

At  Monkrigg,  George  More,  esq.,  of  Monkrigg 
and  Kirkland. 

Aged  31,  Wm.  Holmes,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  Book- 
ing, eldest  surviving  son  of  John  Holmes,  esq. 

Retired  Commander  Sackville  Burroughs,  of 
the  Royal  Navy. 

At  his  residence  in  Derby,  aged  85,  John  Chat- 
terton,  esq  , brother  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Chatterton,  of  Belvedere,  Bath. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  43,  Caroline,,  wife 
of  John  Filmer  Emmett,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Montague-house,  Stretford, 
near  Manchester,  James  Barker,  esq.,  last  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  Thomas  Barker,  esq.,  of 
Frank-hill,  Oldham. 

At  Falmouth,  aged  84,  Onora  Tilly,  relict  of 
John  Tilly,  esq.,  of  Tremough. 

Mrs.  H.  Lloyd,  wife  of  William  Lloyd,  esq.,  so- 
licitor, Ruthin. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  74,  L.  T.  Crossley,  esq., 
late  of  Hankelow-hall,  Cheshire. 

April  23.  At  her  house,  in  Guildhall-st.,  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s,  aged  79,  Mrs.  Eliza  Lloyd  Pate. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  aged  20,  Laetitia  Mai-y, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  William  Codrington,  esq., 
of  Wroughton,  Wilts. 

At  Dawson-pl.,  Westbourne-grove,  aged  33, 
Jane  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charles  Stanbridge,  esq. 

In  Kingston-crescent,  Portsea,  aged  67,  John 
Evans  Jones,  esq.,  Major,  Royal  Marines. 

In  Montagu-sq.,  Alexander  Duncan  Campbell, 
esq.,  late  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

Aged  66,  Richard  Smethurst,  esq.,  of  Duxbury- 
park,  Lancashire,  a Magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieut. 
for  that  county. 

At  Twickenham,  Marthanna,  relict  of  J.  D. 
Price,  esq.,  of  Twickenham,  and  King’s-road, 
Bedford-row,  London. 

April  24.  At  Hutton-lodge,  Malton,.  aged  57, 
.Joseph  Starkey,  esq.,  J.P.,  of  the  firm  of  Starkey 
Brothers,  Huddersfield. 

At  Ashbourn,  aged  78,  Sarah,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  William  Tate,  of  Wednesbury. 

At  Christendom,  near  Watei’ford,  Lieut.-Col. 
Snow. 

At  Bath,  aged  85,  Capt.  James  Oliver,  R.N.,  of 
the  Crescent,  Taunton. 

At  Bath,  Eliza  Acklom  Smith,  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Richard  Smith,  formerly  of  Sutton  Rectory, 
Sussex. 

At  the  house  of  Chris.  Hodgson,  esq.,  Dean’s- 
yard,  Westminster,  Miss  Lucy  Illingworth,  late 
of  Norwood,  Surrey. 

At  Clevedon,  aged  73,  W.  Randle,  esq.,  late  of 
Queen-sq.,  Bristol. 

At  Seaforth-cottage,  Trinity,  by  Edinburgh, 
aged  79,  Mary  Mabel,  wife  of  Gen.  Alexander 
Duncan,  H.E.I.C.S.,  of  Gattonside-house,  Mel- 
rose. 

At  Chapelthorpe-hall,  Wakefield,  aged  76, 
Sarah  Dodgson,  relict  of  Wm.  Stobart,  esq.,  Pe- 
law-house,  Northumbei’land. 

April  25.  In  the  Close,  Lichfield,  Charles 
Egerton,  infant  son  of  Charles  Gresley,  esq., 
Chapter  Clerk, 

At  the  house  of  his  sister,  Grove-pL,  Bromp- 
ton,  aged  77,  Capt.  David  Edwards,  R.N. 

At  Manchester-sq.,  London,  Harriet  Geor- 
giana,  dau.  of  Sir  Charles  Robert  Rowley,  Bart., 
and  Hon.  Lady  Rowley. 

At  Upper  Northgate-st.,  Chester,  aged  64,  Cor- 
delia, wife  of  W.  Roberts,  esq. 


At  Kempstone  Rectory,  Elizabeth,  fourth  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Edmond  Williamson,  Rector  of 
Campton-cum-Shefford,  Bedfordstiii  e. 

At  his  residence,  Knowle-green,  Staines,  aged 
65,  William  Jennings,  esq. 

At  Victoria-ter.,  Upper  Rathgar-road,  Dublin, 
Charlotte  Alicia,  wife  of  Charles  Thomas  Welmis- 
ley,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  aged  58,  Wm.  Williams,  esq.,  late 
of  the  Old  Brewery,  Cardiff. 

At  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  aged  74,  Francis  Bel- 
lingham, esq.,  surgeon. 

Aged  63,  Josh.  Goodchild,  esq.,  of  Tooley-st., 
Southwark,  and  Kingsbury,  Middlesex. 

April  26.  At  Bryanstmie-st.,  Portman-sq., 
aged  36,  Nathaniel  John  Dampier,  esq.,  F.R.C.S,, 
second  surviving  son  of  the  late  Rev,  John  Dam- 
pier,  of  Colinshays,  Somerset. 

In  London,  aged  68,  Sir  George  Wm.  Denys,  esq. 
At  Cheltenham,  Susan,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Howard,  of  Throxenby-hall,  Scarborough, 
and  Rector  of  Berrythorpe,  Yorkshire. 

At  Bewsey-hall,  Warrington,  Joseph  Perrin, 
esq. 

At  Pengwern,  Flintshire,  the  Hon.  Essex 
Lloyd,  yoirngest  dau.  of  the  late  lord  Mostyn. 

At  Kirby  Ravenworth,  near  Richmond,  Mrs. 
Close,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Close,  Rector  of 
that  place. 

At  her  house,  Canterbury-row,  Kennington- 
road,  aged  79,  Isabella,  relict  of  William  Han- 
nah, esq.,  late  of  Newington-Butts. 

At  Fairfield,  near  Liverpool,  aged  41,  Jane, 
wife  of  Henry  Ghinn,  esq. 

At  Haslemere,  aged  56,  Harriett,  wife  of  Wm. 
Turner,  esq.,  late  of  Lynch,  near  Midhurst. 

At  Nantes,  aged  52,  Henry  J.  Blount,  esq., 
youngest  sur\iving  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Blount, 
esq.,  of  Orleton,  Herefordshire. 

April  27.  At  Cheltenham,  Mary,  wife  of 
Richard  Warwick,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Lowry  Calvert,  esq.,  of  Sandy sike,  Cumberland. 

At  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  aged  24,  Thomas 
Bowes  Pratt,  mate,  R.N.,  fifth  son  of  the  late 
John  Pratt,  esq.,  of  Adderstone  Mains,  North- 
umberland. 

In  tiie  Bail,  Lincoln,  aged  68,  Capt.  Francis 
Kennedy,  formerly  of  the  51st  Reg. 

At  Bath,  Col.  Power,  Lieut.-Col.  of  the  85th 
Light  Infantry,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir  Manley  Power,  K.C.B.,  K.T.S. 

Aged  72,  Mary,  relict  of  Thos.  Blair,  esq.,  M.D., 
of  Brighton,  Sussex. 

At  Packolet,  County  Down,  aged  61,  Charlotte, 
relict  of  George  W.  Bell,  esq.,  surg  on,  and 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Alexander  Chesney,  esq. 

Aged  77,  Maria,  relict  of  the  late  William  Whit- 
church, of  the  Old  Kent-road. 

At  Billericay,  Lieut.  Byass,  R.N. 

At  Queen’s-tevrace,  Ayr,  N.B.,  Margaret  Kib- 
ble, relict  of  Capt.  George  Stirling,  formerly  of 
the  9th  Foot. 

At  Halleathe,  Dumfriesshire,  aged  69,  Andrew 
Johnstone,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Camden-road- villas,  aged  73, 
Allen  Billing,  esq. 

At  Greenfield,  co.  Dublin,  aged  74,  James  M’Cul- 
lagh,  esq. 

At  Honeywell,  Dunster,  Somerset,  aged  86, 
William  Chorley,  esq. 

James,  eldest  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Smith, 
of  East  Retford.  His  father  was  formerly  s<  rvant 
to  John  White,  esq.,  of  West  Ret  ord-house,  now 
the  residence  of  Benjamin  Huntsman,  esq.,  but 
after  his  marriage  he  retired  and  took  to  the 
Cock  inn,  in  Ca,  ol-gate,  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Councillor  Beeley,  vhere  James  was  born  on 
April  14,  1777.  In  the  year  1803  he  entered  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  joined  the  North  Sea  fleet  in 
the  “ Eagle”  of  74  guns,  under  Cap.,  afterwards 
Adm.  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Adm.  Russeli.  He  was  subsequently  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Flushing,  but  his  ship  getting  aground 
and  receiving  considerable  damage,  was  ordered 
home,  the  crew  having  to  work  night  and  day  at 
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the  pumps.  He  next  joined  the  “ Aetiye”  fri- 
gate, and  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  was 
at  the  ta'  iiig  of  Capria.  With  regard  to  this  en- 
gagement the  following  appears  amongst  his  me- 
moranoums : — “ On  the  10th  of  May,  whilst  lying 
at  Fort  St.  George,  Lassia,  the  ‘ Active’ discovered 
the  enemy  in  the  night  to  windward ; we  there- 
fore immediately  signalled  the  commodore,  who 
ordered  us  to  get  to  windward  without  delay,  and 
form  line  of  battle.  We  did  so,  and  the  men  had 
just  time  to  mount  the  rigging  and  give  three 
cheers,  when  the  enemy  bore  down  upon  us  and 
consisted  of  11  sail.  Capt.  Hastie  then  signalled 
‘ Remember  Nehon,’  and  fired  three  guns  at  the 
French  as  a challenge.  The  French  coming  up 
in  twentyminutes  gave  us  the  first  broadside,  and 
the  fight  then  became  general,  but  the  ‘ Favour- 
ite’ after  being  in  action  two  hours  and  twenty 
minutes,  got  her  rudder  choked  by  a thirty-two 
pounder  and  drifted  ashore.  The  action,  whi.h 
lasted  6 hours  and  20  minutes,  ended  in  the 
total  discomfiture  of  ihe  enemy.” — On  the  28th 
November,  1811,  the  “ Active”  sailed  from 
Lessa  in  company  with  the  “ Allcast’’  and 
“ Unit”  frigates,  and  came  up  with  three  French 
ships  of  the  line,  when  a severe  engagement  took 
place  which  ended  in  favour  of  the  English.  In 
this  action  Capt.  Gordon,  afterwards  Adm.  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  of  the  “Active,”  lost  his  leg, 
the  first  lieut.  bis  arm,  nine  of  the  crew  were 
killed,  and  twenty-seven  wounded.  James  after- 
wards joined  the  “Tenedos”  frigate,  commanded 
by  Capt.,  afterwards  Adm.  Sir  Charles  Rowley, 
and  was  sent  to  the  American  station,  and  was 
in  the  “ Shannon”  when  she  took  the  “ Chesa- 
pedee,”  on  the  1st  June,  1813.  Afterwai-ds,  on 
the  15th  of  January,  1815,  he  was  on  board  the 
“ Endymion”  when  the  American  ship,  the  “Pre- 
sident,” of  54  guns  and  500  men.  was  captured. 
The  number  of  vessels  taken  by  the  “Active” 
and  company,  from  Dec.,  1809,  to  Au.'.  15, 
1811,  was  no  less  than  226  sail.  Mr.  Smith  had 
eleven  years’  hard  service,  but  never  was 
wounded,  and  consequently  never  received  any 
pension. 

A2^rU  28.  At  Easton  Grey,  Wilts,  George  Ed- 
ward Birch,  esq.,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Birch. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  79,  Susannah, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  John  Bright,  of  Sheffington- 
hall,  Leicestershire,  and  Rector  of  Grafton  Regis, 
Northamptonshire. 

Anastasia  Mary,  relict  of  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler, 
esq.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomson  Bonar, 
esq.,  of  Camden  and  Elmstead,  Kent. 

At  Burcombe-house,  Salisbury,  the  residence 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Tayhur,  aged  65,  John  Wind- 
sor, e.sq.,  lare  of  Preen-lodge,  Salop. 

At  Bridge  of  Allan,  Stirling.'^hire,  James  Yea- 
man  Miln,  esq.,  of  Murie  and  Woodhill. 

Ap7'il  29.  At  Burley-hill,  Yorkshire,  aged  57, 
Anne,  wife  of  William  Booker,  esq. 

At  Boulogne,  Gcorgiana  Maria,  wife  of  John 
Royce  Tomkin,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Macdonald,  esq.,  of  Grenada. 

Miss  Bayly,  of  Devonshire-cottage,  near  Bath, 
dau.  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Bayly,  esq.,  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica. 

At  his  residence,  the  Cedars,  Park-fields,  near 
Derby,  aged  63,  George  Cox,  esq. 

At  Upper  Bedford-pl.,  after  many  years  of  suf- 
fering, Mary  Anne,  dau.  of  the  late  James  Hold- 
ship,  esq. 

At  Amer.sham-park-terrace,  New-cross,  aged 
58,  Tliomas  Howe  Simpson,  esq. 

Aged  58,  Joanna,  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Baldwin, 
of  Albany-house,  Barnsbury-park,  and  Cheapside. 

At  NViiliam  Symes’,  esq.,  Lewes,  aged  83,  Char- 
lotte Dorothy,  relict  of  the  late  Solomon  Sheldon, 
esq.,  of  Tavistock-sq. 

At  the  residence  of  bis  father,  Lindum-villa,  St. 
Peter’s-in-Eastgate,  Lincoln,  aged  49,  J.  Rayner, 
es(i.,  F.R.C.S.L.,  late  .Mayor  oi  Stockimrt. 

At  the  Crescent,  York,  aged  43,  Katherine  Lucy, 
wife  of  Capt.  William  O’Brien. 


At  Cambridge-sq.,  aged  74,  Anne,  relict  of 
Major  James  Macfarlane,  H.E.I.C. 

At  his  residence,  Claremont-terrace,  Buckland, 
Dover,  aged  72,  Thomas  Huntsman,  esq. 

Aged  75,  M.  Layton  Cooke,  of  Seymour-cham- 
bers,  Adelphi. 

April  30.  At  his  residence,  Morpeth,  after  a 
short  illness,  Wm.  Trotter,  esq.,  M.D.,  J.P.  for 
the  county  of  Northumberland. 

At  Salisbury,  aged  53,  Sophia,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Major  H.  Boscawen,  B.N.I. 

At  Broomlands,  Langton,  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  aged  76,  Thomas  Bingham  Richards,  esq. 

At  Bearsted-house,  Kent,  aged  80,  James  Ja- 
cobson, esq.,  a Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Deputy- 
Lieut.  for  the  same  county. 

At  Englefield-lodge,  Surrey,  aged  48,  Capt. 
Walter  Pitcaum,  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity- 
house. 

At  Esher,  Surrey,  aged  68,  William  Henry  Ne- 
ville, surgeon,  aged  68. 

At  Cheam,  Archdale  Palmer,  esq.,  aged  76. 

At  Aylesbury,  aged  44,  William  Rose,  esq.,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  of  Richmond,  Surrey. 

At  his  residence,  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell, 
Surrey,  aged  67,  Matthew  Greenaway,  esq. 

Lately.  Aged  112,  a man  named  Peters,  a' 
Arnheim  (Netherlands.)  He  was  born  at  Leu  . 
warden,  in  1745,  and  served  in  the  Swiss  army 
for  some  time ; subsequently  he  entered  the 
French  service,  and  made  the  campaign  in  Egypt 
under  Napoleon.  He  possessed  all  his  faculties 
up  to  his  last  hour. 

At  Dublin,  aged  54,  Dr.  Robert  BaU,  the  well- 
known  and  amiable  naturalist.  Dr.  Ball  was 
director  of  Trinity  College  Museum,  held  several 
scientific  appointments  in  connection  with  the 
department  of  science  and  art  in  Ireland,  but 
was,  perhaps,  best  known  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland. 

In  the  Island  of  Corfu,  Dionysius  Salomos,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  poets  of  the  present 
day. 

At  Pau,  Basses  Pyrenees,  of  apoplexy,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Dashwood,  relict  of  Edwin  Sandys  Dash- 
wood,  esq.,  Capt.  in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
Blue. 

Mny  1.  At  Upper  Mitwell,  aged  66,  Thomas 
Porter^  esq.,  of  Rockbeare-house,  Devon  ; and  on 
the  previous  evening,  aged  66,  Mary  Lee,  his 
wife. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  F.  S.  L,  Pereira,  esq.,  of 
Compton-road,  Highbury. 

At  Sillwood-lodge,  Brighton,  aged  80,  Mrs. 
Mostyn,  sister  of  Lady  Keith,  (the  “Queeny”  of 
Dr.  Johnson,)  whose  death  we  recorded  in  our 
Magazine  for  last  month. 

Suddenly,  aged  37,  Emma,  wife  of  William 
Watkins,  esq.,  of  Cole  Harbour,  Blackwall. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  87,  C.  C.  Noverre,  esq., 
eldest  brother  of  the  late  F.  Noverre,  esq. 

At  West  Stoke,  near  Chichester,  after  a long 
illness,  aged  74,  Margaret,  wife  of  Wm.  Young, 
esq. 

At  the  Rectory,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire,  aged  23, 
Melise  Henrietta  Maria,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
William  Brownlow. 

At  Salway-hill,  Woodford,  Essex,  Sarah  Beale, 
wife  of  John  Barnett,  esq. 

At  Bath,  aged  50,  Samuel  De  Lisle  Hayes,  esq., 
formerly  32nd  Foot. 

At  Berwick -house,  Ramham,  aged  53,  Thomas 
GodsaU  e Crosse,  esq. 

Aged  44,  Mr.  Frederick  Scott  Archer,  of  Great 
Russell-st.,  Bloomsbury,  the  inventor  of  the  cql- 
lodion  process  in  photography. 

At  Loddon,  aged  66,  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W. 
T.  Holmes. 

May  2.  At  Newnham-park,  Devon,  aged  77 , 
George  Strode,  esq. 

In  London,  aged  7,  Alexander,  youngest  son 
of  Sydney  Smirke,  esq.,  A.R.A.,  and  grandson  of 
John  Dobson,  esq.,  of  Newcastle. 

At  St.  Ilelier’s,  Jersey,  Frederick  Arthur 
Egerton,  Commander  R.N.,  sixth  son  of  the  late 
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Rev.  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  of  Oulton- 
park,  Cheshire. 

At  Croydon,  William  Smith,  esq.,  solicitor,  for 
many  years  of  Streatham  Parap-on,  Surrey,  and 
Angel-court,  Throgmorton-st.,  City. 

At  Oxford,  aged  42,  James  Rowland,  gentle- 
man. 

At  Wallace’s  Hofei,  Sloane-st.,  the  Hon.  Elea- 
nor Margaret  Daly,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Lord 
Dui'sandle  and  Clan  Conal. 

At  his  residence,  Ryelands,  Lancaster,  aged  78, 
Jonathan  Dunn,  esq. 

May  3.  At  his  residence,  Seymour-st.,  Bath, 
W.  Seymour,  Esq. 

At  Margate,  suddenly,  while  attending  divine 
service  in  the  parish  church,  Amelia,  dau.  of  F. 
W.  Cobb,  esq.,  hanker,  of  that  place,  and  sister 
of  Mrs.  Broughton  Kingdon,  Southernhay,  Ex- 
eter. 

At  Bath,  Rachel,  wife  of  Admiral  G.  Hender- 
son, and  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  Davies,  late  of 
Ringwood. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  72,  Caroline,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Rurne,  M.A.,  fifty-five  years  Rector 
of  Grittleton,  Wilts. 

At  Harrogate,  aged  35,  Arthur  Thackwray, 
esq.,  C.E.,  second  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Thack- 
wray, esq. 

Aged  45,  M.  Alfred  de  Musset,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  poets  of  this  century.  He  has  often 
been  called  the  French  Tennyson.  He  was  one 
of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Academie  Fran- 
9aise. 

At  her  residence,  Stanley-st.,  Belgravia,  aged 
63,  Ann,  relict  of  Ambrose  Wm.  Perkins,  esq. 

At  Barham  Wood,  Elstree,  aged  51,  Jane  Mar- 
garet, widow  of  Capt  Hill,  52d  Regt.,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Halkett,  of  Piifir- 
rane,  Bart. 

At  Doncaster,  aged  74,  John  Webster,  esq.,  of 
Hall-gate. 

W.  G.  Mott,  esq.,  of  Cheapside,  and  Manor- 
house,  Gunnersbury. 

,Aged  51,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  Joseph  Par- 
sons, of  Morden,  Surrey. 

May  4.  At  Paris,  Lady  Ashburton.  She  had 
pas-ed  the  last  winter  at  Nice,  and  had  reached 
Paris  on  her  way  to  England,  having,  as  it  was 
hoped,  overcome  the  malady  under  which  she 
sank.  Lady  Ashburton  was  the  eldest  dau.  of 
the  sixth  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  was  married  to 
the  present  Lord  Ashburton,  then  Mr.  Bingham 
Baring,  in  1823. 

At  Eynsford,  Kent,  aged  32,  Charles  Fellows, 
esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  John  Fellows,  esq. 

At  Weymouth,  Annabella,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  S.  Wallis,  of  Loders,  Dorset,  and  sister 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Bath. 

At  Helmdon,  Northamptonshire,  aged  24,  Sa- 
muel Jemson  Pryce  Jones,  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Pryce  Jones. 

At  Fiddington,  near  Bridgewater,  aged  55, 
George  Langford  Nibbs,  esq. 

Aged  44,  Edward  John  Scott,  M.D.,  of  Port- 
land-lodge,  Southsea. 

At  his  own  residence,  the  Manor-house,  Net- 
tlebed,  Oxon,  aged  76,  William  Thompson,  esq., 
late  of  Upper  North -pi.,  Gray’s-inn-road. 

At  Scole,  Norfolk,  aged  91,  Jane,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Whitaker,  M.A.,  of  the  Dove-house, 
Mendham. 

In  Mecklenhurgh-st.,  aged  77,  Amelia  Sophia 
Waugh,  the  last  surviving  child  of  the  late  Joseph 
Waugh,  esq.,  of  Dowgate-bill. 

At  Plas  Clough,  near  Denbigh,  Mary,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Tatlock. 

At  Lincoln,  aged  68,  Capt.  Francis  Kennedy, 
formerly  of  the  51st  Light  Infantry. 

At  his  residence,  Thornhill-terrace,  Islington, 
late  of  Canont'ury,  aged  69,  Samuel  Malkin,  esq. 

May  5.  At  his  residence,  Mayfield,  near 
Southampton,  aged  46,  Robert  Wright.  Mr. 
Wright  had  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  yaehting, 
and  his  two  favourite  yachts,  the  “Elizabeth” 
and  “ Little  Yixen,”  were  the  winners  of  up- 


wards of  thirty  prizes  in  the  Southampton  wa- 
ters, and  at  club  regattas  along  the  southern 
coast,  to  which  he  was  always  a liberal  contri- 
butor. The  Royal  Southern  Yach  Club-house 
at  Southampton  was  built  by  funds  placed  at  the 
disposal  ot  the  members  by  his  munificence  ; for 
years  the  resources  of  the  club,  from  various 
causes,  were  straitened,  but  Mr.  Wright,  with 
energetic  zeal  for  his  favourite  amusement,  was 
determined  it  should  not  he  broken  up  ; and  by 
good  management  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
and  officers,  aided  by  the  assistance  of  than  gen- 
tleman, it  is  now  placed  on  a permanent  footing. 
As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Wright  was 
dead,  the  club  colours  were  hoisted  half-mast, 
and  expressions  of  regret  were  heard  on  all 
sides.  Mr.  Wright  leaves  a wife,  a son,  and  two 
daughters. 

At  Lynn,  suddenly,  from  disease  of  the  heart, 
aged  61,  Henry  Chamberlin,  esq,,  of  Narborough- 
hall,  Norfolk,  brother  to  the  present  Mayor  of 
that  city. 

Aged  70,  John  Morant,  esq.,  of  Brockenhurst- 
house,  Hampshire.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  family  vault,  in  Brockenh'  rst  church,  in 
the  presence  of  a large  circle  of  friends,  Mr. 
Morant  was  one  of  the  largest  landed  proprietors 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  held  very  extensive 
estates  in  the  parishes  of  Boldre,  Brockenhurst, 
and  Ringwood.  He  was  one  of  the  Magistrates 
for  that  county,  and  is  succeeded  in  his  estates 
by  his  eldest  son,  John  Morant,  esq.,  J.P. 

At  Henley  Farm,  Crewkerne,  aged  60,  John 
Perkins  Bridge,  esq. 

At  Souldrop  Rectory,  Beds,  aged  25,  Augusta, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  Digby  Newbolt,  Rector  of 
Knotting  and  Souldrop. 

At  her  residence,  Repton,  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Francis  Holbrooke,  esq. 

Hinry  Hill,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  and  for- 
merly of  the  Compen^^ation  Office,  eldest  surviv- 
ing son  of  the  late  Daniel  Hill,  esq.,  of  the  Island 
of  An  igua. 

At  Grange  Mount,  Birkenhead,  aged  53,  Jane, 
wife  of  William  Dobie,  esq.,  of  Alyn  Derwyn, 
Gresford. 

At  Dublin,  of  paralysis,  aged  65,  Lieut. -Col. 
James  Bowes,  formerly  of  the  87th  Regt, 

Aged  63,  Joseph  Delves,  esq.,  Marlborough- 
villa,  Tunbridge-wells. 

F-  In  Ch  ster-terrace,  Eaton -sq.,  Agnes,  widow 
of  Sir  David  James  Hamilton  Dickson. 

May  6.  In  Eaton -sq.,  aged  92,  the  Dowager 
Lady  St.  John  Mildmay,  of  Dogmersfield-park, 
Hants,  widow  of  Sir  Henry  Paulet  St.  John 
Mildmay,  Bart.  She  was  t e dau.  and  heiress  of 
Carew  Mildmay,  esq.,  of  Shawford-house,  Hants, 
and  married  in  1786  Sir  Henry  Paulet  Si.  John, 
by  whom  she  had  nine  sons  and  four  daus.,  of 
whom  two  only  survive,  the  present  Rector  of 
Chelmsford,  and  Edward,  the  sixth  son. 

At  Teignmouth,  aged  59,  Col.  Desbrisay,  late 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  third  son  of  the  late 
Gen.  Desbrisay,  R.A. 

At  Pembroie-pl.,  Cambridge,  Martha,  widow 
of  William  Custance,  esq.,  of  the  Grove,  Cam- 
bridge. 

At  Aston  Cantlow  Vicarage,  Warwickshire, 
Frederick  William  Aston,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Frederick  and  Rosa  Emily  Ward  Fagge,  and 
grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  John  Fagge,  Bart., 
ofWiston,  Su-^sex,  and  Mystole,  Kent. 

At  Wareham,  Dorset,  aged  70,  Charles  Bas- 
ket!, esq. 

At  the  Hyde,  Ingatestone,  aged  78,  J.  Disney, 
esq.  The  beautiful  collection  of  marbles  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Disney  to  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, and  the  establishment  of  a Professorship  at 
that  seat  of  learning,  will  long  remain  monu- 
ments of  his  labours  and  liberality,  an  act  that 
was  acknowledged  by  the  University’s  confer- 
ring upon  him  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor.  In 
1832  he  was  a candidate  for  Harwich,  and  in  1835 
contested  North  Essex  with  Mr.  Payne  Elwes,  in 
both  cases  without  success. 
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At  Bourn,  aged  59,  William  David  Bell,  esq., 
solicitor. 

At  Askern,  of  bronchitis,  aged  74,  Octavia, 
relict  of  Lieut.  Stopford,  B.N. 

In  Grove-ter.,  St.  John’s-wood,  after  a short 
illness,  aeed  72.  Ann,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Pat- 
rick Mollison,  of  Walston,  Lanarkshire. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  aged  41,  Harriet, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Huddart,  of 
Brj’nkir,  Caernarvon sh.,  andNorfolk-cresc.,  Bath. 

May  7.  At  Leamington,  from  small-pox,  Chs. 
Noel,  esq.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Noel,  from  the 
same  disease,  occurred  a few  days  previously. 

In  Upper  Brook -st.,  the  residence  of  his  sister, 
Lady  Georgiana  Fane,  aged  53,  the  Hon.  Col. 
Henry  Sutton  Fane,  of  Cotterstock-hall,  near 
Oundle.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Countess 
Dowager  of  Westmoreland. 

Aged  62,  James  Gudge,  esq.,  of  Blackheath, 
who  for  forty-two  years  held  several  important 
offices  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  filled  the  responsible 
position  of  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Journals,  a highly 
lucrative  post.  He  committed  suicide  whilst  suf- 
fering from  a desponding  state  of  mind. 

At  Brixton,  of  apoplexy,  aged  76,  Chs.  Boyd, 
esq,,  late  Surveyor-Gen.  of  Customs.  The  de- 
ceased was  great  grandson  of  the  fourth  and  last 
Earl  of  Kilmarnock. 

At  Lyons,  in  the  South  of  France,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  Edward  Helsham  Brown,  esq., 
of  Pulteney-villa,  Bath,  and  Tilney,  Norfolk, 

At  Nether-hall,  Hathersage,  Bakewell,  aged  26, 
Charles  James,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Bolton 
Peel,  esq.,  of  Dosthill-lodge,  Fazeley. 

At  Bridgwater,  Somerset,  aged  80,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  John  Evered  Poole,  esq. 

At  Bra;.ton,  Wilts,  aged  30,  Thomas  Whitaker, 
esq. 

In  Cambridge-st.,  Pimlico,  aged  26,  T.  H. 
Jones,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Jones, 
Vicar  of  Llansantffraid,  Montgomerysh. 

May  8.  At  Brighton,  aged  46,  David  Trevena 
Coulton,  esq..  Editor  of  the  “ Press”  newspaper, 
and  of  Park-prospect,  Westminster.  Broncliitis 
was  the  first  attack,  but  it  is  feared  that  the 
shock  to  his  system,  from  his  having  to  go  down 
to  Macclesfield  within  the  last  month,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  death-bed  of  his  brother,  arriving 
just  an  hour  too  late,  mainly  contributed  to  the 
fatal  termination  of  his  malady.  He  has  left  a 
widow  and  two  children,  and  one  sister,  the  last 
survivor  oi  a family  the  mortality  in  which  has 
been  most  rapid.  Mr.  Coulton  was  the  f mnder  of 
the  “Britannia”  newspaper,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  editor  of  the  “ Press.”  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  “ Qu^irterly  Review,”  and  was 
also  known  as  the  author  of  the  novel  “ Fortune,” 
a work  indicating  the  possession  of  no  ordinary 
imaginative  power.  Mr.  Coulton  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  literary  labours,  bath  as  a political 
essayist  and  as  a critic. 

At  Eaywell,  aged  61,  Joseph  Sykes,  esq.,  De- 
puty-Lieut.  for  the  co.  of  York,  a Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  East  Riding,  and  an  elder  brother 
of  the  Trinity-house,  Hull. 

At  Milford-lodge,  near  Lymington,  aged  43, 
Thomas  Legh,  esq.,  of  Lyme-hall,  Cheshire. 

At  the  house  ot  his  son-  n-law,  Sills  John  Gib- 
bons, esq..  Upper  Bedford-pl.,  Russell-sq.,  aged 
78,  William  Crookes,  esq.,  late  of  Montague-pl. 

At  St.  Andrew’s-terrace,  Hastings,  aged  37, 
Capt.  John  Mauger,  Royal  Marines  (Light  Infan- 
try). 

At  Norwich,  aged  73,  Henry  Burton,  esq. 

May%.  At  his  residence.  Rye-close,  Bedf  rd, 
aged  64,  Theed  Pcarse,  esq..  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county  of  Bedford. 

At  Paris,  aged  24,  John  liindsay  Carnegie, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  eldest  son  of 
Will.  Ful  erion  Lindsay  Carnegie,  esq.,  of  Ij'pnie 
and  Boysack,  N.B. 

A P.iris-st.,  Exeter,  aged  63,  Harriett,  relict  of 
Burne  Gurney,  surgeon. 

At  Lirigh  on,  aged  74,  L.  H.  D’Egville,  esq. 


May  10.  At  Sherborne,  Ann,  wife  of  William 
Thorne,  esq. 

At  Torquay,  aged  7,  Joanna,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Garrett,  Vicar  of  Martock. 

Aged  80,  Marianne,  wife  of  Oliver  Vile,  esq., 
of  St.  George’s-road,  Eccleston-sq. 

After  many  years  of  suffering,  Frederick,  third 
son  of  John  Levien,  esq.,  Devonshire-pL,  late 
Lieut.  15th  Regt.  Bombay  N.I. 

At  Peck  ham,  Surrey,  aged  38,  Mary,  wife  of 
Charles  Stevens,  esq,,  of  Fredericii’s-pl.,  Old 
Jewry. 

At  Denmark-hill,  Surrey,  aged  59,  James  Ham- 
mond Seal,  esq. 

Mary  Anne,  wife  of  Charles  Morrell,  esq.,  of 
Sloane-st.,  and  Bridge-house,  Wallingford. 

At  Lyndhurst-grove,  Camberwell,  aged  23,  Mr. 
Harford  James  Bohn,  of  Esse.x-st.,  Strand,  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  James  Bohn,  bookseller,  formerly  of 
King  Wilham-st , Strand. 

May  11.  At  Torrington-pl.,  Plymouth,  aged 
79,  Susanna,  dau.  of  the  late  Nicholas  Hyne,  esq., 
of  Woodford,  Blackawton. 

In  the  Close,  Salisbury,  aged  69,  Sarah,  relict 
of  James  Whitehead  Perry,  esq. 

In  Albany-st.,  Regent’s-park,  aged  75,  James 
Entwisle,  esq.,  formerly  of  Leeds. 

At  St.  Viucent-st.,  Glasgow,  Ellen  Smith  Foote, 
wife  of  Lieut.  Chas.  Henry  Young,  R.N.,  H.M.S. 
“ Blenheim.” 

At  the  Close,  Norwich,  aged  36,  John,  eldest 
son  of  John  de  Vere,  esq. 

At  South  Bank,  near  Edinburgh,  Wm.  Robert- 
son Russell,  esq.,  late  of  Manilla. 

At  his  residence,  Sidney-house,  Tunbridge- 
wells,  aged  87,  Andrew  Taylor,  esq. 

At  Totte  ham,  aged  69,  Thomas  Finney,  esq. 

At  Hurstpierpoint,  aged  55,  Frances,  wife  of 
Henry  Holman,  esq. 

May  12.  At  Tattingstone  Rector}^  Suffolk, 
Constance  Meigh,  third  surviving  child  of  Wm. 
Peek,  esq.,  of  Park-hill,  Clapham,  Surrey. 

At  Barcal (line-house,  Argyllshire,  Elizabeth 
Fraser  Matheson,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Cohn 
Mathe-^on,  esq.,  of  Bennetsfield,  and  widow  of 
D.  C.  Cameron,  esq.,  of  Barcaldine  and  Foxhall. 

As  his  residence,  Cambridge-st.,  Hyde-park, 
William  Potter,  esq.,  merchant,  of  Cop thall -cham- 
bers, Throgmorton-st. 

At  Newchurch,  Romney-marsh,  Archibald 
Stoakes,  esq. 

May  13.  At  Yew-house,  Hoddesdon,  Rear-Ad- 
miral Donat  Henchy  O’Brien. 

At  University-st.,  London,  aged  59,  Major  Cal- 
der  Campbell,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  E ell,  Surrey,  aged  87,  John  Lewis,  esq. 

At  Upper  George-st.,  Bryanston-sq.,  of  fever, 
aged  63,  Mary,  widow  of  John  Smith,  esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law, of  Hatch-st.,  Dublin. 

At  the  Hollmgs,  near  Ripley,  Yorkshire,  aged 
72,  Hannah,  wife  of  Joshua  Tetley,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  Leeds. 

At  Preston,  aged  41,  Robert  Lawe,  esq., banker. 

At  Provost-road,  South  Hampstead,  aged  63, 
Margartt,  wife  of  William  Barry. 

May  14.  At  Tuttington-hall,  near  Aylsham, 
Norfolk,  aged  51,  John  Blake,  esq.,  of  Aigburth, 
near  Liverpool. 

Aged  82,  Samuel  Culley,  esq.,  of  Hyde-park- 
terrace,  Kensing  on. 

At  the  Crescent,  Camden-road-villas,  Harriett, 
W'ife  of  J.  G.  Barton,  esq. 

At  Kingston,  near  D .blin,  Harriette  Boileau, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Dawson,  Rector  of  Buscot, 
Berks. 

At  Radcliffe-on-Trent,  aged  74,  William  Taylor, 
esq. 

May  15.  At  Sussex-gardens,  Hyde-park,  aged 
70,  Elizabeth  Gowdie,  widow  of  John  Reade,  esq., 
of  the  H.E.I.C.C.S.,  and  of  Holbrooke-house, 
Suffolk. 

Capt.  Brown,  of  the  23rd  Fusiliers.  He  was  in 
a low  state  of  mind,  after  illness,  and  under  treat- 
ment by  a medical  man,  who  called  and  knocked 
at  his  door  : the  Captain  asked  angrily,  “ Who’s 
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there?”  a pistol  was  heard  immediately,  and  he 
was  found  a corpse  on  the  floor. 

At  Bibury,  Gloucestershire,  of  bilious  fever, 
aged  18,  James  Roheit,  second  surviving  son  of 
the  Hon.  James  and  the  late  Lady  E.  Dutton. 

At  Henley-on-Thames,  aged  57,  Lieut. -Col. 
John  Stuart,  formerly  of  the  7 th  Fusiliers. 

Aged  84,  E.  P.  Henslowe,  esq.,  formerly  a Capt. 
in  the  15th  King’s  Light  Dragoons  (Hussars), 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Henslowe. 

At  Great  Coram-st.,  aged  26,  Henrietta,  second 
dau.  of  Andrew  van  Sandau,  esq. 

May  16.  At  Brighton,  Margaret  Louisa  Maria, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Mordaunt  Barnard,  Rector  of 
Little  Bardfield,  and  Vicar  of  Great  Amwell, 
Herts. 

In  Albion-st.,  Hyde-park,  aged  86,  Catherine, 
widow'®f  the  late  Thomas  Almack,  esq.,  sen.,  of 
Bishop  Burton,  Yorkshire. 

At  his  residence,  Park-road,  Dalston,  aged  68, 
Henry  Le  Cren,  esq. 

At  Llandudno,  near  Conway,  Lieut. -Col.  Sir 
"William  Lloyd,  of  Brynestyn,  near  Wrexham,  in 
the  county  of  Denbigh,  North  Wales. 

May  17.  Aged  39,  Melicent,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  H.  Church,  Vicar  of  Geddington. 

At  South-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  aged  72,  Mr.  John 
Robson. 


At  Frognal,  Hampstead,  aged  57,  Johanna, 
widow  of  t'le  late  Hy.  Bradshaw  Fearon,  esq. 

At  Southsea,  aged  39,  Emily  Mary,  wife  of 
Capt.  Erasmus  Ominannev. 

At  Park-crescent,  Portland-pl.,  aged  55,  Cle- 
ment Wigney,  esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Wm. 
Wigney,  esq.,  of  Brighton. 

At  Widmore,  Bromley,  Kent,  aged  85,  Mary 
Ann,  relict  of  John  Drew,  esq.,  of  toe  Kent-road, 
and  mother  of  James  Drew,  esq.,  of  the  Paragon, 
Blackheath. 

May  18.  At  Park-grove,  Brixton,  aged  46, 
Charles  Parry  Lack,  e.'q. 

In  Upper  Brook-st.,  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir 
Edmund  Workman  Macnaghton,  Bart. 

At  his  house.  Grove-hill,  Camberwell,  aged  69, 
Hy.  Kemble,  esq.,  formerly  Ai  .P.  for  East  Surre  ■ . 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  22,  John,  e dest 
son  of  John  Harrison,  esq.,  of  Westbourne-ter- 
race,  and  Winscales,  Cumberland. 

At  Streatham-hill,  at  the  bouse  of  her  brother, 
the  Rev.  Jenkin  Jones,  M.A.,  aged  70,  Mary, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Mogridge,  M.A.,  mi- 
nister of  Balham  Chapel,  Surrey,  and  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Wick,  near  Pei  shore,  Worcestershire. 

At  W llington-terrace,  Wandswi'rth-road,  of 
diseased  heart,  aged  62,  Agnes,  widow  of  Joseph 
Hill,  esq. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 


{From  the  Meturns  issued  hy  the  Fegistrar-  General?) 


Week  ending 
Satmrday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

April 

18  . 

508 

157 

186 

193 

40 

1084 

1002 

931 

1933 

25  . 

515 

146 

172 

186 

46 

1065 

904 

884 

1788 

May 

2 . 

511 

152 

179 

178 

44 

1064 

924 

922 

1846 

9 . 

497 

155 

167 

179 

47 

1050 

873 

809 

1682 

PRICE  OF 

CORN. 

Average 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

of  Six  > 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Weeks  J 

54  7 

44  0 

23  7 

38  0 

40  7 

39  6 

Week  ending  1 
May  16.  j 

■57  5 1 

43  6 1 

24  9 

1 

41  6 

1 42  6 

1 40  10 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD. 

Hay,  3Z.  6^.  to  Zl.  12s. — Straw,  11.  5s.  to  11.  8s. — Clover,  41.  to  51.  5s. 

NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 

To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 3s.  8<^.  to  5,?. 

Mutton 4'S.  6d.  to  5s.  4d. 

Veal  4s.  8d.  to  5s.  8d. 

Pork 4^.  4d.  to  5.?.  4d. 

Lamb 6^.  2d.  to  7s.  2d. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  May  25. 

Beasts 3,390 

Sheep  21,300 

Calves 102 

Pigs 400 


COAL-MARKET,  Mat  24. 

Wallsend,  &c.,  per  ton.  14^.  9d.  to  17^.  6d.  Other  sorts,  13^.  to  ISj. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  TaUow,  58^. 

WOOL,  Down  Tegs,  per  lb.,  19c?.  to  20c?.  Leicester  Fleeces,  16c?.  to  17c?. 
Combings,  15c?.  to  17c?. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steakd. 
From  April  24  to  May  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8 o’clock  H 

Morning.  S" 

B 

Noon,  o 

B 

11  o’clock  g- 
Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

Thei 
^ th 

0.5 

5 s 

O O 
00  ^ 

■momi 

5 

o 

o 

11  o’clock  ^ 

Night.  ^ 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Apr. 

O 

O 

O 

in.  pts. 

May 

o 

o 

O 

in.  pts. 

24 

40 

50 

41 

29. 

91 

hail,  rain,  hail 

9 

48 

57 

45 

29.  72 

cloudy,  fair 

25 

40 

47 

41 

29. 

66 

fi’.cldy.  slt.rn. 

10 

50 

59 

42 

29.  67 

fr.  rain,  hail,  fr. 

26 

40 

45 

40 

29. 

85 

cloudy,  hail 

11 

50 

60 

50 

29.  78 

do.  slight  shrs. 

27 

38 

45 

39 

29. 

90 

do. 

12 

55 

66 

53 

29.  70 

do,  heavy  rain 

28 

37 

45 

40 

30. 

2 

do. 

13 

60 

68 

53 

30.  3 

do.  cloudy 

29 

38 

49 

40 

29. 

99 

fair,  slight  rain 

14 

58 

68 

56 

30.  0 

do.  do. 

30 

42 

53 

42 

30. 

6 

do.  do. 

15 

59 

74 

57 

30.  2 

do. 

M.l 

44 

53 

46 

30. 

3 

cloudy,  fair 

16 

60 

74 

57 

30.  18 

do. 

2 

44 

54 

44 

30. 

3 

do.  do. 

17 

60 

74 

57 

29.  96 

do. 

3 

46 

55 

43 

30. 

3 

do.  do.  rain 

18 

60 

74 

57 

29.  97 

do. 

4 

43 

53 

40 

30. 

5 

do.  do. 

19 

60 

70 

57 

29.  98 

cloudy,  fair 

5 

39 

50 

39 

30. 

14 

do.  do. 

20 

60 

71 

57 

29.  81 

fair 

6 

40 

50 

39 

30. 

14 

do.  do. 

21 

60 

67 

54 

29.  68 

do.  heavy  shrs. 

7 

43 

53 

39 

30. 

13 

do. 

22 

56 

55 

59 

29.  86 

heavy  rain 

8 

46 

54 

40 

29. 

94 

do. 

23 

57 

64 

55 

29.  53 

rn.  cldy.  shrs. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


April 

and 

May. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 

New 

3 per 
Cent. 

24 

214 

914 

934 

92 

25 

91f 

93 

914 

27 

213f 

914 

92f 

914 

28 

214 

914 

92| 

914 

29 

213 

91| 

924 

914 

30 

213i 

91| 

924 

914 

M2 

214 

914 

92f 

914 

4 

212i 

91| 

93 

914 

5 

212 

924 

934 

924 

6 

213 

92 

934 

924 

7 

212 

92 

934 

92 

8 

2121 

92 

934 

924 

9 

2124 

92| 

934 

924 

11 

2124 

92f 

934 

924 

12 

2124 

924 

924 

924 

13 

213 

921 

94 

924 

14 

924 

94 

924 

15 

924 

934 

924 

16 

213 

924 

934 

924 

18 

2124 

924 

934 

924 

19 

212-4 

924 

934 

924 

20 

2124 

924 

934 

924 

21 

924 

934 

924 

22 

924 

934 

924 

23 

924 

934 

924 

Long 

Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 

Ex.  Bills. 
£1,000. 

2/a 

220 

3 dis. 

2 pm. 

221 

10.5.  dis. 

^ 9 dis. 

2.  dis.  2.  pm. 
2.  dis.  1.  pm. 
2.dis.2.pm. 
2.  dis.  1.  pm. 

220 

2f6 

2t’h 

24 

2204 

221 

4 dis. 

2.  dis.  par. 

1. dis.  2.  pm. 

2.  dis.  3.  pm. 

5 dis. 

221 

220 

220 

221 

1 pm. 
par  3 pm. 
par  3 pm. 

1.  4.  pm. 

2.  4.  pm. 

2.  5.  pm. 

3.  5.  pm. 
3.  5.  pm. 

4 pm. 

5 pm. 

5.  6.  pm. 

5 pm. 

2i^ 

27s 

7 dis. 

2^ 

220 

222 

222 

220 

275 

2-^ 

2t’s 

7.4.  dis. 

4 dis. 
7.3.  dis. 

Ex.  Bonds. 
A.  £1,000. 


. 
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EDWARD  AND  ALFRED  WHITMORE, 

Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 

17,  Change  Alley,  London,  E.  C^ 

FRIKTBD  BT  WESSRS.  JOHN  HENRT  AND  JAMES  PARKER. 
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moir of,  729. 
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Ages  of  Christendom  before  the  Reforma-^ 
tion,  348 

Agos,  Oratoire  at,  595 
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Akka,  or  Acre,  siege  of,  75 
Albert,  Prince,  104 

Alderson,  Hon.  Raton,  memoir  of,  360 
Alfieri  and  Goldoni,  205 
Alington,  Lord,  miniature  of,  713 
Altars  and  Altar-rails,  586 
Amble,  sepulchral  cist  found  at,  713 
America,  Central,  antiquities  from,  458 

Spanish  Conquests  in,  543 

Amesbury,  coins  found  at,  332 
Amherst,  Harl,  memoir  of,  420 
Amphlett,  S.  H.,  esq.,  memoir  of,  367 
A^aster,  urns  found  at,  332,  334 
^derson,Sir  Geo.  William, memoir  of,  493 

J.,  Ladies  of  the  Reformation, 

213 

Angelo,  Michael,  character  and  works  of, 
317 

Anglo-Saxon  remains,  85 

weapons,  85 

— arms,  337 

charters,  memoir  on,  221 

Episcopate  of  Cornwall,  600 

Annals  of  England,  the,  471 
Anne,  repealed  statutes  of,  54 

Queen,  disfiguring  statues  of,  487 

Antiquaries,  Society  of,  proceedings  of,  85, 
216,  332,  456,  602,  710 

— donations  to,  332,  712 

Antonia,  fortress  of,  76 
Aquitaine,  medieval  architecture  in,  344 
Archeeologia,  vol.  xxxi.,  344 
Archceological  Association,  proceedings  of, 
89,  218,  337,  457,  607. 

Archceological  Institute,  proceedings  of,  87, 
220,  334,  603,  713 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCII. 


Architecture,  study  of,  340 
Arctic  discovery  ship  “Resolute,”  98 
Arkesden  Church,  three  coats  of  arms  re- 
moved from,  634 

Arles,  Council  of,  British  Bishops  at  the, 
378 

Arms,  proposed  registration  of,  72 
Arundel,  Philip,  Earl  of,  imprisonment  of, 
199 

Asbestus  cloth,  use  of,  685 
Ashmole,  Elias,  property  of,  337 
Astley  and  Cave  before  the  bar  of  the 
House,  154 

Astrolabes,  date  1594,  336 
Astronomical  and  geometrical  instruments, 
collection  of,  714 

Atlas,  Rlackie's,  of  Modern  Geography, 
346—718 

Aubrey,  John,  memorial  to,  258 

Miscellanies,  475 

Australia,  demand  for  labour  in,  96 
Austria  and  Sardinia,  481 
Autobiography  of  John  Britton,  186 

— Sylvanus  Urban,  3,  149, 

282,  379 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  Speeches  of,  344 
' Delia,  Philosophy  of  the  Plays 

of  Shakspeare,  599 

Bagnall,  Sir  Henry,  elopement  of  the  sister 
of,  468 

Bailey,  C.,  Municipal  Archives  of  Win- 
chester, 195 

Bainbridge,  Cardinal,  memorial  to,  336 
Ballykelty,  ring-money  found  at,  607 
Banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the,  history  of, 
458 

Barnsley,  colliery  explosions  near,  356 
Barton,  Great,  coins  found  at,  332 
Bath  Philosophical  Association,  meeting  of, 
465 

— — inscription  found  at,  603 
Battersea,  brass  of  Antoninus  Pius  found 
at,  337 

Battlefield  Church,  proposed  restoration  of, 
335 
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JBayeux,  Bishqp  of,  the  relics  of,  680 
Beauchamp  tower,  inscriptions  in  the,  196 
Bdaifort,  Joan  de,  death  of,  258 

and  Sir  H.  Brooke,  455 

Beaver's  wool,  use  of,  677 
Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  meeting  of,  92 
Bedgebury,  John  de,  effitry  of,  90 
Beechey,  Rear-Admiral  Frederick  William, 
memoir  of,  108 

Bell,  Mr.  R.,  gold  medal  to,  234 
Benham,  B.,  memoirs  of  James  Hutton,  84 
Besford,  epitaphs  at,  66 
Beverley  Minster,  seal  found  at,  222 
Bewdley  Bridge,  65 
Bezetha,  situation  of,  77 
Biber,  Dr.,  Plea  for  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
212 

Bible,  Paragraph,  212 
Bishopsgate,  old  buildings  in,  341 
Black,  Dr.,  character  of,  640 
Blackie,  Prof.  J.  S.,  Lays  and  Legends  of 
Ancient  Greece,  81 

— Imperial  Atlas,  718 

Blandford,  bronze  pike-head  found  near, 
607 

Blounts  of  Soddington,  estates  of,  expenses 
of,  699 

Blunt,  Dr.  J.  J.,  Plain  Sermons,  84 

Bodiam  Church,  rubbings  from,  90 

Bohn's,  Mr.,  Libraries,  719 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  mistake  in,  455 

Borsholder,  the  dumb,  216 

Boston,  History  and  Antiquities  of,  11,  138 

manufactory  of  woollen  cloths  at,  12 

St.  Botolplds  Church,  14 

guilds  at,  14 

•  extracts  from  the  accounts  of  the 

guilds  of,  138 

■  seal  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild 

at,  140 

■  the  Guildhall  at,  141 

■  seal  of  St.  Mary’s  Guild,  143 

Gysor’s  Hall,  144 

•  old  houses  at,  145 

Boswell,  James,  Letters  of,  178 
Bothwell,  a relic  of,  94 

Bowdler,  Rev.  Thomas,  memoir  of,  241 
Bower  Binton,  brass  seal  found  at,  337 
Boioring,  Sir  J.,  Siam,  412 
Bow-street,  skinning  cats  alive,  488 
Braden  Forest,  bounds  of,  334 
Bradford,  pauper  wedding  at,  612 
Braithwell,  old  monument  at,  203 
Braunton  Church,  sepulchral  brass  at,  89 
B ay.  Mrs..  Life  of  Handel,  717 
Breen,  U.  H.,  Modern  English  Literature, 
601 

Bretschneider,  K.  G.,  Manual  of  Religion, 
348 

Bricks  made  at  Colchester,  268 
Bridgwater,  ring  found  near,  337 
Bright,  W.,  Ancient  Collects  and  Prayers, 
348 

Brighlhampton,  recent  discovery  at,  712 


Brigstock,  antiquities  at,  89 
Bristol,  St.  James’s  Church,  architecture 
of,  712 

Britton,  John,  memoir  of,  185 

proposed  memorial  to,  126 

the,  memorial,  258 

Brixworth,  antiquities  at,  89 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  Life  of,  688 
Brcoke,  Sir  Henry,  death  of,  258 

R , Battle-Fields  of  England,  59S 

Brotherton,  Joseph,  Esq.,  M.P.,  memoir 
of,  239 

Brougham,  Lord,  memoir  of,  523 

— Writings  of,  635 

Sketches  of  Statesmen,  636 

Lives  of  Men  of  Letters,  642 

Broughton  Poggs,  discoveries  at,  85 

• Anglo-Saxon  remairis 

found  at,  712 
Bruce  Horn,  the,  606 
Brutus,  L.  medallion  in  lead  of,  90 

Brympton  d'Evercy,  churchyard  antiqui- 
ties from,  337 

Buckhurst,  Lord  Thomas,  an  antiquary, 
602 

Buckingham  Palace,  birth  of  a princess, 
612 

Buckler,  G.,  Churches  of  Essex,  268 
Budget,  the,  354 

Bungay,  St.  Mary's  parish,  churchwardens, 
account-book  of,  711 
Banyan,  John,  study  of,  265 
Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  266 
Burghers,  Michael,  death  of,  266 
Bury,  Richard,  seal  of,  1355,  87 
Butterstone  on  Cotherston  Moor,  224 
Butler,  Lady  R.,  Jessie  Cameron,  81 
Buxton,  Jedidiah,  a mental  calculator,  381 
Byrom,  Dr.  John,  149 
Caerwent,  excavations  at,  345 
Caistor,  Roman  fibula  found  at,  604 

— Roman  speculum  found  at, 

Calculating  machine,  a new,  100 
Cambridge,  Bulls  of  Honorius  and  Sergius 
at,  596 

Campbell,  Lord,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellors, 79,  347,  719 
Canada,  destructive  accident  in,  610 
Canina,  Luigi,  memoir  of,  361 
Canterbury,  William  Rowe  Lyall,  Dean  of, 
memoir  of,  491 
Cards,  curious  pack  of,  337 
Carlyon,  C.,  Early  Years  and  Late  Reflec- 
tions, 215 

Carlyle,  T.,  The  French  Revohrtion,  345 

collected  works  of,  719 

Came,  Sir  Edward,  monument  of,  89 
Carter,  Miss  Elizabeth,  380 
Carthage,  ruins  of,  357 

exploration  of,  481 

Carrell's  Court-Revolution  in  England, 
719 

Caswall,  Rev.  IL,  Martyr  of  the  Pongas, 
the,  474 

Cavaliers,  character  of  the,  591 
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Cave,  Edward,  death  of,  383 

habits  of,  384 

Caxton,  relics  of,  338 
Census  of  New  South  Wales,  727 
Cephaloiiia,  Sir  C.  Napier  in,  299 
Chaldea  and  Susiana,  Travels  in,  402 
Chancellors,  Lives  of  the  Lord,  79,347,  719 
Chancels,  Observations  on,  333 
Charles  I.,  silver  medal  of,  90 

II.,  repealed  statutes  of,  54 

V.,  anecdotes  of,  176 

XII.  of  Sweden,  444 

character  of,  703 

le  Simple,  653 

Chart,  the  dumb  Borsholder  of,  216 
Cheap,  G.  C.,  esq.,  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  222 

Ched  worth  Church,  Anglo-Saxon  coin 
found  in,  85 

■  Norman  sculpture  found 

in,  86 

Cheever,  Dr.,  Lectures  on  Cowper,  211 
Chepstow,  pottery  works  discovered  near, 
605 

Clfiertsey  Abhey,  excavations  at,  456 
Chester,  execution  at,  106 
Chesterford,  excavations  at,  88 

Great,  Roman  antiquities  found 

at,  335 

Chichester,  Elizabeth,  sepulchral  brass 
of,  89 

China,  dispute  with,  96 

Chinese  coverlet,  457 

Choirs  and  Chancels,  on  the  use  of,  216 

Choulebury  Camp,  605 

Christian  Church,  history  of  the,  472 

Christina,  extraordinary  character  of,  175 

Church  Music,  reflections  on,  348 

•  the,  denounced,  582 

Clamp  of  Htintingdon,  435 
Clapton,  fossils  and  sea-beach  at,  351 
Clausentum,  sculptured  stones  at,  91 
Clerkenwell,  St.  James,  curacy  of,  233 

■  Preceptory  of,  hospitality  of,  667 

Clermont,  stone  celt  found  at,  456 

Cloud- Shadows,  8(c.,  212 
Cochet,  M.  V Abbe,  Sepultures  Gauloises, 
342 

Colchester  Churches,  268 

•  St.  Martin’s  Church,  architec- 

ture of,  269 
Cold  Harbours,  on,  92 
Coleridge's  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,  158 

■  Table-Talk,  279 

Collectanea  Antiqua,  717 

Colleonard,  bronze  axes  and  urn  discovered 
at,  487 

CoUinson,  Rev.  John,  memoir  of,  492 
Constantinople,  memorial  church  at,  421 
Convocation,  meeting  of,  351 
Copley  medal  awarded,  94 
Copping,  E.,  Alfieri  and  Goldoni,  205 
Cornish  hurling-ball,  inscription  on,  336 
Cottestown,  (Cutsdean,)  65 
Cotton,  the  raw  material  of  India,  684 


Council  of  the  North,  origin  of  the,  608 
Courland,  Duke  of,  hospitality  of,  704 
Courihope,  W.,  Historic  Peerage  of  Eng- 
land, 214 

Coventry,  tapestry  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  345 
Cowan- Bridge  School,  description  of,  689 
Coward,  derivation  of  the  word,  90 
Cowper,  Lectures  on  the  Insanity  of,  211 

■  , Spencer,  and  Miss  Stout,  case  of, 

697 

Crediton,  Bishops  of,  account  of,  600 
Creslow  Church,  ruins  of,  604 

■  Pastures,  account  of,  604 

Crimea,  tombs  and  other  remains  in  the,  88 
Cros  de  Hackney,  Thus.,  seal  of,  334 
Crowch,  Nathaniel,  anecdote  ot,  264 
Crowe,  J.  A.,  and  Cavalcaselle,  Early 

Flemish  Painters,  164 
Croyland,  Abbey  of,  Ingulph’s  Chronicle  of, 
425 

charters,  forgery  of,  596 

Cullens,  Dr.,  Pastoral,  95 
Culpeper,  Sir  Johji,  effigy  of,  90 

Agnes  Roper,  effigy  of,  90 

Walter,  effigy  of,  90  / 

Camming,  Dr.,  Argument  for  holding  fast 
what  we  have,  212 

Cupid  and  Pan,  translated  from  W.  S. 
Landor,  294 

Curiosities  of  History,  214 
Curl,  Edm.,  anecdote  of,  265 
Curonia,  the  ladies  of,  705 
Cuxwold,  gold  armilla  I'ound  at,  332,  334 
D' Aubernoun,  Sir  John,  brass  of,  715 
Dax,  Roman  walls  of,  315 
Deane,  Rev.  W.  J.,  Manual  of  Household 
Prayers,  476 
Decimal  Coinage,  202 
Deer-lmnter,  Portrait  of  a,  602 
De  Merode,  Count  Felix,  memoir  of,  360 
Denmark,  Sound  Dues  treaty,  484 
Denison,  Archdeacon,  appeal  of,  614 
Dickenson,  Rev.  Henry,  memoir  of,  115 
Dido  and  Mneas,  story  of,  46 
Divorce  Bill,  review  of  the,  215 
Doctor  Antonio,  a Tale,  83 
Dod's  Peerage,  215 

Parliamentary  Companion,  1857, 

215,  718 

Donaghadee,  string  of  beads  discovered  at, 
456 

Doncaster  New  Parish  Church,  726 
Donnington-on-the-Heath,  mansion  at,  461' 
Doran,  Dr.,  Monarchs  retired  from  Busi- 
ness, 173 

Dore,  G.,  Juif  Errant,  345 
Dorset,  rings  found  in,  714 
Douglas,  Mr.,  Defence  of  Milton,  289 

■  James,  Lord,  memoir  of,  616 

Dover  Castle,  487 

Downe,  Vise.,  memoir  of,  359 
Drake,  F.,  Tlie  Metaphysicians,  474 
Drawings  in  water-colour,  sale  of,  94 
Dresden,  St.  George’s  Day  at,  1678,  87 
Droitwich,  salt-springs  at,  66 
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Broitwicli  Chapel,  68 
Drummond,  W.,  Poems  of,  401 
Dublin,  proclamation  of  the  mayor,  1616, 
712 

Dunton,  John,  the  “Post  Angel”  of,  670 
Durham  Chapter  Library,  Roman  inscrip- 
tions at,  607 

Dyer's  Poems,  extract  from,  568 
Earl’s  Earton,  antiquities  at,  89 
Early  Years  and  Late  Reflections,  215 
Easton,  token  found  at,  90 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Irish,  354 

History,  Lectures  on,  473 

rings,  collection  of,  604 

Eckington,  64 
Edinburgh  Essays,  343 
Edward  the  Confessor,  coins  of,  332 
■ — — — I.,  penny  of,  90 

• — — repealed  statutes  of,  54 

///.,  54 

IV.,  — — 54 

VL^ 54 

Egypt,  Upper,  exploration  of,  386 
Egijptian  antiquities,  collection  of,  222 
Elephantina,  exploration  of,  336 
Elizabeth,  repealed  statutes  of,  54 

■ miniature  of,  605 

— Queen  of  Bohemia,  Letters  of, 

216 

Ellesmere,  Earl  of,  memoir  of,  358 
Ely,  bow  of  horn  found  in  the  fens  near, 
714 

Emlode,  (Evenlode,)  64 

Engel,  Carl,  on  Church  Music,  348 

England,  Historic  Peerage  of,  214 

southern  counties  of,  192 

north-east  coast  of,  wrecks  on,' 

226 

the  Northmen  in,  290 

under  the  Norman  Kings,  His- 
tory of,  507 

— : — visit  to  Fields  of  Battle  in,  598 

Knights  hospitallers  in,  665 

English  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  212 

housewife  of  ancient  times,  713 

pirates,  success  of,  194 

Envermeu,  Frankish  antiquities  at,  304 

notes  on  a Frankish  grave  at, 

332 

Ephesus  and  the  Temple  of  Diana,  388 
Epitaphs,  collection  of,  345 
Essays,  Critical  and  Imaginative,  471,  716 
Essex,  Churches  of,  268 

rings  found  in,  337 

Elhelbald,  coffin  of,  88 
Eva,  and  other  Poems,  347 
Evans,  Mr.  Robert  Harding,  memoir  of,  734 
Everard,  Maj.-Gen.  Matthias,  memoir  of, 
618 

Ewelme,  grant  of  land  at,  85 
Fairford,  Anglo-Saxon  relics  from,  456 
Falkener,  E.,  Ephesus  and  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  388 

Fauconberg's,  Lord,  Embassy  to  Italy,  456 
I'ausseniontre,  specimen  of,  607 


Faversham,  reliques  found  at,  338 
Ferguson,  R.,  the  Northmen  in  England, 
290 

Festival  Orientation,  on,  92 
Filkins,  discoveries  at,  85 
Finsbury -flelds  as  archery- grounds,  602 
Fitzgerald,  Lord  Thos.,  execution  of,  198 
Fitzherbert,  Thos,,  esq,,  memoir  of,  365 
Fitzroy,  Adm.  Lord  Wm.,  memoir  of,  730 
Flanders,  art  in,  166 
Flax,  earliest  mention  of,  680 
Fleetwood,  William,  Recorder  of  London, 
M3,  of,  602 

Flemish  Painters,  Early,  164 
Fletcher,  J.  W,,  Cloud- Shadows,  &c.,  212 
Flint  arrow-heads,  modern  fabrication  of, 
85 

Flodden-field,  bullet  found  on,  338 
Folk-lore,  71 

Font  at  St.  Botolph’s  Church,  17 
Foreign  Sacred  Lyre,  the,  722 
Foster's,  John,  Critical  Essays,  719 
Framlingham,  penny  of  Edward  I.  dug  up 
at,  90 

France,  altered  manners  in,  223 
- — — — vandalism  in,  315 
— — court  of,  mission  of  Queen  Isabella 
to,  344 

— — increase  of  population  in,  611 

— — ■ under  Napoleon,  History  of,  717 

Frankish  antiquities  found  at  Envermeu, 
304 

Franklm  expedition,  94 

— — Benjamin,  on  Electricity,  382 

Freiston  Church,  architecture  and  font,  148 
French  Revolution,  the,  345 
Feretrum  of  Latten,  90 
Gangarides  Calingce,  nation  of,  536 
Gaskell,  E.  C.,  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
688 

Genealogy  or  descent  of,  MSS.,  506 
Gentleman' s Magazine,  1739,  149 
_ — — ___ — — — _ — engravings  in,  282 
Geography,  disputed  questions  of  ancient, 
470 

George  L,  repealed  statutes  of,  54 

//., 54 

III., 54 

Germany,  mortuary  urns  found  in,  344 
Gildas  and  Nennius,  7 10 
Gipsies  in  England,  2. 

Glendalough  Church,  341, 

Gloucester  Cathedral,  picture  in,  345 

H,R.H.  the  Duchess  of,  memoir 

of,  728 

Gobelin  tapestry,  specimen  of,  457 
Ood  save  the  King,  the  earliest  copy  of,  153 
Gold  cloth,  use  of,  686 
Golden-lane  Schools,  485 
Gomerton  Castle,  plan  of,  332 
Gospels,  English  Harmony  of  the  Four,  212 
Gosse,  P.  H.,  Life  in  its  Lower  Animals, 
214 

Gosselin,  Adm.  Sir  T.  Le  MarchanI,  memoir 
of,  732 
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Gotthold* s Emhlems,  214 
Gondhurst  Church,  effigies  in,  90 
Gower,  John,  and  his  English  Poetry,  re- 
marks On,  645 

Graveny  Church,  monumental  brass  in,  464 
Great  Britain,  materials  for  the  History  of, 
572 

Greece,  state  of  the  country,  93 
Green,  Matthew,  poem  of  the  “ Spleen,” 
570 

R.,  extract  from  Poems  of,  394 

Rev.  T.  S.,  Criticism  on  the  New 

Testament,  212 

Greentvich  Fair,  suppression  of,  612 
Gresham  College,  68,  199,  328,  452 
Gretna- green,  marriages  at,  351 
Greystoke  Castle,  painting  at,  337 
Grongar-hill,  beauties  of,  568 
Guilds,  dissolved,  14 
Gunpowder  Plot,  narrative  of  the,  213 
Gurney,  J.  H.,  Sermons  by,  348 
Gysors,  John,  family  of,  144 
Habington  MS.  at  Hagley,  64 
Haggerston,  Sir  Edward,  memoir  of,  733 
Hagley,  Worcestershire,  MSS.  at,  64 
Hamburgh,  British  minister  at,  narrative 
of,  87 

Hanbury,  antiquities  of,  66 
Handel,  Personal  and  Professional  Life  of, 
717 

Hanover,  the  Court  of,  706 
Harewood,  Earl  of,  memoir  of,  420 
Harold,  coin  of,  604 

Harris,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  memoir  of,  240 

Harvey,  A.,  on  Trees,  475 

Harvington  Church,  65 

Hastings,  battle  of,  515 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  Life  of  Johnson,  285 

Hawksworth,  Dr.,  Works  of,  284 

Head,  Sir  E.  W.,  Shall  and  Will,  214 

Sir  F.  B.,  Essays,  215 

Hearne's  tomb,  restoration  of,  258 

• Thos.,  Diaries  of,  259 

letter  from,  262 

and  his  Works,  262 

Helps,  A.,  Spanish  Conquest  in  America, 
543 

Hemp,  was  grown  in  Colchis,  682 
Henzell,Henzey,  Tyttery,and  Tyzack  fami- 
lies, 73,  634 

Henry  III.,  charter  of,  216 

IV.,  repealed  statutes  of,  54 

V.,  54 

VI., 54 

VIE, 54 

VIII., 54 

Book,  74 

letters  patent  of,  86 

Hereward,  patriotism  of,  519 

Hetherset,  ring  found  at,  337 

Hiberno- Celtic  relics,  607 

Hippo-dentology , 226 

Historical  Magazine,  472 

Hitchcock,  Richard,  esq.,  memoir  of,  366 

lloare.  Sir  Hugh  Richard,  memoir  of,  238 


Hodges,  Thos.  Law,  esq.,  memoir  of,  735 
Hogarth,  a picture  by,  75 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  476 
Holyrood  Palace,  collar  of  SS  from,  607 
Holy  Sepulchre,  site  of,  76,  78 
Horns,  on  the  examples  of  Tenure,  605 
House  of  Commons,  right  of  Scotch  Peers  to 
sit  in,  227 
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Stukeley,  William,  anecdote  of,  265 

■  — Dr.,  medal  of,  712 

Submarine  telegraph,  accident  to,  226 
Suffolk,  rings  found  in,  337 

gold  and  silver,  found  in,  604 

tradesmen’s  tokens  discovered  in, 

457 

Sully,  Duke  of,  Memoirs  of  the,  719 
Sun,  festival  of  the,  550 
Sunday  the  Rest  of  Labour,  476 
Sunderland,  remains  of  the  ancient  boun- 
dary of,  351 

Susa,  excavations  at,  411 
Swaffham,  jewelled  brooch  found  at,  714 
Swain,  Charles,  pension  to,  234 
Swindling  extraordinary,  230 
Swinford,  Sir  Thus.,  deeds  relatii'g  to,  344 
Sword  coming  on  the  Larid,  the,  583 
Sydney  University,  building  of,  224 
Syllables,  wrong  division  of,  2 
Symons,  Rev.  H.  J.,  memoir  of,  622 
Table-Talk,  273 

Talbot  de  Malahide,  Dow.  Lady,  memoir 
of,  494 

Tales  of  the  Genii,  719 
Taprobune,  (Ceylon,)  description  of,  538 
Taiham,  Rev.  Ralph,  D.l).,  memoir  of,  240 
Tat, lor,  Mr.  James,  memoir  of,  494 
J.,  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  476 

■  Sir  Charles  Wm.,  memoir  of,  617 

Tempest,  the  play  of  the,  45 

Templar  Churches,  architecture  of,  326 
Tenbury  Church,  monunicnt  in,  65 
Textile  Fatjrics  of  the  Ancients,  676 
Thames,  spurs  found  in  the,  337 
Thiers,  M.A.,  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
Empire,  717 

Thon  pson  of  Esholt,  family  of,  453 

P.,  History  and  Antiquities  of 

Boston,  Lincolnshire,  11,  138 

• R A.,  Natural  Theology,  475 

Thorn,  Lieut- Gen.  Sir  Haihaniet,  memoir 
of,  363 

Timbs,  Mr.,  Curiosities  of  History,  214 
Tissington,  S.,  Collection  ofEpit;  phs,  345 
Token,  Bure’s  Head,  Southwarke  99 
Tockleton,  marvellous  pool  near.  673 
Tower  of  Babel,  discovery  of,  480 

of  London,  antiquities  found  in,  90 

Trqfalgar-square,  i.ew  statue  in,  93 
Trauncey.s,  Matilda,  seal  of,  86 
Trees  and  thdr  Nature,  475 
Trembras,  John,  brass  of,  336 
Trin  ty  ring  oj  ivory,  456 
Tuzulutlan,  conversion  of  the  natives  of, 
548 

Ty  bourn -brook,  course  of,  3-2 
Tyrone,  gold  ornament  found  in,  604 
Ugfurd,  silver  ring  temp.  Henry  VI.  found 
at,  336 
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Upchurch,  discovery  of  a Roman  building 
near,  232 

Upper  Dicker  Church,  monument  to  Dr. 
Vidal,  232 

Urban,  Sijlvanus,  autobiopraphy  of,  3,  149, 
282,  379 

Ure,  Dr.  Andrew,  memoir  of,  242 
Usk,  inscribed  brass  on  the  rood-screen  at, 
714 

Utlerby,  John  de,  seal  of,  89 
Valcabrere,  St.  Just  Cluirch  at,  328 
Vander  Weyden,  Roger,  works  of,  171 
Van  Eyck,  John,  discovery  of  oil-painting 
by,  164 

■  Hubert,  paintings  and  family  of, 

167 

Venetian  Dialect,  notes  on  the,  551 
Veniero,  Maffeo,  Works  of,  557 
Victoria  Cross,  478 

Vidal,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  monu- 
ment to,  232 

Viset  Falmouth,  stone  vessel  dug  up  at,  333 
Von  Hammer,  Baron,  memoir  of,  108 
Waiting  through  the  Weary  Day,  476 
Wallingford,  seal  of  the  town  of,  712 
Wallington,  Nehemiah,  the  Journal  of,  580 
Walsingham,  sepixlcliral  brasses  from,  336 
Waltheof,  death  of,  519 
Wanderer,  the.  Fantasia  and  Vision,  347 
Wansdyke,  the  course  of  the,  465 
Warka,  antiquities  discovered  at,  403 
Warton,  the  peculiarities  of,  567 
Warwick,  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of,  seal 
of,  89 

- — Dudley,  Earl  of,  device  of,  199 

Weapons  of  flint  fabricated  in  Yorkshire, 
h03 

Wells  Cathedral,  statuary  at,  dissertation 
on,  218 

■  pastoral  staff  found  in,  458 

Westhall,  horse- trappings  found  at,  345 
Westminster,  Clockaid  of  the  Palace  of,  86 

repealed  statutes  of,  54 

Play,  lUl 

Abbey,  the  Nightingale  monu- 
ment in,  563 

Westropp,  J.  E.,  Summer  in  Rome,  346 
Whitby,  deceptive  reliques  made  at,  88 
White,  George,  esq.,  memoir  of,  366 
— R.,  Madeira,  347 
Whitefleld’s  Tabernacle,  fire  at,  356 


Whitstable,  origin  of,  71 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  author  of,  261 
Widcombe,  Roman  poculum  found  at,  90 
William  of  Normandy,  character  of,  511, 
515 

— HI.,  repealed  statutes  of,  54 

and  Mary,  repealed  statutes  of,  54 

Rufus,  character  of,  521 

Williams,  Mrs.  Anna,  anecdote  of,  381 
Willingale  Churches,  269 
Willmolt,  R.  A.,  British  Poets,  566 
Wilson,  Prof,  Essays,  80,  471 
Critical  and  Imagina- 
tive, 716 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  James,  memoir  of,  240 

Wilton,  brass  bowl  found  at,  333 

Saxon  bowl  found  near,  336 

relics  from,  712 

Wiltshire  antiquaries,  proposed  monument 
to,  203 

Wimhorne  Minster,  addition  of  priests  to,  87 
Winchester,  Bishop  of,  license  granted  in 
1631  by  the,  606 

College,  MS.  at,  221 

municipal  archives  of,  195 

plate  of  the  Corporation  of,  196 

fibula  and  other  reliques  found 

at,  607 

•  — execution  at,  106 

Wing,  parish  of,  churchwardens’  accounts, 
344 

Winster,  Saxon  graves  at,  90 
Witchcraft,  Bishop  Jewell  on,  194 

•  in  Nineteenth  Century,  488 

Woodbridge  Token,  90 

Woronzoff,  Prince,  memoir  of,  107 
Worton,neRY  Lancaster,  sword  found  at,  336 
Wright,  T.,  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English,  719 
Wychwood  Forest,  horn  of  the  red  deer 
found  in,  221 

Wyggestnn  Hospital  Chapel,  threatened  de- 
struction of,  715 
Wyvill,  Robert,  seal  of,  1355,  87 
Yarrells,  Mr.,  collections  of,  105 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  meeting  of, 
91,  222,  608 

•  great  snow-storm  in,  223 

imitations  of  flint  weapons  made 

in,  603 

Youghal,  North  Abbey,  ruins  of,  467 
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Adams,  Capt.  W.E., 
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S.  116 

Addams,  J.  T.,  375; 
Addison,  E.,  371 
J.,  500 

Adye,  E.  S.,  251 
Airlie,  Earl  of,  614 
Aitchison,  J.,  629 
Aitken,  D.  M.,  122 
Akerman,  T.,  252 
Alderson,C.  H., 489 
Alexander,  J.,  624 
Alford,  H.,  489 
Alison,  C.,  489 
Allen,  Capt.H.M.E., 
123  ; E.,  502;  F., 
370;  S.498 
Allpress,  J.  H.,  248 
Almack,  C.,  743 
Amcotts,  A.,  370 
Amici,  F.  G,,  628 
Amphlett,  L,  627 
Anderson,  Sir  G.W., 
626 

Andrewes,  F.,  254 
Angel,  B.  J.  A.  B., 
122 

Anther,  H.,  372 
Arbuthnot,  B.  H.  L., 
630 

Arclidall,  Col.,  253 
Archer,  F.  S , 740 
Armstrong,  E.,  122 ; 
E.,  249 

Arnold,  J.,  118,  497 
Ash,  Lady  E.  H., 
373 

Ashburton,  Lady, 
741 

Atherley,  A,,  368, 
495 

Atherton,  M.,  121 
Atkinson,  F.,  253  ; 
G.  122;  L.  630; 

T.  502 

Austen,  C.  F.,  Lady, 
252 


Austin,  J.,  116  ; 

Mrs.  J.  B.,  370; 
W.  S.,  368,  495 
Austria,  M.  E.  F., 
Archduchess  of, 
253 

Aylmer,  Mrs.,  500 
Bacchus,  W,,  254 
Bacon,  Mrs.  E., 
255 

Bagehot,  C.,  254 
Bagnall,  M.  D.,  502; 
T.,  624 

Bagwell,  J.,  357 
Baillie,  M.,  255 
Baird,  J.  E.,  374 
Baker,  Lady  E.  M., 
499  ; S.,  502 
Balfour,  B.T.,  251 
Bally,  J.,  627 
Baldwin,  J.,  740 
Baldwyn,  Maj.,  369 
Ball,  Dr.  R.,  740 
Bamfield,  S.,  120 
Bamfovd,  C.  F.,  252  ; 
G.,  368 

Batnpfield,  E.  A, 
502 

Bampton,  A.  H., 
501 

Bance,  J.  E.,  370 
Bannatyne,  J.,  497 
Banner,  F.  G.,  255 
Bannerman,  Sir  A., 
106,  357 

Banning,  W.,  374 
Barber,  J.,  625  ; 

T.  F.  P.  H.,  630 
Barberi,  J.,  373 
Barfield,  J,,  117 
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370  ; J.,  739;  M. 
J.  G.,  738 
Barlow,  Sir  R.,  371 
Barnard,  M.,  369  ; 
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Barneby,  W.,  252 
Barnes,  R.,  738 
Barnett,  S.  B.,  740 
Barney,  S.,  254 


Barr,  E.,  375;  Mrs. 

S.,  496  ; S.,  120 
Barrett,  Lennard 
F.  S.,  629 

Barry,  M.,  742;  T., 
629 

Bartlett,  E.,  368; 

W.  P.,  254 
Barton,  H.,  742. 
Bartram,  A.,  497. 
Baskett,  C.,  741 
Bateman,  Lady,  501 
Bayfield,  S.,  252 ; 

W.  J.,  252 
Bayley,  C.  J.,  489  ; 

Miss,  740. 
Bayntum,  H.,  495 
Beach,  W.,  121 
Bealby,  J.,  502 
Beale,  J.,  367  ; K.R., 
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Bearblock,  W,,  373 
Beaumont,  G.  D.  B,, 
119:  R.  H.,  374 
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Bedford,  J R.,  117 
Belhaven,  Lord,  727 
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Bellingham,  F.,  739 
Belmore,  Earl  of, 
235 

Bengough,  G.,  252 
Benjamin,  H.,  629 
Benn,  J.,  737 
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Benson,  K.,  249 
Benwell,  J.,  251 
Berdmore,  Mj.  S.R., 
374 

Bernard,  Hon.W.S., 
357 

Betham,  Lady,  369 
Bethell,  G.,  623  ; 

Sir  R,  357 
Bickersteth,  R.,  738 
Bickerton,  E.,  501 
Biden,  F.,  626 


Bigg,  M.,  628 
Billing,  A.,  739 
Binford,  E.,  630 
Binns,  B.  J,,  489 
Birch,  G.  E.,  740; 

M.  F.  369. 

Bird,  J.,  248;  W., 

736 

Bishop,  H.,  624 
Blaauw,  H.  W.  G., 

737 

Blachloy,  Maj. -Gen. 
C.,  497 

Blackburne,  T.  B., 
373 

Blackett,  E.,  121 
Blackman,  H.,  371 
Blackmore,  E.  W., 
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Blackwell,  J.  A., 
357 

Blackwood,  T.,  627 
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Blair,  M.,  739 
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Cracroft,  J..  501 
Craddock,  W.,  372 
Cramer,  M.  A.,  020 
Crampton,  Sir  J.  F., 
489 

Crane,  C.,  253 
Crause,  INIaj.,  502 
Crawford,  J.,  014 
Crawley,  C.,  253 
Creak,  E.,  374 
Cregoe,  C.,  309 
Cremorne,  Lord,  489 
Crivelli,  Signor,  253 
Crocker,  Mrs.,  027 
Croke,  J.,  502 
Cronin,  D.,  029 
Crook,  T.A.,r20.121 
Crooke’s,  W,,  742 
Crookshank,  C.,  249 
Crosse,  T.  G.,  740 
Crossley,  L.  T.,  739 
Crossthwaite,  G.  F., 
614 

Crowdy,  Lt.  W.  M., 

496 


Crowe,  E.  A.,  370; 

H.  W.,  357 
Crozier,  G.  F.,  738 
Cruikshank,  C.,  117; 
W.,  249 

Crutcdiley,  J.,  252 
Culloy,  ii.,  374  ; S., 
742 

Cuming,  Gen.  Sir 
. H.  J.,  122 
Cummings,  M.  A., 

371 

Cunliffe,  S.  E.,  118 
Cunningham,  A.  M., 
309;  Lt.  W.,028; 
T.  J.  M.,  030 
Curgenven,  E.,  249 
Curling,  C.  H.,  252 
Currie,  M.,  020 
Curry,  H.,  372 
Curtiss,  T.  C.,  255 
Custance,  M.,  741 
Cusworth,  J.,  023 
Cutler,  C.,  119 
Cntts,  J.,372 
D’Abbs,  T.  T.,  501 
Dadds,  A.,  249 
Dailies,  Mr.,  497 
Dale,  C.,  122 
Dalrymple,  A.,  120 
Daly,  Hon.  E.  M., 

741 

Dampier,  N.  J.,  739 
Danburghv,  Maj. 

E.  T.,  738 
Dani,  Capt,  248 
Daniel,  A.,  025 ; E., 
118 

Darley,  G.  M.,  372 
Darling,  C.  H.,  357 
Danieil,  G.,  499 
Dash  wood,  Mrs.  E., 
500,  740 

Daubeney,  A.,  026 
Davidson,  R.,  117 
Davies,  J.,  498  ; M., 
625  ; B.,  736  ; 

W.  C.,  498 
Davis,  E.  A.,  251  ; 
H.  737;  J.  308, 
497,  495 
Davison,  H.,  100 
Dawe,  H.  R.,  496 
Dawson,  C.  E.,  500  ; 

H.  B.,  742 
Dealtry,  R.,  250 
D’Egville,  L.  H., 

742 

Dell,  M.,  630 
Delpratt,  E.,  372 
Delves,  J.,  7 + 1 
Demergue,  B,,  627 
Deneulain,  J.  J.  D., 
630 

Denny,  A.,  738 


Denys,  Sir  G.  W., 
739 

De  Pass,  D.,  371 
Dermer,  M.,  027 
Desbrisay,  Col.,  741 
Despard,  C.  M.,  254 
D’Este,  C.  S.,  497  ; 
De  Vesci,  Lord, 
235 

De  Witt,  E.,  499 
Dewsbury,  P.R.,  372 
Dibby,  F.,  119 
Dick,  E.,  374;  J.D., 
503 

Dickson,  A.,  Lndy, 
741  ; E.  T..  254 
Dilford,  D.,252 
Disney,  J.,  741 
Disiaeli,  Rt.  Hon. 
B.,  357 

Dixon,  P.  S.,  625  ; 
R.,  251 

Dobbie,  E.,  496 
Dobie,  J.,  741 
Dobson,  .T.,  254 
Docker,  W.,  117 
Dolignon,  J.,  247 
Domvile,  Sir  C.,  499 
Don,  R.,  738 
Donald,  W.,  627 
Donkin,  G.  D.,  371 
Donne,  W.  B.,  614 
Donoughmore,  Dow- 
ager Countess  of, 

250 

Dorking,  E.,  375 
Dorman,  J.,  630 
Dorrell,  E.,  500 
Douglas,  C.,  368  ; 
Hon.  C , 368  ; 

M.,  372 

Dnveton,  J.  F.,  248 
Dowell,  M.  .1.,  371 
Downes,  Mrs.  R.  P., 
25  + 

Doyle,  C.,  503 
Drever,  T.,  253 
Drew,  M.  A , 743 
Drewett,  J.,  631 
Drummond,  Col.  G., 
120  ; Hon.  J.  R., 
727;  L.,  500;  M., 
100 

Dryhurgh,  T.,  118 
Drysdale,  J.  V.,  014 
Duff,  T.  A.  F.,  502 
Duffus,  Rt.  Hon. 

Lady,  025 
Duke,  Miss  S.,  501 
Dunbar,  J.,  308  ; 

R.  L , 373 
Duncan,  J.,  249, 

251  ; M.  M.,739 
Dundas,  Adm.  Hon. 

R.  S.,  612 


Dunn,  H..,  499  ; 

J.,  741  ; T.,  374 
Dunsterville,  J.,  627 
Dupont,  J.,  249 
Durham,  W.  A.  C., 
308 

Dut'on,  H.  T.,  030  ; 
J.  R.,  743;  L.B., 

251 

Dvson,  A.  B.,  737  ; 
D.,  249 

Eades,  Lt.-Col.,  497 
Eagles,  J.,  025 
Eastlake,  Sir  C.,357 
Easton,  H.,  738 
Eaton,  Capt.  J.,  625 
Eddels,  J.  C.,  0-.9 
Edwards,  A..  254  ; 
Capt.  D.,  739;  H. 
M.,  94;  S.  B., 
215 

Egerton,  F.  A.,  740 
Egremont,  E.,  371 
Elciio,  Lord,  357 
Eldridge,  G.  J.,  489 
Elgin,  Earl  of,  489 
Elhsmere,  Earl  of, 
357 

Elliot,  O.,  120;  Miss 

S. ,  500 

Elliott,  W.,  623 
Ellis,  E.  F.,  121  ; 

W.  T..  367 
Ellison,  E.,  497 
Elmore,  J.,  253 
Elf)hinstone,  Lt.- 
Col.  J.  D.  F., 
501  ; Lord,  614 
Elrington,  Captain 
J.  H.,  028 
Elsdale,  C.,  501 
Emery,  R.,  501 
Emmett,  C.,  739 
England,  E.  O’B., 

252 

English,  E.,  496 
Entwistle,  .1.,  7 + 2 
Erskine,  Hon.  M., 
028 

Evans,  Brig.- Gen. 
D.  F.,  252,  309  ; 
J.,  372  ; R.,  no  ; 

T. ,  500 

Evanson,  W.  A.,  496 
Eves,  G.,  499 
Ewing,  W.,  630 
Fagel,  Gen.  Baron, 

253 

Fagge,  F.  W.  A., 
741  ; J.  C.,  627 
Fairbairn,  H.,  027 
Fairlie,  W.,  1 1 6 
Fancourt,  T.,  736 
Fane,  Hon.  Col. 
H.  S.,  742  , 
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Farquharscn,  M., 
371  ; Mrs.  A.,  251 
Farr,  J.  L.,  122 
Farrar,  Mrs.  M.  T., 
120 

Farrer,  E.,  254  ; 

G.  A.,  117 
Faulkner,  J.,  503 
Fawkes,  J.  B.,  247. 
Fawsett,  E.  A.,  121 
Fearnall,  J.,  497 
Fearoii,  J.,  743 
Feeney,  M.,  117 
Feilde,  H.,  501 
Fell,  J.,374 
Fellowes,  D.,  737 
Fellows,  C.,  741 
Fenn,  W.  H.,  (128 
Fenwick,  C.  S.,  630 
Ferguson,Dr.ll.,489 
Fergusson,  M.  H., 
250 

Fernley,  J.,  500 
Ferrers,  Capt.  M.  F., 
252 

Ffooks,  A.  J.,  627 
Ficquehnont,  Count, 
738 

Field,  B.,  119 
Fielding,  S.,  250 
Fife,  Earl  of,  502 
Filnier,  A.,  497  ; Sir 

E.,  369 

Finden,  E.  F.,  497 
Findon,  C.,  254 
Finney,  T..  742 
Fisher,  E.,  502;  H., 
119;  J.,  247 
Fiske,  M.  A.,  627 
Fitzgerald,  Dr.,  235; 
J.,  370 

Filzherbert,  T.,  373 
Filzhugh,  T.,  122 
Fitz-Roy,  Lord  J., 
252 

Fitzwilliain,  E.,  370 
Fleming,  Sir  R., 
624;  W.,  371 
Fletcher,  A.,  498  ; 
J.  F.,  628  ; M., 
369 

Flinch,  J.,  498 
Flint,  Capt.  E.H.R., 
624 

Flood,  J.M.W.,118 
Fontanelle,  Lady  M. 

de,  369 
Ford,  E.,  371 
Fordliam,  J.,  624 
I'oreman,  11.  T.,  253 
]‘’orsayth,  R,.  253 
Forster,  11.,  736  ; J., 
629 

Foriescue,  G.  G., 
117;  Hon.  C.,  727 


Forth,  F.  A.,  489 
Foster,  J.,  106  ; L., 
375 

Fowler,  C.  A.,  372 
Fox,  A.  S.,  371  ; J., 
627  ; S.,  738 
France,  W.  B.,  121 
Francis,  S.,  630 
Francklin,  J.  A.,  120 
Fran  kl  and,  A.  C., 
624 

Fraser,  Lt.-Col., 
499  ; P,,  116 
Frazer,  E.,  Lady, 
121 

Frederick,  C.  M., 

627 

Freeland,  S.,  249 
Freeman,  C.  M., 
252  ; J.,  624;  M., 
374  ;-  M.  F.,  626  ; 
T.,  502 

Fry,  M.  A.,  738; 
S.,  254 

Fuller,  J.,  254  ; M., 
630  ; S.  W.,  372 
Gadesden,  J.,  251 
Gainsford,  Mrs.,  255 
Gaitskell,  J.,  254 
Gale,  S.,  235 
Galloway,  J.  H.,  738 
Gallwey,  E.  A.,  118 
Garbutt,  J.,  249 
Gardiner,  A.  Y., 
118  ; F.  E.,  253; 
M.,  118 

Gardner,  Gen.  Hon. 
W.  H.,  250  ; J.  A., 

628 

Garland,  L.  S.,  630 
Garnett,  Mrs.,  1 18 
Garnons,  M.,  626 
Garratt,  Mrs.  S.,  625 
Garrett,  J.,  742 
Garthorne,  M.,  737 
Gascoyne,  M.,  373 
Gaskoin,  W.  J.  R., 
727 

Gathercole,  F.  D., 
499 

Geach,  J.,  496 
Geddes,  M.,  253 
Gedney,  H.  S.  H., 
503 

George,  Capt.  J., 
498 

Gerrard,  S.,  627 
Ghinn,  J.,  739. 
Gibhins,  Mrs.,  122 
Gibbons,  E.,  250, 
629;  S.,  121 
Gibbs,  F.,  254 
Gibson,  .1.,  357 
Gichard,  Capt.,  497 ; 
E.,  372 


Gilder,  Capt.  W., 
497 

Giles,  S.,  374 
Gillingham,  R.,  624 
Gillow,  T.,  623 
Gillson,  W.,  503 
Girdlestone,  J.,  121 
Glanfield,  T.,  252 
Glass,  W.,  374 
Glasson,  G.,  374 
Glyn,  R.  S.,  253, 

501 

Goddard,  S.  M.,  626 
Godfry,  A.  H.,  737 
Godley,  J.  R.,  357 
Goldhain,  J.,  372 
Goldstone,  G.,  252 
Goodair,  A.  H.,  496 ; 

F. ,  496 

Goodchild,  J.,  739 
Goodrich,  E.,  117 
Goodwin,  C..  738 
Gordon,  A.  D.,  496  ; 
E.  C.,  628  ; F., 
372;  Hen.  D., 
614;  Sir.  A.  D., 
106. 

Gorham,  M.,  501 
Gosling,  A.,  625 
Goss,  J.,  106 
Gostling,C.  P.,  628 
Goujon,  M.,  122 
Goulburn,  Hon.  J., 
373 

Grafton -Grafton, 

M.,  625 

Graham,  A.,  121  ; 

G. ,  235  ; L.,  497, 
625  ; Lady  C., 
627 

Grahame,  W.,  251 
Grainger,  J.  C.,  737 
Grant,  G.,  629  ; R., 

502 

Granville,  Earl,  235 
Gray,  E.,  628 ; J. 
B.,  116,  247; 

Lord,  614;  M., 
254 

Gream,  M.,  497 
Greenaway,  M.,  740 
Greenfell,  H.,  727 
Greenock,  I.,  122 
Greenstreet,  E.  J., 
631 

Greenway,  G.  S., 
625 

Greenwood,  H.,  501 
Greig,  A.,  628 
Gresham,  M.,  250 
Gresley,  C.  E.,  739 
Greville,  H.  D , 252 
Grew,  E.  C.,  371 
Grey,  M.  A.,  121  ; 
T.  R.,  250 


Grier,  A.,  627 
Griffinhoofe,  J.  G., 
495 

Grimes,  M.,  123 ; 
S.,  628 

Grissell,  C.,  501 
Grove,  Lt.  E.  S., 
-737 

Gudge,  J.,  742 
Guillemard,  H.  P., 

736 

Guinness,  R.  R.,  625 
Gunner,  V/.,  498 
Gunter,  H.,  117 
Gurney,  IL,  742 ; 

Mr.  R.,  106 
Gustard,  Maj.  H.F., 
369 

Gwilt,  D.,  116 
Gyll,  M.,  254  , 
Hackett,  J.  B.,  499 
Hadden,  A.  A.,  374 ; 

G.  E.,  372 

H addon,  J.,  370 
Hadfield,  T.  B., 
627 

Hagan,  Capt.W.W., 
738 

Hague,  J.,  370 
Haig,  D.  J.,  252 
Hale,  T.  J.  J.,  736  ; 
W.,  122 

Halfhide,. F.,  497 
Halford,  T.,  736 
Hall,  Capt.  J.,  118; 

H.  J.,  254;  Lt.- 
Col.  T.,  253;  Mrs. 
E.  S.,  122 

Hallett,  Lt.  F.  A., 
252 

Hallewell,  F.,  627 
Hamelin,  Adm.,  727 
Hamilton,  C.,  737  ; 

H.,  250 ; Lady 
H.  M.,  502 
Hammer  - Purgstall, 
Baron,  121 
Han  bury,  E.  R., 
372;  St,  372 
Hands,  Mr,,  119 
Hanegan,  W.,  500 
Hanham,  C.  E.,  121 
FI anna,  Mrs.  E.,  368 
Hannali,  I.,  739 
Hannen,  J.,  369 
Hannington,  S.  E., 

737 

Hanson,  T.  S.,  630 
Hardgreave,  J.,  251 
Harding,  J.,  469  ; 

R.,  498  ; W.,  106 
Hardinge,  F.,  496 
Hardy,  C.  W.,  371 
Hannon,  A.,  373 
Harper,  G.  M.,  117 
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Harrington,  G.,498; 
M.,  503 

Harris,  A.,  629  ; 

M.,  119 

Harrison,  E.  E.,498; 
J.,  743;  J.  B., 
501 

Harrow,  A.,  501 
Plarrovvby,  Earl  of, 
614 

Hart,  J.  O.,  371 
Hartley,  J-,  626,  738 
Harvey,  H.  C.,  117 
Hatton,  S.  B.,  503 
Hawes,  Sir  B.,  357 
Hawker,  Lt.-Col. 
H.,  117 

Hawkins,  C.,  624 
Hawley,  M.,  497 
Hawtrev,  A.,  497 
Hay,  J.'H.  D.,  614; 
Bear  - Adm.  J., 
373. 

Haves,  S.  De  L., 
740 

Hayinan,  L.,  372 
Hayward,  B.,  250; 
S.,  497 

Haywood,  J.,  631 
Hazard,  W.,  251 
Head,  M.  W.,  628 
Heales,  G.  S.,  25 1 
Heatley,  C.  J.,  375 
Heaviside,  B.,  624 
Heawood,  S.  C.  C., 
737 

Heigham,  H.  G.,626 
Heming,  S.  B.,  247 
Henderson,  J.  C., 
625;  B.,  741 
Henland,  H.,  120 
Henn,  W,,  502 
Hennett,  G.,  738 
Henslowe,  E.  P., 
743 

Henwood,  E.  W., 
739 

Hepburn,  G.,  503 
Herbert,  J.  A.,  122  ; 

Bt.  Hon.  S,,  357 
Hering,  Mrs.,  370 
Hewett,  Lt.  W.,  118 
Heyman,  J.,  497 
Heysbam,  T.  C.,  629 
Hickes,  Lt.-Col.  F., 
117 

Hicks,  F.,  251  ; M., 
119;  Mrs.  M.  A., 
251 

Higgs,  T.,  369 
Hilder,  T.,  629 
Hill,  A.,  743;  E., 
121  ; H.,741  ; J., 
628;  J.  M.,  741 
Hillas,  M.,  498 


Hillyard,  F,,  503 
HinchlifF,  C.,  252 
Hincks,  T.  D.,  496 
Hind,  A.,  496 
Hinde,  M..  251 
Hindle,  Mrs.  M.  A., 
254 

Hinson,  H.,  117 
Hinton,  Lt.  J.  T., 
251 

Hirst,  S.,  503 
Hobson,  J.,  373 
Hocker,  M.,  254 
Hodding,W.H.,  119 
Hodgkinson,  C.,  500 
Hodson,  Mrs.  E., 
253 

Hctfman,  J.,  500 
Hogarth,  Lt.G.,  117 
Holbeck,  Capt.  G., 
253 

Holbrooke,  M.,  741 
Holdship,  M.  A., 
710 

Holdswortb,  J.,  631 
Holl,  J.  M.,  251 
Holland,  E.  A.,  252; 

B.,  247  ; S.,  624 
Holloway,  H.,  627 
Holman,  F.,  742 
Holmes,  A.,  740  ; 

E.,  626 ; Lady 
W.,  628,  738  ; 

W.,  122,  739 
Home,  Earl  of,  614 
Homer,  J.  E.,  250  ; 

M.  B.,  500 
Honnor,  J.  A.,  252 
Hood,  W.  C.,  501 
Hooper,  H.,  252 
Hope,  T.,  496 
Hopkins,  H..  499; 
Miss  S.,  631  ; S., 
368,  248 
Hopper,  T.,  119 
Horn,  S.,  120;  T. 
W.,  119 

Hornidge,  H.,  501 
Horsfall,  A.,  496 
Horton,  Capt.,  249 
Hotbam,  Lady  S. 
M.,  627 

Howard,  E.  630 ; F., 
368  ; S.,  739 
Howell,  S.,  371 
Howells,  J.,  247 
Hoyle,  Mrs.  E.,  371 
Huddart,  H.,  742 
Hudson,  E.,  500 ; 

M.  A.,  254 
Hughes,  W.,  627 
Huke,  W.  G.,  498 
Hume,  Dr.  J.  B., 
500 

Hunt,  J.,  370  ; L., 


502;  M.,  371; 
Miss  F.  H.,  500 
Huntingdon,  Coun- 
tess of,  498 
Huntley,  B.W.,  737 
Huntsman,  T.,  740 
Hutchinson,  H.  M. 
C.,  499  ; Maj.  A. 
C.,  371 

Hutton,  B.,  628 
Hyde,  J.,  737 
Hvett,  B.,  372 
Hyne,  S.,  742 
Ibbetson,  D.,  498  ; 
Miss,  628 

Illingworth,  MissL., 
739 

Incontri,  Marquis 

F.,  371 

Ind,  Mrs.  M.,  373 
Ingram,  E.  B.,  251 ; 

F. ,  627 

Innerwick,  J.,  629 
Innes,  E.,  254 
lonides,  M.,  625 
Ireland,  Capt.  W.  K., 
252 

Jack.'on,  E.,  372, 

497  ; F.,  371  ; J., 
251,  501 

Jacob,  A.  S.,  498 
Jacobson,  J.,  740 
James,  C.,  736;  C. 

G.  V.,  249 
Janseen,  F.,  627 
Janson,  M.,  627 
Janvrin,  M.  E.,  250 
Jarrett,  S.,  375 
Jarvis,  D.  A.,  116 
Jay,  Mrs.,  373 
Jeejeebhoy,  Sir  J., 

727 

Jefferies,  A.  J.,  370 
Jeffcock,  C.  E.,  629 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  M., 
372 

Jenkinson,  B.  H., 
501 

Jennings,  J.,  118; 
W.,  739 

Jerdan,  G.  C.,  737 
Jeremy,  M.  A.,  374 
Jervis, Lt.-Col.  T.B., 
629 

Jervois,  Capt. S., 373 
Jex-Blake,  M.,  737 
Johns,  J.,  374;  W., 
629 

Johnson,  A.,  500 ; 

J.,  626  ; M.,  254 
Johnston,  A.,  738  ; 
S.,  119 

Johnstone,  A.,  739; 
J.  J.  H.,  357 ; J. 
W.,  727 


Jollands,  Mrs.  W., 
254 

Jones,  Archd.,  614  ; 

G. ,  625  ; Gen., 

500;  Gen.  G., 
372  ; J.,  368  ; J. 
E.,  739;  J.  P., 
368  ; Lt.-  Col.  E., 
370;  M.,  253; 

Bo,  369;  S.  J.  P., 
711;  T.,  374, 

499  ; T.  H.,  742  ; 
W.,  372 

Jonson,  J.  B.,  631 
Jordan,  E.,  1 1 8 
Jowett,  W.  C.,  496j 
Juitt,  A.,  371 
Justice,  A.,  498 
Jutten,  J.,  738 
Kay,  B.  S.,  498 
Keats,  A.  S.  S.,  123 
Kedslie,  M.  F.,  371 
Keedy,  A.,  369 
Keep,  S.,  501 
Keith,  Dame  G.  L., 
629 

Kekewich,  G.G.,  254 
Kelly,  W.,  738 
Kemble,  E.,  374 ; 

H. ,  743 

Kemmis,  H.,  629 
Kennard,  B.  W., 
357 

Kennedy,  Capt.  F., 
739,  741  ; C.  S., 
500;  F.  E.,  629; 
H.  B.,  502;  J., 
119 

Kent,  A.,  372;  S., 
627 

Kenyon,  E.,  121 
Kerr,  A.,  253  ; Capt, 

S. .  252 

Key,  A.,  250;  Wj, 

624 

Kiawelkis,  M,,  500 
Kidson,  J.,  249 
Kildaie,  Marquis  of, 
357 

King,  A.  C.,  369; 
Capt.  H.,  627;  B. 

T. ,  489  ; S.,  247  ; 
W.,  248 

Kingdon,  C.,  252 ; 

M.,  249;  S.,  372 
Kingharn,  W.,  502 
Kinglake,  Mr.  Serj., 
106 

Kingsley,  E.  W.  P., 

625 

Kington,  T.,  498 
Kinsman,  J.  K.B.P., 

KSfp.,n8 

Kirsopp,  J.,  253 
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Kite,  T.,  371 
Kneller,  G.  J.,  631 
Knight,  F.,  370 
Knyvett,  W.,  120 
Kuper,  H.  G.,  249 
Kyrie,  H.  L.,  631 
Lack,  C.  P.,  743 
Lacon,  G.,  624 
Laird,  F.,  255 
Lake,  ]Mrs.,  371 
Lamb,  C.,  250:  C. 

M.,  122;  J,,  122 
Lambert,  J.,  106; 
Lady,  501  ; Sir 
H. L,  499 

Lampiell,  M.  A., 
630 

Landon,  J.  L.,  371 
Lane,  M.  A.,  372; 

S.,  625 

Lang,  M.,  630 
Langley,  Mrs.  W., 
630 

Langshaw,  F.,  629 
Laiisdowne,  Mar- 
quis of,  357 
Lapslie,  W.  F.,  502 
Larsen,  M.  J.  E,, 
248 

Lavers,  N.  R.,  631 
Lawe,  R.,  742 
Lawless,  W.,  614 
Law  ley,  Mr.,  106  ; 
S.  B.,  374 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  G., 
629 

Layard,  E.  F.,  497 
LeBlanc,  W.E.,  255 
Lecbmere,  W.  H., 
501 

Le  Cren,  H.,  743 
Ledward,  M.,  630 
Lee,  M.,  499  ; Mrs. 

P.,  497  ; R.,  370 
Lees,  J.,  249 
Lefevre,  Rt.  Hon. 

C.  S.,489 
Leffler,  A.,  626 
Lefroy,  Lt.-Col.  J. 

H.,  489 
Legh,  T.,  742 
Legrew,  A.,  496 
Legro,  M.,  122 
Leigh,  J.  A.,  495 
Leir,  M.  L.,  737 
Leith,  Lady  E.  M., 
3 / 4 ; E.  M.  J., 
498;  Lt.  J.  A. 
\V.,  498 

Lennard,  J.  B.,  251 
Lennox,  J.  K.,  625 
Leppington,  J.,  370 
Leslie,  W.,  502 
Lester,  S.,  117 
Lethbridge,  F,  E., 


625  ; Lady,  371  ; 
L.  E.,  372 
Letts,  J.,  623 
Leven  and  Melville, 
Earl  of,  614 
Levien,  F.,  742 
Lewis,  A.,  372;  C., 
630  ; E.,  739  : F. 
C.,  251  ; J.,  742; 

S. ,  371 

Lew'es,  W.  F.,  123 
Liddle,^G.,  248 
Ligbtfoot,  J.,  738 
Lima,  A.  E.  B.  de, 
496 

Lindley,  A.,  374 
Lindsay,  G.,  249  ; 

J.,  630  ; W.,  250 
Linn,  J.,  498 
Lipscomb,  H.,  501 
Lishinan,  A.,  737 
Lisk,  J.,  369 
Lisle,  W.B.  M.,116 
Lithgow,  A.,  252 
Llewellin,  T.,  122 
Lloyd,  F.,  371  ; G., 
254;  Hon.  E., 
739  ; Lt.-Col.  Sir 
W.,  743;  Mrs. 
H.,  739 

Locker,  J.,  738 
Locock,  C.,  614 
Lodington,  F.  W., 
368 

Longlands,  H.  374; 

T. ,  116 

Longley,  Lt.  R.  C,, 
737 

Lord,  S.,  121 
Lorrain,  F.  C.,  628 
Lough,  M.  B.,  249 
Loveday,  C.  D.,  369 
Lowe,  Capt.  \V., 
371  ; N.,  624 
Lower,  L.,  372 
Loxdale,  R.,  121  ; 

S.,  374 

Luard,  F.  G.,  368 
Lucas,  C.,  372 
Luck,  S.,  631 
Lucy,  R.  A.,  374 
Lush,  R.,  235 
Lushington,  E.  H,, 
629 

Lutlerell,  J.  F.,  254 
Lyall,  W.  R.,  368 
Lynnell,  Miss  A., 
119;  Mrs.  S.,  119 
Lyon,  J.,  502 
McAdain,  J.  L.,  626 
M‘Alpine,  Col.  J., 
374 

McAndrew,  J.,  106 
Macartney,  Lt.  J.G., 
249 


Macaulay,  J.,  629  ; 
Rf.  Hon.  T.  B., 
357 

M‘Carroll,  E,,  738 
McClintock,  W.  K. 

M. ,  499 

McCrea,  E.  C.,  253 
M‘Cullagh,  J.,  739 
McCulloch,  W.  P., 
630 

Macdonald,  A.,  369; 

Lt.-Col.  R.,  118 
McDonell,  C.,  248 
Macfarlan,  J.,  251 
Macfarland,  W.,  118 
Macfarlane,  A.,  740; 

L.  H.,  251 
M'Gowan,  W.,  120 
MacGregor,  Mrs.  C., 
120 

M‘lan,  R.  R,  250 
M‘lntyie,  W.,  625 
Mackenzie,  A.,  117; 
A.  W.  D.,  499  ; 
J.  G.,  251 
M‘Kinlay,  A.,  371 
Mackinlay,  J.,  116 
Mackintosh,  L.,  495 
McManus,  G.  B., 
499 

Macnaghton,  M., 
743 

Macnamara,  Col.  W. 

N. ,  118 

Macqueen,  Lt.  H. 

A.  P.,  496 
Macreight,  Dr.  D. 
C.,  249 

M'Vicar,  Lt.  Col., 
628 

Madot,  A.,  254 
Magruder,  T.,  628 
Mail',  Mrs.  M.,  625 
Maitland,  Capt.  W. 
VV.,  119 

Majendie,M.  A.,628 
Malet,  Lt.-Col.  G. 

G.,  368  . 

Maling,  W.,  370 
Malkin,  S.,  741 
Mallock,  M.  L.,  501 
Malpas,  W.,  254 
Mahon,  E.,  628 
Manbey,  J.,  497 
Manifold,  W.  W., 
498 

Mann,  H.,  235 
Manners,  E.,  247  ; 

Lord  J.,  489 
Manning,  E.,  628  ; 

R.,  739;  W.,  248 
Manson,  A.  T.  G., 
247 

Mapletoft,  R.,  118 
Mareille,  M.,  122 


Mark,  C.,  727 
Marlborough,  E.,627 
Marley,  M.,  254 
Marling,  N.  S.,  501 
Marr,  E , 631 
Marriner,  F.,  255 
Marsh,  G.,  737  ; R. 
A.,  247 

Martham,  T.  J.,  252 
Martin,  C.  W,,  489  ; 

E. ,  249  ; M.,  502, 
626  ; S.  H.,  251  ; 

S.,  252  ; T.,  624, 
736;  W.  S.,  737 

Martineau,  C.,  627 
Martyn,  A.,  630 
Mason,  H.  A.,  626  ; 
W.,  247 

Massie,  I.  G.,  630 
Massy,  Col.  W.  O., 
369  ; Hon.  Mrs. 

L,  627 

Masters,  A.,  123; 

J.,  121  ; M.,  372 
Mate,  E.,  737 
Matheson,E.F.,  742 
Mathew,  R.  B.,  737 
Mathews,  C.,  372; 

M. ,  625 

Matthews,  E.M.,  625 
Maude,  E.,  629 
Mauger,  Capt.  J., 
742 

Mauleverer,  W.,  737 
Maxwell,  G.  C.,  371 
May,  F.,  374 
Mayhew,  J.,  502 
Mayne,  C.  O.,  502 
Mayow,  M.,  251 
Medhurst,  Dr.,  367 
Meggison,  A.,  247 
Melladew,  F.A.,  502 
Menzies,  C.,  253 
Miercer,  M.  A.,  629 
Aleredith,  E.G.,629; 

J.  H.,  625 
Meyer,  C.  P.,  625 
Mevler,  W.,  496 
Miall,  H.  W.,  119 
Micklethwaite,  Mai. 
J.,  371 

Middlemass,  R.  H., 
254 

Miland,  M.E.,  120 
Mildmay,  Dowager 
Lady  St.  J.,  741 
Miller,  E.,626,  736; 
G.,  503;  T.  E., 
368;  W.,  372 
Mil  man,  Lt-Gen. 

F.  M.,  249 
Mills,  H.,  625;  L, 

373 

Miln,  J.  Y.,  740 
Milton,  Lord,  489 
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Milward,  Rear-Ad. 
C.,  255 

Mitchell,  C.F.,  120 
Mitcheson.  W.,  499 
Mogridge,  M.,  743 
Moilliet,  A.,  374 
Mollison,  A.,  742 
Money,  Miss  D., 
499;  W.,  374 
Monro,  W.,  254 
Monsell,  Rt.  Hon., 
W.,  357 

Monteith,  A.,  119; 
A.,  254 

Montgomery,  H., 
501  ; J.  J.,  623 
Moody,  A.  M.  B., 
253 ; Maj.-Gen. 
S,,  122  ; R.,  248 
Moore,  Hon.  R., 
117;  J.,  626;  W., 
121 

Morant,  J.,  741 
More,  G.,  739 
Morell,  J.  R.,  489 
Moreton,  Hon.  H., 
122 

Morgan,  C.,  629  ; 
E.  C.,  252;  G. 

R.,  122,  123  ; J., 
630;  N.,  116 
Morley,  M.,  499  ; 
R.,  249 

Morrell,  M.  A.,  742 
Morris,  C.,  251 ; 

M.,  120 

Morrison,  J.,  368 
Morse,  E.  M.  L.,  251 
Morton,  Earl  of,  614 
Mossop,  L,  248 
Mostyn,  Mrs.,  740 
Mott,  W.  G.,  740 
Mount,  W.,  123 
Mowbray,  R.,  252 
Mudd,  Mrs.,  373 
Muir,  J.,  368,  496 
Mules,  P.,  252 
Munday,  Col.  G.  C., 
357 

Munn,  M.,  498 
Munns,  M.,  250 
Munro,  C.,  737  ; 
H.,  497 

Murch,  H.,  252 
Murphy,  Bp.,  116 
Murray,  J.  F.,  117; 
J.  T.,  371 

Muscat,  Imaum  of, 
628 

Muskett,  C.,  120 
Muspratt,  J.  J.,  625 
Musset,  M.  A,  de, 
741 

Nabontree,  S,,  122 
Nairne,  Dr.  R.,  614 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol. 


Napier,  Lord,  235 
Napleton,W.  T.,  116 
Nash,  C.,  627  ; Dr., 
627  ; F.,  123 
Nathan,  Baron,  249 
Naylor,  Miss  E.  B., 
369  ; W.,  122 
Nelly,  Maj.,  118 
Nelson,  Capt.  H., 
627 

Nettleton,  M.  H., 
254 

Nevile,  G.  K.,  254 
Neville,  W.  H.,  740 
Newberry,  F.,  627 
Newbolt,  A.,  741  ; 

W.  R.,  624 
Newman.  M.,  628 
Newton,  J.,  628 ; 

S.,  501 

Nias,  W.,  121 
Nibbs,  G.  L.,  741 
Nicholetts,  H.,  501 
Nicholls,  Maj.-Gen. 

G. ,  502 

Nichols,  A.  E.,  117  ; 
M.,  501  ; M.  A., 
499 

Nicholson,  J.,  375  ; 
Lt.  L.,  122;  M., 
502  ; T.  C.,  501  ; 
W.,  627 

Nicolayson,  J.,  247 
Nicolls,  H.,  501 
Nightingale,  A.  T., 
369 

Nixon,  C.,  626 
Noble,  M.,  119 
Noel,  C.,  742;  Mrs. 
C.,  742 

Norgate,  W.,  737 
Norris,  Mrs.,  372; 
S.  C.,  627 

Noverre,  C.  C.,  740 
Nunn,  T.,  501 
Oakley,  M.,  627 
O’Brien,K.L.,  740|; 
Rear-Adm.  D. 

H. ,  742 

O’Connor,  Dr.  J., 
497;  M.,374 
O’Donoghoe,  T.,  489 
Offley,  C.,  500 
Oglander,  R.,  630, 

738 

Oke,  W.,  370 
Okell,  T.,  496 
01dershaw,L.  F.,374 
Oldfield,  A.,  371 
O’Leary,  C.,  727 
Oliver,  Capt.  J,. 

739  ; G.  A.,  252 
Olley,  T.,  630 
Ommanney,  E.  M., 

743  ; H.  M.,  626 
CCII. 


O’Neil,  C.,  499 
Onslow,  M.  A.,  499 
Orkney,  Earl  of,  614 
Ormsby,Capt.H.  A., 
630 

Orpen,  M.,  371 
Orris,  M.,  121 
Orton,  J.,  497 
Osborn,  J.,  630 
Otley,  J.,  249 
Ouvry,  S.  A.,  374 
Owen,  D.,  499  ; Lt. 
Gen.  Sir  J.,  497  ; 
O.  A.,  736 
Page,  E.,  370 
Paget,  -A.,  489; 

Capt.  J.,  370;  S., 

629 

Pain,  A.,  248 
Pakenham,  Hon.  C. 
R.,  496 

Paley,  J.  H.,  498 
Palgrave,  Sir  F.,  357 
Palmer,  A.,  121, 

740;  T.,  371; 

W.,  499 

Panrucker,  C.  F., 
627 

Paramore,  F.,  254 
Parker,  G.  R.,  503  ; 

W.  P.,  235 
Parr,  Lt.  A.F.,  118; 

W.  M.,  253 
Parris,  E.,  255 
Parsons,  Hon.  J., 

630  ; J.,  741 
Partridge,  J.,  497  ; 

J.  A.,  630 

Pasteur,  Prof.  L.,  94 
Pate,  Mrs.  E.  L., 
739 

Patterson,  H.B.,  737 
Pattinson,  R.,  106, 
489 

Paul,  J.,  374 
Pavia,  A.  de,  500 
Payne,  J.,  628  ; 

M.J.,254;  W.  J., 
235 

Paxton,  J.,  249 
Peard,  A.,  499 
Pearse,  R.  W.,  502  ; 

T.,  742 

Pearson,  E.,  249  ; 
J.,  736 

Peech,  S.,  252 
Peek,  C.  M.,  742 
Peel,  C.  J.,  742  ; 
R.J.,  373;  R.M., 
122 

Peirce,  C.  A.,  627 
Pelham,  Hon.  J.  T., 
727  ; J.,  254 
Pellatt,  W.,  374 
Penfold,  T.,  249 


Penn,  E.,  119 
Penny,  G.  J.  630, 
Percy,  K.,  120 
Pereira,  E.,  740 
Perkins,  A.,  741 
Perrin,  J.,  739 
Pertott,  T.,  248 
Perry,  S.,  742 
Peters, . — J40 
Petrie,  M.,  117 
Pettat,  Capt.  T.  J., 
738 

Pevensey,  Vise.,  489 
Pfell,  A.  L.,  374 
Phelps,  T.  S.,  116 
Phillips,  L.  A.,  501 ; 
Lt.  C.  J.,  626  ; 
M.,  626;  Sir  G., 
497  ; T.,  496 
Phillipson,  M.,  629 
Pierce,  J.,  501 
Pierpoint,  F.,  374 
Pike,  S.,  499 
Pinfold,  C.  J.,  116 
Pintrey,  Hon.  H.  K., 
625 

Pitcairn,  Capt.  W., 
740 

Pitcher,  W.  H.,254 
Pitman,  E.,  372 
Pitt,  R.  H.,  624  ' 
Playfair,  J.  G.,  118  ; 

W.  H.,626 
Plummer,  M.,  252 
Pocklington,  M.,498 
Pode,  T.  J.,  374 
Poggi,  Miss  L.  M, 
de,  629 

Poland,  P.,  122 
Pollard,  A.,  627 
Polworth,  Lord,  614 
Pond,Lt.-Col.,  J.R., 
631 

Ponsonby,  Lt.-CoL, 
235 

Poole,  E.,  500,  742 
Pope,  Maj.  H.  Y., 
624 ; M.  S.,  254 
Portal,  W.  A.,  499 
Porter,  Mrs.  E., 370; 

J..  370;  T.,  740 
Porteus,  M.,  371 
Potter,  W.,  742 
Potts,  E.,  626 
Poulett,  Hon.  A., 
498 

Pouncey,  H.,  501. 
Powell,  A.,  737  ; C., 
121  ; C.  E.,  628  ; 
S.  E.,  497 

Power,  Col.,  739  ; 
E.,  247  ; Lt.-Col. 
J.  F.,  120;  R.B., 
374 

Prater,  W.,  119 
5e 
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Pratt,  F.,  501  ; M., 
371;  T.  B.,  739 
Pressley,  A.,  253 
Price,  B,,  357  ; D., 
250  ; M.,  738, 

739  ; Miss  E., 
500;  R.,499 
Prichard,  S.,  737 
Priestley,  E.,t631 
Pritchard,  E.  374  ; 
H.,  623 

Procter,  E.,  502 
Prussia,  Prince  of, 
235 

Prust,  Miss  E.,  372 
Pryce,  E.,  630 
Pulliam,  C.,  249 
Purcell,  A.  M.,  630 
Purvis,  H.,  371  ; 
Purvis,  H.,  371  ; 

R.  B.  Am  250 
Quinlan,  Lt.  Dm  626 
Radnor,  'W.,  626 
Railton,  J.,  259 
Raine,  Rm  501 
Raines,  F.  H.,  119; 

F.  Mm  501 
Ramsay,  Em  630 ; 
Hon.  Mrs.  P., 
252  ; Mr.,  357 
Ramsden,  Sir  J.,  727 
Randle,  W.,  739 
Rankin,  R.  H.,  627 
Raper,  M.,  370 
Rastall,  R.,  116 
Rathbourne,  Com. 

St.  G.,  624 
Ray  ley,  M.  S.,  498 
Rayner,  J.,  740 
Reach,  A.  B.,  121 
Read,  E.,  499 
Reade,  E.  G.,  742 
Reader,  W.  W.,  1 1 7 
Reay,  J.  E.,  121 
Rebow,  J.  G.,  489 
Redington,  SirT.N., 
357 

Redknap,  E.,  501 
Reid,  J.,  251 
Reiss,  L.,  501 
Remono,  J.  E.,  106 
Renkin,  Col.  Baron 
de,  122 

Rennie,  C.,  727 
Renton,  J.,  626 
Reston,  Mrs.,  252 
Reynolds,  J.,  253  ; 

Mrs.  C.,  501 
Richards,  E.  S., 
371  ; E.  T.,  625; 
Rear-Adm.  P., 
357;  T.  B.,  740 
Richardson,  Maj. 

C.  J.,  498  ; Sir  J., 
94;  T.,  120 


Richter,  H.,  630 
Rickman,  A.,  374; 
J.,  374 

Riddell,  Mrs.  E.,  499 
Ridgway,  S.,  369 
Ringrose,  A.  A.,  631 
Ripley,  R.,  251 
Risdon,  J.,  375 
Rivington,  E.,  120 
Roberts,  C.,  739 ; 

D.,  629  ; E.,  495, 
623 

Robertson,  A.,  251 ; 
R.  J.,  116 

Robinson,  E.,  497 ; 
F.  H.,  369;  G., 
247  ; M.,  254  ; 
Maj.  E.  1.,  122; 
T.  W.,  497 
Robson,  J,,  625,  743 
Rochejacquelin,Mar 
qiaise  Dow.,  500 
Rochfort,  G.,  502 
Rocke,  A.,  371 
Roden,  A., Countess 
Dow.  of,  121 
Rogers,  Capt.  W., 
499;  G.  L.,  372  ; 
Maj.  W.  A.,  369, 
373  ; Rear-Adm. 
R.  H.,  254;  W., 
614 

Rolston,  Capt.  G.R., 
117 

Romaine,  G.,  727 
Romilly,  Lady  C., 
252 

Rboke,  C.  T.,  631 
Rose,  A.,  375  ; Capt. 
J.,  498  ; H.,  248  ; 
W.,  740 

Ross,  Lady  A.,  371; 

M.  C.,  625 
Rostron,  R.,  120 
Rouch,  I.,  372 
Rowe,  R.,  372 
Rowland,  J.,  741 
Rowlands,  J.,  627 
Rowley,  H.  G.,  739 ; 
L.  M.,  370;  Vice- 
Adm.  Sir  J.  R., 
503 

Rucker,  J.  G.,  372 
Ruddock,  E.  G.,  116 
Rudsdell,  E.,  119 
Rumsey,  J.  C.,  121 
Rundell,  E.  W.,  374 
Rusher,  R.  Em  250 
Russell,  A.  Jm  374; 
H.  D.  G.,  624; 
J.,  374  ; M.  626  ; 
Wm  501 ; W.  R., 
742 

Rutland,  Duke  of, 
357,  489 


Rutter,  H.,  497 
Ryder.  E.,  737  ‘ 
Rye,  W.  B.,  614 
Ryland,  A.,  498 
Sadler,  A.,  373 
St.  George,  R.  M., 
629 

St.  German’s,  Earl 
of,  357 

St.  John,  H.  J.,  253 
St.  Quintin,  F."  J., 
624 

Sala,  C.  K.,  375 
Salmon d,  G.,  373 
Salomos,  D.,  740 
Salter,  B.,  627  ; 

J.  M.,  501 
Salvandi,  Count  de, 
250 

Sambourne,  J.,  374 
Sandau,  H.  van, 
743 

Sandwith,  H.,  489 
Sanger,  W.,  498 
Sanigear,  M.,  250 
Satow,  L.  E.,  503 
Saul,  M.  T.,  252 
Saunders,  J.  F.,  628; 
Mrs.,  631  ; R., 

253 

Saxe  W eim  ar.  Prince 
W.  A.  E.  of,  357 
Sayle,  G.,  738 
Scatcherd,  E.  L., 
626 

Schomburgh,  Sir  R., 
727 

Schreiber,  M.,  372 
Schwilgue,  M.,  122 
Scoltock,  W.,  614 
Scott,  E.  J.,  741  ; 
Lady  Hon.  C.  L., 
738;  J.  W.,  247; 
T.  A.,  368,  495 
Scudamore,  G.  A., 
118 

Scully,  T.,  630 
Seafield,  Earl  of,  614 
Seal,  J.  H.,  742 
Sebright,  J.  W.,  502 
Seddon,  C.,  372;  T., 
248 

Sedgwick,  R.,  629 
Selkirk,  Earl  of,  614 
Sergeantson,  E.,  495 
Serle,  P.,  623 
Sewell,  Lt.  H.  T., 
117 

Seymer,  S.  E.,  498 
Seymour,  F.,  235 ; 
W.,  741;  W.  H., 
737 

Shadwell,  C , 374 
Sharpe,  H.,  630  ; 
T.  W.,  489 


Shaw,  J.,  252 ; Sir 
J.,  626;  T.  C., 
122 

Sheffield,  L.,  497 
Sheldon,  C.  D.,  740 
Shells,  F.  M.,  626 
Shepherd,  A.,  254; 

E.,  374 

Sheppard,  A.,  119 
Shepperson,  T.,  253 
Sherard,  Rt.  Hon. 

Lady  J.,  251 
Sherwood,  E.  E.,737 
Shirley,  E.,  253 
Shore,  C.  M.,  369 
Shrimpton,  J.  J., 
624 

Shum,  Capt.  H.  H., 
251 

Shute,  T.,  496 
Sidebottom,  E.  V., 
630 

Sidney,  S.,  499 
Silver,  S.,  116 
Simmonds,  T.  J.,  122 
Simmons,  E.,  497 
Simons,  E.  A.  G., 
626  ; T.  L.  S., 
370 

Simonds,  W.,  627 
Simpson,  C.,  628 ; 
G.  F.,  736  ; R.  R., 
252;  T.  H.,  740 
Sims,  W.  C.,  624 
Sinclair,  Archdea- 
con, 614;  Lord, 
614 

Skelton,  J.,  630 
Skill,  C.,  374 
Skottowe,  N.,  499 
Slark,  W.,  252 
Slater,  J.  J.,  499 
Slattery,  Dr.,  368 
Smethurst,  R,,  739 
Smirke,  A.,  740 
Smith,  A.  C.,  370; 
A.  T.,  626;  Cm 
499  ; C.  Gm  628  ; 
Dr.  E.,  367;  E. A,, 
739;  F.,738;  J., 
368,  739 ; J.  W., 
630  ; M.,  742  ; 

M.  J.  W.,  630; 
R,  123,  500 ; R., 
250,374;  S.,374; 
T.,  116;  W.,357> 
741 

Smyth,  Dr.  W.  G., 
738 

Snell,  Capt.  G.,  122; 
J.,  626 

Snow,  Lt.-Col.,  739 
Snowdon,  E.,  497 
Soady,  R.  W.,  373 
Sola,  C.  M.,  371 
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Sole,  H.,  122 
Somerville,  R.,  374 
Souter,  W.,  118 
Spalding,  J.,  373 
Speer,  Capt.  W.,  625 
Speke,  H.,  247 
Spence,  Maj.  J.,  248 
Spiers,  W.,  502 
Spiller,  T.,  499 
Spinks,  M.  A.,  625 
Sprent,  J.,  626 
Spring,  H.,  629 
Spry,  Capt.  H.,  251 
Spurrell,  J.,  736 
Squire,  M.  A.,  627 
Stabb,  N.  W.,  631 
Stafford,  Lady,  121 
Stanbridge,  J.  E., 
- 739 

Stanborough,  S,,  625 
Stanbrough,  C.  H., 
502 

Stane,  J.  B.,  496 
Stanhope,  Earl,  357 
Stanier,  L.  A.,  503 
Stanley,  A.  P.,  106 
Stapleton,  Hon.  G., 
251  ; W.  P.,  370 
Stark,  H.,  372 
Starkie,  J.,  123,  739 
Stawell,  W.  F,,  614 
Steel,  S.,  498 
Steele,  Lady  E.,  254 
Steevens,  Lt.-Col. 
G.,  374 

Stephens,  A.,  499 
Steven,  Dr.,  623 
Stevens,  F.  C.,  501 ; 
M.,  742 

Stevenson,  Major 

C.  A.,  501 ; Mr., 
368 ; Rear-Adm. 
J.,  253,  373  ; W., 
727 

Steward,  Maj.,  374 
Stewart,  A.,  627  ; 
^ Capt.  W.,  498  ; 

D. ,  502;  E.,502; 
G.  E.,  118 

Stiles,  W.,  630 
Stillingfleet,  R.  D, 
116 

Stirling,  M.  K.,  739 
Stoakes,  A.,  742 
Stobard,  S.  D.,  739 
Stock,  J.  S.,  106 
Stockdale,  Mrs.,  737 
Stoddart,  W.  W., 
116 

Stone,  T.  P.,  627 
Stoney,  G.  J.,  727 
Stopford,  O.,  742 
Storks,  Sir  H.,  357 
Straghan,  S.,  253 
Straker,  Dr.,  496 


Strange,  M.  E.,  122 
Strangwayes,  T.,  121 
Strathallan,  Visc.6 1 4 
Strathmore,  Earl  of, 
614 

Stratton,  W.,  120 
Streathfield,  E.  S., 
255 

Streeten,  F.  A.,  626 
Strettell,  J.,  497 
Strode,  G.,  740 
Strong,  E.,  624 
Struthers,  W.,  254 
Strutt,  M.,  371 
Stuart,  A.,  499  ; 

Capt.  R.,  123  ; 
Lt.-Col.  J.,  743 
Stutfield,  C.  B.,  498 
Sullivan,  F.  E.,  374 
Summers,  J.,  738 
Surtees.  R.,  630  ; S. 

V. ,  106 

Swan,  Dep.  Comm. 

Gen.,  502 
Swayne,  B.,  498 
Sykes,  J.,  742 
Syles,  Mrs.  J.,  117 
Symes,  S.,  499 
Symons,  E.,  630 
Talbot,  B.,  121 
Tate,  S.,  739 
Tatham,  R.,  248 
Tatlock,  M.,  741 
Taylor,  A.,  742  ; C., 
368  ; E.  L.,  501  ; 
J.,499  ; Lt.-G.R., 
372  ; Miss  M., 
626;  R.,  373;  W., 
742 

Teale,  Mrs.,  628 
Tennant,  R.  O.,  737 
Terell,  H.,  235 
Terry,  Capt.  J.  S., 
503 

Tetley,  H.,  742 
Thacker,  A.,  368 
Thackwray,  A.,  741 
Thomas,  C.  E.,  251 ; 

E.,  631,  629  ; 

E.  G.,  630 
Thompson,  C.,  629  ; 
E.,  627  ; F.,  253  ; 
J.,  373  ; Lt.-Gen. 
A.,  121  ; Serg., 

250;  W.,  741 
Thomson,  I.  T., 
372  ; J.,  116  ; 

Prof.  W.,  94;  S., 
251 

Thorne,  A.,  742  ; 

W. ,  737 

Thornhill,  G.  K., 
624 

Thornton,  Col.  G., 
501  ; S.  E.,  373 


Thorp,  F.  T.,  121 ; 

H.,  368;  J.,  628 
Thorpe,  J.,  253 
Thresher,  W.,  368, 

495 

Thurlow,  Hon. 
E.  T.  H.  Lord, 
500 

Tickell,  H.,  368 
Tilley,  E.,  502 
Tilly,  O.,  739 
Tims,  J.,  624 
Tindall,  P.,  371 
Tipping,  J.  M..  625 
Tolstoy, Gen. O.,  500 
Tomkin,  G.  M.,  740 
Tonna,  L.  H.  J.,  629 
Tooze,  H.  J.,  1 16 
Totman,  A.,  253 
Tough,  J.,  625 
Tournay,  T.,  370 
Towers,  J.,  629 
Towne,  M.,  630 
Toyne,  M.,  370 
Trader,  T.,  254 
Trafford,  Maj.- Gen. 
T.  S.,  254 

Trelawny,  Sir  W. 

L.  S.,‘ll9 
Tripp,  H.,  630 
Trood,  T.,  120 
Trotter,  A.  J.,  117  ; 
W.,  740 

Troubridge,  Sir  T., 
357 

Truscott,  M.,  370 
Tulloch,  Col.  A.  M., 
614 

Tnpper,  Miss  S., 
737  ; N.,  254 
Turkey,  Sultan  of, 
235 

Turnbull,  M.  L., 
627 

Turner,  H.,  739  ; J., 
498;  Rev.  S.,357 
Tumour,  Hon.  A. A., 

496  ; Hon.  Mrs. 
H.,372 

Turton,  E.,  502 
Tweed,  Capt.,  121 
Tweeddale,  Marquis 
of,  614 

Twells,  M.,  498 
Tweralow,  S.,  373 
Twiss,  R.,  116  ; Rt., 
Hon.S.  L.T.,  614 
Tyler,  F.  629 
Tyrer,  W.,  116 
Tytler,  A.  M.,  740 
Unett,  J.  W.,  118 
Uniacke,  R,  J.,  369 
Unwin,  Mrs.  L.,  254 
Upcher,  Hon.  C., 
874 


Urquhart,  J.,  254 
Utterson,  Lt.  M.  C., 

368 

Van  Cortlandt,  S., 
628 

Vanneck,  Hon.  C.L., 
371 

Vardon.  M.  S.,  501  ; 
W.,  251 

Veal,  J.  B.,  374 
Veasey,  A.  D.,  498 
Venn,  E.  B.,  254 
Venour,  M.,  628 
Ventris,  J.,  253 
Verney,  Lady  E., 
253 

Vernon,  E.,  375 
Vere,  J.  de,  742 
Vie,  H.,  118 
Vile,  M.,  742 
Vincent,  Miss,  118  ; 

W.  E.,  248 
Vivian,  Lord,  106 
Vogel,  Dr.,  628 
Wagner,  G.,  368 
Wake,  C.,  118 
Waldegrave,  Hon. 
G.,  727 

Walker,  A.,  370  ; 
A.  H.,  370;  B., 
370  ; C.,  624  ; C. 
E.,250;  H.,  251; 
J.,  498,  624 ; R., 
501  ; T.,  371  ; 
W.  H.,  367 
Wallace,  Gen.  Sir 
J.  A.  A.,  497 
Waller,  J.,  123;  T., 

369  ; W.,  369 
Wallis,  A.,  741 
Walls,  E.,  498 
Walpole,  C.,  371  ; 

Rt.  Hon.  S.  H., 
614 

Walsh,  E.  H.,  497 
Walters,  A.,  252  ; 

W.  H.,  497,  625 
Ward,  C.,  624;  E.; 
121  ; S.,  249  ; 

W.,  R.,  489 
Warden,  Maj.H.D., 
624 

Waring,  E.,  628;  E. 

L.,253;  M , 370 
Warren,  Lt.  W.  B., 
368  ; M.,  374  ; 

Warrington,  Maj. 

J.  H.,  625 
Warwick,  M.,  739 
Waskett,  W.,  374 
Waters,  A.,  628 
Watkins,  E.,  740 
Watson,  Dr.  J.  C., 
372;  H.  W.,  106 
Watts,  J.,  248 
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Waugh,  A.  S.,  741 ; 

J.,  374,  630 
Waylen,  A.,  248 
Wayte,  A.,  250 
Webb,  G.,  374;  J. 

S. ,  627  ; Lady  J. 

T. ,  373 

Webber,  J.,  736 
Webster,  J.,  741 
Weguelin,T.M.,357 
Wells,  G.  T.,  117; 
J.,  251  ; J.  F.  R., 
501  ; J.  N.,  624 
Welmisley,  C.  A., 
739 

Welsh,  Miss,  119 
Welstead,  M.,  121 
Wemyss,  F.,  373 
Wenman,  M.  A.,  372 
West,  C.  T.,  371  ; 
E.  M.,  252;  W. 
H.,  123 

Westbrook,  S.,  123 
Westmoreland,  J., 
Dow.  Countess  of, 
627 

Wetherall,  Rear- 
Adm.  F.  A.,  251 
Whateley,  E.,  499 
Wheatstone,  J.,  374 
Wheeler,  M.,  254 
Whimper,  Col.,  614 
Whinyates,  Rear- 
Adm.  T.,  502 


Whitchurch,  M.,  739 
White,  G.,  497  ; H., 
253;  J.,  119,  738; 
W.,  498 

Whitehaven,  T.,  106 
Whitfield,  J.  C.,  626 
Whitmore,  E.,  372 
Whittaker,  J.,  741  ; 
T.,  742 

Whytock,  R.,  371 
Wiblin,  W.,  253 
Wickham,  J.,  248 
Wigg,  E.,  372 
Wiggins,  E.,  629 
Wigney,  C.,  743 
Wigram,  Archd., 
614 

Wilberforce,  R.  J., 
368 

Wilkins,  M.J.,  727; 
Mr.  Seri.,  501 ; W. 
B.,  736 

Wilkinson,  A.,  250 ; 

T.,  253 
Wilks,  J.,  374 
Willett,  E.,  625 
Williams,  E.,  502  ; 
E.  A.,  370;  J.A., 
370;  M.,  370;  S., 
626;  T.,254;  W., 
739 

Williamson,  E.,739; 
J.,  116 

Willis,  J.,  498 


Willson,  Mr.,  629 
Wilmot,  M.  A.,  374 
Wilshin,  J.,  253 
Wilson,  E.,  12  \ E. 
B.,  627 

Wilton,  D.,  501 
Wimbush,  A.,  254 
Winckworth,  Mrs. 

W.  D.,  628 
Windeyer,  C.,  254 
Windsor,  J.,  740 
Winkworth,  F.,  629 
Winmill,  S.,  630 
Winton,  E.  F.  de,  375 
Wire,  W.,  628 
Wise,  S.,  374 
Wittich,  A.  E.,  372 
Wolcock,  Com.  W., 
119 

Wolfe,  C.  C.,  501 
Wood,  Col.  J.  H., 
369  ; Comm.  J., 
630  ; E.,  625  ; F. 
M.  D.,  629;  J. 
B.,  370;  M.  727; 
Mrs.  A.,  371 
Woodcock,  G.,  496 
Woodifield,  M.,  627 
Woodgate,  H.,  497 
Woodhouse,  R.,  630 
Woods,  E.,  251 
Woodyard,  B.,  737 
Woolsey,  J.,  627 
Worcell,  M.  S.,  500 


Workman,  T.,  739 
Wortham,  H.,  623 
Wortley,  Hon.  J.A. 

M.  S.,  370 
Wreford,  J.,  370 
Wright,  C.,121;  G., 
248  ; G.  B.,  496  ; 
M.,  370  ; R.,  741 ; 
W.,  502. 

Wurtemburg,  Duch. 

H.  of,  253 
Wye,  G.  W.,  502 
Wylde,  Mrs.,  628 
Wylie,  A.,  251 
Wyman,  Mrs.,  118 
Wynne,  F.,  121 
Wyse,  Rt.  Hon.  T., 
614 

Yarborough,  Earl  of, 
357 

Yates,  Dr.  W.,  737 ; 
F.,  123;  R.  V., 
122;  W.W.,  372 
Yeeles,  J.  M.,  251 
Yeoland,  M.  A.,  500 
Yorke,  J.,  374 
Youle,  A.,  255 
Young,  A.,  627 ; E. 
S.  F.,  742;  J., 
496;  M.,  740;  W., 
628 

Yule,  Capt.  A.,  371 
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Africa : Alexandria,  541 ; Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  470;  Carthage,  45,  357,  481; 
Egypt,  336,  468,  680;  Pongas,  474; 
St.  Helena,  177;  Sierra  Leone,  232; 
Southern,  99;  Tripoli,  109. 

America:  California,  43;  Canada,  611; 
Coppermine  River,  109 ; Cusca,  550 ; 
Guatemala,  546  ; Jamaica,  310  ; Kansas, 
38,  41,  42,  43,  44;  Lawrence,  39,  43, 
44  ; Leavenworth,  39,  40  ; Massachu- 
setts, 11;  Mexico,  43,  543;  Missouri, 
30,40;  Montreal,  223;  New  England, 
39;  Nova  Scotia,  106;  Ohio,  43  ; Paw- 
nee, 42 ; Pennsylvania,  42  ; Phila- 
delphia, 382;  St.  Salvador,  543;  San 
Francisco,  110;  Topeka,  44;  Tuzulut- 
lan,  547 ; United  States,  41 ; Washing- 
ton, 42. 

Asia:  Akka,  75;  Antonia,  77,  78;  As- 
syria, 468,  480 ; Australia,  96  ; Babel- 
mandel,  483;  Bengal,  684;  Bezetha, 
77 ; Bombay,  301 ; Cana,  76 ; Ceylon, 
114,  532,  536,  538;  Chaldaea,  404 ; 408, 


China,  96,  385,  678;  Cyprus,  2,  685; 
Damascus-gate,  76,  78;  Ephesus,  388; 
Hippicus,  76,  78  ; Hydrabad,  303;  India, 
532;  Jefat,  75;  Jerusalem,  2,  76,  77; 
Khorsabad,  406  ; Meeanee,  303  ; Moriah, 
76;  Nabulus,  76;  New  South  Wales, 
727;  Ocelis,  541 ; Palestine,  75  ; Persia, 
97,  233,  610,  725  ; Scinde,  302  ; Siam, 
412,  479;  Siloam,  76;  Sinkara,  410; 
Sydney,  224 ; Tyre,  687  ; Tyropoeon, 
76  ; Warka,  404,  408;  Zion,  76. 
Europe:  Agos,  595;  Aire,  598;  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  654  ; Ancizan,  327 ; Aqui- 
taine, 344;  Arezzo,  317;  Arles,  378  ; 
Arrean,  327;  Aubigny,  330;  Austria, 
481  ; Auvergne,  82  ; Bayeux,  509,  680 ; 
Bearn,  598  ; Beaulieu,  35;  Beaurevoir, 
35;  Beauvais,  35,  37;  Belgium,  164; 
Berlin,  168;  Boulogne,  713;  Bretagne, 
194;  Bruges,  165,  167,  517;  Bruns- 
wick, 336;  Brussels,  172,  691;  Busaco, 
298 ; Catania,  83  ; Caudebec,  343  ; Ce- 
phalonia,  299;  Compiegne,  34;  Con- 
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stantinople,  108,  421,  516;  Corsica, 
686;  Corunna,  298;  Courland,  704; 
Crimea,  282,  478  ; Dax,  315  ; Denmark, 
484,  512  ; Domremy,  29,  30,  36  ; Dres- 
den, 87  ; Envermeu,  304,  332;  Ernest- 
thall,  108  ; Falaise,  511  ; Flanders,  164; 
Florence,  208,  561  ; Flushing,  514; 
France,  28,  73,  173,  223,  315,  333,  344, 
456,  611,  664,  717;  Genitchi,  478; 
Genoa,  171;  Ghent,  168,  170,  171, 
509 ; Greece,  93  ; Grenada,  332  ; Gu- 
chen,  327;  Hague,  216,  334;  Ham- 
burgh, 87  ; Hanover,  344,  441 ; Her- 
renhausen,  443;  Iceland,  512;  Inker- 
man,  478;  Italy,  74,  83,  165,  217,  314, 
333,  344,  456 ; Kertch,  88,  336,  342  ; 
Komrat,  227 ; Lagney,  34 ; Laon, 
660;  Leiningen,  107;  Leyden,  680; 
Lillebonne,  343 ; Livonia,  702;  Lou- 
vain, 172;  Lutzenburgh,  442;  Luz, 
326,  595,  597  ; Madeira,  347  ; Monza, 
337,  603;  Moscow,  717  ; Mountsaunes, 
595;  Naples,  83,  513;  Neufchatel,  229  ; 
Normandy,  343,  508,  509,  512,  519, 
652,  661;  Norway,  512;  Odessa,  107 ; 
Orleans,  31,  32;  Ostend,  226;  Padua, 
563;  Paris,  28,  84,  206,  224,  660; 
Patay,  32;  Pavia,  205  ; Peronne,  656  ; 
Piedmont,  481;  Pierre-la-Montier,  34; 
Plasencia,  177;  Poictiers,  218,  332; 
Pyrenees,  326,  595,  598 ; Rheims,  32, 
33;  Riga,  702;  Rochelle,  583 ; Rome, 
89,  90,  91,  336,  346,  354,  479,  687; 
Rouen,  35,  38,  334,  509  ; St.  Bertrand 
de  Comminges,  597;  St.  Lary,  595; 
Sardinia,  481 ; Sere,  327  ; Sicily,  83, 
233;  Spain,  613,  683,  725;  Taranto, 
678  ; Tiberan,  328  ; Tiglorad,  227  ; 
Tours,  654;  Urbini,  171;  Utrecht,  181; 
Valetta,  665;  Vaucouleurs,  30  ; Venice, 
206,  336,  551,  553,  557,  559,  565; 
Vienna,  108;  Walcheren,  509  ; Worms, 
472,  659. 

British  Isles,  85,  508,  510,  512,  516,  518, 
665,  666,  680. 

Anglesea:  Ucheldre,  349. 

Bedfordshire : Chicksand,  349 ; Melcli- 
bourn,  669;  Warden,  335. 

Berkshire:  Maidenhead,  591;  Reading, 
349;  White  Waltham,  259. 

Breconshire : Buckland,  349. 
Buckinghamshire:  Choulbury,  605  ; Cres- 
low,  604;  Ibstone,  349;  Olney,  2; 
Stone,  338  ; Wing,  344. 

Cambridgeshire : Cambridge,  89,  311,  596  ; 
Ely,  714;  Swaffham  Prior,  271  ; Wil- 
braham.  Little,  332. 

Camarthenshire : Alltygog,  349. 
Cardiganshire : Blaenpistill,  349. 
Carnarvonshire  : Benarth,  349  ; Conway, 
674. 

Cheshire  : Chester,  106,  515  ; Kelsall,  349; 
Nantwich,  336,  356. 

Cornwall:  Dalcoath  Mine,  2;  Camborne, 
2;  Fowey,  58;  Foy,  592;  Hengar,  349  ; 


Penkevil,  336 ; Penzance,  226 ; St. 
Germans,  601. 

Cumberland:  Staflield,  349. 

Denbighshire : Glan-y-wern,  349. 
Derbyshire : Barlborough,  349  ; Buxton, 
674;  Kingston,  332;  Winster,  90. 
Devonshire:  Bideford,  194 ; Braunton,  89  ; 
Crediton,  600  ; Dartmouth,  58  ; Exeter, 
194;  Maristow,  349;  Plymouth,  58, 
114;  Plympton,  209. 

D or  set  shir  e,  I Blandford,607 ; Bradford 
Peverell,  349  ; Kimmeridge,  335  ; Lyme 
Regis,  192;  Poole,  58,  194;  Shapwick, 
87;  Sherborne,  87,  88;  Weymouth,  192; 
Wimborne,  87. 

Durham,  2,  339,  458,  517,  607;  Eggle- 
ston, 339  ; Hartlepool,  226,  339  ; Silks- 
worth,  349;  Sunderland,  351. 

Essex:  Chesterford,  88;  Chesterford  Great, 
335  ; Colchester,  268  ; Elmdon,  71,  204, 
329  ; Epping,  289  ; Fyfield,  269  ; Grays, 
87  ; Hadstock,  88  ; Kelvedon,  349  ; 
Laver,  331;  Ockenden,  South,  270; 
Rickling,  88,  506;  Willingale,  271. 
Flintshire:  Mold,  335;  Plasbellin,  349. 
Glamorganshire:  Cardiff,  226;  Duffryn- 
frwyd,  349 ; Landough  Castle,  89 ; 
Llandaff,  723. 

Gloucestershire : Avening,  456 ; Barrow, 
337;  Berkeley,  345;  Bristol,  126,186, 
226,  311,  712,  715;  Chedworth,  85; 
Cirencester,  332 ; Dowdeswell,  349; 
Fairford,  456  ; Gloucester,  5,  345 ; 
Pinkwell,  216  ; Rodmarton,  216  ; Strat- 
ton, 456. 

Hampshire:  Burlesdon,  349  ; Isle  of  Wight, 
89,  344  ; Southampton,  91  ; Spithead, 
98  ; Winchester,  106,  126,  192, 195,  221, 
517,  598,  607. 

Herefordshire  : Kenchester,  222  ; Ledbury, 
349  ; Mortimer’s  Cross,  599  ; Ross,  281. 
Hertfordshire : Codicote,  349 ; Hertford, 
697;  Royston,  85;  Rye-house,  711; 
St.  Alban’s,  269,  714. 

Huntingdonshire : Huntingdon,  455. 

Kent : Blackheath,  580 ; Canterbury,  5, 
464,  508,  518,  520;  Deptford,  675; 
Dover,  487,  516;  Faversham,  338; 
Goudhurst,  90  ; Graveney,  464  ; Green- 
wich, 112,  508,  612;  Lewisham,  315; 
Mailing,  West,  349;  Margate,  226; 
Mereworth,  333;  Surrenden,  712 ; Up  - 
church, 232  ; Whitstable,  71. 

Lancashire ; Liverpool,  227,  333 ; Man- 
chester, 220,  335,  725  ; Worton,  336. 
Leicestershire  : Barrow-on- Soar,  345  ; 
Chadwell,  464 ; Donington,  464 ; Lei- 
cester, 84,  464,  607,  714,  715  ; Lough- 
borough, 349. 

Lincolnshire:  Ancaster,  332;  Boston,  11, 
138  ; Caistor,  337  ; Croyland,  425,  519, 
596  ; Cuxwold,  332  ; Doddington-hall, 
349  ; Fiskerton,  335  ; Freiston,  148  ; 
Grantham,  258 ; Grimesby,  89;  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey,332  ; Lincoln,  105,  343,526  ; 
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Skirbeck,  146;  Sopwell,  339;  Stam- 
ford, 5. 

Merionethshire : Maesyneuadd,  349. 

Middlesex:  Buckingham  Palace,  612; 
Chelsea,  695  ; Clapton,  351  ; Clerken- 
well,  233,  667  ; Fulham,  509  ; Gres- 
ham College,  68  ; Hampstead,  322  ; 
Hounslow,  222  ; Hyde  Park,  108  ; 
Kensington,  98,  104,  114;  Knights- 
hridge,  486  ; Lambeth,  337  ; London,  5, 
56,  59,  60,  61,  86,  89,  90,  91,  94,  98, 
180,  186,  187,  196,  228,  309,  331,  341, 
345,  378,  456,  457,  458,  488,  525,  573, 
580,  674;  Piccadilly,  287;  Staines, 
606  ; Tyhoirrn,  323  ; Westminster,  86, 
101,  127,  258,  282,  351,  458,  526,  563, 
Whitehall,  297. 

Monmouthshire  : Caerwent,  345  ; Chepstow, 
605;  Count  St.  Lawrence,  349;  New- 
port, 222  ; Usk,  714. 

Montgomeryshire  : Fronfraith,  349. 

Norfolk;  Caistor,  604,  714;  Hetherset, 
337  ; Ingham,  713  ; Melton,  Great,  271, 
Narford,  349;  Norwich,  62;  Ileepharat 
271;  Snoring,  271;  Sprowston,  205; 
SwafFham,  714;  Walsingham,  336. 

N orthamptonshire  : Brigstock,  89  ; Brix- 
worth,  89  ; Earls  Barton,  89;  Finedon- 
hall,  349  ; Peterborough,  89. 

Northumberland : Alnwick,  339  ; Amble, 
713;  Bewicke,  Old,  714;  Blanchland, 
339 ; Brinkburn,  339 ; Deddington, 
714;  Hesleyside,  349;  Hexham,  339; 
Lindisfarne,  458;  Newcastle,  86,  338, 
339,  458 ; Newminster,  339  ; Rock, 
714;  Tynemouth,  339;  Wark,  462; 
Warkworth,  714. 

Nottinghamshire:  Nottingham,  591  ; Ret-, 
ford.  West,  1 15  ; Southwell,  89  ; Thur- 
garton,  349. 

Oxfordshire :pixovig\\ion  Poggs,  85;  Dytch- 
ley,  349;  Filkins,  85;  Oxford,  2,  58, 
1 10,  216,  219,  258,  259,  266,  331,  340 ; 
Rewley,  267  ; Thame,  258. 

Temhrolceshire  : Fishguard,  349  ; Milford- 
Haven,  69,  224. 

Radnorshire  : Corton,  349. 

Rutlandshire  : Braunston,  349. 

Salop:  Battlefield,  335;  Broseley,  74; 
Cainham,  349;  Church  Stretton,  190; 
Shrewsbury,  89. 

Somersetshire:  Bath,  186,465,603;  614; 
Bower  Hinton,  337  ; Bridgwater,  337  ; 
Bryrnpton  d’Evercy,  337  ; Clevedon, 
349  ; Glastonbury,  89,  520;  Langridge, 
456;  Ruborougli,  90;  Wells,  89,  91, 
218. 

Stajfordthire:  Aston,  Little,  349;  Lich- 
field, 87  ; Rugeley,  488. 

Suffolk:  Barton,  Great,  332  ; Boxted-hall, 
349;  Brandeston,  457;  Bungay,  711; 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  271,  343  ; Dunwich, 


520;  Easton,  90,  457 ; Eye,  484  ; Fram- 
lingham,  90,  457  ; Ixworth,  337  ; Ket- 
tleborougb,  90  ; Lowestoft,  226  ; Mil- 
denhall,  331  ; Stowmarket,  337  ; Trim- 
ley,  271  ; Westhall,  345  ; Woodbridge, 
90. 

Surrey : Battersea,  337  ; Chertsey,  456  ; 
Dorking,  349 ; Farnham,  456  ; Loseley, 
344;  Norbury,  331;  Nuffield,  606; 
Southwark,  86,  89 ; Stoke  Dabernon, 
714, 

Sussex:  Bodlam,'90;  Chichester,  343; 
Dicker,  Upper,  232;  Hastings,  515; 
Horsham,  349  ; Kingmer,  332 ; Rye, 
349. 

Warwickshire  : Charlcote,  349  ; Coventry, 
271,  345,  673;  Kenilworth,  83;  Lea- 
mington, 674;  Studley,  708. 
Westmoreland:  Lakes  of,  81;  Winder- 
mere,  319. 

Wiltshire  : Amesbury,  332 ; Bower  Chalk, 
602;  Chippenham,  186;  Draicot,  216; 
Ewelme,  85;  Fonthill  Giffard,  349; 
Grittleton,  186  ; Idmiston,  289  ; Kem- 
ble, 85;  Kington,  186;  Kington  St. 
Michael,  203,  258;  Malmesbury,  334; 
Orchestone,  216;  Rudge,  713;  Salis- 
bury, 87,  126,  258,  712;  Wilton,  333, 
336 ; Ugford,  336. 

Worcestershire : Besford,  66  ; Bewdley, 
65  ; Cottestown,  65  ; Droitwich,  66  ; 
Eckington,  64  ; Emlode,  64  , Evesham, 
271  ; Frankley,  708;  Hagley,  64,  74; 
Halesowen,  709 ; Hanbury,  66 ; Har- 
vington,  65 ; Kyre-house,  349 ; Lin- 
dridge,  65  ; Malvern,  Great,  222  ; Mam- 
ble,  699  ; Nafford,  66  ; Old  Swinford, 
74;  Tenbury,  65;  Worcester,  74. 
Yorkshire  : Barnsley,  356  ; Beverley,  222 ; 
Bradford,  87  ; Braithwell,  203 ; Cal- 
verley,  258;  Cowan-bridge,  688  ; Don- 
caster, 463,  726;  East  Riding,  85; 
Elrington,  222;  Esholt,  454  ; Haworth, 
689;  Malton,  481;  Middleham,  606; 
Romaldkirk,  224 ; Rossington,  593  ; 
Rudding-park,  349  ; Scarborough,  88  ; 
Sheriff  Hutton,  609;  Shipton,  714; 
Skipton,  223  ; Stanwick,  335 ; Whitby, 
88,603;  York,  62,  608. 

Isle  of  Man,  89,  221. 

Ireland:  Bally kelty,  607;  Donaghadee, 
456;  Dublin,  9,  95,  337,  613,  712; 
Kildare,  608  ; Kilkenny,  341,  467,  715  ; 
Kilrush,  468  ; Limerick,  298 ; Lon- 
donderry, 89;  Munster,  173;  Queens- 
town, 112;  Tyrone,  604;  Waterford, 
456;  Wicklow,  516;  Youghal,  467. 
Scotland : Colleonard,  487  ; Edinburgh, 
9,  94,  343,  523 ; Gretna  Green,  351  ; 
Milton  Lockhart,  111;  Montrose,  114; 
Newton,  S35  ; Shetland  Isles,  602. 
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